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PREFACE 


The  true  aim  of  the  teacher  must  be  to  impart  an  appreciation  of  method,  and 
not  a knowledge  of  facts. — K.  Pearson. 

The  power  to  recognize  and  to  follow  truth  cannot  be  conferred  by  academical 
degrees.  — Paracelsus. 

Every  teacher  now  recognizes  that  it  is  a sheer  waste  of  time  to  introduce 
many  abstract  ideas  into  an  elementary  science  course  without  a previous 
survey  of  facts  from  which  the  generalizations  can  be  derived.  In  most 
cases  the  historical  mode  of  treatment  is  correct,  because  the  generaliza- 
tions have  usually  been  developed  from  a contemplation  of  the  facts ; in 
other  cases  the  historical  treatment  may  involve  digressions  which  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  course.  Obviously,  a teacher 
will  try  his  best  to  instil  the  maximum  amount  of  scientific  method  into 
the  facts — as  prescribed  by  his  syllabus  and  time-table — always  remember- 
ing that  the  student  gets  more  lasting  benefit  from  the  method  than  from 
the  facts  per  se.  In  after-life  the  scientific  method  may  be  retained  as  a 
permanent  attitude  of  the  mind  when  the  facts  themselves  are  nearly  all 
forgotten.  Consequently,  the  justification  for  a general  course  in  chemistry 
must  be  sought  in  the  mind  of  the  student  rather  than  m the  facts  of 
the  science.  What,  then,  may  a student  expect  from  a general  course 
of  chemistry? 

1.  Skill  in  observation  and  cxjjeriment. — All  are  agreed  that 
personal  contact  with  facts  is  a great  advantage.  The  constant 
absorption  of  statements  and  opinions  from  text-books  makes  a 
student  lean  so  much  on  authority  that  he  ultimately  becomes  un- 
fitted for  independent  observation.  Habits  of  self-reliance,  resource, 
and  initiative  can  be  acquired  only  in  the  laboratory,  or  by  direct 
contact  with  natural  phenomena.  But  practice  in  observation  and 
experunent  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  develop  the  scientific  faculty. 
The  observational  powers  of  a savage  arc  usually  keener  than  those 
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of  a civilized  man,  and  a student  may  learn  to  observe  without 
gaining  much  beyond  an  increased  facility  in  the  art ; and  he  may 
become  very  skilful  in  experimenting  without  gaining  much  more 
than  mere  dexterity  in  manipulation. 

2.  Memory  and  knowledge  of  relevant  facts. — Facts,  of  course, 
form  the  raw  material  which  is  refined  by  scientific  methods  into 
science  itsalf.  Consequently,  many  facts  must  be  memorized  by 
the  neophyte  in  chemistry.  Some  students  soon  learn  the  trick  of 
amassing  and  memorizing  all  kinds  of  information  in  a mechanical 
way.  All  the  facts  associated  with  a phenomenon  may  not  be  of 
equal  importance.  In  practice  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate 
between  relevant  and  irrelevant  facts.  Still,  it  is  important  to  con- 
fine the  attention  as  closely  as  possible  to  relevant  and  essential 
facts,  and  to  discard  those  irrelevant  and  accidental.  The  tyro  in 
chemistry  must  trust  his  teacher  to  indicate  the  more  significant 
facts  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  used  as  material  for  exercis- 
ing his  intellect  and  wits. 

3.  Ability  to  reason  and  think  in  a logical  systematic  way.— A 
student  must  learn  to  reflect  on  the  available  data  bearing  on  the 
problem  in  hand  ; and  to  explain  a phenomenon  by  drawing  legitimate 
inferences  from  approved  evidence.  It  is  a mistake  to  postpone  the 
exercise  and  discipline  of  the  thinking  faculties  until  a student  has 
memorized  a vast  accumulation  of  facts.  It  is  necessary  to  form 
habits  of  reflection  and  thought  as  early  as  possible.  Exercise  means 
growth.  The  thinldng  faculty  can  be  developed  only  through  the 
student’s  own  individual  efforts.  Just  as  the  memory,  in  some  subtle 
way,  grows  more  vigorous  with  use,  so  the  exercise  of  the  thinking 
faculties  enhances  the  power  to  think.  A'^ague  indefinite  observing 
is  usually  followed  by  muddled  inchoate  thinking.  Clear  thinking 
presupposes  clear  seeing. 

4.  Cidtivation  of  the  imagination. — Some  teachers  have  very 
pronounced  objections  to  the  introduction  of  scientific  theories  in  an 
elementary  course ; they  claim  that  “ it  is  not  scientific  to  present 
and  discuss,  say,  the  atomic  theory  in  an  elementary  chemistry 
course.”  It  might  be  asked  what  constitutes  an  elementary  course  ? 
It  would  be  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  science  has  no  need  for 
the  imagination,  for  it  is  very  true,  as  K.  Pearson  has  said,  that 
“ disciplined  imagination  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  scientific 
discoveries  ” ; and,  as  W.  A.  Fiske  has  said,  that  “ every  hypothesis 
and  law  of  science  is  the  resvdt  of  a vivid  imagination.”  Imagination 
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helps  to  complete  the  picture  outlined  by  observation  and  inference. 
The  picture  must,  of  course,  be  tested  and  criticized  in  every 
conceivable  way  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  a mirage  among  the 
purpled  morning  clouds  to  be  dispelled  by  the  dawning  light. 

5.  Development  of  a critical  and  impartial  jiidgment. — The 
imagination,  though  very  useful,  is  a most  dangerous  ally ; and  a 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  must  be  observed  between  valid  or  legiti- 
mate deduetions  from  the  evidenee,  and  what  has  been  supplied  by 
the  imagination.  Each  proposition  must  be  judged  solely  on  its 
merits.  There  must  be  no  shirking  of  the  facts,  no  exaggeration,  no 
distortion  of  the  naked  truth.  The  mind  must  be  kept  open  and  free 
from  prejudice.  The  student  must  learn  not  to  prejudge  data  and 
phenomena  by  ideas  formed  independently  of  the  things  themselves. 
A teacher  soon  aceumulates  remarkable  examples  of  the  influence  of 
expectation  on  judgment.  If  a praetical  elass  knows  what  quanti- 
tative result  “ought”  to  be  obtained,  it  is  suqjrising  how  much 
nearer  that  result  the  majority  will  get  than  if  the  true  result  were 
unknown  — and  this  without  dishonest  intentions.  Rigorous  honesty 
and  absolute  impartiality  in  dealing  with  approved  evidence  are  in- 
dispensable. A complete  absence  of  bias  can  alone  give  reality  and 
meaning  to  scientific  truths. 

I have  to  thank  several  authorities  for  permission  to  use  a nundjer 
of  quotations  and  a selection  of  questions  from  college  examination 
papers.  The  source  of  each  is  indicated  in  the  text.  I have  pleasure  in 
thanking  a number  of  friends  for  reading  portions  of  the  proofs.  In 
some  cases  I have  persuaded  friends  who  have  specially  studied  a 
particular  phenomenon  or  proeess  to  glance  through  the  proofs  to  make 
sure  all  is  sound.  I gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  I have  eonsciously 
and  sub-consciously  received  from  the  examination  and  review  of  a largo 
number  of  text-books  during  the  past  few  years.  Messrs.  A.  D.  Hold- 
croft  and  J.  C.  Green  have  kindly  read  through  the  proofs,  and  I am 
very  grateful  for  their  help.  I am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Austin 
for  the  microphotography. 


The  Villas, 

Stoke-on-Trent. 
April  10,  1912. 


J.  W.  M. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Introduction 

§ I.  Observation  and  Record.  Collecting  Data. 

To  what  can  we  refer  for  knowledge  ? What  can  be  a more  certain  criterion 
than  the  senses  themselves  1 If  we  cannot  trust  the  senses,  how  is  it 
possible  to  distinguish  what  is  true  from  what  is  false? — Lucbetius. 

In  ancient  times,  the  majority  of  educated  people  believed  it  to  be  un- 
dignified for  a self-respecting  man  to  make  experiments,  and  they  did  not 
consider  knowledge  obtained  by  observing  nature  to  be  a serious  subject 
worthy  of  mental  occupation.  Accordingly,  the  leading  philosophers 
devoted  themselves  to  fantastic  and  cliimerical  hypotheses  about  material 
things,  and  made  no  earnest  attempt  to  diseriminate  between  the  unreal 
and  the  real ; in  consequence,  their  minds  became  so  prejudiced  that 
facts  were  either  denied  or  else  explained  by  extravagant  ideas  and  fancies 
uneontrolled  by  truth  and  reality  as  we  understand  these  terms  to-day. 

Tnie  knowledge  about  material  tilings  can  be  obtained  only  through 
the  senses  ; there  is  no  other  way.  Experience  is  the  well-spring  of  true 
knowledge  ; experience  alone  can  teach  something  new;  it  alone  is  irrefut- 
able; it  alone  can  give  certainty.  Experience  eomprises  all  the  impressions 
we  observe  and  perceive  through  the  various  organs  of  sense.  These  im- 
pressions are  recorded  in  our  notebooks,  dictionaries  of  chemistry,  ete.,  as 
empirieal  facts.  The  facts  make  the  ground  upon  wliich  science  is  built. 
The  edifice  can  only  be  stable  in  so  far  as  it  is  founded  upon  the  immuta- 
bility of  facts.  The  facts  must  be  accurate,  or  the  edifice  will  be 
unstable. 

Not  many  years  ago,  an  apt  quotation  from  one  of  the  classical  writers 
— say  Aristotle — was  considered  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  any  state- 
ment ;•  to-day,  seience  looks  askance  on  records  of  mere  opinions,  and 
focuses  its  attention  on  records  of  facts.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  record 
facts  faithfully  Mthout  unconscious  distoi-tion,  or  bias.  Things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  appearances 
from  realities.  The  sun  appears  to  rise  and  set ; in  reality,  it  does  neither. 
As  Robert  Hooke  would  have  said  : it  is  necessary  to  be  on  guard  against 
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deep-rooted  errors  which  may  have  been  grafted  upon  science  by  the 
slipperiness  of  memory,  the  narrowness  of  the  senses,  and  the  rashness  of 
the  understanding.  The  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised  in  accepting, 
on  second-hand  evidence,  facts  which  cannot  be  verified.  No  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  vague  impressions.  Evidence  must  be  clear  and  precise. 

Few  persons  can  estimate  and  register  facts  impartially  and  fairly.  As 
W.  S.  Jevons  puts  it : “ Among  uncultured  observers,  the  tendency  to 
remark  favourable,  and  forget  unfavourable,  events  is  so  great  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  their  supposed  observations.  The  student 
must  therefore  spare  no  pains  to  acquire  the  habit  of  recording 
phenomena  just  as  they  are  observed  ; and  of  distinguishing  sharply 
between  what  is,  or  what  has  been,  actually  seen,  and  what  is 
mentally  supplied.  Above  all,  said  Robert  Hooke  (1665),  a good  observer 
needs  a sincere  hand  and  a faithful  eye,  to  examine  and  record  the  tilings 
themselves  as  they  really  appear. 


§ 2.  The  Correlation  of  Observations.  Classifying  Data. 

in  order  that  the  facte  obtained  by  observation  and  experiment  may  be 
capable  of  being  used  in  furtherance  of  our  exact  and  sohd  knowledge, 
they  must  be  apprehended  and  analyzed  according  to  some  conceptions 
which,  applied  for  this  purpose,  give  distinct  and  definite  results,  such  as 
can  be  steadily  taken  hold  of,  and  reasoned  from. — . \Vhewell. 

The  record  of  facts  obtained  by  observation  and  experiment,  per  se,  is 
empirical  knowledge.  Nature  presents  to  our  senses  a panorama  of 
phenomena  co-mingled  in  endless  variety,  so  that  we  are  soinetimes  over- 
whelmed and  dazed  by  the  apparent  complexity  of  empirical  knowledge. 
It  is  the  work  for  the  intellect  to  educe  the  elements  of  sameness  amidst 
apparent  diversity,  and  to  see  differences  amidst  apparent  identity,  it  is 
work  for  the  judgment  to  reject  accidental  and  transient  attributes,  and  to 

consolidate  essential  and  abiding  qualities. 

Empirical  knowledge  must  therefore  be  arranged,  re-arranged,  gTouj^a, 
and  classified  so  as  to  emphasize  the  elements  of  sinulanty  and  identity 
in  different  phenomena.  This  means  that  the  facts  must  be  arranged  in 
a methodical  and  systematic  manner  so  that  finally  all  the  facts  taken 
together  may  form  one  system.  The  process  of  classification  and  cor- 
relation is  one  of  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation— fAe  dediwltve 
method.  Knowledge  so  systematized  is  scientific  knowledge. 

To  take  a particular  case,  the  material  framework  of  the  world  appears 
in  a myriad  different  guises  and  combinations,  but  the  chemist  can  r^olve 
each  combination  into  a few  definite  elementary  forms  of  matter  ; similarl^% 
a “ multitude  of  forces  ” can  be  resolved  into  comparatively  a few  prmu- 
tive  forms  of  energv.  As  the  student  grows  in  scientific  knowledge,  he 
will  find  in  chemistry  a curious  mixture  of  both  empirical  and  scientific 

knowledge. 

§ 3.  The  Generalization  of  Observations. 

It  is  the  intuition  of  unity  amid  diversity  which  impels  the  mind  to  form  a 
scionco. — F.  S.  Hoffman, 

The  correlation  of  empirical  facts  requires  qualities  °f 
from  those  employed  in  observation  and  experiment.  Both  qualities  are 
not  always  located  in  the  same  individual.  Some  excel  m the  one,  n 
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in  the  other.  Priestley  and  Scheele,  for  instance,  were  admirable  observers, 
but  they  were  not  brilliant  in  the  work  of  correlation  ; Dalton  and  Lavoisier 
were  not  particularly  distinguished  as  experimenters,  but  they  excelled  in 
correlating  experimental  data. 

There  is  still  a higher  type  of  work  for  but  a few  seekers  after  know- 
ledge. It  is — 

To  search  thro’  all 

And  reach  the  law  within  the  law. — Tennyson. 

Particular  groups  of  facts  must  be  unified  or  generalized  into  a system 
— the  .so-called  law.  As  I have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  Newton’s  celebrated 
law  epitomizes  in  one  simple  statement  how  bodies  have  always  been 
observed  to  fall  in  the  past.  Newton  did  not  discover  the  cause  of  the 
falhng  of  the  apple,  but  he  did  show  that  it  was  due  to  the  operation 
of  the  same  forces  which  hold  the  earth,  the  planets,  and  their  satellites 
in  their  appropriate  orbits.  The  scientific  generalization  explains  the 
operations  of  nature  by  showing  the  elements  of  sameness  in  what,  at 
firat  sight,  appears  to  be  a confused  jumble  of  phenomena.  Generalization 
is  the  golden  thread  which  binds  many  facts  into  one  simple  description. 
The  rare  quahty  of  mind  required  for  the  work  of  generalization  is  found 
only  in  a Newton  and  in  a Darwin.  Plato  said  that  if  ever  he  found  a 
man  who  could  detect  the  owe  in  many,  he  would  follow  him  as  a god. 

§ 4.  The  Aim  of  Science  in  general,  and  of  Chemistry  in  particular. 

Let  us  remember,  please,  that  the  search  for  the  constitution  of  the  world 
is  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  problems  presented  by  nature. — G.  Galilei. 

Science  embraces  the  sum-total  of  human  knowledge,  and  it  ranges 
over  the  whole  realm  of  nature.  Science  is  not  a mass  of  empirical  know- 
ledge gained  by  observation  and  experiment,  but  it  is  an  organized  body 
of  facts  wliich  have  been  co-ordinated  and  generalized  into  a system. 
Science  tacitly  assumes  that  nature  is  a harmonious  unity.  Science 
seeks  a complete  knowledge  of  the  multitude  of  inter-related  parts  of  the 
universe  wliich  act  and  react  on  one  another  producing  endless  divcrsit}'. 
In  fine,  science  aims  at  omniscience.  The  target,  however,  appears  to 
recede  with  increasing  knowledge,  and  science  might  well  confess  with 
Tennyson — 

So  runs  my  dream  ; But  what  am  I f 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light ; 

And  with  no  language  but  a cry. 

Our  feeble  wit  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  rear  a tree  of  scientific  know- 
ledge with  many  branches : astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
geology,  biology,  sociology,  etc.  “The  divisions  of  the  sciences,”  said 
Francis  Bacon,  “ are  like  the  branches  of  a tree  that  join  in  one  trunk,” 
and  they  are,  therefore,  more  or  less  closely  related  one  ivith  another. 
The  astronomer,  the  physicist,  the  chemist,  each  usually  keeps  to  his  own 
particular  branch. 

The  science  of  chemistry  is  man’s  attempt^  to  classify  his 

' “ Is  it  necessary  to  the  nature  of  a science  that  it  be  all  true,  and  that  it 
contains  no  admixture  of  error  ? ” asked  S.  Brown  in  1849.  The  answer  is  : By 
no  moans  ! Otherwise  chemistry  was  no  science  during  the  reign  of  phlogiston ; 
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knowledge  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  matter  in  the  universe  ; of  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  matter  ; and  of  the  phenomena  which  occur 
when  the  different  kinds  of  matter  react  one  with  another.  The 
science  of  chemistry  is  itself  so  vast  that  many  bmnchlcts  are  necessary 
for  useful  work,  and  thus  we  have : inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry, 
physical  chemistry,  mineralogical  chemistry,  bio -chemistry,  agricultural 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  etc.  The  chemist  also  frequently  aims  at  appljung 
his  knowledge  to  useful  purposes  in  the  arts  and  industries ; thus  arises 
applied,  industrial,  or  technical  chemistry. 


§ 5.  Experiment. 

Experiment  is  the  interpreter  of  nature.  Experiments  never  deceive  It 
is  our  judgment  which  sometimes  deceives  itself  because  it  expects  r^ulte 
which  experiment  refuses.  We  must  consult  experiment,  varying  the  cir- 
"umstancPes!  ^til  we  have  deduced  general  rules,  for  experiment  alone  can 
furnish  reliable  rules.— Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Chemistry  is  largely  an  experimental  science.  The  chemist  would  not 
make  much  progress  if  it  were  only  possible  to  observe  phenomena  j^t  as 
they  occur  in  nature ; and  not  possible  to  make  observations  under  deter- 
minate conditions.  By  experiment,  it  is  possible  to  make 
of  different  forces,  and  different  forms  of  matter  which  are  "otjmovm  to 
occur  in  nature.  Every  experiment  has  the  character  of  a specific  q 
tion  The  skilled  experimenter  knows  what  he  is  asking,  and  he  tries  his 
best  to  interpret  nature’s  reply,  be  it  affirmative,  negative,  or  evasive. 

Natural  phenomena,  per  se,  are  usually  too  complex  for  our  mmds 
to  grapple.  Phenomena  must  be  simplified  by  simple  experiinents.  Tlus 
SefwaSIn  R.  Hooke’s  mind  when  he  said:  “The  footstei^  of  nature  are 
to  be  traced,  not  only  in  her  ordinary  course,  but  when  she  seems  to 
put  to  her  shifts,  to  make  doublings  and  turnings  and  to  use  some  kind 
of  art  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  our  discovery.  The  more  intricate  the 
experiment,  the  greater  the  probability  of  an  obscure  and  ambi^o^ 
St  As  Lavolier  has  pointed  out,  “it  is  a nece.ssary  principle  m 
experimental  work  to  eliminate  every  complication,  and  to  make 

to  a large  number  of  haphazard 

cuDerimmts,  and  lie  discovered  oiygen  by  trying  the  effect  of  heat  on 
•■  SrStaLs,”  apparently  selected  at  random  by  John  "arltire  rf 
Bingham.  Thomas'i  Ed4n,  also,  appears  to  rZ 

phosphLscence  of  calcium  tungstate  when  ^“SferSt 

ly  deUberately  trying  the  effect  of  these  rays  on  a 
Ruhstances.  Tliis  old  prosaic  method  of  experimenting  y 

tiling”  is  necessary  in  some  cases,  and,  though  usually  bu^it^s  not 

or  “ rule  of  thumb,”  the  process  is  fundamentally  scientific,  but  it  is  not 

and  the  L'^voisierian  chemistrv  no  1,0 

SSvSTo'K 

be  proved  to  be  “ the  whole  truth  ^^^‘^®„eaning  experience.  It  has  been 
> Empirical  is  derived  from  a . i„rived  from  experience,  and  hence 

emphasized  in  the  text  that  all  ® j^etbod  of  acquiring  knowledge.  The 

empiricism  would  appear  to  be  the  g jt  is  now  usually  applied  to 

K,  however,  has  slightly  changed  m mean^^  ^ f ‘ of 

chance  experiences  which  occur  irregularly  without  any 
investigation. 
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usUcilIy  6ConoiiiiCtiI  in  tiiuc  find  labour.  Discoveries  aio  tben  due,  as 
Priestley  believed,  more  to  “chance  than  to  any  proper  design  or  pre- 
conceived theory.”  More  frequently,  the  track  of  the  experimenter  is 
blazed  by  means  of  working  hypotheses. 


§ 6.  Hypothesis,  Theory,  and  Law. 

tVe  aro  gifted  with  tho  power  of  imagination,  and  by  this  power  we  can 
enlighten  tho  darkness  which  surrounds  the  world  of  the  senses.  Bounded 
and  conditioned  by  co-operant  reason,  imagination  becomes  the  mightiest 
instrument  of  the  physical  discoverer. — J.  Tyndall. 

It  is  a popular  belief  that  “ the  aim  of  science  is  to  explain  things.” 
As  just  indicated,  the  so-called  explanations  of  science  do  not  usually  get 
much  beyond  describing  the  observed  facts  in  the  simplest  possible  terms. 
The  description  may  emphasize  the  history  of  a phenomenon  or  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a phenomenon  oceurs ; in  other  words,  science  may 
explain  a phenomenon  by  describing  how  one  event  is  determined  by  an 
antecedent  event— sometimes  called  a cause ; and  how  one  particular  set 
of  conditions — the  cause  or  causes — can  give  rise  to  another  set  of  con- 
ditions— the  event ; but  owing  to  the  limitation  of  man’s  understanding, 
we  are  far,  very  far,  from  comprehending  the  true  relations  and  the  true 
causes  of  natural  phenomena.  In  consequence,  we  are  compelled  to 
build  an  imaginary  model  showing  how  a given  set  of  conditions- — the 
hypothesis — can  produce  a particular  event.  A phenomenon  is  then 
explained  by  showing  that  it  would  be  bound  to  occur  by  the  operation 
of  the  set  of  conditions  postulated  by  the  hypothe.sis.  Consequent I3', 
hypotheses  are  essentially  guesses  at  truth. 

Hypotheses  precede  observation  and  prompt  experiments.  Hence, 
when  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (c.  1500)  said  that  “ hj'pothcsis  is  the  general, 
and  experiments  are  the  soldiers,”  he  probably  meant  that  hj^potheses 
direct  or  indicate  what  experiments  should  be  made.  Accordingly, 
hypotheses  are  indispensable  aids  in  the  systematic  quest  after  the 
secret  meaning  in  nature’s  deeds.  An  hypothesis  may  seem  to  be 
the  logical  consequence  of  known  facts,  or  it  may  be  a random  fia.sh 
of  the  imagination.  However  probable  an  hypothesis  might  appear, 
both  the  hypothesis  and  the  logical  consequences  of  the  hypothesis 
must  be  tested  by  comparison  with  facts.  It  is  not  wise  to  dogmatize 
when  direct  trial  is  possible  ; it  is  so  easy  to  err — by  ignorance  or 
oversight  — that  even  when  a conclusion  appears  to  be  indisputably 
connected  with  knowm  facts,  the  test  must  be  applied.  If  one  hypothesis 
does  not  fit  the  facts,  it  is  discarded,  and  a modification  of  the  old,  or  a 
totally  new  h\q)othesis  is  tried.  “To  try  wrong  gues.ses  is  apparently  the 
only  way  to  hit  the  right  ones.”  This  method  of  “trial  and  failure”  is 
continued  until  a successful  guess  crowns  the  investigation  ; but  one  single 
real  conflict  between  fact  and  hypothesis  will  destroy  the  most  plau-sible 
hypothesis.  Quoting  M.  Faraday : “ The  world  little  knows  how  man}' 
of  the  thoughts  and  theories  wliich  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  an 
investigator  have  been  cnished  in  silence  and  secrecy  by  Ids  owti  severe 
criticism  and  adverse  examination ; that  in  the  most  successful  instances 
not  a tenth  of  the  suggestions,  the  hopes,  the  wishes,  and  the  preliminary 
conclusions  have  been  realized.” 
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An  hypothesis  contains  a speculative  term,  an  assumption  wliich  goes 
beyond,  the  observed  facts  ; while  a law  is  a generalization  wliich  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  observed  facts.  A law  is  thus  limited  by  the  facts  it 
describes.  When  an  hypothesis  has  been  so  extended  that  it  has  a wide 
and  comprehensive  scope,  the  hypothesis  becomes  a theory.  Like  the 
Ii3^pothesis,  a theory  usually  contains  an  “unproved  assumption” — e.g. 
the  kinetic  theory,  the  atomic  theory,  etc.^ 

Two  or  more  contradictory  hypothesas  may  be  consistent  with  the 
facts,  both  cannot  be  right.  There  is,  then,  need  for  an  experimentum 
crucis — an  experiment  which  will  decide  in  favour  of  one,  and  exclude 
the  other.  An  hypothesis  is  supposed  to  be  established  when  it,  and 
it  alone,  is  in  harmony  with  known  facts.  The  hypothesis  then 
ranks  as  a theory  or  law.  Laws,  theories,  and  hypotheses  are  all  on  pro- 
bation. However  successful  a theory  or  law  may  have  been  in  the  past, 
directly  it  fails  to  interpret  new  discoveries,  its  work  is  finished,  and  it 
must  be  discarded  or  modified.  On  account  of  the  “ unproved  assumption 
embodied  in  all  hypotheses,  they  are  of  necessity  transient,  fleeting,  and 
less  stable  than  theories ; and  theories,  in  turn,  are  less  stable  than  laws. 
A theory  believed  to-day  may  be  abandoned  to-morrow.  Hypotheses 
and  theories  are  continually  changing.  Science  in  making  is  “ a battle- 
field of  competing  theories,”  the  path  of  progress  is  strewn  with  dying 
and  dead  hypotheses. 

The  student  will  now  recognize  two  important  methods  of  scientific 


investigation : 

1.  Bacon’s  deductive  method. — Here  the  facts  are  collected,  and  exhaustively 
classified  until  the  generalization  becomes  clear.  The  method  proceeds  a parttcu- 

lari  ad  universale.  ....  n , n u 

2 Newton’s  inductive  method. — Provisional  generalizations,  called  nypo- 
thesM,”  or  “ working  hypotheses,”  are  devised  to  explain  phenomena.  Observa- 
tion and  experiment  are  afterwards  employed  to  test  the  validity  of  the  proposed 
generalization. 

Summary  : According  to  Bacon,  facts  are  used  to  make  theories 
from ; and  according  to  Newton,  to  try  ready-made  theories  by.  In  order 
to  illustrate  how  the  inductive  method  is  employed  in  scientific  mvesti- 
gation,  let  us  try  to  find  an  hypothesis  to  explain  why  certain  metals 
increase  in  weight  when  calcined  in  air.  Several  other  important  examples 
will  be  given  later,  for  instance,  “ Lavoisier’s  experiments  on  the  trans- 
formation of  water  into  earth  ” ; “ Mayow’s  work  on  combustion  ” ; the 
phlogiston  hypothesis,”  etc.  Newton’s  phrase  hypotheses  nm,  fmgo  (1  do 
not  frame  hypotheses)  is  often  quoted  to  show  that  he  discountenanced 
the  inductive  method  of  scientific  investigation.  This  is  based  on  a mis- 
understanding, for  Newton,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  “no  great 
discovery  was  ever  made  without  a bold  guess. 


> Some  writers— e.<?.  W.  Ostwald— apply  the  term  “ theory  ” to  a generaliza- 
tion which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  observed  facts,  and  m that 
becomes  “ law  ” when  the  generalization  has  a wide  and  comprehensive  sc  p . 
There  are  thus,  at  least,  two  distinct  uses  of  the  term 

reasons  the  terms  may  appear  to  be  eonfused  because  the  pa.^age  ^P°' 
IS  ” to  “ theory,”  or  of  “ theory  ” to  “ law  ” has  not  always  been  attended  by 
a change  of  the  corresponding  terms — e.g.  Avogadro  s hypothesis,  y 
definitions  in  the  text  might  be  called  a “ theory. 
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§ 7.  Rey’s  Experiments  on  the  Calcination  of  Metals  in  Air. 

Lot  all  the  greatest  minds  in  the  world  be  fused  into  one  mind,  and  let  this 
great  mind  strain  every  nerve  beyond  its  power  ; let  it  seek  diligently  on 
the  earth  and  in  the  heavens  ; let  it  search  every  nook  and  cranny  of  nature  ; 
it  will  only  find  the  cause  of  the  increased  weight  of  the  calcined  metal  in 
the  air.— Jkan  Rey  (1630). 

As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  the  Ai-abian  chemist  Yeber-Abou- 
Moussah-Djafer  Al-Sofi,  commonly  called  Geber,i  knew  that  when 
metallic  lead  is  calcined  in  air,  the  resulting  calx  is  heavier  than 
the  original  metal.®  The  increase  in  weight  seems  to  have  surprised 
and  puzzled  the  earlier  chemists.  The  result  was,  later  on,  said  to  be  due 
to  “ the  absorption  of  the  vapours  of  charcoal,”  or,  as  R.  Boyle  (1683) 
expressed  it,  to  “ the  arresting  of  igneous  corpuscles  ” which  passed  through 
the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  metal  was  calcined,  or  to  “ the  removal 
of  matter  from  the  calcining  vessel.”  These  hypotheses,  more  or  less 
modified,  were  hi  vogue  for  nearly  a century.  Jean  Rey  (1630)  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  test  the  hypotheses  by  an  appeal  to  experiment. 

1.  The  facts. — In  order  to  clarify  the  mind,  let  us  review  the  facts.  Four 
things  are  present  during  the  calcination  of  the  metal  m air : (1)  The 
containing  vessel  or  crucible  ; (2)  The  metal  being  calcined ; (3)  The 
ah- ; and  (4)  Tlie  source  of  heat.  Again  the  metal  and  the  containing 
vessel  weigh  more  after  the  calcination  than  they  did  before. 

2.  The  hypotheses. — In  applying  the  inductive  method  of  investiga- 
tion to  these  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  review  every  rational  explanation  con- 
sistent with  the  facts,  and  to  examine  each  hypothesis  impartially,  since,  as 
emphasized  above,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  explanation  finally 
selected  is  alone  consistent  with  the  facts.  This  extension  of  the  inductive 
process  might  be  called  the  method  of  exhaustion.  It  is  a mistake  to 
confine  the  attention  to  one  hypothesis,  because  that  might  seriously 
limit  the  range  of  the  inquiry.  Tlie  mind  unconsciously  assimilates 
evidence  in  favour  of  a pet  hypothesis ; and  a pet  hypothesis  is  apt  to 
grow  from  a favoured  child  to  a tyrannical  master.  Four  plausible 
hypotheses  may  be  suggested  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  increase  in 
weight : (1)  the  gases,  etc.,  from  the  source  of  heat  unite  rvith  the  con- 
taining vessel ; (2)  the  air  unites  vith  the  containing  vessel ; (3)  the  gases 
from  the  flame  penetrate  the  crucible,  and  unite  with  the  metal ; and 
(4)  the  air  unites  with  the  metal.® 

' Many  discoveries  are  attributed  to  Geber  (died  777)  which  appear  to  have 
wrongfully  crept  into  the  Latin  translations  of  his  writings  ; for  instance,  the 
discovery  of  sulphuric  acid  is  generally  attributed  to  Geber,  although  E.  Lippmann 
(1901)  has  stated  that  sulphuric  acid  was  not  known  to  the  Arabian  writers  prior 
to  975  A.D.  Many  consider  “ Geber  ” to  be  a mythical  personage. 

^ The  process  of  heating  a metal  in  air  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a calx,  is  called 
calcination.  The  calces  are  generally  equivalent  to  what  the  modern  chemist  calls 
“ metallic  oxides.” 

® The  phlogiston  theory — that  on  calcination  metals  lose  a hypothetical  sub- 
stance called  phlogiston — is  discussed  later.  According  to  G.  E.  Stahl  (1823),  “ the 

fact  that  metals,  when  transformed  into  their  calces,  increase  in  weight  does  not 
disprove  the  phlogiston  theory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  confirms  it,  because  phlogiston 
is  lighter  than  air,  and,  in  combining  with  substances,  strives  to  lift  them,  and  so 
decreases  their  weight  ; consequently,  a substance  which  has  lost  phlogiston  must 
be  heavier.”  It  may  not  seem  rational  to  postulate  the  existence  of  a substance 
weighing  less  than  nothing.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  assertion : 
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3.  Testing  the  hypotheses  by  experiment. — By  heating  the  crucible 
alone,  without  the  metal,  no  change  in  weight  occurs.  This  “ blank,” 
“ dummy,”  or  “ control  ” experiment  shows  that  neither  the  first  nor  the 
second  hypothesis  will  account  for  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  metal. 
The  third  hypothesis  can  be  tested  by  heating  the  crucible  and  the  metal 
out  of  contact  with  the  air.  There  is  then  no  change  in  the  weight  of  the 
metal.  The  third  hypothesis  is  therefore  untenable.  This  method  was 
not  practicable  for  the  early  chemists,  and  hence  Rey  employed  a less 
decisive  test.  It  might  be  expected  that  if  the  results  depend  upon  the 
absorption  of  the  fiame  gases,  different  results  must  be  obtained  by  using 
different  sources  of  heat — sun  glass,  etc. — but  the  same  results  are  obtained 
in  every  case,  and  accordingly  the  third  hypothesis  is  probably  -wrong. 

4.  The  conclusion. — Apparently  the  only  constant  factor  is  air.  The 
sole  invariable  antecedent  of  a ‘phenomenon  is  probably  its  cause.  Hence, 
unless  something  has  been  overlooked,  we  conclude  that  when  metals  are 
heated  in  air,  the  increase  in  weight  is  due  to  the  fixation  of  air  by 
the  metal,  and  not  to  the  absorption  of  furnace  gases,  nor  to  variations 
in  the  weight  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  calcination  is  made. 

Rey  also  made  the  interesting  unforeseen  observation  that  “ nature, 
in  her  inscrutable  -wisdom,  has  set  limits  which  she  does  not  overstep  ” ; 
in  other  words,  hoivever  long  a metal  may  be  heated  in  air,  a definite  weight 
of  each  metal  can  combine  with  only  a definite  maximum  amount  of  air. 
Students  to-day  regularly  repeat  Rey’s  experiments  on  the  metals — under 
various  guises — as  class  exercises.  The  follo^ving  table  is  taken  from 
students’  laboratory  notebooks  : — 


Table  I. — Action  of  Air  on  the  Calcination  of  the  AIetals. 


Metal. 

Weight  of 
metal. 
Gram. 

Weight  of 
calx. 
Gram. 

Increase 

weight 

Gram. 

Magnesium  .... 

1 

1-668 

0-668 

Zinc 

1 

T246 

0-246 

Aluminium  .... 

1 

1-890 

0-890 

Copper 

1 

1-262 

0-262 

Tin 

1 

1-269 

0*269 

Ratio.  Weight 
air  absorbed : 
Aletol  used. 


1 ; 1-62 
1 : 4-06 
1 : 1-12 
1 : 3-97 
1 ; 3-72 


Hence,  one  gram  of  the  absorbed  air  is  respectively  equivalent  to 
(Absorbed  air).  Magnesium.  Zinc.  Aluminium.  Copper.  Tin. 


1 


1-52 


4-06 


1-12 


3-97 


3-72  grms. 


5.  Anticipation  of  new  phenomena. — A good  hypothesis  ought  to 
predict  phenomena  which  have  not  been  observed,  and  to  foretell  the 
results  of  new  experiments ; because,  if  the  hypothesis  be  true,  it  ought 


all  ‘matter  is  heavy  and  possesses  weight,  is  only  one  way  of  saying  that  “the 
attraction  of  gravitation  exists  between  all  masses  of  matter.  ’ This  is  by  no 
means  a self-evident  principle  because  it  is  just  as  easy  to  conceive  of  two  masses 
of  matter  repelling  one  another,  and  easier  still  to  conceive  of  two  masses  of  matter 
neither  attracting  nor  repelling  one  another.  Hence,  the  o-ssumption  of  a phlogiston 
weighing  less  than  nothing  is  not  so  silly  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  It  is  quite 
true  that  such  forms  of  matter  have  never  been  detected,  and,  accordingly,  we 
assume  that  they  do  not  exist.  Hence  also  arises  the  definition  of  matter  indicated 
in  a later  chapter. 
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to  include  all  other  cases.  A hypothesis  which  is  not  illogfical  and 
which  does  not  contradict  known  facts  is  to  be  judged  by  its  useful- 
ness. The  end  justifies  the  means.i  the  con.sequences  of  a 

hypothesis  are  logically  deduced,  a good  hypothesis  should  not  only  ex- 
plain, but  it  should  also  anticipate  facts.  Key’s  hypothesis  can  be  used 
to  predict  new  results.  In  1770,  A.  L.  Lavoisier  wrote  : 

Thus  did  I at  the  beginning  reason  with  myself.  ...  If  the  increase  in 
weight  of  a metal  calx  (calcined  in  a closed  vessel)  be  not  due  to  the  addition  of 
fire  matter,  nor  of  any  other  extraneous  matter,  but  to  the  fixation  of  a portion  of 
the  air  contained  in  the  vessel,  the  whole  vessel,  after  calcination,  must  be  no 
heavier  than  before,  and  must  merely  be  partly  void  of  air,  and  the  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  vessel  will  not  occur  until  after  the  air  required  has  entered. 

Lavoisier  confirmed  this  inference  experimentally  on  November  12, 
1774;  although  the  gifted  Russian  chemist,  M.  W.  Lomonossoff,  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  in  1756,  eighteen  years  before  Lavoisier. 


§ 8.  Lavoisier’s  Experiments  on  the  Composition  of  Air, 

Nature  is  ever  making  signs  to  us,  she  is  ever  whispering  to  us  the  beginnings 
of  her  secrets  ; the  scientific  man  must  be  ever  on  the  watch,  ready  at  once 
to  lay  hold  of  nature’s  hint,  however  small ; to  listen  to  her  whisper,  however 
low. — M.  Foster. 

Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier  (1774)  extended  Key’s  experiments  with 
more  decisive  results.  Lavoisier  heated  tin  along  -with  air  in  a closed 
vessel.  The  vessel  containing  the  air  and 
tin  did  not  increase  in  weight,  although  part 
of  the  air  was  absorbed.  When  the  flask  was 
opened,  air  rushed  in,  and  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  vessel  was  found  to  bo 
equal  to  the  increase  in  weight  which  the 
tin  alone  had  suffered.  Hence,  Lavoisier 
concluded,  with  Rey,  that  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  tin  was  solely  due  to  an 
absorption  of  the  air  in  which  the  calcination 
had  occurred.  There  was  not  sufficient  air 
in  the  flask  to  “ saturate  ” all  the  tin,  and 
yet  some  air  always  remained  as  a residue. 

Hence,  Lavoisier  concluded  further  that  only 
part  of  the  air  can  combine  with  the  metal 
during  the  calcination  ; he  also  found  that 
the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  tin  during 
calcination  is  equal  to  the  decrease  in  the 
weight  of  the  air.  Hence,  it  seems  as  if  air 
contains  at  least  two  constituents,  only  one 
of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  heated  metal. 

This  inference  must  be  tested  by  experiment. 

Lavoisier  continued  this  important  work  with  mercury  instead  of  tin. 
The  mercury  was  confined  in  a retort  unth  an  S-shaped  nock  which  dipped 
under  a bell- jar  in  a trough  of  mercury,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  air 

' G.  J.  Stonoy  expressed  the  idea  neatly  : “ A theory  is  a supposition  wc 
hope  to  be  true  ; a hypothesis  is  a supposition  whicli  we  expect  to  bo  useful.” 


Fig.  1. — Lavoisier’s  experiment 
on  the  Composition  of  Air. 
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in  the  retort  was  in  communication  with  the  air  in  the  bell-jar.  The  level 
of  the  mercury  in  the  bell-jar  was  adjusted  at  a convenient  level,  and  its 
position  “very  carefully  marked  with  a strip  of  gummed  paper.”  By 
means  of  a charcoal  furnace,  the  mercury  in  the  retort  was  heated— not 
quite  to  its  boiling  point.  Lavoisier  said ; “ Nothing  of  note  occurred 
during  the  first  day.  The  second  day  I saw  little  red  particles  swimming 
over  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  these  increased  in  number  and  volume 
during  four  or  five  days ; they  then  stopped  increasing  and  remained  in 
the  same  condition.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve  days,  seeing  that  the 
calcination  of  the  mercury  made  no  further  progress,  I put  the  fire  out.” 
After  making  allowance  for  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure, 
Lavoisier  noticed  that  the  volume  of  air  in  contact  with  the  mercury  was 
about  50  cubic  “ inches,”  and  after  the  experiment,  between  42  and  43 
cubic  “ inches.”  About  one-sixth  of  the  volume  of  air  in  the  apparatus 
was  absorbed  by  the  mercury.'-^  The  air  which  remained  in  the  retort 
was  not  absorbed  by  the  hot  mercury  ; it  extinguished  the  flame  of  a 
burning  candle  immersed  in  the  gas  ; ^ and  a mouse  was  quickly  suSocated 
when  placed  in  the  gas.  Hence,  Lavoisier  called  the  gas  azote,  from 
the  i.  privative  of  the  Greeks,  and  life.”  In  France  the  gas  is 

stiU  “ azote,”  though  in  Britain  it  is  called  “ nitrogen,”  and  m Germany 

“ StickstofT,”  that  is,  “ suffocating  stuff.” 

By  collecting  the  red  powder  and  reheating  it  m a suitable  retort, 
Lavoisier  obtained  between  7 and  8 cubic  “ inches  ” of  a gas  which  had 
obviously  been  previously  removed  from  the  air  by  Hi®  hot  mercu^^. 
When  a burning  candle  was  immersed  in  the  gas,  the  candle  burnt  vnth 
“ blinding  briUiancy,”  as  Lavoisier  expressed  it ; a smouldermg  sphnter 
of  wood  burst  into  flame  when  plunged  in  the  gas  ; and  the  gas  did  not 
suffocate  a mouse  like  azote.  Lavoisier  first  caUed  this  yiial  mr,  and 
afterwards  oxygen.  The  latter  term  is  its  present-day  designation,  in 
this  manner,  Lavoisier  proved  that  atmospheric  air  is  made  up  of  two 
gases— oxygen  and  nitrogen— of  different  and  even  opposde  natures, 
the  oxygen  alone  combines  with  the  metal  during  calcination. 

Assuming  that  this  interpretation  of  the  experiments  is  correct,  Lavoisier 
inferred  that  by  mixing  azote  and  oxygen  m the  right  proportions,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  reproduce  atmospheric  air.  This  Lavoisier  did, 
and  the  mixture  was  found  to  behave  ivith  respect  to 
spiration,  and  the  calcination  of  metals  similar  in  every  respect  to  atmos- 

^'^^Joseph  Black  (1778)  showed  that  atmospheric  air  contained  a small 

1 The  calx  or  oxide  of  mercury  is  red.  It  is  now  caUed  “ red  oxide  of  mercury,” 

‘‘.XrriL°cfSperiments  show  that  one-fifth  would  "se  of 

ihio  “the' CreStoTJroducod  the  univer.,^ 

T-irsV  of ‘Xutbh. 

definitely  that  air  “ must  bo  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  elastic  fluids  (gases). 
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quantity  of  what  he  called  “ fixed  air,”  which  was  absorbed  by  lime  water. 
Black’s  “fixed  air”  is  now  called  “carbon  dioxide.”  In  1777,  Karl 
Wilhelm  Scheele  inferred  that  air  also  contains  a httle  ammonia  because  a 
bottle  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  covered 
with  a deposit  of  sal-ammoniac  (ammonium  chloride).  So  far  as  Scheele 
could  tell,  the  only  source  of  the  ammonia  was  the  atmospheric  air. 

Summary. — Summarizing  in  modem  language  these  results : 

1.  Atmospheric  air  is  largely  made  up  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  rouglily  in  the 

proportion  1 : 4 by  volume. 

2.  Atmospheric  air  also  contains  small  traces  of  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide. 

3.  When  some  metals  are  calcined  in  air,  they  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the 

air  to  form  metalhc  oxides  (calces). 

Here  then  the  student  has  received  in  one  lesson  the  result  of  nearly  a 
thousand  years  of  thought  and  labour  on  the  nature  of  atmospheric  air ! 

Difficulties  which  confronted  the  early  investigation  of  air.-— It 
seems  curious  that  such  a long  period  of  time  should  have  been  required 
to  work  from  Geber’s  note  to  the  effect  that  metals  increase  in  weight 
when  calcined  in  air,”  to  Lavoisier’s  proof — 1/74  that  the  increase  in 
weight  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air.”  This  will  occasion 
no  surprise  when  we  remember  the  difference  between  the  properties  of 
air  which  cannot  be  seen,  and  the  properties  of  sohds  and  liquids  which 
can  be  readily  seen  and  handled.  The  most  obvious  property  of  matter 
is  its  visibihty,  and  the  conception  of  matter  divested  of  this  quality  is 
no  small  effort  to  a mind  untutored  in  physical  thought.  As  G.  F.  Rod- 
well  has  pointed  out,  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  an  intangible,  in- 
visible body,  which  exercises  no  apparent  effect  on  surrounding  objects, 
belongs  to  an  advanced  order  of  experimental  philosophy.  There  were 
no  means  of  recognizing  even  the  more  salient  properties  of  air  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  chemists  until  a comparatively  late  period,  and  the  earher 
chemists,  accordingly,  beheved  air  to  be  intrinsically  different  in  its  essence 
from  more  familiar  visible  substances.  To  illustrate  the  ideas  about  air 
which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  opening  words 
of  Lavoisier’s  essay,  “ On  the  nature  of  the  substanee  which  combines 
wdth  metals  during  their  calcination,  and  which  increases  their  weight  ” 
(1774),  may  be  quoted  : 

Do  different  kinds  of  air  exist  ? Is  it  enough  that  a body  should  be  permanently 
expanded  for  it  to  be  considered  a particular  kind  of  air  ? Are  the  different  airs 
foimd  in  nature  or  formed  by  us,  specific  substances,  or  are  they  modifications  of 
atmospheric  air  ? 

It  will  not  be  always  expedient  to  follow  the  history  of  each  hypothesis 
and  each  conquest  of  truth,  step  by  step,  as  in  the  case  of  air.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  an  ideal  plan.  Goethe  was  quite  right : “ The  history 
of  a science  is  the  science  itself.”  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  always  spare 
time  to  wander  with  the  original  investigators  into  the  byways  of  know- 
ledge. This  text-book  must,  therefore,  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  ancient 
genii,  and  jog  the  student’s  elbow  when  he  wanders  from  the  right,  or 
rather  the  conventional,  track.  We  must  learn  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others  ; and,  if  possible,  leave  behind  a record  of  our  own  so  that  future 
generations  may  profit  by  our  successes  and  failures. 
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§ 9.  What  is  an  Element  ? 

I must  not  look  upon  any  body  as  a true  principle  or  element,  ■which  is  not 
perfectly  homogeneous,  but  is  further  resolvable  into  any  number  of 
distinct  substances. — R.  Boyle. 

We  have  just  seen  that  air  can  be  resolved  into  two  gases— oxygon 
and  nitrogen.  It  is  further  possible  to  resolve  all  known  substances — air, 
water,  etc. — into  about  eighty  distinct,  elemental,  or  primitive  forms  of 
matter.  Sulphur  and  iron,  for  example,  can  bo  obtained  from  ferrous 
sulphide  ; sulphur,  iron,  and  oxygen  can  be  obtained  from  ferrous  sul- 
phate ; mercury  and  oxygen,  from  mercuric  oxide  ; hydrogen  and  chlorine, 
from  hydrogen  chloride  ; etc.  No  chemist,  however,  has  ever  separated 
from  oxygen  anything  but  oxygen  ; from  nitrogen,  anything  but  nitrogen  ; 
nor  from  mercury,  anything  but  mercury.  Hence,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
mercury  are  said  to  be  elements.  We  can  combine  mercury,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen  in  many  different  ways,  and  then  decompose  the  resulting 
compound  ; but  we  can  get  nothinglcroro  from  the  compound  than  the  three 
elements — mercury,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen — used  at  the  commencement. 
But  we  are  not  yet  prepared  mth  a definition  of  the  term  “ element.” 

We  are  indebted  to  Robert  Boyle  (1678)  and  to  A.  L.  Lavoisier  (1789)  for 
the  modern  conception  of  the  word.  Lavoisier,  quite  logically,  considered 
hme,  magnesia,  baryta,  and  alumina  to  be  elements.  We  now  know 
that  these  “ elements  ” of  Lavoisier  are  compounds  of  oxygen  with  calcium, 
magnesium,  barium,  and  aluminium  respectively.  Lavoisier  apparently 
foresaw  some  such  possibility,  for  he  stated  : “ We  are  certainly  authorized 
to  consider  them  simple  bodies  until  by  new  discoveries,  their  constituent 
elements  have  been  ascertained.”  Again,  in  1811,  the  question  whether 
chlorine — then  called  oxymuriatic  gas — was  really  an  element  or  a com- 
pound of  oxygen  mth  some  other  element  was  raised  by  Humphrey  Davy. 
Davy  claimed  that  chlorine  is  an  element  because,  although  oxygen  was 
believed  to  be  present  none  could  be  found.  “ Hence,’  added  Da'vy, 
“ we  have  no  more  right  to  say  that  oxymuriatic  gas  (i.e.  chlorine)  con- 
tains oxygen  than  to  say  that  tin  contains  hydrogen.  . . . Until  a body  is 
decomposed,  it  should  be  considered  simple.’’ 

It  is  not  possible  to  improve  upon  Lavoisier’s  conception  of  an  element, 
and  I feel  compelled  to  quote  his  words,  although  written  before  1789 : 

If  we  apply  tlie  term  elements  or  principles  to  bodies  to  express  our  idea  of 
the  last  point  which  analysis  is  capable  of  reaching,  we  must  admit,  as  elements, 
all  substances  into  which  we  are  able  to  reduce  bodies  by  decomposition.  bcot 
that  we  ore  entitled  to  affirm  that  these  substances  which  we  consider  ns  simple, 
may  not  themselves  be  compounded  of  two,  or  even  of  a greater  number  of  iiiore 
simple  principles  ; but  since  these  principles  cannot  be  separated,  or  rather,  since 
we  have  not  hitherto  discovered  the  means  of  separating  them,  they  are,  with 
regard  to  us,  ns  simple  substances,  and  we  ought  never  to  suppose  them  com- 
pounded until  experiment  and  observation  have  proved  them  to  bo  so. 

In  fine,  “ clement  ” is  a conventional  term  employed  to  represent  the 
limit  of  present-day  methods  of  analysis  or  decomposition.  We  may 
therefore  summarize  these  ideas  in  the  definition : An  element  is  a 
substance  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  contains  only  one  kind  o 
matter.  The  moment  Auer  von  Wclsbach  (1885)  proved  that  didynuum 
was  a mixture  of  praseodymium  and  neodymium,  one  element  ceased  o 
exist,  and  two  elements  were  bom.  If  it  were  found  to-morrow  that  le 
element  chlorine  is  really  a compound  of  two  new  elements  previous  y 
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unknoAvn,  the  fact  would  be  important  and  it  would  change  the  face  of 
chemistry,  but  it  would  not  render  useless  any  facts  we  know  about  chlorine. 

The  old  alchemists  sought  to  transform  some  of  the  cominon  metals 
into  gold.  Whenever  the  attempt  has  been  made  wth  materials  known 
to  bf  free  from  gold,  no  transmutation  has  been  observed.  ^h®!® 
ZtUng  intrinsically  absurd  in  the  notion,  but  at  present,  no  autbentm 
transmutation  has  been  deliberately,  or  rather  intentionally,  accomphshe  . 
When  the  evidence  has  permitted  a critical  examination,  evei^  recoided 
instance  has  been  traced  to  a mal-obsenmtion  ^ ; and  evidence  which  cannot 
be  tested  is  outside  the  range  of  scientific  methods. 


§ 10.  The  Four-Element  Theory. 

Four  elements  intimately  united 
Form  the  whole  world. — Schiller. 

The  four-element  theory  is  one  of  the  oldest  attempts  to  classify  the 
multitudinous  forms  of  matter  which  make  up  the  world.  To  the  eaily 
philosophers,  the  world  was  composed  of  four  distmct  prmciples  or  entities 
—the  earth  typified  aU  sohds  ; vxiter,  liquids ; air,  the  vi^ds,  clouds,  and 
the  breath ; and  lastly  fire  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  wor- 
shipped  by  many  as  a god.  Hence,  in  the  witings  of  the  alchemists,  we 
usually  find  a chapter  devoted  to  this  quartet : earth,  water,  a,ir,  and  fire. 
The  early  philosophers  added  a fifth  element— gwinto  perhaps 

analogous  with  the  primal  matter  of  the  Greeks  This  was  supposed 
to  be  a subtle  extract,  the  quintessence  of  the  other  four.  The  ancient 
Hindu  philosophers  had  previously  added  a fifth  element  which,  in 
their  system,  was  supposed  to  be  the  medium  for  propagating  sound, 
etc.,  and  which,  in  consequence,  had  something  in  cominon  mth  the 
modern  concept  of  an  aether  pervading  aU  space.^ 

The  four-element  theory  was  demolished  when  water,  air,  and  the 
earths  were  decomposed  into  stUl  simpler  bodies  ; and  when  fire  was  shonm 
to  be  a manifestation  of  energy.  It  is  probable  that  the  term  element 
was  not  used  by  the  old  philosophers  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  to-day. 
Whatever  the  idea  involved  in  the  four-element  theory,  it  was  beheved 
by  many  different  races  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  ; it  has  pervaded 
the  philosophy  of  all  thinking  races  ; it  has  been  sung  by  the  poets  ot 
every  land ; and  it  has  had  a longer  life  than  any  succeeding  philosophy. 
The  theory  was  living  a couple  of  centuries  ago  ; it  is  now  dead. 


1 See  the  chapter  on  “ Radioactivity  ” towards  the  end  of  this  work. 

2 Air,  not  the  lethor,  is  the  medium  for  propagating  sound. 


CHAPTER  II 


Combination  by  Weight 

§ I.  The  Law  of  Constant  Composition. 

Nature  in  her  unscrutable  wisdom  has  set  limits  which  she  never  over- 
steps.—Jean  Rey. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the  singular  observation  made  by 
Jean  Rey  (1630)  that  during  the  calcination  of  a metal  in  air,  “ the  weight 
of  the  metal  increased  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  when  the  metal 
is  saturated,  it  can  take  up  no  more  air.  Do  not  continue  the  calcination 
in  this  hope ; you  would  lose  your  labour.”  The  examples  previously 
quoted — Table  I — have  shown  that  one  gram,  and  only  one  gram,  of  air  is 
absorbed  by  definite  amounts  of  the  given  metals  under  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment,  and  Lavoisier’s  work  proves  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
is  alone  absorbed.  Accordingly,  one  part  by  weight  of  oxygen  is  equivalent 
to  : 

Oxygen.  Magnesium.  Zinc.  Aluminium.  Copper.  Tin. 

1 1-52  4-06  1T2  3-97  3-72 

Instead  of  taking  the  weight  of  oxygen  unity,  it  wiU  be  more  convenient, 
later  on,  and  also  more  in  accord  \vith  general  usage,  to  make  oxygen  8 
instead  of  unity.  Hence,  multiplying  the  preceding  numbers  by  8,  we 
obtain  : 

Oxygon.  Magnesium.  Zinc.  Aluminium.  Copper.  Tin. 

8 12-16  32-48  8-96  31-76  29-76 

When  magnesium  is  calcined  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  or  air,  the 
metal  always  unites  -with  the  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
oxygen  per  1-52  parts  of  magnesium,  or  8 parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  per 
12-16  parts  by  weight  of  magnesium.  The  same  principle  obtains  when 
magnesium  oxide  is  made  in  several  different  ways ; and  fikemse  with 
the  other  metallic  oxides.  Hence,  as  P.  G.  Hartog  puts  it : two  like 
portions  of  matter  have  the  same  composition.  The  converse  of  this 
statement  is  not  necessarily  true. 

The  exact  work  of  J.  S.  Stas  and  of  T.  W.  Richards  and  many 
others  has  firmly  established  this  deduction  for  the  regular  type  of 
chemical  compounds.  J.  S.  Stas  (I860),  for  example,  studied  among  other 
things,  the  composition  of  silver  chloride  prepared  by  four  different  processes 
at  different  temperatures.  He  found  that  100  parts  of  silver  furnished 
132-8425,  132-8475,  132-842,  132-848  parts  of  silver  chloride ; and  that 
neither  the  temperature  nor  the  method  of  preparation  had  any  influence 
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on  the  composition  of  the  chloride.  The  difference  between  the  two 
extremes  is  less  than  O'OOG  part  per  100  parts  of  silver.  Tins  shows 
that  the  errors,  incidental  to  all  experimental  work,  are  here  remarkably 
small.  Hence,  Stas  stated  : “ If  the  recognized  constancy  of  stable 

chemical  compounds  needed  further  demonstration,  I consider^  the  almost 
absolute  identity  of  my  results  has  now  completely  proved  it.” 

The  student  %viU  take  notice  that  xce  are  unable  to  prove  the  law  of  coiy 
slant  pro-portions  with  mathematical  exactness.  However  skilful  a chemist 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  exact  measurement  without  committiirg  an 
“ error  of  observation  ” or  an  “ error  of  experiment."  It  is  assumed  that  the 
small  difference  0’005  per  cent,  between  the  two  extreme  results  of  Stas 
(1)  is  wholly  due  to  the  unavoidable  errors  of  experiment,  for  we  cannot 
expect  an  exact  solution  of  the  problem  ; and  (2)  is  not  due  to  a very 
slight  inexactitude  m the  law  of  constant  proportions.  {Cf.  p.  473.) 

The  composition  of  a definite  chemical  compound  appears  to  be 
independent  of  its  mode  of  formation,  and  therefore  it  is  inferred  that 
substances  always  combine  in  definite  proportions.  If  an  excess  of  one 
substance  be  present,  the  amount  in  excess  is  extraneous  matter.  Tliis 
deduction  from  the  observed  facts  is  called  the  law  of  definite  proportions, 
or  the  law  of  constant  composition : a particular  chemical  compound 
always  contains  the  same  elements  united  together  in  the  same  pro- 
portions. Probably  no  generalization  in  chemistry  is  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  this.  It  was  not  discovered  by  any  particular  man,  but 
gradually  grew  among  the  doctrines  of  chemistry.  The  law  was  tacitly 
accepted  by  many  before  it  was  overtly  enunciated — e.g.  J.  Rey  (1630), 
I.  Newton  (1706),  G.  E.  Stahl  (1720),  F.  G.  Rouelle  (1764),  C.  F.  Wenzel 
(1777),  T.  Bergmann  (1783),  etc.  So  great  is  the  faith  of  chemists  in  the 
truth  of  this  generalization  that  a few  accurate  and  careful  experiments 
are  considered  sufficient  to  settle,  once  for  all,  the  composition  of  a sub- 
stance. For  instance,  if  a substance  possessing  all  the  properties  of  mag- 
nesium oxide  be  given  to  a chemist,  without  taking  any  more  trouble,  he 
knows  that  it  ■will  contain  12’16  parts  of  magnesium  for  every  8 parts  of 
oxygen. 

Historical. — The  validity  of  the  law  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
controversy  during  the  years  between  1800  and  1808.  J.  L.  Proust  main- 
tained that  constant  composition  is  the  invariable  rule  ; C.  L.  Berthollet 
maintained  that  constant  composition  is  the  exception,  variable  com- 
position the  rule.  Proust’s  words  are  worth  quotmg  : 

According  to  my  view,  a compound  is  n privileged  product  to  which  nature 
has  assigned  a fixed  composition.  Nature  never  produces  a compound,  even 
through  the  agency  of  man,  other  than  balance  in  hand,  pondere  et  messura.  Between 
pole  and  pole  compounds  are  identical  in  composition.  Their  appearance  may 
vary  owing  to  their  manner  of  aggregation,  but  their  properties  never.  No 
differences  have  yet  been  observed  between  the  oxides  of  iron  from  the  South, 
and  those  from  the  North  ; the  cinnabar  of  Japan  has  the  same  composition  os 
the  cinnabar  of  Spain  ; silver  chloride  is  identically  the  same  whether  obtained 
from  Peru  or  from  Siberia  ; in  all  the  world  there  is  but  one  sodium  chloride  ; 
one  saltpetre  ; one  calcium  sulphate  ; and  one  barium  sulphate.  Analysis  con- 
firms these  facts  at  every  step. 

It  might  be  thought  that  positive  assertions  of  this  kind,  backed  by 
accurate  experimental  work,  would  leave  no  subject  for  disputation.  But, 
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surveying  the  battlefield  in  the  light  of  the  present-day  knowledge,  it 
seems  tliat  another  quite  different  phenomenon  was  confused  wth  the 
law  of  constant  composition ; and  the  methods  of  analysis  were  not  very 
precise.  Some,  probably  from  the  unfounded  belief  that  Proust  de- 
servedly annihilated  Berthollet,”  call  the  generalization  discussed  in  this 
chapter,  “ Proust’s  law.”  We  shall  see  later  that  a phenomenon  which 
Proust  apparently  did  not  clearly  recognize  prevented  him  from  annilii- 
lating  Berthollet. 


§ 2.  Physical  and  Chemical  Changes. 


One  element  or  compound  is  distinguished  from  all  other  elements 
or  compounds  in  possessing  certain  specific  and  characteristic 
properities.  First  and  foremost,  a chemical  compound  has  a fixed 
and  definite  composition ; then  again,  it  melts  and  boils  at  definite 
temperatures  ; its  specific  gravity,  specific  heat,  colour,  odour,  behaviour 
when  in  contact  with  other  substances,  etc.,  are  characteristic  of  one 
particular  chemical  compound.  When  the  melting  point  of,  say,  pure 
silver  ehloride  has  been  once  accurately  determined,  it  follows  that 
all  other  samples  of  pure  silver  chloride  will  melt  at  the  same  tem- 
perature under  the  same  conditions.  The  more  salient  characterisBc 
properties  of  an  element  or  compound  are  employed  as  tests  for  its  identifi- 
cation— that  is,  for  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  known  compounds. 
Thus  a student  would  be  probably  correct  in  stating  that  a solution  con- 
tained a silver  compound  if  it  gave  a white  precipitate  when  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  was  insoluble  m hot  water. 


and  soluble  m aqueous  ammoma. 

Physical  changes. — ^Vhen  hquid  water  becomes  ice  or  steam  there  is  no 
change  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substance,  for  the  matter  which  makes 
steam  and  ice  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  liquid  water.  A substance 
can  generally  change  its  state,  as  when  liquid  water  becomes  steam  or  ice. 
The  idea  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  a substance 
is  called  by  the  same  name,  whether  it  be  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous 
state  of  aggregation,  e.g.,  we  speak  of  “ liquid  ” oxygen,  “ hquid  an-, 
“ molten  ” silver  chloride,  etc.  Again,  matter  may  change  its  volume  by 
expansion  or  contraction  ; it  may  change  its  texture,  as  when  a porous 
solid  is  compressed  to  a compact  mass  ; it  may  change  its  form,  as  when 
matter  in  bulk  is  ground  to  powder  ; it  may  change  its  magnetic  qualities, 
as  when  a piece  of  soft  iron  in  contact  with  a magnet  attracts  other  pieces 
of  iron,  etc.  It  is  conventionally  '■  agreed  to  say  that  in  none  of  these  cases 
of  physical  change  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  formation  of  a new  ^b- 
stance;  and  that  the  matter  does  not  lose  or  change  those  properties 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  forms  of  matter.  A physical  change 
involves  an  alteration  in  the  properties  of  a substance  without  the  for- 
mation of  a new  substance. 


1 I must  confess  that  in  writing  this  book  I have  found  this  chapter  to  be  the 
moat  difficult.  Wo  have  some  uncomfortable  doubts  if  magnetized  "-ud  d ^ 
neUzed  iron  can  be  called  the  same  Idnd  of  matter;  +^0^ 

monoclinic  and  rhombic  sulphur  ; and  to  water  at  -20  +20  . i nrt  + •.  „ 

student  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  after  reading  § 3 in  the  chapter  on  aU,  , 
and  § 7 in  the  chapter  on  " Sulphur.” 
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Chemical  changes. — When  magnesium  metal  is  heated  in  air,  a white 
powder  is  formed,  and  when  mercuric  oxide  is  similarly  treated,  mercury 
and  oxygen  are  obtained.  The  action  of  heat  in  both  cases  furnishes 
forms  of  matter  with  very  different  specific  properties  from  those  forms 
of  matter  employed  at  the  start.  A chemical  change  involves  the 
formation  of  a fresh  substance  or  substances,  with  different  specific 
properties  from  the  original  substance  or  substances.  In  both  chemical 
and  physical  changes,  as  we  shall  soon  find,  the  total  mass  of  matter  before 
and  after  the  change  remains  constant,  but  in  chemical  changes  alone  the 
kind  of  matter  alters. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  physical  and  chemical 
changes,  because  the  only  real  distinction  between  the  two  turns  on  the 
question  : Is  there  any  evidenee  of  the  formation  of  a new  substance 
during  the  change  ? The  evidence,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  is  not  always 
conclusive. 


§ 3.  Compounds  and  Mixtures. 


1.  The  constituents  of  a compound  are  combined  indefinite  pro= 
portions. — The  law  of  constant  proportions  is  of  fundamental  importance 
in  forming  a conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  “ chemical  compound.” 
If  a substance  produced  in 
different  ways  be  not  con- 
stant in  composition,  it  is 
not  considered  to  be  a 
chemical  compound,  but 
rather  a mixture.  R. 

Bunsen  (1846),  for  ex- 
ample, showed  that  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  to 
nitrogen  in  atmospheric 
air  is  not  constant,  because 
the  oxygen  varies  from 
20-97  to  20-84  per  cent, 
by  volume,  by  methods 
of  measurement  with  an 
error  not  exceeding  0-03 
per  cent.  Hence,  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
atmospheric  air  are  said 
to  be  simply  mixed  to- 
gether, and  not  combined 
chemically.  We  shall  soon  see,  however,  that  substances  with  a definite 
composition  are  usually,  but  not  always,  chemical  compounds. 

2.  Compounds  are  homogeneous,  mixtures  are  usually  hetero- 
geneous.— It  is  comparatively  easy  to  detect  particles  of  sugar  and  sand 
in  a mixture  of  the  two  ; and  a simple  inspection  of  a piece  of  Clornish 
granite  will  show  that  it  is  a mixture  of  at  least  four  constituents — silvery 
flakes  of  mica  ; black  patches  of  schorl ; whitish  crystals  of  felspar  ; and 
clear  glassy  crystals  of  quartz.  A photograph  of  a thin  slice  of  this  rock, 
as  it  appears  under  the  microscope  m.agnified  about  50  diameters,  is 


Fio.  2. — Cornish  Granite  (X  50). 
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shown  in  Fig.  2.  Although  the  particles  of  felspar,  mica,  schorl,  and 
quartz  differ  from  one  another  in  size,  and  shape,  no  essential  difference 
can  be  detected  in  the  composition  and  properties  of  different  Kunples 
of  pure  quartz,  ]>uro  felspar,  mica,  and  schorl.  Hence,  it  is  inferred 
that  the  sanqile  of  granite  is  a mixture  of  schorl,  felspar,  quartz, 
and  mica ; and  that  each  of  these  minerals  is  a true  chemical  com- 
pound Very  frequently,  the  constituents  of  a mixture  arc  too  small  to  be 
distinguished  by  simple  inspection,  and  the  body  appears  homogeneous. 

A microscopic  examination  may  reveal  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
the  substance.  Blood  and  milk,  for  instance,  appear  to  be  homogeneous 
fluids,  but  under  the  microscope  the  former  appears  as  a colourless  lluid 
with  red  corpuscles  in  suspension;  and  milk  appeai-s  as  a transparent 
liquid  containing  innumerable  white  globules  (fat).  Naturally,  too,  the 
stronger  the  inagniHcation,  the  greater  the  probability  of  detecting  whether 
the  body  is  homogeneous  or  not.  Sometimes  the  microscope  fails  to  detect 
non-homogeneity  under  conditions  where  other  tests  indicate  hetero- 

^ Before  constant  composition  can  be  accepted  as  a proof  of  chemical 
combination,  it  must  also  be  shoum  that  the  sub.stance  is  homogeneous  A 
homogeneous  substance  is  one  in  which  every  part  of  the  substance  has 
exactly  the  same  composition  and  properties  as  every  other  part, 
substance  may  have  a fixed  and  constant  composition  and  be 

homoeeneous— e.7.,  cryohydrates  and  eutectic  mixtures  to  be  described  latei. 

A Srrma/bc  LmVnco™,  fo.'  all  >vo  can  tell  te  tho  contrary  and 
yet  not  have  a constant  composition— e.g.  atmospheric  air ; a solution  of 
Lgar  in  water,  etc.  This  simply  means  that  all  chemical  comp<miuls  are 
JuLoqeneous,  but  all  homogeneous  substances  are  not  chemiml  compmimls. 
Seerit  is  sometimes  quite  impossible  to  teU  by  any  smgle  test  whether 
a given  substance  is  a mixture  or  a tme  chemical  ^ 

%.  The  constituents  of  a mixture  can  usually  separated  by 
mechanical  processes.-The  properties  of  a mixture  of  finely  PO^^^red 
iron  and  sulphur  have  been  used  in  chemical  text-books  , 

illustrate  the  difference  between  mixtures  and  compounds.  It  vould 
be  difficult  to  find  a better  example.  Rub  together  a mixture  containing, 
sav  6 grams  of  iron  and  4 grams  of  sulphur  in  a mortar,  and  note  that . 
(irthe^colour  of  the  mixture  is  intermediate  between  the  colour  of  the  iron 
and  of  the  sulphur;  (2)  the  particles  of  iron  and  sulphur  can  be  i caddy  dis- 
tTnguished  uX  tk;  microscope;  (.3)  some  of  the  iron  can  be  removed 
TOthout  difficulty  by  means  of  a magnet ; and  (4)  the 
Quite  readily  by  washing  the  mixture  on  a dry  filter  paper  bj  meai 
carbon  disulphide.  The  sulphur  dissblves  m tire  carbon  disulphide , the 

‘ See  a later  section  on  “ ,^ncef^  coorte!le^^^  nl'on 

rto'ok*  •‘SSV.Voi'f  tho  first  time.  A tent-beel  .honld  be  rend 

forwards  aTid  backwards 
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these  tests.  Solvents,  as  we  shall  find  later,  sometimes  decompose  a com- 
pound into  its  constituents,  or  conversely,  “ cause  ” the  constituents  of  a 
mixture  to  combine. 

4.  A mixture  usually  possesses  the  common  specific  properties  of 
its  constituents ; the  properties  of  a compound  are  usually  characteristic 
of  itself  alone. — The  properties  of  a mixture  are  nearly  always  additive, 
i.e,,  the  resultant  of  the  properties  of  the  constituents  of  the  mixture.  For 
instance,  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a white  and  black  powder  will  be 
grey.  The  specific  gravity  of  a mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  two  sub- 
stances of  specific  gravity  ^ 3 and  6 will  be  4,  because  if  one  c.c.  of  water 
weighs  one  gram,  there  will  be  a mixture  of  0'5  c.c.  weighing  T5  gram  of 
one  substance ; O'o  c.c.  of  the  other  substance  weighing  2'5  grams  ; and 
1'5  + 2-5  = 4 grams  per  c.c.  It  must  be  added  that  such  properties  of 
compounds  are  additive,  for  they  are  the  sum  of  the  properties  of  their 
constituents. 

Examples. — (1)  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  air  containing  a mixture  of 
one  volume  of  oxygen  and  four  volumes  of  nitrogen  when  the  specific  gravity  of 
oxygen  is  16,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  nitrogen,  It'Ol  ? One-fifth  volume  of 
oxygon  weiglis  3'2  units,  and  four-fifths  volume  of  nitrogen  weighs  11-2  units. 
Hence,  one  volume  of  the  mixture  will  weigh  14-4  units  when  one  volume  of 
oxygen  weiglis  16  units. 

(2)  Ozonized  air — a mixture  of  air  and  ozone — has  a specific  gravity  1-3698, 
and  it  contains  13-84  per  cent,  by  weight  of  air,  specific  gravity  unity,  and 
86-16  per  cent,  of  ozone.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  ozone  ? Here  13-84 
grams  of  air  occupy  13-84  -i-  1 volumes;  and  86-16  grams  of  ozone  occupy 
86-16  -i- X volumes,  where  x denotes  the  specific  gravity  of  ozone.  Hence,  100 
grains  of  ozonized  air  occupy  100  1-3698  = 73  volumes.  Hence,  73  00  = 

86-16  -i-x+  13-84  ; or  a;  = 1-456. 

If  a portion  of  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  iron  indicated  above  be 
placed  in  a hard  glass  test-tube,  and  warmed  over  the  Bunsen’s  flame,  the 
contents  of  the  tube  begin  to  glow  and  a kind  of  combustion  spreads 
throughout  the  whole  mass.  When  cold,  break  the  test-tube,  and  note 
that  (1)  the  porous  black  mass  formed  during  the  action  is  quite  different 
from  the  original  mixture  ; (2)  the  microscope  shows  that  the  powdered 
mass  is  homogeneous  ; (3)  it  is  not  magnetic  like  iron,'*  and  (4)  it  gives 
up  no  sulphur  when  digested  with  carbon  disulphide.  ^ These  facts  lead 
to  the  assumption  that  there  has  been  a chemical  reaction  between  the 
sulphur  and  the  iron.  When  chemical  combhiation  occurs,  the  reacting 
cemstituents  appear  to  lose  their  individuality  or  identity  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, and  each  new  substance  which  is  formed  has  its  oivn  distinctive 
properties. 

^ ^ Specific  Gravity.  The  student  is  supposed  to  know  that  specific  gravity 

vs  a nuttier  which  expresses  how  much  heavier  a given  substavice  is  than  an  equal 
volume  of  water  taken  at  a standard  temperature  and  pressure.  In  the  case  of  gases 
either  air  = unity,  oxygen  = 16,  hydrogen  = 1,  or  hydrogen  = 2 is  taken  ai 
standard  ; and  in  the  case  of  liquids  and  solids,  water  at  +4“,  or  at  0“,  is  taken  as 
unity.  The  great  value  of  specific  gravity  data  lies  in  the  fact  that  specific  gravity 
IS  a number  which  enables  volume  measurements  to  be  converted  into  weights  and 
weight  measurements  to  be  converted  into  volumes.  Specific  gravity  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  the  weight  of  unit  volume  if  the  standard  water  = 1 be  taken,  and 
the  weights  are  reckoned  in  grams,  and  volumes  in  cubic  centimetres.  There  is 
no  need  hero  to  distinguish  between  densitv  and  specific  gravity. 


provided  the  sulphur  was  not  in  excess,  but  the  excess  of  sulphur  if 


present  can  often  be  driven  off  as  vapour. 
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5.  Thermal,  actinic  (light),  or  electrical  phenomena  usually  occur 
during  chemical  changes.-Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  fact  t 
a great  deal  of  heat  was  developed  during  the  combination  of  the  and 
sulphur.  The  heat  required  to  start  the  reaction  does  not  account  for  the 
aniLnt  of  heat  developed  during  the  reaction,  ihis  ]K)mt  is  peihaps 
better  emphasized  by  placing  an  intimate  mixture  of  powdered  sulphur 
and  zinc  on  a stone  slab.  After  the  flame  of  a Bunsen  s burner  has  been 
allowed  to  play  on  a portion  of  the  mixture  for  a short  time  to  start  the 
reaction,  the  zinc  and  sulphur  combine  with  almost  explosive  violence. 
A large  amount  of  heat  and  light  are  developed  during  the  , 

II  a plate  of  eommerolal  ai„c  be  placed  m ddote 

Plan. 

Negative  « ,1,  Positive 
Platinum  ^ ^ Zinc 
Plate  s Plate 


evolved,  and  if  a ther- 
mometer be  placed  in 
the  vessel,  the  rise  of 
temperature  shows 
that  heat  is  generated 
during  the  chemical 
action.  If  the  zinc  be 
pure,  very  little  if  any 
gas  is  developed.  It 
makes  no  difference  if 
a plate  of  platmum  be 
dipped  in  the  same 
vessel  as  the  zinc,  pro- 
vided the  plates  are  not 
allowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  one 

another  If  the  two  plates  are  connected  by  a piece  of  copper  wire  a 
rapid  stream  of  gas  bubbles  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  J 

Infeomeg.”  alJeomes  from  the  einc  plate.  The J.l.tmu",  « 

by  the  acid  i„  a„y  tvay,  but  the  ^ “lll^-tho  defleeto 

be  interposed  in  the  circuit  between  the  two 

of  the  needle  shows  that  an  electric  current  passes  from  the  platinum  to  tlie 

the  acid  or  the  zinc  is  used  up.  _ 

Nomenclature.— The  junction  platinum 

called  the  negative  or  - PO|e;  and  i,*^®  ^ ;g„ce.  the  zinc  or  positive  plate 

plate  is  called  the  positive  or  + pole-  ^ short  thick  line,  and  the  platinum  or 
of  the  coll  B is  often  represented  by  ^ tlie  plan.  Fig  3.  Hence 

and  this  particular  combination  can  bo  symbolized  . 

Platinum  1 Dilute  sulphuric  acid  ] Zinc 

The  chemicl  reue«o„  1"  lUhe^S^  "Si 

mical  mode  of  generating  ^ generated  during  chemical 

cell  on  the  market  agree  in  this : Electricity  is  generateu  ou  g 

action. 


Fig.  3.— Electricity  by  Chemical  Action— Voltaic  Cell 
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The  development  of  heat,  light,  or  electrification  are  common  concomi- 
tants of  chemical  action.  The  absence  of  such  phenomena  when  substances 
are  simply  mixed  together  is  usually  taken  as  one  sign  that  chemical 
action  has  not  taken  place.  When  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  mixed  together 
in  suitable  proportions  to  make  atmospheric  air,  there  is  no  sign  of  chemical 
action,  and  this  fact  is  sometimes  cited  among  the  proofs  that  air  is  a 
mixture. 

Summary. — The  teats  for  distinguishing  chemical  compounds  from  mixtures 
involve  answers  to  the  following  question-s  : 

1.  Are  the  different  constituents  united  in  definite  and  constant  proportions  ? 

2.  Is  the  substance  homogeneous  ? 

3.  Are  the  properties  of  the  substance  additive  ? 

4.  Were  thermal,  actinic,  or  electrical  phenomena  developed  when  the  sub- 

stance was  compounded  ? 

6.  Can  the  constituents  be  separated  by  mechanical  processes  ? 

Mechanical  processes  of  separation. — The  so-called  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  separation  usually  include:  (1)  Magneting,  hand-picking,  sieving, 
elutriation,  etc.;  (2)  If  some  mixtures  be  placed  in  Mquids  of  the  right 
specific  gravity,  the  lighter  constituents  will  float,  and  the  heavier  con- 
stituents will  sink;  (3)  Differences  in  the  solubility  of  the  constituents  in 
suitable  solvents;  (4)  Distillation,  freezing,  etc. 

It  may  be  useful  to  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
“ mechanical  ” processes  of  separation,  involving  solution,  freezing,  and 
distillation,  are  not  always  satisfactory  tests  for  distinguishing  chemical 
compounds  from  mechanical  mixtures.  It  is  generally  stated  that  “ a 
solution  of  sugar  or  of  salt  in  water  is  a mechanical  mixture  because, 
though  homogeneous,  the  salt  or  sugar  can  be  recovered  unchanged  from 
the  water  by  the  mechanical  process  of  evaporation.”  This  is  an  un- 
warranted assumption.  The  salt  and  water  may  have  combined,  and  the 
product  of  the  chemical  combination  may  be  decomposed  into  salt  and 
water  during  the  process  of  evaporation. 

The  above  h'st  does  not  exhaust  the  available  tests,  but  in  spite  of 
what  we  know,  there  is  sometimes  a lingering  doubt  whether  a particular 
substance  is  a mixture  or  a true  chemical  compound.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  tests  are  impracticable,  others  are  indecisive.  As 
previously  stated,  o\ving  to  our  ignorance,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  state 
“ the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.” 

§ 4.  Circumstantial  and  Cumulative  Evidence. 

To  find  the  truth  is  a matter  of  luck,  the  full  value  of  which  is  only  realized 
when  wo  can  prove  that  what  wo  have  found  is  true.  Unfortunately,  the 
certainty  of  our  knowledge  is  at  so  low  a lev'el  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  follow 
along  the  lines  of  greatest  probability. — J.  J.  Berzelius. 

Suppose  a substance  is  suspected  to  be  a chemical  compound  because 
it  appears  to  be  homogeneous  ; on  investigation,  we  find  that  it  has  a fixed 
definite  composition.  This  verifies  our  first  suspicion,  and  the  joint 
testimony  gives  a very  much  more  probable  conclusion  than  cither  alone. 
By  piling  up  the  evidence  in  this  manner,  for  or  against  our  susjiicion, 
we  can  make  a chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  enables  highly 
probable  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  Each  bit  of  evidence  taken  by  itself 
is  not  of  much  value,  but  all  the  evidence  taken  collectively  has  tremendous 
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weight.  It  is  easy  to  sec,  too,  that  the  probability  that  an  hj'pothesis 
is  valid  becomes  less  as  the  number  of  unproved  assumptions  on  which 
it  is  based  becomes  greater. 

We  can  even  get  a numerical  illustration.  If  the  definite-compound 
test  be  right  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  probabihty  that  a given  substance 
of  definite  composition  is  a true  compound  is  ; similarly,  if  the  homo- 
geneous test  be  right  three  times  out  of  four,  the  probabihty  that  the  given 
homogeneous  substance  is  a chemical  compound  is  f ; and  the  probability 
that  the  given  homogeneous  substance  of  definite  composition  is  a true 
compound  is  Every  bit  of  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  a con- 
clusion multiplies  the  probability  of  its  being  correct  in  an  emphatic 
manner ; and  evidence  against  a conclusion  acts  similarly  in  the  converse 
way.  Huxley  has  stated  that  one  of  the  tragedies  in  science  is  the  slaughter 
of  a beautiful  hypothesis  by  one  incongnierU  fact ; a conclusion  based  solely 
upon  circumstantial  evidence  is  always  in  danger  of  this  Damoclean  sword. 

A writer  has  said : “ MTicn  two  facts  seem  to  be  in  conflict,  we  may- 
be driven  to  decide  which  is  the  more  credible  of  the  two.”  This  state- 
ment may  give  rise  to  a misimderstanding.  We  cannot  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  two  contradictory  facts.  Facts  can,  and  often  do,  contradict 
l^ypotheses.  Again,  a fact  is  a fact  and  cannot  be  disputed.  If  there 
be  any  doubt  about  the  truth  of  an  alleged  fact,  something  is  vTong.  The 
laboratory,  not  the  study,  is  the  place  to  decide  if  the  alleged  fact  is  the 
result  of  an  incomplete  or  of  a mal-observation.  Facts  qxia  facts  cannot 
be  graded  in  degrees  of  probability  or  credibility. 


§ 5.  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

It  is  surely  not  fitting  for  a chemist  to  make  a large  number  of  experiments 
with  the  sole  object  of  rapidly  making  new  products,  for  he  will  then  over- 
look phenomena  and  changes  during  the  operations  which  might  servo 
as  important  clues  to  an  explanation  of  natures  secrets.— M.  \V.  UOMO- 
NOSSOFF. 

The  term  synthesis— itom.  the  Greek  aiv  (.syn),  vdth ; rSiw  (titheo), 
I place— is  employed  for  the  operations  involved  in  making  a par- 
ticular compound  from  its  constituents.  E.q.,  methods  for  the  pmthesis 
of  ferrous  sulphide,  and  also  for  the  synthesis  of  various  oxides,  were 
described  in  preceding  sections.  The  term  analysis— horn  the  Greek 
aui  (ana),  back ; Aiio,  (lyo),  I loosen— is  employed  for  ^e  process  of 
separating  the  constituents  of  a compound  or  mixture.  Dius  mercunc 
oxide  is  broken  down  into  its  constituents  when  heated.  The  object  of 
the  analysis  may  be  to  answer  the  question  : What  are  the  constituents 
of  the  mixture  or  compound  ? The  analysis  is  then  said  to  be^3««htahi-e. 
If  the  relative  quantities  of  the  different  constituents  aie  to  be  detei  mined, 
the  analysis  is  said  to  be  qnantitalive.  For  instance,  if  a weighed  portion 
of  a mixture  of  sulphur  and  iron  be  treated  vuth  carbon  disulphide  as 
described  above,  and  the  separated  sulphur  and  iron  be  weighed,  the  two 
weights  should  be  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  original  mixture  taken 
for  the  analysis.  The  numbers  so  obtained  express  the  result  of  a quanti- 
tative analysis  of  the  mixture.  r 

Analysis  of  gunpowder.— Gunpowder  is  a mixture  of  nitre  (soliib 

in  waterh  sulphur  (soluble  in  carbon  disulphide),  and  carbon 

in  both  the  solvents  just  mentioned).  Hence,  gunpowder  can  be  analysed 
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by  first  washing  a weighed  quantity  of  the  powder  on  a filter  paper  with 
warm  water ; and  collecting  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  to  dryness 
in  a weighed  dish.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  dish  wfith  its  contents 
represents  the  amount  of  nitre.  The  insoluble  residue  is  dried  and  treated 
in  a similar  manner  with  carbon  disulphide,  and  the  amount  of  sulphur 
determined  as  in  the  case  of  the  mixture  of  iron  and  sulphur.  The 
dried  carbon  is  then  weighed.  The  result  of  a quantitative  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  gimpowder,  expressed  in  percentage  numbers,  is:  nitre,  78  per 
cent.  ; sulphur,  12  per  cent.  ; charcoal,  10  per  cent.  For  the  appearance 
of  the  residual  nitre  (potassium  nitrate)  left  on  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solution,  see  Fig.  178  (left) ; and  for  the  sulphur  residue.  Fig. 
148. 

There  was  one  period  in  the  history  of  chemistry  when  the  discovery 
or  synthesis  of  new  substances  was  considered  to  be  the  main  aim  of  the 
chemist ; and  the  style  of  some  old  text-books  on  chemistry  was  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  cookery-recipe  books.  This  work  has  been  useful,  for 
it  has  furnished  modern  chemistry 
■with  raw  empirical  material  to  bo 
worked  up  into  science.  Modern 
chemistry  therefore  is  not  so  much 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  new 
compounds,  as  to  a more  careful 
study  of  the  old.  Wo  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  truth  of 
the  inspired  words  of  M.  W. 

Lomonossoff,  cited  above,  though 
written  in  1751,  and  the  growing 
use  of  “ squared  paper  ” in 
chemical  text-books  is  “ a sign  of 
the  times.” 

Synthesis  of  zinc  sulphate. — 

The  solution  which  remains  when 

thedilute  sulphuric  acid, indicated  4.-Crystals  of  Zinc  Sulphate  ( X 50). 

on  p.  20,  can  dissolve  no  more 

zinc,  may  be  filtered  and  evaporated  over  a hot  plate  until  a drop  of  the  hot 
solution  crystalhzes  when  placed  on  a cold  glass  plate.  Crystals  of  zinc 
sulphate  will  separate  as  the  solution  cools.  By  evaporating  a large 
volume  of  the  solution  veiy  slowly,  crystals  over  a foot  long  have  been 
obtained.  The  appearance  of  the  crystals  which  separate  from  a drop  of 
solution  slowly  evaporated  is  indicated  in  Fig.  4,  and  an  outline  drawing  of 
a perfect  crystal  is  shown  on  tbe  same  diagram.  This  experiment  illustrates 
the  synthesis  of  zinc  sulphate  from  metallic  zinc  and  chlute  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  analysis  of  aqueous  solutions  of  zinc  sulphate  by  the  electric 
current. — In  the  experiment  illustrated  by  Fig.  3,  an  electric  current  was 
developed  during  the  reaction  between  dilute  sxilphuric  acid  and  metallic 
zinc  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  zinc  .sulphate.  Fit  up  a similar 
arrangement  as  before,  but  place  two  platinum  plates,  E,  and  pure  distilled 
water  in  the  clean  glass  jar,  which  will  now  be  called  the  “ electrolytic 
cell.”  Connect  the  two  jilatinum  plates  with  an  accumulator  or  secon- 
dary battery,  and  a voltmeter  as  indicated  in  Fig.  5.  The  object  of  the 
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accumulator  is  to  generate  an  electric  current.^  If  the  water  is  pure, 
the  needle  of  the  voltmeter  moves  very  little,  if  at  all.  Add  a concen- 
trated solution  of  zinc  sulphate  to  the  water  in  the  glass  jar.  The  jump 
of  the  needle  of  the  voltmeter  shows  that  a current  of  electricRy  is  flowing 
through  the  circuit,  and  hence  also  through  the  solution  of  zinc  sulphate. 
If  chloroform,  benzene,  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  cane  sugar  had  been  used 
in  place  of  the  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  in  the  electrolytic  cell,  no  current 
would  pass  through  the  circuit.  Hence  liquids  may  be  either  conductors 
or  non-conductors  of  electricity.  The  current  which  passes  through  the 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate  produces  some  remarkable  changes  : (1)  a spongy 
mass  of  metalhc  zinc  accumulates  about  one  of  the  platinum  plates ; 
(2)  if  the  solution  be  tested,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other 
platinum  plate,  sulphuric  acid  will  be  found  to  be  accumulating  in  the  solu- 
tion during  the  process  of  electrolysis  : and  (3)  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas,  easily 
tested  by  collecting  some  in  a test-tube,  rise  from  the  same  platinum  plate 


Fig.  6. — Chemical  Action  induced  by  Electric  Current  Electrolysis. 


about  which  the  acid  accumulates.  If  the  experiment  be  continued  long 
enough  and  the  products  of  the  action  be  examined,  we  shall  hnd  that 
metallic  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  have  been  produced.  If  the  accumulator 
be  disconnected,  and  the  connections  be  made  as  indicated  m Iig.  3,  the 
zinc  will  redissolvc  in  the  acid,  re-producing  zinc  .sulphate  ; and  an  electric 
current  will  be  generated  during  the  dissolution  of  the  zinc. 


Nomenclature.— The  process  of  decomposition  or  analysis  by  the  aid  of  the 
electric  current  is  called  electrolysis.  The  liquid  which  is  decomposed  is  cal 
the  electrolyte.  The  passing  of  the  electric  current  through  the  conducti  ig 
conneft^Ls  and  through  the  conducting  platinum  plates,  produces  no  change  in 
thSe  metals’  Hence,  we  recognize  two  kinds  of  conductivity— in  one  the  con- 
ducing medium  is  decomposed  by  the  current— electrolyte  ; and  in  the  other 
the  conducting  medium  ls  not  decomposed  by 

nlatr^t^  zinc  collects  is  called  the  cathode-from  the  Greek  .ax,,  (kata) 

do«m  the  other  plate,  about  which  the  acid  collects,  is 

called ’the  anode— from  the  Greek  ii-.i  (ana),  up  ; (odes),  a path.  J^e  ""°de 

and  Ithode  together  are  called  the  electrodes.  With  the  conventions  indicated 
Tp  2r.«  to  the  direction  of  the  electric  current  the  on'-''®" The  two 
tho^electrolytic  coll  vih  the  anode,  and  to  leave  the  cel^io  the  cathode.  The 


> This  is  a better  way  of  using  electricity  than  working  with  a primary 
battery.  Fig  3. 
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electrodes  are  thus  “ the  doors  or  ways  by  wliicli  the  current  passes  into  or  out 
of  the  decomposing  body.”  It  seems  as  if  the  electric  current  first  splits  the  de- 
composing liquid  into  two  parts  which  pass  to  the  electrodes.  The  term  anions 
— from  the  Greek  (ion),  traveller— is  applied  to  those  parts  of  the  decomposing 
fluid  which  go  to  the  anode  ; and  tho.se  passing  to  the  cathode  are  called  cations, 
and  wlien  reference  is  made  to  both  the  anions  and  cations,  the  term  ions  is 
employed.  “ Ions  ” is  thas  a general  term  for  those  bodies  which  pass  to  the 
electrodes  during  electrolysis.  This  notation  was  proposed  by  M.  Faraday  in 
1831.  The  subject  will  be  further  developed  in  later  chapters. 

The  principle  of  reversibility. — The  experiments  indicated  above 
illustrate  an  important  principle — the  principle  of  reversibility  ; If  an 
antecedent  event  A produces  an  effect  B,  then  an  antecedent  event  B 
will  reproduce  the  effect  A.  Thus,  chemical  action  can  produce  an 
electric  current.  Fig.  3,  and  conversely,  an  electric  current  can  produce 
chemical  action.  Fig.  5.  The  one  can  undo  the  work  of  the  other.  Other 
examples  of  the  principle  will  be  found  as  we  progress  in  our  studies. 
Heat  causes  gases  to  expand  ; conwersely,  if  a gas  expands  by  its  own 
elastic  force,  the  gas  will  be  cooled,  etc. 

§ 6.  Pure  Substances. 

Pure  water  is  never  found  in  nature.  One  may  even  say  that  no  man  has 
ever  seen  or  handled  absolutely  pure  water.  It  is  an  ideal  substance,  to 
which  some  specimens  of  highly  purified  water  have  nearly  approached. — 
M.  M.  P.  Muir. 

The  substance  we  call  water  has  its  own  specific  properties,  but  sea- 
W’atcr,  sprmg-water,  rain-W'ater,  and  distilled  water  show  certain  differences 
in  their  properties.  The  differences,  however,  are  not  due  to  the  water, 
but  to  the  substances — impurities — which  the  water  has  dissolved  from 
its  .surroundings.  If  sea-water  be  distilled,  the  “ impurities  ” — sodium 
chloride,  magnesium  chloride,  etc. — remain  behind.  Sea- water  is  therefore 
a homogeneous  substance,  but,  rightly  or  uTongly,  it  is  often  stated  to 
be  a mixture,  because  water  can  be  separated  by  simple  evaporation  or  by 
freezing.  Table  salt  is  more  or  less  impure  .sodium  chloride.  The  presence 
of  a little  magnesium  chloride  in  table  salt  makes  the  salt  more  hygroscopic, 
so  that  the  contaminated  table  salt  dehquesces  * more  readily  than  if 
magnesium  chloride  were  absent. 

Lavoisier’s  experiments  on  the  transformation  of  water  into  earth. 
— A compound  may  be  contaminated  udth  impurities  in  many  way.s — 
from  the  raw  materials  used  in  preparing  the  compound  ; from  the  vessels 
in  w'hich  it  u as  prepared  or  stored  ; by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ; by 
the  partial  decomposition  of  the  substance  when  exposed  to  light,  etc.  It 
was  once  believed  that  air  ean  be  condensed  to  water,  as  was  thought  to 
be  proved  by  “ falling  dew ; ” and  that  water  can  be  changed  into  an 
earth,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  residue  obtained  when  rain  water  or  distilled 
water  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  glass  vessels.  Lavoisier  read  a paper 
in  1770  with  the  idea  of  “ settling  by  deeisive  experiments  whether  water 
can  be  changed  into  earth  as  was  thought  by  the  old  philosophers,  and 

’ The  term  deliquescence  refers  to  tlie  process  of  ab.sorbing  moisture  from  the 
air  so  that  a salt  becomes  moist,  or  even  dissolves  in  the  moisture  it  bos  absorbed 
from  the  air.  E.q.  expose  potassium  carbonate  to  the  atmosphere  by  placing  some 
crystals  in  a small  dish  and  note  the  result.  The  term  efflorescence  refers  to  the 
formation  of.  a crust — generally  white — on  the  surface  of  a body.  The  pliono- 
menon  is — very  often— duo  to  the  loss  of  water  from  certain  crystalline  salts. 
E.g.  expose  crystals  of  washing  soda  to  a dry  atmosphere. 
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still  is  thought  by  some  chemists  of  the  clay.”  By  distilling  water  in 
hermetically  sealed  glass  vessels,  weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment, 
it  can  be  proved  ; (1)  The  earth  does  not  come  from  outside  the  vessel, 
because  the  weight  of  the  vessel  and  its  contents  does  not  alter ; (2)  The 
earth  does  not  come  from  the  water,  because  the  weight  of  the  water 
remains  the  same  before  and  after  the  experiment ; (3)  The  earth  comes 
from  the  vessel,  because  the  vessel  loses  in  weight ; and  (4)  The  earth 
comes  wholly  from  the  vessel,  because  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  ves^l  is 
virtually  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  earth  formed.  Hence,  adds  Lavoisier, 
“it  follows  from  these  experiments  that  the  greater  part,  possibly  the 
whole  of  the  earth  separated  from  rain-water  by  evaporation,  is  due  to  the 
solution  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  water  has  been  collected  and  evaporated. 

The  purity  of  commercial  compounds. — The  term  “pitre,”  or 
“ chemically  pure”  is  unfortunately  used  when  it  is  desired  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  a substance  is  not  contaminated  with  sufficient  impurity  to 
appreciably  influence  the  most  exact  work  for  which  the  substance  is  to 
be  employed.  There  cannot  be  degrees  of  “ purity.”  A thing  is  either 
“ pure  ” or  “ impure.”  It  may  be  convenient  to  use  terms  like  “ highly 
pure,”  “ all  but  pure,”  “ very  impure,”  etc.,  but  the  term  “ chemically 
pure  ” in  the  sense  of  “ nearly  pure  ” is  objectionable.  “ Chemically 
pure  ” substances,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  are  sold  with  a statement 
on  the  labels  indicating  what  impurities  are  present  as  well  as  how  much 
of  each.  A commercial  reagent,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  been  specially 
purified  and  hence  is  sold  at  a cheaper  rate  than  the  “ chemically  pure 
chemicals.  Purification  is  an  expensive  operation,  and  the  cheaper  com- 
mercial reagents  ^ are  used  whenever  specially  purified  materials  are  not 
required.  Some  hold  that  “perfectly  pure  substances  are  unknown. 
Tliis  is  probable,  but  to  estabhsh  the  proposition,  we  should  be  involved 
in  a metaphysical  discussion,  and  we  might  be  led  to  say  with  A.  Lauren  . 
“ Chemistry  is  the  science  of  substances  which  do  not  exist.’ 

The  effect  of  traces  of  impurity  on  the  properties  of  a compound. 
—It  may  be  well  to  emphasize,  just  here,  that  sometimes  a nunffie  trace 
of  impurity  is  of  vital  importance.  Some  reactions  proceed  qmte  differently 
in  the  presence,  and  in  the  absence  of  traces  of  impurity.  The  properties 
of  many  substances,  too,  are  modified  in  a remarkable  manner  by  sma 
traces  of  impurity.  H.  Vivian  says  that  part  of  antimony  vi 
convert  the  best  selected  copper  into  “ the  worst  conceivable  ; Lord 
Kelvin  says  that  the  presence  of  part  of  bismuth  in  copper 

reduce  its  electrical  conductivity  so  as  to  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
submarine  cable  ; and  W.  R.  Roberts  Austin  says  that  ^ fiart  oi 
bismuth  in  gold  would  render  gold  useless,  from  the  point  of  Meu  oi 
coinage,  because  the  metal  would  crumble  under  pressure  in  the  die. 

§ 7.  Dalton’s  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions. 

dovelopmont  into  a scionco. — J.  J.  Berzelius,  1811. 

The  formation  of  chemical  compounds  is  not  a capricious 
process,  but  it  proceeds  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Chemical  combination  is 

. The  terms  reagents  and  chemicals  are.  applied  the  ^ubst™ 
chemistry  for  producing  special  reactions  with  other  substances.  The  term 
agent  ” is  more  particularly  used  in  analytical  work. 
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restricted  to  certain  fixed  proportions  of  matter.  These  limitations 
appear  to  have  been  prescribed  by  nature  as  part  of  her  scheme  in  building 
the  material  universe.  This  fact  arrested  the  attention  of  J.  Rey  in  1630. 
Key’s  conclusion  that  in  the  calcination  of  the  metals  “ nature  has  set 
limits  which  she  does  not  overstep/’  agrees  with  many  facts ; but  there 
are  certain  hmitations.  If  one  gram  of  lead  be  calcined  for  a long  time  at 
500°,  never  more  than  1'103  gram  of  a red  powder — red  lead — is  obtained. 
Here,  64  grams  of  oxygen  correspond  with  621  grams  of  lead.  If  the  lead 
be  calcined  at  about  750°,  one  gram  of  lead  will  not  take  up  more  than 
0'078  gram  of  oxygen  to  form  a yellow  powder — litharge ; otherwise 
expressed,  64  grams  of  oxygen  correspond  with  828  grams  of  load.  Here 
then  nature  has  set  Liuo  limits  ; lead  forms  at  least  two  definite  oxides — 
a red  oxide  stable  at  a dull  red  heat,  and  a yellow  oxide  stable  at  a bright 
red  heat.  The  relative  proportions  of  lead  and  oxygen  in  the  two  oxides 
are  as  follows : 

Oxygen.  Lead. 

Red  oxide  (red  lead)  ....  64  621  = 207  X 3 

Yellow  oxide  (litharge)  ....  64  828  = 207  X 4 

This  means  that  for  a given  weight  of  oxygen,  the  yellow  oxide  has  four- 
thirds  as  much  lead  as  the  red  oxide.  Similarly,  carbon  forms  two  well 
defined  oxides  called  respectively  carbon  monoxide,  and  carbon  dioxide. 
In  these  we  have : 


Oxygen.  Carbon. 

Carbon  dioxide 8 3=1x3  » 

Carbon  monoxide 8 6 = 2X3 


At  least  six  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  known.  In  these,  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  as  follows  : 


Nitrogen  monoxide. 

Nitrogen. 
. . . . 14 

Oxygen. 

8=1X8 

Nitrogen  dioxide 

. . . . 14 

16  = 2 X 8 

Nitrogen  trioxide  . 

. . . . 14 

24  = 3 X 8 

Nitrogen  tetroxide  . 

. . . . 14 

32  = 4 X 8 

Nitrogen  pentoxido 

. . . . 14 

40  = 5 X 8 

Nitrogen  hexoxide  . 

. . . . 14 

48  = 6 X 8 

These  six  compounds  of  the  same  elements  united  in  different  proportions 
form  a series  of  substances  so  well  marked  and  contra-distinguished  that 
it  is  questionable  if  the  most  acute  human  intellect  would  ever  have  guessed 
that  they  contained  the  same  constituents.  Starting  from  the  compound 
with  the  least  oxygen,  we  see  that  for  every  14  grams  of  nitrogen,  the 
amount  of  oxygen  increases  by  .steps  of  8 grams.  Accordingly,  in  all  six 
compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  masses  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are 
to  one  another  as  m X 14  ; ?i  X 8,  where  m and  n are  whole  numbers. 
Hundreds  of  cases  equally  .simple  might  be  cited.  Similar  facts  led  J. 
Dalton  (1802-4)  to  the  generalization  now  called  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions : when  one  substance  unites  with  another  in  more  than 
one  proportion,  these  different  proportions  bear  a simple  ratio  to  one 
another. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  “ simple  ratio  ” m n in  the  cases 
which  precede,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  detect  the  simplicity  of  this 
ratio  in  perhaps  the  larger  number  of  cases.  For  instance,  the  ratio 
m ; n for  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  passes  from  1 ; 4 in 
methane,  up  to  60  ; 122  in  dimyricyl,  and  still  more  complex  cases  arc 
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not  uncommon.  Still,  the  law  is  considered  to  be  so  well  founded  that  it 
can  be  applied  to  predict  the  composition  of  compounds  which  have  never 
been  prepared.  Thus,  if  an  oxide  of  nitrogen  containing  rather  more 
oxygen  than  nitrogen  hexoxide  be  made,  we  may  predict  that  it  will  con- 
tain 7 X 8 = 56  parts  of  oxygen  for  every  14  parts  of  nitrogen  by  weight. 
Again,  if  a substance  be  found  to  contain  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  not  in  the 
proportion  14  ; 8 or  a multiple  of  8,  it  is  in  all  probabihty  a mixture,  not 
a true  compound.  Thus,  air  contains  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  but  the  pro- 
portions  of  nitrogen  to  oxygen  is  as  14  ; 4'29.  This  is  usually  given  along 
with  other  circumstantial  evidence  to  show  the  probability  that  air  is  a 
mixture  and  not  a chemical  compound.  . . , 

We  might  easily  be  led  to  reason  in  a vicious  circle  [in  ctrcido  pro- 
banda) by  a rigid  application  of  the  so-called  multiple  proportion  law. 

A salt  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions  up  to  a certain  limiting  value. 
The  process  of  solution,  in  some  cases,  seems  to  be  otherwise  indistinguish- 
able from  chemical  combination.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  process 
of  solution  cannot  be  a case  of  chemical  combination  because  there  are 
no  signs  of  abrupt  per  salhtm  changes  characteristic  of  combination  in 
multiple  proportions.  More  bluntly  expressed  : a prejudice  m favour  of 
the  generalization  in  question  may  warp  the  judgment  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  lead  to  a denial  of  the  possibility  of  contradictory  phenomena.  .Such 
a perversion  of  the  judgment  must  be  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  science. 
Hence  the.  danger  of  cherishing  a blind  faith  in  our  so-called  laws  o 
m^ure.”  (Cf.  p.  473.) 

§ 8.  Richter’s  Law  of  Reciprocal  Proportions. 

After  long  and  painful  centuries  of  continuous  effort,  cbeinistry  ha^ 
discovered  that  the  elements  combine  with  one  another  m definite  and 
unchanging  ratios  of  : that,  when  tlieu  ^ are 

decomposed,  they  yield  up  those  identical  ratios.-S.  Baowx  (1S4S). 

Between  1810  to  1812,  J.  J.  Berzelius  published  the  resulte  of  a careful 
Study  of  the  quantitative  relations  of  some  of  the  elements  He  found  that 
100  parts  of  iron,  230  parts  of  copper,  and  381  parts  of  ead  are  equivalen  , 
for  they  unite  with  29-6  parts  of  oxygen  forming  oxides,  and  wath  o8  /3 
parts  of  sulphur,  forming  sulphides.  Hence,  .since  58- <3  parts  of  sulphu 
Ld  29-6  parts  of  oxygen  unite  respectively  with  381  parte  of  lead,  them 
if  sulphur  and  oxygen  unite  chemically,  58’73  parts  of  sulphur  will  unite 

with  29-6  parts  of  fxygen,  or,  taking  the  law  ® p"'ts  of 

consideration,  ivith  some  simple  multiple  or  submult  pie  of  29  6 Parta  of 
oxwen.  In  confirmation,  Berzelius  found  that  in  sulphur  dioxide  58  73 
parts  of  sulphur  are  united  ivith  57 -45  parte  of  oxygen  The  tMerence 
Kefn  S73  and  57*45  is  rather  great,  but  some  of  the  methods  o 
analysis  were  crude  in  the  time  of  Berzelius,  and  very  niuch  closer 
approximations-very  nearly  1 in  50,000-have  been  obtained  111  recent 

B.  Richter,  some  twenty  years  before  Berzelius’ 
that  a similar  relation  held  good  for  the  combination  of  acids  and 
alkalies  Berzelius  extended  Richter’s  law  1 to  combinations  between  the 
elements.  The  above  relations  are  included  in  the  generalization  some 

1 c.  F.  Wenzel.  1777.  is  sometimes  said  to  bo  the  father  of  this  generalization. 
This,  however,  appears  to  be  an  historical  error. 
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called  the  law  of  reciprocal  proportions,  or  the  law  of  equivalent 
weights.  The  weights — multiple  or  submultiple — of  the  various 
elements  which  react  with  a certain  fixed  weight  of  some  other  element, 
taken  arbitrarily  as  a standard,  also  react  with  one  another.  If  two  sub- 
stances, A and  B,  each  combines  ^vith  a third  substance  C,  then  A and  B can 
combine  with  each  other  only  in  those  proportions  in  which  they  combine 
with  C,  or  in  some  simple  multiple  of  those  proportions.  The  laws  of 
constant,  multiple,  and  reciprocal  proportions  are  wonderful  examples  of 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  nature  ; and  yet,  we  have  hints  that  these 
are  but  symbols  of  a sublimer  generalization  which,  when  discovered. 

Will  make  one  music  ns  before 
But  vaster. 

If  a compound  be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  elements  A and  B,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  find  the  proportion  in  whieh  a third  element  C unites 
with  one  of  the  two  elements  say  A,  to  determine  the  proportions  in  which 
C unites  with  B.  These  numerical  relations  come  out  very  clearly  by 
comparing  the  proportions  in  which  the  different  members  of  a series  of 
elements,  selected  at  random,  combine  with  a constant  weight  of  several 
other  elements.  Suppose  the  analysis  of  a substance  shows  that  its 
ingredients  are  not  in  those  proportions  which  we  should  expect  from 
the  known  combinations  of  each  of  its  components  wth  another  substance, 
we  might  safely  infer  that  the  substance  analyzed  is  a mixture,  and  not  n 
single  compound. 

§ 9.  Combining,  Reacting,  or  Equivalent  Weights. 

Since  it  is  already  settled  for  us  by  custom  that  quantities  of  different 
substances  are  to  be  called  equal  when  or  because  they  are  equivalent 
gravimetrically,  we  have  no  choice  but  also,  from  the  chemical  point  of 
view,  to  call  those  quantities  of  substance  equal  which  interact  in  single 
chemical  changes. — K.  Divsiis,  1902. 

The  following  numbers  represent  the  results  obtained  by  the  chemical 
analysis  of  a number  of  substances  selected  at  random  : 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Silicon  dioxide Silicon  46'93  ; Oxygen  63'07 

Hydrogen  chloride  ....  Hydrogen  2‘76  ; Chlorine  97'23 

Magnesium  chloride  ....  Magnesium  26' 63  ; Chlorine  74 '47 

Water Hydrogen  ll'lS;  Oxygen  88'81 

Silver  chloride Silver  76'26  ; Chlorine  24'74 

Silver  fluoride Silver  70'06  ; Fluorine  29'96 

Analyses  are  generally  calculated  so  that  the  sum  of  the  constituents, 
all  together,  is  100  (per  cent.)  wthin  the  limits  of  experimental  error. 
This  is  simply  a convention  of  the  analyst,  for  the  results  could  be  just  as 
intelligibly  summed  to  any  other  number.  Taking  any  one  of  the  elements 
as  a standard,  let  us  calculate  what  amount  of  each  of  the  other  elements 
'vvill  combine  with  a given  quantity  of  the  selected  element.  To  save  time, 
take  oxygen  = 8 as  the  standard.  Starting  with  silicon,  5.3'07  parts  of 
oxygen  are  combined  wth  46 '93  parts  of  silicon.  Consequently,  we  have 
the  proportion 

53'07  : 8 = 46-93  : a; ; or,  a;  = 7'07 

for  silicon  when  oxygen  = 8.  Similarly,  for  water,  hydrogen  is  1 ‘008 
when  oxygen  is  8.  Again,  in  hydrogen  chloride  when  hydrogen  is  1'008, 
chlorine  is  3o‘45  ; in  silver  chloride,  silver  is  107 '88  when  chlorine  is  35‘45  ; 
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when  silver  is  107 '88,  fluorine  is  19  ; and  when  chlorine  is  35'45,  ma^esium 
is  12T6.  Collecting  together  the  results  of  these  calculations,  wc  get 
Oxygen.  Silicon.  Hydrogen.  Chlorine.  Silver.  Fluorine.  Magnesium. 

8 7-07  1-008  34-45  107-88  19  12-16 

We  have  previously  obtained  a number  of  results  for  some  metals  for 
the  standard  0 = 8 by  a different  process,  and  the  number  for  magnesium 
obtained  by  an  indirect  process  : Oxygen  ->  hydrogen  (water)  ->  chlorine 
(hydrogen  chloride)  magnesium  (magnesium  chloride)  gives  the  same 
result  within  the  hmits  of  experimental  error  as  was  obtained. by  a totally 
different  process.  Similar  results  are  obtained  in  all  cases,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  greater  risk  of  experimental  error  when  a long  chain  of  com- 
pounds is  involved.  As  a rule,  there  is  no  need  to  follow  such  an  extended 
series  as  we  have  done  here  for  fluorine  and  magnesium.  Most  of  the 
elements  unite  directly  with  oxygen  ; and  with  the  other  elements,  one 
intermediate  step  usually  suffices. 

We  are  therefore  able  to  deduce  these  important  generalizations ; A 
number  can  be  assigned  to  each  element ; this  number— called  the 
combining,  reacting,  or  equivalent  weight— represents  the  nurnber  of 
parts  by  weight  of  the  given  element  which  can  enter  into  combination 
with  8 parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  or  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen. 
All  combining  weights  are  relative  numbers,  and  they  are  conventionally 
referred  to  oxygen  = 8,  or  hydrogen  -=  1.  When  an  element  unites  with 
another  element  in  more  than  one  proportion,  the  higher  proportions  will 
always  be  simple  multiples  of  the  combining  weights — one  for  each  element. 
This  is  the  so-called  law  of  combining  or  reacting  weights ; when 
substances  enter  into  chemical  combinatioii  they  always  do  so  in 
quantities  proportional  to  their  combining  weights.  , , i, 

If  the  combining  weights  of  the  elements  are  fixed,  as  they  undoubtedly 
are  and  sinee  the  elements  can  combine  to  form  eompounds  which,  in  turn, 
can  form  compounds  with  other  elements  and  with  one  another,  it  follows 
that  the  compounds  themselves  also  have  combining  weights  if  they  also 
can  enter  into  chemical  combination.  Hence  the  so-called  ]aw  of  com- 
pound proportion— the  combining  weight  of  a compound  body  is  the 
sum  of  the  combining  weights  of  its  components.  This  deduction  from 
the  law  of  combining  weights  is  as  firmly  established  experimenta  ly  as 
the  law  of  combining  weights  itself.  Tlie  neutralization  of  acids  by  bases, 
and  numerous  chemical  reactions,  can  be  cited  in  illustration. 

The  experimental  results  stated  on  p.  8,  Table  I.,  raise  the  suspicion 
that  there  is  a difference  between  chemiced  and  gravimetric  equality,  in  the 
latter,  equal  quantities  of  the  different  forms  of  matter  are  represented 
bv  equal  weights  ; whereas,  in  a chemical  sense,  equal  quantities  of  matter 
are  the  weights  or  masses  of  different  forms  of  matter  which  unite  with  one 
another  chemically.  Consequently,  chemical  union  may  be  regarded  as 
a measure  of  the  amounts  of  the  different  forms  of  f 
cally  equivalent.  Chemical  equality  is  thus  as  clearly  ^ 

metric  equality.  The  former  is  a measure  of  chemical  and  the  jitter  a 
measure  of  physical  phenomena;  the  latter  is  wholly  independent  of, 
and  the  former  mainly  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  substances  com- 
pared. 
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§ 10.  The  Law  of  the  Conservation  or  Persistence  of  V 

TI>e  annihilation  of  matter  is  untliinkable  for  the  same  reason  . 
creation  of  matter  is  untliinkable,  the  reason  namely  that  nothing  ca- 
be  an  object  of  thought. — H.  Spenceb. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lavoisier  (1774)  heated  tin  with  air  in  a 
closed  vessel  and  found  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  system,  before  and 
after  the  calcination  of  the  tin,  was  the  same,  thus  showing  that  the  whole 
system  had  neither  gained  nor  lost  in  weight.  This  experiment  is  men- 
tioned because  it  emphasizes,  very  well,  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  most 
painstaking  care,  every  time  all  the  substances  taking  part  in  a chemical 
reaction  arc  weighed  before  and  after  the  change,  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
alteration  in  the  quantity  of  matter.  'This  fact  is  sometimes  called  the  law 
of  the  indestructibihty  of  matter.  As  Democritus  has  said  nothing  can 
ever  become  something,  nor  can  something  become  nothhig — ex  riihilo 
nihil  jit,  el  in  nihihim  nihil  potest  reverli.  The  principle  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter  was  tacitly  assumed  by  many  old  investigators.  A.  L. 
Lavoisier  is  generally  supposed  to  have  first  demonstrated  the  law  in  1774 
by  experiments  like  that  cited  above,  but  the  law  was  defhiitely  enunciated 
in  1756  by  M.  AV.  Lomonossoff,  and  the  law  must  have  been  at  the  back 
of  J.  Black’s  mind  when  he  worked  on  the  alkahne  earths  iq.v.)  m 1755. 

The  chemist’s  law  of  “ the  indestructibility  of  matter  ” really  means 
that  the  total  weight  of  the  elements  in  any  reacting  system  remains  con- 
stant through  all  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  it  is  made  to  undergo. 
The  observed  facts  are  better  generalized  as  the  law  of  persistence  of 
weight  : no  change  in  the  total  weight  of  all  the  substances  taking 
part  in  any  chemical  process  has  ever  been  observed.  If  A and  B 
represent  respectively  the  weights  of  two  elements  which  take  part  in  a 
chemical  reaction  producing  the  weights  M and  N of  two  other  substances, 
the  law  of  persistence  of  weights  states  that 

A 4-  B = M -f  N 

If  the  weight  of  one  of  these  four  substances  be  unknovm,  it  can  be 
computed  by  solving  the  equation.  Chemists  constantly  use  this  principle 
in  their  work. 

When  faith  in  magic  was  more  prevalent  than  it  is  to-day,  many  believed 
that  by  some  potent  mcantation  or  charm,  matter  could  be  called  out  of 
nothingness,  or  could  bo  made  non-existent.^  Superficial  observation 
might  lead  to  the  belief  that  a growing  tree,  the  evaporation  of  water, 
and  the  burning  of  a candle  prove  the  creation  and  the  destruction  of 
matter,  but  a careful  study  of  these  and  innumerable  other  phenomena, 
has  shovii  that  the  appaiont  destruction  of  matter  is  an  illusion.  Matter 
may  change  its  state  as  when  liquid  water  is  vaporized,  and  when  a candle 
is  burnt.  In  the  case  of  a growing  tree,  the  nutrition  the  tree  receives 
from  the  soil  and  from  the  air  (carbon  dioxide)  is  overlooked.  Fig.  6 
illustrates  an  instructive  experiment  which  is  commonly  used  to  show  that 
the  apparent  destruction  of  matter  in  the  burning  of  a candle  is  illusory.  A 
candle,  A,  is  fixed  on  one  pan  of  a balance  below  a cylinder  B.  A piece  of 
coarse  wire  gauze,  C,  is  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  B.  The 

' H.  Spencer  coasiders  tliat  all  the  so-called  experimental  proofs  by  weighing 
tacitly  assume  the  object  being  proved,  since  weighing  implies  that  the  matter 
forming  the  weights  remains  unehanged  in  quantity. 
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wire  gauze  supports  a few  lumps  of  quicklime  on  which  rests  a mixture 
of  granulated  soda  lime  and  glass  wool — ^the  latter  to  prevent  the  soda 
lime  clogging  the  tube.  Weights  are  added  to  the  right  scale  pan  until 
the  beam  of  the  balance  is  horizontal.  The  candle  is  lighted.  The  gases 
rising  from  the  flame  pass  through  the  cylinder  R— and  the  products 
of  combustion  are  absorbed  by  the  soda  lime.  In  3 or  4 minutes  the 
pan  carrying  the  candle  is  depressed  as  illustrated  in  the  diagram,  ihe 
increase  in  weight  is  due  to  the  fixation  of  the  products  of  combustion  by 
the  soda  lime.  The  products  of  combustion  are  formed  by  the  com- 


PiQ,  6. — Apparent  Increase  in  Weight  during  Combustion 
(after  H.  E.  Roscoo  and  C.  Schorlemmer). 

bination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  candle  iGth  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  was  not  weighed  m the  fiist  wei^gh  g. 

Every  tiL  a chemical  reaction  takes  place  in  a closed  ^ 

permits  neither  the  egrrsa  nor  the  ingress  <>t 
remains  unchanged  rvithin  the  lim.ts  ° 

carefully  the  experimen^^^^e  mafe  the  more  n«Yeyd,.eiller  ,1901, 

and  H.  Landolt  (1893)  have  tried  to  find  if  a loss 
in  weight  occurs  during  chemical  action,  iheir 
experiments  may  be  illustrated  by  introducing  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  into  one  limb  of  the 
A-shaped  tube  B,  Fig.  7,  by  means  of  the  f^nel  A, 
and  a solution  of 

limb.  Tlie  tube  is  then  weighed  and  tilted  so  m to 
Fm.  7.— Landolt’s  Tube.  solutions  and  start  the  reaction,  inere 

is  no  difference  in  the  weight  ° ± toSoOSO gfm!'  '10^0^ 
within  the  limits  of  the  experimental  error  . ± before  the  solutions 

experiments  the  opening  of  the  tube  B ™,  “ iodatc 

were  mixed.  Other  pairs  of  solutions  ‘ , notassium  iodide;  lead' 

slightly  acidulated  ^ chromate  and  sodium 

acetate  and  sodium  sulphide ; acic  different  reactions,  Landolt 

sulphite,  etc.  After  an  examination  of  fi  teen  dtocrent^^^ 

(1909)  failed  to  detect  a- variation  in  v eight, 

1 To  prevent  water  dripping  on  to  the  flame. 
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] prospect  of  pusliing  the  precision  of  the  experiments  further  than  the  degree 
I of  exactness  attained,  the  experimental  proof  of  the  law  may  be  regarded 
i as  established.”  The  law  of  the  persistence  of  weight  can  thus  be  stated  ; 
.A  variation  in  the  total  weight  of  the  substances  taking  part  in 
I chemical  reactions,  greater  than  the  limits  of  experimental  error, 
1 has  never  been  detected. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  weight  of  the  iron  in,  say,  magnetic 
I oxide  of  iron  might  appear  to  weigh  more  than  the  same  amount  of  iron 
in,  say,  potassium  ferrocyanide  because  of  the  effect  of  the  earth’s  magnetic 
field  upon  the  former.  But  if  such  an  effect  were  observed,  it  would  not 
interfere  with  our  faith  in  the  law  as  soon  as  the  disturbing  effect  was 
I recognized. 

§ II.  The  Atomic  Theory. 

It  seems  probable  to  mo,  that  God  in  the  beginning  formed  matter  in  solid, 
massy,  hard,  impenetrable,  movable  particles,  of  such  sizes  and  figures, 
and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in  such  proportion  to  space,  as  most 
conduced  to  the  end  for  which  He  formed  them  ; and  that  these  primitive 
particles,  being  solids,  are  incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  body 
compounded  of  them,  even  so  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in 
pieces  ; no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  Himself  made 
one  in  the  first  creation.  . . . The  changes  of  corporeal  things  are  to  be 
placed  only  in  the  various  separations  and  new  associations  and  motions 
of  these  permanent  particles.  . . . These  principles  I consider  not  os 
occult  qualities,  but  ns  general  laws  of  nature  by  which  the  things  them- 
selves are  formed  ; their  truth  appearing  to  us  by  phenomena,  though 
their  causes  be  not  yet  discovered. — Isaac  Newton. 

The  four  laws  of  chemical  combination  : (1)  the  persi.stence  of  tveight ; 
I (2)  the  law  of  constant  composition  ; (3)  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  ; 

I and  (4)  the  law  of  reciprocal  proportions,  summarize  observed  facts.  They 
(exist  quite  independently  of  any  hypothesis  we  might  devise  about  the 
i inner  meaning  of  the  facts  ; but  we  have  an  intuitive  feeling  that  there 
imust  be  some  pecuharity  in  the  constitution  of  matter  which  -will  account 
f for  the  facts. 

Anatom  is  the  unit  of  chemical  exchange. — Chemists  in  imagination 
I have  invested  matter  wth  a granular  structure.  Matter  is  supj30.sed  to 
Ibe  discrete,  and  built  up  of  corporeal  atoms.  The  imagination  can  sub- 
( divide  matter  indefinitely ; the  chemist  says  that  how’cver  true  this  may 
I be,  nothing  less  than  an  atom  ever  takes  part  in  a chemical  reaction.  The 
atom  is  the  hmiting  size  so  far  as  chemical  combination  is  concerned.  An 
.atom  cannot  be  subdivided  by  any  knowm  chemical  process.  What  A. 

I Kckule  wrote  in  1807  applies  equally  well  to-day,  in  spite  of  some  interesting 
I though  abortive  attempts  to  ehminate  atoms  from  chemistry.  Should 
tthe  progress  of  chemistry  lead  to  a different  view  of  the  constitution  of 
(matter,  it  will  make  little  alteration  to  the  chemist’s  atom.  The  chemical 
atom  will  always  remain  the  chemist’s  unit.  “ As  a chemist,”  wrote 
IKekule,  “ I believe  that  the  assumption  of  atoms  is  not  only  advdsablc 
Ibut  absolutely  necessary  provided  that  the  term  be  understood  to  denote 
(those  particles  of  matter  which  undergo  no  further  division  in  chemical 
(transformations.” 

Compare  this  hj’-pothesis  with  observation.  Fix  the  attention  on  the 
f facts : Elements  combine  with  one  another  either  in  amounts  which 
correspond  with  their  combining  weights  (law  of  constant  composition),  or 
with  multiples  of  their  combining  weights  (law  of  multiple  proportions). 

D 
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Otherwise  expressed,  definite  amounts  of  matter — the  atoms — corre- 
sponding with  the  combining  weights  act  as  chemical  units.  Reactions 
between  different  elements  are  reactions  between  these  units.  Atoms 
of  the  same  element  all  have  the  same  constant  weight,'  and  atoms 
of  different  elements  have  different  combining  weights.  All  this  is  in 
agreement  with  the  law  of  constant  combining  weights. 

Fractions  of  an  atom  dc  not  take  part  in  chemical  changes. — The 
proportions  in  which  one  element  combines  with  another  can  alter  only  by 
steps  one  atom  at  a time.  1,  2,  3,  . . . atoms  of  one  element  can  combine 
with  1,2, 3,  . . . atoms  of  another  element.  This  is  but  one  way  of  stating 
the  Jaws  of  multiple  and  reciprocal  proportions.  The  weight  of  an  atom 
of  each  element  is  a constant  quantity,  and  therefore  elements  can  only 
combine  with  each  other  in  certain  constant  proportions  or  in  multiples 
thereof.  The  atoms  of  the  elements  are  the  units  from  which  nature  has 
fashioned  all  the  different  varieties  of  matter  in  the  universe.  One  atom 
of  mercury  unites  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  mercuric  oxide.  If 
two  atoms  of  mercury  united  with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  the  result  would 
not  be  mercuric  oxide,  but  some  other  oxide  of  mercury — if  otherwise. 
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Fig.  8. — Law  of  Multiple  Proportions. 


the  law  of  constant  composition 
would  be  false.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
such  a compound  is  known,  but  it  is 
mercurous  oxide.  Mercurous  oxide 
has  its  own  specific  properties  which 
' T I T f I T ‘ (Jifferent  from  those  of  mercuric 
oxide.  W'e  thus  adopt  the  view  of 
J.  B.  Dumas  and  of  M.  Faraday  that 
“ whether  matter  be  atomic  or  not, 
this  much  is  certain,  granting  it  be 
atomic,  it  w'ould  behave  in  chemical 
transformations  as  it  does  now.” 


The  law  of  multiple  proportions. — The  idea  embodied  in  this  law 
can  be  neatly  illustrated  by  means  of  squared  paper.  Let  the  abscissa), 
Fig.  8,  represent  weights  of  oxygen,  and  the  ordinates  weights  of  nitrogen 
which  enter  into  combination  with  the  oxygen.  If,  for  convenience,  we 
take  oxygen  = 16,  and  nitrogen  = 14  as  standard  weights  for  the  respective 
atoms,  the  known  unary  and  binary  compounds  of  these  elements  appear 
at  the  points  of  intersection  of  lines  representing  14,  28,  42  . . . parts 
by  weight  of  nitrogen,  and  16,  32,  48  . . . parts  by  weight  of  oxygen. 
Let  the  symbol  N represent  one  atom  of  nitrogen  ; N2,  two  atoms  of 
nitrogen,  etc.  ; and  let  0 represent  one  atom  of  oxygen,  O.2,  two  atoms 
of  oxygen,  etc.  Then  the  symbol  NjO,  NO,  etc.,  may  be  used  to  represent 
compounds  containing  the  indicated  number  of  atoms  of  each  element. 
The  known  compounds  of  these  two  elements  are  represented  by  symbols 
“ o ” in  the  diagram.  If  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  perfectly  describes 
nature’s  modus  operandi,  and  no  other  disturbing  influence  be  at  work, 
we  can  represent  possible,''  but  yet  undiscovered,  compounds  of  nitrogen 


* It  might  here  be  added  that  W.  Crookes  (1887)  found  it  expedient  to  assume 
as  a working  speculation  that  the  atoms  of  the  element  yttrium  “ differ  probably 
in  weight,  and  certainly  in  the  internal  motions  they  undergo.”  There  is,  however, 
no  direct  proof  of  this  because  the  law-  of  constant  proportions  has  always  been 
found  to  hold  rigorously  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error. 

* The  symbols  in  brackets  in  the  diagram  represent  compoimds  w hich  we  are 
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and  oxygen  by  points  ; and  compounds  representable  by  the  inter- 
mediate positions  in  the  diagram  are  impossible.  Hence  air,  whose  com- 
position is  represented  by  the  cross  “ x ” in  the  diagram,  is  not  a chemical 
compound. 

Atomic  weights  are  relative. — Wc  can  express  the  combining  weights 
of  the  atoms  in  tei-ms  of  any  unit  we  please ; it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  a gram  or  a ton  be  imagined.  In  dealing  with  combining  or 
atomic  weights,  the  conception  of  absolute  quantity  is  quite  irrelevant. 
Given  sufficient  oxygen,  100  tons,  kilograms,  pounds,  grams,  or  grains  of 
mercury  will  give  108  tons,  kilograms,  pounds,  grams,  or  grains,  respec- 
tively. of  mercuric  oxide — no  more,  no  less.  If  the  atom  of  mercury  be 
1 milligram  in  weight,  an  atom  of  oxygen  will  weigh  TtRnrSwjRnJD 

milligram.  We  do  not  know  the  actual  weights,  but  we  do  know  the 
relative  weights.  If  one  atom  could  be  actually  weighed,  the  Tables  of 
Atomic  Weights  would  enable  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  any  other  element 
to  bo  calculated. 

The  history  of  the  atomic  hypothesis. — The  ancient  philosophers  of 
the  East — India,  Greece,  Italy,  etc. — made  many  quaint  guesses  at  the 
constitution  of  matter.  Among  these  guesses,  we  find  one  taught  by 
Kanada  (the  founder  of  a system  of  Hindu  philosophy)  long  prior  to  the 
rise  of  Grecian  philosophy.  The  same  guess  was  made  by  Democritus, 
Leucippus,  and  Lucretius,  and  their  guess  lives,  more  or  less  modified,  in 
modem  chemistry.  These  philosophers  seem  to  have  taught : (1)  matter 
is  discrete ; (2)  all  substances  are  formed  of  atoms  which  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  void  space  ; (3)  the  atoms  are  in  constant  motion ; 
and  (4)  motion  is  an  inherent  properly  of  the  atoms.  The  atoms  were 
supposed  to  be  too  small  to  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  and  they  were 
further  supposed  to  be  eternal,  indestructible,  and  unchangeable.  Atoms 
differed  from  each  other  in  shape,  size,  and  mode  of  arrangement,  and  the 
properties  of  all  substances  were  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  constituent  atoms  and  the  way  the  atoms  were  arranged.  So  far 
as  the  experimental  evidence  available  to  the  Grecian  philosophers  in 
support  of  this  particular  guess  is  concerned,  its  long  life^ — in  the  form  of 
the  chemist’s  atomic  theory — can  only  be  attributed  to  chance.  The 
modem  theory,  unlike  the  old  speculation,  is  based  upon  the  observed 
laws  of  chemical  change,  and  it  cannot  stand  apart  from  them. 

Many  thinkers— Francis  Bacon,  Rene  Descartes,  Pierre  Gassendi, 
Robert  Boyle,  Robert  Hooke,  John  Mayow,  etc. — were  more  or  less  partial 
to  a theory  of  atoms.  Isaac  Newton  (1675)  tried  to  explain  Boyle’s  law 
on  the  assumption  that  gases  were  made  up  of  mutually  repulsive  par- 
ticles ; and  the  above  quotation  shows  that  he  also  referred  chemical 
changes  to  different  associations  of  the  atoms.  M.  W.  Lomonossoff, 
also,  had  a fairly  clear  concept  of  the  atomic  structure  of  matter  in  1748  ; 
while  Bryan  Higgins  (1776)  and  William  Higgins  (1789)  explained  the 
constant  composition  of  salts,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  iir  terms 
of  the  atoms.  Bryan  Higgins  appears  to  have  held  the  view  that  two 
different  atoms  combine  in  the  proportions  of  1 : 1,  and  in  that  pro- 
portion only  ; while  William  Higgins  imagined  a combination  in  multiple 

not  so  sure  about.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  at  some  future  time  it  may  bo 
neces-sary  to  extend  tbe  diagram  upwards  and  to  the  right.  A similar  diagram 
for  tbe  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  indicates  scores  of  known  compounds. 
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proportions,  but  believed  that  the  combination  1 : 1 was  the  most 

Dalton’s  atomic  hypothesis.— It  is  thus  impossible  to  say  who  invented 
the  atomic  theory,  because  it  has  grown  up  with  chemistry  itself,  in  le 
work  of  Wilham  Higgins  the  hypothesis  was  little  more  than  an  inaininate 
doctrine.  It  remained  for  Dalton  to  quicken  the  dead  dogma  into  a 
living  hypothesis.  John  Dalton  (1801)  employed  the  atomic  hypothesis 
to  explain  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and  later  (1803)  based  an  hypothesis  of 
the  structure  of  matter  and  of  chemical  combination  upon  the  following 
postulates,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a very  brief  statement  of  the  so- 

called  Dalton’s  atomic  theory  : i , 

1 Atoms  are  real  discrete  particles  of  matter  wliich  cannot  be  subdivided 

™ .imibr  to  on.  nnolher,  .,..1  .■)«> 

I Atoms  of  different  elements  have  different  properties— weight,  affinity,  etc. 

4 Comjounii  areTormed  by  the  union  of  atoms  of  different  elements  m simple 

K£”;r.igl.‘ni  ol  oLUu  ropi  th.  „„bL„ing  tv.lgl.t.  of 

the  atoms.  , ,,„i„ 

The  hypothesis  of  Dalton  respecting  atoms,  and  more  particulaily 

atomic  weights,  is  not  quite  that  which  prevails  in  modern  • 

The  defect  in  Dalton’s  atomic  theory.— According  to  the  atomic 
theory'  ^ Uthe  smallest  parlicU  of  an  element  wh.ch  can  ente 
into  or  be  exoelled  from  chemical  combination.^  How  is  the  smaiiesc 
weight " of  an  atom  to  be  fiaed  ? In  carbon  monox, dc,  for 
SanVirwe  have  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  following  proportions  by 

weight . Oxygen  : Carbon  = 8:6 

and  in  carbon  dioxide 

Oxygen  ’.  Carbon  — 8 . .i 

with  two  carbon  atoms  each  vdth  a combimng  weight  of  3 , or  a compoi 

iSr“r»rnrxi^trerpoS 

L'Lo'rd'k'Svn  h»  poin^  out  thatj  t^ 

2’^^'kki:n;rh.s  „o„c 

wlthinhc.  th.  derivation  O.  the  “Id 

Tjptpo.  (teinno),  I atom  says  nothing  about  subdivision  ; 

- chemically.”  But  our  definitifm  of  ^he  atom  says  ^ ^ 
nor  about  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  atom.  ‘ ‘ ® 
to  represent  the  ” smallest  interval  of  time,  a 
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the  less  proved  an  invaluable  aid  in  forming  mental  concepts  of  the  different 
phases  of  a chemical  reaction  ; and  it  has  enabled  chemists  to  successfully 
anticipate  the  results  of  experimental  research.  A.  R.  A.  Smith  said  in 
1884:  “We  believe  in  atoms  because,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  nature  uses 
them.”  The  greater  the  number  of  facts  consistently  explained  by  one 
and  the  same  theory,  the  greater  the  probability  of  its  being  true. 
The  overwhelming  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence,  direct  and  indirect, 
which  modern  chemistry  and  physics  offers,  has  justified  the  faith  of 
Dalton  ; and  almost,  but  not  quite,  demonstrated  the  real  existence  of 
tangible  atoms. 


§ 12.  The  Language  of  Chemistry. 

However  certain  the  facts  of  any  science,  however  just  tlio  ideas  derived  from 
these  facts,  we  can  only  communicate  false  or  imperfect  impressions  to 
others,  if  we  want  words  by  which  these  may  be  properly  expressed. — 
A.  L.  Lavoisiek. 

The  nomenclature  of  a science,  that  is,  the  group  of  technical  terms 
peculiar  to  that  science,  is  of  vital  importance.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
to  separate  the  nomenclature  from  the  science  iteelf.  Lavoisier  emphasized 
the  importance  of  this  in  his  classical  Traite  Ekmenlaire  de  Chimie  (1789). 
Every  science  consists  of  three  things;  (1)  the  facts  which  form  the 
subject-matter ; (2)  the  ideas  represented  by  those  facts  ; and  (3)  the 
words  in  which  those  ideas  are  expressed.  “ Like  three  impressions  of 
the  same  seal,  the  word  ought  to  produce  the  idea ; and  the  idea  ought 
to  be  a picture  of  the  fact.” 

vSpecial  technical  words  are  employed  to  fix  and  describe  the  ideas  and 
principles  of  chemistry — as  of  all  other  sciences.  Technical  terms  should 
be  precise  and  clear,  and  not  tainted  with  ambiguity  and  vagueness.  iSuch 
technical  terms  form  part  of  the  current  language  of  chemistry.  However 
strange  the  terms  may  appear  at  first,  they  soon  grow  familiar  to  the  ear, 
and  they  can  then  be  used  without  effort.  W.  Whewell  has  pointed  out, 
very  aptly,  that  “ technical  terms  carry  the  results  of  deep  and  laborious 
research.  They  convey  the  mental  treasures  of  one  period  to  the  genera- 
tions that  follow ; and  laden  witli  this,  their  precious  freight,  they  sail 
safely  across  the  gulfs  of  time  in  which  empires  have  suffered  shipwreck, 
and  the  language  of  common  life  has  sunk  into  oblivion  ” — witne.ss:  many  of 
the  terms  used  in  the  chemistry  of  to-day  were  coined  by  the  early  Arabian 
chemists. 

Naming  the  elements. — A great  number  of  the  elements  have  been 
christened  with  names  derived  from  Greek  roots.  E.g.,  iodine — from  its 
violet  vapour ; chlorine — from  its  green  colour  ; chromium — from  the 
colour  of  its  compounds  ; rhodium — from  the  rose  colour  of  its  salts  ; 
osmium — from  its  smell ; helium — from  its  occurrence  in  the  sun  ; nrgon 
—from  its  indifference  to  chemical  reagents,  etc.  Other  elements  have 
been  named  more  or  less  capriciously  ; thus  .some  elements  are  named 
after  particular  localities — strontium,  from  Strontian  (in  Scotland)  ; 
ruthenium,  from  Ruthenia  (Russia)  ; yttrium,  ytterbium,  erbium,  and 
terbium  are  all  derived  from  Ytterby  (in  Sw'oden)  ; pallnduim  is  a name 
given  in  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  planetoid  Pallas ; uranium  in  honour 
of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus  ; beryllium  is  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  mineral  beryl ; zirconium,  from  the  mineral  zircon  ; platinum,  from 
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the  Spanish  “ plata,”  silver ; victorium,  from  Queen  Victoria ; thorium, 
from  “Thor,”  tlie  son  of  Odin,  a god  in  Scandinavian  mythology;  twi'i- 
dium,  from  a Scandinavian  goddess,  Vanadis;  tantalum,  from  Tantalus 
in  Grecian  mythology ; and  niobium,  from  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tantalus. 

Symbols.— The  old  alchemists  used  to  represent  different^bstonces 
bv  symbols.  For  example,  gold  was  represented  by  the  symbol  © or  for 
tL  Ln  ; silver,  by  ( , the  moon;  etc.  Lavoisier  used  the  symbol  V ^ 
water  • ® for  oxygen ; etc.  Dalton  made  a step  in  advance  by  representing 
ihe  atoms  of  thf  elements  by  symbols,  and  combmmg  these  symbols  so 
Tto  show  the  elements  present  in  a compound.  Tims,  © represents 
Oo^n;  • -rbon;  etc 

©©  - carbon  monoxide  by  ©•  ; carbon  dioxide  by  ©#  J , etc.  Uxese 
^bols  have  all  been  abandoned.  They  are  too  cumbrous.  To-day 
vve  follow  J.  J.  Berzelius’  method,  suggests  m 1811,  and  use  one  or 

wo  tttem  from  the  recognized  name  of 

•nirtionKr  element  ^ Thus,  0 represents  oxygen , H,  hydrogen , 
C'cmboti-  N,  nitrogen;  Cl,  chlorine;  etc.  The  names  of  ten  elements 
. . ,ni,  c sort  to  nrevont  the  possibility  of  confusion,  a second 

hading  letter  » cTarbon)"  CMcoTumW 

femm)  -^b  foi  lead  (Lat.  plumbum)  Hg  for  memury  (Lat.  hydrargy- 
ST  k for  potassium  (Lat.  kalinm) ; Na  for  sodium  (Lat.  natrium); 

SSSScSoSSEach  element  forms  irith  other  elements  a 

=ptiti^n"“S»”S 

oTeScl.ng  the 

XSl—reSed  ^ToraSvround,  L name  of  the  second 

'■ThT  ;rbTTt“  rei^^^  sn“S  h^iTisTA/] 

more  than  one  atom  is  present  in  a ^ ^ j f atom  of  the  element, 

to  the  bottom  ^ right-hand  comer  of  n.p  ” represents  a 

to  indicate  the  number  of  P^^^^j^taining  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 

molecule  of  resents  a molecule  of  carbon  monoxide 

and  one  of  oxygen  , C P carbon  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  , 

_a  compound  containing  J carbonate-a  compound 

‘Na.,C03”  represents  a carbon,  and  three  atoms 

i:r  al^elTfrrt  regroup  of  symbo.  represents 


1 unfortunately  some  elements  ba^ 

recognized  by  all.  Niobmni-^ymbol  Nb  ai-and  beryllium-symbol 


recogniriby^lfNiobimi^-^yn^ 

2 In  France,  generally  at  the  top. 
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the  number  of  times  that  group  occurs  in  the  given  compound.  Thus 
crystallized  sodium  carbonate  is  symbolized:  Na^COg.lOH.^O.  This 
means  that  this  compound  contains  the  equivalent  of  one  Na2C03,  and 
ten  equivalents  of  the  group  H2O. 

Compounds  of  one  element  \vith  oxygen  are  called  oxides,  and  the 
process  of  combination  is  called  oxidation.  When  an  element  forms 
more  than  one  oxide,  a Greek  numerical  suffix  is  often  prefixed  to  the 
word  “ oxide.”  Thus,  SOj  is  sulphur  dioxide ; SO3,  sulphur  trioxide ; 
CO,  carbon  monoxide ; CO2,  carbon  dioxide ; PbO,  lead  monoxide  ; 
PbOj,  lead  dioxide  or  lead  peroxide. 

Some  of  the  commoner  prefixes  are  : 


1 2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Latin 

. Uni-  Bi- 

Ter- 

Quadri- 

Quinque- 

Sexa- 

Greek  . 

. Mono-  Di- 

Tri- 

Tetra- 

Penta- 

Hexa- 

7 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Latin 

. Septa-  Octo- 

Novem- 

Decem- 

Undecem- 

Duodecem- 

Greek  . 

. Hopta-  Octo- 

Ennea- 

Deka- 

Endeka- 

Dodeka- 

Half 

Whole 

Equal 

Many 

Latin 

. . Semi- 

Omni- 

Equi- 

Multi - 

Greek  . 

. . Hemi- 

Holo- 

Homo- 

Poly- 

It  is  considered  bad  style  to  mix  Latin  and  Greek  root  words  and  pre- 
fixes. Consequently  we  usually  try  to  keep  Greek  with  Greek,  and  Latin 
with  Latin.  Thus,  we  say  “ diatomic,”  not  “ biatomic  ” ; “ bimolecular,” 
not  “ dimolecular  ” ; “ bivalent,”  not  “ divalent”  ; and  “ bivariant,”  not 
“ divariant  ” ; because  “ atomic  ” is  derived  from  a Greek  word,  while 
“ molecular,”  “ variant,”  and  “ valent,”  are  derived  from  Latin  words. 
There  are,  however,  many  hybrids  universally  recognized.  E.g,,  milli- 
metre, centimetre,  etc.  Monovalent,  divalent,  etc.,  are  also  used  at  times 
in  spite  of  their  hybrid  character.  We  cannot,  therefore,  always  be 
“ purists  ” without  defying  custom,  which,  as  Horace  has  said,  decides  the 
language  we  must  use. 

Sometimes  the  termination  -ic  is  affixed  to  the  name  of  the  metal 
for  that  oxide  which  contains  the  greater  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  -ous 
for  the  oxide  containing  the  lesser  proportion  of  oxygen.^  For  instance, 
SnO  is  either  stannous  oxide,  or  tin  monoxide ; FeO  is  ferrous  oxide  ; 
and  re.303  ferric  oxide.  Tlie  last-named  method  of  naming  the  compounds 
is  not  always  satisfactory  when  the  elements  form  more  than  two  com- 
pounds. To  get  over  the  difficulty,  a prefix  hypo-  (meaning  “ under,”  or 
“ lesser  ”)  is  sometimes  added  to  the  compound  containing  the  least,  and 
per-  (“  beyond,”  “ above  ”)  is  added  to  the  one  with  the  most  oxygen. 
Thus, 


Persulphuric  acid  ....  HoS-^Os  Percliloric  acid HC104 

Sulphuric  acid H2S04  Cliloric  acid HCIO3 

Sulphurous  acid  ....  H2SO3  Clilorous  acid HClOj 

Hyposulphurous  acid  . . . H2S2O4  Hypochlorous  acid  ....  HCIO 


The  .six  nitrogen  oxides — nitrogen  monoxide,  dioxide,  trioxide,  tetroxide, 
pentoxide  and  hexoxide — would  be  awkwardly  named  by  this  system. 


' For  historical  rca.soas,  the  names  of  some  compounds  do  not  conform  to  this 
system  becaaso  the  affix  “ ic  ” was  assigned  to  tho  compound  first  discovered,  and 
the  compounds  subsequently  discovered  wore  named  accordingly. 
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Oxides  like  alumina — -AEOg ; ferric  oxide — Fe203,  etc.,  are  sometimes 
called  sesquioxides  (Latin,  sesqur,  one-half  more). 

The  nomenclature  of  inorganic  chemistry  is  thus  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  different  compounds  of  an  element  Avith  other  elements 
can  be  named  by  a simple  change  in  the  beginning  or  termination  of  the 
^ord — witness  ferric  and  ferrous  oxides  ; and  also  by  the  addition  of  a 
numerical  suffix  showing  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of  the  correspond- 
ing element  in  its  compounds.  These  httle  artifices,  apparently  trivial, 
are  really  important  advances  in  the  language  of  chemistry.  The  method 
has  some  defects,  but  when  the  necessity  for  a modification  becomes 
acute,  it  will  probably  not  be  difficult  to  change.  Language  generally 
lags  in  the  wake  of  progress. 


Questions. 

In  the  questions  appended  to  this  and  subsequent  chaptera,  I have  omhted 
direct  “ quiz  ” questions  such  as,  “ What  is  the  symbol  of  hydrogen  ? How 
is  hydrogen  prepared  1 ” etc.  Questions  of  this  kind  have  a certain  value  in 
revision  work,  and  good  sets  will  be  found  in  the  brochure  pub^ 

“ Appendix  for  Newth’s  Inorganic  Chemistry  ; m H.  P.  ^'j'bot  s Study 
Questions -Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  , and  m 
F.  Jones’  “ Questions  on  Chemistry.”  Most  of  the  questions  hero  reproduced 
involve  a little  thought  or  work  of  comparison,  and  they  will  accordingly  serve 
to  emphasize  special  features  Avhich  different  examiners  have  thought  to  be 
important.  Socrates  long  ago  demonstrated  the  value  of  questions  os  an  auxihary 

TiiZ  'Iwi'  in  which  „e..i.  difc  tr.n.  n.n.n,cW. 

Name  an  element  which  may  be  regarded  both  ^ metal  and  as  non-metal,  and 

give  some  of  the  reasons. — Princeton  Univ.,  U.S.A.  ti-lietlipr 

® 2.  When  substances  are  brought  into  contact,  how  would 

Describe  minutely  in  illustration  the  combination  of  any  two  eleme  . / 

■^“’s^oSguish  os  clearly  as  you  can  between  changes  in  matter  which  are 
classed  as  chemical  and  those  closed  as  physical. 

vnn  think  are  chemical,  and  which  are  physical  : (o)  freezing  ice  cream  , 

LuriS  milk 7 (cr^vJrntag  a candle  ; (d)  distilling  water  ; (e)  magnetizing  iron  ; 

( / ) electrolysis  of  a solution  of  copper  sulphate.  history  — 

4.  Give  a brief  outline  of  the  atomic  theory,  together  vith  its  history. 

^”r®sTnw'how7ife1act8  summarized  in  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  are 

what  will  be  that  of  the  aecond  1— Sheffield  Umv.  homogeneous 

6.  In  what  relations  do  the  elements  stand  to  other  s ngie^ 

substances,  and  such  substances  to  other 

for  illustration  to  quicksilver,  water,  gunpowder,  a piece  of  g , b 

Sipl.  proportion..  How  wouW  you  proo.od  to  provo 

the  law  experiinentally  to  establish  the  law  of  multiple  pro- 

8.  John  Dalton  expressed  and  helped  of  these 

portions,  and  ho  also  proposed  an  atomic  . .while  the  other  was  not. — 

contributions  to  chemical  science  was  classed  os  a law  while  the  otner 

"‘TMS“tho  Low.  ot  Doftuite  »nd  Mt.ltiplo  Proportion..  Show  how  tl.. 
■ThoottMe.  OOP  b.  rouglrly  dlvid.d 

water,  form  acids,  and  others  act  as  basM.  , ...w  tUe  tw'o  The  acidic  oxides 

work,  to  draw  a sharp  line  of  htmus  rod  ' tho  b^ic  oxides  turn  a 

have  a sour  taste,  and  turn  a solution  of  blue  litmus  roU  , mo  uas 

solution  of  red  litmus  blue,  and  have  a soapy  tool. 
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following  analyses  of  three  oxides  of  nitrogen  illustrate  the  Law  of  Multiplo 
Proportions  : — 

A.  B.  C. 

Nitrogen 63'65  46-68  26-94 

Oxygen 36-35  53-32  74-06 

Victoria  Univ.,  Manchester. 

10.  Define  a chemical  change.  Give  instances  of  chemical  changes  occurring 
in  nature.  Describe  experiments  which  show  that  matter  is  not  lost  in  chemical 
changes. — Owens  Coll. 

11.  Amplify  the  quotation  : “ Before  everything  a man  of  science  should  aim 
at  being  definite,  clear,  and  accurate.” 

12.  Describe  in  detail  how  you  would  separate  the  constituents  of  ordinary  black 
gunpowder,  and  ascertain  the  percentage  in  the  mixture  of  each  constituent. — 
St.  Andrews  Univ. 


CHAPTER  III 


Water  and  Hydrogen 

§ I,  Hydrogen — Preparation  and  Properties. 

History. — It  has  been  known  for  a very  long  time  that  an  air  or  gas  is  pro- 
duced when  iron  is  diasolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  T.  B.  Paracels^, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  described  the  action  somewhat  quaintly.  He 
said  that  when  the  acid  acts  on  iron  “ an  air  arises  which  bursts  forth 
Uke  the  wnd.”  J.  B.  van  Helmont  (c.  1609)  described  this  gas  as  a peculiar 
variety  of  air  which  was  combustible  and  a non-supporter  of  conibustion, 
but  his  ideas  were  somewhat  hazy,  for  he  confused  hydrogen  with  other 
gases,  like  methane  and  carbon  dioxide,  which  do  not  support  combustion. 
Priestley,  and  ivriters  generally  up  to  about  1783,  used  inf^mimble  atr 
as  a general  term  to  include  this  gas,  as  well  as  the  hydrocarbmis,  hydiogen 
sulphide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  other  combustible  gases.  H.  Cavendish 
(1766)  showed  that  the  inflammable  air  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  on  metals  like  iron,  zinc,  and  ^ 

distinct  definite  substance,  and  A.  L.  Lavoisier  (1783)  caUed  the  gas 

obtained  from  metallic  iron  is  not  very  pure,  and  it  possess^ 
a distinct  smell  owing  to  the  presence  of  hydrocarbon  gases,  etc.,  form 
bv  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  carbon  compounds  associated,  as  im- 
purities, with  commercial  iron.  The  solution  remaining  after  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  iron  when  put  aside  m a cool  place  soon  forms 
beautiful  pale  green  crystals  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Their  mode  of  Iprnia- 
tion,  etc.,  b quite  analogous  with  the  process  used  m the 
zinc  sulphate  crystals.  Pig.  4.  Magnesiuni  and 

pure  gas;  with  aluminium  the  acid  should  be  warmed  to  start  the  reac™  • 
Fn  tL;  cases  not  only  is  M-gen  gas  obtained,  b^ 
magnesium  sulphate  and  of  aluminium  sulphate  can  be  obtained  f^m  « 
liquids  in  which  the  metals  have  been  dissolved.  The  action  of  the  acid 
oTtin  is  rlther  slow;  granulated  zinc  is  used  for  general  laboratory  work, 

rn“iaboratory.-Granulated  zinc  is  placed  in  a two- 
nonUorl^Wmilfe’s  bottle  ^ A Fig.  9.  One  neck  is  closed  air-tight  by  a one- 
hole  rubber  stopper  fitted  ’with  a funnel  tube,  B,  extending  nearly  to  the 
tottoni  of  the^ttle;  the  other  neck  is  fitted  ^ 
delivery  tube— bent  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  delivery  tuoe  ciq 

. The  tubulated  bottles  for  washing  oToSff’stoS” 

by  Peter  Woulfo  in  1784,  hence  the  term  Woulfe  s bottles,  not 
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under  the  beehive,  D,  placed  in  a basin  of  water,  E.  The  vessels  D and 
E form  a collecting,  gas,  or  pneumatic  trough.' 

Pour  some  water  through  the  funnel  tube  until  the  zinc  is  well  covered ; 
make  sure  that  all  the  joints  are  air-tight,  and  that  no  escape  of  gas 
is  possible  other  than 
through  the  delivery 
tube.  Pour  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  a little  at  a 
time,  through  the  funnel 
tube  until  the  gas  begins 
to  come  off  vigorously. 

The  mixture  of  air  and 
hydrogen  gas  first  issuing 
• from  the  delivery  tube  is 
very  explosive.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  all  the 
air  has  been  expelled  9-— The  Preparation  of  Hydrogen. 

before  the  hydrogen  is  collected  in  the  gas  cylinders,  or  gas  jars,  F. 
Hence,  invert  a test  tube  full  of  water  over  the  hole  in  the  upper 
floor  of  the  “beehive.”  When  the  tube  is  full  of  gas,  apply  a lighted 
taper  to  the  mouth  of  the  test  tube.  If  the  gas  detonates,  repeat  the 
trial  until  the  gas  burns  quietly.  Fill  a gas  jar  full  of  water,  cover 
it  with  a greased  glass  plate,  G ; turn  the  jar  and  cover  upside  down, 
and  remove  the  plate  while  the  mouth  of  the  gas  jar  is  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  m the  gas  trough, 
the  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  “beehive.” 
the  mouth  of  the  jar  with  the  glass 
plate  and  remove  the  vessel  from  the 
collecting  trough.  Stand  the  jar  mouth 
downwards,  and  collect  several  jars  of 
gas  in  a similar  way. 

Properties. — Plunge  a lighted  taper 
into  a jar  of  the  gas  held  mouth 
downwards ; the  gas  is  combustible, 
for  it  burns  with  a scarcely  visible 
blue  flame  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar, 
aTid  the  taper  is  extinguished,  showing 
that  the  gas  is  a non-supporter  of 
combustion.  The  gas  can  be  poured  up- 
wards fi’om  one  jar  to  another  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  10,  and  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  gas  has  actually  been  transferred  from  the  one  vessel  to  the  other 
by  testing  the  contents  of  each  jar  with  a lighted  taper.  The  gas  is  there- 
fore hghter  than  air;  indeed,  for  many  purposes  there  is  no  need  to  use 
the  pneumatic  trough  for  collecting  hydrogen.  Bring  the  gas  jar  mouth 
downwards  over  a jet  of  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen  collects  at  the  top  of 
the  jar,  and  displaces  the  air  do\vnwards — hence  the  term  collecting  gases 

' The  discovery  of  the  water  pneumatic  trougli  is  often  attributed  to  Stephen 
i Hule.s,  about  1730;  J.  Priestley  afterwards  used  mercury  in  place  of  water  and 
I this  enabled  him  to  manipulate  gases  soluble  in  water. 


Place  the  mouth  of  the  jar  over 
When  the  jar  is  full  of  gas,  close 


Fig.  10. — Pouring  Hydrogen  upwards. 
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bv  the  downward  ^ displacement  of  air.  Later  on  we  shaU  meet  another 
important  gas  which  turns  clear  hme  water  turbid-hydrogen  does  not. 

As  indicated  above,  a mixture  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen  or  air  is  violently 
explosive.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  mixing  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
eas  with  either  one  volume  of  oxygen  or  five  volumes  of  air  m a soda- 
water  bottle.  A lighted  taper  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  causes  the 
gas  to  detonate  violently.  The  combustion  of  the  whole  mass  is  almost 

instantaneous.  . , , 

These  experiments  have  taught  us  that  hydrogen  is  a colourless  gas 

wthout  taste  or  smell.  Its  specific  gravity  is  very  low  compared  with  air, 
in  other  words,  hydrogen  gas  is  lighter  than  air.  The  gas 
and  burns  in  air  mth  an  almost  colourless  flame,  while  a lighted  taper  is 
extinguished  when  plunged  into  the  gas.  Hydrogen  gas  has  no  apparent 
action  on  clear  lime  water- 

§ 2.  Burning  Hydrogen  in  Air. 

Fill  a gas  holder,^  M,  Fig.  11,  with  water.  Close  the  two  stopcock 
remove  tUo  .topper  rV  end  piece  the  delivery 

the  opening.  Water 
is  displaced^  by  the 
hydrogen.  When 
full,  close  N with  the 
stopper.  By  keeping 
the  large  funnel,  F, 
filled  with  water,  and 
regulating  the  two 
stopcocks,  S and  <S\, 
hydrogen  can  be  dis- 
placed from  the  gas 
holder  at  any  re- 
quired speed.  Con- 
nect a glass  tube,  bent 

Fig.  11.— The  Action  of  burning  Hydrogen  in  Air.  as  shown  in  the  Va- 
gram, with  the  exit  tube  from'  the  gas  holder, 

Chloride  tower  G,  packed  with  gr^^^l^ted  calcium  chloride  a^ 

of  glass  wool  at  each  end.  The  object  of  this  tube  is  to 

from  the  gas.^  Place  a bell-jar,  K,  in  a dish  of  distilled  water,  H, 

I Many  writers  call  this  colhct^ing  the  gas  by  hiTowii'Me**^^^ 

must  therefore  make  perfeetly  clear  there  is  no  confusion  in  his  ovn  use 

‘""?There  is  no  special  need  for  a g- 

;z“ro%raConJ^f’thet^^^^^^^^^ 

1 i Se“.r„7d  “S- 

melts  ordinary  soft  glass.  . , . , used  to  absorb  moisture  from 

5 Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  vvhero  a very  powerful 

gases.  Phosphorus  pentoxide  is  used  spo  . drying  agent  used 

absorbent  is  needed  for  very  small  amounts  of  moisture,  mo  y b b 

must  not  react  with  the  gas. 
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Fig.  11,  and  arrange  the  deliveiy  tube  J so  that  it  can  be  quickly  fixed  as 
illustrated  in  the  diagram.  Collect  a test  tube  of  the  gas  by  downward 
displacement  as  it  leaves  the  exit  tube  in  order  to  make  sure  that  all  air 
has  been  displaced  from  the  tubes. 

When  the  test  is  satisfactory,  fight  the  jet  of  hydrogen,  and  adjust  the 
flame  until  it  is  about  the  size  of  a candle-flame ; lower  the  burning  jet  into 
the  cylinder  of  air  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  Note  that  the  water  rises  in  the 
jar,  and  that  the  flame  of  hydrogen  gradually  expires.  Immediately  this 
occurs,  stop  the  current  of  hydrogen  by  means  of  the  stopcock,  otherwise 
hydrogen  gas  will  pass  from  the  gas  holder  and  mix  with  the  residual  air. 

The  gas  remaining  in  the  jar  has  quite  similar  properties  to  the  gas 
remaining  after  mercury  is  calcined  in  air,  p.  10.  Consequently,  it  is 
inferred  that  when  hydrogen  burns  in  air,  it  unites  with  the  oxygen 
and  leaves  nitrogen  behind.  If  the  experiment  be  carefully  done,  four- 
fifths  of  the  original  volume  of  air  remain.  The  burning  hydrogen  removes 
one-fifth  of  the  original  volume  of  air.  Hydrogen  does  not  burn  in  the 
residual  nitrogen. 

A certain  amount 
of  “dew”  collects 
on  the  inner  walls 
of  the  bell-jar,  but 
that,  of  course, 
may  come  from  the 
water  in  the  dish 
below.  In  fine, 
we  have  reasons 
for  supposing  that 
hydrogen,  in  burn- 
ing, combines  \vith 
oxygen  to  form  an 
oxide  of  hydrogen 
in  the  same  sense 
that  mercury, 
when  calcined  in 
air,  combines  with 

oxygen  to  form  mercuric  oxide.  It  remains  to  try  and  isolate  the  hydrogen 
oxide  whose  existence  we  have  just  inferred,  but  not  proved. 

Fit  up  the  apparatus  previously  described  for  the  preparation  of 
hydrogen.  Fig.  11,  or  use  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of  Kipp’s 
apparatus,  say.  A,  Fig.  12.  Kipp’s  apparatus  is  very  convenient  when  a 
steady  current  of  hydrogen  is  needed  for  some  time;  or  when  variable 
quantities  of  gas  are  required  intermittently.^  The  Kipp’s  apparatus  may 
conveniently  be  used  instead  of  the  gas  holder  in  the  preceding  experiment. 
Connect  the  Kipp’s  apparatus  with  the  drying  tower  packed  with  calcium 
chloride,  B,  and  fitted  with  a jet  C,  for  burning  the  hydrogen.  A piece 

■ Zinc  is  placed  in  the  middle  bulb,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ( 1 vol.  acid  ; 
4 vols.  water)  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  lower  and  upper  bulb,  os  shown  in  the 
diagram.  Open  the  stopcocks  until  the  gas  has  displaced  the  air.  The  velocity 
of  the  current  of  gas  is  regulated  by  the  stopcocks.  When  the  stopcock  is  closed, 
the  acid  is  forced  away  from  the  gas.  The  side  tube  helps  to  prevent  an  accumu- 
lation of  spent  acid  near  the  zinc.  There  are  over  a hundred  modifications  of  tho 
principle  for  supplying  a continuous  stream  of  gas. 
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of  narrow  quartz-glass  tubing  makes  an  exceUent  jet.  R this  is  not 
available,  use  a jet  of  hard  “ combustion  ” glass  tubing.  Test  the  gas, 
to  ensure  the  absence  of  air,  by  bringing  a dry  test  tube  over- the  jet  of  g^ 
issuing  from  the  drying  tower.  Bring  a lighted  taper  to  the  mouth  of  the 
tube.  The  hydrogen  should  burn  quietly,  m that  case,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  a kind  of  “ dew  ” collects  on  the  inside  of  the  test  tube.  Bring  the 
let  of  burning  gas  under  the  inverted  funnel  fitted,  as  shown  m the  diagram, 
with  a bulb,  D,  connected  with  an  aspirator  for  sucking  a gentle  current 
of  air  through  the  bulb.  The  current  of  air  carries  along  the  products 
of  combustion  from  the  hydrogen  flame.  A clear  colourless  hquid  collects 
in  the  bulb.^  This  liquid  has  all  the  properties  of  water— clear,  colourless, 
Lteless,  no  smell,  freezes  at  0°,  boik  at  100°,  etc.  It  is  therefore  provision 
ally  inferred  that  water  is  a hydrogen  oxide  formed  when  hydrogen 
burns  in  air. 

§ 3.  Morley's  Experiment  on  the  Composition  of  Water  by  Weight. 
E.  W.  Morley  (1895)  to  » 


lying  this  experiment. 


Known  weights  of  pure  dry  hydrogen  and  pure 
dry  oxygen  were  stored  in  two  large 
glass  globes.'^  The  globe  containing 
oxygen  was  connected  with  C,  Fig.  13. 
The  oxygen  passed  through  a layer  of 
phosphorus  pentoxide,^ 
into  the  glass  chamber  ill  via  one  of 
the  jets  A ; the  globe  containing 
hydrogen  was  similarly  connected  with 
another  tube,  D.  containing  phosphorus 
pentoxidc,  and  the  hydrogen  led  into 
the  chamber  M vid  one  of  the  jets  A. 
The  rates  at  which  the  gases  enter 
the  chamber  was  regulated  by  suit- 
able stopcocks.  The  chamber  M was 
previously  evacuated  and  weighed. 
One  of  the  gases,  say  oxygen,  was 
allowed  to  enter  II,  and  electric  sparks 
were  passed  across  the  terminals  F 
just  over  the  jets  A.  Hydrogen  w^ 
led  into  the  apparatus  and  ignited  by 
the  sparks.  The  rates  at  which  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  entered  the  chambei 
were  regulated  so  that  the  formation 
of  water  was  continuous.  The  water 

formed  condensed,  end  collected  in  the  “'Lt7coM 

To  hasten  the  condensation,  the  apparatus  was  p 

I The  bulb  can  be  cooled,  if  f f o^o‘j^®of\he  fim^nriTo’thelink. 
water  to  run  over  the  bulb  and  palladium  hydride,  and  the  oxygen 

tonded  ...  dr,  the 

have  already  been  dried. 
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water — dotted  in  the  diagram.  When  a sufficient  amount  of  water  was 
formed,  the  apparatus  was  placed  in  a freezing  mixture.  The  mixture 
of  unconsumed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  remaining  in  the  tube,  was  pumped 
away,  and  analysed.  Tire  weights  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  so  obtained  were 
added  to  the  weights  of  unconsumed  hydrogen  and  oxygen  remahiiiig  in 
the  globes.  The  phosphorus  pentoxide  tubes  prevented  the  escape  of  water 
vapour.  The  amount  of  water  formed  was  determined  from  the  difference 
in  the  weights  of  the  system  M before  and  after  the  experiment.  The 
amounts  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  used  were  determined  from  the  weights 
of  the  corresponding  globes  before  and  after  the  experiment.  The  amount 
of  water  formed  was  determined  from  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  above- 
described  vessel  before  and  after  the  combustion.  Morley,  as  a mean  of 
eleven  experiments,  found  that : 

Hydrogen  used 3'7198  grams. 

Oxygen  used 29‘5335  grams, 

AVater  formed 33*2630  grams 

Hence,  taking  oxygen  = 16  as  the  unit  for  combining  weight,  it  follows 
that  16  parts  by  tveighl  of  oxygen  combine  ivilh  2'016  parts  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  to  form  18‘016  jmrts  of  water — within  the  limits  of  the  small 
experimental  error. 

§ 4.  Dumas’  Experiment  on  the  Composition  of  Water  by  Weight. 

Hydrogen  does  not  combine  easily  with  many  of  the  elements,  but  it 
readily  combines  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  fluorine,  lithium,  and  a few 
others.  Hydrogen  will  very  often  remove  oxygen  and  chlorine  from  their 
compounds  with  the  other  elements.  . Thus,  when  hydrogen  is  passed 
over  hot  ferric  oxide,  lead  oxide,  nickel  oxide,  copper  oxide,  etc.,  the 
hydrogen  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  and  leaves  behind  the 
metal.  In  these  experiments,  the  hydrogen  is  said  to  be  oxidized ; and 
the  metallic  oxide,  reduced. 

If  a known  amount  of  copper  oxide  be  employed,  and  the  water  formed 
be  collected  and  weighed,  the  weight  of  the  reduced  copper  oxide  will  show 
how  much  oxygen  has  been  used  in  forming  a definite  amount  of  water. 
This  was  done  by  J.  B.  A.  Dumas  in  1843.  His  experiment  is  not  the  best 
of  its  kind,  although  it  was  the  best  of  its  time,  and  it  has  long  held  an 
honoured  place  in  chemical  text- books.  The  experiment  illustrates  some 
important  principles,  and  it  is  therefore  here  described  in  outline. 

The  preparation  of  pure  hydrogen. — The  hydrogen  was  prepared  by 
the  action  of  zinc  on  sulphuric  acid.  It  might  be  thought  that  pure  zinc  and 
pure  sulphuric  acid  should  be  used.  Experiment  shows,  curiously  enough, 
that  the  action  is  so  very,  very  slow,  that  it  is  often  stated  that  “ abso- 
lutely pure  sulphuric  acid,  even  when  diluted  wth  pure  water,  has  no 
action  on  perfectly  pure  zinc.”  Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
prepare  pure  zinc  and  pure  sulphuric  acid.  Hence,  pure  reagents  were  not 
used  for  the  preparation  of  the  hydrogen.  Accordingly,  the  gas  may 
contain  nitrogen  and  oxygen  derived  from  the  air ; sulphur  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  derived  from  the  reduction  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  the 
hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  arsenic  hydride  (if  the  acid  or  the  zinc  contained 
arsenic) ; hydrogen  phosphide  (if  the  zinc  or  the  acid  contained  phosphorus); 
nitrogen  oxides  (if  the  acid  contained  nitrogen  oxides) ; and  water  vapour. 
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Accordingly,  Dumas  (1842)  used  sulphuric  acid,  which  had  been  well 
boiled,  to  get  rid  of  dissolved  air,  and  then  passed  the  hydrogen  through  a 
series  of  U-tubes— Eig.  14— containing : (1)  pieces  of  glass  moistened  with 
lead  nitrate  to  remove  hydrogen  sulphide ; (2)  solution  of  silver  sulphate  to 
remove  arsenic  and  phosphorus  compounds ; (3)  solid  potassium  hydroxide 
to  remove  sulphur  dioxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen  oxides ; and 
(4)  phosphorus  pentoxide  to  remove  moisture  ^ not  absorbed  by  the  sohd 
potassium  hydroxide.  The  phosphorus  pentoxide  tubes  were  placed  in  a 
freezing  mixture.  The  tube  marked  (5)  in  the  diagram  contained  phos- 
phorus pentoxide.  It  was  weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment.  If 
no  change  in  weight  occurred,  it  was  assumed  that  the  hydrogen  passing 
through  was  quite  dry 


PuriPicalion 

oF 

Hydrogen 


Copper 

Oxide 

bulb 


Protective 
Water  f orated  Tube 


fiQ.  14. — Dumas’  Experiment  (abbreviated). 


TU  experiment.— The  purified  hydrogen  was  passed  through  a weighed 
bulb.  A,  containing  copper  oxide,  and  heated  by  the  spirit  lamp  underneath. 
Most  of  the  water  condensed  in  the  bulb  B,  and  the  remainder  was  absorbed 
in  the  U-tube  C containing  solid  potassium  hydroxide,  and  m D mid  A 
containing  phosphorus  pentoxide.  The  phosphorus  pentoxide  tube  D was 
kept  cool  by  a freezing  mixture.  The  three  tubes  C D,  E,  and  the  bulb 
R,  were  weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment.  The  last  U-tube,  Jf  , 
containing  phosphorus  pentoxide  was  followed  by  a cyhnder,  0,  of  sulphuric 
acid  through  which  hydrogen  escaped.  The  vessels  F and  G 
weighed;  they  served  to  protect  the  other  tubes  from  the  external 

The  residls. — The  average  of  nineteen  experiments  by  Dumas  (1842) 


gave: 


Copper  oxide  lost  in  weight 
Water  produced 


44‘22  grams. 
49' 7(5  grams. 


Hydrogen  (by  difference)  . . . ■ 6‘64  grams. 

Hence,  every  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  combined  with  2-004  parts 
by  St  of  h/drogL  to  form  water.  The  l.tor  delerm, natron  of  Morfey 
gave  16  : 2-015.  Thera  is  a curious  error  in  Dumas  expeiiincnt  wh  , 
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if  not  corrected,  makes  the  result  a little  low.  The  redueed  eopper 
retains  some  hydrogen  very  tenaciously,  see  oeelusion  of  hydrogen  by  the 
metals,  p.  102.  In  approximate  work,  we  may  take  it  that  2 parts  by 
j weight  of  hydrogen  combine  with  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  form 
1 18  parts  of  water. 

§ 5.  The  Decomposition  of  Water  by  Metals. 

In  the  preeeding  experiments,  water  has  been  synthesized  from  its 
elements.  Let  us  now  examine  some  methods  of  decomposing  water  into 
its  elements — analysis.  Fill  an  iron,  poreelain,  or  hard  glass  tube — 60 
em.  long  and  1’5  cm.  diameter — with  bright  iron  turnings  or  bright  iron 
nails.  In  Fig.  15  a hard  glass  tube  is  used.  This  is  drawn  out  at  one  end 
as  shown  in  the  diagram.  This  end  is  fitted  uith  a dehvery  tube  dipping 
in  a gas  trough.  A roll  of  previously  ignited  asbestos  paper,  6 em.  long, 
is  inserted  in  the  opposite  end.  This  end  is  closed  with  a red  rubber 
stopper  and  the  exit  tube  of  the  flask  so  arranged  that  it  passes  a short 
distance  into  the  core  of  the  asbestos  paper.  The  asbestos  roll,  later  on,  pre- 
vents the  hquid 
water  coming 
into  contact  with 
the  hot  glass 
and  breaking 
the  tube.  Water 
is  boiled  in  the 
flask,  and  the 
steam,  passing 
through  the  won 
turnings,  is  de- 
composed. When  Fig.  15. — Decomposition  of  Steam  by  Hot  Iron, 

all  the  air  has 

been  driven  out  of  the  apparatus,  hydrogen  may  be  colleeted  in  the  gas 
jar.  Tlie  usual  tests  for  hydrogen,  indieated  on  p.  44,  may  be  applied. 

Lavoisier  made  a similar  experiment  to  this  in  1783,  and  stated  that 
the  metallie  iron  “is  converted  into  a black  oxide  precisel}' similar  to  that 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  iron  in  ox3^gen  gas.”  The  iron  is  oxidized 
by  the  water,  and  the  water  is  reduced,  forming  “ a peculiar  inflammable 
gas,”  which  Lavoisier  named  “hydrogen,”  because  “no  other  term  seemed 
more  appropriate.”  The  word  signifies  the  “generative  principle  of 
water,”  from  the  Greek  vSap  (hydor),  water,  and  (gennao),  I generate 

or  produce.  The  German  word  for  hydrogen  is  “ Wasserstoff.” 

If  zinc  dust  be  used  in  place  of  iron,  the  temperature  need  not  be 
much  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  water,  since  zinc  reduces  steam  and 
forms  zinc  oxide  at  a comparatively  low  temperature.  If  a strip  of  mag- 
nesium ribbon  be  placed  in  a bulb  of  a hard  glass  tube  and  heated  in  a 
current  of  steam  at  a red  heat,  the  metal  appears  to  burst  into  flame, 
forming  magnesium  oxide.  Tlie  resulting  hydrogen  can  be  ignited  if  the  jet 
of  steam  be  not  too  vigorous.  Metallic  calcium  decomposes  cold  water  and 
gives  off  hydrogen,  but  the  action  slows  do^vn  very  soon,  probably  because 
the  calcium  hydroxide  is  not  all  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  in  consequence 
a crust  of  this  substance  forms  over  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The  calcium 
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can  be  advantageously  warmed  with  water  in  a flask.  Fig.  15,  connected 
directly  with  a dehvery  tube  leading  to  the  gas  trough.  If  the  water  is 
not  free  from  carbonates,  a crust  of  calcium  carbonate  also  forms  over  the 
surface  of  the  metal.  Calcium  hydroxide  is  formed  as  well  as  hydrogen. 
Sodium  decomposes  cold  water,  giving  off  hydrogen,  and  forming  sodium 
hydroxide.  The  experiment  is  liable  to  unpleasant  explosions  when  the 
sodium  is  confined  so  as  to  enable  the  resulting  hydrogen  to'  be  eoUected. 
The  following  is  an  easy  way  of  shounng  the  action.^  A glass  tube — 4 or  5 
cm.  long  and  1 ’5  cm.  diameter,  and  open  at  both  ends — ^is  thoroughly  dried 

inside.  This  is  lowered  and  clamped 
vertically  in  a dish  of  water  so  as  not 
to  wet  tile  sides  of  the  tube  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  Fig.  16.  A small 
])iece  of  dry  sodium,  about  2 mm. 
in  diameter,  is  dropped  into  the  tube. 
The  hydrogen  evolved  can  be  lighted 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube.  Sodium 
amalgam  — that  is,  a solution  of 
metallic  sodium  in  mercury — decom- 
poses water  much  less  turbulently  than 
sodium  alone.  The  result  is  similar 
when  a small  piece  of  potassium — 3 or 
4 mm.  diameter — is  placed  on  water, 
but  it  reacts  so  violently  that  the 
temperature  rises  high  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  hydrogen."  This  bums 
with  a flame  tinged  violet,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  vapour  of 
potassium ; the  hydrogen  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  water  bums 
with  a yellow  flame,  owing  to  the  contamination  of  the  hydrogen  by  the 
vapour  of  sodium. 

This  set  of  experiments  gives  a series  of  metals  which  appea.r  to  react 
with  water  with  increasing  violence,  the  metals  seem  to  have  an  mcreashig 
“ avidity  ” or  “ affinity  ” for  oxygen : 

Iron,  zinc,  magnesium,  calcium,  sodium,  potassium. 


Fiq.  16. — The  Action  of  Sodium  on 
Water. 


§ 6.  The  Decomposition  of  Water  by  Electricity. 

W.  Nicholson  and  A.  Carlisle,  May  2,  1800, =*  happened  to  put  a drop  of 
water  in  contact  with  two  tvires  from  an  electric  battery  and  noticed  the 
formation  of  small  bubbles  of  gas  about  the  tips  of  the  vires  when  the  tips 
of  the  tvires  were  not  in  contact.  They  then  immersed  the  two  wares  m a 
glass  of  water,  and  found  that  gases  were  formed  about  both  wires,  they 
found  the  gas  collected  at  one  wre  to  be  hydrogen,  and  at  the  other  ware, 
oxygen.  Two  volumes  of  hydrogen  were  collected  for  every  volume  o 
oxygen.  The  gases  were  mixed  and  exploded.  The  result  was  water. 
This  is  very  interesting.  We  have  seen  that  chemieal  combmation  can 
produce  an  electric  current ; here  an  electric  current  is  used  to  produce 

chemical  decomposition.  _ 

The  electrolysis  of  water.— It  will  be  convenient  to  modify  Nicholson 

' If  there  is  an  explosion  no  particular  harm  is  done.  and  the 

2 A sheet  of  plate  glass  should  be  held  between  the  metal  on  the  water  and  t le 

operator^^  Ritter  noticed  the  decomposition  of  water  by  an  electric  current  a 
year  earlier — 1799. 
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and  Carlisle’s  experiment.  A trough,  Fig.  17,  is  half  filled  with  water 
shghtly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Test-tubes  full  of  acidulated 
water  are  placed  in  the  position  shown  in  the  diagram  over  two  plates  of 
gold  or  platinum.  The  plates  are  put  in  communication  with  an  accumu- 
lator or  galvanic  battery.^  During  the  passing  of  the  electric  current, 
bubbles  of  gas  from  about  the  metal  plates  rise  into  the  test-tubes.  More 
gas  is  given  off  at  one  plate  than  the  other.  The  gas  in  each  tube  can  be 
examined  by  means  of  a hghted  taper  or  otherwise.  In  the  one  tube, 
the  taper  burns  with  the  “ blinding  brilliance  ” characteristic  of  oxygen ; 
and  the  gas  in  the  other  tube  bums  with  the  blue  flame  characteristic  of 
hydrogen.  Some  of  the  water  has  disappeared,  but  no  change  can  be 
detected  in  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  the  water.  Hence 
it  is  inferred  that  the  water’,  not  the  acid,  has  been  decomposed.  The 
experiment  succeeds  equally  well  if  a very  dilute  solution  of  sodium  or 
potassium  hydroxide  be  used  with  nickel  or  iron  electrodes.  Here  again 
the  water,  not  the  alkali,  is  decomposed.  These  reageirts  are  used  because 


Fig.  17. — Electrolysis  of  Water-Gases 
separated. 


Fig.  18 Electro- 

lytic Gas. 


water  alone  does  not  conduct  an  electric  current  very  well.  In  fact,  pure 
water  is  said  to  be  a non-conductor  of  electricity.  Dilute  solutions  of 
acids  or  alkalies  are  good  conductors.  If  iron  electrodes  are  used  in  the 
acidulated  solution,  much  of  the  oxygen  formed  during  the  decomposition 
of  the  water  is  used  in  oxidizing  the  metal. 

A mixture  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
called  electrolytic  gas  or  detonating  gas,  is  often  wanted  in  gas  analysis, 
etc.  This  is  easily  provided  by  placing  both  electrodes  under  one  receiver. 
The  apparatus  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 8 is  often  used  for  this  work.  Electrolytic 
oxyger*  contains  a little  ozone  and  hydrogen  peroxide  if  prepared  by  the 
electrolysis  acidulated  water,  but  not  if  a solution  of  barium  hydroxide 
be  electrolyzed. 

The  formula  for  water  used  to  be  written  HO  when  the  atomic  weiglit 
of  hydrogen  was  taken  unity,  and  oxygen  8.  This  agrees  quite  well  with 
the  determinations  of  Morley  and  of  Dumas.  But  we  naturally  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  the  result  of  the  electrolysis  of  water.  Does  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  occupy  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  o.xygen  ? This  subject 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  chapter. 

_ ' There  are  scores  of  different  ways  of  doing  this  experiment.  Some  of  the 

instruments  are  very  ingenious,  but  easily  broken. 
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Levelling 

Tube. 


Explosion 

Tube 


§ 7.  Cavendish’s  Experiment  on  the  Synthesis  of  Water  by  Volume. 

The  older  chemists  considered  water  to  be  an  element.  Tliey  were 
quite  right  so  far  as  their  knowledge  went,  p.  12,  because  they  did 
not  know  how  to  decompose  it  into  simpler  substances.  In  the  spring  of 
1781.  J.  Priestley  made  what  ho  called  “a  random  experiment”  to  “en- 
tertain a few  philosophical  friends,”  in  which  a mixture  of  “ inflammable 
air”  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  was  exploded  in  a closed  vessel 

by  means  of  an  electric  spark.  The  sidra 
of  the  glass  vessel  were  found  “bedewed” 
with  moisture  after  the  explosion,  but 
Priestley  paid  no  particular  attention  to  the 
phenomenon.  H.  C.  Cavendish  looked  upon 
the  deposition  of  the  dew  as  a fact  well 
worth  examining  more  closely”  a,nd  im- 
mediately followed  up  the  subject,  in  1781, 
by  exploding  a mixture  of  “ one  measure  of 
oxygen  with  two  measures  of  inflamma,ble  air 
(hydrogen)  ” in  a closed  vessel.  No  gas 
remained  in  the  globe  after  the  explosion, 
but  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  lost  their 
gaseous  form,  and  pro- 
duced a certain  weight 
of  water.  The  vessel 
and  its  contents  under- 
went no  change  in 
weight,  or  parted  with 
anything  ponderable 
during  the  explosion, 
whilst  a certain  volume 
of  gas  was  replaced  by  a certain  weight  of  water,  ^ence^^ Cavendish 

in  the  following  mnnnor:  A stout 
ulass  vessel  A is  fitted  with  u stopooek,  C.  at  one  end  and  '"t'’  “ 

cation  eudiometer,  or  the  explosion  tube,  ilns 

is  filled  with  mercury  by  adjusting  hydro- 


Fig.  19. — Synthesis  of  Liquid  Water  by  \ olume. 
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Explosion  Tube 
Vapour  Jacket. 


the  levelling  tube.  When  the  explosion  tube  is  about  half  or  three-fourths 
filled,  read  the  volume  of  its  contents  by  bringing  the  mercury  to  the  same 
level  in  both  levelling  tube  and  explosion  tube.  Then  depress  the  levelling 
tube  so  that  the  mercury  falls  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  explosion  tube. 
Pass  a spark  from  the  induction  coil  through  the  wire  terminals  of  the 
explosion  tube.  The  gases  explode,  and  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  again 
adjusted  after  the  apparatus  has  stood  for  a few  minutes  in  order  to  regain 
the  temperature  of  the  room.  The 
mercury  rises  nearly^  to  the  level 
of  the  stopcock.'^ 

Suppose  the  experiment  be  re- 
peated a number  of  times  with,  say, 
one  volume  of  oxygen  and  three 
volumes  of  hydrogen — one  volume 
of  hydrogen  remains  after  the  ex- 
plosion ; again  try  the  experiment 
with  two  volumes  of  oxygen  and 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  — one 
volume  of  oxygen  will  remain  un- 
combined  after  the  explosion.  It 
is  inferred,  from  this  experiment, 
that  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  one  volume  of  oxygen  com- 
bine to  form  water,  and  if  an 
excess  of  either  oxygen  or  hydro- 
gen be  present,  the  excess  will 
remain  uncombined  after  the 
reaction. 

Gas  analysis.  — If  a known 
volume  of  a gas  containing  hydro- 
gen be  mixed  with  an  excess 
of  air  or  oxygen;  or  if  a known  volume  of  a gas  containing  oxygen 
be  mixed  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen  and  exploded  in  a eudiometer, 
the  contraction  which  occurs  represents  the  volume  of  water  formed, 
and  the  corresponding  amount  of  the  gas  under  investigation  can 
be  determined.  For  example,  20  c.c.  of  air  was  mixed  with  20  c.c. 
of  hydrogen  and  exploded.  The  mixed  gases,  after  the  explosion,  occupied 
28  c.c.  Hence,  the  contraction  was  12  c.c.  Hence,  12  c.c.  of  the  mixture 
combined  to  form  water.  Of  this  two-thirds  must  have  been  hydrogen ; 
and  one-third  oxygen.  Hence,  the  original  20  c.c.  of  air  contained  4 c.c. 
(i.e.  one-third  of  12  c.c.  of  oxygen).  This  illustrates  an  important  principle 
used  in  gas  analysis. 


Le  I'd  ling 
Tube 


Fia.  20. — Synthesis  of  Steam  by  Volume. 


§ 8.  The  Volumetric  Synthesis  of  Steam. 

Let  us  modify  the  preceding  experiment.  Place  a hot  vapour  jacket 
about  the  explosion  tube  so  that  the  water  remains  in  the  gaseous  condition, 

' The  mixed  gas  probably  contained  a little  air,  and  probably  a slight  excess 
of  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 

* The  advantage  of  the  forms  of  explosion  vessel.  Figs.  19  and  20,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  explosion  takes  place  under  diminished  pressure,  and  is  not  so  liable  to 
fracture  the  apparatus,  because  it  is  less  violent. 
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and  does  not  condense  to  a liquid  after  the  explosion.  The  experi- 
ment is  illustrated  in  Fig.  20.  Tlie  upper  end  of  the  glass  jacket  surround- 
ing the  explosion  tube  of  Fig.  20  is  connected  with  a flask,  M,  containing 
toluene,  boiling  at  about  110°,  or  amyl  alcohol,  boiling  at  about  130°.  The 
lower  end  of  the  jacket  is  connected  with  a flask  and  condenser  N,  so  that 
the  amyl  alcohol  can  be  recovered.  When  the  amyl  alcohol  is  steacMy 
boiling,  and  the  explosion  tube  has  been  filled  as  described  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  the  gases  are  sparked.  In  a few  minutes,  when  the  tempera- 
ture has  had  time  to  adjust  itself,  bring  the  levelling  tube  in  position  for 
a reading.  It  will  be  found  that  the  steam  occupies  just  two-thirds  the 
original  volume  of  the  mixed  gases.  Otherwise  expressed. 


3 Volum  es . 2 Volumes. 

Hence,  it  is  inferred  that  when  water  is  synthesized  at  a temperature 
above  the  point  of  condensation— 100°— two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
react  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  form  two  volumes  of  steam.  It  is 
necessary  to  correlate  the  different  results  described  in  this  chapter  when 
water  is  synthesized  by  volume  and  by  weight. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Combination  by  Volume 

§ I.  Gay-Lussac’s  Law  of  Combining  Volumes, 

Thou  hast  ordered  all  things  in  measure,  and  number,  and  weight.— Wisdom 
OF  Solomon. 

Not  very  long  after  Dalton  had  directed  the  attention  of  chemists  to  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  weights  of  bodies  which  combine  in  different 
proportions,  Gay-Lussac  estabhshed  a similar  correspondence  between 
volumes  of  combining  gases.  A.  von  Humboldt,  the  naturahst  and  ex- 
plorer, collected  samples  of  air  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and, 
ivith  the  aid  of  J.  F.  Gay-Lus.sac,  analysed  the  different  samples  with 
the  idea  of  finding  if  the  composition  of  air  was  variable  or  constant.  Gay- 
Lussac  used  Cavendish’s  process — explosion  of  a mixture  of  air  and 
hydrogen  gas  (p.  52).  As  a preliminary,  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac 
investigated  the  proportion  by  volume  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
combine,  and  found  the  ratio  of  h3'drogen  to  oxygen,  by  volume,  to  be 
nearly  as  2 ; 1.  If  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen  was  m excess  of  these 
proportions,  tlie  excess  remained,  after  the  explosion,  as  a residual  gas. 
Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  (1805)  found: 

Vols.  oxygen.  V'ols.  hydrogen.  Vole,  residue. 

100  300  101 '3  hydrogen 

200  200  101'7  oxygen 

After  making  corrections  for  impurities,  etc.,  in  the  gases,  Gay-Lussac 
and  Humboldt  stated  that  “ 100  volumes  of  oxygen  required  for  complete 
saturation  199'89  volumes  of  h^’drogen,  for  which  200  may  be  put  without 
error.”  A.  Scott  (1893)  found,  as  the  result  of  twelve  experiments  on 
the  volumetric  composition  of  water,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine 
very  nearly  in  the  ratio  1 ; 2 ‘00245  by  volume. 

Struck  by  the  simplicity  of  the  relation  thus  found,  J.  F.  Gaj"-Lussac 
(1808)  followed  up  the  subject  by  numerous  experiments  with  different 
gases.  As  a re, suit,  he  concluded  that  “ gases  always  combine  in  the  simplest 
proportions  by  volume.”  For  instance,  one  volume  of  hydrogen  combines 
with  one  volume  of  chlorine  forming  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  chloride ; 
this  fact  can  be  represented  diagrammatically : 


2 Volumes.  2 Volumes 


Two  volumes  of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  forming 
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two  volumes  of  water  vapour  (which  condenses  to  liquid  water  if  the 
temperature  be  below  100°). 


•iV 

W 

+ 

Wi 

— 

w 

V 

3 Volumes.  2 Volumes. 


Three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  nitrogen  form  two  volumes 
of  ammonia.  Thus  : 


■w:»- 


ifi/y.ms 


4 Votames. 


2 Volumes. 


There  are  slight  deviations  with  the  gases  which  show  deviations 
from  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Charles,  but  the  experimental  results  are  such 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Gay-Lussac’s  generaUzation  is  valid,  and  accord- 
ingly, we  define  Gay-Lussac’s  law;  when  gases  react  together,  they 
do  so  in  volumes  which  bear  a simple  ratio  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
volume  of  the  gaseous  product  of  the  action.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
that  the  initial  and  final  products  of  the  reaction  are  under  the  same 
conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure. 

We  traced  the  remarkable  way  in  which  elements  combine  by  weight 
to  a peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  matter  ; so  here,  we  arc  tempted 
to  make  a similar  quest.  It  follows  at  once  (1)  if  elements  in  a gaseous 
state  unite  in  simple  proportions  by  volume,  and  (2)  if  the  elements  also 
unite  in  simple  proportions  by  atoms,  then  the  number  of  atoms  in  equal 
volumes  of  the  reacting  gases  must  be  simply  related.  With  Gay-Lussac 
let  us  make  a guess.  Assume  that  equal  volumes  of  the  different  gases 
under  the  same  physical  conditions  contain  an  equal  number — say  n 
of  atoms.  Then,  when  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  react  with  one  volume  of 
oxygen  to  form  two  volumes  of  steam,  we  have  2n  atoms  of  hydrogen 
reacting  with  n atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  2n  “ compound  atoms  ” of  steam. 
Hence,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  react  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  two 
“ compound  atoms  ” of  steam.'  In  that  case,  every  atom  of  oxygen  must 
be  split  into  half  an  atom  to  make  two  “compound  atoms”  of  steam. 
This  contradicts  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the  atomic  theorj^-— atoms 
are  indivisible  in  chemical  reactions.  Similar  contradictions  are  en- 
countered in  nearly  every  case  of  combination  between  gases,  hence 
Gay-Lussac’s  guess' is  untenable;  we  must  try  another.  There  is  such 
a marked  uniformity  in  the  deportment  of  elementary  and  compound 
gases  with  respect  to  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure,  that  it  is 
not  very  probable  any  essential  difference  wll  be  found  in  the  consti- 
tution of  elementary  and  compound  gases. 


§ 2.  Avogadro’s  Hypothesis. 

Advances  in  knowledge  are  not  commonly  made  without  the  previous  exercise 
of  some  boldness  and  licence  in  guessing.-— \\  . \\  hewell. 

A Avogadro  (1811)  pointed  out  that  the  faUacy  in  Gay-Lussac’s 
reasoning  can  be  avoided  if  we  distinguish  clearly  between  elementary 
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atoms  and  the  small  particles  of  a gas.  Assume  that  the  small  particles 
of  a gas  are  aggregates  of  a definite  number  of  atoms.  Avogadro  called 
these  aggregates  molecules  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ulti- 
mate atoms.  The  term  “ molecule  ” is  the  diminutive  form  of  the  Latin 
word  mole.%  a mass.  Each  molecule  of  an  elementary  gas  contains  the 
same  number  and  kind  of  atoms.  For  the  sake  of  simphcity,  assume 
that  each  molecule  of  hydrogen  gas  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
and  make  a similar  assumption  for  oxygen  gas.  Hence,  modify  Gay- 
Lussac’s  guess  and  assume  that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  contain  the 
same  number  of  molecules.  Suppose  that  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  con- 
tain 2n  molecides  of  hydrogen,  then  one  volume  of  oxygen  \vill  contain  n 
molecules.  These  react  to  form  molecules  of  steam — each  molecule 
of  steam  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  The 
idea  can  be  more  clearly  illustrated  by  means  of  the  subjoined  diagrams. 
Each  square  represents  one  volume  of  a gas.  Each  volume  contains  n 
molecules.  We  do  not  know  the  numerical  value  of  ?i,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  simphcity,  take  n = 4.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  final  conclusion 
what  numerical  value  we  assign  to  ?i.  Then  we  have : 
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Unmixed  Mixed  Combined 


Again,  \vith  hydrogen  and  chlorine. 
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Unmixed  Mixed  Combined. 


It  must  not  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  these  diagrams  are  intended 
as  pictures  of  the  actual  molecules.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  aids  to 
tlie  understanding  of  how  Avogadro’s  hypothesis  has  led  chemists  to  con- 
clude that  the  molecules  of  gaseous  elements  are  really  compounded 
atoms,  and  how  Avogadro’s  hypothesis  reconciles  the  observed  volume 
relations  during  the  combination  of  gases  udth  the  atomic  theory. 

We  have  assumed  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the  molecule  of  water 
contains  three  atoms,  and  that  each  molecule  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
contains  two  atoms.  As  a matter  of  fact,  all  we  can  infer  from  the  observed 
facts  is  that  the  molecule  of  oxygen  is  split  into  halves,  and  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  must  assume  for  every  substance  the 
simplest  molecular  structure  consistent  wth  the  observed  facts. 

Avogadro  thus  modified  the  atomic  hypothesis  and  adapted  it  par- 
ticularly to  gases.  According  to  Avogadro,  a molecule  is  the  smallest 
particle  of  an  element  or  compound  which  exists  free  in  a gas.  This 
definition  of  a molecule  is  usually  extended  into  the  less  satisfactorj^  defi- 
nition ; A molecule  is  the  smallest  particle  of  an  element  or  compound 
which  exists  in  a free  state.  A diatomic  molecule  for  gaseous  chlorine, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  a satisfactory 
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explanation  of  what  we  know  to-day,  but  it  is  possible  that  at  some  future 
date,  the  evidenee  will  compel  us  to  consider  these  molecules  to  be  tetra- 
or  hcxatomic.  This  will  not  materially  affect  the  principle  as  indicated 
above.  The  molecule  of  mercury,  as  we  shall  sec  later,  is  supposed  to  be 
monatomic,  and  the  molecule  of  sulphur  hexatomic.  Avogadro’s  hypo- 
thesis states  that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases,  at  the  same  temperature 
and  pressure,  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules.  A.  M.  Ampere 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  extend  the  same  hypothesis  to  solids  in  1814. 

Increasing  knowledge  has  made  the  hypothesis  more  and  more  pro- 
bable ; it  has  been  tested  in  hundreds  of  experiments,  and  never  found 
wanting.  The  hypothesis  has  done  such  good  service  in  giving  a rational 
explanation  of  many  different  phenomena  that  it  has  been  accepted  as  a 
fundamental  truth.  ^ Avogadro’s  hypothesis  is  the  basis  of  the  current 
theory  of  chemistry. 


§ 3.  The  Relative  Weights  of  the  Molecules. 

In  order  to  bring  into  harmony  all  the  branches  of  chemistry,  we  must  ha,ve 
recourse  to  the  complete  application  of  the  theory  of  Avogadro  and  Ampere 
in  order  to  compare  the  weights  and  the  numbers  of  the  molecules.— 
S.  C.VNNIZZAHO. 

Avogadro’s  hypothesis  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  suggestive 
and  fruitful  hypotheses  in  the  development  of  chemistry.  It  has  cor- 
related what  appeared  antagonistic  and  contradictory ; it  has  harmonized 
what  seemed  discordant  and  confused,  and  made  Dalton  s atomic  hypo- 
thesis a clear,  intelligible,  and  fertile  theory.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
development,  Dalton’s  hypothesis  was  in  a fair  way  of  being  “ sentenced 
to  sterility  and  oblivion”  (A.  Wiirtz,  1887).  , 

By  definition,  the  relative  density  of  a gas  is  a number  which  repre- 
sents how  much  heavier  any  volume  of  the  gas  is  than  an  equal  volume 
of  the  standard  gas — ^generally  hydrogen — measured  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture and  pressure— generally  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure.  Thus,  the 
relative  density  of  steam  is  8 -95.  This  means  that  any  volume,  say  a 
litre  of  steam,  is  nearly  nine  times  as  heavy  as  the  same  volume  of 

hydrogen.^  • , . • .v 

By  Avogadro’s  hypothesis,  equal  volumes  of  gases  contain  the  same 

number  of  molecules,  consequently,  the  relative  density  of  a gas  is 
proportional  to  its  molecular  weight.  If  we  accept  this  deduction,  it 
enables  us  to  determine  the  molecular  weights  of  gases,  once  we  have 
fixed  an  arbitrary  standard  for  the  density.  Cannizzaro  s unit ; hydro- 
gen = 2 is  generally  taken  as  the  standard,  or  as  Cannizzaro  expressed 
it  “the  quantity  of  hydrogen  contained  in  a molecule  of  hydrogen 
chloride”  is  taken  as  unity.  The  determination  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  a gas  is  thus  reduced  to  a laboratory  measurenient-the 
determination  of  the  relative  density  of  the  gas.  Methods  for 

1 Deviations  from  Avogadro’s  law  are  observed  vdth  those  gaaea  which  deviate 
from  §o;"d  Charles’ With  hydrogen  the  deviation  is  scarcely  notice- 
able ; with  chlorine  the  deviation  is  about  1 J per  cent.  , , „ „ (,0,  oi  0° 

^ Strictly  speaking,  the  density  of  a gas  is.  the  weight  of  1 c^c  of  ho  at  0 
and  760  mm  The  density  of  a gas  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  a litre  or  ine 
gL  becaiSe  the  number  representing  the  weight  of  1 c.c.  would  be  mconvemently 

small. 
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measuring  vapour  densities  are  deseribed  in  a later  chapter.  The 
numerieal  values  for  the  molecular  weight  and  the  relative  density  of  a 
gas  referred  to  hydrogen  (=  2)  are  the  same.^  That  is. 

Molecular  weight  = Relative  density  (H„  = 2) (1) 

If  the  density  be  determined,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  reference 
to  air  = unity,  then,  sinee  the  density  of  air  trith  referenee  to  = 2 
is  28‘75;  or  -with  reference  to  O.^  = 32,  28'98,  it  follows: 

Molecular  weight  = 28'98  X Relative  density  (air  =1)  . . (2) 

These  very  important  deduetions  were  made  by  S.  Cannizzaro  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1858.  Before  this  step  was  taken,  rank  confusion 
prevailed  in  ehemical  hterature.  The  terms  “ atomic  weight,”  “ com- 
bining weight,”  and  “ moleeular  weight  ” were  used  and  abused  in  every 
conceivable  way.  After  reading  Cannizzaro’s  pamphlet,  Lothar  Meyer 
(1860)  said:  “the  seales  fell  from  my  eyes,  my  doubts  disappeared,  and 
a feeUng  of  tranquil  seeurity  took  their  place.” 

Cannizzaro  gave  the  following  numbers,  among  others,  for  the  densities 
of  the  different  gases  referred  to  hydrogen  taken  as  = 2,  or  to  a semi- 
molecule of  hydrogen  taken  as  unity : 

Relative  densities. 


Hydrogen 2 0 

Ordinary  oxygen 32  0 

Chlorine 71-0 

Nitrogen 28  0 

Water  vapour 18  0 

Hydrogen  chloride 36’6 


If,  therefore,  the  molecules  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine 
contain  two  atoms,  the  atomic  weights  of  these  gases  will  be  half  the 
respective  molecular  weights.  Hence : 


Table  II. — Cannizzabo’s  Table  or  Atomic  Weights. 


Element 

Relativ’e  density 
of  gas 

Atomic  Weight 
Density  -i-  2 

Hydrogen  .... 

2 

10 

Oxygen  

32 

160 

Chlorine 

71 

36-6 

Nitrogen 

28 

140 

In  the  case  of  compounds,  if  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  con- 
tains an  atom  of  chlorine  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  molecular  weight 
will  be  35‘5  -j-  1 = 36‘5 ; and  the  molecule  of  water  vapour  containing 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  will  have  a molecular 
weight  of  16  -(-  2 = 18.  Hence,  given  the  molecular  weight  of  a com- 
pound gas,  and  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  all  but  one  of  the  elements,  it 
is  possible  to  compute  the  weight  of  the  atom  or  atoms  of  that  element  in 

’ The  student  must  bo  careful  to  note  that  if  the  unit  be  H = 1 or  O = 16, 
the  relative  density  J molecular  weight ; or  the  molecular  weight  = 2 X relative 
density.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the.se  different  units  are  employed  even  though 
all  give  the  same  final  result.  The  questions  appended  to  this  and  some  sub- 
sequent chapters  have  been  compiled  from  different  sources,  and  the  different 
units  have  not  been  reduced  to  one  uniform  system. 
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the  molecule  in  question.  The  modus  operatuli  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  two  sections. 

Avogadro  explicitly  guarded  against  the  assumption  that  the  number 
of  constituent  atoms  must  always  be  2.  There  is  really  nothing  in  the 
facts  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  atoms  are  simple  particles.  For 
all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  atoms  may  be  clusters  of  n particles. 
Indeed,  we  shall  soon  review  some  cogent  evidence  which  has  led  to  the 
inference  that  Dalton’s  atoms  are  not  nature’s  irreducible  minima.  Even 
if  this  inference  be  valid,  each  cluster  of  7i  particles  has  a definite  weight 
— atomic  weight — and  enters  into  and  is  expelled  from  chemical  com- 
bination as  if  it  were  a simple  particle.  If  an  atom  be  a cluster  of  particles, 
each  cluster,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  has  up  to  the  present  time  behaved  in 
chemical  reactions  as  if  it  were  an  individual  particle. 

Problem. — To  deduce  Avogadro's  law  from  the  relation  between  the 
relative  densities  and  the  molecular  weights  of  the  gases.  Let  and 
denote  the  weights  of  the  molecules  of  two  gases— A and  B respectively  ; 
further  let  nj  and  n.^  respectively  denote  the  number  of  molecules  in  unit 
volumes  of  the  two  gases.  The  weights  of  unit  volumes  (i.e.  the  densities) 
of  the  two  gases  will  be  M^n^  and  The  observed  fact  is  that  the 

molecular  weights  (il/i  and  Mf)  of  the  gases  are  proportional  to  the  densities 
(31  and  31  of  the  gases;  or  31^71^  : 3I.^n^  = 3Ii:3I^,  from  which  it 
follows  that  in  unit  volumes  of  the  two  gases  = n.^.  This  is  the  symbohe 
way  of  stating  Avogadro’s  law.  Hence,  it  has  been  claimed  that  Avo- 
gadro’s  postulate  can  be  deduced  from  the  relation  between  the  molecular 
weights  and  the  densities  of  two  gases. 

This  is  a convenient  example  for  cautioning  the  student  not  to  be  misled 
by  the  apparent  precision  and  rigorous  accuracy  conveyed  to  his  mind 
by  reasoning  expressed  in  mathematical  symbols.  Some  affirm,  on  the 
strength  of  the  simple  demonstration  just  indicated,  that  “Avogadro’s 
hypothesis  is  true.”  The  reasoning  is  perfectly  sound,  but  what  about  the 
premises,  or  statements  upon  which  the  reasoning  is  based  ? If  the  student 
has  followed  the  description  of  Avogadro’s  work,  he  wU  see  that  the 
method  for  the  determination  of  molecular  weights  tacitly  assumes 
Avogadro’s  hypothesis  is  true.  Hence,  if  the  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion be  employed  to  prove  that  “ Avogadro’s  hypothesis  is  true,”  we  argue 
in  a vicious  circle.  We  have  assumed  in  the  premises  what  we  sought  to 
“ prove  ” in  the  demonstration. 

§ 4.  The  Formulae  of  Compounds. 

Avocadro’s  hypothesis  affords  a bridge  by  which  we  can  paM  from  large 
volumes  of  gases,  which  we  can  handle,  to  the  minuter  molecules,  which 
individually  are  invisible  and  intangible. — VV.  A.  Siien’STOXK. 

Since  Cannizzaro’s  time,  an  enormous  number  of  molecular  weights 
have  been  determined  by  the  vapour  density  method.  If  the  molecule 
cannot  be  decomposed,  we  must  assume  that  it  is  composed  of  one  kind 
of  matter  only.  If  the  substance  is  compound,  it  must  be  analyzed  so  m 
to  find  the  ratio,  bv  weight,  of  its  component  elements  referred  to  the 
oxygen  standard  (16).  For  instance,  suppose  that  the  analysis  of  a 
gaseous  compound  furnished ; 

Nitrogen  82-35  per  cent. ; Hydrogen  17-65  per  cent. 
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Using  Cannizzaro’s  atomic  weights,  p.  59,  oxygen  = 16,  hydrogen  = 1, 
and  nitrogen  14,  the  compound  has  its  nitrogen  and  liydrogen  atoms  in  the 
following  proportion  by  weight : 


82-35 

14 


nitrogen  atoms : 


17-65 

1 


hydrogen  atoms. 


That  is, 

5-9  nitrogen  atoms  : 17-65  hydrogen  atoms. 

By  hypothesis  we  cannot  have  fractions  of  atoms.  The  nearest  whole 
numbers  are  3 hydrogen  atoms  for  one  nitrogen  atom.  Since  the  sum  of 
the  atoms  in  the  compound  must  represent  the  molecular  weight,  it  follows 
that  the  molecular  weight  must  be  3n  + 14n  = 17rt.  Or  the  molecular 
weight  is  17x1;  17x2;  17  X 3 ; ...  or  17?t.  The  formula  is 

N„H3„.  We  can  get  no  further  until  we  know  the  molecular  weight.  If 
the  vapour  density  of  the  compound  (hydrogen  = 2)  be  17,  the  molecular 
weight  is  17.  Hence,  17  = \ln,  or  n = 1.  The  compound  analysed  can 
therefore  be  represented  by  the  formula  NH3. 


Examples. — (1)  As  indicated  on  p.  47,  E.  W.  Morley  (1895)  found,  in  some  careful 
experiments  on  the  synthesis  of  water,  that : hydrogen  used  3‘7198  grms.  ; oxygen 
used  29-6335  grms.  ; water  formed  33’2630  grins.  That  is,  one  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  combines  with  7"  94  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  produce  8- 94  parts  by 
weight  of  steam.  A molecule  of  steam  must  contain  n atoms  of  hydrogen,  because 
parts  of  an  atom  do  not  take  part  in  chemical  changes.  Hence,  7i  parts  by  weight 
of  hydrogen  per  7'94n  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  give  a molecule  of  steam  of 
weight  8'94n.  This  all  follows  from  the  atomic  theory.  To  apply  Avogadro’s 
hypothesis,  with  Cannizzaro’s  standard,  the  density  of  the  steam  must  be  deter- 
mined. It  lies  between  1(5  and  20.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  number  exactly. 
If  n = l,the  density  of  the  steam  molecule  will  be  near8‘94.  This  does  not  agree 
with  the  observed  density  16  to  20.  If  n — 2,  the  density  of  the  steam  will  bo 
17-88;  and  if  n = 3,  the  density  of  steam  will  be  26-82.  Hence,  n — 2.  This 
means  that  each  molecule  of  water  vapour  contains  2 atoms  of  hydrogen,  atomic 
weight  1,  and  one  atom  of  oxygon  atomic  weight  16-88  ; or  if  we  make  our  unit 
oxygen  =16,  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  will  be  T008. 

(2)  Two  different  compounds  have  the  same  ultimate  composition,  namely  ; 
carbon  92'31  per  cent.,  hydrogen  7-69  per  cent.,  but  the  one  has  a relative  density 
26,  and  the  other  a relative  density  78  (H  = 2).  What  is  tho  formula  of  each 
compound  ? There  are  92‘3t  -r-  12  = 7’7  carbon  atoms  per  7'7  1 = 7'7  hydrogen 

atoms.  But  we  cannot  have  fractions  of  atoms,  hence  dividing  by  7‘7  we  get  the 
ratio  1:1.  That  is,  the  formula  of  the  compound  is  C,iH„.  Tho  molecular  weights 
of  this  series  of  compounds  is  ( 1 2 -f  l)nor  13a.  If  n = 2,  the  molecular  weight  will 
be  26.  Hence,  one  of  the  compounds  is  C2H2,  and  the  other  is  OuHo. 

In  calculating  formula3  for  substances  which  cannot  be  vaporized, 
and  one  of  the  methods  to  be  described  later  cannot  be  applied,  it  is  usual 
to  assume  that  the  molecule  has  the  simplest  possible  formula.  In  that 
case  the  formula  is  said  to  be  empirical.  Some  prefer  to  use  the  term 
formula  weight  ” in  place  of  “ molecular  weight  ” when  the  actual 
molecular  weiglit  has  not  been  determined.  Hie  formula  weight,  like 
the  molecular  weight  of  a compound,  is  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weiglits  of 
the  elements  in  the  compound. 

Examples. — (1)  10  grains  of  pure  tin  when  oxidized  in  air  gave  12  7 grams  of 
oxide.  What  is  the  formula  of  tin  o;xido  ? Tho  atomic  weight  of  tin  is  1 1 9,  and 
of  oxygen  16.  Hence,  the  ratio  : Tin  ; oxygen  = 10-r-  119  : 2'7  1(5  = 0"084  : 

0-17=1  ; 2.  Tho  formula  is  therefore  written  SnOo,  although  there  is  nothing 
to  show  why  it  is  not  S1I2O4  ; SojO,,  ; . . . Sn„02„. 

(2)  A sample  of  crystallized  sodium  carbonate  furnished  on  analysis  37  2 per 
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cent  of  Na^COs,  and  62-8  per  cent,  of  What  is  the  formula  of  the  com- 
pound ? The  ratio  NaoCOj  : H-O  = 37'2  106  : 62’8  -4-  18  = 0'35  : 3'49  =1:10. 

Hence,  the  formula  is  taken  ua  Na-COj.  lOHoO,  although  there  is  nothing  to  show 
why  it  is  not  some  multiple  of  this,  say,  j1Na2CO3.lOnH.jO. 


§ 5.  The  Relative  Weights  of  the  Atoms. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  conceptions  “ molecular  weight  ” 
and  “ atomic  weight  ” are  quite  independent  of  our  theories  about  tlie 
nature  of  atoms  and  molecules ; nor  are  the  conceptions  much  affected 
by  the  actual  weights  of  the  atoms  and  molecules  because  the  terms  under 
consideration  are  definite  expressions  of  Avogadro’s  hypothesis  coupled 
with  observed  facts.  It  might  therefore  have  been  misleading  to  head 
this  paragraph : “ Weighing  the  Atoms.”  There  are  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  molecular  weight  of  some  compounds  in  the  liquid  or  solid  con- 
dition is  a multiple  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  same  substance  in  the 
gaseous  condition.  The  molecule  of  steam  approximately  corresponds 
with  the  formula  H.,0 ; but  in  hquid  water  there  are  reasons  for  sup- 
posing the  molecule  is  either  (H.jO).,  or  (H.,0)4,  that  is,  the  formula  for 
liquid  water  is  not  H.p,  but  either  H5O3  or  H^O^. 

Refer  back  to  the“  difficulty  in  fixing  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  from 
the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  two  oxidas  of  carbon 
which  we  encountered  in  applying  Dalton’s  atomic  theory.  Suppose  that 
we  do  not  know  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon,  but  that  we  do  know  the 
composition  of  a number  of  volatile  carbon  compounds  as  well  as  their 
relative  densities  or  molecular  weights.  Table  III. 


Table  III. — Molecular  Weights  of  some  Carbon  Compounds. 


Volatile  compound  of 
carbon. 

Composition  by 
weight. 

Molecular 

weight. 

Amount  of  carbon 
per  molecule. 

Carbon  monoxide 
Carbon  dioxide  . 

Methane 

Ethylene 

Propylene 

Carbon  disulphide  . 

Carbon  12;  pxygen  16 
Carbon  12 ; oxygen  32 
Carbon  12  ; hydrogen  4 
Carbon  24 ; hydrogen  4 
Carbon  36  ; hydrogen  6 
Carbon  12  ; sulphur  64 

28 

44 

16 

28 

42 

76 

12 

12 

12 

12  X 2 = 24 
12  X 3 = 36 
12 

The  smallest  weight  of  carbon  in  a molecule  of  any  of  its  known  cony 
pounds  is  12,  and  consequently  this  number  is  assumed  to  be  the  atomic 
weight  of  carbon.  The  atomic  weights  of  a great  number  of  the  elements 

have  been  determined  in  a similar  manner.  . . , - 1 + 

The  actual  method  used  in  finding  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element 

thus  involves : - . . , • i + . 

(1)  An  exact  analysis  of  a compound  containing  the  given  element  ; 

and  consequently  the  compound  investigated  must  be  one  av  ic 

lends  itself  to  exact  analysis.  1 • 1 1 

(2)  The  compound  must  be  one  which  can  be  prepared  in  a higli  y 

purified  condition.  ti  * n-o 

(3)  The  compound  must  be  volatile  without  decomposition,  so  that  its 

vapour  density  can  be  determined.  r .t  1 

(4)  The  compound  must  contain  the  smallest  proportion  of  tb®elemen 

under  investigation.  This  matter  may  need  further  amphficatiom 
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J.  A.  Wanklyn  (1894)  once  claimed  to  have  discovered  a series  of 

i hydrocarbons,  one  member  of  which  contained  carbon  102  parts  by  weight, 
and  hydrogen  17  parts,  and  had  a vapour  density  of  nearly  116  (hydrogen 
2).  Assuming  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  12,  and  of  hydrogen  1,  these 
numbers  give  formula  C(C5Hj.j.  If  this  statement  had  been  corroborated, 
Md  we  were  quite  sure  that  Wankljm’s  hydrocarbons  were  not  mixtures, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  = 6,  and  vTite 
the  formula  of  the  compound  in  question  and  this  in  spite  of  the 

fact  that  thousands  of  compounds  of  carbon  are  knovn,  and  all  agree  vath 
the  number  12  for  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon.  The  formula  of  carbon 
monoxide— CO — would  then  be  written  C^O,  etc.  But  AVanklyn’s  claim 
has  never  been  estabhshed. 

These  remarks  emphasize  the  importance  of  examining  as  large  a 
number  of  volatile  compounds  as  possible  when  fixing  the  atomic  weight 
of  an  element.  If  only  a small  number  of  compounds  be  examined,  there 
is  always  a possibility,  and  perhaps  a probabihty,  that  the  actual  minimum 
weight  does  not  occur  amongst  the  set  of  compounds  taken.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  is  the  least  amount  of  that 
element  present  in  any  molecule  of  all  its  known  volatile  compounds. 

I The  value  so  obtained  is  the  maximum  possible  value;  the  real  value 
may  afterwards  prove  to  be  a submultiple  of  this.  The  atomic  weight 
must  be  a whole  multiple  or  submultiple  of  its  combining  weight.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  molecular  weights  of  so  many  volatile  compounds  of 
carbon  are  knovTi,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon 
is  less  than  12. 

There  are  several  other  methods  of  computing  molecular  and  atomic 
weights  of  the  different  elements.  Fortunately,  atoms  and  molecules 

I]  possess^  other  quahties  besides  mass  which  are  dependent  upon  their 
“ atomic  weights  ” and  which  can  be  readily  measured.  Some  of  these 
will  be  described  later. 

§ 6.  The  Elements. 

What  are  the  best  representative  values  for  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
( elements  ? The  best  available  determinations  of  the  value  of  the  oxygen- 
1 hydrogen  ratio  give  numbers  ranging  between  1-005  and  1-008  when  the 
:standardof  reference  is  oxygen  16.  All  measurements  made  by  man  are 
;affected  by  unavoidable  errors  of  experiment;  and  measurements  of  the 
tnumerical  value  of  all  constants  differ  within  certain  limits  amongst 
tthemselves  (see  p.  15).  It  is  convenient  to  select  ore  representative 
\valu6  from  the  set  of  different  observations  ranging  between  the  limits 
II  005  and  1-008.  The  majority  of  chemists  have  agreed  to  let  the  Intcr- 
I national  Committee  of  Atomic  Weights  decide  what  are  the  best  repre- 
sentative values  for  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the  elements  year  by  year. 
Hence,  the  generally  accepted  ratio  for  the  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen 
land  oxygen  is  i-oo8  : i6.  Every  time  new  and  more  refined  methods  of 
rmeasurement  are  employed,  a change — generally  insignificantly  small — ^ 
may  be  necessary.  The  student  must  recognize  that  the  true  atomic 
weights  cannot  be  altered  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  members  on 
tthe  International  Committee  of  Atomic  Weighte.  Tliere  is  an  uncertain 
Ifactor  in  the  accepted  values  of  the  atomic  weights,  as  there  is  in  all  our 
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judgments.  Aristotle  was  no  doubt  right,  “nothing  can  be  positively 
known,  and  even  this  cannot  be  positively  asserted.”  This  doctrine, 
however,  if  rigorously  applied,  would  paralyze  all  action.  Accordingly, 
sound- minded  people  are  accustomed  to  balance  the  evidence  and  then 
act.  A careful  consideration  of  all  the  available  evidence  considerably 
reduces  the  risk  of  error,  and  this  method,  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  atomic  weights  of  a few  of  the  more  important  elements  are  in- 
dicated in  the  following  table.  The  numbers  are  those  ^ recommends 
by  the  International  Committee  on  Atomic  Weights.  The  full  table 
appears  inside  the  front  cover  of  this  book. 

Table  IV.  -Inteknatioxal  Atomic  Weights.  0 = 16. 


Aluminium 
Antimony 
Arsenic  . 
Barium  . 
Bismuth 
Boron 
Bromine 
Calcium  . 
Carbon  . 
Chlorine  . 
Chromium 
Cobalt 
Copper  . 
Fluorine  . 
Gold  . . 

Hydrogen 
Iodine 


A1 

27-1  j 

Iron 

. Sb 

120-2  1 

Lead 

. As 

74-96 

Magnesium  .... 

. Ba 

137-37 

Manganese  .... 

. Bi 

208-0 

Mercury 

. B 

11-0 

Nickel 

. Br 

79-92 

Nitrogen 

. Ca 

40-07 

Oxygen 

. C 

12-00 

Phosphorus  . . . ■ 

. Cl 

35-46 

Platinum 

. Cr 

62-0 

Potassium  .... 

Co 

68-97 

Silicon 

. Cu 

63-57 

Silver  

. F 

19-0 

Sodium 

197-2 

Sulphur 

. H 

1-008 

] Tin 

. I 

126-92 

! Zinc 

Fe 

Pb 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 

Ni 

N 

O 

P 

Pt 

K 

Si 

Ag 

Na 

S 

Sn 

Zn 


56-86 

207-10 

24-32 

64-93 

200-6 

68-68 

14-01 

i6 

31- 04 
196-2 

39-10 

28-3 

107-88 

23-00 

32- 07 
119-0 

66-37 


For  ordinary  calculations  involving  the  use  of  atomic  wights-  all  the 

atomic  weights,  excepting  chlorine  (35-5),  copper  (63-^  ejeLn^ts 

zinc  (65-5),  are  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  whole  numbers.  The  elements 

just  nami  are  then  assigned  the  atomic  weights  tSt  the 

Some  chemists— G.  D.  Hinriclis,  for  example— firmly  beheve  that  the 
rounded  numbers  are  the  best  representative  values 

■ind  that  the  small  deviations  from  the  rounded  numbers  indicated  in  the 
” represent  real,  if  unrecognized 

Why  is  oxygen  = i6  taken  as  the  standard  ?-During  the  latter 
part  of  Le  nineSenth  century,  J.  Dalton’s  (1803)  standard  hydrog^ 
Ls  used  for  the  atomic  weights  instead  of 

was  selected  because  it  is  the  hghtest  element  known.  J.  S.  Stas  G8b^o) 
nointed  out  that  the  determination  of  the  atomic  iveight  of  an  element 
Siould  be  connected  with  the  standard  as  directly  as  possible.  ^ ^ 

comnourds  of  the  metals  with  hydrogen  arc  suitable  for  an  atomic  weight 
determination  while  nearly  all  the  elements  form  stable  compounds 
S^h  rytr ’Hlnce,  if  hydrogen  be  the  standard,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
the  exacf  relation  between  the  given  element 

culate  what  that  relation  would  be  on  the  assumption  th  . ■ 

between  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  knmvn.  Every  followed 

of  the  relation  between  hydrogen  and  oxygen  whose  value 

by  an  alteration  in  the  atomic  weight  of  every  other  element  whose  value, 
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with  respect  to  hydrogen  as  a standard,  has  been  determined  by  the  in- 
du-ect  process  just  indicated.  The  determination  of  the  exact  relation 
between  hydi'ogen  and  oxygen  appears  to  be  more  difficult  than  many  other 
determinations,  and  hence,  the  majority  of  chemists  think  it  better  to 
refer  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  to  oxygen  = 16  as  the  standard 
instead  of  making  the  atomic  weights  depend  on  the  more  or  less  uncertain 
relation  H : 0.  The  standard  oxygen  = 16  is  quite  arbitrary.  T.  Thom- 
son (1825)  used  oxygen  = 1 ; W.  H.  Wollaston  (1814),  10;  J.  S.  Stas 
(1860-65),  16;  and  J.  J.  Berzelius  (1830)  used  oxygen  = 100  as  standard. 
The  latter  number  makes  the  atomic  weights  of  many  elements  incon- 
veniently large,  and  if  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  be  any  whole  number 
less  than  16,  fractional  atomic  weights  vdll  be  required.  The  use  of  the 
“oxygen- 16  ” unit  involves  the  least  change  in  the  numbers  which  were  in 
vogue  when  “hydrogen-unity”  was  the  standard. 

Division  of  the  elements  .into  metals  and  non-metals. — It  is  often 
convenient  to  divide  the  elements  into  two  groups : metals  and  non-metals. 
Like  most  systems  of  classification  an  exact  subdivision  is  not  possible 
because  some  elements  exhibit  properties  characteristic  of  both  classes. 
Very  roughly,  the  properties  of  the  metals  can  be  contrasted  against  the 
properties  of  the  non-metals  as  indicated  in  the  subjoined  scheme  ; 


Table  V. — The  Properties  of  the 


Metals. 


1.  Form  basic  oxides. 

2.  Generally  dissolve  in  mineral  acids 

giving  off  hydrogen. 

3.  Either  form  no  compounds  with 

hydrogen,  or  form  unstable  com- 
pounds— usually  non-volatile. 

4.  Solid  at  ordinary  temperature  (ex- 

cepting mercury). 

6.  Usually  volatilize  only  at  high  tem- 
peratures. 

6.  When  in  bulk  the  metals  reflect  light 

from  polished  or  freshly  cut 
surfaces. 

7.  Specific  gravity  is  generally  high. 

8.  Good  conductors  of  heat  and  elec- 

tricity. 

0.  More  or  less  malleable  and  ductile. 


AND  Non-metals  contrasted. 


Non-metals. 


1.  Form  acidic  oxides. 

2.  Do  not  usually  dissolve  easily  in 

mineral  acids. 

3.  Form  stable  compounds  with  hydro- 

gen— these  are  usually  volatile. 

4.  Gases,  liquids  or  solids  at  ordinary 

temperatures. 

5.  Excepting  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon, 

the  non-metals  are  either  gaseous  or 
volatilize  at  low  temperatures. 

6.  Do  not  usually  reflect  light  very  well. 


7.  Specific  gravity  generally  low. 

8.  Bad  conductors  of  heat  and  elec- 

tricity. 

9.  Malleability  and  ductility  are  not 

well-defined. 


To  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a hard-and-fast  line  of  demarcation 
between  metals  and  non-metals,  the  non-metals  arsenie,  antimony,  and 
I tellurium  would  be  elassed  \vith  the  metals  if  we  depended  exclusively 
I upon  6,  7,  and  8;  lienee,  some  introduee  a third  division — the  metalloids 
to  include  the  hybrids,  or  elements  which  have  properties  eharaeteristie 
<of  both  the  metals  and  the  non-metals.  The  metals  hthium,  sodium, 
I potassium,  magnesium,  and  aluminium  have  a low  specific  gravity.  The 
1 non-metals  earbon,  boron,  and  sihcon  are  less  volatile  than  most  metals. 
The  non-metal  hydrogen  is  a good  conductor  of  heat ; and  the  non-metal 
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graphitic  carbon  is  a good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  Hence  the 
^vision  of  the  elements  into  metal  and  non-metals  is  but  a rough  system 
of  classification,  arbitrarily  adopted  because  it  is  convenient. 

In  all  systems  of  classification,  the  attempt  is  made  to  bung  togeth 
in  one  group  the  things  which  are  aUke  in  general  properties,  and  to 
siparate  those  which  are  unlike.  The  attempt  to  group  the  elements  by  a 
Se  of  definitionsisforedoomedto  failure.  There  is  a seductwe  simplicity 
about  a definition  which  may  be  attractive,  but  it  is  f 
misleading.  As  T.  Campanella  (1590)  expressed  it;  Definition  is  the 
end  and  epilogue  of  science.  It  is  not  the  beginning  of  our  knowing,  but 
only  of  our  teaching.” 


§ 7.  The  Relation  between  the  Molecular  Weights  and  the  Volumes  of 
' ’ Gases.  . 


The  molecular  weight  of  any  gas  is  numericaUy  equal  to  the  weight  of 
any  volume  of  the  gas  when  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  hydi^en 
under  the  same  physical  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  is  2.  Two 
grams  of  hydrogen,  taken  as  the  standard,  occupy  22 '4  htres  norm 
temperature-0°-and  normal  pressure-760  mm.  of  mercury.  Hence,  it 
Svs  directly  from  Avogadro’s  hypothesis  .^he  ^ 
anv  pas  exoressed  in  grams,  occupies,  approximately,  22  3 litres  ar  o 
and  760’  mm.  pressure  Consequently,  to  find  the  molecular  weight  of  a 
gaseous  substaL,  weigh  22'3  htres  of  the  gas  at  a ^ 

Ld  pressure;  calculate  the 

pressure,  and  calculate  by  proportion  the  weight  of  22  3 litres. 

ExA,ii.rE,-A  litre  6- 

chapter,  one  htr®  °£  a gas  at  20  and  730 j litres  wiU  weigh 

It  must  here  be  mentioned  that  the  number  22'3  is  not  quite  "ght  for 
all  eases  Many  gaseous  molecules  have  a shght  attraction  for  one  another 

by  Avogadro  s ptes^nd  consequently,  the  less  the  volume 

MSut  T,.u3, 

shows;  Hydrogen  Carbon  Steam 

-ST”  ITT” 


22-39 


The  deviation  lrom22;3  cen  bo 

metres  at  0°  and  760  mm.  Prossu  • .^^^y  nearly  the  same 

avoirdupois  ounces  m a ’ ,35.3i)_j.  W.  Richards.  The 

as  the  number  of  eubic  feet  in  a cubic  metre  ( J molecular 

digerence  is  only  one-seventh  of  one  per  cent.  Hence,  me 
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1 weight  of  any  gas,  expressed  in  avoirdupois  ounces,  occupies,  approxi- 
imately  22  s cubic  feet  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure.  These  factors 
.are  useful  m calculations  involving  cubic  feet,  cubic  metres,  and  litres. 


§ 8.  Chemical  Equations. 

When  the  initial  and  final  products  of  a chemical  reaction  as  M'ell  as 
t the  composition  and  proportions  of  the  molecules  concerned  in  the  reaction 
a are  kno^vn,  the  facts  can  usually  be  symbolized  in  the  form  of  a chemical 
(equation.  There  are  some  h nutations  which  will  be  described  later. 

I.  The  equation  indicates  the  nature  of  the  atoms  and  the  supposed 
(composition  of  the  molecules  concerned  in  the  reaction  ; as  well  as 
tthe  proportions  of  the  different  molecules  in  the  initial  and  final 
fproducts  of  the  reaction. — For  instance,  when  mercury  is  heated  in  air, 
.land  mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  is  formed,  the  reaction  can  be  represented  in 
fsymbols : 2Hg  + 02  = 2HgO.  We  here  ignore  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
Ibecause,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  it  plays  no  direct  part  in  the  chemical 
rreaction.  Similarly,  when  mercuric  oxide  is  heated  to  a high  tempera- 
tture,  it  decomposes,  forming  metalhc  mercury  and  oxygen.  In  symbols, 
-2HgO  = 2Hg  + 0.2.  The  symbol  “ = ” is  used  instead  of  the  words 
“produces”  or  “forms,”  and  the  symbol  “ -p  ” is  used  for  “together 
vwith  ” on  the  right  side  of  the  “ = ” sign,  and  for  “ reacts  with  ” on  the 
Heft  side.  The  latter  equation  reads : “ Two  molecules  of  mercuric  oxide, 
"On  decomposing,  produce  a moleeule  of  oxygen  and  two  molecules  of 
iimonatomic  mercury.”  The  number  and  kind  of  the  atoms  of  the  two 
ssides  of  the  equation  must  always  be  the  same  (persistence  of  weight). 

I 2.  The  equation  indicates  the  proportions  by  weight  of  the 
:ssubstances  concerned  in  the  reaction. — Tire  atomic  weight  of  mercury 
jids  200,  and  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  16,  hence,  the  molecular  weight 
; of  mercuric  oxide  is  216,  and  of  oxygen  32.  The  latter  equation  can 
titherefore  be  read ; “ 432  grams  (ozs.  or  tons)  of  mercuric  oxide,  in  decom- 
ijiposing,  form  32  grams  (ozs.  or  tons)  of  oxygen  gas  and  400  grams  (ozs. 
'■or  tons)  of  metallic  mercury.  Hence,  the  chemical  equation  can  be 
^employed  in  all  kinds  of  arithmetical  problems  deahng  wth  weights  of 
(•’substances  formed  or  produced. 

j Examples. — (1)  How  much  mercuric  oxide  is  required  to  furnish  20  grams  of 
i oxypn  gM  ? Write  down  the  proper  equation  ; write  432  below  the  mercuric 
L?’  oxygen.  We  are  not  concerned  witli  the  mercury  in  this 

equation  •.  32  grams  of  oxygon  are  furnished 
* grams  of  mercuric  oxide,  one  gram  of  oxygen  will  bo  furnished  by  432 -i- 32  = 

‘ of  niercuric  oxide  ; and  20  grams  of  oxygon  will  come  from  20X  13‘6  = 

-J/U  grams  of  mercuric  oxide. 

iiA  much  oxygen  can  be  obtainesd  from  30  grama  of  mercuric  oxide  ? 

panswer  : 2j  grams. 


3*  The  equation  indicates  the  proportions  by  volume  of  the 
ig^e.s  concerned  in  the  reaction. — We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section 
I that  if  we  express 


,,  , , . , . Volume  at  0°  and  760  mm. 

Molecular  weights  in  por  molecular  weight. 

. 22-3  litres. 

Kilo^ams 22-3  cubic  metres. 

^ Ozs.  (avoir.) 22-3  cubic  feet. 

^nsequently,  we  can  express  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  equation, 
.:£iigu  _ U.2  + 2Hg,  m these  words:  “432  grams  (kilograms  or  ozs.)  of 
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mercuric  oxide  wiU  furnish  32  grams  (kilograms 

22-3  Utres  (cub.  metres  or  cub.  ft.)  of  oxygen  gas  at  0 and  /bO  mm.,  and 
400  grams  of  mercury.” 

Wli«t  volume  o(  oxygon  will  ^a'lTtwofo&gS 

and  760  mm.  pressure.  fnr  10  cub  ft.  of  oxygon  gas  at 

^9^  TTow  much  mercuric  oxide  will  be  needed  tor  lu  cuo.  it.  ui  « jb  & 

?:droxX;  C™32  o" -rcuric  oxide 

are  required. 

§ 9.  The  Relation  between  Atomic  and  Combining  Weights— Valency. 

’ When  the  formal®  of  inorganic  compoimds  are  „VeZg^ 

mmmmmimi 

uniting  atoms. — E.  Fkankland. 

Ob»rvn«o„  shows  f IS  weight, 

SSBESHHr 

Hence,  . , 

Atomic  weight  _ Valency. 

Combining  weight 

This  moon,  th»t  when  the 

is  multiplied  by  an  integer  representing  the  valency  oi 
product  is  the  atomic  weight.  „i.„j  onnthpr  wav  for  valency 

" The  meaning  ,o<  ^ h0tl4 

also  ropresGiits  a habit  o 4-rt/rofhAr  The  valency  of  aii 

to  doUh  the  force  holding 

element  is  obtained  by  fin  mg  replaced  bv  an  atom  of  the  given 

of  hydrogen  can  combine  with  or  i^„va  taken  as  unity.  Hence  the 

elem»t.  She  valency  of  ^yf  08»  “'rnumto  which  ex- 

definition:  The  valency  pj  other  atoms  equivalent 

presses  how  many  atoms  of  ^ ^ j the  element  in 

to  hydrogen,  can  unite  with  one  atom 

question.  , ehlorine  the  atomic  and  com- 

Unl^gT“g»"^^ 

carbon  is  quadrivalent,  or  f tly  represented  by  attaching  the 

The  valency  of  an  immcrals,  to  the  top  right-hand 

necessary  number,  in  dashes  or  Roman  numtr 
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(comer  of  the  symbol  for  the  element,  as  suggested  by  W.  Odling  in  1855. 
'Thus,  the  symbols  and  Cl*  respectively  mean  that  hydrogen  and 
(chlorine  are  univalent;  O”  means  that  oxygen  is  bivalent;  N*'*  means 
(that  nitrogen  is  tervalent;  and  C*''  that  carbon  is  quadrivalent.  By 
( collecting  together  a few  compounds  with  their  symbols,  the  idea  can  be 
I made  clearer. 

Univalent.  Bivalent.  Tervalent.  Quadrivalent.  Quinquevalent.  Sexivalent. 


H'Cl' 

Ho'O'i 

Ha'N'" 

Na'Cr 

Mo"Cl.,' 

Ee'"CV 

C'O," 

W'^Bij' 

U'"F„' 

KT 

ZiT'Cl.,*' 

Mo‘"Cl  ‘ 

Mo' 'Cl. 

Mo'Ul  ' 

Mo’^'F; 

^Some  heptads  and  octads  are  known.  The  elements  generally  combine 
iin  such  a way  that  an  equal  number  of  valencies  are  opposed  to  one  another. 

Structural,  graphic,  or  constitutional  formulae. — The  valency  of  an 
(element  is  sometimes  represented  by  attaching  the  necessary  number  of 
[hyphens  to  the  symbol  for  the  element.  This  enables  the  molecules  of 
fa  substance  to  be  represented  by  a kind  of  graphic  formula.  The  symbol 
ffor  hydrogen  will  have  one  hyphen ; oxygen,  two ; nitrogen,  three ; carbon, 
ffour;  etc.  The  symbol  for  hydrogen  chloricle then  becomes  H — Cl;  potas- 
fsium  iodide,  K — I;  water,  H — 0 — H;  mercuric  oxide,  Hg=0;  a molecule 
cof  hydrogen,  H — H;  a molecule  of  oxygen,  0=0:  carbon  dioxide, 
10=C=0;  and 


Kilo 

Ammonia.  Ferric  oxide. 


H>^<H 

Methane. 


'Accordingly,  the  terms  “ bonds  ” or  “ hnks  ” are  sometimes  employed 
iiinstead  of  “ valencies.”  * 

Graphic  formulie  are  also  called  structural  or  constitutional  formulae. 
^Structural  formnlce  'primarily  assume  that  the  chemical  properties  of  a sub- 
^stance  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecides ; and 
[if  the  molecides  of  two  compoimds  of  the  same  chemical  composition  have 
‘ their  atoms  differently  arranged,  the  properties  of  the  two  compounds  tvill  be 
different.  Graphic  formulae  are  sometimes  very  convenient  for  representing 
tthe  compo.sition  of  compounds,  but  the  student  would  err  rather  seriously 
liif  he  supposes  that  the  symbol  given  above  for,  say,  methane  actually 
^represents  the  way  the  atoms  are  grouped  in  the  molecule  of  methane. 
riThis  would  involve  a leap  far  beyond  our  real  knowledge.  In  some  cases, 
li however,  the  little  knowledge  we  do  posse.ss  can  be  better  summarized  by  a 
^’grapliic  formula  than  in  any  other  way,  and  the  graphic  formula  furnishes 
|»a  clearer  mental  image  of  the  curious  way  certain  groups  of  atoms  remain 
[ clustered  together  through  a complex  series  of  chemical  changes  than  if 
[the  reacti(Dn  were  represented  by  ordinary  symbols.  A graphic  formula  is 
[thus  a kind  of  “ dummy  ” model  to  illustrate  the  way  a compound  is 
[ formed,  how  it  decomposes,  and  the  relations  between  one  compound  and 
iianother.  The  .student  must  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  the  model 
[simulates  reality.  The  remarkable  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  aid 

i hyphens  are  generally  attached  so  that  the  graphic  formula  occupies  ns 

ittlo  space  as  possible.  I believe  A.  S.  Couper  first  used  linking  bars  between  the 
symbols  of  the  combining  elements  in  18.58;  and  the  present  system  developed  in 
; Its  present  through  the  work  of  A.  KekuM  (1869),  C.  Brown  (1866),  and 
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of  structural  formulae  will  always  justify  their  use  in  the  past  and  present, 
whatever  future  generations  may  think  of  them.' 

Maximum  and  active  valency.— Most  elements  have  more  than  one 
valency.  Stannous  oxide  has  a composition  corresponding  with  bnU, 
and  stLnic  oxide.  SnO.,.  In  the  former  case  the  tin  is  said  to  be  bivalent ; 
and  in  the  latter,  quadrivalent.  There  are  thus  two  series  of  tin  com- 
pounds-stannous  and  stannic.  Similarly  with  copper,  iron,  etc.  Ihere 
L .Iso  t,vo  crbon  oxides,  c.rbon  monoxide  CO,  and  carbon  *o»de 
CO..  If  carbon  monoxide  could  be  vTitten  0=C=C-0,  and  there  ^ 
nothing  ib  the  analysis  by  weight  which  prevents  this, 
but  ^vriting  the  formula  in  this  manner  would  involve  a contradiction  of 
Avogrdro'f  hypothesis,  since  the  vapour  density  of  carbon  monoxide 
corresponds  wdh  the  molecule  CO,  not  C.O.^.  IVe  ^^^ot  see  the 
to  admit  carbon  monoxide  as  an  exception  to  Avogadro  s hy^ 
for  that  would  introduce  confusion  into  our  system,  ^Scu^^^ 

no  immediate  prospect  of  restoring  order.  Some  get  over  th  y 

by  assuming  that  two  of  the  free  valencies  in  c^bon  monoju^de  mut  lly 
saturate  one  another,  and  write  the  graphic  formula  0=C  <- jth^s 

assume  that  oxygen  is  h'T  H Quadriv^^^^^^ 

of  sulphur  bivalent  in  hydrogen  sulphide,  H-S  H,  qua  ^ 

sulphur  dioxide  0=S=0;  and  sexivalent  in  sulphur  trioxide:  0/®=°’ 

fits  very  well  into  this  scheme.  So  do  the  series  of  compounds 

by  ethTne.  C.,H,;  ethylene,  C.,H,;  and  acetylene.  which  are  respec- 

tively  represented  by  the  graphic  formulae . 


Hx  /H 

H/ 


g>C=C<g 


h-c=c-h 


Ethane.  Ethylene.  Acetylene. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  valency  is  a “fundamental  property  ofjhe 
atom  which  is  just  ^ constant  and  invariable  as  the  atomic  A„ 

Kekule-  and  further  that  each  element  has  a maiumum  valency 
Kekuie,  a"  dements  IVhen  an  element  in  a compound 

hav^a  lower  valency  than  its  maximum  valency,  the  compound 
appears  to  have  a ^ saturated 

IS  said  to  be  an  u exercising  their  maximum  valency.  In 

compound,.  U.e  “o^’d’St; 

SLEll  A“r.  Jtter  OJ  t»t,  the  hypothesis  of  the  »sH-s.tur.tion 

, The  student  tviU  fl.dvul.ney  ..  be,.  o»'»' oTIf  .!« 

position  of  compounds  of  12^other  elements  of  known  valency, 

each  of  which  can  form  one  cempoMd  wit  1 ' ^ be  very 

it  is  possible  to  ^vrite  down  the  combination.  It  would 

probably  in  harmony  with  the  " , f imenesium  and  chlorine,  nor  is 

be  said  that  MgCl  is  not  a probable  c P , . ig^trCl-.  The  student  should 

MgCb  : the  correct  way  of  writing  the  “^ji'es  ; and  in  that  way, 

therefore  remember  *be  valency  of  eac  methodical  and  regular, 

much  that  appears  confused  its  compounds  with 

The  valency  of  an  element  may  b®  notmemorizevnlcno.es 

other  elements  of  known  ^ j recalling  a familiar  compound  or 

themselves,  but  recovers  them  magnesium  chloride. 
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of  the  bonds  in  pairs  breaks  down  completely.  The  idea  probably  arose 
from  the  application  of  an  inaccurate  hypothesis  which  is  stated  in  some 
of  the  older  books  on  chemistry  in  words  hke  these:  “All  chemical 
evidence  shows  that  a body  with  unsatisfied  bonds  cannot  exist  by  itself.” 
All  chemical  evidence,  as  we  shall  see,  shows  nothing  of  the  kind.  Mercury 
and  many  other  elements,  when  vaporized,  give  gases  with  one-atom 
molecules. 

The  principle  of  self-saturation  breaks  down  when  applied  to  the 
i nitrogen  oxides,  say  N'''0".  The  relative  density  of  the  gas  (Avogadro’s 
hypothesis)  wdU  not  let  us  Avrite  N20^,  that  is,  0=N— N=0.  We 
are  therefore  confronted  with  what  appears  to  be  an  odd  unsaturated 
valency  in  the  molecule  — N=0.  Again,  molybdenum  forms  a series 

of  compounds  wth  univalent  chlorine  or  fluorine  — M0CI2,  M0CI3,  M0CI4, 
MoClj,  and  MoFg ; and  vanadium  forms  VCI2,  VCI3,  VCI4,  and  VCl,.  In 
view  of  facts  like  these,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  the  apparent 
inconstancy  of  the  valency  of  an  element  is  due  to  the  mutual  “saturation” 
of  pairs  of  valencies.  Either  a molecule  can  exist  with  free  valencies,  or 
Kekule’s  maximum  valency  hypothesis  breaks  doAvn  when  confronted  \vith 
facts. 

A great  many  ingenious  hypotheses,  more  or  less  satisfactory,  have  been 
suggested  to  explain  the  difficulties.  At  present  we  are  compelled  to 
frankly  admit  with  W.  Lossen  (1880)  and  A.  Claus  (1881)  that  the  active 
valency  of  an  element  is  a variable  habit  of  combination.  Anexplana- 
I tion  of  the  meaning  of  valency  is  thus  left  open.  To  distinguish  between 
the  greatest  valency  an  element  is  kno\vn  to  exhibit,  and  the  valency 
which  actually  prevails  in  a particular  compound,  the  terms  maximum 
valency  and  active  valency  may  be  respectively  employed.  So  far  as 
j we  can  see,  the  active  valency  of  an  element  is  dependent  upon  the 
properties  of  the  atoms  of  the  other  elements  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined, as  well  as  on  the  prevailing  physical  and  chemical  conditions 
to  which  the  element  is  exposed.  Indeed,  active  valency  has  been  com- 
pared mth  friction  in  so  far  as  it  appears  to  be  called  into  play  by  external 
i causes  which  may  vary  from  zero  upwards. 

I Effect  of  external  conditions  on  the  valency  of  an  element. — We 
I have  just  stated  that  the  valency  of  an  element  is  determined  by  the 
I physical  and  ehemical  conditions  under  which  the  element  is  placed.  For 
j instance,  valency  generally  diminishes  with  rise  of  temperature,  e.g., 

\ sulphur  trioxide,  SO3,  when  heated  dissoeiates  into  sulphur  dioxide,  SO2, 
and  oxygen  ; and  carbon  dioxide,  CO2,  into  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  and 
i oxygen.  Changes  in  the  valency  of  an  element  are  often  indueed  by 
! oxidizing  or  redueing  agents.  Thus,  ferrous  chloride,  FeCl.„  is  oxidized 
I to  ferric  chloride,  FeClj,  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid,  HCIO: 

|i  2Fe”Cl2  + HCl  + HCIO  = 2Fe'"Cl3  + H2O 

jji  and  ferric  chloride  is  reduced  to  ferrous  chloride  by  the  action  of  sulphur 
jb  dioxide 

j 2Fe"'Cl3  + SO2  H-  H.O  = 2Fe"Cl2  + 2HC1  + SO3 

j.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  oxidized  to 
I;  trioxide,  S'''02  -|-  O = >S'''03.  Hence,  oxidation  usually  involves 

| ian  increase  in  the  valency  of  an  element,  and  reduction  a 
decrease. 


I 
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History— In  the  early  days  of  the  atomic  theory,  atoms  were  all  sup- 
posed to  have  an  equal  capacity  for  combination  with  one  another.  With 
the  ero\vth  of  the  idea  of  multiple  proportions,  and  the  custom  of  referring 
the  constitution  of  compounds  to  certain  types — HCl,  H^O,  H3N,  H^C 
supposed  to  be  fundamental,  the  idea  of  valency  gradually  became  clear, 
and  it  was  specially  emphasized  by  E.  Frankland  in  1851. 

Various  terms  were  used  for  “ valency  ” during  the  clarification  the 
concept— e.^.,  “saturation  capacity,”  “combining  capacity,”  ‘ am'iity 
units,”  “affinity  of  degree,”  “basicity,”  “atomicity,”  etc.i  A.  W. 
Hofmann  employed  the  term  “ quantivalency  ” m 1865;  and  this  was 
shortened  to  “ valency  ” by  H.  Wichelhaus,  in  1868.  I’he  term  valency 
(or  “valence”)  is  now  in  general  use. 

§ 10.  Radicals  or  Radicles. 

In  1815  J.  L.  Gay-Lussac,  after  studying  the  properties  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  reported  cyanogen,  CN,  to  be  “a  remarkable  example,  and  at 
present,  a unique  example,  of  a body  which,  although  a compound,  plays 
the  part  of  a single  body  in  its  combinations  with  hydrogen  and  the 
metals.”  Since  then,  a great  number  of  similar  groups  have  been  found. 
For  convenience,  they  are  commonly  called  “ radicals,  or,  following  the 
custom  of  the  London  Chemical  Society,  “ radicles.”  The  word  radical 
was  previously  employed  by  G.  de  Morveau  and  by  A.  L.  Lavoisier  intli  a 
different  meaning.  The  definition:  a radicle  is  group  of  atoi^ 
which  can  enter  into  and  be  expelled  from  combination  without  itself 
undergoing  decomposition,  is  virtually  that  given  by  J.  von  Liebig 
in  1838.  Each  radicle  has  its  own  valency;  each  acts  as  an  unchanging 
constant  in  a series  of  compounds;  and  each  can  be  replaced  by  an  element, 
or  elements,  of  hke  or  equivalent  valency  A few  ^ 

of  different  valency  may  be  quoted:  Monad  (generally 

written  “Cy  ”),  NO3,  NH,  (sometimes  written  Am  )>  ^%5”Cv  etc 
radicles— SO,  SO.„  CO.,,  SiOj,  etc.  Triad  radicles— PO^,  Fe  Cyo,  ete. 
Tetrad  radicles-Fe"Cye,  SiO„  etc.  In  very  few  cases  has  it  p^ible 
to  isolate  the  radicle,  but  the  definition  has  nothing  to  f 

dependent  existence  of  radicles.  “Rachcles,  said  A.  ® 

not  firmly  closed  atomic  groups,  but  they 

placed  nLr  together  which  do  not  separate  m certain  reactions,  but  fall 
amrt  in  other  reactions.”  For  convenience,  the  term  ^ 

applied  to  an  atom  in  a compound  which  can  bo  replaced  by  another 
atom  or  radicle  without  a further  change  in  the  nature  of  the  compounc 
Tthat  case,  the  radicle  is  said  to  be  a “ simple  radicle”  m contrast  with 
“compound  radicles”  which  are  “groups  of  atoms. 

Questions. 

For  drilling  .tudonto  in  the  niitlimetic  of  chotnlMp.  ‘‘  VlEoy 

booP  el  S lupton,  « Artthm.Uo.J 

“ Chemical  Calculations,  Lonc^n,  , Eostabrooke,  “ Pro- 

■■  .P.,»irity  ■: 

£ »■'  b.  ■-».«««  by  . niobd. 
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“ Arithmetical  Chemistry,”  London,  1895.  etc.  A number  of  arithmetical 
problems  are  scattered  among  the  questions  appended  to  subsequent  chapters  of 
this  book. 

1.  Describe  experiments  which  illustrate  the  law  of  combination  of  gases 
by  volume.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  this  law  was  accounted  for  by 
assuming  that  “ equal  volumes  of  all  gtises  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure 
contain  the  same  number  of  atoms.”  What  facts  show  that  this  assumption  is 
incorrect  ? What  hypothesis  is  now  accepted  ? — Vniv.  North  Wales. 

2.  State  some  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  union  of  gases  by  volume.  State 
the  law  of  combining  volumes.  Who  discovered  the  law  ? What  hypothesis 
was  propounded  to  account  for  the  facts  underlying  the  law  ? What  important 
conclusion  follows  from  this  hypothesis  ? — Princeton  Vniv.,  U.S.A. 

3.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  valency  of  an  element,  when  variable,  differs 
by  two  units.  Thus  the  valency  of  carbon  is  expressed  by  the  numbers 
2 and  4 ; and  of  phosphorus  3 and  6.  Mention  any  exceptions  to  this  law  and 
discuss  their  bearing  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  valency  of  a body  is  a fixed  and 
definite  quantity. — London  Vniv. 

4.  A tube  contains  46  c.c.  of  hydrogen  and  20'25  c.c.  of  oxygen,  at  a tempe- 
rature of  120°  C.  In  what  respects  do  the  contents  differ  from  steam  at  the 
same  temperature  ? What  effects  would  be  observed  on  passing  a spark  through 
the  mixture. — Cambridge  Senior  Locals. 

6.  Formerly  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  was  reckoned  as  100.  With  this 
standard  calculate  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen. — Coll,  of  Preceptors. 

6.  Discuss  the  question  whether  H—  1 or  0 = 16  should  be  used  as  the 
standard  for  the  atomic  weights. — Board  of  Educ. 

7.  Which  of  the  following  gases  are  lighter,  and  which  are  heavier  than  air 
Oo,  CO,  CHj,  NH3,  SO5,  HoS  ? Calculate  the  weight  of  10  litres  of  COo  at  N.T.P. 
— Board  of  Educ. 

8.  Show  that  the  symbol  HoO  best  represents  the  formula  for  water  quite 
independent  of  the  atomic  theory.  Hints.  The  combining  weights  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  water  are  ns  1 : 8 ; or  2 : 16  ; etc.  The  formula  weight  of  a gas 
is  the  weight  in  grams  of  22'3  litres  of  the  gas  at  standard  temperature  and 
pressure.  ThLs  gives  a value  approaching  18  os  the  formula  weight  of  water. 
Experiment  also  gives  32  as  the  formula  weight  of  oxygen,  Oo,  when  the  formula 
weight  of  hydrogen  = 2 is  taken  as  the  standard  of  reference.  The  formula 
weight  of  a compound  is  the  sum  of  the  symbol  weights  of  the  elements  in  the 
formula  of  the  compound.  The  combining  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  as  2:1.  The  only  po.ssible  formula  for  water,  consistent  with  these  con- 
ditions is  HoO.  If  the  formula  were  HO,  the  equivalent  formula  weight  would 
be  17  ; if  H3O,  19  ; if  H,0,  30  ; if  HOo,  33  ; etc. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Physical  Properties  of  Gases 
§ I.  The  Atmosphere. 


The  atmosphere  in  which  we  Uve  and.  breathe  is  really  a part  of  the 
globe  on  which  we  stand.  We  are  not  surrounded  by  mere  empty  space. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hve  and  move  at  the  bottom  of  a vast  ocean  of  air, 
which  is  just  as  material  as  the  water  which  surrounds  the  flat-fish  living 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


The  terms  “ atmosphere  ” and  “ air  ” are  synonymous  and  interchangeable, 
but  the  word  “ air  ” is  often  used  when  reference  is  made  to  a limited  portion  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  word  “ air  ” was  formerly  used  in  the  same  general  sense 
that  the  word  “ gas  ” is  to-day.  Later,  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ air  ” was 
narrowed  to  “ the  atmosphere.”  The  word  “ atmosphere  ” is  derived  from  the 
Greek  argot  (atmos),  vapour  ; <r(f)atpa  (sphaira),  the  sphere.  The  term  atmo- 
sphere ” is  also  applied  to  the  gaseous  envelope  or  medium  surrounding  any  body, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  gas— air,  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  etc.  Hence  the 
term  “ atmospheric  air  ” is  often  used  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  air  is  the 
enveloping  medium. 


The  weight  of  air. — The  physical  properties  of  air  were  studied  long 
before  its  chemical  properties.  Aristotle  (b.c.  384),  in  spite  of  his  confused 
ideas  on  the  nature  of  gases,  considered  air  to  be  a material  substance 
which  possessed  weight;  and  Hero  of  Alexandria  (b.c.  117)  described 
some  experiments  to  prove  that  air  is  a material  substance.  For  instance 
he  said : “ If  we  invert  the  open  end  of  a vessel,  havhig  but  one  opening, 
in  water,  the  water  does  not  enter;  if  a hole  be  now  bored  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel,  water  rushes  in,  and  air  escapes,  as  may  be  felt,  for  if 
we  place  our  hand  over  the  orifice,  we  perceive  a rush  of  wind  which  is 
moving  air.”  Gallileo  Galilei,  in  1632,  first  demonstrated  satisfactorily 
that  air  possesses  weight,  and  he  also  made  a rough  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  air  by  comparing  the  relative  weights  of  equal  volumes 
of  air  and  water.  Refined  experiments  show  that  1,000  c.c,  of  djy  air 
weigh  T293  grms.  under  standard  conditions — 760  mm.  ® 

at  sea  level  in  latitude  45°.  Hence,  the  specific  gravity  of  air  is  0-0012J3 
if  water  be  unity.  The  specific  gravity  of  air,  referred  to  the  standard 
hydrogen  = 2,  is  28-75 ; or  ivith  oxygen  = 32  as  the  standard,  28- J5.  ^^ 
The  death  of  the  hypothesis:  "Nature  abhors  a vacuum. 
When  a glass  cylinder,  closed  at  one  end,  is  filled  vnth  water  ; then  closed 
at  the  open  end  with  the  hand,  turned  upside  dovm,  and  the  hand  removed 
while  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder  is  under  water,  the  water  remains  in 
the  cylinder.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  this  experiment  was  explained 
by  the  hypothesis : “ Nature  abhors  a yacuum.”  The  rise  of  water  m 
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Torricelli  i 
Vacuum 


pump  barrels  was  explained  by  the  same  hypothesis,  \\hen  it  v\as  found 
that  water  could  not  be  pumped  higher  than  about  34  ft.,  it  followed  that 
the  hypothesis  required  modification,  for  Nature’s  horror  of  a vacuum 
obviously  could  only  extend  to  the  equivalent  of  34  ft.  of  water. 

In  1644,  E.  Torricelli  pubhshed  an  account  of  an  experiment  which 
puzzled  the  philosophers  of  the  time.  A glass  tube— about  four  feet  long, 
and  closed  at  one  end — was  filled  with  mercury,  the  open  end  was  closed 
wth  the  thumb,  and  the  tube  inverted  so  that  when  the  thumb  was 
removed,  the  open  end  was  immersed  in  mercury.  Fig.  21.  No  air  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  tube  during  the  operation.  Instead  of  the  mercury 
remaining  suspended  in  the  tube,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  water, 
the  column  of  mercury  fell  to  such  an  extent  that  its  height  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  in  the  dish  was  nearly  30  inches,  or  760  mm.  Here 
again,  Nature’s  horror  of  the  vacuum  at  the  top  of  the  tube  only  extended 
to  the  equivalent  of  30  inches  of  mercury. 

TorriceUi  abandoned  that  hypothesis,  and  con- 
cluded, rightly  enough,  that  the  column  of  mercury 
ivas  maintained  by  the  air  pressing  on  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  ender  vessel.  B.  Pascal  argued 
that  since  mercury  is  nearly  13^  times  as  heavy  as 
water,  30  inches  of  mercury  will  be  equivalent  to  34 
ft.  of  water,  and  he  accordingly  repeated  Torricelli’s 
experiment  wth  a tube  46  ft.  long  using  water 
instead  of  mercury.  He  obtained  a column  of  water 
34  ft.  long.  When  the  experiment  was  repeated 
wth  other  liquids,  he  found,  in  every  case,  that 
the  height  of  the  column  was  inversely  as  the 
density  of  the  liquid.  Hence,  it  was  inferred  that 
the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  a 
measure  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

R.  Boyle  (1665)  apphed  the  term  barometer  to 
Torricelli’s  instrument — from  the  Greek  ^dgos 
(baros),  weight;  and  fifTpov  (metron),  a measure. 

In  1647,  B.  Pascal  persuaded  M.  Perier  to 
repeat  Torricelli’s  experiment  at  the  bottom  and 
at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  Puy-de-D6me. 
the  mercury  sank  lower  in  the  tube  the  higher  up  the  mountain  the 
tube  was  carried.  This  proved  that  the  air  presses  on  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain  more  than  on  the  top ; and  not,  as  Aristotle  and  his  followers 
would  teach,  that  Nature  has  a greater  horror  of  a vacuum  at  sea  level 
than  at  higher  altitudes.  In  a posthumous  work,  published  in  1663, 
Pascal  proved  conclusively  that  all  those  effects,  previously  attributed  to 
Nature's  horror  of  a vacuum,  are  really  produced  by  the  pressure,  that  is,  by 
the  weight  of  the  air.  Thus  perished  the  hypothesis : “ Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.” 

The  pressure  and  weight  of  the  air. — The  pressure  of  the  air  in  any 
given  locality  varies  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  The  normal 
or  standard  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  mercury  of  unit  area,  and  760  mm.  high.  This  pressure  is 
sometimes  called  “one  atmosphere.”  It  is  merely  necessary  to  know  the 
height  of  the  barometric  column  to  know  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 


Fio.  21. — Torricelli’s 
Experiment. 

It  was  found  that 
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air  per  unit  sectional  area.  This  corresponds  with  a weight  of  W33'3 
grms.  per  square  centimetre,  or  14'7  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  word  pres- 
sure ” is  generally  used  in  preference  to  “ weight  ” because  air,  like  all 
other  fluids,  not  only  presses  do^vnwards,  but  also  equally  in  all  other 

directions.  , , , 

The  extent  of  the  atmosphere. — The  air  gets  less  and  less  dense  at 

higher  and  higher  altitudes,  and  I.  Ne\vton  (1706)  estimated  air  to 
times  rarer  at  an  elevation  of  about  7^  miles  than  at  sea  level ; 1, TOO ,000 
times  rarer  at  a height  of  76  miles;  and  1,000,000,000,000,000,000  tini^ 
rarer  at  an  altitude  of  228  miles ; “ and  so  on.”  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  place  a limit  to  the  height  the  atmosphere  extends.^  At  a height  of 
100  to  125  miles,  there  is  sufficient  air  to  offer  enough  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  meteorites  to  raise  their  temperature  to  incandescence. 
Whatever  be  the  height,  the  weight  of  the  normal  barometric  column 
(per  square  centimetre  of  mercury)  measures  the  normal  weight  of  acolunm 
of  air  of  the  same  sectional  area  and  extending  from  sea  level  upwarck 
B Pascal  (1663)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  calculate  the  total  weig 
of  all  the  air  about  the  globe.  His  estimate  is  approximately  equivalent 

to  4,000,000,000,000,000  tons. 

§ 2.  The  Influence  of  Pressure  on  the  Volume  of  Gases— Boyle  s Law. 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  a given  body  is  generally  determined  by 
weight,  but  it  is  often  convenient,  when  the  given  body  is  a gas  or  liqui  , 
to  measure  the  quantity  of  matter  indirectly  by  volume.  Volumetric 
analysis  is  based  on  such  measurements  ; and  the  ^alysis  o ^ 

always  conducted  by  volume  measurements.  The  mam  advantage 
lasurement  by  volume  is  rapid  execution  ; the  mam  .advantage  of 
mSsurement  by  weight  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  result  is  largely  inde- 
pendent  of  the  phylcal  and  chemical  conditions  of 

The  weight  of  a gas  is  usually  so  small  in  comparison  mth  its  volume  that 
it  is  generally  possible  to  determine  the  quantity  of  gas  more  accurately 

Theda's:  very  sensitive  to  change,  of  pressure.  While 

investigating  the  relation  between  the  pressure  p 
gas,  Robert  Boyle  (1661)  found  “ the 
expressed  it,  “to  be  in  °P°f 

volume  of  a eas  kept  at  one  uniform  temperature  varies  inversely 
If  thT  pressurf  Thfs  is  Boyle’s  Law.  E.  Mariotte,  fourteen  years  after 

SyteWblioation,  reproduced  many  of  Boyle’s 

on  the  Continent,  the  law  is  sometimes  improperly  ascribed  to 

Pressur^  greater  than  atmospheric. -Tire  law  can  be  tested  m a bent 
U-tube  of  uniform  bore-Fig.  22-similar  to  that  used 
The  shorter  leg  is  hermetically  sealed  at  one  end,  t 

— » •«  **  Tiia  AtmosDher©  of  Plflneta  and  Satellites 

1 G.  Johnstone  Stoney^s  memoir  . our  atmosphere,  nor  for  the 

(1897),  does  not  arrive  at  any  ‘tofimte  1 tLVbecause  tho^molecules  of  some 
atmospliore  of  any  other  planet,  but  escape  from  the 

gases  attain  certain  high  velocities  tliese  g^e^^^  a^^^ 

atmospheres  of  the  earth  and  the  P have  been  devised  for  testing 

or  for  the  lecture  table. 
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leg  is  open.  The  tube  can  be  graduated  by  fixing  bits  of  gummed  paper 
at  definite  distances.  Mercury  is  poured  into  the  longer  leg  so  as  to  fill 
the  bond  and  reach  to  the  same  height  in  both  legs.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  tilt  the  apparatus  a little  to  expel  a few 
bubbles  of  air  from  the  shorter  leg.  Read  the 
volume  of  gas  confined  in  the  shorter  leg.  Since 
the  level  of  the  mercury  is  the  same  in  both 
hmbs,  it  is  assumed  that  the  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  on  both  sides  of  the 
U-tube  is  the  same.  There  is  a pressure  of 
one  atmosphere  on  the  mercury  m the  open  leg, 
hence  also  there  is  an  equivalent  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere  in  the  mercury  in  the  closed  leg. 

A pressure  of  one  atmosphere  is  equivalent 
to  about  30  inches  of  mercuiy,  or  760  mm.  of 
mercury.  In  reality,  the  pressure  is  equivalent 
to  the  height  of  the  mercury  barometer  at  the 
time  of  the  experiment.  Pour  a little  mercury 
into  the  open  leg.  The  gas  confined  m the 
shorter  leg  diminishes  in  volume.  It  is  easy  to 
prove  that  no  gas  has  escaped  from  the  shorter 
leg,  and  consequently,  the  gas  in  the  shorter  leg 
has  been  compressed,  or  is  more  closely  packed 
than  before.  In  other  words,  the  concentration 
of  the  gas  per  unit  volume  is  increased  by  the 
pressure.  The  difference  in  the  levels  of  the  , 

mercury  m the  two  legs  plus  the  pressure  of  the  Pressures, 

atmosphere  represents  the  pressure  on  the  gas  in 

the  short  leg.  More  mercury  may  be  poured  in  the  longer  leg,  and  thus  a 
series  of  numbers  are  obtained  representing  the  pressure  and  the  volume 
of  the  gas  in  the  closed  limb.  When  Bo3de  had  poured  sufficient  mercury 
in  the  longer  leg  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  shorter  leg  one-half 
he  said  “ when  we  cast  our  eye  on  the  longer  leg,  we  observed,  not  without 
delight  and  satisfaction,  that  the  quicksilver  in  the  longer  part  was  29 
inches  higher  than  in  the  other.”  In  other  words,  the  volume  was  diminished 
one  half  when  the  pressure  was  doubled  by  superposing  on  to  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  pressure  of  a column  of  mercury  29  inches 
long  and  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment. 

To  illustrate  Boyle’s  important  generalization,  imagine  12  litres  of  a 
gas  confined  in  a cyhnder  closed  by  a gas-tight  piston  free  to  slide  up  and 
down  the  cylinder  without  friction.  Suppose  further  that  the  gas  supports 
a weight  of  one  atmosphere  on  the  piston.  A,  Fig.  23.  If  another  equal 
weight  be  placed  upon  the  piston,  B,  Fig.  23,  the  gas  will  be  compressed 
until  it  occupies  a volume  of  six  litres  ; another  atmosphere  pressure,  C, 
Fig.  23,  wiU  reduce  the  volume  of  the  gas  to  4 litres ; and  still  another 
atmosphere  pressure,  D,  Fig.  23,  will  reduce  the  volume  of  the  gas  to 
3 htres.  Collecting  all  these  results  into  one  table,  we  see  that : 

2,  3,  4,  6 atmosplieres 

6,  4,  3,  2 litres 

12,  12,  12,  12 


Pressure  . . 1, 

Volume  . . 12, 

Product-pe  . . 12, 
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The  law  of  Boyle  may  therefore  be  expressed  another  way : The  product 
of  the  pressure  and  the  volume  of  a gas  kept  at  one  uniform  tempera- 
ture is  always  the  same.  Or, 

pv  — Constant. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  constant,  of  course,  depends  upon  what  units 
are  selected  for  representing  the  pressures  and  volumes.  Pressures  may  be 
expressed  in  atmospheres,  millimetres  of  mercury,  pounds  per  square 
inch,  etc.  ; and  the  volumes  in  litres,  cubic  centimetres,  cubic  feet,  etc. 

Boyle’s  law  assumes  yet  another  guise.  If  be  the  pressure  of  a 
gas  occupying  a.  volume  v-^ ; and  p the  pressure  when  the  volume  is  v. 
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Fio.  23. — Diagrammatic  Illustration  of  Boyle’s  Law. 

then,  since  the  products  p^v^  and  pv  are  equal  to  the  same  constant  they 
are  equal  to  one  another.  Consequently, 

pv  = p^Vy 

If  anj"-  three  of  these  magnitudes  be  laiown,  the  fourth  can  be  calculated 
directly. 

Example. — A eudiometer  holds  4'5  litres  of  gas  when  the  barometer  read 
756  mm.  WTiat  will  be  the  volume  of  the  same  body  of  gas  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  760  mm.  ? Here,  pi  = 765,  Vi  — i'5,  p — lQO,  hence,  v = 4‘47  litres.  The 
most  common  problem  is  to  calculate — “ reduce  ” — the  volume  of  a gas  at  any 
observed  pressure  to  the  corresponding  volume  at  normal  pressure  760  mm. 
Given  4-5  litres,  of  gas  at  766  mm.  pressure,  there  is  no  need  for  any  formula  to 
calculate  the  corresponding  volume  at  760  mm.  The  pres.sure,  760  mm.,  is  greater 
than  756  mm.,  hence  the  volume  will  be  less,  hence  multiply  4-6  by  the  fraction 
and  the  result  is  4-47  litres. 

Pressures  less  than  atmospheric. — Boyle  showed  that  the  law  holds 
good  at  pressures  less  than  atmospheric.  Boyle  used  an  arrangement 
similar  in  principle  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  24.  Some  mercury  is  poured 
into  a narrow  tube  which  is  closed  at  one  end,  and  open  at  the  other. 
The  open  end  is  closed  by  the  thumb  and  inverted  in  the  tall  eylinder  of 
mercury.  The  narrow  tube  is  raised  or  lowered,  and  the  volume  of  gas 
confined' in  the  narrow  tube  as  well  as  the  differenee  in  the  levels  of  the 
mercury  in  the  narrow  and  in  the  wider  tube  read  at  the  same  time.  M e 
can  recognize  the  prineiple  of  the  U-tube,  Fig.  22,  in  this  apparatus. 
Fig.  24.  The  pressure  on  the  mercury  in  the  vide  cylinder  is  one  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  narrow  tube  is  one  atmosphere 
less  the  pressure  of  a column  of  mercury  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  leve 
of  the  mercury  in  the  two  tubes. 

Measuring  the  volumes  of  gases.— This  arrangement  illustrates  a 


litres 
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problem  which  arises  very  often  when  the  volume  of  a gas,  collected  over 
mercury,  is  to  be  measured.  If  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  760  mm., 
and  the  difference  m the  levels  of  the  mercury  in  the'  gas  jar  and  in  the 
pneumatic  trough  is  56  cm.,  it  follows  that  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the 
narrow  tube  is  760  mm.  less  560  mm.  = 200  mm. 

Whenever  practicable,  of  course,  the  mercury  inside 
and  outside  is  brought  to  the  same  level  before  the 
gas  is  measured. 

Suppose  that  the  confining  liquid  is  water,  not 
mercury.  Water  is  frequently  used  when  the  gases 
are  not  appreciably  soluble  m that  hquid.  Suppose 
that  the  external  pressure  is  760  mm.  (barometer), 
and  there  is  a difference  of  10  cm.  between  the  level 
of  the  water  confining  the  gas,  and  the  level  of  the 
water  exposed  to  the  air.  The  weight  of  10  cm.  of 
water  is  not  the  same  as  the  weight  of  10  cm.  of 
mercury.  Mercury  is  13'55  times  as  heavy  as  water, 
hence,  a 10  cm.  column  of  water  is  equivalent  to  the 

weight  of  a column  of  mercury  or  0'"4  cm.  or 

7 ’4  mm.  high.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  is  therefore 
760  — 7'4  = 752'6  mm.  But  water  vapour  exerts  a 
definite  pressure,  and  a still  further  reduction  must 
be  made  if  we  want  the  pressure  actually  due  to 
the  gas  and  not  to  the  mixture  of  vapour  and  gas. 

This  will  be  investigated  later. 

Test  for  the  equilibrium  of  gases. — If  the  gas  be 
confined  under  such  conditions  that  the  product  pv 
at  any  fixed  temperature  is  not  constant,  the  system 
■will  not  be  in  a state  of  equilibrium.  If  the  piston, 
refen’ed  to  in  Fig.  23,  supports  a weight  of  6 atms. 
the  gas  must  occupy  a volume  of  2 litres,  if  not, 
the  gas  will  expand  or  contract  until  the  product  po  ®oyle  s Law 

satisfies  the  test.  Boyle  s la'w  describes  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  volume  and  pressure  of  a gas  to  be  in  a state  of  equili- 
brium. In  practice  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  a frictionless  piston,  and  if 
Boyle’s  law  was  to  be  tested  in  a real  cylinder  an  allowance  would  have  to  be 
made  for  the  friction  of  the  piston  by  putting  an  extra  weight  on  the 
cyhnder.  The  friction  thus  corresponds  to  ivhat  J.  W.  Gibbs  (1876) 
called  the  passive  resistance  of  a system  to  assume  a state  of  equihbrium. 
The  nature  of  the  passive  resistance  can  here  be  recognized,  but  in  some 
cases  w'e  feel  sure  that  something  analogous  retards  the  movement  of  a 
system  to  the  condition  called  “ stable  equihbrium,”  although  w’e  know 
nothing  of  the  character  of  the  passive  resistance  or  the  hysteresis — 
from  the  Greek  vuTepiai  (hystereo),  I lag  belund — which  opposes  the 
change. 

§ 3.  Deviations  from  Boyle’s  Law. 

The  pressures  used  by  Boyle  extended  over  a range  varying  from 
3 cm.  to  300  cm.  of  mercury.  It  is  hazardous  to  infer  that  because  the 
product  pv  is  constant  over  a hmited  range  of  pressures,  it  w'ill  remain 
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constant  for  pressures  widely  different  from  those  actually  measured. 
The  method  of  measurement  used  by  Bojde,  excellent  for  its  time,  is  now 

considered  somewhat  crude.  Many 
careful  investigations  have  been  made 
to  find  if  the  simple  law  of  Boyle  cor- 
rectly describes  the  behaviour  of  gases 
at  pressures  far  removed  from  the 
normal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
— 76  cm.  of  mercury.  The  general 
results  show  that  no  two  gases  behave 
precisely  in  the  same  way.  The  de- 
viations for  many  ga.ses  are  insignifi- 
cant. With  most  gases,  the  con- 
centration increases  more,  that  is  the 
volume  increases  less  than  Boyle’s  law 
describes ; and  at  high  pressures,  the 
concentration  increases  less,  that  is  the 
volume  increases  more  than  Boyle’s 
Fig.  25.— Volume  : pressure  curves.  indicates.  This  is  illustrated  by 

plotting  Boyle’s  law.  Boyle’s  law,  when  graphed,  furnishes  the  continuous 
curve  sho^vn  in  Fig.  25.  This  curve  is  a rectangular  hyperbola.  The 
deviations  with  nitrogen  from  this  ideal  condition  are  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line  in  the  same  Fig.  25. 
a gas  should  diminish 
indefinitely  as  the 
pressure  is  increased, 
and  in  time  the 
volume  would  ap- 
proach zero,  that  is 
absolutely  nothing. 

This  is  absurd.  Pres- 
sure can  only  diminish 
the  space  between  the 
molecules  and  not  the 
actual  substance  of 
the  molecules.  Hence, 
if  b denotes  the 
“ volume  ” occupied 
by  the  molecules,  the 
changes  in  the  volume 
of  the  gas  wth  varia- 
tions of  pressure  will 
be  represented  by 
— b)  = constant, 
not  by  pv  = constant. 

It  does  not  follow  that 


According  to  Boyle’s  law,  the  voluine  of 
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Fig.  26. — Pressure  : pv  curves  (Amagat). 

b represents  the  actual  volume  of  the  space 
occupied  by"  the  matter  in  the  molecules.  This  subject  is  taken  up  ater 
the  -vo,u^ 

n^rhy'T  wtch  f»d  J U de’t  h.  1872. 

E.  H.  Amagat,  1893, 


I ; and  by  J.  van  nei  w aaio 

showed  that  while  the  product  pv  remains  fairly 
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constant  at  low  pressures  for  many  gases,  the  numerical  value  of  ‘pv  changes 
hi  a remarkable  manner  as  the  pressures  increase  in  magnitude.  Amagat’s 
measurements  for  carbon  dioxide  show  that  when 

p 1,  60,  100,  125,  150,  200,  500,  1000  atms. 

pv  1,  0-92,  0-49,  0-31,  0 41,  O'oO,  1'02,  1-81 

Notice  how  the  product  pv  at  first  diminishes  in  magnitude  and  then 
i steadily  increases.  This  is  brought  out  very  clearly  on  plotting  the 
I numbers.  If  the  products  pv  were  constant  for  all  values  of  p,  we  should 
(get  the  straight  line,  dotted,  and  marked  “ideal  gas  hne  ” in  Fig.  26; 
'with  carbon  dioxide,  however,  the  curve  descends  below  the  line  for  an 
i ideal  gas,  and  then  steadily  rises,  passing  above  the  ideal  gas  line  when 
I the  pressure  is  nearly  500  atmospheres. 

The  curves  for  hydrogen  and  helium,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  do  not 
< descend  below  the  ideal  gas  hne,  but  take  a path  resembling  the  hydi-ogen 
1 line  sho^vn  in  Fig.  26.  However,  even  these  gases  exhibit  the  same  pecuhar 
I behaviour  at  lower  temperatures.  Tlius,  with  hydrogen  at  —140°,  the 
] product  pv  reaches  a minimum  when  the  pressure  is  about  25  atmospheres  ; 
iat  —195°,  45  atmospheres  ; and  at  —213°,  51  atmospheres.  It  was  once 
I thought  that  oxygen  behaved  in  a peculiar  abnormal  manner  at  a pressure 
(of  about  0'7  mm.  of  mercury,  but  some  careful  measurements  by  Lord 
1 Rayleigh  indicate  that  the  statement  is  probably  based  upon  a mal- 
( observation.  To  summarize  : — 

(1)  With  small  pressures,  the  product  pv  decreases  with  increasing 

pressure  showing  that  the  contraction  Avith  increasing  pressure 
is  less  than  is  described  by  Boyle’s  law. 

(2)  W’ith  large  pressures,  the  product  pv  increases  with  increasing 

pressure  showing  that  the  contraction,  with  increasing  pressure 
is  greater  than  is  described  by  Boyle’s  law. 

(3)  All  gases,  in  consequence,  show  a minimum  value  for  the  product 

pv.  The  pressure  corresponding  with  the  minimum  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  gas  and  on  the  temperature.  The  minimum 
is  less  prominent  \vith  the  more  permanent  gases  ^ than  with 
the  more  condensible  gases. 


§ 4-  Dalton’s  Law  of  Partial  Pressures. 


When  two  gases,  which  do  not  act  chemically  on  one  another,  under 
'the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  are  brought  together,  the  gases  mix 
iantimately,  by  diffusion,  so  as  to  form  an  homogeneous  mixture.  Further- 
imore,  John  Dalton  (1802)  found  that  each  gas  seemed  to  exert  the  same 
(pressure  as  if  it  occupied  the  space  alone,  and  the  total  pressure  of  the 
lanixture  of  gases  was  the  sum  of  the  several  pressures  due  to  each  gaseous 
(component  of  the  mixture.  If  P be  employed  to  denote  the  total  pressure 
w,nd  pj  the  partial  pressure  exerted  by  one  of  the  gases,  and  p„  the  partial 
(pressure  exerted  by  the  other  gas,  Dalton’s  discovery  means  that: 
T Pv  In  words,  in  a mixture  of  gases  which  exert  no  physical 
oor  chemical  action  on  one  another,  each  gas  exerts  the  same  pressure 
aas  If  It  alone  occupied  the  entire  vessel,  and  the  total  pressure  is 


•8Dheric^mirirHi*^na  Boyle  a and  Charles’  Laws  under  ordinory  atino- 

>ind  are  aocoirlW^  usually  remain  gaseous  at  eornparatively  low  temperatures 
ina  are  accordingly  called  permanent  gases.  ^ 
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the  sum  of  the  partial  pressures  due  to  each  gas.  This  is  Dalton’s 
law  of  partial  pressures.  It  is  independent  of  Boyle’s  law,  and  can  be 
extended  to  mixtures  of  any  number  of  gases. 

Exami’I.k. — Moist  hydrogen  gas  is  confined  over  water  under  a pressure  of 
760  mm  of  mercury  at  10°,  the  partial  pressure  of  water  vapour  nt  that  tempera- 
;ureTb  2 mm.  of  mercury.  Then,  from  DaltoiTs  law  of  partial  ^ 

follows  that  the  hydrogen  gas  itself  is  under  a partial  pressure  equivalent  to  760 
less  9-2,  or  750'8  mm.  of  mercury. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  molecules  of  nearly  all  gases  exert  some 
attractive  influence  on  one  another,  and  the  gases  mil,  m consequence 
of  this  physical  action,  “ deviate  ” from  Dalton’s  laty  to  an  extent  dependent 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  intermolecular  attraction.  Many  mixtures  of 
gLes  show  shght,  but  not  marked  deviations  from  the  law,  e.  5.  carbon 
dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide ; hydrogen  mth  air  and  with  mtrogen,  etc 
Accordingly,  the  theoretical  results  agree  more  closely  with  the  observed 
results  when  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the 

molecules  for  one  another.  . . 

The  law  has  been  applied  to  test  if  chemical  action  occurs  on  mixing 
certain  gases,  e.g.,  to  find  if  any  sign  of  chemical  action  occurs  when  nitric 
oxide  (NO)  is  mixed  mth  nitrogen  peroxide  (NO.^)  resulting  m the  formation 
of  nitrogen  trioxide  (N2O3).  It  is  assumed  that  if  no  chemical  combinatio 
takes  place,  the  mixture  will  obey  Dalton’s  law,  and  converse  Y-  ^ 
like  this,  it  is  assumed  that  the  molecules  of  the  two  gases 
attractive  nor  repulsive  forces  upon  one  another.  If  th  y ’ 
might  lead  to  mong  conclusions  with  respect  to  chemical  action.  A 
St  contraction,  for  insUnoc,  might  be  evidenee  of  moleeulor  attroofon, 
not  of  chemical  combination. 

§ 5.  The  Laws  of  Nature. 

We  must  confess  that  Pby®wal  law^s  h^e  great^  fallen 
long  time  ago  they  were  quite  commonly 

Nature,  and  were  s'^PP°«®d  suacient  in  t^^^^  g descriptions, 

POYNTISO. 

This  is  a convenient  p^ace  to  further  emphasize  the  i^amng  of  the 
term  “ law  ” in  chemistry^  It  is  of  course  absurd  to  say  that  Dalton  s la’ft  o 
Boyle’8  law  must  be  obe^d,  implying  that  the*  laws  are  '3^' ZSh 
S gaeee  whieh  they  are  compelled  to  obey  law  ™ 

the  careless  sometimes  personify.  It  is  employed  by  scientific  men,  pu  y 
„ a metaphorical  sense.  The  term  has  led  to  some  3“  j ‘ 

th"' 

experiment  and  observation  to  ^ test  of  the  “ law  ” 

chLges  included  in  the  statement  of  the  law  tL  common  meaning 
is  that  the  statement  holds  good  '^^ho^  and 

attached  to  the  saying,  “The  exception  proves  the  rule,  is  wrong. 
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lit  is  an  instance  of  confusion  arising  from  the  double  meaning  of  words, 
lln  the  old  Latin  form : Ezceptio  probat  regnlam,  the  word  “ probat  ” means 

I '“tests,”  just  as  to-da}^  “proving  wines”  means  testing  them.  The 
[proverb  therefore  meant  that  the  exception  tries,  tests,  or  proves  the 
rrule,  and  if  the  exception  cannot  be  explained,  then  the  rule  breaks  down, 
ffor  the  exception  disproves  the  rule.  When  the  exact  conditions  are 
sset  up,  the  law  describes  the  phenomenon  wthout  variableness  or 
'Shadow  of  turning.  The  law  is  then  regarded  as  an  objective  power. 
TThis  power  is  called  a force,  and  further,  the  force  is  said  to  be  the 
c-cause  of  the  phenomenon.  Thus  gravitation  is  regarded  as  an  attrac- 
ttive  force  causing  one  particle  to  attract  every  other  particle  in  the 
uuniverse ; chemical  affinity  is  regarded,  in  this  sense,  as  a selective  force 
which  causes  certain  substances  vhen  placed  in  contact  to  undergo  chemical 
rchange.  If  therefore  we  find  a gas  deviating  from  Boyle’s  law,  or  a mixture 
(of  gases  “ disobeying  ” Dalton’s  law,  the  alleged  laws  may  be  false,  incom- 
[iplete,  or  imperfect  descriptions,  or  some  perturbing  influence  is  at  work 
which  masks  the  simple  phenomena  described  by  these  laevs. 

6.  The  Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Volume  of  Gases— Charles’ 

Law. 


In  1/90,  Joseph  Priestley  concluded  “ from  a very  coarse  experiment  ” 
tthat  “ fixed  and  common  air  expanded  alike  with  the  same  degree  of 
hheat,  and  J.  L.  Gay-Lussac,  in  1802,*  quoted  some  experiments  m support 
(of  the  broader  view ; The  same  rise  of  temperature  produces  in  all 
ggases  the  same  increase  in  volume,  provided  the  pressure  be  kept 
constant.  This  law  is  designated  Charles’  law,  in  honour  of  J.  A.  C. 

I i^harles,  who,  according  to  Gay-Lussac,  made  some  crude  experiments  on 
tthe  subject  fifteen  years  before  Gay-Lussac’s  publication.  Some  call  this 
rrelation  “ Gay-Lussac’s  law.” 

The  increase  in  volume  which  occurs  when  one  htre  of  nitrogen  at  0°  is 
iieated  in  a suitable  vessel  is  shown  in  the  follomng  table  (R.  Chappius, 
11888) : — 


Temperature 


0 

10 

20 

30 

40 


e°. 

Volume  V litres. 

Expansion  per  litre 
per  degree. 

1-00000000 

1-00367781 

1-00736396 

1-01102876 

1-01470244 

0-0036778 

0-0036770 

0-0036763 

0-0036761 

IThe  numbers  in  the  last  column — called  the  coefficients  of  thermal 
.sxpansion  mean  that  the  volume  v of  a litre  cf  nitrogen,  when 
.aeated  through  0°,  can  be  represented  very  closely  by  the  expression  : 
’ = (1  + 0-0036760)  htres.  In  other  words,  nitrogen  increases  0'003676, 
or  very  nearly  part  of  its  volume  at  0°  for  every  degree  rise  of 

■ ■ t*  P‘*ho**  published  an  account  on  some  experiments  on  eases,  in  1802 

^ >ut  Dalton  8 statement  of  the  action  of  heat  is  not  quite  right.  G.  Amontons 
Mod  an  inkling  of  this  law  in  1702.  b amontons 
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temperature.  More  generally,  if  be  used  to  denote  the  volume  of  a gas 
at  0°,  we  have,  instead  of  the  preceding  expression, 

> a \ 


V = vj^l  +2 


-)• 

273^ 


This  is  very  nearly  true  for  most  of  the  common  gases,  and  it  therefore 
^eprerentra  eonchtion  of  equilibrium  which  must  be  satisfied  by  the 
temperature  and  volume  of  a gas,  under  constant  pressure,  in  order  that 

the  svsteni  mciv  be  in  stcible  equilibrium.  ^ ra  • 4. 

While  solids  and  liquids  have  their  ovni  characteristic  coefficient  of 
expansion  gases  have  nearly  the  same  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion. 
Tffis  is  the  ^meaning  of  Charles’  law.  The  coefficients  for  the  gases  run 

something  like  this  : — 


Air 

Hydrogen 
Carbon  dioxide 


0-003665 

0-003667 

0-003688 


These  numbers  arc  close  enough  to  “ .f,  ” for  most  practical  Purposes 
In  general,  the  more  easily  a gas  is  liquefied,  the 
from  the  constant  0-003665  found  for  air— witness  carbon  dioxide. 


p-jo,  27. — Graph  of  Charles’  Law. 

By  plouing  the  .bop 

If  the  temperature  be  less  temperature  be 

volume,  that  is  a volum  i ,rne  i It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 

-273",  the  ges  would  log  eS  ouTsto 

substanp  ooeapyrng  n^  Wh“cve?  e n.tural  proeese  is  reprpeuted 
law.  Where  is  the  • ,.  remember  that  the  artificial  state- 

by  mathematical  symbols,  np+nn.11v  obtains  in  nature,  because,  in 

ment  often  expresses  more  than  f^uaUy  obta  ^ must  there- 

the  physical  world,  only  changes  of  ^ pvnression  Charles’  law 

fore^lirait  the  generality  of  the  of  a gas  may 

includes  a simplifying  assumptio  . ^ ^ PJ  „ occupied  by  the 

be  resolved  into  at  least  two  part  • ( ) , rnolecules.  Although, 

molecules  of  the  gas  ; and  (2)  the  SP^®  ® employed  to  represent  the  total 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  assun  refer  only  to  the  space 

1- rbSot - l„.p,e  g. 

l%u'’p'’rSc,’t-0  be  a Ihuiting  .«n>pcrabu,e- 
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Ithe  nadir  or  lowest  possible  temperature.  Hence,  it  is  sometimes  called 
t the  absolute  zero  ; and  temperatures  reckoned  from  this  zero  are  called 
i absolute  temperatures.  On  the  absolute  scale  of  temperatures,  0®  C. 
’will  be  273°  abs.  If  T be  employed  to  denote  the  temperature  on  the 
(absolute  scale,  and  6 the  temperature  on  the  centigrade  scale,  we  have 
'T  = 273  + 6-  Hence,  we  see  that  if  v be  the  volume  of  a gas  when  the 
(absolute  temperature  is  T,  and  the  volume  when  the  temperature  is 
ITi,  we  get,  from  the  preceding  equation, 

V _ Vy 

f~'Yy 

I \which  is  but  another  way  of  stating  Charles’  law. 


§ 7-  The  Combined  Influence  of  Temperature  and  Pressure  on  the 

Volume  of  a Gas. 


According  to  Boyle’s  law,  the  volume  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure  ; 
.land  according  to  Charles’  law,  the  volume  varies  directly  as  the  absolute 
ttempeiature,  then  it  follows  ^ at  once  that  when  both  temperature  and 
[pressure  vary,  the  effect  on  the  volume  vill  be  given  by  the  equation 

pv  = RT 

\where  R is  the  constant  of  proportion — generally  called  the  gas  constant. 
IThis  important  relation  is  sometimes  called  Clapeyroii’s  (qnalion.  The 
ssame  result  can  be  expressed  another  way  : If  p,  v,  and  T respectively 
cdenote  the  pressure,  volume,  and  absolute  temperature  of  a gas  under  one 
-set  of  conditions,  and  p^,  v^,  and  Tj  the  pressure,  volume,  and  absolute 
(temperature  under  another  set  of  conditions,  then 

pp 

T~  f\ 

IThis  formula  is  used  a great  deal  in  calculations  involving  the  variations 
idn  the  volumes  of  gases  owing  to  variations  in  temperature  and  pressure. 
EFoi  instance  in  reducing  the  volume  of  a gas  at  any  observed  temperature 
^and  pressure  ^to  the  corresponding  volume  at  normal  temperature  and 
[pressure  —0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure — often  represented  bv  “ n n t ” 
•or  “ N.P.T.”,  or  “ S.T.P.”,  or  “ S.T.,  S.P.”.  J'  > 


Example.— If  a gas  measures  170  c.c.  at  a pressure  of  735  inin.  mercury,  and 
la  temperature  of  16  , what  is  tiie  volume  of  the  gas  at  normal  temperature  and 
'm  required  to  find  v in  the  preceding  formula  where  p = 760, 

IT  ~ 213;  Ti  - 288;  iq  _ 170;  and  pi  = 735;  hence,  v = X X 170  = 155'8  c.c. 


§ 8.  Deviations  from  Charles’  Law. 


V e have  already  seen  that  the  coefficients  of  thermal  expansion  of 
iaU  gases  are  only  approximately  the  same.  The  coefficients  for  the 
iKD^vidual  gases  differ  a httle  among  themselves  as  indicated  above. 
Ilhe  variation  in  the  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  at  temperatures  and 
[pressures,  not  far  removed  from  normal  atmospheric  temperatures  and 
ipressures,  is  not  very  marked,  and  for  regular  gas  citlculations  can  be 
j^ored.  It  remains  to  indicate  the  variation,  if  any,  in  the  coefficient 
Dt  thermal  expansion  w-ith  large  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure. 


la  V ind  X vlJrirJr  text-books  in  algebra  that  when  le  varies  invereely 

w y.  and  a;  vanes  directly  as  z,  then  xy  = kz  where  k is  the  constant  of  proportion. 
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I The  influence  of  pressure. — The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  most 
gases  is  increased  by  augmenting  the  pressure  of  a gas  until  a 
value  is  attained,  after  that,  the  coefficient  diimmshes  with  increased 
pressure.  For  instanee,  E.  H.  Amagat  (1893)  found  that  the  eoefficients 
of  expansion  of  carbon  dioxide  at  temperatures  between  oO  and  bO 
assumed  the  following  values  : 

T,  - in  fiO  126  200,  500,  1000  metres 

Coefficients  O-OOtiO,  0-0086,  0-04l’o,  0-0086,  0-003-3,  0-0018 

Carbon  dioxide  thus  shows  a marked  variation  in  the  coefficient  of  thermal 
expansion  at  high  pressures.  In  agreement  with  these  facts,  the  co- 
efficient also  diminishes  as  the  pressure  is  reduced  even  so  low  0 0 / / mm. 
of  mercury.  The  variation  is  not  so  marked  with  gases  like  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen  which  are  not  easily  condensed  to  the  hquid  con- 
ditlmi  T'he  value  of  j>  which  furnishes  the  greatest  coefficient  of  thermal 
expansion  is  that  same  value  of  p which  gives  the  minimum  product  pn 

n 81  At  ordinary  temperatures,  therefore,  hydrogen  and  hehum  do 
p.  »i.  AT,  oiunuuy  uv.  variation  in  the 

I 00 


0-80 


0-60 


0-40 


0 20 


not  exhibit  this  variation  in  the 
value  of  their  coefficients  of  ex- 
pansion. With  these  gases,  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  steadily 
diminishes  with  increasing  pressure. 

2.  The  influence  of  tem- 
perature. — Tlie  maximum  value 
for  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
with  increasing  pressure  just  in- 
tUcated  becomes  less  and  less  as 
the  temperature  is  raised  and  finally 
§ disappears.  So  does  the  minimum 
pu  u value  of  the  product  pv  become 

Fio.  28.— Amagat’s  Curves  for  Carbon  less  and  less  marked  as  the  tem- 
Dioxide.  perature  is  raised.  The  gradual 

“ flattening  ” of  the  carbon  dioxide  curves  as  the  ^ 

40°  to  100°  is  brought  out  very  clearly  in  Fig.  28.  We  have  seen,  i , 
f flat  all  eases  exhibit  the^uinimum  value  for  pv.  The  pressure  required  fo 
on  the  temperature  »,  weH  us  on  “^emS 

The  minimum  is  most  marked  when  the  gas  is  near  its  critical  temperat 
In  sn  If  the  temperature  is  much  above  the  critical  temperature, 

minimum  at  reduced  temperatures  as  indicated  on  p.  81. 

o.  Methods  for  Measuring 
^ Volatile  Liquids  and  Solids. 

Sinee  determinations  of  m*ed»  ,™g,ts  - 

SlrvaluX  For  t°en1 

lltrtSrof  fa!  t;™p7rde“sir-.0d.’:  indimtes  .hat 
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4 X 20  = 80  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the  body.  Corrections  for  the 
expansion  of  glass  -with  temperature  ; the  deviation  of  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  water  from  one  gram ; the  deviation  of  the  vapour 
from  a perfect  gas  in  calculating  the  volume  at  normal  temperature  and 
pressure,  etc.,  may  be  neglected. 


I.  Gases  at  Ordinary  Temperatures. 


In  measuring  the  relative  density  of  a substance  which  is  gaseous  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  a large  gas  balloon  of  known  volume  v is  counter- 
poised on  the  balance  by  a similar  second  balloon  of  approximately  the 
same  volume  so  as  to  eliminate  corrections  necessary  for  the  buoyancy  of 
the  air.  By  repeated  exhaustions  and  re-fillings,  the  balloon  is  filled  with 
the  gas  under  investigation.  The  temperature  and  pressure  are  respectively 
t and  p.  Let  lu  denote  the  difference  between  the  weights  of  the  full  and 
empty  balloon.  The  volume  of  the  gas  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure  is 
calculated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  p.  85  : 


v„  = V 


p 273 
760  273  -f  f ’ 


V,,  = 0-3592 


vp 


2 / 3 “b  ^ 


• • (3) 


Tlie  corrections  needed  for  very  exact  density  determinations  need  not  be 
here  considered  since  they  do  not  affect  the  general  principle.  From 
Avogadro’s  hypothesis  the  molecular  weight  of  a gas  represents  the  weight 
of  22-3  htres  of  the  gas  if  hydrogen  = 2 be  taken  as  the  standard.  Con- 
sequently, if  w grams  of  a gas  occupy  v„  c.c.  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure, 
22,300  c.c.  will  weigh  22,300  iv  -b  v„  gnus.,  and  this  represents  the  molecular 
weight,  or  the  relative  density  of  the  gas,  hydrogen  = 2. 

Example. — 585  c.c.  of  carb.on  dioxide  measured  at  18°  and  766  mm.  pressure, 
weighed  1-076  gram.  What  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the  gas  ? From  (3),  the 
686  c.c.  of  gas  become,  at  0°  and  760  mm.,  546-1  c.c.  Hence,  the  molecular  weight 
is  22,300  X 1-076  -4-  646-1  = 43-9. 


II.  Solids  and  Liquids  which  can  be  Vaporized  without 
Decomposition. 

A.  From  the  W eight  of  a Known  Volume  of  the  Vapour. 

(1)  J.  B.  Dumas'  process  (1826).— A fight  glass  bulb.  A,  Fig.  29,  between 
100  and  200  c.c.  capacity  is  weighed,  and  from 
6 to  10  grams  of  the  compound  under  investiga- 
tion are  introduced  into  the  bulb.  By  means  of  0 
a suitable  clamp,  D,  the  bulb  is  fixed  in  a suit- 
able bath,  B,  at  a constant  temperature  20°  to 
30°  above  the  boiling-point  of  the  compound 
under  investigation.  The  compound  vaporizes,  g 
and  when  its  vapour  ceases  to  issue  from  the  ° 
neck,  C,  of  the  bulb,  the  tube  is  sealed  at  C by 
means  of  a blowpipe  with  a small  flame.  Tlie 
temperature  of  the  bath  at  the  time  of  sealing  is 
the  average  between  the  two  thermometers  T ; „ 

I the  barometric  pressure  is  read  at  the  same  time.  ' DeSi^  Ap™rrat^t^!'°“'’ 
Ihe  bulb  IS  then  cooled,  cleaned,  and  weighed. 

The  volume  of  the  bulb  is  now  determined  by  breaking  the  tip,  0, 

I of  the  neck  under  water  or  mercury,  and  weighing  the  bulb  when  full 
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of  liquid.!  The  difference  between  the  full  and  empty  bulbs  gives  the 
amount  of  liquid  in  the  bulb.  The  application  of  the  data  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  example. 

Ex.4.mple. — The  following  data  were  obtained  for  vanadium  tetrachloride, 

VCl  • 

^ ’ Weight  of  globe  filled  with  air  (9°,  760  mm.) 

Weight  of  sealed  globe  (9°,  760  mm.)  . . 

Temperature  of  bath  when  sealing  the  globe 
Barometer  when  sealing  the  globe  . 

Weight  of  bulb  full  of  water  . ... 


24'4722  grams 
26-0102  grams 
215° 

762  mm. 

194  grams 


The  globe  held  194  less  24-4722  = 169-6  grams  of  water  at  9°.  This  represents 
very  nearly  169-6  c.c.  of  water,  or  the  capacity  of  the  gjobe  >s  1 5 c.c.  The 

apparent  weight  of  the  substance  at  9°  is  26-0102  - 24-4 122  — 0-638  gram. 
appaieiiL  wuig  w empty  globe  was  buoyed  up,  dur- 

W iug  weighing,  by  its  own  bulk  of 

air  at  9°  and  762  mm.,  and  since 
1 c.c.  of  air  at  N.P.T.  weighs 
0-001293  gram,  169-6  c.c.  of  air  at 
9°  and  762  mm.  weigh,  at  N.P.T. 
(0-001293  X 169-6  X 273  X 762)  =- 
(760  X 282)  = 0-213  gram.  This, 
added  to  0-538  gram,  gives  0-761 
gram,  the  w-eight  of  the  vapour  in 
the  globe  at  the  time  of  seaUng.  The 
0-751  gram  of  vapour  occupied 
169-6  c.c.  at  216°  and  762  mm. 
pressure,  or  96-10  c.c.  at  0°  and 
760  mm.  pressure.  Hence,  22,300 
c.c.  of  vapour  at  normal  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  weigh  176-1 
grams.  ThLs  number  also  repre- 
sents the  molecular  weight  of 
vanadium  chloride. 

The  objection  to  Dumas’ 
process  is  the  amount  of 
material  required  to  drive  out 
the  air  from  the  bulb.  This 
waste  is  avoided  in  the  two 
succeeding  methods  — Hof- 
mann’s and  Meyer’s  processes. 


Fig.  30.- 


-Hofmann’s  Vapour  Density 
Apparatus! 


By  using  porcelain  or  platinum  vessels,  Dumas’  process  has  been  employed 
for  bodies  volatilizing  at  high  temperatures. 

(2)  A.  IK.  Hofmann's  process  (1868). — ^This  is  a modification  of  an 
earlier  method  due  to  J.  L.  Gay-Lussac  (1811).  A known  weight  of  the 
substance  in  a small  stoppered  glass  bulb,  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  at 

IK  Fig.  30,  is  taken.  The  bulb  is  introduced  below  a barometer  tube  hllecl 

with  mercury,  and  surrounded  ivith  a jacket  through  which  the  vapour  o a 
liquid,  which  boils  about  20°  above  the  boiling-point  of  the  compouna 
under  investigation,  is  passing.  The  bulb  ascends  to  the  upper  le-yel  of 
the  mercury,  and  the  substance  is  thus  vaporized  under  a reduc^ 
pressure.  The  volume  of  the  vapour  is  read  when  everything  is  in 

I If  the  globe  contains  residual  air,  a correction  must  bo 
of  the  vapour  will  be  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  .g'f 

residual  air  ; and  the  weight  of  the  vapour  will  be  this  difference  ^ ^ 

oi  a quantity  of  air  at  t and  p of  the  second  weighing,  equal  to  the  volume  ot 

vapour. 
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109-8  c.c. 
99-5° 

746-9  mm. 
283-4  mm. 


equilibrium  ; the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
apparatus  are  also  read. 

Example. — The  following  data  were  obtained  for  carbon  tetrachloride,  C(JL 

Weight  of  liquid  in  bulb 0-3380  grm. 

Volume  of  vapour  . 

Temperature  of  vapour 

Barometer 

Height  of  mercury  in  tube 

The  pressure  of  the  vapour,  as  we  shall  see  very  shortly,  is  the  barometric  height 
less  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  Hofmann’s  tube,  that  is,  746-9  — 
283-4  = 463-6  mm.  Hence,  0-3380  gram  of  vapour  at  99-6°  and  463-6  mm.  pressure 
occupy  109-8  c.c.,  and  49-09  c.c.  at  0°  and  760  mm.  Hence,  22,300  c.c.  of  the 
vapour  at  normal  temperature  and  pressure  weigh  163-6  grams,  and  this  number 
represents  the  molecular  weight  of  carbon  tetrachloride. 

Hofmann’s  process  is  useful  when  only  a small  amount  of  the  substance 
is  available  for  a determination  ; and  for  substances  which  decompose 
when  heated  at  a temperature  in  the  vicinity  of  their  boiling  point  at 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressures. 

B.  From  the  Volume  of  a Knoiv)i  Weight  of  the  Vapour. 

V.  Meyer's  process. — V.  and  C.  Meyer  (1877)  described  an  elegant  and 
simple  method  of  finding  the  volume  of  a vapour  by  measuring  the 
volume  of  air  displaced  by  a 
given  weight  of  the  substance 
vaporized  in  a suitable  vessel. 

The  following  is  a modification 
of  Meyer’s  process : A bulb — 
about  200  e.c.  capacity — has  a 
long  neck  fitted  with  a side  tube 
leading  to  a gas  - measui’ing 
burette,  5,  Fig.  31.  An  arrange- 
ment, A,  is  fitted  to  the  long 
neck  so  that  when  A is  turned 
half  a revolution,  a small 
stoppered  bottle — shovm  on  an 
enlarged  scale  at  IF,  Fig.  30 — 
can  be  dropped  down  the  long 
neck  into  the  heated  bulb,  which 
has  a fittle  glass  wool  or  asbestos 
on  the  bottom,  so  that  the  falling 
bulb  will  not  break  the  apparatus. 

A three-way  cock,  D,  is  turned  so 
as  to  connect  the  bulb  with  the 
air.  The  inner  chamber  is  heated 
by  the  vapour  of  a substance 
placed  in  the  vapour  jacket. 

The  substanee  in  the  vapour 
jacket  E is  chosen  so  that  it 
boils  20°  or  30°  above  the  boil- 
ing-point of  the  compound  under 


fuAe 


Fia.  31. — Moyer’s  Vapour  Density 
Apparatus. 


investigation.  The  vapour  jacket,  E,  is  protected  in  turn  by  a metal  jacket, 
F.  When  everything  is  in  position : the  mercury  in  the  gas  burette  at  zero ; 
the  temperature  of  the  vessel  constant ; and  the  bulb  at  A,  containmg  a 
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weighed  amount  of  the  compound  under  investigation,  is  ready  to  be 
dropped  into  the  inner  chamber,  the  three-way  cock  connecting  the  bulb  tube 
with  the  atmosphere  is  turned  in  order  to  connect  the  apparatus  with  the 
gas  burette.  The  tube  W is  dropped  from  A.  The  vapour  of  the  compound 
displaces  its  own  volume  of  air,  and  the  displaced  air  collects  in  the  gas 
burette.  When  air  has  cea.sed  to  collect  in  the  gas  burette,  and  the 
mercury  in  the  levelling  and  measuring  tubes  is  at  the  same  level,  the. 
cock  is  closed.  When  the  gas  burette  has  had  time  to  attain  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  the  mercury  in  the  measuring  and  levelling  tubes  is 
again  adjusted  to  the  same  level,  and  the  volume  of  air  which  has  collected 
in  the  burette  is  noted.  The  temperature  and  the  barometer  are  read  at 
the  same  time. 

Example. — The  vapour  density  of  water  w'us  determined,  and  tlie  following 
data  were  obtained.  Xylene,  boiling  at  about  138°,  was  used  in  the  hot  jacket  E : — 

Weight  of  water  in  the  stoppered  tube  W 0-0102  gram 

Temperature  of  gas  in  burette 16-5° 

Barometer 703-8  mm 

Volume  of  gas 16-6  c.o. 

The  16-6  c.c.  of  vapour  at  16-6°  and  703-8  mm.  becomes  14-496  c.c.  at  0°  and 
760  mm.  This  is  the  volume  of  0-0102  gram  of  vapour.  Hence  22,300  c.c.  of 
the  vapour  will  weigh  15-7  grams.  This  number  represents  the  molecular  weight 
of  water  vapour. 


Questions. 

1.  State  how  the  volume  of  a gas  is  related  to  temperature  and  pressure. 
Describe  experiments  in  illustration  of  your  answ-er.  A gas  measures  five  litres 
at  20°  C.,  and  770  mm.  mercury  pressure.  Wliat  will  be  its  volume  at  5°  C.,  and 
under  a pressure  of  760  mm.  of  mercury  ? — Aberdeen  Univ. 

2.  A barometer  tube  has  some  air  in  the  space  above  the  mercury.  The 
height  of  the  column  is  found  to  bo  29i  inches  when  it  ought  to  be  30  inches  and 
30  when  it  ought  to  be  31.  What  ought  it  to  be  when  it  reads  29  ? — Aberystwyth 
Univ. 

3.  Describe  very  briefly  the  principles  on  which  the  chief  methods  for  measuring 
vapour  densities  are  based.  What  factors  determine  the  choice  of  one  method 
over  others  in  practice  ? The  vapour  density  of  a substance  was  determined  in 
two  ways.  A bulb  holding  124  c.c.  was  sealed  up  when  filled  with  the  vapour 
at  99°  C.  and  760  mm.  The  weight  of  the  vapour  was  found  to  be  0-3276  gram. 
In  the  second  experiment,  0- 1 *gram  of  the  substance  displaced  28  c.c.  of  air  (cor- 
rected) in  V.  Meyer’s  apparatus.  Calculate  the  vapour  density  given  by  the 
two  experiments  if  1 litre  of  hydrogen  N.T.P.  weighs  0-09  gram. — Owens  Coll. 

4.  0-25  gram  of  a liquid  gave  62  c.c.  of  vapour  measured  at  98°  C.,  bar.  740  mm. 
The  mercury  in  tlie  measuring  tube  standing  140  mm.  above  the  mercury  in  the 
trough.  What  was  the  density  of  the  vapour  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen  ? 
— New  Zealand  Univ. 

6.  Explain  clearly  why  temperature  and  pressure  observations  are  necessary 
when  measuring  the  volume  of  gases. 

6.  If  a quantity  of  nitrogen  under  900  mm.  pressure  at  20°  occupies  a volume 

of  300  C.C.,  what  volume  will  it  occupy  at  100°,  under  a pressure  of  600  mm. 
pressure  ? — Cornell  Univ.  , 

7.  250  c.c.  of  oxygen  at  10°  and  766  mm.  Find  the  volume  at  0 and  760  mm. 

— Mason  Science  Coll.  . , 

8.  If  a quantity  of  hydrogen  occupies  500  c.c.  in  a tube  over  mercury,  tne 
level  within  the  tube  being  70  mm.  above  that,  the  temperature  being  40  > 
the  barometric  pressure  740  mm.,  what  volume  will  it  occupy  at  S.T.P.  (standard 
temperature  and  pressure)  ? 


CHAPTER  VI 


Hydrogen 


Atomic  weight,  H = 1-008  ; molecular  weight.  H,  = 2 016,  unn  alent. 
point.  -269“  ; boihng  point,  -262-6  ; critical  temperature,  - 241  . Relative 
vapour  density  (H»  2),  2 ; (air  = 1)  0-0696  ; one  litre  of  hydrogen,  at  0 , 760  mm. 

pressure,  and  latitude  46“  at  sea-level,  weighs  0-08995  (sometimes  called  a crith)  , 
and  one  gram  occupies  11-117  litres. 


§ I.  Hydrogen— Occurrence. 


The  element  hydrogen  occurs  free  in  nature  in  comparatively  small 
quantities.  The  atmosphere  is  said  to  contain  about  one  volume  of 
hydrogen  per  15,000  to  20,000  volumes  of  air.  Hydrogen  is  also  present 
in  volcanic  gases  ; in  the  gases  from  the  fetassfurt  salt  beds  ; and  in  some 
meteorites.  The  presence  of  hydrogen  in  natural  gas  from  the  oil  fields 
has  been  denied,  although  many  published  analyses  of  these  gases  include 
“ hydrogen.”  The  sun’s  chromosphere  shows  what  appear  to  be  stupend- 
ous flames  of  incandescent  hydrogen,  in  some  cases  towering  over  300,000 
miles  (M.  Fenyi,  1892)  into  space,  and  100,000  miles  in  v-idth  (C.  A. 
Yoimg,  1872) — thousands  of  times  larger  than  the  earth  on  which  we  live. 
Spectroscopic  observations  also  show  that  hydrogen  is  present  in  nebulae 

and  certain  stars.  • u t 

Combined  hydrogen  is  common.  Water  contains  one-ninth  of  its 
weight  of  hydrogen.  We  really  know  nothing  about  the  hydrogen  as  it 
is  combined  with  oxygen  in  water.  The  fact  is  that  when  water  is  de- 
composed under  certain  conditions,  this  proportion  of  hydrogen  is  obtained. 
It  is  the  facon  parler  to  say  that  the  compound  “ contains  the  element, 
or  that  the  element  “ occurs  ” in  or  is  “ jiresent  in  the  compound,  when 
the  element  can  be  obtained  from  the  compound  by  suitable  methods  of 
decomposition.  Hydrogen,  together  with  oxygen,  is  one  of  the  chief 
constituents  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissue.  Hydrogen  also  is  present 
in  nearly  all  organic  compounds,  and  in  many  gases — methane,  the  hydro- 
carbons, hydrogen  sulphide,  etc. 

Quantitative  distribution  of  the  elements.- — By  comparing  a large 
number  of  analyses  of  rocks,  etc.,  F.  W.  Clarke  (1908)  has  tried  to  estimate 
the  percentage  composition — by  weight — of  the  earth’s  crust  mile  deep) 
— including  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere.  His  result  is : 


Per  cent. 


Oxygen  . . 49-78 

Silicon  . . . 26-08 

Aluininiuin  . 7-34 

Iron  . . . 4-11 

Calcium  . 3-19 

Sodium  . 2-33 

Potassium  . . 2-28 


Per  cent. 

Magnesium  . . 2-24 

Hydrogen  . . 0-96 

Titanium  0-37 

Chlorine  . 0-21 

Carbon  . . . 0-19 

Phosphorus  . . 0-11 

Sulphur  . . . 0-11 


Per  cent. 


Barium  . . . 0-09 

Manganese  . 0-07 

Strontium  . . 0-03 

Nitrogen  . 0-02 

Fluorine  . . 0-02 

Bromine  • 0-008 


All  other  elements  0-48 
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If  we  try  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of  the 
different  hinds  of  elements  distributed  in  the  half-mile  crust,  the  ocean  and 
the  atmosphere,  Clarke’s  numbers  must  be  divided  by  the  coi’responding 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements.  We  thus  obtain  for  the  percentage 
number  of  atoms  in  the  half-mile  crust : 

Oxygen  . . 63’81  Sodium  . . . 1'72  Potassium  . 1'02 

Hydrogen  , . 16-30  Magnesium  . . 1-61  Carbon  . . 0'27 

Silicon  . . . 16-87  Calcium  . . . 1-40  Titanium  . 0-16 

Aluminium  . 4-68  Iron 1-29  Chlorine  . . O il 

This  gives  a better  idea  of  the  relative  distribution  of  the  elements  from 
the  chemical  point  of  view  than  the  actual  weights  in  the  preceding  list. 

§ 2.  The  Preparation  of  Hydrogen. 

Wo  have  seen  in  Chapter  III.  how  hydrogen  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  metals  on  water  or  steam.  The  black  oxide  of  iron  produced  in  the 
reaction  has  the  empirical  formula  FcgOj.  The  action  of  steam  on 
metallic  iron  is  represented  by  the  equation : 3Fe  -f  4H.^O  = Fe304  + 4H.j. 
This  process  is  used  on  a large  scale.  Porous  briquettes  of  iron  are  some- 
times employed.  These  are  made  from  the  “ spent  ” pyrites  obtained 
as  a by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  action  of  sodium  on  water  (p.  50)  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

2Na  + 2^>0  = 2^“>0  + H.^ 

where  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of  water  is  replaced  by  an 
atom  of  sodium,  whereby  a solution  of  sodium  hydroxide— NaOH— and 
hydrogen  gas  are  formed.  An  alloy  of  sodium  with  lead — called  commer- 
cially hydi-one  ’’—generates  hydrogen  very  satisfactorily  when  in  contact 
with  water.  The  same  remark  applies  to  aluminium  amalgam— called 
commercially,  “ hydrogenite.”  See  “ hydrolith,”  p.  104.  The  reactions 
between  iron,  zinc,  and  magnesium  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids 
(p.  42)  are  represented  : 

M"  -t-  H2SO4  = MSO4  -f-  Ho;  and  M"  -b  2HC1  = MCI2  -f  H2 

where  M"  stands  in  place  otthe  bivalent  metal  Fe,  Zn,  or  Mg. 

In  these  examples,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  process  of  chemical 
change  results  in  the  substitution  of  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  acid 
by  an  equivalent  atom  of  Zn,  Fe,  or  Mg.  In  the  last  reaction  with  zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  zme  sulphate — ZnS04.7H20  can  be 
obtained  as  indicated  previously.  Similarly  by  evaporating  the  so^Hon 
remaining  after  the  action  of  sodium  on  water,  sodium  hydroxide— NaOH— 
is  obtained,  and  with  potassium,  potassium  hydroxide — KOH. 

The  progress  of  aeronautics  has  considerably  increased  the  technical 
importance  of  hydrogen.  In  addition  to  the  methods  of  preparing  hydrogen 
on  a large  scale,  discussed  in  Chapter  III.,  a fairly  pure  gas  can  be  obtained 
by  warming  aluminium  or  zinc  with  a dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 
(50  grins,  of  the  hydroxide  per  500  c.c.  of  water).  The  reaction  is  repre- 
sented : 

( NaOH  yONa  NaOH  „ .ONa  , „ 

2Al"'-f  2 NaOH  = 2A1^0Na-|-3H2 ; and  Zn'  qH  ""  ^“<ONa+^'^ 
I NaOH  ^ ONa 
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Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  sodium  hydroxide 
are  replaced  by  the  respective  elements,  and  sodium  aluminate,  Al(ONa)3, 
is  a by-product  in  the  former  process ; and  sodium  zincate,  Zn(ONa).2,  in 
the  latter  case.  We  see,  therefore,  that  under  the  stated  conditions,  an 
atom  of  sodium  or  potassium  can  displace  only  one  of  the  two  hydrogen 
atoms  in  the  water  molecule — H2O ; and  that  zinc  or  aluminium  can  dis- 
place the  other  hydrogen  atom. 

The  preparation  of  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  sodium  hydioxide  on 
the  element  silicon  has  been  patented.  The  reaction  is  represented 
by  the  equation  : Si  + 2NaOH  + HoO  = Na2Si03  + 2H2 ; and  also  by 
Si  + 4NaOH  = Na4Si04  + 2H2.  But  only  80  per  cent,  of  the  available 
hydrogen  is  obtained  before  the  reaction  begins  to  slow  down.  If,  however, 
some  calcium  hydroxide  be  mixed  with  the  sodium  hydroxide,  the  process 
appears  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  0'8  kilogram  of  silicon  with  1'2  kilogram 
of  alkali  will  give,  in  practice,  a cubic  metro  of  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  is  a by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  by  the 
electrolysis  of  aqueous  solutions  of  alkali  chlorides : 2NaCl  -|-  2H2O 

=2NaOH  + H2  + CI2.  Chlorine  is  given  off  at  one  electrode  and  hydrogen 
at  the  other.  The  sodium  chloride  is  broken  down  by  the  electric  current 
into  sodium  and  chlorine ; and  the  sodium,  in  contact  with  water,  reacts 
as  indicated  above : 2Na  + 2H2O  = 2NaOH  -f  Ho. 
j Hydrogen  and  oxygen  can  be  manufactured  on  a commercial  scale, 
•where  electric  power  is  cheap,  by  the  electrolysis  of  aqueous  solutions — 
acidulated  water,  etc. — under  such  conditions  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  kept  separate  from  each  other.  The  gases  arc  separately  compressed 
in  steel  cyhnders — called  “ bombs  ” — under  a pressure  of  about  100  or 
150  atmospheres.' 

§ 3.  The  Hydrogen  Equivalent  of  the  Metals. 

It  is  interesting  to  determine  what  quantities  of  the  different  metals 
are  chemically  equivalent  to  one  gram  of  hydrogen.  This  can  be  done  by 
dissolving  the  different  metals  in  different  acids.^  A pair  of  tubes — • 
Hempel’s  gas  burette — A and  B,  Fig.  32,  are  arranged  as  sho^vn  in  the 
diagram.  G is  a flask  containing  the  necessary  acid — cold — and  a weighed 
amount  of  metal.  The  mftal  is  contained  in  a test  tube  in  the  flask  and 
left  there  until  the  necessary  adjustments  have  been  made.  The  levelling 
tube  B is  raised  until  the  water  in  A is  at  zero,  and  on  the  same  level  as  the 
water  in  the  levelling  tube  B.  The  water  in  the  levelling  tube  should  be 
nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  flask  is  closed  with  a rubber  stopper. 
Raise  or  lower  B until  the  level  of  liquid  in  the  tubes  is  the  same.  Read 
the  level  of  the  liquid  in  A.  The  flask  is  then  tilted  so  that  the  metal  comes 
in  contact  with  the  acid,  and  the  levelling  tube  is  lowered  at  the  same  time. 

* The  cylinders  of  hydrogen  are  often  coloured  red  to  prevent  accidentally 
using  a cylinder  of  hydrogen  for  one  of  oxygen. 

2 Zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:7).  The  strength  of  dilute  acid  is  often 
represented  by  numbers  in  this  way.  The  numbers  mean  that  one  volume  of 
the  concentrated  acid  is  mixed  with  7 volumes  of  water.  The  strength  of  tho 
commercial  acids  varies  within  narrow  limits.  Magnesium  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1  ; 30)  ; in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1:7);  aluminium  in  warm 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1:3);  aluminium  in  warm  dilute  sodium  hydroxide 
(60  grins,  sodium  hydroxide,  500  c.c.  of  water).  There  are  numerous  other  ways 
! of  doing  tho  experiment  besides  that  described  in  tho  text. 
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Wlien  all  the  metal  has  dissolved,  and  the  apparatus  has  had  time  to  cool 
to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  bring  the  liquid  in  the  tubes  A and  B to 

the  same  level  by  raising  or  lower- 
ing B.  Read  the  volume  of  the  gas, 
the  thermometer,  and  the  barometer. 
Calculate  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen 
corresponding  with  the  measured 
volume  of  hydrogen,  and  finally 
express  the  result  in  tenns  of  one 
gram  of  hydrogen. 

ExAirpLE. — In  an  experiment  by  a 
student,  0-2  grm.  of  zinc  gave  75-o 
c.c.  of  hydrogen,  at  15°  and  768  mm. 
pressure.  tVliat  is  the  equivalent  of 
zinc  ? Here  76'6  c.c.  at  16°  and  75S 
mm.  become  71'3  c.c.  at  0°  and  760 
mm.  Since  22--3  litres  of  hydrogen  at 
0°  and  760  mm.  weigh  2-016  grins., 
71-3  c.c.  of  hydrogen  will  weigh 
0-00645  grm.  This  weight  of  hy- 
drogen comes  from  0-2  grm.  of 
zinc,  hence  32-25  grins,  of  zinc 
are  equivalent  to  one  grm.  of 
hydrogen. 


Fia.  32. — The  Hydrogen  Equivalent  of  the 
Metals. 


One  gram  of  a metal  will 
always  displace  the  same 
amount  of  hydrogen  what- 
ever be  the  liquid  used — e.g., 
sulphuric  acid,  or  m hydrochloric 
by  chfferent  metals  arc  different. 


aluminium  in  sodium  hydroxide,  in 
acid ; but  the  amounts  furnished 
The  weight  of  a metal  required  to  displace  one  gram  of  hydi-ogen  is  called 
the  hydrogen  equivalent,  or  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  metal.  The 
following  numbers  for  the  chemical  equivalents  of  three  metals  are 
taken  from  student’s  note  books  : 

Zinc,  32-48  ; magnesium,  12-14  ; aluminium,  8'96. 

These  numbers  agree  closely  with  those  obtained  for  these  metals  when 
referred  to  the  standard  oxygen  = 8,  p.  14 


§ 4-  Chemical  Affinity. 

Tliere  are  agents  in  nature  able  to  make  the  particles  of  bodlM  stick  together 
by  very  strong  attractions.  And  it  is  tho  business  of  experimental  philoso- 
phy to  find  them  out. — Isaac  Newton. 

The  cause  of  chemical  action  has  mystified  man  from  the  earhest  ages, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  an  immediate  solution.  Matter  appears  to  be 
endowed  with  properties  in  -virtue  of  which  two  or  more  dissimilar  sub- 
stances, when  brought  into  contact,  give  rise  to  other  forms  of  maHer 
possessing  properties  quite  distinct  from  the  original  substances,  ^le 
process  of  change  is  called  a chemical  reaction.  At  present,  chemiml 
action  can  only  be  referred  back  to  the  presence  of  selective  forces,  indivelhng 
in  the  different  kinds  of  matter,  which  lead  certain  substances,  under  certairi 
conditions,  to  undergo  chemical  change.  This  selective  force  is  called 
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• “ chemical  affinity.”  Chemists  are  chary  about  using  the  term  “ chemical 
.affinity  ” because  it  suggests  that' elements,  etc.,  combine  or  react  because 
.of  a relationship,  kinship,  or  family  tie.  The  elements  fluorine,  chlorine, 

I bromine,  and  ioine,  for  instance,  are  said  to  have  a “ family  relationship 
. or  “ natural  affinity  ” for  each  other.  As  a matter  of  fact,  elements  relate.! 
iin  this  sense  do  not  usually  form  stable  compounds.  On  general  principles 
) it  is  well  to  avoid  terms  wliich  are  not  clear  and  precise  in  meaning,  and 
which  are  liable  to  misunderstanding,  because  they  are  not  always  under- 
1 stood  in  the  same  way  by  everybody.^  In  chemistry,  however,  the  term 
“ affinity  ” is  reserved  to  connote  not  a “ resemblance  ” but  a tendency  of 
1 the  different  kinds  of  matter  to  unite  with  one  another.  H.  Boerhaave  used 
I the  term  in  this  sense  in  1732,  and  he  metaphorically  compared  the  force 
I of  affinity  with  “ love,  if  love  be  the  desire  for  marriage.”  - We  must  allow, 

I said  J.  B.  Dumas  (1837),  that  “there  is  some  truth  in  this  poetic  com- 
parison.” Hence,  the  term  “ affinity  ” is  used  by  chemists  in  a metaphorical 
I sense  for  that  pecuUar  force  or  form  of  energy  wliich  is  the  origin  of  all 
I chemical  changes. 

Chemical  affinity  is  conveniently  regarded  as  “ the  driving  force  of  a 
chemical  reaction.”  In  1887,  W.  E.  Ayrton  and  J.  Perry  expressed  the 
idea  that 


Reaction  velocity  = 


Driving  force 
Resistance 


Consequently,  if  we  could  measure  the  chemical  resistance  offered  by 
substances  to  undergo  chemical  change,  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a 
definite  and  quantitative  idea  of  chemical  affinity  from  measurements 
on  the  velocity  of  a reaction.  No  real  advance  can  be  made  in  the  study 
of  chemical  affinity  until  a method  of  measurement  has  been  devised. 


§ 5.  The  Measurement  of  the  Affinity  between  the  Acids  and  the 

Metals. 

I often  say  that  if  you  can  measure  that  of  which  you  speak,  and  can  express 
it  by  a number,  you  know  something  of  your  subject  ; but  if  you  cannot 
measure  it,  your  knowledge  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. — Lord  Kelvin. 

The  relation  between  the  velocity  and  the  driving  force  of  a moving 
body. — If  a ball  be  sent  rolling  ■Huth  a veloeity  of  20  cm.  per  second, 
the  force  apphed  to  the  ball  will  be  twice  as  great  as  would  be  required  to 
make  the  ball  travel  tvith  a velocity  of  10  cm.  per  second  during  the  same 
time.  Negleeting  friction,  the  intensities  of  the  two  forces  are  proportional 
to  the  velocities  which  they  impart  to  each  mass  during  the  same  time. 

The  relation  between  the  speed  of  a chemical  reaction  and  affinity. 
— C.  F.  Wenzel,  1777,  tried  to  determine  the  affinities  of  the  metals  for 
different  acids  by  comparing  the  rates  at  which  the  metals  liberate  gas 
from  acids  of  different  concentration.  He  found  that  if  an  acid  of  a given 
concentration  dissolves  one  unit  of  metal  per  hour,  an  acid  of  half  that 
concentration  will  take  two  hours  to  dissolve  the  same  amount  of  metal. 
The  velocity  of  these  reactions  can  be  measured  by  finding  the  amount  of 

’ Some  try  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  u-sing  other  terms  : “ elective  attraction,” 
“ chemical  activity,”  “ chemical  avidity,”  “ chemical  energy,”  etc.,  but  the  original 
term,  “ chemical  affinity,”  is  convenient,  provided  it  is  kept  in  its  place. 

* ...  si  amor  dicendua  copul'e  cupido. 
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gas  liberated  per  minute,  or  the  amount  of  acid  or  of  metal  consumed,  say, 
every  minute.  Then,  at  any  given  moment : 


V locitv  = Amount  of  gas  liberiUod  _ Acid  conaumocl 
^ Time  occupied  ~ Time  occupied 

The  affinity  of  a metal  for  an  acid  depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  acid. 
In  fine,  the  velocity  of  the  chemical  action  at  any  instant  is  pro- 
portional to  the  concentration  of  the  reacting  substances. 

If  we  start  with  a solution  of  such  a strength  that  it  contains  a gram 
molecules  of  acid  per  unit  volume,  then  at  the  end  of  a certain  time  t,  x 
gram-molecules  of  the  acid  per  unit  volume  will  have  been  consumed, 
and  the  solution  will  contain  a — x gram-molecules  of  the  acid  per  unit 
volume.  Hence,  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  ufill  gradually  slacken  down. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  reaction,  the  velocity  V will  be  proportional  to  n ; 
that  is,  V = ka,  where  A:  is  a constant ; ^ and  at  the  end  of  the  time  t,  the 
velocity  will  be 

V = k{a  — a:) 


Hence,  in  Wenzel’s  experiment,  when  x = ka,  the  reaction  is  only  pro- 
gressing half  as  fast  as  at  the  beginning  when  x = 0.  The  speed  of 

the  reaction  at  different 
times  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  33 ; where  the 
abscissa  axis  represents 
time,  and  the  ordinate 
axis,  the  velocity  ex- 
pressed in  any  con- 
venient units. 

By  measuring  the 
rate  at  which  hydrogen 
is  liberated  per  minute 
per  unit  area  of  the 
different  metals  on  the 
same  sample  of  dilute 
acid,  it  is  possible  to  get  a rough  idea  of  the  relative  affinities  of  the 
different  metals  for  that  particular  acid.  Experiment  shows  that  r\ath 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  starting  with  the  most  vigorous,  this  order  is  : 

Potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  and  iron. 


6 Minutes. 


Fio.  33. — The  Reduction  in  the  Speed  of 
Chemical  Action  with  Time. 


By  measuring  the  rates  at  which  hydrogen  is  evolved  with  one  metal 
and  different  acids  of  equivalent  concentration,  we  get  an  idea  of  the 
relative  affinity  of  the  acids  for  the  given  metal.”  For  instance,  acids  con- 
taining 36-5  grms.  of  HCl  (hydrochloric  acid)  per  litre  ; 49  grins,  of 
(sulphuric  acid)  ; and  60  grms.  of  CH.^COOH  (acetic  acid)  per  htre  are 
chemically  equivalent  to  one  gram  of  hydrogen  when  tested  by  the  methods 
indicated  in  Fig.  32.  When  such  acids  react  with  magnesium  ribbon 


1 Text-boolcs  on  algebra  prove  that  when  x is  proportional  to  y,  x - ky,  whore 

* Tho*^^issoiution  of  metals  in  acids  is  not  suited  for  exact  measurements 
because  so  many  disturbing  influences  are  at  work— local  rise  of  temperature  , 
bubbles  of  gas  protecting  the  surface  of  the  metal  from  attack  ; variation 
the  smface  of  the  metal  Lring  the  action  ; etc.  Still,  the 
above  is  in  harmony  with  a great  deal  of  work  on  a variety  of  simple  reactions. 
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ssay,  0‘05  grm.),  the  relative  affinities  appear  to  be  in  the  order 
uamed : 

Hydrochloric  acid 100 

Sulphuric  acid 70 

Acetic  acid 0'6 

rrhe  first  gives  off  most  hydrogen  in  a given  time,  the  latter  least. 

Returning  to  the  law  symbolized  in  the  equation  V = k{a  — x),  with 
Lhe  acids  of  unit  concentration,  it  follows  that  the  velocity  V = k.  And  k 
tias  accordingly  been  called  the  “ affinity  constant  ” of  the  acid  for  the 
'.jietal;  k represents  the  speed  of  the  reaction  at  the  instant  when  the  acid 
uas  unit  concentration.  The  result  of  this  discussion  shows  that  the  velocity 
)l)f  a chemical  reaction  is  proportional  (i)  to  the  ‘‘  affinity  constant  ” 
wetween  the  reacting  substances  ; and  (2)  to  the  concentration  of 
the  reacting  substances. 

§ 6.  Opposing  Reactions.  Guldberg  and  Waage’s  Law. 

In  an  aggregate  of  molecules  of  any  compound,  there  is  an  exchange 
constantly  going  on  between  the  elements  which  are  contained  in  it. — 
A.  W.  Williamson  (1850). 

Some  of  the  earlier  chemists — e.g.  Tobem  Bergmann  (1783) — argued 
that  the  result  of  a chemical  change  must  be  in  favour  of  that  substance 
with  the  stronger  affinity.  Accordingly,  “ Affinity  Tables  ” were  compiled 
(O  show  the  order  in  which  the  different  substances  would  displace  one 
j.nother  from  a given  compound  : If  A displaces  B from  one  compound,  and 
33  displaces  C from  another  compound,  the  order  of  the  affinity  of  these  three 
vubstances  is  A,  B,  C.  It  was  clearly  recognized  that  this  method  of 
work  does  not  give  a numerical  measure  of  affinity,  but  it  was  thought 
hhat  relative  results  were  obtained.  The  suggestion  is  certainly  a good 
rrial  hypothesis.  Let  us  compare  it  vath  the  facts. 

We  have  seen  that  iron  can  displace  hydrogen  from  its  combination 
with  oxygen  ; hence  iron  has  a stronger  affinity  than  hydrogen  for  oxygen, 
ilimilarly,  we  have  seen  that  hydrogen  can  displace  iron  from  its  com- 
luination  wth  oxygen  ; consequently,  hydrogen  has  a stronger  affinity  than 
nron  for  oxygen.  These  two  conclusions  are  contradictory  ; both  cannot 
i»e  true.  Therefore  the  affinity  hypothesis  must  he  either  false,  or  some 
>^owerful  perturbing  influence  must  be  at  work. 

C.  L.  Berthollet  clearly  recognized  an  important  disturbing  factor  in 
1799.  Berthollet  noticed  large  quantities  of  “ trona  ” — sodium  carbonate 
—on  the  shores  of  the  natron  lakes  of  Egypt.  He  suggested  that  the 
"odium  chloride  brought  dovm  by  the  rivers  was  decomposed  by  the 
talcium  carbonate  present  on  the  banks  of  these  lakes  : 

CaCOa  + 2NaCl  = CaClj  + Na.,C03 

!<erthollet  knew,  quite  well,  that  this  reaction  is  the  reverse  of  that  which 
-usually  obtains  in  the  laboratory,  for  sodium  carbonate,  when  added  to 
lalcium  chloride,  precipitates  calcium  carbonate : 

NaXOg  + CaCl,3  = CaCOa  + 2NaCl 

!i$ut,  added  Berthollet,  the  large  masses  of  calcium  carbonate  on  the  banks 
!f  these  lakes  is  able  to  “ strengthen  ” the  weak  affinity  of  carbon  dioxide 
or  sodium,  or  of  chlorine  for  calcium.  Here  Berthollet  brings  the  dis- 
urbing  factor  into  bold  rehef  : Chemical  action  is  conditioned  not  only 
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by  affinity  but  by  the  relative  concentrations  of  the  reacting  bodies. 
Excessive  concentration  can  compensate  for  a weakness  of  affinity.  A 
chemical  reaction  can  be  reversed  by  changing  the  concentrations  of  the 
reacting  bodies.  We  must  apply  Berthollet’s  liypothesis  to  the  reaction 
under  consideration — the  action  of  iron  on  steam. 

At  the  outset,  it  -will  be  obvious  that  we  have  to  deal  with  tw'o  opposing 
reactions  : steam  reacts  with  iron  to  produce  iron  oxide  and  hydrogen  : 
3Fe  + 4H2O  = FcjO^  + 4H-2 

and  iron  oxide  and  hydrogen  react  to  produce  steam  and  metallic  iron : 
FCjO^  + 4H2  = 3Fo  + 4H2O 

Two  independent  and  antagonistic  changes  take  place  simultaneously  in 
the  system.  The  result  of  the  change  AviU  be  determmed  by  the  fleeter 
reaction.  When  steam  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron,  the  hydrogen  does 
not  get  much  chance,  it  is  carried  aw'ay  into  the  gas  jar  before  it  has  had 
time  to  set  up  the  reverse  change.  Similarly,  when  hydrogen  is  passed 
over  red-hot  iron  oxide,  the  steam  does  not  get  a chance  for  it  is  carried 
away  from  the  reduced  iron  by  the  stream  of  hydrogen. 

In  order  to  study  the  affinity  relations  between  these  different  sub- 
stances, they  should  be  heated  in  closed  vessels  so  that  the  products  of 
the  reaction  are  not  whisked  away  from  the  seat  of  the  reaction  as  soon 
as  they  are  formed.  The  result  is  then  very  curious.  It  seems  as 
if  the  reaction  stops  after  a time.  At  any  rate,  if  the  temperature 
remains  constant,  no  further  change  can  be  detected,  however  long  the 
system  be  heated.  In  other  words,  the  system  assumes  a state  of  equili- 
brium. Experiment  shows  that  at  200°,  the  system  is  in  equihbrium  w'hen 
the  volume  of  the  steam  is  to  the  volume  of  hydrogen  nearly  as  20  ; 1. 
Othermse  expressed,  for  equilibrium  at  200°  : 

Volume  of  hydrogen  _ 1 
Volume  of  steam  20 

If  a mixture  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  and  twenty  volumes  of  steam 
passed  over  iron  filings  or  over  iron  oxide  at  200°  no  apparent  change  will 
occur,  for  the  mixture,  after  passing  through  the  tube  at  200°,  will  have 
the  same  composition  as  when  it  entered  if  no  secondary  actions  occur. 
If  more  than  this  amount  of  hydi’ogen  be  present  at  200°,  some  iron 
oxide  will  be  reduced  until  the  equilibrium  ratio  1 0'05  obtains,  and 

conversely,  if  less  than  this  amount  of  hydrogen  be  present,  iron  oxide 
■will  be  reduced  until  the  equihbrium  ratio  is  obtained.  If  the  temperature 
be  raised,  the  velocity  of  the  two  reactions  are  altered  m such  a w'ay  that 
at  440°  the  volume  of  steam  ■will  be  to  that  of  hydrogen  nearly  as  G . 1, 
or  as  1 ; 0T7  ; and  at  1500°,  as  1 : 1.  This  means  that  if  equal  volumes 
of  steam  and  hydrogen  be  passed  over  iron  filings  or  iron  oxide  at  1500  , 
no  change  in  the  composition  of  the  gaseous  mixture  wdU  be  perceptible. 

Chemical  equilibrium  is  dynamic,  not  static, — Let  us  now  try  to  picture 
what  is  taking  place.  Start  ^vith  metaUio  iron  and  steam.  At  the  outset 
when  the  reaction  is  just  starting,  the  velocity  of  decomposition  of  the 
steam  wiU  be  greatest  because  the  system  then  contains  the  greatest  amount 
of  reacting  substance  ; and  we  have  seen,  p.  9G,  that  the  velocity 
of  chemical  action  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  substances 
taking  part  in  the  reaction.”  From  this  moment,  the  velocity  of  the  re- 
action gradually  slows  dorvn  as  the  concentration  of  the  reacting  steam 
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r becomes  less  and  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the  velocdty  of  the  reverse 
aaction  will  be  zero  at  the  commencement,  because  none  of  the  reacting 
1 hydrogen  is  then  present.  Tlie  speed  of  the  reverse  change  will  become  faster 
,iand  faster  as  the  product  of  the  first-named  reaction — hydrogen — accumu- 
llates  in  the  system.  Ultimately,  a point  will  bo  reached  w'here  the  velocities 
cof  the  two  opposing  reactions  will  be  equal.  The  one  will  be  balanced  by 
tthe  other.  The  reaotion  -will  appear  to  have  stopped  in  spite  of  the  fact 
ithat  more  or  less  of  the  original  substance  still  remains  untransformed. 
IThe  system  is  then  in  a state  of  equihbrium.  No  further  change  will  occur, 
hhowever  long  the  substances  be  heated  under  the  same  physical  conditions 
I of  temperature,  etc.  Chemical  changes  of  this  kind  are  conveniently 
sstyled  opposing  or  balanced  reactions.  The  idea  of  a dynamic  and 
mot  a static  equilibrium  in  such  reactions  was  emphasized  by  A.  W.  William- 
>6on  about  1850,  while  studying  the  action  of  acids  on  alcohol.  He  said  : 
an  exchange  is  constantly  going  on  between  the  elements  of  the  mole- 
ccules  of  a compound  so  that  each  atom  of  hydrogen  in  tlie  molecules  of 
IHCl  present  in  a drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  remain  quietly  in 
jijuxtaposition  with  the  atom  of  chlorine  with  w'hich  it  first  united,  but,  on 
tfche  contrary,  is  coastantly  changing  places  with  the  other  atoms  of 
lihydrogen,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  changing  chlorine,”  and  he  further 
a^ds  that  when  a system  appears  to  be  in  equihbrium,  that  condition 
is  only  kept  up  by  the  number  of  exchanges  in  one  direetion  being 
vibsolutely  the  same  in  each  moment  of  time  as  those  hi  the  opposite 
liirection.” 

^ Reversed  pointers  ^ ” are  conventionally  used  in  place  of  the  symbol 
' = ” for  opposing  reactions,  so  as  to  indicate  that  two  reactions  are 
['proceeding  simultaneously  “ from  right  to  left  ” and  “ from  left  to 
:dght.”  Accordingly,  the  reaction  under  consideration  is  symbohzed  ; 

3Fe  + 4H.0  ^ FcaO,  |-  4H, 

Opposing  reactions  are  also  called  incomplete  or  reversible  reactions 
rn  contradistinction  to  irreversible  or  complete  reactions  typified  b}'  the 
loction  of  zinc  on  sulphuric  acid,  where  the  reaction  is  completed  in  one 
lilirection  and  is  not  opposed  by  a counter  reaction. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  absolute  quantities  of  steam,  hydrogen, 
rron,  and  iron  oxide,  in  the  reaction  under  consideration,  do  not  matter, 
riffie  velocities  of  the  two  opposing  reactions,  and  therefore  the  distribu- 
ilon  of  the  reacting  substances,  when  in  equilibrium,  is  determined 
)?y  the  relative  concentrations  of  the  changing  substances.  This  is 
conveniently  expressed  by  the  number  of  gram-molecules  of  each  present 
'.n  unit  volume.  Thus  18  grams  of  water — H.^O — per  litre  represents  one 
Tt^im-molecule ; 36  grams  of  water  per  litre,  two  gram-molecules;  etc. 
iPhe  concentration  of  a reacting  substance  is  sometimes  (inca.ppropriatelvl 
.ailed  its  active  mass. 

If  the  surface  of  the  iron  w'ere  doubled,  it  is  true  that  Uvice  as  many 
iinolecules  of  the  black  oxide,  Fe^O,,  might  be  formed  in  a given  time  bv 
iihe  decomposition  of  the  steam,  but  then  twice  as  many  molecules  of  Fe.  O, 
would  bo  decomposed  by  the  hydrogen  in  the  same  time.  Hence,  the 
Jirnount  or  the  concentration  of  the  solid  can  have  no  appreciable 
nnfluence  on  the  equilibrium;  although  it  may  affect  the  speed  at 
^vhich  the  state  of  equilibrium  is  attained.  In  studying  equilibria  in 
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gases  and  liquids,  anything  which  separates  in  the  sohd  condition  is  often 
supposed  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  reacting  system  because  the  state  of 
equilibrium  is  independent  of  the  concentration  of  the  sohd;  and  a liquid 
which  separates  when  studying  gaseous  equilibria,  is  also  supposed  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  reacting  system.  We  shall  find  an  analogy  in  studying 
the  vapour  pressure  of  water  in  presence  of  its  o\vn  hquid.  The  vapour 
pressure  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  hquid  water  present. 

The  decomposition  and  formation  of  mercuric  oxide  at  different 
temperatures  (p.  10)  in  a closed  vessel  is  another  example  of  opposing 
reactions,  because  the  two  reactions  proceed  simultaneously : 2HgO 


: 2Hg  + 0,. 

Steam  alone  is  decomposed  when  heated  to  a high  temperature.  The 
higher  the  temperature  the  greater  the  amount  decomposed,  or  dissociated 


into  its  elements  ; 2H.^O 
von  Wartenberg  (1906)  found  ; 


: 2H2  + O^.  Eor  instance,  W.  Nemst  and  H. 


Temperature  . . . 1000°  1600°  2000°  2600 

Amount  dissociated  . O'OOOOS  0'0221  0'6880  3-98  per  cent. 

This  means  that  if  100  grins,  of  steam  be  heated  to  2500°,  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  mixture  will  be  in  equilibrium  when  it  contains  approximately 
93  grms.  of  steam,  3‘55  grms.  of  free  oxygen,  and  0‘45  grm.  of  free  hydro- 
gen. If  the  temperature  be  lowered  some  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
will  recombine ; if  the  temperature  be  raised  more  steam  will  be  decom- 
posed. Wlien  a substance  decomposes  with  a change  in  the  physical 
conditions — temperature,  pressure,  etc. — and  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion recombine  when  the  original  conditions  are  restored,  the  process  of 


decomposition  is  said  to  be  dissociation. 

The  ideas  developed  in  this  section  were  not  so  clear  to  the  old  workers, 
not  even  to  BerthoUet  himself,  for  BerthoUet  appears  to  have  confused 
the  incompleteness  of  certain  reactions  with  the  law  of  multiple  propor- 
tions. The  confusion  gave  him  some  strong  arguments  in  the  “ BerthoUet 
V.  Proust  Controversy,”  indicated  on  p.  15.  Proust  did  not  know  enough 

to  clarify  Berthollet’s  argument.  . i.  • , 

Chemical  affinity. — To  summarize  the  preceding  discussion  : chemical 
affinity  is  a convenient  term  for  the  driving  force  which  causes  certain 
substances  to  combine  together  and  to  remain  united  with  one  another. 

1-  The  force  seems  to  act  only  when  the  reacting  substances  are  in 
contact  with  one  another;  or,  as  it  is  sometiines  expressed: 
“ when  the  substances  are  brought  vdthin  ‘ insensible  ’ distances 
of  each  other.” 

2.  It  is  a selective  force  and  it  seems  to  act  more  intensely  the  mew 

unlike  the  substances  are  ; or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed . 

“ Uke  reacts  wth  the  unlike.”  7 u 4.  • 

3.  The  affinity  of  an  element  is  not  only  definite  as  to  but  it  is 

also  definite  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  elements  which  enter  into 
combination.  The  quantitative  characteristics  are  described  in 
the  “ Laws  of  chemical  combination,”  discussed  in  Chapter  II. 

4.  The  strength  of  the  affinity  varies  ivith  changes  in  the  conditions 

of  temperature,  pressure,  light,  etc. 

5.  The  velocity  of  the  effect  produced  by  chemical  affinity  is  modified 

by  the  relative  concentrations— active  masses — of  the  reactmg 
substances. 
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The  principles  of  opposing  reactions  just  outlined  are  included  in 
(Guldberg  and  Waage’s  law  of  mass  action,  so  called  because  the  ideas 
iX)f  Berthollet  were  considerably  extended  by  C.  M.  Guldberg  and  P.  Waage 
iin  an  important  memoir  published  in  1864. 

§ 7.  The  Properties  of  Hydrogen. 

The  more  salient  properties  of  hydrogen  have  been  discussed  on  p.  44. 
[Hydrogen  is  not  very  soluble  in  water — 100  volumes  of  water  at  0°  absorb 
;iabout  2 volumes  of  gas,  and  at  20°,  1'8  volumes  of  gas.  Hydrogen  was 
conce  used  as  the  standard  for  the  atomic  weights  because  it  is  the  lightest 
eelement  kno^vn.  The  lightness  of  hydrogen  has  been  illustrated.  Fig.  10, 
fp.  43.  A cardboard  box  or  a light  glass  vessel  can  be  counterpoised, 
[bottom  upwards,  on  a balance.  The  beam  wiU  ascend  when  hydrogen  is 
[poured  upwards  into  the  inverted  vessel.  Soap-bubbles  blown  with  the  gas, 
cor  collodion  balloons  filled  with  the  gas,  rise  to  the  ceiling  very  quickly. 
[Hydrogen  is  accordingly  used  for  filling  balloons.  Coal  gas  is  used  for 
tthe  same  purpose ; it  is  much  cheaper  than  hydrogen,  though  not  quite  so 
[buoyant. 

Hydrogen  is  not  poisonous,  and  animals  placed  in  hydrogen  are 
ssuffocated  for  the  want  of  oxygen.  When  hydrogen  is  inhaled,  the  voice 
(becomes  shrUl — approaching  falsetto.  The  pitch  of  organ  pipes  and  other 
\wind  instruments  is  raised  if  hydrogen  be  used  in  place  of  air. 

Just  below  the  critical  temperature,  —241°,  a pressure  of  about  20 
aatmospheres  evill  hquefy  the  gas ; above  the  critical  temperature,  no 
[pressure,  however  great,  will  liquefy  the  gas.  This  is  one  definition  of 
“ critical  temperature.”  The  liquid  is  clear  and  colourless,  resembling 
ewater,  but  it  has  a specific  gravity  0‘07,  and  boils  at  —252°.  Hydrogen 
5 solidifies  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated  in  a partial  vacuum.  The  white 
fsolid  is  crystalline,  melts  at  — 259°,  and  has  a specific  gravity  0’076.  The 
(data  concerning  the  change  of  state  of  hydrogen  cr.n  be  symbolized: 

- 269°  - 262° 

Hydrogen  ^ Hydrogen  ^ Hydrogen 

The  combustible  quahties  of  hydrogen  have  been  indicated  on  p.  44. 
The  oxyhydrogen  flame  is  one  of  the  hottest  gas  flames  known.  When  a 
f stick  of  quicklime  is  placed  at  the  tip  of  the  flame  from  a mixture  of 
Ihydi'ogen  and  oxygen  burning  from  a special  jet  to  avoid  risk  of  explosion, 
tthe  lime  does  not  melt,  but  it  becomes  white  hot  and  glows  with  an 
1 intense  white  fight  known  as  “Drummond’s  fight,”  or  the  “lime-light” 
or  “ calcium  fight.”  If  zirconia  be  used  in  place  of  lime,  the  “ zircon 
[light”  is  obtained.  The  oxyhydrogen  flame  is  also  used  for  welding, 
•soldering  platinum,  etc. 

Catalytic  agents. — Although  the  combustibility  of  hydi'ogen  is  one  of 
(its  most  characteristic  properties,  perfectly  dry  hydrogen  ignites  \vith 
(difficulty,  if  at  all,  when  mixed  with  perfectly  dry  oxygen.  Note,  how- 
■ ever,  that  “ moisture  ” is  a product  of  the  reaction.  Many  other 
(combustible  substances,  if  perfectly  dried,  do  not  burn  when  moisture 
(is  rigorously  excluded.  The  moisture  is  here  said  to  act  as  a catalytic 
agent — Kara  (kata),  down  ; Auoi  (lyo),  I loosen.  Finely  divided  platinum 
I is  also  a catalytic  agent  for  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
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contact  with  freshly  ignited  finely  divided  platinum,  or  platinized  asbestos,* 
for  these  gases  can  combine  at  much  lower  temperatures  than  they  can 
tlo  in  its  absence.  The  platinum  suffers  no  perceptible  change  during  the 
action. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  may  remain  an  indefinite 
time  in  contact  with  one  another  at  atmospheric  temperatures  without 
showing  any  sign  of  chemical  action.  Some  say  that  the  gases  do 
react,  but  very  very  slowdy.  By  measuring  the  diminution  in  the  speed 
of  the  reaction  from,  say,  G00°  to  500°  to  400°  to  300°,  and  assuming 
that  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  speed  of  the  reaction  follows  that  same 
law — reduction  of  the  speed  one  half  per  10°  reduction  of  temperature — 
it  has  been  stated  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
will  have  combined  if  a mixture  of  these  gases  be  allowed  to  stand 
at  ordinaiy  temperatures  1,000000,000000  years.  Tlie  student  has  the 
option  of  accepting  or  rejecting  statements  like  these.  They  can  neither 
bo  proved  nor  disproved.  As  P.  Duhem  has  said  (1910) : “ It  comes  to  the 
same  thing  experimentally  whether  we  say  that  the  velocity  of  a reaction 
is  absolutely  null,  or  that  it  is  so  small  that  there  is  no  way  of  detecting  it.” 

Returning  to  the  catalytic  agent — finely  divided  platinum.  If  a jet 
of  hydrogen  be  allowed  to  impinge  on  recently  ignited  but  cold  platinized 
asbestos,  the  mass  of  platinum  becomes  hotter  and  hotter  until  finally 
the  temperature  is  sufficient  to  ignite  the  hydrogen  gas.  Similarly,  if 
fresh  platinized  asbestos  be  placed  in  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
the  gaseous  mixture  will  explode  in  a short  time.  The  platinum  is  said 
to  act,  not  by  starting  the  reaction,  but  simply  by  accelerating  the  im- 
measurably small  speed  of  combination  of  the  cold  gases  until  they  combine 
at  a prodigious  rate.  The  student  of  chemistry  must  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  the  fashionable  view  of  the  function  of  the  catalytic  reagent; 
to-morrow  it  may  be  unfashionable.  We  do  not  really  know  how  the 
catalytic  agents — moisture  and  platinized  asbestos — act.  “ Toy  ” auto- 
matic cigar  lighters  are  made  so  that  by  turning  the  tap  of  a little  hydrogen 
generator — not  unlike  the  Kipp’s  apparatus  in  principle — a jet  of  hydrogen 
can  be  directed  on  to  a piece  of  spongy  platinum  when  a “ light  ” is 
desired.  The  platinum  becomes  hotter  and  hotter,  and  finally  ignites  the 
jot  of  hydrogen.  The  fjame  is  extinguished  by  turning  the  stopcock,  and 
the  apparatus  is  ready  for  another  ignition  when  the  jet  of  hydrogen  is 
again  turned  on  to  the  platinum.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  self-lighting 
lamp  designed  by  J.  W.  Dobereiner  in  1822.  Impurities  in  the  hydrogen 
gas,  however,  appear  to  ” poison  ” the  platinum,  for  the  apparatus  soon 
ceases  to  be  effective. 

§ 8.  The  Action  of  Hydrogen  on  the  Metals. 

Absorption  or  occlusion. — Some  metals — particularly  platinum  and 
palladium — absorb  relatively  large  volumes  of  hydrogen.  According  to 
Thomas  Graham  (1867-9),  palladium  mil  absorb  935  times  its  owm  volume 
of  hydrogen  at  a red  heat,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures,  2/6  times  its 
volume.  Tlie  actual  amount  absorbed  depends  upon  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  metal.  According  to  G.  Neumann  and  F.  Streintz  (1892). 

* Asbestos  is  dipped  in  a solution  of  platinum  chloride  and  ignited.  A very 
fine  deposit  of  platinum  is  loft  on  the  asbestos,  wliich  is  then  called  platinized 
asbestos. 
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lone  volume  of  the  following  finely  divided  metals  will  absorb  the  following 
ivolunies  of  hydrogen  : — 


Palladium  black  . 
Platinum  sponge 

Gold 

Iron 


602-3 

49-3 

46-3 

19-2 


Nickel  . 
Copper . 
Aluminium 
Lead 


16-6 

4-6 

2-7 

0-1 


IThe  hydrogen  is  given  off  when  the  metal  is  heated,  particularly  under 
n-educed  pressure,  and  this  property  of  palladium  furnishes  a useful  means 
ibf  weighing  hydrogen  gas.  It  was  used  by  Morley  in  his  work  on  the 
Mombining  weights  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (p.  46). 

Palladium  increases  in  volume  during  the  absorption,  but  its  general 
itppearance  and  properties  are  not  much  altered,  although  a considerable 
jimount  of  heat  is  evolved  during  the  absorption.  Graham  called  the 
pahenomenon  occlusion  (from  occludo,  I shut  up).  The  gas  is  said  to  be 
joccluded  by  the  metal.  The  phenomenon  is  now  generally  called  adsorp- 
tion, meaning  that  the  gas  adheres  in  some  unknown  way  to  the  metal.  It 
«,vas  once  thought  that  the  palladium  formed  a chemical  compound — 
PPdjH — nith  the  hydrogen,  but  this  has  not  been  accepted  as  a full  explana- 
Ition.  Graham  thought  that  the  gas  hydrogen  condensed  to  a sohd,  and 
l>Dehaved  as  if  it  formed  an  alloy  ^vith  the  palladium.  He  gave  the  name 
nydrogenium  to  this  hypothetical  sohd  to  indicate  its  supposed  metallic 
nature.  Solid  hydrogen,  however,  has  rather  the  properties  of  a non- 
imetal,  not  a metal — its  specific  gravity,  for  instance,  is  but  one-eighth 
[that  calculated  for  adsorbed  hydrogen  in  palladium.  The  relation  between 
tbhe  adsorbed  hydrogen  and  the  metal  is  not  quite  clear. 

Nascent  state. — Hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its  formation  is  more 
bhemically  active  than  ordinary  hydrogen.  For  instance,  ordinary 
iiydrogen  can  be  passed  into  an  acidified  solution  of  ferric  chloride  without 
[producing  any  appreciable  change,  but  if  metalhc  zinc  be  placed  in  the 
^solution,  the  brisk  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  soon  attended  with  the  reduc- 
;don  of  the  ferric  chloride  to  ferrous  chloride.  The  latter  gives  no  i-eddish 
coloration  with  a solution  of  potassium  thiocyanate ; the  former  gives 
u blood-red  coloration.  Hence,  hydrogen  in  the  nascent  condition — in 
'tdatu  nascendi — can  do  chemical  work  which  the  ordinary  gas  cannot  do. 

Hydrogenized  palladium  ” also  can  do  chemical  work  which  ordinary 
fgaseous  hydrogen  cannot  do.  It  can  reduce  a solution  of  ferric  chloride  to 
Icerrous  chloride,  for  instance  : — 

FeClj  -j-  Hpalladium  = FeCl2  -f-  HCl. 

We  shall  find  later  on  that  at  least  three  possible  hypotheses  are  available 
[■'or  explaining  this  phenomenon  ! 

Permeability  of  the  metals  to  gases. — Hydrogen  gas  can  diffuse 
through  solid  platinum,  palladium,  iron,  etc.  For  instance,  if  hydrogen 
ioe  passed  through  a palladium  tube,  the  gas  escapes  comparatively  quickly 
through  the  walls  of  the  metal.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  4 litres 
3f  hydrogen  can  pass  through  a square  metre  of  palladium  per  minute ; and 
vibout  half  a litre  through  a square  metre  of  platinum  in  the  same  time.^ 
TThe  explanation  of  this  action  is  probably  connected  with  the  adsorption 
3f  the  gas  by  the  metal.  This  phenomenon  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
ition  in  chemical  analysis  when  certain  substances  are  heated  over  the  gas 

• About  130  c.c.  of  hydrogen  will  diffuse  tlirough  a sheet  of  indiarubber  about 
"he  same  size  and  thickness  in  the  same  time. 
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flame  in  a platinum  crucible.  Reducing  gases,  from  the  coal  gas,  pass 
through  the  walls  of  the  crucible  and  exert  a reducing  action  on  substances 
being  calcined — e.g.  manganese  oxide. 

Hydrides. — Hydrogen  forms  compounds  with  most  of  the  non-metals 
and  many  of  the  metals.  These  compounds  are  called  hydrides.  Hydrides 
of  the  non-metals  are  usually  stable,  while  the  hydrides  of  the  metals 
are  relatively  unstable.  Not  only  is  water  an  oxide  of  hydrogen,  but  it 
can  also  be  regarded  as  an  oxygen  hydride.  Ammonia — NHg — is  a 

nitrogen  trihydride  ; hydrazoic  acid — N3H— is  a trinitrogen  monohydride  ; 
methane — CH4 — and  the  hydrocarbons  generally  are  carbon  hydrides. 
Arsenic  hydride — AsH^,  phosphorus  hydride — PH3,  etc.,  are  examples  of 
non-metallic  hydrides  ; while  potassium  hydride — KH  ; sodium  hydride — 
NaH ; ' etc.,  are  examples  of  metallic  hydrides.  Calcium  hydride — 
CaH, — is  sold  under  the  name  “ hydrolith  ” for  making  hydrogen.  By 
simply  treating  hydrolith  with  water,  hydrogen  is  evolved. 


§ 9.  The  Diffusion  of  Gases. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  air  is  14  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  volume 
of  hydrogen  under  the  same  physical  conditions,  if  a jar  of  hydrogen  be 
placed  mouth  upAvards  under  a jar  of  air,  mouth  down- 
wards, most  of  the  hydrogen  will  flow  upwards  into  the 
upper  cylinder,  and  air  will  flow  downwards  into  the 
lower  cylinder — Fig.  34.  The  action  is  analogous  with 
what  Avould  occur  if  the  lower  cylinder  contained  an  oil 
and  the  upper  cylinder  water.  The  oil  and  water  would 
change  places.  The  two  liquids  can  be  left  an  indefinite 
time  Avithout  mixing,  for  the  two  liquids — oil  and  AV'ater 
are  immiscible.  On  the  contrary,  the  two  gases  hydrogen 
and  air — Avill  spread  throughout  the  tAVO  vessels  in  a short 
time  and  in  such  a Avay  that  the  two  cylinders  Avill  enclose 
a homogeneous  mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen.  The  gases 
are  miscible  in  all  proportions.  Had  the  tAVO  hquids 
been  soluble  in  one  another — say  alcohol  and  Avater 
instead  of  oil  and  Avater — these  also  Avould  have  diffused 
one  into  the  other  so  as  to  form  a homogeneous  solution 
of  alcohol  and  Avater. 

The  process  of  diffusion  in  the  case  of  liquids  appears  to  be  very  much 
sloAver  than  AA'ith  gases.  The  molecules  of  gases  seem  to  lead  a more  or 
less  independent  existence.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  rapidity  AAuth  Avhich 
the  molecules  of,  say,  ammonia  can  travel  from  one  end  of  a room  to 
the  other  and  affect  the  sense  of  smeU.  In  liquids,  however,  the  molecules 
are  much  less  mobile.  This  can  easily  be  proved  by  dropping  a smaU 
grain  of  aniline  dye  into  a tumbler  of  clear  still  Avater.  The  water  aviU  be 
uniformly  coloured  in  a fcAV  Aveeks.  The  molecules  of  solid  substances  ha.vc 
practically  lost  their  mobility.  But  not  aU.  Carbon  laid  in  contact  avi  1 
pure,  hot,  solid  iron  Avill  diffuse  into  the  mass  of  the  metal ; gold  m con  ac 
Avith  lead  Avill  in  a fcAV  years,  diffuse  into  the  lead  in  appreciable  quantitira  ; 
carbon  Avill  diffuse  into  the  body  of  hot  vitrified  porcelain  ; and  metaUic 
silver  Avill  diffuse  into  hot  glass,  staining  it  yelloAv. 

1 The  formulffi  Na^H  and  K.H,  given  by  L.  Troost  and  P.  Hautefouille  (1873), 
are  probably  Avrong. 


Fio.  34. — 
Diffusion  Ex- 
periment. 
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The  transfer  of  gases  in  bulk  from  one  vessel  to  another  is  an  effect 
of  gravitation,  whereas  diffusion  is  not  an  effect  of  gravitation. 
Tliomas  Graham  (1832)  showed  that  the  speed  at  which  the  molecules 
of  a gas  can  diffuse  or  travel  through  tliin  porous  membranes  is 
related  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas.  For  example,  hydrogen  diffuses 
nearly  four  times  as  fast  as  oxygen  ; the  relative  densities  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  nearly  as  1 : 16 ; and  the  relative  rates  of  diffusion  of  the 
I two  gases  are  nearly  as  ; i.e.  as  4 : 1.  Thus  we  have  Graham’s 

lavy  of  diffusion  : the  relative  speeds  of  diffusion  of  gases  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  relative  densities. 
Graham  measured  the  speed  of  diffusion  of  gases  through  thin  porous 
plates,  and  found  the  numbers  indicated  in  the  last  column  of  the  sub- 
joined table.i  The  preceding  coluirm  represents  the  theoretical  numbers 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  speeds  of  diffusion  are  inversely  as 
the  relative  densities.  The  observed  numbers  for  the  speeds  of  diffusion 
agree  very  closely  with  those  obtained  by  calculation.  There  is  an  interesting 
appheation  of  the  law. 


Table  VI. — Speeds  of  Diffusion  of  some  Gases  and  Graham’s  Law. 


Gas. 

Relative 

density 

H=l. 

Calculated  speed 
of  diffusion  (from 
1 

Observed  speed 
of  diffusion 
(Hydrogen  = 1) 

V relative  density. 

Hydrogen 

1 

1 

1 

Methane  CH4 

8 

0-354 

0*361 

Carbon  monoxide  (CO) 

14 

0-267 

0-278 

Nitrogen 

14 

0-267 

0-266 

Oxygen 

16 

0-260 

0-248 

Carbon  dioxide  (CO2)  • 

22 

0-213 

0-212 

I To  find  the  relative  density  of  a gas  by  comparing  its  speed  of  diffu- 
I sion  with  that  of  another  gas  of  known  density. — Let  Dy  and  Do 
j represent  the  relative  densities  of  two  gases  one  of  which,  Dy,  is  known, 
i the  other,  Dy,,  is  unknown.  Suppose  that  the  relative  speeds  of  diffusion 
1 of  the  two  gases  Vy  and  are  kno'wn.  Then,  it  follows  from  Graham’s 
I law : — 

Vy^Wy=v^^rD., 

j|  Given  any  three  of  these  numbers,  the  fourth  can  be  calculated  by 
ji  arithmetic. 

ij 

|j  Examples. — (1)  The  speeds  of  diffusion  of  carbon  dioxide  and  of  ozone  were 

j found  by  Soret  (1868)  to  be  as  0’29  (Fi)  is  to  0’271  (F.).  The  relative  density  of 

I carbon  dioxide  is  22  (Dd  when  H = 1.  What  is  the  relative  density  of  ozone  (D™)  ? 
f From  the  preceding  reIation.it  follows  that /v'D2  = 0’29xV22-i-0'271  = 0'29x4-69 

X 3-69  ; or  D2  = (5'02  )-  = 26  nearly. 

1;  (2)  A.  Ladenberg  (1898)  found  that  ozonized  air  required  367'4  seconds  to 

II  diffuse  under  conditions  where  pure  oxygen  required  430  seconds  : what  is  the 
I specific  gravity  of  the  ozonized  air,  assuming  that  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen 
li  is  unity  ! Ansr.  1-3089. 


' I have  recalculated  Graham’s  numbers  to  H 1 instead  of  air  =:  1 ; I have 
also  used  whole  number  approximations  for  the  relative  densities. 
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Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  different  speeds  of  diffusion  of  different 
gases  to  devise  several  pleasing  experiments.  The  simple  facts  can  be 
illustrated  by  fixing  porous  pots ' to  the  ends  of  bent  tubes  as  sho^vn  in 
the  Figs.  SS-.IT.  The  porous  pots  contain  aii’.  Bring  a cylinder  of 


Fig.  36,  with  a cyhnder  of  carbon  dioxide  instead  of  hydrogen,  the  air 
moves  outwards  from  the  porous  pot  faster  than  the  carbon  dioxide  can 
pass  inwards.  Consequently,  there  is  a reduction  in  the  pressure  of  the 
gases  in  the  porous  pot.  This  is  shown  by  the  motion  of  the  Uquid  in  the 
U-tube  towards  the  porous  pot. 

If  the  liquid  in  the  leg  of  the  U -tube  be  connected  with  a battery  and 
electric  bell,  and  if  a wire  be  fused  in  the  leg  of  the  U-tube  so  that  when 


the  hquid  rises  electric  contact  is  made,  the  bell  ■will 
ring.  A device  based  on  this  principle  has  been  sug- 
gested as  an  alarm  indicator  for  the  escape  of  coal 
gas  in  rooms,  or  fire-damp  in  coal  mines.  These 
gases,  like  hydrogen,  diffuse  through  the  walls  of  porous 
pots  faster  than  the  air  can  escape.  The  experiments. 
Fig.  35,  can  be  modified  so  that  the  liquid  is  sprayed 
from  the  tube  like  a miniature  fountain.  The  outward 
pressure  of  the  gas.  Fig.  35,  can  be  made  to  blow  a 
soap  bubble  if  a film  of  soap  solution  be  placed  across 
the  widened  mouth  of  the  tube.  Fig.  37. 


The  ready  diffusion  of  gas  through  the  waUs  of 
— — buildings  plays  a part  in  ventilation.  Most  building 

Fig.  37. — Diffasion  materials  are  porous,  and  permit  the  passage  of  gases 
Experiment.  through  them  in  both  directions.  The  diffusion  does 
not  take  place  so  readily  when  the  walls  are  saturated  with  moisture 
— e.g.  new  buildings,  etc. 

if  a slow  current  of  eleetrolytic  gas,  that  is,  the  mixture  of  hydrogen 


Fio.  35. 


Diffusion  Experiments. 


Fio.  36. 


hydrogen  over  the  one 
porous  pot.  Fig.  35.  Hy- 
drogen diffuses  through 
the  walls  of  the  pot 
faster  than  the  air  can 
diffuse  outwards.  Conse- 
quently, the  pressure  of 
the  gas  inside  the  porous 
pot  will  increase.  This 
is  sho-am  by  the  motion 
of  the  coloured  liquid  in 
the  U-tube  away  from 
the  porous  pot.  Before 
the  cyhnder  of  hydrogen 
was  placed  over  the 
porous  pot,  the  air  dif- 
fused inwards  and  out- 
wards through  the  pot 
at  the  same  rate.  Re- 
peating the  experiment. 
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( and  oxygen  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water,  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
I the  stem  of  a “ church- warden  ” clay  pipe,  and  the  gas  issuing  from  the 
ipipe  be  collected  in  a gas  trough,  the  gas  thus  collected  uhll  no  longer 
(explode  when  brought  in  contact  uith  a flame.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
I rekindle  a gloudng  chip  of  wood,  showing  that  oxygen  is  present.  In 
I passing  through  the  porous  pipe,  hydrogen  escapes  by  diffusion  through 
tthe  porous  walls  of  the  “ clay  tube  ” much  more  rapidly  than  the  heavier 
(oxygen.  This  phenomenon — the  separation  of  one  gas  from  another  by 
(diffusion — has  been  called,  by  Graham,  atmolysis — ar/uo's  (atmos),  vapour; 
>\va>  (lyo),  I loosen.  If  a current  of  steam  be  passed  through  a porous 
ttube  at  a high  temperature,  and  if  the  porous  tube  be  surrounded  by 
(another  tube  of  glazed  impervious  porcelain,  the  w'ater  vapour  will  be 
(dissociated  by  the  heat  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  p.  100;  since  the 
[hydrogen  diffuses  much  faster  than  the  oxygen,  hydrogen  will  pass  from 
tthe  inner  tube  into  the  annular  space  between  the  tw'o  tubes.  The  hydrogen 
rmay  be  collected  in  a suitable  gas  trough.  Similarly,  the  residual  oxygen 
(can  be  collected  from  the  gaseous  steam  passing  along  the  inner  tube.  Of 
(course,  the  hydrogen  is  contaminated  with  more  or  less  oxygen,  and  the 
(oxygen  with  more  or  less  hydrogen. 

Questions. 

1.  Indicate  by  means  of  equations  four  methods  of  preparing  hydrogen. 

iWhat  weight  of  zinc  is  required  to  produce  100  litres  of  hydrogen  gas  measured  at 
527°  C.  and  680  mm.  pressure  ? (Zn  - 65.  22‘4  litres  of  oxygen  measured  at 

(0°  and  760  mm.  weigh  32  grams.) — St.  Andrews  Univ. 

2.  Explain  the  connection  between  the  terms  Equivalent  and  Atomic  weight. 
(O'lOO  gram  of  a metal  gave  on  treatment  with  a dilute  acid  34'2  c.c.  of  hydrogen 
rmeasured  at  N.T.P.  Calculate  the  equivalent  of  the  metal.  What  further 
(information  is  required  in  order  to  deduce  the  atomic  weight  ? — Aberystwyth  Univ. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  “ atmolysis  ” ? The  specific  gravities  of  air  and  hydro- 

egen  are  as  1 : How  many  cubic  centimetres  of  hydrogen  will  pass  through 

iia  stucco  plug  in  the  same  time  that  1 c.c.  of  air  will  pass  through  ?• — Science  and 
.‘Art  Dept. 

4.  When  2' 331  grams  of  lead  oxide  are  heated  in  hydrogen,  2T63  grams  of 
iraetallic  load  are  obtained.  Suppose  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  to  be  16,  find 
tthe  quantity  of  lead  combined  with  16  parts  of  oxygen. — Oxford  Senior  Locals. 

5.  Ten  grams  of  water  are  (1)  decomposed  by  sodium  ; (2)  passed  as  steam 
' Over  red  hot  iron  ; (3)  decomposed  by  an  electric  current.  What  volume  of  gas 
(Under  standard  conditions  is  produced  in  each  case  ? — Owens  Coll. 


CHAPTER  VII 


The  Kinetic  Theory  of  Atoms  and  Molecules 
§ I.  Matter  and  Energy. 

Substance  is  like  a river  in  continual  flow  ; the  energies  undergo  constant 
changes  and  cause  work  in  infinite  variety.  There  is  hardly  anything  that 
stands  still  or  remains  still. — Makcus  Aubelius. 

Matter,  as  perceived  by  the  senses,  possesses  certain  attributes  weight  and 
extension  in  space — which  appear  to  be  permanent  and  essential  qualities 
abiding  in  all  known  kinds  of  matter ; whereas  other  properties  appear 
to  be  secondary  and  accidental  attributes — e.g.  colour,  odour,  etc.,  which 
are  peculiar  to  specific  forms  of  matter.  Matter  may  also  be  found  under 
different  conditions  of  temperature,  electrification,  motion,  etc.,  and  daily 
experience  teaches  us  that  changes  are  contiiiually  taking  place  in  the 
conditions  of  bodies  around  us.  Change  of  position,  change  of  motion,  of 
temperature,  volume,  and  chemical  combination  are  but  a few  of  the 
myriad  changes  associated  with  bodies  in  general. 

The  forms  of  energy.— It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  keep  a grmdstone 
in  motion,  a certain  amount  of,  say,  muscular  energy  must  be  expended 
to  overcome  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  air,  axle  bearings,  etc.  If  a 
piece  of  steel  be  pressed  against  the  stone,  the  steel  soon  becomes  warm. 
Exact  measurements  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is 
proportional  to  the  energy  expended  in  maintaining  the  motion  of  the 
grindstone.  Again,  in  the  hot-air  motor,  heat  is  employed  to  set  bodies 
in  motion.  Heat  and  mechanical  motion  are  therefore  mutually  conver- 
tible, one  into  the  other.  If  a vulcanite  tire  be  placed  on  the  grindstone, 
and  the  rim  be  pressed  with  a piece  of  flannel,  electrification  11111  be  induce  . 
But  electricity  can  also  be  readily  re-converted  back  into  mechanical 
motion.  Electricity,  mechanical  motion,  and  heat  are  thus  mutuaUy 
convertible  one  into  the  other.  Much  of  the  motive  power  used  m the 
industrial  arts  is  derived  from  the  chemical  action  between  coal  and  oxygen 
in  the  furnace  of  a steam-engine.  Heat  and  electricity  are  also  well-knoivn 
concomitants  of  chemical  action.  Hence  we  infer  that  heat,  electricity, 
mechanical  motion,  and  chemical  action  are  all  different  forms  o one 
distinct  entity— energy.  Observations  by  Joule  and  others  have  showm 
that  any  one  form  of  energy  can  be  transformed  directiy,  or  y 
intermediate  steps,  into  any  other  form.  This  is  the  so-called  law  o 
transformation  of  energy.  All  types  of  machinery  are  devices  for  trans- 
forming energy  from  one  form  into  another.  _ 

Energy  and  work.— As  a first  approximation,  every  change  m tne 
condition  of  the  bodies  around  us  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  ot 
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I energj'.  In  other  words,  energy  is  that  which  has  the  power  of  changing 
■the  conditions  of  bodies.  Whenever  a body  is  clianging  its  condition, 

I there  energy  is  in  action.  Energy  is.  the  cause,  change  of  condition  the 
I effect.  The  action  of  energy  may  be  resisted.  Change  can  only  take 
place  when  the  restraint  is  withdrawn  or  overcome.  The  action  by  which 
I energy  produces  a tendency  to  change  is  called  a foTCC,  The  word  ten- 
. dency  ” here  means  that  the  change  will  take  place  the  moment  the  re- 
straining influence  is  withdra^vn.  Force  is  thus  a manifestation  of  energy. 
Whenever  resistance  is  overcome,  energy  must  be  expended.  Hence 
energy  is  sometimes  defined  as  “ the  power  to  overcome  resistance. 
Work  is  said  to  be  performed  whenever  change  takes  place  in  opposition 
to  a force  opposing  that  change.  The  amount  of  work  done  is  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  energy  transferred.  Work  is  done  at  the  expense  of  energy. 

Work  performed  = Energy  expended. 

Consequently,  energy  is  sometimes  defined  as  “ the  capacity  for  doing 
work  ; ” or,  as  W.  Ostwald  puts  it,  energy  is  work  and  all  else  that 
can  be  produced  from  and  be  converted  into  work.  Two  factors 
are  therefore  involved  in  the  expenditure  of  energy;  (1)  the  magnitude  of 
the  resistance;  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  the  resistance  is  overcome. 
Thus,  when  a particle  moves  a certain  cUstance  s by  the  application  of  a 
force  F,  the  amount  of  energy  expended,  or  the  work  done,  is  equal  to  the 
product  Fs. 

Energy  and  matter  are  inseparable.— We  can  conveniently  describe 
our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  in  terms  of  two  ^ entities  or  abstrac- 
tions ; 1.  Energy  ; 2.  Matter.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  keep  these 
two  concepts  distinct ; although  energy  and  matter  are  separable  only 
in  thought,  in  reahty  they  are  indissolubly  joined  together.  We  leave  the 
inctaj)hysi(^  ^ chemist  to  deal  Avith  matter  defined  as  the  unkno^vn  cause 
of  kno\vn  sensations,  and  answer  for  himself  such  questions  as  : What 
is  matter  in  and  by  itself  ? What  is  the  “ Ding  an  sich  ” The  working 
chemist  defines  : Matter  is  that  which  possesses  weight  ‘ and  occupies 
space.®  Air,  water,  glass,  copper,  etc.,  are  forms  of  matter  ; heat,  hght, 
electricity,  and  magnetism  are  forms  of  non-matter — energy  ; colour, 
odour,  etc.,  are  specific  properties  of  particular  forms  of  matter. 

Energy,  like  matter,  is  indestructible. — So  far  as  accurate  measure- 
ments are  concerned,  it  is  found  that  when  any  quantity  of  one  form  of 
energy  is  made  to  disappear,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  another  form  or 

’ In  studying  light,  etc.,  it  is  convenient  to  add  a third — the  aither — the 
hypothetical  medium  through  which  the  rnys  of  light,  etc.,  are  propagated, 
j ‘‘  By  “ metaphysics,”  I here  understand  with  A.  Schopenhauer  ( Welt  als 
I Wille  und  ForsteWun^/,  Berlin,  2,  180,  1854),  “ every  pretended  cognition  which 
I goes  beyond  experience,  and  therefore  beyond  nature  ...  in  order  to  give 
I information  about  that  upon  which  nature  is  dependent  ; popularly  expressed, 

I what  is  behind  nature,  and  makes  nature  possible.” 

• =>  German—”  the  thing  in  itself.”  At  the  end  of  our  discussion,  too,  the 

i student  might  have  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  his  time  had  been  spent 
j poking  into  nothing. 

' * See  the  last  footnote  p.  7. 

1|  W.  Ostwald  (1892)  : “The  more  intimately  acquainted  I became  with  the 

i properties  of  energy,  the  clearer  became  the  proof  that  matter  is  nothing  but  a 
ij  complex  of  different  factors  of  energy  which  possess  the  property  of  being  recipro- 

II  cally  proportional.  The  traditional  fundamental  properties  of  matter  show  them- 
|l  selves  08  modes  of  expression  or  factors  of  energy.” 


II 
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forms  of  energy  appears.  No  gain  or  loss  of  energy  has  ever  been 
observed  in  an  isolated  system.  This  is  the  famous  law  of  conserva- 
tion or  persistence  of  energy.  “ The  transactions  of  the  material 
universe,”  said  J.  C.  Maxwell,  in  that  inimitable  work  Matter  and  Motion, 

“ appear  to  be  conducted,  as  it  were,  on  a system  of  eredit.  Each  trans- 
action consists  of  a transfer  of  so  much  credit  or  energy  from  one  body  ; 

to  another.  The  act  of  transfer  or  payment  we  call  work.” 

Perpetueil  motion. — The  law  of  persistence  of  energy  is  sometimes  * 
called  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics.  It  can  be  expressed  another  way. 

No  machine  can  generate  energy  or  do  work  of  itself  \vithout  consuming 
at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  “ pre-existing  ” energy.  We  call  this  revised 
statement  of  the  law  of  persistence  of  energy,  the  law  of  excluded  perpetual 
motion.  We  can  offer  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  law,  other  than  the  un- 
eontradicted  experience  of  mankind.  We  assume  that  if  perpetual  motion 
had  been  possible  it  would  have  been  diseovered  long  ago.  Of  course  a * 
similar  argument  might  have  been  used  in  1890  against  the  existence  of 
a gas  like  argon  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  “ uneontradicted  experience  ” $ 

would  have  been  eontradicted  four  years  later.  Tire  search  for  a perpetual  -j 

motion  through  centuries  of  laborious  work  has  been  fruitless.  It  has  k 

brought  nothing  but  failure.  So  great  is  our  faith  in  the  truth  of  this 
unproved  “ law  ” that  a demonstration  showing  that  any  supposed  >' 

process  would  involve  a perpetual  motion,  i.e.  the  creation  or  de- 
struction of  energy,  is  considered  sufficient  proof  that  the  supposed 
process  is  impossible.  Most  scientific  societies  would  refuse  to  consider 
seriously  papers  which  violated  the  assumed  law  of  excluded  perpetual 
motion. 

§ 2.  Total,  Available,  and  Potential  Energy. 

We  have  no  means  of  measuring  the  absolute  or  total  amount  of  ener^ 
which  a body  possesses.  Air  confined  in  a closed  vessel  at  atmospheric 
pressure  might  appear  to  possess  no  energy  because  it  can  do  no  work. 

But  reduce  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  the  air  eonfined  in  the  • 
vessel  is  capable  of  performing  work.  The  total  energy  associated  wth 
any  body  is  possibly  independent  of  the  external  conditions.  In  the  study 
of  natural  phenomena,  we  are  only  concerned  vfith  that  portion  of  the 
total  energy  whieh  can  be  utilized  for  doing  work.  This  is  called  the  free 

or  available  energy.  . 

Potential  and  kinetic  energy. — There  is  an  important  difference 
between  a stone  lying  on  the  ground,  and  a similar  stone  lying  on  the  talffc. 

Both  appear  alike  to  be  motionless,  yet  the  latter  po.ssesses  more  available 
energy  than  the  former.  For  example,  the  stone,  in  descending  to  the 
ground,  could  bo  made  to  transfer  its  energy  to  the  meohanism  of  a clock, 
and  do  work.  The  available  energy  would  thus  be  transformed  into 
mechanical  motion.  For  the  same  reason,  a wound  watch-spring  possesses 
more  available  energy  than  a similar  spring  not  wound  up.  Thus,  avail- 
able energy  may  be  active  (i.e.  kinetic)  or  passive  (i.c.  latent  or  potential). 

Wlien  a marble  is  rolling  along  the  ground,  it  has  the  power,  in  virtue 
of  that  motion,  to  change  the  state  of  another  marble  with  which  it  might 
collide.  A body,  therefore,  might  possess  energy  in  virtue  of  its  i^otion. 

This  energy  is  said  to  be  in  a kinetic  or  active  condition.  It  is  found  tnaj 
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the  available  kinetic  energy  A of  a body  of  mass  tn  moving  uith  a velocity 
T,  is  K — This  energy  may  be  transformed  into  heat  when  the 

motion  of  the  body  is  arrested.  Potential  energy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
said  to  be  “ potential  to  ” or  “ possible  to  ” a body  in  virtue  of  its  condi- 
tion with  respect  to  surrounding  objects.  When  a stone  is  lifted  above 
the  ground,  the  energy  expended  and  the  work  done  depend  upon  the 
weight  w of  the  stone  and  the  height  h to  w'hich  the  stone  is  lifted.  Con- 
sequently, the  available  potential  energy  E of  the  raised  stone  will  be 
E — ivh.  The  meaning  is  that  a measurable  quantity  of  energy  is  “ stored 
up  ” or  “ rendered  passive  ” in  some  way,  and  that  this  same  amount 
of  energy  can  be  recovered.^  For  instance,  when  the  stone  returns  to  the 
ground,  it  will,  in  falhng,  acquire  an  equivalent  amount  of  kinetic  energJ^ 
Again,  water  in  an  elevated  position  can  do  work  in  virtue  of  the  law  that 
“ all  liquids  \viU  flow  to  the  lowest  level  that  circumstances  -will  permit.” 
Consequently,  water  at  the  top  of  a hill  possesses  potential  energy.  A 
bent  spring,  a raised  hammer,  compressed  air,  and  a piece  of  iron  in  the 
vicinity  of  a magnet,  all  possess  potential  energy.  Substances  which  in 
virtue  of  their  relative  condition,  or  the  motions  of  their  molecules,  are 
capable  of  entering  into  chemical  actions,  are  also  said  to  possess  potential 
energy.  Such  is  gunpowder,  a mixture  of  metallic  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid,  etc.  The  light,  heat,  sound,  and  mechanical  motion  which  attend 
the  explosion  of  guncotton  are  equivalent  to  the  chemical  energy  stored 
in  the  explosive, 

§ 3.  The  Degradation  or  Dissipation  of  Energy. 

The  transformations  of  energy.— Water  may  be  transported  from  the  top 
of  a mountain  to  the  valley  beneath  in  a variety  of  ways  : it  may  come  dow'n 
in  underground  channels,  rivers,  and  rain  ; or  in  the  form  of  snow,  glaciers, 
or  an  avalanche.  So  may  energy  pass  from  a state  of  high  to  a state  of 
low  potential  in  many  and  various  ways,  giving  rise  to  mechanical,  thermal, 
actinic,  chemical,  electrical,  or  magnetic  phenomena.  In  reahty,  the  so- 
called  “ different  forms  of  energy  ” correspond  with  the  tendencies  which 
any  given  system  may  have  to  change  in  particular  directions.  If  there 
is  a tendency  for  the  different  jjarts  of  a system  to  come  into  closer  contact, 
we  have  gravitation  and  cohesion  ; if  there  is  a tendency  to  an  equalization 
of  temperature,  thermal  energy  ; and  when  there  is  a tendency  to  undergo 
transformation  into  another  substance,  chemical  energy.  Hence  the 
deflnition  : a chemical  reaction  is  one  mode  by  which  energy  can 
be  transferred  from  one  state  to  another.  We  have  seen  many 
examples  of  the  liberation  of  energy — heat,  light,  electricity — during 
chemical  reactions.  To  avoid  the  assumption  that  this  energy  comes 
from  nothing,  it  is  postulated  that  the  original  system  contained  a 
definite  amount  of  available  energy — chemical  energy. 

If  a sub.stance  can  unite  with  another,  it  is  said  to  possess  chemical 
energy,  because  it  can  do  chemical  work  ; and  conversely,  .substances 
which  cannot  combine  chemically  with  other  substances  have  no  avail- 
able chemical  energy,  for  they  can  do  no  chemical  work.  During  a chemical 

' Note  that  kinetic  and  potential  energy  are  hero  referred  to  the  earth  aa 
constant.  The  suspended  stone  would  have  no  available  energy  if  it  could  never 
fall. 
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reaction,  the  chemical  energy  is  transformed  into  an  equivalent  amount 
of  some  other  form  of  energy  which  is  usually,  though  not  always,  heat 
(see  p.  20).  Hence,  the  relation  between  chemical  energy  and  heat 
(thermal  energy)  is  an  important  subject,  which,  for  convenience,  is  called 
thermo-chemistry.  Chemical  energy  may  also  be  transformed  into 
electrical  energy  during  a chemical  reaction.  That  branch  of  chemistry 
which  deals  with  the  relation  between  chemical  energy  and  electricity 
(electrical  energy)  is  called  electro-chemistry.  Just  as  chemical  changes 
which  are  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  heat  are  called  “ exo-thermal 
reactions,”  so  reactions  which  are  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  electrical 
energy  have  been  called  “ exo-electrical  reactions,”  and  conversely  for 
“ endo-thermal  ” and  “ en do -electrical  ” reactions. 

The  degradation  of  energy. — .Just  as  water  wll  always  run  down 
from  a high  to  the  lowest  level  that  circumstances  will  permit,  so  in  all 
processes  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  every  known  form  of  energy 
at  a high  potential  always  runs  down  to  energy  at  the  lowest  poten- 
tial circumstances  will  permit,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in 
connection  with  all  natural  changes  is  this  constant  running  do^vn  or 
degradation  of  energy.  Energy  becomes  less  available  for  doing  work. 
Every  change  which  takes  place  in  nature  does  so  at  the  cost  of  a 
certain  amount  of  available  energy.  When  we  inquire  whether 
or  not  a transformation  can  take  place,  the  question  to  be  answered  is : 
Will  the  occurrence  involve  the  degradation  of  energy  ? If  not,  the  trans- 
formation will  not  take  place  under  the  given  conditions.  An  ancient 
philosopher  has  said  that  “ all  things  are  in  motion,”  and  we  might  add 
that  that  motion  always  involves  the  degradation  of  energy.  The  trans- 
formation of  energy  in  a given  system  only  ceases  when  the  available 
energy  has  run  down  to  the  level  of  its  surroundings.  The  system  is  then 
said  to  be  in  a state  of  stable  equilibrium. 

Metastable  equilibrium. — We  are,  however,  very  familiar  with  systems 
in  which  the  energy  has  not  run  down  to  the  level  of  its  surroundings 
and  yet  everything  appears  to  be  a state  of  stable  equihbrium.  But  the 
stability  is  only  apparent.  As  a matter  of  fact,  available  energ}'  does  not 
always,  of  itself,  run  down  to  the  level  of  its  surroundings.  For  some 
unknown  reason,  an  influence — conveniently  called  hysteresis  or  passive 
resistance  (p.  79)— prevents  the  initiation  of  the  process  of  degradation  of 
energy — a preliminary  impulse  is  needed  to  start  the  process  of  degradation 
of  energy.  “ Passive  resistance  ” is  here  used  as  a grouping  or  classi- 
fication term.  It  explains  nothing.  Just  as  the  throttle  valve  of  a steam 
engine  must  be  moved  before  the  engine  can  start  on  its  journey,  so  may 
a preliminary  impulse  be  required  to  set  the  process  of  degradation  of 
energy  in  motion.  The  flapping  of  an  eagle’s  iving  may  suffice  to  start 
an  avalanche  rolling  down  the  mountain  side  ; -with  gunpowder  the  pre- 
hminary  impulse  ” may  take  the  form  of  heat ; with  a mixture  of  hymogen 
and  oxygen,  an  electric  spark,  or  the  mere  presence  of  spongy  platinum ; 
with  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  a flash  of  hght,  or  the  addition 
of  a piece  of  charcoal ; with  fulminate  of  mercury,  a sudden  shock  ; wlule 
the  addition  of  a minute  crystal  wiU  start  the  process  of  crystallization  ' 
of  a supercooled  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  We  may  thus  have 
a state  of  metastable,  apparent,  or  false  equilibrium,  as  well  as  a stete 
of  true  or  stable  equilibrium.  We  naturaUy  inquire  : Is  there  any  test 
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!to  distinguish  between  states  of  real  and  states  of  apparent  equilibrium  ? 
\We  know  that  if  a gas  is  in  equilibrium  with  regard  to  volume  and  pressure 
idt  wiU  satisfy  the  conditions  of  Boyle’s  law ; volume  and  temperature, 
tCharles’  law,  etc.  But  we  have  not  always  such  useful  tests  at  our 
ddisposal. 


§ 4.  The  Molecular  Theory  of  Matter. 

If  we  would  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  philosophy  of 
chemistry,  we  must  begin  by  believing  in  molecules. — J.  P.  Cookk. 

For  purely  chemical  reasons,  which  culminated  in  Avogadro’s  hypo- 
I thesis,  we  have  seen  how  ehemists  have  been  led  to  invest  matter  wth  an 
idmaginary  structure  which  explains,  very  well,  the  various  transformations 
which  matter  undergoes.  Matter  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  extremely 
.'Small  discrete  particles  called  moleeules.  Molecules  are  the  imaginary 
limits  which  make  up  matter  en  masse.  Molecules  are  made  up  of 
none  or  more  atoms.  Atoms  are  the  imaginary  units  which  make  up 
tthe  molecules. 

Molecular  structure  of  matter. — Matter  must  be  either  a discrete  or  a 
ccontinuous  medium.  Our  study  of  diffusion  in  solids,  liquids,  and  gases 
Itleads  us  to  reject  the  hypothesis  that  matter  is  continuous,  for  how  can 
I two  continuous  media  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time  ? Our 
,'study  of  the  compressibility  of  gases^ — Boyle’s  law — leads  to  the  same  view. 
IHow  can  a continuous  medium  on  rarefaction  (that  is,  diminution  of 
[pressure)  expand  indefinitely  ? How  can  compression  diminish  the  volume 
'Of  matter  itself  ? If  matter  be  discrete,  we  can  readily  answer  these 
ijqueries.  Compression  involves  a closer  packing  or  a crowding  together 
■ of  the  molecules  by  diminishing  the  space  between  them.  This  very  ex- 
Iplanation  was  given  by  Hero  of  Alexandra  177  b.c.  : “ There  are  void 
,'Spaces  between  the  particles  of  air  just  as  there  is  air  between  particles 
"of  sand ; when  the  air  is  compressed,  the  particles  are  forced  into  the 
Tvacant  spaces,  and  when  the  pressure  is  removed  they  return  to  their 
(■former  position.”  Conversely,  rarefaction  involves  an  increase  of  the  space 
(between  the  molecules,  so  that  the  molecules  become  less  closely  packed 
iand  leas  crowded  together.  If  matter  be  discrete  we  can  also  understand 
phow  one  substance  can  diffuse  into  another — hydrogen  into  air  ; aniline 
fidye  into  water,  and  gold  into  lead.  As  stated  on  p.  57,  the  molecules 
'«eem  to  lead  a more  or  less  independent  existence,  and  the  space  between 
tthe  molecules  furnishes  accommodation  for  the  introduction  of  other 
[particles.  A study  of  the  physical  and  the  chemical  properties  of  matter 
phas  thus  led  to  one  conclusion  ; Matter  is  discrete,  not  continuous  ; 
jaand  it  is  made  up  of  minute  particles  called  molecules.  This 
.'hypothesis  is  called  the  molecular  theory  of  matter. 

§ 5.  The  Kinetic  Theory  of  Molecules. 

j Are  the  molecules  stationary  or  in  motion  ? Here  again  the  pheno- 
jjmenon  of  diffusion  has  led  us  to  further  assume  that  the  molecules  are  in 
hrapid  motion.  How  could  gases  diffuse  one  into  the  other  in  such  a re- 
j|iinarkable  way  if  the  molecules  were  at  rest  ? Diffusion  and  the  fact  that 
I 1 mixture  of  gases  with  different  specific  gravities  shows  no  signs  of 
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settling,  compel  us  to  assume  that  the  molecules  are  in  a state  of  incessant 
motion,  and  that  they  are  travelling  in  all  directions.  In  solids,  the 
motion  of  the  particles  must  be  greatly  hampered  by  adjacent  molecules. 
The  low  compressibility  of  solids,  and  the  comparatively  slow  rate  at  wliich 
one  solid  diffuses  into  another,  shows  that  the  molecules  of  a sohd  have  a 
comparatively  low  mobihty.  One  molecule  can  only  get  away  from  contact 
with  another  molecule  very  very  slowly,  if  at  all.  The  fact  that  most 
solids  retain  their  shape  for  indefinitely  long  periods,  unless  prevented  by 
chemical,  mechanical,  or  physical  actions,  shows  that  the  molecules  of 
solids  have  a very  hmited  mobility — e.g.,  some  ancient  jewellery  appears 
to  be  the  same  now  as  when  first  engraved. 

The  molecules  of  a liquid  seem  to  have  more  freedom  than  solids.  The 
molecules  are  sufficiently  mobile  to  allow  the  hquid  to  quickly  take  up 
the  shape  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it.  A molecule  of  a hquid  can,  in 
time,  travel  to  any  part  of  the  liquid  mass.  Its  course  is  necessarily  slow, 
because  it  must  be  continually  abutting  against  other  molecules. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  molecules  of  a gas  seem  to  lead  a more  or  less 
independent  existence.  They  appear  to  be  continually  moving  vfith  a 
great  velocity  in  sensibly  straight  lines  in  ah  (fircctions.  The  molecules 
in  their  travels  must  be  continually  colhding  with  one  another  and  bom- 
barding the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel.  Thus  the  molecules  continu- 
ally change  their  speed  and  directions. 

It  is  clear  that  an  outward  pressure  must  be  exerted  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  every  time  a molecule  strikes  the  boundary  walls.  The  moving 
molecules  must  be  perfectly  elastic  so  that  after  each  collision  they  rebound 
with  the  same  velocity  as  before;  otherwise,  their  momentum  would 
decrease  with  each  colhsion,  and  the  pressure  of  a gas  would  decrease  with 
time,  which  it  does  not.  Hence,  it  is  inferred  that  the  molecules  are  m 
a state  of  perpetual  motion.  The  preceding  assumptions  suffice  for  some 
important  deductions  which  enable  the  condition  of  the  molecules  of  a 
gas  to  be  inferred  with  some  degree  of  probability. 


§ 6.  The  Kinetic  Theory  and  Boyle’s  Law, 

What  is  must  be  studied  before  what  was  can  be  inferred.  Preced^t 

rem^n  visionary  unless  they  can  be  linked  to  actual  and  observable 
conditions. — A.  M.  Clerke. 

Assume  that  a closed  vessel  contains  n molecules,  and  that  the  ceaseless 
cannonade  of  innumerable  molecules  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  produces 
an  average  pressure,  p.  Imagine  n similar  molecules  to  be  squeezed  into 
the  same  vessel.  This  tvUl  double  the  number  of  impacts  on  the  side^ 
the  containing  vessel  so  that  the  pressure  \rill  rise  from  p to  Zp.  ine 
SLeCSf  the  gas  tvill  also  be  doubled.  This  is  nothing  but  another 

way  of  stating  Boyle’s  law. 

The  same  result  can  be  obtained  another  way  : Suppose  a ^nd^hat 

containing  n molecules  be  confined  in  a cube  ^*th  edges 

the  molecules  are  movmg  ^ ^ ^for  purposes  of  calculation, 

riiSrth:  ££trSumTSi 

fnmol^cSrartrt:^^^ 

Jr?...  f-U.  to  .if.,  ona  it 
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ttiyill  therefore  strike  a side  ^Vjl  times  per  second.  At  each  collision  with  the  face 
jbf  the  cube,  the  velocity  of  the  molecule  is  reversed  in  direction  so  that  its  momen- 
[Lum  changes  from  mV  to  —mV  ■,  that  is,  its  momentum  changes  2m F.  The  total 
'bhange  of  momentum  by  \n  molecules  striking  a side  i^Vjl  times  per  second  will 
ihherefore  be  the  product  AF/f  X 2mF  X Jn,  or  ^timV-,'1.  This  measures  the  total 
k'orce  or  pressure  exerted  on  one  face  of  the  cube.  But  the  total  surface  of  one 
la'ace  of  the  cube  is  1-.  Hence,  the  total  pressure  per  unit  area  is  p = Jjim  F^/f  -i-P  = 
\\nmV'‘ll^.  But  F represents  the  volume  of  the  cube.  Hence 

pi)  = Jnm  F*. 

Iff  the  number  n,  the  mass  m,  and  the  average  velocity  F do  not  change,  the 
‘sxpression  ^mV-  is  constant,  and  hence  the  product  pv  is  constant.  This  is 
BBoyle’s  law. 

The  effect  of  molecular  attraction. — If  the  molecules  have  appreciable 
cohesion,  or  attraction  for  one  another,  they  vail  move  in  curved,  not  in 
■straight  paths.  Doubling  the  number  of  particles  per  unit  volunte  will  not 
tbhen  give  exactly  twice  the  number  of  impacts  on  the  boundary  walls. 
IWhen  the  molecular  attraction  is  marked,  the  product  pv  must  be  less  than 
x3orresponds  with  Boyle’s  law.  Molecular  attraction  deflects  some  of  the 
molecules  from  the  straight  path  so  that  they  do  not  strike  the  walls  of 
tbhe  vessel  under  conditions  where  they  otherwise  would.  This  appears  to 
l>oe  the  case  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  most  gases  wliich  have  a smaller 
^apparent  volume  v,  or  a smaller  value  of  pv,  that  is,  a greater  concentration 
Ibhan  corresponds  with  an  increase  of  pressure  as  described  by  Boyle’s  law\ 
IThis  is  illustrated  by  the  do^vnward  slope  of  the  pv  curves.  Fig.  26,  for 
rcarbon  dioxide  below  150  atmospheres  pressure. 

The  effect  of  the  size  of  the  molecules. — The  small  reduction  in 
ivolume  which  occurs  when  a gas  is  highly  concentrated  is  explained  in 
:hhe  follo\ving  way ; Under  great  pressures  the  volume  of  the  molecule 
loecomes  comparable  in  magnitude  wth  the  space  through  which  the 
'molecule  can  move.  The  volume  of  the  space  in  which  the  molecules 
move  is  alone  reduced  by  pressure,  and  therefore  only  part  of  the  total 
volume  occupied  by  the  gas  can  be  reduced  by  pressure.  Hence,  at  high 
oressures  the  apparent  volume,  and  the  product  pv  appear  to  be  greater 
than  is  described  by  Boyle’s  law.  With  hydrogen,  for  instance,  when  the 
'oressure  is  doubled,  the  volume  is  not  quite  halved.  The  same  remark 
i|ipplies  to  other  gases,  e.g.,  carbon  dioxide,  at  great  pressures.  This  is 
miustrated  by  the  upward  course  of  the  curv'es.  Fig.  26. 

The  kinetic  theory  and  Graham’s  law. — This  relation  (p.  105) 
•ollows  from  the  above  discussion — pv  = The  density  of  a gas  is 

bhe  mass  of  unit  volume  or  mn  = D.  Hence  from  the  preceding  relation, 
'>  = gDF’^.  When  the  pressure  is  constant,  the  velocity  V wiU  bo  inversely 
■nroportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  density  D,  for  = constant  D ; 
^'tc.  This  is  Graham’s  law. 

7-  The  Kinetic  Theory  and  Charles’  Law  and  Avogadro’s  Hypothesis. 

The  kinetic  theory  and  Charles’  law. — Heat  is  generally  considered 
o be  a mode  of  motion  of  the  molecules  of  matter.  The  speed  of  the 
' unolecular  motion  determines  the  temperature.  If  the  speed  increases, 
!ihe  number  of  molecular  impacts  on  the  boundary  walls  also  increases  if 
iihe  volume  remains  constant ; or  the  volume  increases  if  the  pressure 
emains  constant.  It  is  now  necessary  to  introduce  an  important 
‘^.ssumption : Two  gases  are  in  thermal  equilibrium  when  the  total 
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kinetic  energies  of  the  molecules  are  the  same.  Since  real  gases — ^wliich 
exert  no  chemical  or  physical  actio  i on  one  another  and  which  are  under 
the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure— can  be  mixed  wothout 
change  of  temperature  or  pressure,  it  is  assumed  that  the  molecules  of  equal 
volumes  of  two  gases  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  possess  the 
same  total  kinetic  energies.  We  have  seen  ^ that  the  total  kinetic  energy 
of  a gas  is  proportional  to  the  product  pv.  Hence,  if  the  temperature  be 
altered,  pressure  remaining  constant,  the  kinetic  energy  (i.e.  temperature) 
must  alter  to  the  same  extent,  and  hence  also  the  volume.  Otherwise 
expressed,  if  the  pressure  remains  constant,  the  same  alteration  of 
temperature  wall  alter  the  volume  to  the  same  extent.  This  is  Charles’  law. 

The  kinetic  theory  and  Avogadro’s  hypothesis. — From  w'hathas  just 
been  stated,  it  follows  that  equal  volumes  of  two  gases  at  the  same 
temperature  and  pressure  have  the  same  value  for  the  product  pv.  Hence 
also  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  one  gas  will  be  equal  to  the  total 
kinetic  energy  of  the  other ; or  the  product  njmj  I’l^  for  one  gas  vnll  be 
equal  to  the  product  the  other.  But  the  av'crage  kinetic  energy 

per  molecule  in  the  two  systems  will  be  equal  if  the  temperature  is  the 
same  ; and  hence,  ; or,  by  substitution  in  the  preceding 

relation,  = n.^.  This  is  the  symbolic  way  of  saying  that  equal  volumes  of 
two  gases  under  the  same  physical  conditions  contain  the  same  number 
of  molecules  ; that  is,  Avogadro’s  hypothesis  (see  p.  56).  It  is  possible  to 
argue  backwards  from  Avogadro’s  hypothesis,  and  deduce  the  assumption 
italicized  above.  The  one  is  dependent  on  the  other.  Remember  there- 
fore that,  contrary  to  what  some  enthusiastic  wTiters  assert,  Avogadro  s 
hypothesis  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  introduce  mi  vnhwim  and  un- 
verifiable  assumption  ^ into  our  reasoning.  The  kinetic  theory  should  not 
be  quoted  as  a proof  that  Avogadro  s hypothesis  is  true. 


§ 8.  Summary  of  the  Kinetic  Theory. 

The  phenomena  are  our  data,  and  behind  them  we  cannot  go  except  in 
imagination. — A.  Schopenaxjer 

We  can  now  summarize  the  assumptions  of  the  kinetic  theory— the 
term  “kinetic,”  by' the  way,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Kirdu,  (kmeo),  1 

(1)  Matter  is  composed  of  a finite  number  of  molecules.  In  gaees,  the 
volume  of  a single  molecide  is  very  small  compared  with  the  space  not ^upiM 
by  the  molecules.  At  great  pressures,  however,  the  relative  size  of  the  mole- 
cules must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

(2)  The  molecules  of  a gas  are  in  a state  of  rapid  perpetual  motion  in 
straight  lines.  The  molecules  are  continually  colliding  against  the  uvUs  oj 
the  boundary  vessel  and.  against  one  another. 

. Magnitudes  proportional  to  the  same  thing  are  proportional 

[o'establish  iSco?ditTo.f of  equUibrium  of  hfvTno 

We  can  only  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  by  purung 
in  it.” 
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(3)  The  molecules  are  •perfectly  elastic  and  rebound  after  a collision  mih- 
)»ut  any  loss  of  momentum. 

(4)  The  molecides  of  gases  do  not  always  move  quite  independently  of  one 
xt.nother  since  some  molecides  have  a slight  attractive  force  one  for  the  other. 
Whis  becomes  appreciable  with  increasing  concentrations. 

(5)  Two  gases  are  in  thermal  equilibrium  when  the  average  kinetic  energies 
)/>/  the  molecules  of  the  two  gases  are  the  same. 

The  kinetic  theory  and  the  corresponding  molecular  theory  of  liquids 
Li<nd  gases  have  been  of  great  service  in  helping  chemists  to  form  mental 
ibictures  of  many  processes  which  would  be  otherwise  too  difficult  to  con- 
ceive clearly.  No  one  pretends  that  the  picture  corresponds  with  reality, 
H)ut  it  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  applying  the  method  of  deduction 
ir,nd  verification  (p.  5).  The  theory  has  its  faults  ; at  present,  it  throw's 
MO  light  on  many  of  the  properties  of  gases,  while  the  applications  to  liquids 
land  solids  have  scarcely  been  touched.  A great  deal  of  work  remains  to 
we  done.  There  is  a school  of  chemists  which  repudiates  the  kinetic  theory 
kos  an  exhausted,  moribund  hypothesis.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  kinetic 
nnokcular  theory  stiU  promises  to  five  long  when  we  get  strong  enough  to 
p^rapple  with  its  many  difficulties. 

A.  D.  Risteen  (1895)  has  compared  the  results  of  observation  wth  the 
deductions  from  the  kinetic  theory  in  double  colunms.  The  following  is 
naodified  from  his  scheme  : 


i 


Results  of  Theory. 


. The  molecules  of  a gas  are  all  alike. 


Molecules  are  at  relatively  great 
distances  apart,  and  in  constant 
motion  in  straight  lines. 

In  a given  mass  of  molecules,  the 
product  pv  is  proportional  to  the 
average  kinetic  energy  per  molecule. 

Diffusion. 

The  average  kinetic  energy  is  constant 
for  every  set  of  molecules  in  a mixture 
of  gases. 

If  two  sets  of  molecules  have  the 
same  kinetic  energy,  and  the  same 
pressure,  they  contain  the  same 
number  of  molecules  per  unit  volume. 


Results  of  Observation. 


1.  Gases  are  homogeneous  and  show  no 
signs  of  settling,  nor  can  the  mole- 
cules of  any  particular  gas  in  general, 
be  separated,  by  diffusion,  into 
different  molecules.  A special  case — 
dissociation — will  be  discussed  later. 
Gases,  also,  have  many  physical 
properties  in  common. 

2.  The  compressibility,  permeability, 
and  diilusivity  of  gases  is  great.  The 
incompressibility  of  gases  at  high 
pressures  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
abnormal  crowding  of  the  molecules. 

3.  In  a given  mass  of  gas  the  product 
pv  is  proportional  to  the  absolute 
temperature,  etc.  This  includes  the 
laws  of  Boyle,  Dalton,  and  Charles. 

4.  Graham’s  law. 

6.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  temperature 
of  each  constituent  of  a mixture  of 
gases  is  the  same  (see  preceding  foot^ 
note). 

6.  Avogadro’s  hypothesis,  and  hence 
also  Gay-Lussac’s  law.  (This  is  not 
a result  of  observation,  but  it  has 
been  inferred  independently  from 
purely  chemical  reasons.) 


t The  first  inkling  of  the  idea  that  the  observed  properties  of  matter 
j Qay  be  due  to  motion  of  its  constituent  particles  has  been  traced  back  to 
Democritus  and  Lucretius  (p.  35).  The  idea  did  not  develop  into  a 
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physical  hypothesis  until  R.  Hooke  (1676),  and  D.  Bernoulli  (1738), 
suggested  that  gaseous  pressure  must  be  due  to  the  impact  of  the 
molecules  on  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel.  The  work  of  T.  Herapath 
(1821),  J.  P.  Joule  (1850),  R.  Clausius  (1857),  J.  C.  Maxwell  (1860),  and 
others  played  important  parts  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
theory. 


§ 9.  Ultramicroscopic  Particles. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  this  extraordinary  situation  ; the  molecule  has 
ceased  to  be  a theoretical  abstraction — it  has  become  a visible  and  tangible 
reality  ; for  w^e  can  not  only  see  it,  but  also  “ manipulate  ” it — not,  indeed, 
with  our  hands,  but  by  means  of  heat,  and  electricity,  and  the  air  pumj}. — 
E.  E.  Fouknier  d’Albe. 

In  dealing  wth  particles  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  subdivision,  the 
millimetre  is  an  inconveniently  large  standard  of  reference.  The  symbol 
fj, — pronounced  “ mu  ” — is  employed  for  the  thousandth  of  a millimetre^ 
so  that  0-001  mm.  = 10~^mm.  = 1m;  and pronounced  “ double  mu  ” or 
“ millimu  ” — is  used  for  a millionth  of  a miUimetre,  sueh  that  O'OOOOOl  mm. 
= 10“®  mm.  = l.a.a ; and  0-001,u  — Imm- 

Ultramicroscopy. — In  practice  a good  microscope  will  not  clearly  resolve 
particles  much  smaller  than  Ju  in  diameter,  and  the  term  ultramicroscopic 
particles  is  applied  to  particles  smaller  than  this  limit.  Tlie  ultramicro- 
scopic particles  cannot  be  seen  with  a powerful  microscope  illuminated  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  because  the  fight  bends  round  the  minute  particle 
and  enters  the  eye  just  as  if  the  particle  did  not  exist.  If  the  particles  be 
illuminated  by  a lateral  beam  of  fight,  their  very  smallness  enables  them  to 
scatter  the  fight,  so  that  their  presence  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
each  particle  is  surrounded  by  visible  diffraction  rings,  just  as  surely  as 
the  presence  of  smoke  indicates  fire.  The  motes  dancing  in  a beam  of 
sunlight  would  be  invisible  but  for  this  phenomenon. 

Clear  solutions,  with  particles  too  small  to  be  resolved  by  the  most 
powerful  microscope,  appear  more  or  less  opalescent  when  a beam  of  con- 
verging fight  is  focused  into  the  solution.  A solution  free  from  these 
particles  would  not  produce  the  opalescence,  and  such  a solution  is  said  to 
be  “ optically  empty.”  This  is  the  so-called  Tyndall’s  optical  test. 
The  sensitiveness  of  J.  Tyndall’s  optical  test  has  been  greatly  developed  by 
the  use  of  a microscope— called  the  ultramicroscope— by  H.  Siedentopf 
and  R.  Zsigmondy.  In  the  so-called  ultramicroscope  an  intense  beam  of 
fight — arc-light,  or,  better,  a beam  of  bright  sunlight — is  focused  mto 
the  liquid  under  examination,  so  that  the  fight  enters  the  liquid  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  viewed  under  the  microscope. 
In  one  of  the  earliest  experimental  methods  (1900)  of  ultramicroscopy, 
a beam  of  sunlight  was  reflected  from  a mirror,  M,  Fig.  38,  through  a 1^,  A, 
and  focused  in  the  trough  of  liquid  under  examination  in  the  held  of  a 
microscope.  If  transmitted  fight  be  used,  the  eye  is  dazzled  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  light,  and  it  cannot  distinguish  the  slight  (Bfferences  of  brilliancy 
caused  by  the  diffraction  of  fight  by  the  small  particles ; just  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  stars  by  daylight.  The  later  forms  of  the  mstrument 
are  more  complicated  than  this,  though  the  principle  is  the  same. 

While  the  opalescence  produced  by  Tyndall’s  optical  test  merely  shows 
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t that  a solution  contains  a number  of  distinct  individual  particles  in  suspen- 

■ sion,  the  ultrainicroscope  enables  the  individual  particles  to  bo  detected 
\ under  conditions  where  the  most  powerful  microscope  would  fail  to  reveal 

any  sign  of  non -homogeneity.  When  viewed  in  the  ultramicroscope,  the 
I ultramicroscopic  particles  appear  as  glittering  discs  of  hght  with  a dim 
I or  dark  background.  A solution  may  thus  appear  perfectly  homogeneous 
when  viewed  under  the  most  powerful  microscope,  and  yet  appear  dis- 
I tinctly  heterogeneous  when  viewed  under  the  ultraniicroscope. 

The  particles  wliich  can  be  perceived  in  the  ultramicroscope  are  more 

■ or  less  approximately  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  molecules  them- 
selves. For  instance,  ultramicroscopic  particles  of  colloidal  gold,  U7  mm, 
have  been  measured,  and,  according  to  Lobry  de  Bruyn,  the  estimated 
size  of  a molecule  of  soluble  starch  in  .solution  is  5 mm  ; a molecule  ot  chloro- 
form is  roughly  0'8  fifi,  according  to  G.  Jager  ; and  a hydrogen  molecule 


Fig.  38.— Early  Form  of  Apparatus  for  Ultramicroscopy. 


is  roughly  Od  mm,  according  to  O.  E.  Meyer.  Hence  particles  smaller 
than  the  complex  molecule  of  soluble  starch  have  been  perceived. 

The  definition  of  solutions. — Solutions  are  usually  defined  as  “ homo- 
geneous mixtures  which  cannot  be  separated  mto  their  constituent 
parts  by  mechanical  means  (filtration  through  paper  or  decantation  after 
settling).”  This  definition  forces  us  back  to  the  distinction  between 
homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  mixtures  ; and  this,  in  turn,  upon  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  te.sts  for  homogeneity.  A solution  may  apjjear  clear 
and  homogeneous  ; the  particles  in  solution  may  not  be  separable  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  filtration  ; and  the  substance  in  the  solution  may 
remain  suspended  an  indefinite  time ; and  yet  when  Tyndall’s  optical  test 
is  apphed,  an  opalescence  will  prove  that  minute  particles  are  m suspen- 
sion ; and  the  ultramicroscope  will  enable  the  particles  to  be  recognized 
as  distinct  individuals.  There  are  all  possible  gradations  between  liquids 
carrying  rapidly  settling  particles  in  suspension  ; and  hquids  wliich  carry 
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particles  in  suspension  an  indefinite  time  \vithout  settling,  and  in  which 
the  particles  are  so  small  that  they  can  only  just  be  perceived  by  the 
ultramicroscope.  Consequently,  if  the  above  definition  of  a solution  be 
accepted,  every  time  the  sensitiveness  of  the  method  for  detecting  non- 
homogeneity is  increased,  a certain  number  of  solutions  previously  classed 
as  homogeneous  will  probably  appear  heterogeneous.  This  difficulty  can 
be  partially  overcome  by  arbitrarily  restricting  the  term  “ solution,”  and 
defining  : Solutions  are  mixtures  which  appear  clear  and  homogeneous 
in  ordinary  daylight,  and  which  cannot  be  separated  into  their  con- 
stituent parts  by  ordinary  mechaniccd  processes  of  filtration  through 
paper  and  decantation  after  settling.  This  subject  \vill  be  taken  up 
again  in  later  chapters. 

The  Brownian  movements. — If  water  in  which  a little  lycopodium — 
that  is,  the  spores  of  the  club  moss — ^is  suspended  be  examined  under  the 
microscope,  the  small  particles  appear  to  be  mcessantly  vibrating  with  a 
slow  trembling  motion.  The  phenomenon  is  named — the  Brownian  move- 
ment— after  its  diseovery  by  R.  Brown  in  1827.  Experiment  has  sho^vn 
that  the  motion  cannot  be  due  to  convection  currents  set  up  by  small 
differences  of  temperature  or  pressure,  or  to  any  knovm  influence  out- 
side the  hquid.  The  cause  of  the  motion  must  be  sought  in  the  hquid 
itself. 

The  phenomenon  is  demonstrated  as  follows  ; Rub  a fragment  of  gamboge 
for  a moment  on  an  orcfinary  3x1  glass  slip,  and  place  a couple  of  drops  of  water 
on  the  slip  where  the  gjvmboge  has  been  rubbed.  Gently  push  a cover-glass  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  gamboge.  The  brisk  motion  of  the  particles  can  now  be  readily 
seen  tluough  a objective  and  a dark-ground  iUumination. 

The  kinetic  theory  of  molecular  motion  seems  to  furnish  the  only 
admissible  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  It  is  supposed  that  owing 
to  the  perpetual  movements  of  the  molecules  of  the  fluid,  the  moving 
molecules  are  continually  striking  the  particles,  thus  driving  them  irregu- 
larly, to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  in  the  hquid.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
incessant  movements  become  more  and  more  vigorous  the  smaller  the 
particles.  There  is  a big  contrast  between  the  apparently  sluggish  move- 
ments of  lycopodium,  and  the  vivacious  motions  of  the  ultramicroscopic 
particles  of,  say,  Faraday’s  gold.  The  latter  are  described  by  R,  Zsigmondy 
somewhat  as  follows : “ The  partieles  move  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
A swarm  of  gnats  in  a sunbeam  ^vill  give  an  idea  of  the  motion.  Tire 
particles  hop,  dance,  jump,  dash  together  and  fly  away  from  one  another 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  one’s  bearings.”  To  this  must  be  added  the 
fact  that  if  the  composition  of  the  hquid  remains  unchanged,  the  motion 
in  the  hquid  continues  an  indefinite  time  without  ceasing. 

By  studying  the  movements  of  the  fine  particles  of  gamboge — that  is, 
the  dried  latex  of  the  Garcinia  morella — suspended  in  Avater ; and  of 
extremely  fine  particles  of  silver  dust  obtained  by  striking  an  electric  arc 
between  silver  poles — suspended  in  air ; it  has  been  proved  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  particles,  their  velocities,  and  the  frequency  of  their 
collision  is  the  same  as  the  kinetic  theory  assumes  to  be  the  case 
with  the  particles  of  a gas.  The  Brownian  movement  is  thus  an 
expression  of  the  molecular  movements  usuahy  attributed  to  the  molecules 
of  matter.  In  fine,  the  experimental  facts  go  very  near  towards 
establishing  the  validity  and  essential  reality  of  the  molecular  kinetic 
theory  as  an  explanation  of  the  properties  of  matter. 
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§ 10.  Magnitudes  in  the  Molecular  World. 

The  above  descriptions  give  no  idea  of  the  order  of  the  magnitudes  we  are 
ideahng  with.  The  kinetic  theory  allows  these  magnitudes  to  be  approximately 
vomputed.  For  air,  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  0“,  the  calculations  furnish 
■uoughly  : — 

1.  Diameter  of  a molecule 6 x 10“^  cm.  ; 24  X 10-®  inch; 

0*6  ju/i, 

2.  Number  of  molecules 6 x per  c.c.  ; 24  X 10“ 

per  cu.  in. 

3.  Distance  traversed  between  two  collisions  0 00001  cm.  ; 0*000004  in.  ; 

10 

4.  Collisions  per  second 6000,000,000 

6.  Velocity  per  second 45,000  cm.;  1500  feet. 

Most  of  these  numbers  convey  no  moaning  to  the  mind  because  they  are 
latterly  beyond  the  range  of  mu*  comprehension.  The  following  considerations 
rrill  serve  to  emphasize  our  inability  to  form  a clear  concept  of  the  “ scale  of 
iinagnitudes  ” in  the  “ world  of  molecules.”  First,  A normal  human  eye,  at  a 
lilistance  of  10  inches,  can  see  objects  inch  in  diameter  ; with  a good  micro- 
iccope  objects  not  much  smaller  than  inch  in  diameter  can  be  clearly 

k«en,  but  this  is  nearly  6000  times  the  magnitude  of  the  molecule  of  an  element, 
tt  would  take  about  40,000,000  molecules,  toucliing  one  another,  to  make  a row 
itji  inch  long.  Second,  If  all  the  molecules  in  a cubic  inch  of  a gas  were  laid  in 
1 . row,  touching  one  another,  they  would  form  a line  about  35,000,000  miles  long, 
irjid  this  hne  would  extend  more  than  1000  times  round  the  earth.  Third,  If  the 
luas  were  magnified  on  such  a scale  that  a molecule  was  an  inch  in  diameter,  each 
uubic  foot  would  contain  about  one  molecule,  and  a molecule  would  then  travel 
Ibout  100  feet  before  it  collided  with  another.  Fourth,  It  would  take  about  63 
• ears,  counting  at  the  rate  of  three  per  second,  24  hours  a day,  to  count  the  number 
'if  collisions — 5000,000,000 — made  by  a molecule  with  its  fellows  every  second. 

’ fifth,  A molecule  travels  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  per  second. 


§ II.  Brown’s  Kinetic  Theory  of  the  Atoms. 

Like  the  planets  and  satellites  of  the  solar  system,  the  atoms  of  a molecule 
are  in  harmonious  stable  movement.— D.  Mendelruff. 

I.  Do  the  atoms  of  the  molecules  of  a compound  retain  their 
individuality  ? It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  properties  of  a compound 
rre  mainly  determined  by  the  character  of  the  constituent  elements,  yet,  it 
! ) not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  necessarily  any  resemblance  between  the 
rroperties  of  the  elements  and  of  their  compounds.  For  instance,  the 
Properties  of  a molecule  of,  say,  water  are  very  different  from  the  properties 
IE  the  constituents  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Although  the  atoms  of  a 
'ompound  molecule  do  not  enjoy  a separate  external  existence,  yet,  mthin 
lie  molecule,  the  atoms  are  probably  distinct,  self-contained,  and  self- 
ndstent ; as  Lucretius  would  have  expressed  it,  they  are  “ strong  in  their 
lOlid  singleness.”  The  individual  properties  of  the  atoms,  however,  are 
ot  always  unrecognizable  in  the  properties  of  the  molecules  of  their 
■impounds.  J.  Larmor  (1908)  has  weU  said  : 

It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  resist  the  simple  view  that  chemical  com- 
■onation  involves  an  arrangement  of  the  atoms  alongside  each  other  under  steady 
bfiesive  affinity,  the  properties  of  each  atom  being  somewhat  modified,  though 
ot  Mseritially  by  the  attachment  of  the  others;  and  that  the  space  formula; 
chemistry  have  more  than  an  analogical  significance.  The  many  instances 
j Which  the  physical  properties  of  the  compound  molecule  can  be  calculated 
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additively  ' -with  tolerable  approximation  from  those  of  the  constituent  atoms, 
aro  difficult  to  explain  otherwise. 

2.  Are  the  atoms  of  a molecule  at  sensible  distances  apart  ? It  is 
sometimes  asserted  that  the  atoms  are  at  “ insensible  distances  apart, 
and  that  the  atoms  of  a molecule  are  accordingly  very  close  together. 
These  statements  have  given  rise  to  a misconception,  for  if  the  size  of  the 
atom  be  taken  as  a standard  of  reference  it  is  probable  that  in  the  mole- 
cule the  distances  of  the  atoms  from  one  another  are  comparatively  great. 

3.  Are  the  atoms  of  a molecule  at  rest  or  in  motion  ? Some  circum- 
stantial evidence  bearing  on  this  question  will  be  discussed  towards  the  end 
of  this  book.  S.  Brown  (1843)  and  D.  Mendeleeff  (1868), ^ like  many  previous 
chemical  philosophers,  picture  a complex  molecule  as  a kind  of  miniature 
solar  system  with  the  atoms  whirling  about  one  another  at  great  speeds. 
Like  the  planets  and  the  satellites,  the  atoms  are  supposed  to  be  endowed 
Nvith  an  everlasting  motion.”  The  atoms  are  further  supposed  to  be  held 
in  position,  and  to  move  in  definite  orbits  oiving  to  their  attraction  for 
one  another,  just  as  the  planets  and  sateUites  move  in  d^nite  orbits 
owing  to  the  action  of  gravitational  forces.  Mendeleeff,  like  Brown,  is  an 
enthusiast ; he  says  : 

Chemically,  the  atoms  may  be  likened  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  stars,  sun, 
i.r.ofo  aiifpllitfis  etc  The  building  up  of  the  molecules  from  atoms,  and  of 
Lbstances  from  molecules  is  then  conceived  to  resemble  the  building  up  of  systems, 
such  ^ tL  soTarsystem,  or  that  of  twin  stars,  or  constellations  from  individual 
1 nipo  Ttiifl  ia  not  a simnlo  nlav  of  words  in  modern  chemistry,  nor  a mere 
analogy,  but  a reality  wliich  directs  the  course  of  all  chemical  research,  analysis, 
and  synthesis. 

According  to  this  view,  a two-atom  molecule  of  hydrogen,  H2 ; iodine, 

I • or  oxygen,  0„  might  be  depicted  as  a binary  star— that  is,  as  a pair 
of  stars,  ^lach  atom  in  the  molecule  rapidly  revolves  about  the  other  in 
a regular  orbit— an  attempt  has  been  made  to  illustrate  the  i^e^ 

Fig  116;  a molecule  of  water,  HoO,  would  be  represented  by  three 
revolving  in  a similar  manner ; and  a molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  might  be 
depict^^  as  a eomplex  system  mth  a central  revolving  sulphur  atom 
around  which  the  other  atoms  whirl  in  definite  orbits.  First  would  come 
two  oxygen  atoms  representing  the  nucleus  SO^ ; 

encircle^  two  oxygen  atoms  eaeh  ivith  a revolving  hydrogen  atom  ^ 
constLTorof  these  tiny  systems  by  a process 

Te^vl^rtie 

"a 

idea  of  the  structure  of  a moleeule  than  the  crude  plane  formulae  usuaUy 
employed.  By  this  analogy,  the  planete  Mercury  and  Venus  represent  smg 

1 AnniTiVB  Phoperties  -Additive  proper^^^  depend 

"l^‘“,;'’?‘'''^‘““Tr°T’L'de‘Buaoi,Kt”obcuidonod  the  Iheoiy  o.  im- 

p„;.LbKSi:  ae^iu  to  ^ 

indicated  above. 
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atoms  ; the  Earth,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  with  their  moons  represent  radicles 
— each  composed  of  several  distinct  atoms  so  as  to  form  a small  sub- 
system complete  in  itself.  All  these  individuals  and  sub-systems  arc 
lilinked  to  one  another  so  as  to  form  a balanced  or  stable  molecular  system, 
im  some  respects  analogous  wth  the  solar  system. 

4.  Valency. — Supposing  Brown’s  and  Mendeleeff’s  speculations  were  to 
loe  estabhshed  by  unassailable  evidence,  that  would  not  alter  the  value  of 
^aphic  or  constitutional  formulae.  So  far  as  these  formulae  are  concerned, 
itt  really  makes  httle  difference  whether  the  atoms  are  actually  attached  to 
rane  another,  or  whether  they  are  held  in  position  by  their  mutual  attractions 
awhile  they  are  revolving  about  a centre  of  stabihty.  Indeed,  some  assume 
'that  the  conditions — temperature,  light,  or  electricity — necessary  for  the 
((formation  of  a stable  system  determine  whether  a given  atom  can  form  a 
fstable  system  wth  1,  2,  3,  . . . other  atoms;  other^\^se  stated,  the  valency 
oof  an  element  is  determined  by  the  necessity  for  harmonizing  the 
ppeculiar  motions  of  the  combining  atoms  to  form  a stable  molecular 
ssystem.  S.  Brovm  expressed  the  same  idea  in  1843;  he  said:  “ The  con- 
(ception  can  perhaps  be  made  still  more  lucid  by  the  counter  statement  in 
aastronomy  that  a sun  cannot  be  overloaded  with  planets.”  Brown’s  view 
(of  valency  ^ shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  postulate  a distinct  force 
[•emanating  from  the  atoms  in  order  to  explain  how,  say,  HCl  forms  a 
sBtable  molecular  system,  while  HCI2  and  H.^Cl  do  not  form  stable  mole- 
ceular  systems.  If  such  systems  were  momentarily  formed,  the  super- 
iiQumcrary  atoms  would  be  immediately  Bung  off.  There  may,  of  course, 
Ihe  a number  of  different  stable  systems  corresponding  with  the  different 
setable  molecules  of,  say,  iron  and  chlorine,  FeCl.^  and  FcClj.  The  plausibihty 
lof  this  hypothesis,  of  course,  is  not  a proof  that  it  is  true. 

5-  The  energy  of  the  atoms. — Each  elementary  atom,  as  we  have  seen, 
[.presumably  has  its  own  definite  charge  of  energy.  This  energy  probably 
(■exists  in  the  form  of  atomic  motions,  so  that  when  one  atom  “ unites  ” 
'■with  another  atom,  each  atom  possibly  gives  up  a part  of  its  energy,  or 

■ “ absorbs  ” energy  from  some  external  source,  so  that  the  motions  of  the 

■ one  atom  may  be  co-mingled  with  the  motions  of  the  other  atoms  to  form 
aa  stable  molecular  system. 

6.  What  makes  the  atoms  and  molecules  move  ? We  do  not 
kknow ! How  can  matter  of  itseh  initiate  motion,  and  particularly 
.'motion  in  a harmoniously  working  system  ? Ignoramus.  Consequently, 
tthe  kinetic  theories  of  atoms,  of  molecules,  of  the  planetary  systems,  ancl 
indeed  of  the  solar  system  itself,  all  prescribe  or  postulate  an  initial  state 
■of  motion  which  is  self-sustained  and  self -regulated.  Guesses  at  the 

Ibirth-history  of  these  motions  have  been  whispered  only  by  the  poets. 
ITlius,  in  the  oft-quoted  lines  of  Virgil : 

Know  first,  the  lieaven,  the  earth,  the  main, 

Tlie  moon’s  pale  orb,  the  starry  train. 

Are  nourished  by  a soul, 

A bright  intelligence,  whose  flame 
Glows  in  each  member  of  the  frame. 

And  stirs  the  mighty  whole. 


‘ Usually  called  F.  P.  Venable’s  hypothesis  (1899). 
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§ 12.  The  Effect  of  Molecular  Attraction  on  an  Expanding  Gas 
— The  Joule-Thomson  Effect. 

If  a gas,  whose  molecules  exert  no  attraction  on  one  another,  be  confined 
in  a suitable  vessel,  and  compressed,  the  mechanical  work  employed  in 
compressing  the  gas  is  equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  pressure  into  the 
change  in  volume.  Tliis  energy  is  transformed  into  an  equivalent  amount 
of  heat  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  gas.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  gas  expands  against  atmospheric  pressure,  the  gas  will  be  cooled 
because  the  gas  itself  has  done  a certain  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  the 
product  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  into  the  change  in  volume. 

No  heat  is  developed  when  an  ideal  gas  expands  into  a vacuum  because 
no  external  work  is  done  by  the  gas.  This  was  estabhshed  experimentally 
by  some  early  experiments  by  J.  L.  Gay-Lussac  (1807),  and  by  J.  P.  Joule 
(1845).  Compressed  air  was  allowed  to  expand  into  an  evacuated  vessel, 
and  the  result,  as  Joule  expressed  it,  was  as  follows  : “ No  change  of 
temperature  occurs  when  air  is  allowed  to  expand  in  such  a way  as  not  to 
develop  mechanical  power.”  Hence,  it  was  also  inferred  that  no  work 
is  performed  under  these  conditions  against  inter-molecular  attractions. 

Our  study  of  Boyle’s  and  Charles’  laws  has  taught  us  that  mter-mole- 

cular  attractions  occur  with  most 
gases.  Hence,  this  latter  deduc- 
tion might  be  questioned.  The 
experiments,  however,  were  not 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  detect 
the  small  change  of  temperature 
which  occurs  when  a gas  expands 
in  vacuo,  so  that  although  no 
external  work  is  done  by  the 


»>  -> 


Fio.  39. — Joule-Thomson  Effect. 


gas  internal  work  is  done  against  molecular  attraction.  Tlie  molecules 
are ’torn  apart,  so  to  speak,  against  the  (feeble)  attractive  force  drawmg 
them  together.  This  involves  an  expenditure  of  energy  work  must  be 

Later,  in  a more  delicate  experiment,  J.  P.  Joule  and  \\  . Tliomson 
(Lord  Kelvin)— 1852-62— forced  a steady  stream  of  gas  under  a pressure 
p.,  slowly  along  a tube,  A,  Fig.  39,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  throug 
a small  orifice,  0,  where  it  expanded  against  the  pressure  py  or  toe 
sake  of  simplicity,  suppose  the  tube  AB  has  unit  sectional  area,  and  tha 
it  is  made  of  some  material  which  does  not  conduct  heat  away  from  the 
gas.  Two  phenomena  occur:  (1)  the  gas  is  slightly  heated  y ric  loi 
L it  passes  through  the  orifice  0 ; and  (2)  the  gas  is  cooled  as  it  passes 

^^"s?pp?seTpiLn  A,  Fig.  39,  moves  from  left  to  right  ^ as  ^ ^ 

as  it  pushes  tL  piston  from,  say,  B to  C through  a distance  mM  be  ppv 
Hence,  if  the  gas  obeys  Boyle’s  law,  we  shall  have  = and  there 
iviU  be  no  variation  of  temperature  of  the  gas  on  the  side  AB  and  t > 

however,  work  be  done  against  molecular  gtracHon  during 
of  the  gas,  the  work  of  expansion  on  the  side  BG  vull  exceed  th 
compression  on  the  side  AB.  The  extra  work  mU  absorb  heat  from  the 
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i?as  itself.  Hence,  the  gas  on  the  side  BC  ^vill  be  cooled  below  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gas  on  the  side  AB.  In  Joule  and  Thomson’s  experiments, 
iLhe  temperature  of  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  air  fell  about  1°, 
nvhile  the  temperature  of  hydrogen  gas  rose  about  0‘039°  above  the  tem- 
loerature  of  the  gas  on  the  side  AB.  If,  however,  the  experiment  be  con- 
lllucted  at  a lower  temperature,  hydi-ogen  gas  behaves  like  the  other  gases, 
*ind  is  cooled.  The  change  of  temperature  which  occurs  when  a gas  is 
(driven  through  a small  orifice  is  called  the  Joule-Thomson  effect. 


§ 13.  The  Liquefaction  of  Gases. 

When  a gas,  passing  through  an  orifice  0,  Fig.  39,  ixnd  cooled  by  the 

JToule-Thomson  effect,  is  made  enters 

(to  circulate  around  the  tube  at  200atnir 

pressure- 


tUr  issues 
at  20  atm. 
pressure 


Cjjiquidthr 


Heading  the  compressed  gas  to 
tlhe  orifice,  the  gas  issuing  from 
(the  orifice  will  be  cooled  still 
nmore.  The  “ self-intensive  ” or 
ccumulative  systems  for  cooling 
pgases,  elaborated  by  C.  Linde,  W.  Hamp- 
sson,  and  C.  E.  Tripler,  between  1894-95, 
aare  based  upon  tliis  principle.  The  idea 
iwill  be  understood  after  an  examination  of 
IFig.  40.  The  air  to  be  liquefied — freed  from 
fcarbon  dioxide  moisture,  organic  matter, 

(•etc. — enters  the  imrer  tube  of  concentric 
or  annular  pipes.  A,  under  a pressure  of 
(about  200  atmospheres.  This  tube  ia 
Hiundreds  of  yards  long  and  coiled  spirally 
(to  economize  space.  By  regulating  the 
waive  C the  compressed  air  suddenly 
expands  in  the  chamber  D.  The  air  thus 
chiUed  passes  back  through  the  tube  B 
which  surrounds  the  tube  A conveying  the  Fks.  40.— Linde’s  Apparatus  for 
(incoming  air.  The  latter  is  thus  cooled  Liquefying  Air  (Diagi-ammatic). 
-still  more.  The  gas  passes  along  to  -tho  pumps  where  it  is  returned 
'with  more  air  to  the  inner  tube.  In  this  manner,  the  incoming  air  at  200 
(atmospheres  pressure  is  cooled  more  and  more  as 
nit  issues  from  the  jet  0.  Finall}*,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  reduced  low  enough,  drops  of  liquid  air 
(issue  from  the  jet.  The  tubes  must  ail  be  packed 
in  a non-conducting  medium — wool,  feathers,  etc. — 

(to  protect  them  from  the  external  heat. 

Preserving  liquid  air. — Tliere  is  a far  greater 
'(difference  between  the  temperature  of  liquid  air 
((about  —190°)  and  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  than 
Ibetween  the  temperature  of  ice  and  boiling  water. 

(The  preservation  of  liquid  air  is  thus  a far  more 
difficult  problem  than  would  be  involved  in 
(preventing  cold  water  boiling  away  while  surrounded  l)y  a steam  jacket 
lat  200°.  James  Dewar  solved  the  problem  by  keeping  tho  liquid  air  in  a 


Fro. 


4 1 . — Dewar’s 
Flaslis. 
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double  (or  triple)  walled  vessel  wdth  the  space  between  the  walls  evacuated. 
Fig.  41.  Glass  is  a poor  conductor,  and  a vacuum  is  a non-conductor. 
Hence,  the  liquid  in  the  inner  vessel  can  receive  heat  only  from  above, 
and  by  radiation.  The  glass  walls  of  the  evacuated  space  are  also  silvered 
to  reduce  the  effects  of  radient  heat.  Still  air  is  a very  bad  conductor, 
so  that  the  open  end  of  the  vessel  is  plugged  hghtly  with  cotton  wool  in  order 
to  reduce  the  ingress  of  heat  from  outside  to  a minimum.  In  this  way, 
liquid  air  is  transported  by  rail,  etc.,  vith  a surprisingly  little  loss. 


Ozygavat 

/5*<tlm.pressune' 


Compressed  air 
2O0atm5 
pressure 


BoiUng 
'liquid,  /hr 


§ 14.  The  Manufacture  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen  from  Liquid  Air. 

Linde’s  process. — In  Linde’s  process  (1895),  purified  air  is  com- 
pressed to  about  200  atmospheres,  and  driven  along  a pipe  which 
divides  at  A,  Fig.  42,  into  two  streams  and  then  passes  down  the  interior 

tubes  of  a double  set  of  annular  or  con- 
centric pipes  similar  to  the  worm  tube. 
Fig.  40.  The  two  inner  tubes  finally 

ffltncenat 

'■iF^m.prtsiu/^  then  passes  through  a spiral  8,  via  the  regu- 
lating valve  R,  and  finally  streams  at  C 
into  the  collecting  vessel.  The  action  is 
here  similar  to  that  described  in  the  process 
for  the  liquefaction  of  air.  Fig.  40.  After 
a time,  the  air  is  liquefied  in  the  collect- 
ing vessel,  about  the  spiral  N.  The  rnore 
volatile  nitrogen  boils  off  more  rapidly 
than  the  oxygen.  Hence,  a gas  rich  in 
nitrogen  passes  up  one  of  the  two  annular 
outer  pipes  as  indicated  on  the  left  of 
Fig.  42.  The  liquid  rich  in  oxygen  is  kept 
at  a constant  level  by  means  of  the  valve, 

and  thus  the  rate  at  which  the  hquid 

, , . . , air  in  the  collecting  vessel  is  allowed  to 

boil  is  sl»  regulated, 

from  Liquid  Air  (Diagram-  from  this  tube  on  the  right  of  hig.  42  along 
matic).  the  outer  annular  pipe,  and  finally  emerges 

from  the  apparatus  whence  it  is  pumped  into  cyhndera,  etc.,  for  u^. 
If  the  valves  are  all  properly  regulated,  the  inrushing  air  is  cooled  by 
the  counter  currents  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  two  latter  gases  pass 
along  the  tubes  as  indicated  in  the  diagram.  The  tubes,  etc.,  are  all  \ve 
insulated  with  non-conducting  materials — ^feathers,  wool,  etc.  By  this 
process  oxygen  can  be  obtained  as  pure  as  is  desired,  but  the  escapmg 
nitrogen  contains  over  7 per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

Claude’s  counter- current  process  of  rectification.--An  improve- 
ment on  Linde’s  process,  by  G.  Claude  (1903),  enables  practically 
pure  oxygen  and  nitrogen  to  be  obtained.  Compressed  cooled  au 
enters  at  the  lower  part  of  a tower  packed  with  glass  balls,  and  dou  n 
which  a stream  of  liquid  air  trickles.  The  compressed  air  111  condensing 
volatilizes  some  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ow  . 
There  is  thus  a down  stream  of  liquid  air,  and  an  up-curren  o mi 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  These  are  brought  into  very  close  contoct.  borne 
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ftrogen  is  evaporated  from  the  dovTi-streaming  liquid,  and  some  oxygen 
(condensed  from  the  up-streaming  gases.  The  heat  supphed  by  the  con- 
-unsation  of  the  oxygen  evaporates  some  of  the  nitrogen.  Tlie  condensed 
(tygen  becomes  part  of  the  doAvn- streaming  liquid.  As  a result  of  the 
lihole  process,  nitrogen  containing  from  5-7  per  cent,  of  oxygen  escapes 
the  top,  and  hquid  oxygen  containing  less  than  2 per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
ccapes  at  the  bottom.  By  condensing  some  of  the  escaping  gas,  and 
idng  it  as  the  hquid  for  another  scrubber,  it  is  possible  to  free  the  escaping 
ttrogen  from  all  but  an  insignificant  trace  of  oxygen. 

These  processes  enable  oxygen  to  be  made  comparatively  cheaply — one 
mn  of  coal  for  driving  the  compression  apparatus  is  said  to  furnish  one 
'cn  of  oxygen  and  four  tons  of  nitrogen.  As  Linde  says,  “ the  heat  is 
iiminated  from  the  air  exclusively  by  the  expenditure  of  internal  work,” 
i.'iat  is,  the  work  required  for  the  liquefaction  of  these  gases  is  solely 
»ent  in  separating  the  molecules  of  the  gases  from  one  another  against 
lueir  inter-molecular  attractions. 

Questions. 

1.  On  the  basis  of  the  Kinetic  Theory  deduce  a relationship  between  the 
res-suro  of  a gas  and  the  velocity  and  density  of  its  molecules.  Calculate  the 
iiolecular  weight  of  an  unknown  gas  which  under  precisely  similar  conditions, 
ikes  Til 7 times  as  long  as  oxygen  to  diffuse  through  an  aperture. — Sheffield 
mil'. 

2.  How  do  you  understand  that  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  applies 
a case  in  which  a coiled  spring  (as  of  brass)  is  compressed  within  a vessel  of 

fiass  or  porcelain,  and  then  completely  dissolved  in  an  acid  ? — Massachusetts  Inst, 
••ichnology. 

3.  Describe,  with  an  explanation  of  the  theoretical  principles  involved,  the 
'locess  for  obtaining  oxygen  on  the  industrial  scale  by  liquefying  atmospheric  air. 
IBoard  of  Educ. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Oxygen 


Atomic  weight,  O = 16;  molecular  weight  O;  = 32  ; hi-  or  quadri-valent. 
Melting  point, —227°;  boiling  point,  — 182-6°  ; critical  temperature  —119°. 
Relative  vapour  density  (Hj  = 1),  31-762  ; (air  = 1)  1-1045.  One  litre  of  oxygen 
at  0°,  760  mm.,  and  at  latitude  46°  at  sea-level,  weighs  1-4292  grams,  and  1 gram 
occupies  0-6997  litre. 


§ I.  Oxygen — Occurrence  and  History. 


Occurrence. — About  one-fourth  of  the  atmospheric  air,  by  weight, 
consists  of  free  oxygen,  and  water  contains  nearly  89  per  cent,  of  combined 
oxygen.  Oxygen  also  forms  a material  part  of  rocks.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  weight  of  the  rocks  which  make  up  the 
haK-mile  crust  of  the  earth  is  oxygen,  see  p.  9. 

History. — Karl  Wilhelm  Scheele’s  laboratory  notes,  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science,  at  Stockholm,  are  said  to  prove  that  Scheele 
discovered  oxygen  gas  some  time  before  1773.  Scheele  called  the  gas 
“ fire-air  ” and  “ vital  air.”  Scheele  made  oxygen  by  heating  red  oxide  of 

mercury ; sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxide ; nitre ; and  some  other  sub- 
stances. Scheele  did  not  publish  an 
account  of  his  work  rmtil  1777.  Mean- 
while Joseph  Priestley  independently 
prepared  the  same  gas,  which  he  called 
“dephlogisticated  air,”  while  examining 
the  effect  of  heat  upon  a great  variety 
of  substances  confined  in  a cyhnder 
(A,  Fig.  43)  along  wth  mercury,  and 
inverted  in  a trough  of  mercury,  some- 
what as  m Fig.  43.  Priestley  focused 
the  sun’s  rays  upon  the  different  sub- 
stances by  means  of  a “ burning  lens 
of  12  inches  diameter,  and  20  inches 
focal  distance.”  Priestley  announced 

Fio.  43.-Priestley’B  Experiment.  IstTlu  im 

I endeavoured  to  extract  air  from  mercurms  mlcinains  per  sc  and 
I presently  found  that  by  means  of  this  lens,  air  was  expelled  from 
it  very  readily.  Having  got  about  three  or  four  times  as  ranch  ^ 
the  bulk  of  my  materials,  I admitted  water  to  it  and  found  that  it  was 


• That  is,  mercuric  oxide,  or  red  oxide  of  mercury. 
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mot  imbibed  by  it.  But  -what  surprised  me  more  than  I can  well  express, 
was  that  a candle  burned  in  this  air  with  a remarkable  brilliant  flame.” 
Many  erring  steps  have  stumbled  on  the  threshold  of  the  discovery  of 
'^xygen ; for  instance,  Eck  de  Sultzbach,  in  1489,  knew  that  red  oxide 
■i)f  mercury  gave  off  a “ spirit  ” when  heated ; had  he  named  and 
>solated  the  ‘‘  spirit  ” he  would  have  been  credited  with  the  discovery 
f)f  oxygen.  There  are  also  indications  in  old  books  that  the  Greeks 
iinew  about  oxygen  in  the  fourth  century ; and  that  the  Chinese  were 
bocquaintcd  with  the  gas  long  before  Priestley’s  and  Scheele’s  experiments. 


Fia.  44. — The  Preparation. of  Oxygen. 


§ 2.  The  Preparation  of  Oxygen. 

Mercuric  oxide  process. — When  a supply  of  oxygen  is  required  for 
'sxperiniental  purposes,  the  apparatus  can  be  arranged  differently  from 
Vriestley’s  plan.  The  mercuric  oxide  can  be  placed  in  a hard  glass  tube 
11,  Fig.  44,  bent  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  fitted  with  a cork  B,  and  bent- 
IJass  delivery  tube  C.  One 
ind  of  the  delivery  tube 
ips  hr  water.  Fig.  9,  or  in 
ipecial  cases,  in  mercury, 

Vig.  44.  The  mercury 
aas-trough  shotvn  at  1) 
i\in  be  worked  with  5 lbs. 
if  mercury,  and  it  is 
onvenient  for  collecting 
mall  quantities  of  gas 
t'hen  it  is  desirable  to 
-eep  the  gas  out  of  con- 
wict  with  water.  In 
iiost  cases,  of  course,  the  ordinary  water  pneumatic  trough.  Fig.  9,  will 
ee  used.  The  temperature  of  the  vessel  containing  the  mercuric  oxide 
gradually  raised.  The  air  in  the  tube  is  first  driven  off  and  allowed  to 
«oape.  Later,  globules  of  mercury  begin  to  collect  in  the  upper  part  of 
I'le  tube,  and  oxygen  is  given  off.  The  mercuric  oxide  decomposes  : 
= •^Hg  0.^.  The  oxygen  is  collected  for  examination ; the 
lueicury  collects  in  the  bend  E,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  mercury  running 
mck  on  to  the.  hot  glass  and  cracking  the  tube.  10  grams  of  ‘ mercuric 
odde  give  not  quite  half  a litre  of  oxygen. 

Many  other  oxides  are  available — e.g.  gold  and  silver  oxides  decompose 
/ lower  temperatures  than  mercury  oxide,  while  manganese  peroxide  (p3n’o- 
s^site)  decomposes  at  a higher  temperature.  Unlike  silver,  mercury,  and 
■bid  oxides,  manganese  oxide  docs  not  break  dowm  into  the  corresponding 
•etal  and  oxygen,  but  rather  into  a complex  oxide  similar  in  composition 
Lit  luineral  hausmannite  — Mn^O,,.  The  reaction  is  symbolized ; 

~ + 02-  Gold,  silver,  and  mercuric  oxides  are  not  often 

ued  on  account  of  the  expense. 

The  action  of  heat  on  potassium  chlorate.— Potassium  chlorate  is  a 
ihite  crystalline  solid  which  melts  to  a clear  liquid  when  heated  to  about 
higher  the  melted  chlorate  appears  to  boil,  because 
tbbles  of  oxygen  gas  are  copiously  evolved.  The  potassium  chlorate  is 
•jcomposing.  When  the  bubbling  ceases,  the  molten  mass  begins  to 
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slum  perchlorate,  potassium  chloucle,  ^Icar  liquid  and 

™i,cd  still  forthor-over  60tl"-tl.c  %e  W 

the  potassium  perchlorate  doeomposes,  g oxygen.  Henee, 

products  of  decomposition  are  ,P“  ^ ' j^^gj,(,uric  oxide  for  the  prepara- 
potassium  chlorate  can  be  use^^^^^  potassium  chlorate  will  give  nearly 

tion  of  oxygen  gas.  g litres  of  oxygen.  The  amount 
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of  oxygen  given  off  by  heating  a 
dehnite  weight  of  mercuric  oxide 
or  potassium  chlorate  can  be  de- 
termined by  placing  about  a gram 
of,  say,  potassium  chlorate,  drim 
at  150°,  in  a hard  glass  tube  C, 
Fig.  45.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
no  chlorate  sticks  to  the  side  of 
the  tube  or  it  may  escape  the 
action  of  heat.  The  increase  in 
weight  of  the  tube  before  amd 
after  the  introduction  of  the 
chlorate  represents  the  amount 
of  chlorate  used.  After  the 
chlorate  has  been  heated,  very 
gently  at  first,  and  afterwar^ 
very  strongly,  cool,  weigh  the 
tube,  and  also  measure  the 
volume  of  oxygen  in  the  burette. 
Tlie  manipulation  with  the 
burette  is  the  same  as  described 
for  Fig.  32,  p.  91.  The  loss  m 
weight  of  the  tube  represents 
the  amount  of  oxygen  which 
has  been  expelled;  and  this 
number  will  agree  closely  with 
the  weight  of  the  gas  calculated 

. . ’C  j_l Q<r6 
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One  end  of  a glass  rod  is  drawn  out  into  a thread,  and  the  narrow  end  is  dipped 
several  times  in  melted  potassium  chlorate  so  that  each  layer  of  salt  solidifies 
oeforo  the  rod  is  dipped  again.  When  a head  has  been  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
lod,  dip  the  rod  into  a test-tube  heated  red  hot  at  one  end  so  that  the  salt  is  about 
. centimetre  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Take  care  not  to  toucli  the  sides  of 
' iihe  tube.  As  the  chlorate  melts,  it  slowly  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube  ; 
1 ..ach  drop  of  chlorate  as  it  falls  explodes  with  a sharp  detonation. 


Potassium  chlorate  process  for  making  oxygen.— For  regular  experi- 
mental work,  oxygen  is  prepared  by  heating  a mixture  of  potassium  chlorate 
!inot  powdered)  with  its  own  bulk  of  manganese  dioxide  oxgyen  mixture 
— in  a wide-necked  Florence  flask,  or  a retort,  or  a special  copper  “ oxygen 
flask,”  ^ fitted  ■with  a wide  delivery  tube,  because  the  gas  is  liable  to  come 
ibfF  rapidly  in  rushes.  The  flask  is  best  clamped  while  tilted  slightly 
liowmtvard  towards  the  mouth,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  46,  because  a 


j Fig.  46 The  Preparation  of  Oxygen.  Fig.  47. — The  Preparation 

I of  Oxygen. 

Considerable  amount  of  moisture  is  usually  discharged  from  the  mixture, 
I land  there  is  a risk  of  the  moisture  trickhng  back  and  cracking  the  glass. 
I IThe  gas  is  collected  over  water  as  in  the  case  of  hydrogen. 

I Peroxide  method. — A third  method  of  prepaiing  the  gas  depends 
- igpon  the  fact  that  sodium  dioxide — also  called  commercially  “ oxone  ” 
— is  decomposed  by  rvater  into  sodium  hydroxide  and  oxygen  : 2Na^02 
: ! -f-  2H.jO  = 4NaOH  + O.^.  Place  about  10  grams  of  dry  sodium  dioxide 
■ rn  a dry  200  c.c.  Erlenmeyer’s  fla.sk,  .<4,  Fig.  47.  The  flask  is  also  fitted 
i »vith  a stopper  B bored  with  two  holes.  One  hole  is  fitted  with  a delivery 
‘ rube  C,  and  the  other  hole  with  a tap  funnel  G containing  water.  The 
i.vater  from  the  funnel  is  allowed  to  fall,  drop  by  drop,  on  to  the  peroxide. 
Each  drop  of  water  produces  a definite  amount  of  gas,  so  that  the  rate  of 
.iwolution  of  the  gas  can  be  regulated  by  the  rate  at  which  water  is  allowed 
' o drop  from  the  funnel.  No  external  application  of  heat  is  required. 

: .‘>i  grams  of  the  peroxide  give  about  a litre  of  oxygen. 

Permanganate  process. — Many  other  methods  are  available  for  the 
ureparation  of  oxygen.  Heating  sulphuric  acid  wth  manganese  dioxide, 
.-hromic  acid,  potassium  dichromate,  potassium  permanganate,  etc.  In 
he  last  ca.se,  heat  a mixture  of,  say,  20  grams  of  potassium  permanganate 
vith  80-100  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (one  volume  of  the  concentrated 


' If  the  manganese  dioxide  contains  carbonaceous  matters,  an  explosion 
nay  occur.  Hence  the  manganese  dioxide  should  be  tested  by  lieating  a little 
vith  potassium  chlorate  before  a large  quantity  is  heated. 

’ 40  grams  of  the  oxygen  mixture  may  be  used  with  a 250  c.c.  flask. 
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, c in  fi  flask  with  a delivery  tube  and  safety 

acid  mth  94  Oxvgen  begins  to  come  off  when  the  tempera- 

funnel  as  in,  say,  big.  g „+mrlv  stream  Ten  grams  of  the 

ture  is  about  50°.^d  continue  Y ^ sulphuric  acid  give 

permanganate  with  between  40-oU  c.c.  oi  me 

just  over  a Utre  of  gas  particular  process  to  be  employed  must 

Industrial  preparation.  D P litres  of  gas,  not 

be  determined  by  cost  and  convenien  . ggnous,  and  convenience 

specially  purified,  are  require  > oxygen  be  required,  a com- 

is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  , P ^ 

plicated  apparatus  may  be  neede  , ppeded  to  remove  traces  of 

spared.  An  elaborate  apparatus  inay  be  nee 

impurities — say,  traces  of  ozone  ^ degree  of  iiurity.  Tliis 

potassium  chlorate  alone  wil  give  ^ , 40 — ip  his  work  on  the 

method  of  preparation  gas  are  needed,  say  for 

atomic  weight  of  r gfor  is  of  prime  importance.  Generally 

industrial  purposes,  the  , , • , operations  depends  upon  the  abihty 

speaking,  the  success  of  mdustnal  ^ Oxygen  was  formerly 

of  the  chemist  to  manufacture  his  pro  uc  (1881).  This  depends 

made  on  a manufacturing  oxide-BaO-is  heated 

upon  a very  interesting  reaction.  barium  dioxide  ; 2BaO  + 0, 

in  air  to  about  500°,  it  is  rapidly  oxidize  * temperature, 

= 2BaO,.  If  the  barium  d-xide  be  hjted  ^ , residue : 

800°,  the  oxygen  is  given  be  reoxidized  and  used 

2BaO,  = 2BaO  + 0.,  T^e  barium  ^oxide^^ean 

over  and  over  again,  j ich  forms  a compound  mth  barium 

matter,  dust,  and  any  ^'^bstance  vhich  to  ^lie  regulation 

oxide  which  is  not  decomposed  und  bich  were  overcome  by 

o?  the  temperature  offered  practica  Barium  oxide 

keeping  the  temperature  constant  •!  th  ^ ^ ^be  atmosphere  bo 

is  then  transformed  into  into  the  oxide 

about  2 kilos  per  square  cm.  J P reduced  pressure—about 

and  oxygen  at  the  same  ten  p pumped  off  under  these  conditions 

0-05  kilogram  per  square  cm.  ® gen  ^nd  4-10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

contained  about  90-96  per  cent^o^  against  the  cheaFr 

Brin’s  process  could  not  . , j;„tillation  of  hquid  air  (p.  12b). 

method  of  preparation  by  the  fmctmn  U 

Nearly  all  the  oxygen  on  the  electrolytic  process  indicated  on 

process.  Very  httlo  cylinders  under  a pressure  of 


pr^er  V.y  ht^  is  obtained  a pressure  of 

p.  93.  The  oxygen  IS  pumped  The  gas  may  be 

at  any  desired  rad,  by  opening  the  valve. 


§ 3.  Catalysis. 

The  action  of  manganese  °We^do^or£iow  precisely  how  the 

curious.  It  acts  as  a stimulant.  V e Oo  ^ _,j 

manganese  peroxide  do^  '^vb  ’ oxides^act  similarly,  but  not  quite  s 
what  is  taking  place.  Many  other  oxides  ^ 

vigorously-e.y.  feme,  copper  cob  ^ thing  to  find  thatth 

plLe  of  manganese  oxide.  It  is  quite  ^ 

1 Normally  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  1 033  kilog 
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'.)eed  of  reactions  is  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  presence  of  a “ foreign  ” 
libstance  whose  composition  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  the  same  as  it 
.las  at  the  beginning.  We  met  two  cases  in  connection  Avdth  the  combus- 
(On  of  hydrogen — platinized  asbestos,  and  moisture.  These  agents  arc 
■Dnveniently  grouped  together  as  “ catalytic  agents,”  and  the  general 
■aenomenon  is  called  “ catalysis.”  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
(catalytic  reactions  ” is  simply  a term  for  grouping  those  reactions 
those  speed  is  modified,  or  for  those  reactions  which  can  be  started 
rjT  the  presence  of  a small  amount  of  a substance  which  is  found  to 
jDssess,  at  the  end  of  the  reaction,  the  same  chemical  composition 
i>  it  had  at  the  beginning.  Tire  catalytic  agent  may  be  afiected  by 
i.teractioii  with  the  products  of  the  reaction,  etc.— see  “ Consecutive  rc- 
ctions”  (§  5).  The  word  “ catalysis  ” itself  explains  nothing.  To  think 
bherwise  would  lay  us  open  to  Mephistopheles’  gibe : 

A pompous  word  will  stand  you  instead 

For  that  which  will  not  go  into  the  head. 

hhis  means  that  too  much  trust  must  not  be  placed  in  words.  It  is  just 
hhen  ideas  fail  that  a word  comes  in  most  opportunely.  There  is  no 
it.fficulty  in  covering  an  obscure  idea  by  a word  so  that  the  word 
npears  to  explain  the  idea.  In  passing  back  from  the  word  to  the  idea, 
becomes  easy  to  believe  that  the  “ subjective  abstraction  has  an 
ojective  existence,”  or  that  because  there  is  a word,  something  real 
uust  he  behind  the  word. 

These  remarks  about  the  term  “ catalysis  ” might  be  applied,  mvtatis 
•■utandis,  to  many  of  the  terms  m common  use  in  chemistry — “ passive 
<;sistance,”  “ chemical  affinity,”  the  “ ions  ” of  the  ionic  theory,  etc. 
'Stwald  ingeniously  compares  the  action  of  a catalytic  agent  with  the 
otion  of  oil  on  a macliine,  or  of  a whip  on  a sluggish  horse.  Ostwald, 
lod  his  followers,  believe  that  the  reaction  mvst  be  actually  in  progress 
■eforc  the  catalytic  agent  can  act.  This  hmitation  is  quite  arbitrary  and, 

' ) far  as  we  can  see,  does  not  agree  with  all  the  facts.  Catalytic  agents 
lan  start,  accelerate,  or  retard  the  speed  of  chemical  reactions. 

I § 4.  The  Properties  of  Oxygen. 

i Oxygen,  like  air,  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a colourless,  tasteless, 
f:od  odourless  gas.  It  is  a little  heavier  than  air : 

Litre  of  normal  air  (760  mm.  and  0°) L292  grams. 

Litre  of  oxygen  (790  mm.  and  0°) 1-429  grams. 

Nixj'gen  is  appreciably  soluble  in  water — 100  volumes  of  water,  at  0°, 
tan  dissolve  nearly  5 volumes  of  oxygen  under  a normal  pressure  of  760  mm., 

' nd  at  20°  about  3 volumes  of  the  gas  are  dissolved.  Fish  are  dependent 
'■p<)n  the  air  dissolved  in  water  for  the  oxygen  they  need  for  respiration, 
.nimals  are  dependent  upon  the  oxygen  in  air  for  respiration.  A 
'■  louse  soon  dies  if  placed  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  oxygen.  Pure 
'xygen  can  be  breathed  for  a short  time  without  harm,  and  oxygen  is  used 
ledicinally  in  artificial  respiration  in  cases  of  suffocation,  carbon 
lonoxide  poi.soning,  etc.,  where,  owing  to  the  enfeebled  action  of  the 
mgs,  the  blood  is  not  sufficient!}'  aerated.  The  prolonged  inhalation  of 
xygc‘ii  soon  raises  the  temperature  of  the  body  dangerously  high.  An 
mmal  placed  in  ordinary  or  in  compressed  oxygen  soon  dies. 
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„•  -1  T,Ktinum  and  palladium  absorb  oxygen  at,  about 

gives  it  up  again  on  cooling.  „J’bursts  through  the  solid  crust 

exterior  fluid  metal— the  phenomenon  is  caUed  the 

,S'rf^rTt 

_U9",  osygan  , Lygen'^st  -119”  is  50  atmospheres. 

smallest  P»  s ’re  the  critical  temperature,  and  50  rrtnto. 

The  temperature  119  is  thereiore  Liquid  oxygen  boils  at 

spheres  is  the  critrcal  P™““"  f“'  . t^lilrc  gravity  of  1'13, 

J.1S2-5-,  pressure  760  mnr.  an  equal  bulk  of  ™ter. 

that  is,  liquid  oxygen  is  1 13  t piais^whito  solid  not  unlike  snow 

j;l"pcS°c”  'S.  Lhd  melui  at’^227”,  and  hss  a speciac  gravity  1-43. 
With  the  notation  used  before : _ ^ 

— I 


Oxygen 


Oxygen  ~ 0^yg"“Uquid  ~ 

Liquid  oxygen  is  Sen.' cartSges  charged 

were  tried  experimentaUy  whe  ^vithin  three  minutes  after 

Slig  or‘ to  oxygl"wm  evaporate.  This  ohjeetion  might  be  .ail 

— ru^nsSTn' 

r'be"ttt"  ^t&^^  »■ 

oiis  to  be'^Lcd  in  making  ““p  typifled  by  Priestley's 

The  great  128^^  A gloving  sphnt  of  wood  ( cedar 

quaint  observation,  indicated  o P^  bursts^into  flame,  the  carbon  of  the 
splints  ”)  when  plunged  into  oxygen  bu  biflammation  of  a glovnng  | 

wood  being  oxidized  to  carbon  diox^d^^^^^  alone  has  no  action  on 

splint  is  often  used  as  a test  for  o^yg®  • t,be  clear  hmewater  | 

:tlimewater,bataftoa  sp  .n  h» 

becomes  turbid.  Oxygen  oxides.  Iodine,  bromine, 

particularly  at  elevated  • companions  do  not  combine 

fluorine,  gold,  platinum,  and  argon  a.  ■ wth  all  the  elements 

Sotly  with  oxygen  1 possibly  bromine 

rrm*e£  brariaq£r£er  . to^^^^  S 

or  end  oTlherS’wfile  platinum  and  the  argon  family  vnll  be  ou 
at  the  other  end.  g^me  of  the  elements  can  be 

The  direct  combination  of  o yg  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus 

mustruted  by  ptoing  7-“  oombukion  W"*.  »d  to 

in  deflagrating  ^ The  glowing  piece  of  charcoal  burns 

jars  for  these  experiments. 
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,1'erj'  brightly  and  forms  a gaseous  oxide — carbon  dioxide,  CO.,.  Sulphur 
flurns  with  a lavender-blue  flame,  forming  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide— 
.(^0.2 — which  has  the  peculiar  odour  characteristic  of  burning  sulphur, 
rrhe  reaction  is  symbolized  : S + Oj  = SOo ; sulphur  dioxide  is  soluble 
m water  forming  sulphurous  acid — 1X2803^ — which  reddens  blue  litmus 
.lolution — H.,0  + SOo  = H2SO3.  The  experiment  can  be  conducted  as 
recommended  by  F.  Rudorff,  Fig.  48.  The  tw'o-necked  globe  is  corked  at 
:me  end  and  filled  \vith  oxygen  at  the  pneumatic  trough  in  the  ordinary 
manner ; one  neck  is  allowed  to  dip  in  a beaker  of  water  as  .«1iowti  in 
ihe  diagram.  When  the  deflagrating  spoon,  fitted  with  a tightly  fitting 
uork,  is  inserted  ^vith  the  burning  sulphur  mto  the 
:;lobe,  the  water,  coloured  with  blue  litmus,  rises  in 
hhe  vessel  as  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  absorbed.  At 
.ihe  same  time  the  htmus  changes  in  colour,  showing 
ihe  formation  of  an  acid  during  the  buming  of  the 
•’..ulphur.  Phosphorus  burns  in  oxygen  vigorously 
land  brilliantly,  forming  a white  cloud  of  phosphorus 
intoxidc — ^P20j.  The  reaction  is  represented : 

HP  + 5O2  = 2P2O5.  The  phosphorus  pentoxide  dis- 
solves in  water,  forming  phosphoric  acid — H3P0^. 

IThe  reaction  is  \vritten  : PaOg  + SH.jO  = 2H3PO4. 

jrrhese  reactions  will  be  studied  in  more  detail  when 
■he  elements  in  question  receive  individual  treatment. 

It  might  be  added  that  dry  sulphur,  dry 
ijhosphorus,  and  dry  carbon  burn  with  great  diffi- 
:ulty  or  not  at  all  in  dry  oxygen.  In  fact,  perfectly 
idried  substances  often  appear  to  be  chemically 
nnert,  whereas  they  react  vigorously  if  a trace  of 
nnoisture  be  present. 

To  show  the  combustion  of  iron  in  oxygen  gas,  tie  a tuft  of  “ steel  wool  ” 

1 o the  end  of  a stout  iron  wire  by  means  of  a piece  of  steel  wire.  Heat  the 
iiind  of  the  wool  in  a Bunsen’s  flame,  until  incipient  combustion  begins, 
>:.nd  quickly  plunge  it  mto  a jar  of  oxygen  on  the  bottom  of  which  a layer 
f'f  water,  sand,  or  asbestos  paper  has  been  placed.  The  wool  burns  with 
lazzling  scintillations,  the  product  of  the  reaction — iron  oxide — falls  to 
he  bottom  of  the  jar  in  fused  globules.  When  cold,  the  oxide  of  iron 
resembles  a blacksmith’s  hammer  scale.  It  is  called  black  or  magnetic 
raxide  of  iron — Fe.jO^.  The  reaction  is  usually  written : 3Fe  + 20, 
"^  = The  subject  of  oxidation  and  combustion  will  be  resumed  hi 

. later  chapter. 


Fio.  48. — Riidorff’s 
Gas  Jar. 


§ 5.  Consecutive  Reactions. 

Let  us  return  to  the  action  of  heat  on  potassium  chlorate.  The  repre- 
tentation  of  a chemical  reaction  by  means  of  an  equation  emphasizes  the 
1 haracter  of  the  initial  and  of  the  end  products  of  the  reaction,  but  it  con- 
^■■eys  no  idea  of  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction — how  the  different  materials 
nteract  to  give  the  final  products.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  quite  a 
lumber  of  intermediate  stages  temporarily  subsist  before  the  drama  of 
Mie  reaction  closes  with  the  final  act— the  formation  of  the  end  products. 
'■  ’hero  is  plenty  of  evidence  leading  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  a kaleido- 
copic  sequence  of  changing  scenes  during  the  progress  of  what  are  usually 
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■ 1 suTJBOSG  that  water  has  no  more  right 

considered  simple  reactions.  > the  glass  of  the  vessel  in 

to  representation  in  the  J^emma  equat^^^^^^^ 

v^hich  the  reaction  occurs.  M ^ ® „.iost  substances  with 

that  water  influence  of  moisture  on  the  oxidation  of 

;:^fogi:\;dpi:^^^^^^^^^ 

but  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  investigations  on  the 

As  a result  of  quite  a number  of  the  available  cir- 

decomposition  of  potassium  ° ^ imagination,  a peep  behind  the 

cumstantial  evidence,  we  are  abl  ^ firstly,  it  is  not  quite 

curtain  which  hides  the  cours  .i;„„;fie  is  not  changed  in  any  way 

correct  to  say  that  the  examination  of  the  manganese 

during  the  reaction  because  a imc  p , . , g m-,dcj.gone  a phj'sical, 

lxile,beforeandafterthe^^^^^^ 

if  not  a ehenneal,  cha  g y to 

becomes  amorphous.  T 8 . ^he  same  chemical  composition 

the  reaction  m spite  of  the  tact  tnar  g^oondly,  the  manganese  dioxide 
at  the  end  as  it  had  at  the  ^ chlorate  to  form  one  of  the 

is  probably  oxidized  by  the  decon  P 8 ^ ^o  oot  know. 

'u'nLble  higher  oxides  »' oxide:  MoO.« 
This  f 

:X  reoTon  con  the'n  be  represented  by  the  egu.tion  : 

’iKClOa  + MnO.,  =|kC1  + Mn0„+2  .••(!) 

Thirdly,  the  nnstl  oxide  ££»X„^rst°iX;;^an?“  iolntti 
C“eSn;X“mi;nes/ dioxide,  end  libersting  free  oxygen  : 

The  manganese  dioxide  so  formed  is  again  ox^^^ 

and  closing  scenes  are  represented  . n , 1 + 30., 

OK- fin  T4-  MnO.i  = 2KC1  L-r  ivun-'.2i  r 

Kgnetions  ,t,  »d  .“'expressed  in  J^e  ,nost  genern,  fornr,  indiente  thnt 
we  are  dealing  with  a reaction  in  which 

A M and  M ->  R X n tVin 

where  A and  B JosP^f lively  denote 

not  form  B directly.  CorisecuUve^eactm^^  necessarily  appear  as 

mediate  products  are  Produced  which 

final  products  in  the  n^°^lnother  can  start.  Die  speed  of 

one  stage  must  be  in  ^^^aTon  the  speed  of  the  intermediate 

formation  of  B from  A obvio^y  depend  ^P^  M ->  B be  very  sbi^ 

reactions.  If  the  reaction  A M be^^^e  y ^ ,d  be 

the  intermediate  product  M Several  examples  are  know'ii.  On  tl 

Sf  Kc'Xy  Sow!  nnd  M .d.  B be  very  tat,  it  would 
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iiopcless  to  look  for  intermediate  products,  and  the  evidence  in  support 
the  assertion  that  the  reaction  involves  a sequence  of  consecutive  or 
iffitermediate  reactions  must  bo  cLrcunistantial,  not  direct  pioof. 

§ 6.  Concurrent  or  Side  Reactions. 


Attention  must  be  again  drawn  to  the  curious  way  potassium  chlorate 
Idecomposes  when  heated  (p.  129).  Part  of  the  chlorate  decomposes  into 
xjotassium  chloride  and  oxygen  : 

2KCIO3  2KC1  + 30a 

and  part  oxidizes  another  part  of  the  chlorate  into  potassium  perchlorate 
IKCIOJ  ; 

KCIO3  + 3KCIO3  ->  KCl  + 3KCIO3 

EThese  two  reactions  proceed  side  by  side— concurrently,  yet  independently, 
HMeasurements  of  the  relative  proportions  of  potassium  perchlorate  and 
(oxygen  formed  at  different  temperatures  show  that  the  potassium  per- 
cchlorate  reaction  proceeds  nearly  t\vice  as  fast  as  the  other  reaction.  The 
Uower  the  temperature,  the  greater  the  relative  speed  of  the  perchlorate 
rreaction.  Hence  as  the  potassium  perchlorate  accumulates  in  the  system, 
ttho  molten  mass  becomes  more  and  more  viscid,  and  if  the  temperature  be 
bbelow  the  melting  point  of  potassium  perchlorate  (610°),  the  mass  solidifies 
iiwhen  enough  potassium  perclilorate  has  accumulated  in  the  system,  even 
ithough  the  temperature  be  higher  than  the  melting  point  of  potassium 
cchlorate  (340°).  When  the  temperature  is  raised  high  enough,  the  potas- 
-sium  perchlorate  decomposes  into  potassium  chloride  and  free  oxygen. 
IHere  again  the  opening  and  closing  scenes  are  represented  by  the  equation  : 

KCIO3  = KCl  + 20.3 

IBut  the  whole  reaction  could  perhaps  be  better  represented  by  the 
8 scheme : ^ 

Between  340°-610°  Above  610'’ 


fiTfpio  ^ KCl  + 3KC10,  ->  4KC1  + 60^ 

6KC103>^  2KC1  + 3O3 

IWhen  two  or  more  reactions  proceed  simultaneously  and  indepen- 
tdently  side  by  side  in  the  same  system  they  are  said  to  be  concurrent 
( or  side  reactions.  If  one  of  the  reactions  proceeds  much  faster  than  the 
(othem,  it  is  said  to  be  the  main  reaction  ; the  others,  side  reactions. 
' HTen  potassium  chlorate  is  heated  with  manganese  dioxide,  no  potassium 
1 perchlorate  hae  yet  been  detected  among  products  of  the  reaction.  Hence 
I it  is  inferred  that  no  potassium  perchlorate  is  formed.  If  this  be  correct. 


^ > It  will  also  be  obvious  that  the  same  reasoning  must  apply  in  a longer  series 

j of  intermediate  reactions;  A — M — »N  ; N *•  B,  etc.  Similarly,  one  or 
' i I more  of  the  intermediate  reactions  might  be  concurrent  reactions  (see  below),  or 
I opposing  reactions  (]).  97). 

This  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  decomposition  of  potassium  chlorate 
! I by  heat  shows  how  the  relative  proportions  of  potassium  chloride,  perchlorate, 

1 and  oxygen  depend  on  the  temperature,  and  almost  an  infinite  number  of  equa- 
h tions  are  possible.  The  students  must  bear  this  in  mind  when  reading  many 
I text-books,  for  the  reaction  is  often  represented  by  complex  equations.  It  can 
I be  shown  that  all  so  far  proposed  are  special  cases  of  the  sinqile  equations  described 
i in  the  text,  and  these  are  biased  on  the  work  of  VV.  H.  Sodeau  (1900-1903). 
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the  cyclic  reactions  between  the  manganese  dioxide  and  potassium  chlorate 
proceed  rapidly  at  a temperature  much  lower  than  that  at  which  the 
perchlorate  reaction  has  acquired  an  appreciable  velocity.  In  fine,  the 
Latalytic  agent  accelerates  at  least  one  of  the  two  concurrent  reactions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  above  outline  gives  a complete  re- 
presentation of  this  remarkable  reaction.  The  products  of  the  reaction 
may  interact  with  themselves  or  with  the  catalytic  reagent.  I" 
casL  part  of  the  oxygen  comes  off  as  ozone,  and  the  products  of  the  re- 
action may  contain  a little  chlorine.  Traces  of  potassium  permanganate 
have  been  detected  among  the  residual  products.  1 he  chlorine  and  potas- 
sium permanganate  arc  probably  formed  by  a reaction  between  the  potos- 
sium  chloride  and  the  manganese  dioxide.  As  soon  as  the  studen  g 
beyond  the  kindergarten  or  pyrotechnical  stages,  chemistry  becomes 

intellectually  fascinating. 

§ 7.  The  Origin  of  the  Terms  : Acid,  Base,  and  Salt. 

The  early  chemists  appear  to  have  gradually  learned  to  arrange  certain 
substances  into  two  groups  according  as  these  substances 
quahties  in  common  with  vinegar  or  with  wood  / 

nailed  acids  {from  the  Latin,  acidns,  acid) ; and  the  latter,  alka 
(from  the  Arabian,  alkali,  ashes  of  a plant),  because  the  alkahes  were 
aeneraUy  obtained  by  calcining  various  materials  and  reduen^  them  to 
Lhes  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Robert  Boyle  sum- 

oarSd  sXhur!  (3)  restored  vogctoble  colours  reddened  by  ee.ds 
S w hid  the  piwer  of  reaeting  uith  aeid.  to  prodoee  mdrUerent 

“"Cprlperties  of  acids  and  alkalies  were  thus  oppo^ 

ISSSSs 

SeliSS  alkahes,  mctahic’ oxides  (“  calces  ”),  and  all  substances  which 
of  acids  or  bases.  Thus  aluminium 

solution  with  water  which  has  a , . copper  sulphate  reddens 

of  its  alkaline  qualities,  and  turns  blue  litmus  , ®°PPer  suip 

blue  litmus;  sodium  carbonate  and  baTes,  even 

etc.  Conversely,  substances  may  H ,SiOo,  has  no  action 

though  they  have  no  action  on  ox  de,  CuO,  is  a 

on  blue  litmus,  and  yet  it  is  an  acid  ; similarly  copper  ox  , 

base  without  action  on  red  litmus. 
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§ 8.  Acids. 

In  his  study  of  the  properties  of  oxygen,  Lavoisier  noticed  that  when 
ccertain  elements  were  burnt  in  oxygen,  the  resulting  oxide  forms  an  acid 
vwith  water— e.fir.  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  Hence  Lavoisier 
tconcludcd  (1777)  that  “ oxygen  is  an  element  common  to  all  acids,  and 
tthe  presence  of  oxygen  constitutes  or  produces  their  acidity.  Lavoisier 
(considered  oxvgen  to  be  the  essential  constituent  of  all  acids.  the 
rverv  name  oxygen,  given  to  this  element,  was  derived  from.  Greek  words 
‘ sigi'iifying  “ the  generative  principle  of  acids  ” — o^6s  (oxus),  sour,  and 
• yfvvdw  (gennao),  I produce — because  “ one  of  the  most  general  properties 
(of  this  element  is  to  form  acids  by  combining  with  many  different  sub- 
: stances.”  With  increasing  knowledge,  Lavoisier’s  oxygen  theory  of 
i acids  led  to  confusion  and  error,  and  it  was  gradually  abandoned  by 
I chemists  when  it  was  recognized  that: 

1.  Some  oxides  form  alkalies,  not  acids,  with  water.  E.g.  sodium, 
potassium,  and  calcium  oxides.  As  Humphry  Eavy  expressed  it,  the 
principle  of  acidity  of  the  French  nomenclature  might  now  likewise  be 

I called  the  principle  of  alkalescence.” 

2.  Some  acids  do  not  contaitv  oxygen.— Q.  L.  Berthollet  showed,  in  1/87, 
that  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid  is  a compound  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen,  but  contains  no  oxygen  ; and  he  also  came  to  a similar  conclusion 
with  regard  to  hydro-sulphuric  aci(l — hydrogen  sulphide.  But  for  some  time 
Lavoisier’s  reputation  had  more  weight  than  Berthollet  s facts.  In 
1810-11,  Humphry  Davy  proved  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  a compound 

I of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  and  that  no  oxygen  eould  be  detected  in  the 
It  compound.  In  1813  Davy  also  proved  that  hydriodic  acid  contained 
hydrogen  and  iodine,  but  no  oxygen.  Hence,  added  Davy,  acidity  is 
not  connected  ivith  the  presence  of  any  one  clement.” 

: As  a result  of  Davy’s  work,  the  acids  came  to  be  classed  as  hydracids-— 

j acids  containing  no  oxygen ; and  oxyacids— acids  formed  from  acidic 
I oxides.  In  1815  Dat^  suggested  the  possibility  that  hydrogen,  not 
oxygen,  gives  the  acid  characters  to  the  acids  : but  he  did  not  rush  to  the 
other  extreme  and  say  that  all  hydrogen  compounds  arc  necessarily  acids. 
Tliere  is  no  one  property  which  we  can  use  as  an  absolute  criterion  or 
I decisive  test  of  acidity.  In  a crude  sort  of  way,  it  can  be  said  that  acids 
! usually  have  a sour  taste,  are  usually  corrosive,  redden  the  blue  colour  of 
: vegetable  substances  (e.g.,  litmus) ; and  contain  hydrogen,  part  or  all  of  which 
can  be  replaced  when  the  acid  is  treated  with  a metal,  metallic  oxide,  hydroxide, 
or  carbonate.  Alum,  as  indicated  above,  does  not  contain  replaceable 
hydrogen,  and  it  would  not  therefore  be  classed  as  an  acid,  although  it  is 
sour,  corrosive,  and  colours  blue  litmus  red.  But  we  are  far  from  a satis- 
factory definition  of  acids,  although,  as  we  shall  sec,  we  can  make  a fair 
definition  in  terms  of  the  ionic  hypothesis.'  Sodium  bisulphate  has  a 
sour  taste,  is  corrosive,  reddens  blue  litmus,  and  contains  replaceable  hydro- 
gen, but  it  is  not  usuallj'  regarded  as  an  acid  because  of  its  mode  of  for- 
mation. Naturally  the  student  delights  in  clear,  sharp-cut  definitions, 
and  teachers  of  science  have  many  temptations  to  frame  definitions  and 

‘ -Although  the  definitions  in  terms  of  the  ionic  hypotliesis  are  not  very 
different  from  the  definitions  in  the  text,  so  far  as  practical  applications  are  con- 
cerned. 
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draw  boundary  lines  which  do  not  exist  in  nature.  ‘ Definitions,  said 
Hunter,  “ are  the  most  accursed  of  all  things  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

§ 9.  Salts. 

A salt  is  produced  by  replacing  all  or  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid 
bv  a metal  or  basic  radicle.  For  instance,  zinc  displaces  the  hydrogen 
of  sulphuric  acid  : Zn  H-  H.,SO,  = ZnSO,  + H.,  forming  zme  sulphate 
as  indicated  on  p.  92.  Hence  C.  Gerhardt  (1843)  defined  acids  to  bo 
“ salts  of  hydrogen  ” 


SO4-B1V.VLENT  RAmci.E. 

Hydrogen  sulphate  (sul 
phurio  acid) 

Zinc  sulphate  .... 
Sodium  sulphate  . 


H.,SO, 

ZnSO, 

Na.S04 


Cl  — U.VIVALENT  R.VDICLE. 

Hydrogen  chloride  (hydro- 
chloric acid) ....  HCl 
Zinc  chloride  ....  ZnCU 
Sodium  chloride  . . • NaCl 


Salts  of  the  binary  acids  {i.e.  acids  compounded  of  two  elements 
like  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrofluoric  acid,  etc  ) are  usually  named  by 
dropping  the  prefix  “ hydro-  ” and  changing  the  termination  -ic  into 
“ -idc.”  Thus  the  acids  just  named  furnish  chlorides,  fluorides,  etc.  T 
show  what  chlorides,  etc.,  are  in  question,  the  name  of  the  corresponding 
element  (or  elements)  is  introduced  as  an  adjective.  Tims  we  have  sodium 
chloride,  potassium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  etc. 

elements  arc  thus  used  adjectivally  in  the  same  sense  that  the  words 
“stone,”  “ brick,”  and  “svood  ” prefixed  to  “ house  ” are  adjectival,  an 

indicate  the  kind  of  house  in  question.^  . , „ 1 

The  salts  of  the  ternary  acids  {i.e.  acids  AVith  three  elemc^^  ) 
named  bv  changing  the  “ -ic  ” termination  of  the  acid  into  -ate,  or  the 
“ ous  ” terS  of  the  acid  into  “ -ito,”  and  ^ding  the  word  so 
obtained  to  the  base  or  bases  forming  the  salt.  Thus  sulphuric 
forms  sulphates — e.g.  sodium  sulphate ; nitric  acid,  nitrates— e.p. 
nitrate-  Jilphurous^  acid,  sulphites— e.g.  ammonium  sulphite;  perchloiic 
acid  perchlorates — e.g.  potassium  perchlorate;  hypochlorous  aci  . yP  ' 
hypochlorite;  cotbonic  acid,  carbonates-r.p.  caic.om 

'"irnormS'  salts  all  the  displaceable  hydrogen  of  the  acid  1.  repl”^; 

the  ba  ” For  instance,  sorUnna  sulphatc-Na,SO,-.s  a normal  sdt 

dLplaced  bv  a base,  and  the  salt  still  contains  replaceable 

ryrgen“atSa,“'ttrnotl?ro  be  dmpta^  by  thc^^^^^^^ 

clement.  These  ideas  can  be  illustrated  graphicall>  sulphu  a . 


HO.o^O 
Sulphuric  acid. 


NaO-.  ^.^0 
Acid  sodium  sulphate. 


NaO>^^0 
Normal  sodium 
sulphate. 


NaO^q^O 

Sodium  potassium 
sulphate. 


■ , s„,„.  radicle,  Ire. 
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Sometimes  the  term  “ hydrogen  ” is  used  in  place  of  acid  ’’  for  the 
vocid  salts,  and  sometimes  the  prefix  “ hi-  ” or  “ cU-  ” is  appended  to  the 
ttcrm  for  the  acid  in  the  salt.  Thus  “ acid  sodium  sulphate  is  also  called 
“sodium  hydrogen  sulphate,”  “sodium  bisulphate,”  as  well  as^‘  mono- 
^sodiiim  sulphate,”  etc.  The  normal  salts  arc  sometimes  called  neutral 
ssalts  ” in  the  sense  that  all  the  hydrogen  has  been  neutralized  oi 
!:displaccd  from  the  acid.  These  salts,  however,  arc  not  necessarily  neutral 
tto  litmus — thus  normal  zinc  or  copper  sulphates  react  towards  litmus 
:ias  if  they  were  acids  ; borax,  sodium  nitrite,  and  normal  sodium  carbonate 
rreact  as  if  they  were  alkalies.'  Many  acid  salts  are  acid  to  litmus,  e.g. 
ssodium  hydrogen  sulphate ; others  are  alkaline,  e.g.  sodium  hydrogen 
ccarbonate  ; others  again  are  neutral,  e.g.  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  the  prefixes  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  ...  to 
cdiscriminate  between  the  different  salts  of  one  acid.  Thus  with  phosphoric 
;acid — phosphorus  quinquevalent — 


HO. 

H0^P=0 

Phosphoric 

acid. 


NaO\ 

HO-;P=o 

HO^ 

Monosodium 

phoapluite. 


NaO, 

NaO^P=0 

Disodium 

phosphate. 


NaOv 

NaO-,P=0 

NaO^^ 

Normal  or  tri-sodium 
phosphate. 


It  would  be  a mistake  to  assume  that  all  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  is 
1 replaceable  bv  a base.  Thus,  so  far  as  we  know,  hypophosphorous  acid 
H ^PO.^ — has  only  one  of  its  three  hydrogen  atoms  replaceable  by  a metal. 
No  one  has  ever  prepared  Na.^HPO.„  or  Na.,PO,.  The  number  of  atoms 
I of  hydrogen  in  one  molecule  of’  an  acid  which  are  replaceable  by  a 
1 metal,  or  a radicle,  is  termed  the  basicity  of  the  acid.  Thus  hydro- 
I chloric  acid — HCl — is  monobasic  because  each  molecule  of  hydrochloric 
acid  contains  one  replaceable  hydrogai  atom  ; sulphuric  acid — — is 
dibasic;  phosphoric  acid— H^PO.,— is  tribasic  ; and  silicic  acid — H^SiO^— is 
tctrabasic.  Hypophosphorous  acid — H3PO2 — is  monobasic. 


§ 10.  Neutralization. 

A solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  like  other  acids,  colours  blue  litmus  red  ; 
and  a solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  like  other  alkalies,  colours  red  litmus 
blue.  It  is  possible  to  mix  the  acid  with  the  alkali  so  as  to  furnish  a solu- 
tion which  neither  tastes  like  sulphuric  acid  nor  hke  sodium  hydroxide. 
The  mixture  on  evaporation  furnishes  a crj’stalline  solid  which  neither 
colours  blue  litmus  red,  nor  red  litmus  blue.  The  product  of  the  reaction 
! is  said  to  be  neutrcil,  and  the  process  of  neutralization  consists  in  adding 
i an  acid  to  an  alkali,  or  of  an  alkali  to  an  acid,  until  a neutral  substance  is 
! obtained.  The  result  of  the  reaction  is  called  a salt.  The  salt  contains 
i the  metal  of  the  base,  and  the  radicle  of  the  acid.  The  litmus  used  to 

i to  give  it  an  adjectival  form  ; hydric  chloride  ; potassic  chloride  ; calcic  chloride  ; 
etc.  This  system  has  been  abandoned  unless  it  is  desired  to  distinguish  between 
-OU.S  ” and  “ -ic  ” compounds — e.g.  ferrous  chloride,  and  ferric  chloride,  etc. 

' Usually  mercurous,  mercuric,  cupric,  aluminium,  chromic,  ferric,  stannous, 
stannic,  antimonious,  and  bismuthous  salts  with  the  common  acids  have  an 
acid  reaction — redden  blue  litmus  ; while  the  borates,  carbonates,  chromati's, 
hypochlorites,  nitrites,  phosphates,  silicates,  sulphides,  and  sulphites  have  an 
alkaline  reaction — turn  red  litmus  blue. 
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determine  the  point  of  neutralization  is  eallcd  an  indicator.  Several 
other  indicators  besides  litmus  arc  available  ; e.g.  phenolphthalein  furnishes 
a pink  coloration  with  alkaline  solutions,  and  is  colourless  with  acids  and 
neutral  solutions ; methyl  orange  is  yellow  with  alkalies ; pink  with  acid 
and  orange  with  neutral  solutions.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  neutral  point  is  here  referred  arbitrarily  to  the  behaviour 

of  litmus.  , , 

Richter’s  work. — The  above  experiment  coupled  with  numerous 

others  with  different  acids  and  bases  have  proved  that  acids  arid  alkahes 
unite  to  form  salts  in  constant  proportions.  Many  of  the  early  chemiste 
—W  Homberg  (1699),  A.  L.  Lavoisier  (1782),  H.  Cavendish  (1/88)  i. 
Bergman  (1785),  C.  F.  Wenzel  (1777),  etc.— had  a more  or  less  clear  idea 
that  a definite  weight  of  a base  neutralized  a definite  amount  of  a given 
acid : but  J.  B.  Richter,  in  an  important  study  of  this  subject  between 
1791  and  1802,  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  weights  of  the  various 
acids  which  neutralize  a certain  fixed  weight  of  one  of  the  bases  are  ^ e 
same  for  certain  fixed  weights  of  all  the  bases;  and  tlie  same  nu^ 
hold  good  for  the  neutralization  of  the  acids  by  the  bases.  This  is  Richter  s 
law  of  proportionality.  Consequently  it  is  possible  to 
numbers  to  the  acids  and  bases.  For  instance,  using  modem  data  and 

terms  : 


Acids. 


Bases. 


Ammonium  hydroxide 
Calcium  hydroxide  . 
Sodium  hydroxide  . 
Potassium  hydroxide 


Equivalent 

weight. 

. 36-06 

. 37-00 

. 40-01 

. 66-00 


I 


Equivalent 
weight. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  . . ■ 20-01 

Hydrochloric  acid  . • • 36-47 

Sulphuric  acid  ....  49-04 

Nitric  acid 63-0..  , i i 

A table  analogous  with  this,  but  with  less  accurate  data  was  calculated 
in  1802  by  G E.^Fischer  from  J.  B.  Richter’s  data,  and  this  was  the  fiis 
table  of  equivalent  weights  published.  The  weights  of  the  acids  in  one 
column  represent  the  amounts  required  to  neutralize  the  quantity  of  any 
or"sS  Ldieated  in  the  other  column  : and  conversely  he  weights 
of  the  bases  in  the  second  column  represent  amounts  required 
trahze  the  quantity  of  any  one  of  the  acids  indicated  in  the  ^ 

Thus  56  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  will  “ f f 

hydrofluoric  acid,  36‘47  grams  o hydrochloric  acid  49  04  g 
phuric  acid,  63-02  grams  of  nitric  acid,  etc.,  of 

Lid  will  neutralize  35'05  grams  of  ammonium  hy^^oxide  3/  6 g 
calcium  hydroxide,  etc.  Richter  mixed  up  valuabk  wo^^^^^ 

several  fantastic  hypotheses,  and  he  also  cooked  ^cd  rather 

so  that  they  represent  \hat  he  thinks  he  ough^ 

thanwh»t  reasonably  sceptical 

it  deserved.  inw  Hmt  when  two  neutral 

It  follows  as  a corollary  from  ^^^hter  s law  that  when 

salt  solutions  mutually  decompose  one  ^other^^  neutrahzed  by  a 
L^«lL:nnr^^^^^  hy  an  equivalent  weight  of 
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jinothcr  acid.  It  also  follows  from  Richter  s law  that  if  one  metal  is  pre- 
ijipitated  by  another  metal  from  a neutral  salt,  the  neutrality  is  maintained. 
Ivichtcr’s  generalization  has  been  styled  “ the  law  of  jiroportionality,’ 
the  law  of  equivalent  ratios,”  etc.,  and  it  is  obviously  a special  case  of 
i’he  law  of  reciprocal  proportions  of  p.  28  discovered  a few  years  later. 

Neutralization  versus  hydrolysis. — The  process  of  neutralization  of  a 
■tasic  hydroxide  by  an  acid  is  attended  by  the  formation  of  a salt  and  water 
We  shall  find  later  that  some  salts— e.j7.  zinc  sulphate,  sodium  carbonate, 
.lotassium  cyanide,  etc. — are  partially  decomposed — i.e.  hydrolyzed — by 
.vater  into  acid  and  base.  The  action  of  water  on  such  a salt,  or  of  an 
ccid  on  such  a base  is  thus  an  example  of  an  opposing  reaction  ; hydrolysis 
opposed  to  neutralization  : 

+ Zn(0H).^^ZnS04  + 2H2O 

Neutralization — * * — Hydrolysis. 


m some  cases,  however,  the  amount  of  hydrolysis  is  inappreciable,  and 
lihe  process  of  neutralization  is  so  complete  that  it  can  be  employed  for 
iiaeasuring  the  quantity  of  acid  or  base  in  a given  solution. 

Acidimetry  and  alkalimetry. — A standard  solution  containing  a 
loiotvn  amount  of  acid  or  base  per  litre  is  prepared,  and  just  sufficient  of 
this  solution  is  added  to  neutralize  a solution  of  a given  base  or  acid, 
rrhe  volume  of  the  standard  solution  required  for  the  purpose  is  noted. 
It  is  possible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  “ chemically  pure  ” sub- 
t.tances  present  in  the  given  solution  from  the  volume  of  the  standard 
-'.olution  required  for  the  neutralization.  A standard  solution  contain- 
;!ng  one  equivalent  weight  of  the  acid  or  base  in  grams  per  litre  is 
tailed  a normal  solution,  written  “ N-solution,”  and  a solution  con- 
laining  one-tenth  the  concentration  of  a normal  solution  is  called  a 
idecinormal  solution,  written  “ N-solution.”  The  equivalent  weight 
Dbf  a base  is  that  quantity  which  just  completely  neutralizes  one 
(molecular  weight  of  a monobasic  acid  ; and  the  equivalent  weight 
?t)f  an  acid  is  that  quantity  which  contains  unit  weight  of  replaceable 
hiydrogen.  Thus  3fi'47  grams  of  HCl  per  litre  gives  a normal  solution  of 
i;iydrochloric  acid ; and  49’04  grams  of  11^864  per  litre  gives  a normal 
Violution  of  sulphuric  acid.  Here  the  molecular  weight  of  the  acid 
bs  98'08,  and  the  acid  is  dibasic,  for  it  contains  two  replaceable  hydrogen 
^atoms  ; and,  by  definition  : 


Equivalent  of  acid 


Molecular  weight  of  acid 
Basicity  of  acid 


ibhat  is,  the  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  is  98‘08  -i-  2 = 49‘04.  A normal 
• solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  contains  40  grams  of  NaOH  per  litre,  and  a 
tlitre  of  a normal  solution  of  any  acid  so  far  considered  wall  just  neutralize 
11  htre  of  a normal  solution  of  any  base. 


Example. — Suppose  that  a 60  c.c.  burette  be  charged  with  a normal  solution 

- bf  sodium  hydroxide,  and  suppose  that  the  amount  of  HCl  in  600  c.c.  of  a dilute 
• iolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  in  question — acidimetry^ — pipette  60  c.c.  of  the 
■acid  into  a bealcer  and  add  a few  drops  of  litmus.  The  alkali  solution  is  run 

' •from  the  burettwinto  the  acid  in  the  beaker  until  the  addition  of  but  one  more 
drop  of  acid  is  needed  to  change  the  red  litmus  to  blue.  Suppose  that  42  c.c.  of 
the  normal  sodium  hydroxide  has  been  run  from  the  burette.  The  argument  runs  : 
The  neutralization  NaOH  -f  HCl  = NaCl  -f-  H^O  shows  that  40  grams  of  sodium 

- hydroxide  corresponds  with  36-47  grams  of  HCl ; and  1000  c.c.  of  NaOH  has  40 


A 

1 
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(Trams  of  sodium  hydroxide,  whiclr  is  equivalent  to  36-47  grams  of  HCl  Conse- 
quently  42  c.c.  of  Uie  standard  sodium  hydroxide 

grams  of  HCl  per  60  c.c.  of  the  given  acid  or  16-3  grams  of  HCl  are  present  m 500 
c.c.  of  the  given  acid. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  determination  of  alkalies— alkalimetry- 
-by  standard  solutions  of  the  acids.  This  process  of  analyse  is  ca  led 
volumetric  analysis  in  contradistinction  to  grammelric  analysis  which  mvolves 
several  weighings  during  each  determination.  In  volumetric  analysis,  the 
substance  taken  for  analysis  is  either  weighed  or  measured  ^ P'J; 
naration  of  the  stock  of  standard  solution  may  involve  one  or  two  veighings , 
the  stock  of  standard  solution  may  last  a great  number  of  analyses.  Ex- 
pcriment.al  details  are  discussed  in  laboratory  text-books. 

§ II.  Bases. 

A bas— Greek  )3<icnr  (basis),  a base— is  a substance  Avhich  reacts  with 
an  la  to  pSluce  a silt  al  water  For  i"ttencc  -no  ox„te  te^te 
with  sulnhuno  acid  to  produce  zinc  sulphate  and  water:  ZnO  + H.,bO., 

H O 4-  ZnSO  Sodium  hydroxide  reacts  with  sulphuric  acid  to  pro- 
^ic^fod^um  sulphate  ^ wLr  : 2NaOH  + H.,SO,  = 2H  0 H-  Na.,SO,. 
The  bas-s  includJthe  oxides  and  the  hydroxides  of  the  metals,  and  ceitain 
JrouSs  of  el  Lnts  equivalent  to  a metal.  For  convenieime,  eertam 
frouS  of  elements  like  ammonia-NH3,  PydroxTlanune--NH.  OH 

^ 1 ^rron  nhn-'uhide PH  etc.,  are  called  bases,  although  they  form  salts 

‘ifSc  fitCr  oS, nation  without  the  tep.tetion  of  water.  Thus 
ammonia  and  hydrogen  chloride  form  ammonia  chloride.  NH3  + HU 

per  synonymous  terms.  Everj'  alkaU  is  a 

5 sit  - 

to  produce  correspondrng 

“'lroKides.-We  Ittwe  seen  how  bariunr  oxide,  BoO-i»rto> 
when  heated  under  certain  conditions 

peroxides  contain  a higher  proportion  of  j V and  water  : 

Lnurn  oxide 

BaO -f  H3SO4  = Bab04  d HuU  oxygen  with  sulphuric  acid: 

oxide  forms  barium  sulphate,  w > Ba(SO,).„  not  BaSO,„  corre- 

2BaO,  + 2H,SO,  = 2BabO,  + 2H  0 + 0,- 

Se^  '((“EawlS  be  prepared,’  then  bar.u.n  perdStide  would,  by 
definition,  be  a basic  oxide.  „proxide  PbO.,— lead  quadri- 

ua,(r!Si%iro^rbrusetrt^^^ 
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-'-with  hydrochloric  acids.  But  Pb02  also  forms  saltS'  plumhates  with 
.iscs,  e.g.  potassium  plumbate,  0=Pb=(0K).2.  Hence,  a substance  may 
')  both  acidic  and  basic  according  to  circum.stances.  Aluminium 
lydroxide — aluminium  tervalent — is  a base,  because,  when  treated  with 
ii  acid,  it  forms  a salt — aluminium  chloride,  AICI3 — and  water : 

A1(0H)3  -f  3HC1  = AICI3  + 3H2O 

lut  aluminium  hydroxide  when  treated  wth  a base,  say,  sodium 
iydroxide,  also  forms  a salt — sodium  aluminate,  Al(0Na)3 — and  water  : 
A1(0H)3  + 3NaOH  = Al(0Na)3  -f  SH.O 
eence  aluminium  hydroxide  acts  towards  an  acid  like  a base,  and  towards 
Ibase  like  an  acid.  Such  oxides  can  be  called  intermediate  oxides, 
••  amphoteric  oxides — from  the  Greek  a.fi(p6Tepos  (amphotcros),  both, 
nine  oxide  is  an  intermediate  oxide.  Stannic  oxide,  0=Sn=0 — tin 
uadrivalent — forms  stannic  sulphate,  S03=Sn=S04,  and  also  sodium 
iannate,  0=Sn=(0Na)2;  hence,  stannic  oxide  is  also  an  intermediate 
ciide. 

Basic  salts. — On  comparing  the  graphic  formulae  of  the  hydroxides  of 
odium  (univalent),  lead  (bivalent),  and  bismuth  (tervalent): 


Na-OH 


Pb< 


OH 

OH 


/OH 

Bi^^OH 


\ 


OH 


Uniaoidic  base.  Biacidic  base.  Teracidic  base. 


ilith  the  graphic  formula  for  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-basic  acids  we  naturally 
loquire  if  the  OH  or  hydroxyl  group  can  be  replaced  by  acLd  radicles  one 
ly  one  so  as  to  furnish  uni-,  bi-,  and  ter-acidic  bases.  In  the  particular 
ivamples  just  selected,  the  salts; 


Pb 


,OH 

^NO., 


;) 


Basic  lead  nitrate. 


P‘^<No;: 

Normal  lead  nitrate. 


VO  known.  The  former  is  called  basic  lead  nitrate,  the  latter  normal 
.tad  nitrate,  or  .simply  lead  nitrate.  Similarly,  Bi(0H).2N03,  basic  bis- 
liiuth  nitrate  is  known.  The  basic  salts  arc  usually,  not  always,  less 
i'bluble  in  water  than  the  corresponding  normal  salts. 


§ 12.  Hydroxides  and  Anhydrides. 

We  have  seen  that  sulphur  dioxide  and  phosphorus  pentoxide  form  acids 
tith  water : 

SO2  + H.O  = H,,S03  ; and  P2O5  -|-  3H2O  = 2H3PO4 

Sulphur  Sulphurous  Phosphorus  Phosphoric 

dioxide.  acid.  pentoxide.  acid. 

!ihe  water  in  these  compounds  has  completely  lost  its  identity,  and  it 
I generally  supposed  to  produce  a new  cla.ss  of  bodies  called  hydroxides, 
very  element,  excepting  fluorine  and  the  argon  family,  appears  to  form 
ne  or  more  hydroxides,  directly  or  indirectly.  Tlie  oxides  from  which 
le  acids  are  ])roduced  do  not  contain  the  elements  of  water.  They  are 
' died  anhydrides,  or  “ acid  anhydrides  ” — from  the  Greek  a,  without ; llSaip 
uiydor),  water.  Thus  SO.j  is  not  only  called  sulphur  dioxide,  but  also 
dphurous  anhydride ; and  P2O5  is  not  only  phosphorus  pentoxide,  but 
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, • u j An  mhvdrido  can  be  regarded  as  the  residue 

phosphoric  anhydrid  . ^ removed  from  the  oxyacids.  Thus 

left  when  ^ anhydride-SO,-also  called 

sulSurtriSde  sulphurous  acid,  less  water,  gives  sulphurous  anhydride 
ST)  iHs  generally  supposed  that  sulphurous  anhydride  m com- 
water  forms  a compound  containing  quadrivalent  sulphur  and 

is  symbolized : 

0=S=0  -i-  H-OH  = 0=S<q5  (sulphurous  acid) 
g^S.O  H-  H-OH  - g>S<gg 

This  subject  will  r-rms  an  acid,  and  with  a base  it 

Thus  an  anhydn  ® (zinc  sulphate).— Sulphurous  acid  can 

forms  a salt  ; ZnU  + ou.j  Ziuo  4 v -1.^(401011)  • and  phosphoric 
i"o  be  regarded  a3 

acid-phosphorus  JupXed  to  Lrrespond  ivith  the 

The  bLicity  of  an  acid  is  ^ 

number  of  ‘^lisplaceablo  hydrogen”  referred  to  in  the 

SoXichypoWoroueedd-H, 
to  be  HjPOCOH) ; or 


0: 


=P^H 

\0H 


The  bMic 

(l^'r.Stanrte^.Ieiurn  hydroHde,  C.(OH),: 

Ca=0  + H-OH  = Oa<gjj 

From  this  point  of  view  J**" 

foi:Sn\ylSr  Cn^^g^eitTin 

of  the  non-metollie  eleinonte  arc  n»  ^ reserved  for 

metals  are  usually  bases.  The  te  y _ » anhydride 

compounds  of  the  basic  oxides  with  water  , 

L usuaUy  reserved  for  the  acid  anhydrides. 

Questions. 

obtained  from  one  kiloCTnm  ot  pyro 
peroxide  ^—Edinburgh  Univ. 
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4.  The  atomic  weight  of  carbon  was  formerly  assumed  to  be  6,  and  of  oxygen 
. State  the  grounds  upon  which  these  atomic  weights  have-  been  doubled. — 
toard  of  Educ.  . . , 

6.  How  do  the  acid-forming  oxides  (anhydrides)  differ  from  the  basic  oxides  ? 
What  is  usually  the  effect  of  bringing  together  solutions  of  these  two  classes  of 
\xides  ? — O.  H.  Bailey. 

6.  Give  examples  showing  that  tho  same  oxide  may  at  one  time  function 
13  tho  acidic  constituent  of  a salt  and  at  another  time  as  tho  basic  constituent. — 
' '.  H.  Bailey. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Water 

point  0"  .1  s oi'ico  »l  0",  0-910?  i water  at  O", 

SSSt  “Z:s:  outefm  »t  WiScf n.„n?tl  prepare  weigh.  0-590  gram.- 

§ I,  Water — Occurrence  and  Purification. 

Occurrence  —Water  is  widely  distributed  in  its  three  states  of  aggro- 

fEE:zsz:z::S^  rs  “is’'  xr  r e 

Lmple,  contains  up  to  U per  cent,  ol  “"‘''■"'f  „cle.-All  the  ' 

The  circulation  of  water  m nature— the  water  cycie.  ri.t 

watl  on'to.  earth  pasto,  through  a 

heat  of  an  equal  volume  of  air,  and  conse- 

vapour  IS  only  0 b^  times  as  neavy  i , v rpj^  tempera- 

vapour  will  then  condense  in  the  form  of  fine 

clouds.  The  fine  drops  coalesce  into  larger  djops.  _ Vtc  The 

densed  water  must  descend  again  the  condensation 

wind  distributes  the  vapour.  The  ^ j 4r  regions— where 

of  the  vapour  is  distr  buted  ”, 

evaporation  is  fastest — to  the  colder  i g mrorfothenoles  The 

LtL  helping  to  stretch  " the  toe  gS,  doe, 

water  which  is  sprayed,  as  rain,  - .,  ‘ chemical  side, 

a certain  amount  of  physical  and  chen  rocks-  and  on  the 

wa^er  helps  in  the  decomposition  and  higher  to  the 
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'ollects  on  an  impervious  bed  of  rock  to  be  again  forced  to  the  surface,  as 
j]pring  water,  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  layers  ; and  (5)  this 
! } collected  by  the  streams  and  rivers  and  forwarded  to  the  sea,  to  com- 
mence anew  the  never  ending  cycle. 

Rain-water. — Rain,  in  its  journey  through  the  air,  dissolves  oxygen, 
iarbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen,  as  well  as  ammonia  and  ammonium  nitrate, 
tt  also  carries  down  dust — organic  and  inorganic.  Rain  water,  particularly 
i;  collected  near  the  sea  in  high  mnds,  eontains  sodium  ehloride  ; and  if 
collected  near  to\vns,  sulphur  compounds— sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphuric 
i^id — derived  from  the  jjroducts  of  combustion  of  coal.  When  evaporated 
lO  dryne.ss,  10,000  parts  by  weight  of  rain-water  will  give  about  0'34  parts 
f'f  solid  matter,  most  of  this  consisting  of  sodium  chloride  and  organic  matter. 
Rain-water  contains  in  solution  about  0'013  per  cent,  of  dissolved  nitrogen, 
l■<•0064  per  cent,  oxygen,  and  0'0013  per  cent,  carbon  dioxide.  The  rain 
which  falls  at  the  end  of  a shower  is  more  pure  than  that  which  falls  at  the 
beginning,  because  the  atmosphere  is  washed,  so  to  speak,  during  the  earlier 
x)art  of  the  shower. 

Spring  and  mineral  water. — Directly  the  rain-water  strikes  the  ground, 
tt  begins  to  attack  and  dissolve  various  rocks,  decaying  organic  tissue  (humic 
compounds),  etc.,  forming  surface  and  ground  water.  It  is  estimated  that 
wetween  25  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall,  in  temperate  regions,  soaks 
unto  the  ground.  In  its  journey  underground — underground  tvater— 
ike  percolating  water  loses  most  of  its  organic  matter  and  dissolves  more 
'Dr  less  mineral  matters — compounds  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium  ; 
jarbon  dioxide,  etc.  The  greater  the  depth  to  which  the  water  sinks  the 
.'greater  the  amount  of  solid  matter  it  can  dissolve.  Water  under  great 
•pressure  is  a powerful  solvent.  Sooner  or  later  the  water  which  has 
percolated  underground  will  be  forced  to  the  surface  as  sjrring  water. 
I'if  the  spring  water  holds  an  unusual  amount  of  some  particular  con- 
(•Btituent  in  solution  which  gives  it  a marked  taste,  or  some  specific 
I'property,  the  term  mineral  ivat'-r  is  applied.  Mineral  waters  do  not 
necessarily  contain  a large  excess  of  mineral  matters  in  solution.  The 
•water  from  mineral  springs  is  often  named  according  to  some  special 
rconstituent.  “ Fresh  water  ” is  a vague  term  applied  to  a natural  water 
(•which  does  not  contain  much  dissolved  impurity. 

! Chalybeate  waters  contain  ferrous  carbonate — e.g.  Tunbridge  ; Buxton ; 
•'  “ Excelsior  Spring,”  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  ; “ Hot  Springs  ” of  Arkansas  ; Homberg  ; etc. 
^Sulphur  waters  contain  hydrogen  sulphide  and  other  sulphur  compounds,  alkaline 
I-  sulphides,  etc. — e.g.  Baden  ; Harrogate  ; Bath  ; Aachen  ; “ Red  Sulphur 

^Spring,”  Sharon,  N.Y.  ; etc.  The  water  of  the  Steamboat  Springs  in  Nevada 
1 has  borates  and  deposits  a sinter  containing  arsenic,  antimony,  mercury,  lead  and 
|'■copper  sulphides,  as  well  as  traces  of  gold  and  silver.  Saline  waters  contain  salts 
■ of  various  kinds,  for  instance,  magnesium  sulphate  and  chloride  which  give  the 
•water  a bitter  taste — e.g.  Bath  ; Epsom  ; Seidlitz  ; Friedrichshall  ; Ofen  ; 
’ Cheltenham  ; etc.  Sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate — e.g.  Marienbad  ; 

• Carlsbad  ; etc.  Carbon  dioxide  [acid  reaction) — e.g.  Apollinaris  (imitations  of 
^ithis  and  other  mineral  waters  are  made  artificially;  the  natural  water  is  bottled 

and  exported).  Carbon  dioxide  with  sodium  carbonate  (alkaline  reaction) — e.g. 

• Vichy  ; Neuenahr  ; etc.  Carbon  dioxide  with  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium 
chloride  — e.g.  Ems  ; Neider-Selters  ; etc.  Sodium  and  other  chlorides- — e.g.  Homberg  ; 
(Aachen  ; Baden-Baden  ; “ Congress  Spring,”  Saratoga,  N.Y.  ; etc.  Iodine  and 
bromine  compounds — e.g.  “ Congress  Spring,”  and  “ Excelsior  Spring,”  Saratoga, 
•N.Y.  ; Woodhall  Spa  ; etc.  Arsenic — e.g.  Roncegno  ; Lovico  ; etc.  Lithia — e.g. 
“ Congress  Spring,”  Saratoga,  N.Y.  ; etc.  Boric  acid — q.v.  Silica — q.v.  Hard 
waters  are  described  under  “ carbonates.”  The  waters  of  some  springs. 
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particularly  in  volcanic  districts,  issue  at  an  elevated  temperature,  hence  the  term 
thermal  waters — e.g.  “ Hot  Springs,”  New  Zealand  (about  60°)  ; Teplitz  (39  - 
49°)  ; Vichy  (32°)  ; San  Bernadine,  California  (40°-78°)  ; etc. 

River  water. — Spring  water  collects  in  rivers  and  streams.  Rivers 
contain  not  only  the  solid  matter  furnished  hy  spring  waters,  but  also 
organic  matter  derived  from  plants  growing  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
river,  and  also  from  the  villages  and  towns  through  which  the  river  passes. 
The  river,  in  virtue  of  its  greater  volume  and  force,  carries  along  a consider- 
able amount  of  suspended  solids.  River  water  also  contains  in  solution 
matter  from  the  country  which  it  drains.  Thus  the  water  of  the  Deo 
(Scotland),  draining  slate  and  sandstone  rocks,  contains  about  0'0056  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter,  about  one-fourth  of  this  being  calcium  salts ; the 
Thames,  draining  chalk  rocks,  contains  about  0‘03  per  cent,  of  sohd  matter, 

two-thirds  of  which  is  calcium  salts. 

Sea-water. — Just  as  spring  water  flows  into  the  rivers,  the  rivers  now 
into  the  sea  carrjdng  their  dissolved  salts,  and  suspended  matters  which 
have  not  been  deposited  in  transit.  The  vapour  which  rises  from  the  sea 
by  evaporation  is  almost  pure  water  ; hence,  unless  the  dissolved  matters 
are  continuously  removed,  sea-water  must  be  gradually  getting  more 
and  more  “salty.”  Sea-water  contains  a relatively  large  proportion 
of  soluble  salts  ^ — about  3-5  per  cent,  of  solids  in  solution.  Wlierc  the 
evaporation  is  greatest  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  salts  in  solution.  Thus  the  Mediterranean  contains  about 
3-4  per  cent,  of  sohds  in  solution ; whereas  the  Baltic,  wth  its  numerous 
tributaries,  and  less  evaporation,  contains  between  0‘3  and  0’8  per  cent 
of  solids  in  solution.  Salts  accumulate  in  land-locked  seas  and  lakes  much 
faster  than  in  the  sea.  In  iUustration,  the  Dead  Sea  contains  22-8  per 
cent,  of  solids  in  solution  ; the  Great  Salt  Lake  (Utah),  23  per  cent.  ; and 
the  Elton  Lake  (Russia),  27  per  cent.  These  masses  of  water  behave^ 
if  they  were  exposed  in  a large  evaporating  basin,  for  the  salts  accumulate 
in  the  water  and  are  deposited  in  crystalline  masses  on  the  shores  of  the 

lakes  as  the  water  evaporates.  . . 

Potable  and  drinking  water.— The  inorganic  or  inineral  mattem 
usually  found  in  solution  in  natural  water  are  not  directly  injurious 
health.  The  purification  of  water  for  towns  and  cities  is  a very  importan 
practical  problem  for  the  chemist.  The  best  solution  can  only  /oUow  aRer 
a careful  study  of  the  local  conditions.  Water  should  Jc  Ree  from  p ^ 
genic  (disease-producing)  bacteria,  and  from  suspended  impurities.  Ih 
fs  generally  doL  by  filtUon  through  large  filter  beds  made  f-- 
of  sand  and  gravel,  extending  in  some  cases  over  an  acre  of  gro  . 
Pasteur-Chamberlain’s  bougie  (candle),  made  of  unglaz  screwed 

earthenware,  and  shaped  like  a hoUow  candle,  ^ 

on  to  the  water  tap.  Fig.  49.  The  water  is  forced  ^he  earth^^^ 

ware  by  the  pressure  of  the  main.  Bacteria,  o^anic  m ’ , ” m[ 

on  the^inside'^  of  the  bougie  as  a slimy  layer  -h-h  cbgs  he  filte^^^^ 
houffie  Fig  49  must  be  frequently  cleaned  or  replaced  (1)  t p 
fr^iassage  of  vTer  ; and  (2)  to  rLove  the  layer  of  slimy  organic  matte 

1 For  instance,  an  average  type 

per  cent,  of  sodium  salts  ; 0*07  per  cent,  of  p ^ dissolved  gases  ; 

Lloium  salts;  0-69 

0-012  per  cent,  of  nitrogen;  0-006  por  cent,  of  oxygen,  anu  f 

carbon  dioxide. 
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ivvhich  serves  as  a medium  for  the  gro-\vtli  of  bacteria.  In  some  cases  the 
'oacteria  are  killed  by  the  addition  of  minute  traces  of  poison — ozone, 
iiodium  hypochlorite,  copper  sulphate,  etc.  The  salt  last  named  also  pre- 
ivents  the  groudh  of  green  algre  which  are  sometimes  very  troublesome. 

To  maintain  the  purity  of  the  water  supply  up  to  the  proper  standard. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  (1)  regular  bacteriological  examinations  for  patho- 
n'enic  germs  ; (2)  chemical  examinations  for  nitrogenous  organic  matter 
— albumenoids,  etc. — upon  which  bacteria  feed,  and  for  the  products  of 
■oacterial  life — free  ammonia,  ammonium  nitrate  and  nitrite.  The  pre- 
«'ence  of  these  substances  in  water  throws  it  under  suspicion.  And  (3)  a 
loeriodical  critical  examination  of  the  source  from  which  the  water  is 
ibbtained. 

The  distillation  of  water. — Water  is  purified  on  a small  scale  by  dis- 
l illation.  The  water  is  boiled  in  a flask  or  boiler,  and  the  steam  is  con- 
densed back  to  the  liquid  condition  by  pa.ssage  through  a tube  about  which 
, i continual  stream  of  cold  water  flows.  To  economize  space,  the  condensing 


Vio.  49 Filtration 

by  Pressure. 

:ubo  is  generally  coiled  as  a spiral — called  “ the  worm  ” — and  kept  in  a 
unk  through  which  cold  water  continually  flows.  Fig.  50  represents  the 
orm  used  by  T.  W.  Richards  in  some  atomic  weight  determinations.  It 
' i a modification  of  that  sometimes  employed  in  the  laboratory  for  distilling 
iruall  quantities  of  liquid.  The  purpose  of  Richards’  scheme  is  to  prevent 
lae  steam  coming  m contact  with  rubber  or  cork  stoppers,  etc. — nothing 
lut  glass.  In  place  of  the  “ ground  joint  ” a one-hole  rubber  or  cork 
oopper  and  glass  tube  are  often  used;  and  in  place  of  the  “ adapter,”  the 
■eceiver  is  tilted  so  that  the  condenser  tube  dips  into  the  neck  of  the  flask. 

. small  amount  of  volatile  organic  matter  is  usually  carried  over  with 
ne  first  rush  of  steam,  and  soluble  matters  derived  from  the  glass  may 
■ e found  in  the  distillate.  By  adding  a little  potassium  permanganate 
:i  alkaline  solution  to  the  water  to  be  distilled,  and  rejecting  the  first 
[■ortions  carried  over,  fairly  pure  water  can  be  obtained — particularly  if 
j.ie  final  product  bo  redistilled  in  a platinum  or  gold  vessel.  Block-tin 
( ondensers  are  better  than  glass,  since  the  water  acts  very  much  more 
jjgorously  on  glass  than  it  does  on  tin.  Distilled  water  which  has  been 
lept  some  time  in  a glass  bottle  cannot  be  used  satisfactorily  in  the 
t nalysis  of  silicates,  because  it  contaminates  the  silicate  undergoing  analysis 
It  ith  some  of  the  constituents  to  be  determined. 
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§ 2.  Some  Properties  of  Water. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  pure  water  is  a tasteless  and  odourless  liquid , 
it  is  colourless  in  moderately  thin  layers,  but  appears  greenish-blue  when 
viewed  in  thick  layers.  According  to  Atkms,  the  blue  colour  of  large 
bodies  of  water — e.g.  in  china  clay  settling  pits,  in  tanks  in  which  water  is 
beincr  softened  by  the  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  etc.-i^s  an  optical  effect 
due  to  the  action  of  the  fine  particles  suspended  m the  liquid  on  the  light. 

Liquids  are  but  slightly  compressible.  If  1000  c.c.  of  water  be  subjMtcd 
to  a pressure  of  two  atmospheres  the  volume  will  be  reduced  O'Oo  c.c. 
Accordin'^  to  P.  G.  Tait,  this  very  small  compressibility  means  that  if  sea- 
water  were  quite  incompressible,  the  average  level  of  the  sea  would  be 
raised  116  feet  higher  than  it  is  to-day,  and  4 per  cent,  of  the  present  land 

surface  would  be  submerged.  , , , * • „ „ ii,„ 

Non-metallic  liquids  are  bad  conductors  of  heat ; water  is  one  of  the 
best  of  liquids  for  conducting  heat  (mercury  excepted)  but  even  then 
the  thermal  conductivity  is  small.  Witness,  a piece  of  weighted  ice  at 
the  bottom  of  a test-tube  of  cold  water.  If  the  test-tube  be  held  obhquel>, 
and  heated  by  a Bunsen’s  burner  near  the  surface,  the  water  at  the  suiface 
will  boil  but  the  ice  at  the  bottom  will  remain  unmelted. 

Water  boils  at  100°  and  760  mm.  pressure.  The  greater  the  pressure, 
tlie  higher  the  boiling  point ; and  conversely,  the  leas  the  pressure,  the 
lower  the  boiling  point!  These  phenomena  occur  with  liquids  generallj 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  state  the  pressure  when  giving  the  boibng 
Tofnl  "f  a hquid.  Thus  "at  Quito  (9350  feet  above  seadevel),  vath^t he 
barometer  at  an  average  height,  525'4  mm.,  water  boils  at  90  1 - ^ 
the  top  of  Mount  Everest  (29,002  feet),  barometer  at  2o5  3 mm.,  water 
would  boil  at  72°.  Steam  or  water  vapour  is  an  invisible,  colourless  gas 
wMch  CO  denses  to  a visible  cloud  of  small  particles  when  it  comes  m 
;;ntaet  with  the  atmosphere.  This  is  readily  shown 
n inside  the  flask,  the  vapour  is  invisible,  and  a cloud  ot  minut 

(va”?  ;,Sl«Vsad  steaJn-appeara  where  the  steam  comes  m 

““rmnid  water  fral“at  0”  into  crystalUno  iee.  Water  vapour  trcescs 

temperatures  above  4 , shows  to  4°  • but  the  curve  belmv 

srr  „'X",  ln*rthat  water 

temperature  is  raised  or  lowered  beyond  tins  point,  ihe  expan 

1 Roughly  about  C.  per  mm.  for  a few  degrees  above  and  below  100”. 
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when  cooled  from  4°  to  0°  is  very  small,  but  that  minute  quantity  has  a very 
important  bearing  in  nature.  When  the  water  on  the  surface  of,  say,  a 
lake  is  cooled,  it  contracts.  The  heavier  cold  water  sinks,  and  the  wai-m 
water  rises.  This  circulation  cools  the  temperature  of  the  uhole  body  of 
water  down  to  4°  ; any  further  cooling  results  in  the  formation  of  speci- 
fically lighter  water.  Accordingly,  this  remains  on  the  surface,  and  circu- 
lation ceases.  Finally,  as  a result  of  this  remarkable  and  abnormal  property, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  falls  to  0°,  a surface  film  of  ice  is 
formed.^  If  the  water  did  not 
expand  in  this  way,  as  the  tem- 
perature fell  to  0°,  the  whole  body 
of  water  would  freeze  from  below 
upwards  and  produce  profound 
climatic  changes,  since  the  larger 
amount  of  ice  formed  in  winter 
would  materially  affect  the  tem- 
perature for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

In  the  act  of  freezing  water  ex- 
pands so  that  100  c.c.  of  liquid 
water  at  0°  gives  approximately 
110  c.c.  of  ice  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. The  specific  gravity  of 
ice  at  0°  varies  with  its  mode  of 
formation  from  0'9159  to  0'9182  ; 
the  specific  gra\'ity  of  water  at 
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Fig.  51. — Relations  between  the  Volume 
and  Temperature  of  Water. 


0°  is  0-99t)8G7.  Accordingly,  ice  floats  on  the  surface  of  water.  The  expan- 
sion of  water  during  freezing  is  an  important  factor.  The  expansion  may 
burst  the  intercellular  tissue  of  plants  by  freezing  the  cell-sap  ; the  expan- 
sion may  disrupt  the  fibres  of  flesh,  so  that  frozen  meat  appears  rather 
more  “ pulpy  ” than  ordinary  meat.  If  water  freezes  in  pipes,  the  expan- 
sion of  water  in  the  act  of  freezing  may  burst  the  pipe,  and  water  will  “ leak  ” 
when  the  ice  “ thaws  ” ; Water  freezing  in  the  surface  crevices  of  rocks 
splits  and  widens  the  Assures  so  that  the  sui-face  crust  of  the  rock  appears 
to  disintegrate  during  a “ thaw.”  The  debris  collects  as  “ talus  ” at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks,  ready  to  be  transported  by  water  to  lower  levels.  Hence 
this  simple  force  plays  an  important  part  in  the  weathering  and  decay  of 
rocks,  building  stones,  etc.,  in  countries  exposed  to  alternate  frost  and 
thaw;  and  J.  Tyndall  adds:  “The  records  of  geology  arc  mainly  the 
history  of  the  work  of  water.” 


§ 3.  The  Molecular  Structure  of  Water. 

Steam  or  water  vapour. — The  student  so  frequently  represents  water 
by  the  formula  H2O,  that  he  soon  believes  that  this  symbol  correctly 
represents  the  mofecule  of  liquid  water.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  molecule 
of  water  is  probably  much  more  complex.  The  vapour  density  of  steam 
is  rather  too  great  for  the  molecular  formula  H.^O,  and  much  too  small  for 
It  is  therefore  assumed  that  steam  contains  a mixture  of  H.^O 
with  a few  H^O.,  molecules,  and  that  the  equilibrium  condition  for  water 

’ “ Ground  ice  ” or  “ anchor  ice  ” i.s  formed  at  the  bottom  of  rapidly  moving 
streams  when  the  water  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  does  not  settle  in  layers. 
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vapour,  H^O^  ^ 2H2O,  corresponds  with  91  per  cent,  of  H.^0  molecules 
in  the  vicinity  of  100°. 

Liquid  water.— In  order  to  explain  the  very  curious  physical  properties 
of  hquid  water,  e..g.  Eig.  51,  it  was  assumed  by  W.  Rontgen  (1891),  that 
water  is  a mixture  of  two  kinds  of  molecules  which  he  called  “ ice 
molecules  ” and  “ water  molecules.”  The  “ ice  molecules  ” were  supposed 
to  form  a mass  more  complex  though  less  dense  than  water  molecules, 
so  that  during  the  fusion  of  ice  and  the  subsequent  warming  of  the  ice- 
cold  water,  the  volume  contracts  as  indicated  in  Fig.  51.  Later  investiga- 
tions have  led  to  the  assumption  that  liquid  water  contains  three  kinds  of 
molecules  which  are  formed  by  the  association  of,  say,  n simple  molecules 
of  H„0  to  form  more  complex  molecules,  (H,,0)„.  There  may  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  numerical  values  of  n,  but  there  Ls  little  room 
for  doubt  about  the  existence  of  complex  molecules.  The  simplest  assump- 
tions are  that  n = 1,  2,  and  3,  so  that  the  three  kinds  of  molecules  are 
represented : H.,0,  which  has  been  called  “ hydrol  ” ; H40^,  called 

“dihydrol”  ; and  HgOa,  called  “trihydrol.”  1 

Ice  or  solid  water.— G.  Tammann  (1910)  has  studied  the  effects  of  great 
pressures  on  the  properties  of  ice,  and  deduced  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
varieties : Ordinary  ice,  which  crystalhzes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  and 
which  he  calls  Ice  I,  or  light  ice,  because  it  is  lighter  than  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures  ; and  Ice  III,  or  dense  ice,  formed  by  subjectmg 
ice  to  pressures  exceeding  2000  atmospheres,  and  which  passes  at  oime 
into  ordinary  “ Ice  I ’*  if  the  pressure  be  reduced.  The  transformation 
of  “ Ice  III  ” into  “ Ice  I ” can  be  delayed  by  reducing  the  temperature, 
so  that  samples  can  be  examined  in  vessels  at  the  temperature  of  hquid 
air,  about  —180°.  If  ice  be  made  by  freezing  water  while  under  a j^essuro 
between  500  and  2000  atmospheres,  a variety  of  light  ice  is  obtained 
called  Ice  IV,  because  it  is  not  quite  identical  in  properties  with  ice  i. 
Similarly,  if  dense  ice  be  made  by  freezing  water  while  under  a pressure 
of  about  3000  atmospheres,  a variety  of  dense  ice-^alled  Ice  11  is 
obtained  which  is  not  the  same  as  “ Ice  HL”  made 
itself  to  3000  atmospheres.  “ Ice  III  is  stable  ^ebw  33  4 at  2220  atm. 
pressure,  and  below  -26°  at  3116  atm.  pressure.  A fifth  variety.  Ice  V, 
has  been  prepared  at  -17°  under  a pressure  of  3420  atm.  This  passes  11^ 
a sLxth  variety.  Ice  VI,  at  6170  atm.  pressure.  Ice  1 / exists  only  above  0 C., 
and  the  effect  of  pressure  on  its  melting  pomt  has  been  traced  up  to  the 
comparatively  high  temperature  76-35=  at  20,000  atm.  pressure. 

If  these  views  about  the  constitution  of  steam,  liquid  water,  and  ice  be 
correct,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say,  without  some  reservations,  that  the 
passage  of  ice  to  liquid  water  and  to  steam,  and  the  converse  changes,  arc 
purely  physical  changes.  Confer  §§  2 and  3,  Chapter  II. 

1 In  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  properties  of  tomi 

by  Armstrong  to  exist  in  two  different  forms  . 

Dihydrone  g>0=0<g  Hydronol  g>0<H  ' 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  a belief  m 
the  real  existence  of  those  imaginary  substances. 
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§ 4.  The  Vapour-pressure  of  Water.  Boiling. 

Kinetic  theory  of  evaporation.— The  molecules  of  a liquid  are  pro- 
)oably  much  closer  together  than  is  the  ca.se  with  gases,  and  they  are 
iftccordingly  subjected  to  the  action  of  comparatively  powerful  inter-mole- 
uular  forces.  Diffusion  also  shows  that  the  molecules  of  a hquid  are  in 
motion,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  great  overcrowding,  the  number  of 
collisions  must  be  comparatively  great.  The  molecules  in  the  bod^  of 
i/he  hquid  are  attracted  by  the  other  molecules  equally  in  all  directions, 
iout  at  the  surface,  the  molecule  can  only  be  attracted  inwards.  What 
jvill  happen  to  a molecule,  which,  in  the  course  of  its  wanderings,  reaches 
the  surface  ? If  its  velocity  be  great  enough,  the  molecule  will  rush  up- 
wards beyond  the  range  of  attraction  of  the  other  molecules  in  the  liquid, 
iind  thus  pass  into  the  space  above.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  velocity 
>bf  the  escaping  molecule  be  not  great  enough  to  carry  the  molecule  so  far, 
Ihe  upward  velocity  of  the  molecule  vdll  become  le.ss  and  less,  and  finally 

I he  molecule  will  fall  back  and  plunge  into  the  hquid  agam.  The  ca.se 
ss  somewhat  analogous 
jvith  the  behaviour  of  a 
btone  thrown  into  the 
air.  If  the  stone  were 
projected  upwards  vith 

I I sufficient  velocity,  say 
i(50,000  feet  per  second,  it 
would  leave  the  earth 
mever  to  return.  Hence 
if  the  boundary  surface 
bf  a liquid  could  be 
magnified  sufficiently, 

*nd  if  the  kinetic  theory 
M)e  correct,  a cross-section  of  the  liquid  would  present  some  such  appearance 
tis  indicated  in  Fig.  52  (after  A.  D.  Kisteen).  The  trajectories  of  the  mole- 
'Bules  are  also  shomi  in  the  diagram.  Many  of  the  molecules  which  leave  the 
mrface  of  the  water  fall  back  again  ; and  those  which  leave  and  do  not 
I’eturn  reduce  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  and  finally  lead  to  the  complete 
■evaporation  of  the  liquid.  Raising  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  accelerates 
the  motions  of  the  molecules  and  so  hastens  the  process  of  evaporation. 
A draught  of  air  across  the  surface  also  favours  the  passage  of  the  mole- 
■:ules  away  from  the  atmosphere  above  the  evaporating  liquid  and  reduces 
the  chance  of  return. 

Cooling  effect  during  evaporation. — A liquid  becomes  cooler  during 
'waporation.  The  kinetic  theory  shows  how  this  can  occur.  During 
evaporation,  the  fleetest  molecules  can  alone  escape  from  the  liquid,  the 
more  sluggish  molecules  cannot  get  beyond  the  range  of  attraction  of  the 
molecules  remaining  in  the  liquid.  The  fleetest  molecules  have  the  greatest 
;dnctic  energy,  and  we  have  seen,  p.  115,  that  the  temperature  of  a mass 
bf  molecules  is  proportional  to  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules. 
:i,  therefore,  the  fastest  molecules  escape,  the  more  sluggish  molecules  will 
•emain  behind,  and  the  average  velocity  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas  must 
■)e  reduced.  Hence  a liquid  which  is  evaporating  is  cooling  rapidly. 

I To  illustrate  the  coohng  effect  of  evaporation,  a little  ether  is  placed  in  a 


Fio.  62. — Diagminnmtic  Representation  of  tlio 
Molecules  just  above  the  Surface  of  an  Evapo- 
rating Liquid. 
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small  beaker  with  a few  drops  of  water  on  the  underside,  the  water  wll 
freeze  if  the  ether  be  evaporated  quickly  by  blowing  a jet  of  air  ^ross  the 
surface.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  to  solidify  carbon  dioxide  by 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide  ; to  solidify  hydrogen  by 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  liquid  hydrogen,  etc.  The  principle  is  also 
utilized  in  cold  storage,  etc. 

Heat  of  evaporation  and  fusion.— A relatively  large  amount  of  energy 
is  needed  to  transform  a gram  of  water  into  steam.  The  thermal  energy 
required  has  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  individual  molecules  (specilic 
heat)  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  to  the  molecules  sufficient  momentum 
to  tear  them  ajiart  against  molecular  attraction  (latent  heat  of  vajiorizatioii). 
The  amount  of  heat  required  to  turn  one  gram  of  water  at  100°  into  steam 
at  100°  is  537  cals.^  This  is  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  water. 
The  number  means  that  steam  at  100°  has  the  equivalent  of  o3/  cals,  of 

energy— internal  or  potential— more  than  liquid  water  at  100  . llus 

energy  is  degraded  as  heat  when  steam  at  100°  is  cooled  to  liquid  lyater 
at  100°.  Similar  remarks  might  be  applied  to  the  melting  of  ice  to  hquid 
water ; and  the  freezing  of  liquid  water  into  ice.  In  this  case,  one  gram 
of  ice  at  0°  in  melting  to  liquid  water  at  0°  requires  about  80  cals.— this 
is  the  so-called  latent  heat  of  fusion.  Similar  relations  hold  for  otlmr 
substances.  If  secondary  changes-e.(/.  decomposition  during 
not  occur,  all  substances  exhibit  charactenstic  latent  heats  of  fusion  and 
vaporization.  In  virtue  of  these  facts,  it  follows  that  weight  a 

liqmd  contains  a grenter  amount  of  energy  than  a solid,  f 
a greater  amount  than  a liquid.  In  order  to  change  a solid  to  a ^ 

a liquid  into  a gas,  energj'  must  be  added  to  the  substance,  and  for  t 
lonvel  ehangel  gas  to  liquid,  or  liquid  to  solid,  energy  must  be  tvdh- 
drawn  from  a substance.  The  energy  needed  for  the  evaporation  of  natur 
waters  is  mainly  derived  from  the  “ heat  paid  out  by  the  sun. 

Vapour  pressure.— Suppose  that  a liquid  is  evaporating  m a closed 
vacuous  space.  The  fleetest  molecules  cannot  escape  into  boundles.s 
snace  and  consequently  they  accumulate  as  a gas  or  vapour  m the  spac 
above  tli^  quST  Tim  eoneentration  of  the  vapour  in  the  pace  above 
toe  hquid  will  go  on  increasing.  Tlie  molecules  of  the  vapour  behave  hke  the 
IS  o an  ordinary  ga!,  and  consequently  a certain  percentage  w 
molecules  ot  ^ number  of  molecules  which  return  to 

the”lfquid  from  the  space  above  per  second  of  course  mcreascs  as  the  con- 

Sntration  of  the  vapour  increases,  although  the  rate  at 

STave  the  liquid  probably  decreases  as  the  coneentra  on  of  he 

v^o«rincrea»a.  Whei  the  number  of  molecu  es  whmh  retmn  to  fte 

liquid  in  a given  time  is  equal  to  the  number 

leave  the  liquid  in  the  same  time,  the  vapour  is  said  t 

She  system  in  equilibrium.  With  the  notatrou  provrously  used  . 

100° 


Water 


liquid ' 


: Water 


steam 


"T7~alor7e'^bv  the  way.'iB  a unit  oMieat  ropre^^^  by  the  amount  of  heat 

required  to  raise  the  temperature  F.  T a vague.  If 
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llie  equilibrium,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  a,  static  condition,  that  is,  a 
[icatc  of  rest.  Both  processes  are  active  (kinetic),  not  passive  (static). 
There  is  a shower  of  molecules  streaming  into  the  lic^uid,  and  an  efflux  of 
lolccules  away  from  the  liquid.  The  effect  of  one  is  neutralized  by  the 
tther  ; neither  can  produce  any  visible  result.  Anything  which  disturbs 
iihis  equality — e.g.  a desiccating  agent  or  a condenser  in  the  space  above 
,ias  in  distillation,  p.  151),  etc. — will  alter  the  conditions.  Experiment 
hhows  that  at  a given  temperature  the  vapour  pressure  of  a liquid 
n contact  with  its  own  liquid  is  a constant  quantity,  and  indepen- 
[eent  of  the  absolute  amount  of  vapour  and  of  liquid  present  in  the 
yystem.  It  is  easy  to  see  this.  If  the  surface  of  the  liquid  be  doubled, 
j is  true  that  twice  as  many  molecules  will  leave  the  surfatje  in  a given 
idme,  but  twice  as  many  molecules  will  return. 

The  vapour  pressure  of  water  at  0°  is  just  equal  to  4‘60  mm.  of  mercury, 
trhis  means  that  if  a little  water  be  introduced  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum 
if  a barometer,  at  0°,  the 
iinercury  will  be  depressed  from 
t'60  mm.  to  755’4  mm.  The 
higher  the  temperature,  the 
;i;reater  the  vapour  pressure, 
provided  all  the  water  is  not 
vaporized ; but  for  any  assigned 
'■emperature  the  vapour  pressure 
bf  a given  liquid  always  has  one 
ixed  and  definite  value.  The 
Effect  of  temperature  on  the 
ivapour  pressure  of  water  is  indi- 
:ated  by  the  curve.  Fig.  53,  which 
shows  incidentally  the  effect  of 
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Fio.  .‘53. — Vapour  Pressure  of  Water. 


ntroducing  a thin  la}"er  of  liquid  water  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum; 
•the  diagram  shows  the  height  of  tlie  barometer  at  different  temperatures. 
[The  vertical  distances  between  the  two  dotted  curves  represent  the 
vapour  pressures  of  water  at  the  corresponding  temperatures. 

Boiling  or  ebullition. — As  we  have  just  seen,  raising  the  temperature 
bf  an  evaporating  liquid  increases  the  average  speed  of  the  molecules, 
und  favours  rapid  evaporation.  When  the  temperature  is  high  enough, 
he  exposed  surface  of  the  liquid  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  swift- 


noving  molecules  to  escape  fast  enough,  bubbles  of  vapour  are  accordmglv 
'ormed  within  the  liquid.  Each  bubble  as  it  forms  rises  to  the  surface — 
increasing  in  size  as  it  rises — and  finally  escapes  into  the  atmosphere. 
IThe  process  of  vaporization  by  bubble  formation  is  called  boiling  ; and  the 
i>emperature  at  which  boiling  commences,  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid. 
When  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  liquid  is  the  same  as  the  external  pressure 
•x>  which  the  liquid  is  subjected,  the  temperature  does  not  usually  rise  any 
iugher.  Increasing  the  supply  of  heat  increases  the  rate  at  which  the 
oubbles  are  formed.  Hence  it  is  .sometimes  convenient  to  define  : The 
woiling  point  of  a liquid  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  vapour 
)3ressure  of  the  liquid  is  equal  to  the  external  pressure  exerted  at 


nr  alcohol  on  evaporation  would  furnish  vapours.  Otherwise  expressed,  a gas  is 
• xn  elastic  fluid  at  a temperature  above  its  critical  temperature,  and  a vapour  is  an 
■lasttc  fluid  below  its  critical  temperature,  but  not  in  a liquid  state. 
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any  point  on  the  liquid  surface.  This  external  pressure  may  be  exerted 
by  the  atmospheric  air,  by  vapour  and  air,  by  other  gases,  etc.  Hence 
a table  of  the  vapour  pressures  of  a liquid  at  different  temperatures  also 
shows  the  boiling  points  of  that  liquid  under  different  pressures.  Thus 
water  at  a pressure  of  4’6  mm.  of  mercury  boils  at  0°.  Hence  hquids 
which  decompose  at  their  boihng  point  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure can  frequently  be  distilled  without  decomposition  at  the  lower  boiling 
temperature  obtained  by  reducing  the  pressure.  Hydrogen  peroxide  can 
be  cited  in  illustration.  Hence  the  so-called  process  of  distillation  under 
reduced  pressure,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  less  accurately  styled,  distillation 
in  vacuo.  The  process  is  illustrated  later.  Fig.  78. 

Measuring  the  volume  of  moist  gases. — We  have  discussed  evaporation 
in  an  evacuated  space.  In  1802  John  Dalton  showed  that  the.  vkiss  of 
vapour  required  to  saturate  a given  space  at  a given  temperature,  and  con- 
seque.nthj  also  the  vapour  pressure  of  a given  liquid,  is  the  same  whether  the 
vapour  be  by  itself,  or  associated  loith  other  gases  upon  ivhich  it  has  rw  chemical 
action.  In  other  words,  the  total  pressure  of  a mixture  of  gas  and  vapour 
is  the  sum  of  the  partial  pressures  of  each  constituent.  When  a gas  is 
confined  over  water,  the  observed  volume  of  the  gas  is  determined  by 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  barometer.  By  Dalton’s  law 
the  total  pressure  of  the  gas  is  the  joint  effect  of  two  partial  pres- 
sures : (1)  the  partial  pressure  of  the  water  vapour  at  the  observed  tem- 
perature ; and  (2)  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas  under  observation. 
Hence  the  barometer  reading  does  not  represent  the  pressure  of  the  ga=, 
but  rather  the  pressure  of  the  gas  plus  the  pressure  of  the  water  vapour. 
To  find  the  latter,  note  the  temperature,  and  a “ Table  of  Vapour  Pres-- 
sures  of  Water  in  Millimetres  of  Mercury,”  in  most  “Table  Books,  will 
furnish  the  desired  datum.  This  must  be  subtracted  from  the  observ^ 
pressure  (barometer)  in  order  to  find  the  pressure  of  the  gas  at  the 
temperatui'c  in  question. 

Example.— What  is  the  volume  of  41  litres  of  a gas  at  0°,  760  mm  when  it 
is  measured  in  contact  with  water  at  15^  and  the  barometer  reads  767-7  mm.  . 
From  the  “Table  of  Vapour  Pressures,”  the  vapour  pressure  of  ^ ^ 

12-7  mm.  Hence  the  gas  is  really  under  a partial  pressure  of  767  - 12  7 - 
of  mercury.  The  problem  is  now  to  be  solved  like  the  example  on  p.  85. 
The  answer  is  4-24  litres. 


§ 5.  The  Solubility  of  Solids. 

Water  is  one  of  the  most  aetive  of  solvents,  and,  in  consequence,  it 
has  been  styled  “ the  universal  .solvent,”  but  not  in  the  same  sense  ^ the 
visionaries  alcahest  (universal  solvent)  so  often  mentioned  m mcd'seval 
alchemy.  For  convenience  the  dissolved  substance  is  often  called  the 
solute  and  the  liquid  in  which  the  solute  is  dissolved  the  solvent.  It 
Stassium  chloridi  bo  .-.ddod  to  water  kept  at  a 

the  salt  13  cradually  dissolved,  and  the  process  of  solution  continue 
until  a definite  amount  has  dissolved.  Tlie  amount  of  solid  remaining  m 
excess  of  this  will  remain  an  indefinite  time  without  further  change  pro- 
vided the  temperature  remains  constant,  and  no  solvent  is  y 

evaporation.  The  solid  and  solution  are  then  in  equilibrium.  As  ^he 
analogous  case  of  the  vapour  pressure  of  a liquid,  the  ^ j 

a saturated  solution  and  a solid  is  dynanuc,  not  static.  Accordmgy, 
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nath  the  preceding  notation  ’ the  equihbria  respectively  \vith  solid  and 
ijquid  solutes  are  represented  : 


I'he  solution  is  said  to  bo  saturated  with  the  salt  at  the  temperature  of 
\speriment.  The  weight  of  salt  dissolved  by  lOO  c.c.  of  the  solvent  so 
iS  to  make  a saturated  solution  at  any  assigned  temperature  is 
aalled  the  solubility  of  the  salt.^  Thus,  100  c.c.  of  water  at  20’  will 
idssolve  35  grams  of  potassium  chloride,  and  accord  ngly,  C5  is  the 
■blubility  of  potassium  chloride  in  water  at  20°.  The  concentration  of  a 
'blution  is  determined  by  the  relative  amount  of  solute  in  solution.  If  but 
I small  proportion  is  present,  the  solution  is  said  to  bo  weak  or  dilute  ; 

a relatively  large  amount  of  solute  is  dissolved,  the  solution  is  said  to 
ee  strong  or  concentrated. 

The  so-called  insoluble  substances  obtained  as  precipitates  in  analysis 
nre  in  reahty  substances  with  a very  low  solubility.  It  is  all  a question 
[f  measurement.  As  the  methods  of  observation  become  more  and  more 
rcecise,  so  does  the  hst  of  insoluble  substances  grow  less  and  less.  The 
"sneral  use  of  the  term  “ insoluble  ” must  in  consequence  give  way  to 
i sparingly  soluble.”  In  illustration,  the  three  precipitates  obtained  in 
Kie  first  group  of  the  regular  scheme  for  qualitative  analysis  are  not  really 
lasoluble  in  water  because  their  solubilities,  per  100  c.c.  of  water,  at  20°, 
tre  represented  by  the  following  numbers : silver  chloride,  O'OOOlO  gram  ; 
mercurous  chloride,  O'OOOSl  gram  ; and  lead  chloride,  1’18  gi-am. 

The  influence  of  temperature. — The  solubihty  of  most  substances 
increases  with  the  temperature  ; the  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater 
me  solubility.  The  relation  between  the  solubihty  of  solids  and  tem- 
lerature  is  usually  plotted  in  the  form  of  curves  called  solubility  curves, 
hhe  solubihty  curve  presents  a graphic  picture  which  enables  the  relation 
fctween  solubihty  and  temperature  to  be  seen  at  a glance.  In  illu.stration, 
iiig.  176  shows  the  solubility  curves  of  potassium  and  sodium  nitrates; 
iig.  60  shows  solubility  curves  of  potassium  chloride,  chlorate,  and  per- 
iilorate.  The  upward  left  to-riglit  elope  of  the  curve  shows  that  the 
'blubihty  of  these  salts  increases  with  a rise  of  temperature.  Sodium 
iiloride  is  but  shghtly  more  soluble  in  hot  than  ui  cold  water,  and  a few 
ubstances  give  solubihty  curves  with  a right-to-left  upward  slope,  shovung 
mat  the  solubihty  decreases  with  rising  temperatures.  For  instance, 
ee  the  curve  OB,  Fig.  54,  for  the  solubihty  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  ; 
i;nd  also : 


Some  solubihty  curves  exhibit  irregularities  at  certain  temperatures, 
'the  solubihty  curve  may  change  its  direction,  as  calcium  sulphate  does  at 
5°,  and  barium  butyrate  at  45°.  The  solubility  curve  of  sodium  sulphate 
a very  trite  illustration,  but  none  the  less  instructive  on  that  account. 

■ Other  modes  of  representing  solubility  are  more  convenient  in  .special 
■ises— e.3.  in  Fig.  64  the  percentage  amount  of  salt  in  a given  weight  of  the 
llution  is  employed  ; the  volume  of  gas  at  n.p.t.  per  100  volumes  of  solvent  is 
■led  on  p.  674  ; etc. 


SolutCg^lid  ^ Soluteg^i  ; or  SolutCji^  ^ Solute^^, 


SOI.UIUI.ITY  OK 
1 Calcium  chromate — CaCrO< 

• Calcium  hydroxide — Ca(OH)2 


(Cerium  sulphate — CeifSOjla 
1 Sodium  chloride — NaCl 
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It  is  shown  in  Fig.  54.i  The  solubility  of  the  salt,  Na,,SO4.10H.,O, 
increases  rapidly  with  rise  of  temperature,  as  shown  by  the  slope  o 
the  curve  AO,  Eig.  54.  There  is  an  abrupt  change  m the  direction  of 
the  solubility  curve  at  35°— 0,  Fig.  54.  Above  that  temperature  the 
solubility  decreases  with  rise  of  temperature.  The  interpretation  is  th,  t 
the  solubility  curve  is  really  compounded  of  two 

curve  of  increasing  solubility  with  rise  of  S R e 

the  solubility  of  curve  of  the  decahydrate,  Na>0.,.10H.,0  , and  t e 
curve  of  decreasing  solubility  with  rise  of  temperature  represents  e 
solubility  curve  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  Na^SO,*.  The  decahydiate  at  33  , 

L transformed  into  the  aiydrous 

above  33"" ; the  anhydrous  salt  is  not  stable  belov  33  . +Virpln,npe 

is  called  the  transition  temperature  or  transition  point,  and  the  change 

is  symbolized 

Na.^S04.10H.,0£^Na.,S04  + IOH2O 
The  solubility  curve  it  wiii  be  -observed, 

and  salt. 

It  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  start  with  the 
anhydrous  sulphate  or  the 
decahydrate.  When  in  equili- 
brium, the  solution  in  contact 
with  the  solid  will  contain 
the  amounts  of  sodium  sul- 
phate—Na.2S04  — indicated 
by  the  solubility  curves.  Fig. 
54.  The  saturated  solutions, 
when  in  equilibrium,  have  the 
^ same  concentration  and  are 

sogrmsNaiSo^  identical  in  every  way.  ^^e 
cannot  continue  the  observa- 
Fio.  64. — Solubility  Curve  of  Sodium  Sulphate.  solubility  of  the 

decahydrate  beyond  32-4°  because  it  tmmedm/eZy  sptoiip  ^'^her^  into  the 
The  solubilities  of  the  two  sodium  eulphutes—anhydrous  ai 

at:;:irat?dtiu“^^ 

transformation,  through  the  medium  of  qo  „ dissolve 

into  the  decahydrate.  Although  100  c.c.  of  water  at  0 evenly 
about  5-0  grams  of  the  decahydrate,  the  same  quanti  y 

1 The  ordinates  and  abscissa:  in  this  the  text. 

rcrwTor.C“r l.:r ibm.v  .na  ,.n,t.r..ur.  i 

Mneentration  diagrams  usually  represented  as  m Fig.  6 . 
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much  more  of  the  anhydrous  sulphate.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  specify 
thich  sodium  sulphate  is  in  question  when  reference  is  made  to  “ a saturated 
blution  of  sodium  sulphate.” 

§ 6.  The  Freezing  of  Solutions. 

The  curve  OB,  Fig.  55,  represents  the  solubility  of  sodium  ehloride  at 
nmperatures  ranging  from  —23°  to  +40°;  the  observation  cannot  be  con- 
iinued  below  23  because  the  whole  mass  freezes  ; the  upward  curve 
nould  probably  stop  only  at  the  melting  point  of  sodium  chloride,  801°, 
it  were  not  for  the  volatilization  of  the  water.  Hence,  to  determine 
me  solubility,  the  pressure  would  have  to  be  very  great  at  this  high 
•■iimperature  to  prevent  the  water  volatilizing. 

The  freezing  temperature  of  a solution  is  generally  lower  than  that  of 
me  pure  solvent.  More  than  a century  ago,  C.  Blagden  (1788)  cited  a 
umber  of  observations  which  led  him  to  the  behef  that  the  lowering  of 
me  freezing  point  is  proportional  to  the 
mount  of  substance  in  solution.  In 
llagden’s  own  words  : The  effect  of 

! salt  is  to  depress  the  freezing  point 
. the  simple  ratio  of  its  proportion 
water.  This  generalization  is  some- 
nmes  called  Blagden ’s  law.  The  freez- 
£g  point  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
':dium  chloride,  that  is,  the  tempera- 
rre  at  which  ice  begins  to  separate,  is 
•ladually  reduced  by  the  continued  addi- 
on  of  small  quantities  of  sodium  chlo- 
ile,  and  reaches  its  lowest  value,  —23°, 
len  the  solution  has  nearly  23'6  per  Fig.  66.— Solubility  and  Freezing 
imt.  of  sodium  chloride  ; further  addi  - Curves  of  Sodium  Chloride  : 
'ons  of  the  salt  raise  the  temperature  Solutions. 

which  solid  separates.  Solid  sodium  chloride,  not  ice,  then  separates 
lom  the  solution.  F.  Guthrie’s  measurements  (1875)  of  the  relation 
‘ttween  the  freezing  point  and  the  concentration  of  aqueous  solutions  of 
lidium  chloride  are  sho^vn  graphically  by  the  curve  AO,  Fig.  55. 

It  has  long  been  known,  even  as  far  back  as  Aristotle’s  day,  that 
inkable  water  could  be  obtained  from  frozen  sea-water ; and  that  if 
aqueous  solution  of  salt  be  gradually  cooled,  comparatively  pure  ice 
■st  separates  from  the  solution.  Imagine  a 5 per  cent,  solution  of  salt 
Ibjected  to  a gradually  diminishing  temperature.  Start  at  0°.  AVhen 
■3  temperature  reaches,  say,  — 3’4°  ice  separates  from  the  solution.  The 
mther  hquid  remaining  has  therefore  more  than  5 per  cent,  of  salt  in 
i.ution;  as  the  temperature  falls,  more  ice  separates.  The  further 
'.icentration  of  the  mother  liquid  and  the  separation  of  ice  continue 
t til  the  mother  liquid  has  about  23-6  per  cent,  of  salt,  when  the  whole 
maining  liquid  freezes  en  bloc  at  —23°.  Quite  an  analogous  sequence  of 
'anges  occurs  if  solutions  containing  more  than  23'6  per  cent,  of  salt  bo 
Kidually  cooled.  This  time,  however,  instead  of  pure  ice,  pure  salt 
oarates  until  the  residual  liquid  has  23’6  per  cent,  of  salt.  The  whole 
idifies  en  masse  at  —23°.  If  the  cooling  solution  has  just  23‘6  per  cent. 
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of  salt,  neither  ice  nor  salt  separates,  until  the  temperature  has  fallen  to 
—23°,  when  the  whole  freezes  to  a solid  mass.  No  other  mixture  of  water 
and  lalt  freezes  at  a lower  temperature  than  this.  Hence  a solution 
containing  23'6  per  cent,  of  salt  is  called  a eutectic  mixture  ; ^ and  —23° 
the  eutectic  temperature.  F.  Guthrie  used  to  think  that  this  mixture 
—water  with  23'6  per  cent,  of  salt— corresponded  with  the  formation  of 
a definite  compound  of  sodium  chloride  and  water — NaCl.lOHoO  stable 
only  at  low  temperatures.  Hence  his  designation  cryohydrate  for  the 
alleged  compound.  Ponsot  called  the  substance  a cryosel.  Tlie  term 
“ eutectic  mixture  ” is  preferred  in  place  of  cryohydrate  or  cryosel. 

Cryohydrates.— We  now  know  that  Guthrie  s cryohydrates  are  nothing 
but  mechanical  mixtures  of  ice  and  salt.  The  one  is  entangled  with  the 
other.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  eutectic  mixtures  were  mistaken 
for  true  chemical  compounds.  No  matter  what  the  original  composition 
of  the  salt  solution,  the  last  fraction  to  solidify  always  has  the  same  com- 
position ; and  a constant  melting  point.  Both  these  qualities  are  often 
stated  to  bo  characteristics  of  true  chemical  compounds.  That  the  cryo- 
hvdrates  of  sodium  chloride  and  numerous  other  salts  are  not  chemical 
compounds  is  based  on  the  follo^ving  evidence : (1)  The  heterogeneous 
structure  is  frequently  apparent  under  the  microscope.  The  crystals  o 
ice  can  often  be  seen  lying  in  a matrix  of  salt,  especiaUy  if  a coloured  salt 
Uke  potassium  permanganate,  copper  sulphate,  or  potassium  dichromate 
be  employed.  Sec  Fig.  181  for  an  illustration  with  solutions  of  carbon 
in  iron  (2)  Unlike  true  crystaUine  compounds,  the  cryohydrates  are 
generally  opaque  and  iU-defined.  (3)  Alcohol  may  dissolve  the  solvent 
leaving  behind  a network  of  salt.  (4)  There  are  no  special  signs  of  chem|^ 
change  during  the  formation  of  the  cryohydrate.  (5)  The  ratio  of  salt 
to  solvent  is  not  always  in  molecular  proportions.  The  ^reement  in  some 
cases  is  merely  a coincidence.  (6)  The  composition  of  a cryohy^ate  is 
different  when  the  solidification  takes  place  under  different  Pressures 

The  phenomenon-eutexia-which  is  iUustrated  above,  has  attained 
great  importance  in  the  study  of  metallic  aUoys,  minerals,  and  mixed  salts. 
Other  examples  will  appear  later. 

§ 7,  Gibbs’  Phase  Rule. 

Seans  of  clSsifying  all  sta^tS  of  physical  and  chemical  equihhna.-Ai  • 
Mayeuhofek. 

On  plotting  the  vapour  pressure  of  water  in  the  presence  of  its  owi 
liquid,  we  get  the  curve  OQ,  Fig.  56,  which  gives  the  vapour 
correspondin'^  with  any  given  temperature  when  the  liquid  and  vap 

contact,  and  in  equilibrium.  Call  this  the  steam  line,  or  vapon- 
zation  curve.  The  ordinate  of  0 represents  the  vapour  prc^iire  of  ^ 

S 0“  aUo'xr  temperature,  the  weter  frecte,.  Plot  m e 
the  vapour  pressure  of  iee  at  different  temjjtature,  an,  we 
OP,  called  the  hoar-frost  line,  or  the  sublimation  curv  . 

1 From  the  Greek  .u  (eu),  b/SoUe 

easily  soluble  or  digestible. 
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londitions,  there  is  no  intermediate  liquid  state,  vapour  condenses  at  once 
) a solid,  and  the  solid  passes  directly  into  vapour.  Solid  iodine  below 
,'S  melting  point  114°  also  vaporizes  without  liquefaction ; arsenic  can  only 
i'3  liquefied  by  melting  the  element  under  pressure  ; under  ordinary  con- 
iations,  arsenic  sublimes  without  fusion.  It  is  found  that  the  effect  of 
nressure  on  the  melting  point  of  ice  can  be  represented  by  a curve  ON, 
i(ig.  56.  The  left-to-right  downward  slope  of  the  curve  shows  that  the 
telting  point  of  ice^  is  lowered  by  increasing  the  pres.sure.  Thus  the 
eelting  point  of  ice  at  different  pressures,  according  to  W.  Tammann 
! 900),  is  approximately : 

(Pressure  260  490  1100  1790  2020  atm 

3 Melting  point  -2°  -4“  -lO-ll®  -17  6°  -20-59° 

lad  in  vacuo,  ice  melts  at  +0'007.5°.  To  emphasize  these  relations,  the 
mrves  in  the  diagram  are  slightly  exaggerated.  The  curve  ON  is  called 
itie  ice  line  or  fusion  curve. 

Before  progressing  further  in  our  study,  it  is  convenient  to  fix  special 
eeanings  to  three  terms  ; 
iDmponent,  phase,  and 
Ivgree  of  freedom  or 
ptriance. 

Components.  — The 
)Dmponents  of  a system 
■fe  those  substances 
ihich  take  part  in  the 
aaction  but  which  are 
)bt  decomposed  in  the 
cocess.  The  components 
>ay  be  elements,  or  com- 
uunds  which  behave  in 
system,  for  the  time 
ing,  as  if  they  w'ere 
bments.  There  is  only 
!‘e  component  in  the 
■•stem  just  considered, 
i.mely,  w'ater  H.^O ; the  components  in  the  system  considered  in  the 
■ e-vious  section — -an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride — are  water  (H„0) 
■d  sodium  chloride  (NaCl) ; and  two  components  were  involved  in  our 
I'sdy  of  the  solubility  of  sodium  sulphate,  namely,  w'ater  (H.,0)  and 
pdium  sulphate  (Na.^SOJ.  v 2 ' 

Phases.  The  components  may  group  themselves  in  various  ways, 
iiey  may  pass  from  one  physical  state  to  another,  as  when  water  boils  or 
htezes  ; they  may  form  simple  solutions,  as  when  salt  dissolves  in  water  ; 
ey  may  combine  with  one  another  in  various  ways,  as  when  sodium  sul- 
late  (Na,,SO  J forms  the  decahydrate  (Na.,SO^.  1 OH^O),  etc.  Every  homo- 
meous  state-solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous— which  the  components  can 
poduce  is  called  a phase.  The  phases  of  a system  are  the  physical  .states 
i’ which  the  components  can  exist.  A eutectic  is  not  a phase.  In  the 
j-se  of  aqueous  solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  the  eutectic  contained  two 

I ice  is  said  to  form  at  least  six  different  varieties  one 

[ liary  ice.^  temperatures  exceeding  the  melting  point,  0°  C.,  of 


10''  20' 
Temperature 

Fio.  66. — Vapour  Pressure  Curves  of  Water. 
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phases— NaCl  and  H,0.  With  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  sulphate 
it  the  transition  point,  Fig.  64,  we  had  to  deal  with  four  phases-Na  SO, ; 

Na  SO  .IOH.,0  ; the  saturated  solution  ; and  tlie  vapoui  arising  from  the 
solution.  With  freezing  water,  we  have  the  three  phases  : ice,  water, 
and  vapour.  In  homogeneous  systems  there  can  only  be  one  phase,  e.g. 
gaseous  systems  ; and  in  heterogeneous  systems  there  are  always  two  or 

mor^phaSce  gf  freedom  of  a system.— It  will  be  remembered 

that  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  a u'lth  respect  ^ temperature, 
pressure,  and  volume  was  defined  (on  p.  85)  by  the  equation,  fv  - i?T 
For  72  is  a numerical  constant  whose  value  depends  upon  the  units  of 
measurement  (p.  78).  If  only  one  of  these  variables  be  fixed,  say  the 
volume  the  state  of  the  system  will  remain  undefined,  because  the  gas 
can  r“tiin  one  fixed  volume,  and  yet  have  very  different  values  for  teinpcra^ 
ture  and  pressure.  Two  of  the  three  variables  must  be  known  before 
toe  state  orthe  system  can  be  defined  unequivocally,  usthout  ambiguity 
H anTt^of^^^^^^  three  variables  be  fixed,  the  third  variable  can  only  as^me 
j c The  two  fixed  variables  are  said  to  be  arbitrary  or 

“""LneSdent  variables^-  the  third  variable,  which  can  be  calculated  from  _ 
independe  -i-u ’•  P'rravhon  the  two  independent  variables 

the  conditton  of  deo^ndeft  USr  aLiJ  term  sometime, 

™tem  coo,ide,stlon  ha,  two  degt^eo,  of  freedom.  The  degree  o 

bolized  in  the  vapour  pressu  g (jependent.  the  other  inde- 

;?„de“t"  rt’tem  has  one  degree  of  freedom,  that  is, 

the  system  is  univanant.  oN— Fig.  56— represent  the  conditions 

ofe^^hqiXrefrg^^ 

triple  point  The  '"f 

mm.  ; temperature,  ‘ . ^quid  water— ivill  disappear  and  a 

ever  so  little  one  of  the  phases— ice  or  nquia  ^ 

two- phase  univariant  system  repres  triple  point  the  system  is 

curvFs  OP,  OQ,  ON  wiU  appear  Sen^  to  the  liquid  and 

invariant.  Confining  our  attention,  freezing  or 

solid,  and  neglecting  both  solid  and  liquid 

melting  ^ one  another  without  changing. 

"^Glbl^''phase^u^^^^  Gibbs  (1876-78)  discovered  an  important 

1 That  is.  “ variableness,”  from  the  Latin,  variahilis.  variable. 
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nation  between  the  number  of  components,  the  phases,  and  the  degrees  of 
■/eedom  of  a system.  According  to  Gibbs’  phase  rule,  a system  will  be 
II  equilibrium  when  its  variance  is  equal  to  the  number  of  components 
the  system  less  the  number  of  phases  increased  by  2.  In  symbols : 

E = G - P + 2 

Here  C denotes  the  number  of  components,  P the  number  of  phases, 
!i.d  F the  variance  or  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  system. 

Invariant  systems.- — An  invariant  system  has  no  degrees  of  freedom, 
ii.d  the  state  of  system  cannot  therefore  survive  a change  of  temperature 
pressure.  In  that  case  P = 0,  or  P = C + 2.  This  means  that  the 
sstera  mil  have  G + 2 phases  if  it  is  in  equilibrium.  If  there  be  one 
iimponent  in  the  system,  as  in  the  case  of  water  at  the  triple  point,  three 
aases  can  co-exist  in  equihbrium — ice,  liquid  water,  and  steam.  Other- 
>se  expressed,  if  a system  has  three  phases  and  one  component  the  phase 
lile  tells  us  that  it  will  be  invariant,  and  therefore  the  slightest  alteration 
1 pressure  or  temperature  mU  cause  one  of  the  phases  to  disappear. 

Univariant  systems. — These  systems  have  one  degree  of  freedom,  and 
lien  the  system  is  in  equihbrium,  P = 1,  or  P = G + 1.  If  one  of  the 
rriables  be  known,  the  state  of  the  system  can  be  determined  as  indicated 
uove. 

Bivariant  systems. — These  systems  have  two  degrees  of  freedom, 
lad  hence  P = 2,  or  P = G.  Two  variables  must  be  known  before  the 
Ate  of  the  system  can  be  determined.  A saturated  solution  in  the  pre- 
lace  of  an  excess  of  the  solute  is  univariant,  but  bivariant  if  not  saturated. 

the  former  case  there  are  two  components  and  three  phases — solid, 
uution,  and  vapour  ; in  the  latter  case  there  are  two  components  and 
o phases.  Hence  in  the  one  case,  P = 2 + 2 — 3 ; and  in  the  other, 
-=2  + 2 — 2.  Again,  in  the  region  PON,  Fig.  56,  the  system  will  be 
variant,  because  there  is  only  one  phase  and  one  component.  Pressure 
lid  temperature  may  be  altered  u-ithout  interfering  with  the  state  of  the 
:?regation  of  the  ice  so  long  as  the  variations  keep  within  the  boundary 
-•es  PO  and  ON.  The  same  remarks  may  be  apphed  to  the  condition 
tthe  water  represented  by  points  in  the  regions  N OQ  and  POQ. 

' Object  of  the  phase  rule. — The  phase  rule  is  therefore  a method  of 
auping  systems  which  behave  in  a similar  manner  into  one  class.  It  is 
’■entially  a system  for  the  classification  of  states  of  equilibrium. 
'Stems  having  the  same  variance  behave  in  an  analogous  manner  under 
■)  influence  of  variations  in  temperature,  pressure,  and  volume  or  con- 
ititration.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  changes  be  chemical  or 
lysical.  As  indicated  above,  the  phase  rule  also  tells  us  whether  the 
»se8  of  a heterogeneous  system  are  those  necessary  for  equilibrium. 
Special  application  to  solids  and  liquids. — In  the  application  of  the 
lase  rule  to  alloys,  minerals,  and  solutions  when  the  vapour  pressure 
meghgibly  small,  only  two  variables  need  be  considered — concentration 
wolume,  and  temperature.  In  that  case,  the  phase  rule  reads  : 

P = G - P + 1 

ianite.  Fig.  2— composed  of  quartz,  Si02  ; felspar,  K.jO.AljO.^.fiSiO,  ; 
id  mica,  say,  Ko0.3Al203.6Si0o — has  three  components  : SiO,; 

'.O3,  and  K.jO  ; and  three  solid  phases  : mica,  quartz,  and  felspar.  The 
'.tern  is  univariant.  It  is  also  in  equilibrium,  because,  not  being  at  a 
1 
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transition  point,  it  is  able  to  survive  a small  variation  of  temperature  ^ 
\vithout  changing  the  state  of  the  system.  I 

To  summarize  some  of  the  systems  previously  considered  : < 


Table  VII. — Classification  of  Systems  by  the  Phase  Rule. 


Phases. 

Degrees  of  free- 

System. 

Components. 

dom  or  variance. 

Freezing  water  . 

Water 

Liquid  ; solid  ; 

Invariant 

Water  above  0° 

Water 

vapour 

Liquid  ; vapour 

Univariant 

Unsaturated  solution 
of  sodium  chloride 
Saturated  solution  of 

Water,  salt 

Solution  ; vapour 

Bivariant 

sodium  sulphate 
at  transition  point 

NaoSO^ ; HnO 

NajSO,;  Na2SO^ 
lOHoO  ; solu- 

Invariant 

tion  ; vapour 

Freezing  eutectic — 

sodium  chloride 
and  water 

Water,  salt 

Two  solids  ; one 

Invariant 

liquid  (neglect 
vapour) 

Steam  and  metallic 

iron  in  a closed 
vessel 

Iron,  oxygen. 

H,;  HjO;  Fe  ; 

Univariant. 

1 hydrogen 

F0304 

1 

§ 8.  Undercooling— Supersaturation. 

Undercooling.— Heat  a solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  to,  say,  70°  in 
a glass  flask  ; stir  the  molten  mass  ivith  a thermometer  as  it  cools  ; read 
‘th!  thermometer  every  two  minutes,  and  Anally  tjie  results  on  squat^ 
paper.  A curve-called  a cooling  curve-resembling  that  Jlustra^^ 
in  Fig  57  4 be  obtained.  The  terrace  in  the  cooling  cu^e  at  56 
.showf'that  a change  of  some  kind  takes  place  in  the  nature  of  the  cwflmg 
substance  at  56°.  The  terrace  corresponds  vnth  tojnP^ 
solidiflcation  or  freezing  was  m active  progress.  The  sudden  slackening 
in  the  rate  of  cooling  corresponds  with  the  “ evolution  of  the  latent 
„f  fusion  ” as  the  hquid  solidifies.  Repeat  the  experiment,  but  do  not 
4t2  the  Wd ; tike  care  that  the  cooling  liquid  is  qmte  still  and  pro- 
tected  from  dlst  by,  say,  a loose  plug  of  cotton  wool  m the  neck  of  the  flask. 

A cooling  curve  hke  that  sho%vn  m Fig.  57,  B,  / .. 

does  not  freeze,  and  no  abnormal  behaviour  can  be  detected  m the  cooling 
mirvp  The  liauid  “ ought  to  ” ^ crystallize  at  56  , but  it  does  not.  D p 
a crystal  of  so^um  thiiulphate  into  the  liquid  mass.  The  mass  seems 
solidify  with  almost  explosive  rapidity,  and  the  57^  C. 

indicates  a rise  of  temperature.  The  phenomenon  is  dlos*^  ® ^ ^e 

^^^rfused 

I “ Ousbt  to  ” Is  put  in  inverted  commas  to  show  that  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  these  word.s  is  modified. 
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rr  undercooled  condition  an  indefinite  time,  and  the  process  of  sohdifica- 
k.on  can,  in  general,  only  be  started  by  the  introduction  of  a ci-ystal  of  the 
lime  type  as  that  which  is  formed  during  the  solidification  of  the  given 
iiibstance.  Often  a fleck  of  the  right  kind  of  dust  floating  in  the  air 
uaflfices  to  upset  the  state  of  apparent  equilibrium.  Clear  glasses  and 
eottery  glazes  are  solutions  of  silicates  which  have  congealed  to  hard 
laasses  without  crystallizing. 

Supersaturation. — Similar  phenomena  occur  if  water  be  saturated 
lith  Glauber’s  salt — Na.^SO^.  IOH2O — at  30°.  Make  sure  that  no  exeess 
if  sohd  is  in  contaet  with  the  hquid,  and  let  the  solution  cool  as  before — 
dthout  agitation  and  without  dust.  The  solubility  curve.  Fig.  54,  tells 
iS  that  the  solid  “ ought  to  ” separate  from  the  system  as  the  temperature 
i reduced.  Here  is  another  case  of  apparent,  false,  or  metastable  equili- 
rrium.  Although  the  solution  can  be  kept  an  indefinite  time  in  this  con- 
;dtion,  the  seeding,  or  inoculation,  of  a supersaturated  solution  by  the 
introduction  of  a very  minute  quantity  of  a crystal  of  dissolved  salt  will 
ipset  the  state  of  apparent  equilibrium.*  The  crystal  fragment  becomes 
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Fig.  p7. — Cooling  Curves  of  Molten  Sodium  Thiosulphate. 


me  centre  or  nucleus  from  which  crystals  radiate  into  the  solution  on  all 
ides.  Similar  results  can  be  obtained  vith  aqueous  solutions  of  sodium 
acetate,  sodium  chlorate,  etc.  If  a solution  holds  more  salt  than  corre- 
'■xmds  with  the  normal  solubility  curve  of  the  salt,  the  solution  is  said 
• be  supersaturated. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  a saturated,  an  unsaturated,  and  a 
upersaturated  solution  by  bringing  each  in  contact  with  more  of  the  solid, 
the  solution  is  unsaturated,  more  sohd  will  dissolve  ; if  saturated,  none 
ill  di.s.solve  ; and  if  supersaturated,  solid  will  separate  until  the  solution 
saturated.  The  concentration  of  an  unsaturated  solution  is  less,  while 
ae  concentration  of  a supersaturated  solution  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
ilturated  solution. 

Related  phenomena. — Many  other  examples  of  related  phenomena  are 
mown.  In  analytical  work  the  slow  appearance  of  precipitates  in  dilute 
irlutions  is  very  common.  Pure  water  may  be  easily  cooled  to  —3°  or  — 4° 

* In  H.  A.  Miers’  experiments  on  the  crystalhzation  of  the  rare  organic 
'impounds,  salol  and  betol,  it  was  found  that  tlie  substances  did  not  crystallize 
. first  when  allowed  to  cool  in  open  vessels  in  the  laboratory  ; but  after  a time, 
ihen  the  air  of  the  laboratory  had  become  impregnated  with  dust,  presumably 
•mtammg  minute  grains  of  both  substances,  crystallization  readily'  occurred  in 
loen  vessels  exposed  in  the  laboratory. 
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without  the  appearance  of  ice  if  kept  quite  stiU  while  the  ternperature 
is  reduced  ; and  the  water  can  be  easily  cooled  to  -6  or  -7  if  a layer 
of  oil  bo  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  cooling  water 

etc.,  behave  in  a similar  manner.  Ice  has  not  been  heated  above  0 mthout 
melting,  but  liquid  water  can  be  heated  to  105°  or  106  \yithout  boiling. 
When  the  boiling  does  start,  it  proceeds  with  almost  explosive 
The  phenomenon  is  called  bumping.  By  suspending  drops  of  water  m 
a mixture  of  ohve  and  linseed  oils  which  has  the  same  specific  gravity  m 
Lter  and  a high  boiling  point,  L.  Dufour  (1863)  raised  water  to  178 
ivithout  boiling.^  P.  J.  Coulier  (1875)  found  that  dust-free  air  saturated 
with  moisture  may  be  cooled  below  the  normal  temperature 
tion  ; and  John  Aitken  (1880)  showed  that  dust  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  fogs  and  raindrops. 

Metastable  and  labile  states  of  supersaturation.— Inoculation 
seeding  is  usually  necessary  to  start  the  process  of  crystallization  of  a 

supersaturated  solution  ; and  yet 
the  supersaturation  may  be  carried 
so  far  that  the  crystals  ivill  grow 
spontaneously  in  the  solution, 
without  seeding.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  to  draw  a “ supersaturated 
solubility  curve  ” representing  the 
concentration  of  a solution  at 
different  temperatures  where  the 
supersaturation  is  so  great  that 
crystallization  will  begin  spon- 
taneously without  inoculation. 
The  idea  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  58, 
vhere  the  region  between  the 
rnnrpntration  normal  solubility  curve  and  the 

Fig.  68.-Labile  and  Metastable  Equilibria  supersolubility  curve  represents 
of  Saturated  Solutions  (after  H.  A.  vvhat  is  called  the  metastable 
Miers).  state  where  inoculation  is  necessary 

to  inaugurate  the  process  of  crystallization  ; and  the  region  beyond  tta 
represents  the  so-caUed  labile  state  where  erystalhzation  may  start 

spontaneously  without  inoculation. 

Suoersaturation  and  the  phase  rule.— The  phase  rule,  it  wiU 
observed,  applies- to  systems  in  real  equilibrium,  not  to  systems  m a stote 
of  aoparent  false,  or  metastable  equihbrium.  We  are  repeatedly 
fronted  with  those  little  understood  phenomena  which,  convenien  , 

have  been  grouped  under  the  general  term  passive  resistance, 

The  kin"eSc"theory  of  supersaturation.-The  kinetic  theory  t^ 

little  light  on  to  the  phenomenon  of  supersaturation.  A 
Solution  in  contact  with  the  solid  is  supposed  to  be  closely  ^ 

the  temperature,  the  equality  of  the  two  opposing  j" 

LpeTJ«ra3  .olution,  the  e,tcha,.ge  of  molecules  cannot  take  place 
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Ibecause  no  free  solid  is  present.  Directly  a particle  of  the  dissolved  solid 
lids  added,  the  dissolved  substance  is  rapidly  deposited  about  the  submerged 
iparticle  as  a nucleus  until  the  concentration  of  the  solution  has  reached 
iits  normal  value.  In  the  case  of  a labile  supersaturated  solution,  the 
ccrowding  of  the  molecules  is  so  great  that  they  are  able  to  form  aggregates 
tlarge  enough  to  serve  as  nuclei  for  the  separation  of  more  sohd. 


1.  How  would  you  proceed  in  order  to  find  the  volumes  in  which  hydrogen 
,iand  oxygen  combine  to  form  water  ? What  modification  of  your  apparatus 
?would  you  make,  if  you  were  asked,  in  addition,  to  measure  the  volume  of  steam 
{■formed  ? What  volume  of  gas  is  formed  when  72  grams  of  water  are  decomposed 
((o)  electrolytically,  (6)  by  means  of  sodium,  (c)  by  heated  iron  ? [H  ;=  1,  O = 16]. 
Victoria  Univ.,  Manchester. 

2.  Write  a short  account  of  the  physical  properties  of  ice,  water,  and  steam, 
^comparing  them  with  those  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  in  general. — London  Univ. 

3.  How  would  you  prove  that  the  composition  of  water  may  be  expressed  by 
tthe  formula  HoO  1 Mention  everything  that  this  formula  implies.  What  volume 
»would  9 grams  of  aqueous  vapour  occupy  at  273°  C.,  and  under  380  mm.  pressure  ? 
.‘Aberdeen  Univ. 

4.  The  specific  gravity  of  a solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  1T76,  and  it 
ccontains  34‘6  per  cent,  of  the  compound  HCl.  How  many  cubic  centimetres  of 
tthe  solution  will  be  required  for  the  neutralization  of  60  grms.  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
|>NaOH,  given  the  reaction  : HC)  + NaOH  = HoO  + NaCl  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  properties  of  water,  especially  those  which  may 
be  termed  chemical  properties.  How  would  you  identify  water  and  distinguish 
it  from  other  colourless  liquids  ? — London  Univ. 

6.  Write  a short  account  of  the  phase  rule  and  indicate  clearly  some  useful 
appUcations  of  this  generalization. — Board  of  Educ. 

7.  When  ordinary  water  which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  air  is  boiled, 
gas  is  given  off.  How  would  you  collect  a sufficient  quantity  for  analyses  t 
How  could  you  prove  that  the  gas  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  heat  ? How  would  you  determine  the 
amount  of  one  of  the  constituents  ? — Oxford  Locals. 

8.  The  formula  for  water  has  been  written  at  different  times  HO  and  HjO 
(O  = 8).  Point  out  the  objections  to  both  expressions  and  state  concisely  the 
reasons  for  representing  the  molecule  of  water  by  Ho0(0  = 16). — London  Univ. 

9.  Describe  some  case  of  chemical  combination  and  some  case  of  solution. 
Compare  the  two,  and  discuss  the  question  whether  any  distinction  should  or 
should  not  be  made  between  solution  and  other  cases  of  chemical  change. — 
New  Zealand  Univ. 


11.  100  grams  of  water  dissolve  the  followdng  quantities  of  zinc  sulphate  at 
t the  temperatures  named  : 


pZnS04  . . . 41-9,  57-9,  70'1,  76-8,  88-7,  86-6.  83'7,  80’8  grams. 

jlPIot  the  results  on  squared  paper  so  as  to  show  a “ solubility  curvfe.” 


Questions. 


j 10.  Compare  the  bubbling  of  molten  potassium  chlorate  at  a high  temperature 
[vwith  the  bubbling  of  w'ater  when  heated  to  about  100°. 


0°  26°  3-9°  6-0°  7-0°  80°  90°  100° 


CHAPTER  X 


Crystals  and  Crystallization 

§ I.  The  Crystallization  of  Salts  from  Solutions. 

If  a saturated  solution  of  a salt  be  allowed  to  evaporate,  crystals  of  the 
salt  separate  when  the  concentration  of  the  solution  becomes  greater  than 
that  represented  by  a point  on  the  solubility  curve.  The  phenomenon 
becomes  a little  more  complex  when  the  solution  contains  two  or  more 

salts  which  do  not  act  upon  one  another,  , , . , • * 

The  solubility  of  a mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium  chlond^  m water 
at  25°  is  represented  bv  the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  59.  The  ordinates  re- 
present quantities  of  sodium  clilonde, 
the  abscissie,  quantities  of  potassium 
chloride.  The  concentration  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
at  25°  is  represented  by  the  point  A, 
and  of  a saturated  solution  of  potas- 
sium chloride  by  the  point  B.  The 
line  AC  represents  the  composition  of 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride  saturated 
in  presence  of  the  proportions  of 
potassium  chloride  indicated  by  the 
abscissae  of  the  curve  AC;  and  the 
line  CB,  the  composition  of  solutions 
of  potassium  chloride  saturated  in 
presence  of  the  proportions  of  sodium 
chloride  represented  by  the  ordinates 
of  CB.  The  point  C represents  the 
composition  of  a solution  saturated 

with  both  salts. 

Sodium  and  potassium  chlorides  form  neither  “ double  salts  ” nor 
hydrates.  Hence  when  a solution  containing  equal  molecular  P^POitio 
S both  salts  is  evaporated,  the  solution  wil  become  sat^ 
with  respect  to  the  less  soluble  potassium  chloride,  and  this  salt  viu 
accordingly  crystallize  from  the  solution  first  As 

^otassium^hbride  continues  separating;  successive ^states^^^^^^^^^^^ 

solution  are  represented  by  pomts  along  the  bne  B . P • 

is  really  wonderful.  The  molecules  of  both  sodium 
ehlorides  are  uniformly  diffused  throughout  the  original  solution  but  M 
oin  as  tl^e^^  liquid  has  attained  a certain  concent^^ 

molecules  of  the  potassium  ehloride  alone  commence  crystal-building. 


20  40  60  80  B 100 

Cram  Molecules  of  MCI. 

Fio.  59.— Solubility  Curves  of  Mixed 
Solutions  of  Sodium  and  Potas- 
sium Chlorides. 
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TThe  molecules  of  this  salt  withdraw  from  the  solution  in  hai’monious 
txjrder,  which  is  followed  as  rigorously  as  the  bricklayer,  when  building  a 
nmansion,  places  brick  upon  brick,  according  to  the  plan  predetermined  by 
tthe  architect.  The  operation  continues  until  the  solution  has  the  compo- 
'Sition  represented  by  the  point  C.  At  C the  solution  is  saturated  with 
rrespect  to  both  salts.  Any  further  concentration  of  the  solution  will 
rresult  in  the  deposition  of  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides  side  by  side, 
Band  the  successive  states  of  the  solution  will  be  represented  by  points  on 
tthe  lineCA.  Here  the  molecules  of  both  salts  are  simultaneously  building 
ccr3'stals  side  by  side. 


§ 2.  Fractional  Crystallization. 

The  molecules  of  a substance  in  solution  appear  to  be  distinct  indi- 
mduals  before  crystallization,  while  in  a crystallizing  solution  each  mole- 
ccule  appears  to  exert  some  specific 
aattraction  on  its  fellow  molecules 
tto  enable  them  to  separate  from 
tthe  solution  in  a definite  orderly 
vway.  Warm  50  grams  of  potassium 
cchlorate,  just  above  its  melting 
ppoint,  in  a new  porcelain  dish,  and 
kkeep  the  mass  at  that  tempera- 
iture  until  it  becomes  viscid  and 
! ialmost  solid.  This  will  occupy  from 
I tten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Let  the 
iimass  cool.  It  contains  undecom- 
iposed  potassium  chlorate,  some 
! potassium  chloride,  and  potassium 
1 perclilorate.  Add  60  c.c.  of  hot 
vwater,  say  at  50°,  and  when  all 
hhas  disintegrated  and  the  solution 
I cooled,  the  crop  of  cry.stals  of  potassium  perchlorate  can  be  filtered  off. 

' lEvaporate  the  filtrate  until  a drop  crystallizes  when  rubbed  on  a cold 
ssurface.  The  first  crop  of  crystals  which  separates  is  mainly  potassium 
ipcrchlorate,  because  this  salt  is  so  very  much  less  soluble  than  the  other 
ttwo ; 100  c.c.  of  water,  at  15°,  holds  in  solution  about  36  grams  of  potas- 
'sium  chloride,  6'6  grams  of  the  chlorate,  and  L5  gram  of  the  perchlorate. 
TThe  solubility  cuiwes  of  these  three  salts  are  sho\vn  in  Fig.  GO.  If  the 
levaporation  be  carried  too  far,  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  will  separate. 
IThe  first  crop  of  crystals  is  redissolved  in  hot  water  and  again  allowed  to 
; 'crystallize;  potassium  perchlorate  can  thus  be  obtained  almost  free  from 
'the  other  t'wo  salts  ; and  by  repeated  recry.staIlization  it  is  possible  to 
lisolate  the  pure  salt.  Recrystallization  is  needed  to  get  the  pure  jDi'oduct 
•because  the  crystallizing  salt  often  carries  down  with  it  some  of  the 
aimther  liejuid,  or  some  of  the  other  salts  dissolved  in  the  mother  liquid. 
Ilf  the  evaporation  be  continued,  potassium  chlorate  ^vill  eventually- 
' (-.separate,  and  the  proce,ss  of  recrystallization  must  be  repeated,  in  order 
•■to  isolate  the  pure  salt.  The  remaining  mother  liquid  is  nearly  all 
■potassium  chloride. 

This  operation — fractional  crystallization — is  .sometimes  a useful 
' method  of  separating  salts  which  differ  appreciably  in  solubility.  In  some 


Solubility. 

Fig.  60. — Solubility  Curves  of  Potassium 
Chloride,  Clilorate,  and  Perchlorate. 
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cases  it  is  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  separation,  even  though  the  salts 
in  solution  do  not  differ  very  much  in  solubility.  The  process  of  fractional 
crystallization  is  then  very  laborious,  involving,  may  be,  scores  of 
crystallizations  and  recrystaUizations.  In  other  cases  it  is  impossibl^o 
separate  the  salts  in  this  way,  because  double  salts  separate.  The 
microscopic  appearance  of  the  three  salts  isolated  in  this  manner  is 


Fio.  61.-Crystals  of  Potassium  Chloride,  Potassium  Chlorate,  and  Potassium 

Perchlorate. 


shown  in  Fig.  61.  The  outline  dramngs  represent  perfect  crystals.  As 
a rule,  the  slower  the  process  of  crystalUzation,  the  larger  and  more 
nerfect  the  crystals.  The  crystals  are  usually  more  or  less  chs  orted 
because  owingTo  local  differences  in  the  concentration  of  the  cpistallizing 
SS  Te  solution  in  the  vicinity  some  fnces  of  the  ^ ^ 

mote  concontratetl  then  the  others.  Perfect  ctyslols  are  rarely  found 
nature  or  in  the  laboratory. 


§ 3.  Crystals. 

In  whatever  manner  or  u-der  whatever  circum^ 

been  formed,  whether  m the  laborato^  tissu^f  up  in  the  sky 

of  nature,  in  the  bodies  XTlSthersfrapXTat  we  m^y  Uterally  see 

by  K “7  y r r. 

"li  *“  ‘ 
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Fro.  62. — Dimorphic  Forms  of 
Sodium  Bipliosphate. 


seometimes  called  R.  J.  Haiiy’s  law.  The  face.s  of  crj'stals  of  the  same 
•substance  may  vary  in  size  and  shape ; but  if  the  crystals  possess 
the  same  chemical  composition,  and  are  at  the  same  temperature,  the 
iiinterfacial  angles  have  the  same  numerical  value.  In  other  woi'ds,  the 
angles  between  similar  faces  of  crystals  of  the  same  substance  are 
pprecisely  the  same,  and  are  characteristic  of  that  substance.  This 
law”  was  first  announced  by  D.  Guglielmimi  (1688).  This  means  that 
:the  crystalline  form  of  a substance  is  not  determined  by  the  absolute 
[position  nor  by  the  sizes  of  the  faces  of  the  crystal,  but  rather  by  the 
\angular  dimensions. 

Polymorphism. — Crystals  of  difierent  substances  have  different  forms  ; 
ccrj’stals  of  the  same  substance  developed  under  the  same  conditions  have 
•the  same  form  ; but  cry.stals  of  the  same  substance  developed  under 
idifferent  conditions  may  or  may  not  have 
tthe  same  form.  For  instance,  crystals  of 
sulphur  formed  above  or  below  !)4'5°, 
ip.  397 ; there  are  two  differently  shaped 
ccrystals  of  sodium  phosphate.  Fig.  62 ; 
crystals  of  sodium  chloride  are  octahedral 
liif  grown  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  cubical 
idn  neutral  solutions ; and  conversely, 
ccrystals  of  alum  are  usually  octahedral, 

Lbut  cubical  if  grown  in  alkaline  solutions. 

.^Substances  which  crystallize  in  two 

[Idifferent  forms  are  said  to  be  dimorphous,  Fig.  62;  and  substances 
nvhich  crystalhze  in  three  different  forms  are  said  to  be  trimorphous, 
TTitanic  oxide,  TiO.^.  for  example,  is  known  in  three  forms,  rutile,  anatase, 
.and  brookite.  Pohjynorphism  is  the  general  term  applied  to  the  phenomenon 
fwhen  a substance  eiystallizes  in  more  than  one  form. 

Ideal  and  distorted  crystals. — One  or  more  faces  of  a crystal  may  be 
■uibnormally  developed  or  stunted  in  growth.  During  the  growth  of  a 
ccrj'stal,  the  concentration  of  the  mother  liquid  is  rarely  so  evenly  balanced 
on  all  sides  as  to  allow  the  growth  to  proceed  with  the  same  rapidity  in 
all  directions.  The  crystal  will  grow  fastest  where  the  solution  is  most 
jiconcentrated.  If  a crystal  grows  on  the  bottom  of  a hquid  at  rest,  flat 
•plates,  almost  parallel  with  the 
'bottom  of  the  vessel,  may  be 
[formed ; while  if  the  solution  be 
agitated  during  crystallization,  a 
nmore  uniform  growth  in  all 
ildirections  may  prevail.  A cubical 
icr3"stal,  for  instance,  may  habit- 
lually  grow  most  rapidly  in  one 
idirection  so  as  to  form  a needle-like,  acicular,  or  prismatic  crystal, 
A,  Fig.  63  ; or  in  iim  cUrections  so  as  to  form  a tabular  or  plate-hke 
crystal,  B,  Fig.  63  ; or  the  crystal  may  grow  uniformly  in  all  three 
Idirections  and  the  ideal  cube,  C,  Fig.  63,  will  be  produced.  The  angles 
’[between  the  faces,  however,  will  remain  unchanged  — 90°.  The  most 

•suitable  condition  for  uniform  growth  in  all  directions  occurs  when  the 
.growing  crystal  is  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  given  solution  by 
means  of  a thread.  The  crystal  then  approximates  more  or  less  closely 


Fig.  63, 


-Ideal  and  Distorted 
Crystals. 
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to  the  ideal  form.  If  the  crystallization  of  a solution  be  rapid,  the  crystals 
are  usually  much  smaller  than  if  the  process  be  slow,  ^ain,  the  habit  of 
a crystal  may  change  when  grown  from  liquids  containing  other  salts  in 
solution.  Thus,  potassium  chlorate  gives  prismatic  crystals  (Fig.  61)  when 
grown  in  aqueous  solutions;  if  much  calcium  chloride  be  present,  small 
needle-like  crystals  are  obtained;  and  if  potassium  iodate  be  present  m the 
solution,  long  plate-like  crystals  separate  from  the  solution.  The  crystal 
angles,  however,  are  the  same  in  each  case.  , , , 

Ideal  crystals. — However  much  the  crystals  may  be  distorted,  the  angles 
between  like  faces  have  the  same  value,  and  in  consequence,  similar  faces 
can  be  imagined  at  the  .same  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  crystal.  In 
this  way,  the  ideal  form  of  a crystal  can  be  derived  from  that  of  a dis- 
torted crystal. 

§ 4.  The  Seven  Styles  of  Crystal  Architecture. 

A symmetrical  shape  is  one  which  consists  of  parts 

certain  number  of  times,  and  placed  so  as  to  correspond  %vith  each  other 
The  symmetrical  parts  of  a crystal  are,  under  like  circumstances,  alike 
affected. — W.  Whkwei.i.. 

Planes  of  symmetry.— The  great  variety  of  crystals  formed  by  different 
substances  can  be  arranged  into  seven  systems.  Certain  quahties  are  peculiar 
to  the  members  of  each  system.  For  instance,  the  planes  of  symmetry  ot 
each  class  are  characteristic.  A plane  of  symmetry  is  an  imaginary  plane 
which  divides  the  crystal  into  two  parts  such  that  one  part 
but  inverse  counterpart  of  the  other.  In  other  words,  the  w p ■ 
to  one  another  the  same  relation  that  the  image  m a “‘™;bears  to  ts 
object.  The  mirror  is  the  equivalent  of  a plane  of  symmetry.  A crystal 
of  sodium  chloride,  for  example,  has  nine  planes  of  symmetry  5 ^ree  are 
indicated  in  Fig.  64,  and  six  others  are  obtained  by  taking 
throucrh  three  faces  of  the  cube.  The  crystal  of  gypsum.  Fig.  65,  has  0 y 
one  Sane  of  symmetry  ; and  a crystal  of  zinc  sulphate  has  three  planes 

of  symmetry,  Rg.  66.' 


Fro.  64. — Sodium  Chloride. 


Fig.  66. — Zinc  Sulphate. 


1 

i 

1 


Planes  of  Symmetry. 

Fio.  66. — Gypsum. 

Axes  of  symmetry.— Then  again,  a crystal  may  be  rotated  about  a 

come™  Je  brought  into  .imilar  or  JoWion  arc 

a™,.  trM.  tetrad, 

1 Compare  also  Fig.  4 for  zinc  sulphate. 
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land  hexad  axes  of  symmetry  according  as  there  are  2,  3,  4,  or  6 positions 
of  symmetry  during  a complete  rotation.  Thus  Fig.  67,  A,  represents 
la  horizontal  cross-section  of  a crystal  \vith  one  hexad  axis  of  symmetry, 
^because  during  the  rotation  of 
tthe  crj’stal  about  the  axis  O, 
t there  are  six  positions  where  the 
original  aspect  of  the  crystal  is 
ithe  same.  Fig.  67,  B,  C,  D, 
rcespectively,  denote  tetrad, 
itriad,  and  dyad  axes  of  sym- 


iimetry.  Other  grades  of  symmetry,  pentad,  heptad,  octad,  etc.,  are  not 
[possible  in  crystals.  The  study  of  the  forms  of  crj’stals  is  a special  branch 
of  chemical  physics — crystallography.  Sufficient  is  here  stated  to  give  the 
Student  an  idea  of  a few  special  terms  in  common  use. 

The  seven  systems  of  crystal  architecture. — Every  known  crystal 
■can  be  referred  to  one  of  the  following  seven  systems : 

I.  Triclinic  system. — Crystals  of  this  system  have  no  axes  nor  planes 
af  symmetry.  This  system  has  also  been  designated  the  “ anorthic,” 
■ ‘ clino-rhomboidal,”  “ asymmetric,”  or  the  “ double  obhque  ” system. 

Examples. — Potassium  dichromate  j copper  sulphate — CuSO^SH^O  ; calcium 
thiosulphate — CaS203.6H20  ; boric  acid  ; pota.<=sium  ferricyanido  ; anhydrous 
manganese  sulphate  ; copper  selenate  ; anorthite — lime  felspar  ; cryolite  ; etc. 

II.  Monoclinic  system. — Members  of  this  system  have  one  plane  of 
symmetry,  and  there  may  be  one  dyad  axis  of  symmetry.  This  system 
laas  also  been  styled  the  “ monosymmetric,”  “ clinorhombic,”  or  the 

obhque  ” system. 


•0 


A B C 0 

Fia.  67. — Axes  of  Symmetry. 


Examples. — Borax 
rH„o 


, ^a.,E^O;.10HoO  : gypsum;  ferrous  sulphate— FeSO.. 

X-  — NajCOj.  lOHjO  ; felspar-orthoclase  ; sodium  sulphate 

— ^ajSOj.lOHoO  ; ammonium  magnesium  sulphate— KoSOj.MgSOi.eHjO  ; potas- 
I'lum  chlorate  ; potassium  tetrathionate— 1x28,0,, ; tartaric  acid  ; sulphur— from 
iiusion;  potassium  sulphate;  cane  sugar;  arsenic  disulphide— realgar  ; etc. 

III.  Rhombic  system. — Here  the  crystals  have  three  planes  ot 
tymraetry,  and  three  dyad  axes  of  symmetry.  This  system  is  sometimes 
called  the  orthorhombic.”  “ trimetric,”  or  the  “ prismatic  ” system. 

Examples.  Zinc  sulphate — ZnS0,.7H20  ; magnesium  sulphate — MgSO,  7H..O- 
r.mmomum  magnesium  phosphate— NHAIgPO^.eHoO  ; potassium  sulphate  i 
:,rragomte  ; anhydrou.s  sodium  or  silver  sulphate  ; sulphur  from  solution  ; barytes  • 
i.odmm_  arsenate  ; sodium  phosphate-NaH2PO,.H20  ; iodine  ; potassium’ 
nitrate;  tartar  emetic  ; potassium  chlorate  ; potassium  permanganate  : topaz- 
iiMphMe^  ;^^pyrrhotite  ; tin  ; tridymite  • silver  nitrate  ; lead  carbonate  ; silver 

iu  system. — The  members  of  this  system  have  five 

Hanes  of  symmetry,  one  tetrad,  and  maybe  four  dyad  axes  of  symmetry, 
-his  system  is  sometimes  eaUed  the  “ pj^ramidal,”  “ quadratic,”  or  the 
• quaternary  ” system. 

’ °“®®‘t®dte  ; zircon  ; mercurous  chloride  ; potassium  ferro- 
morybdat“°PMToO  hydrogen  phosphate-KH2PO , ; native  lead 

-reenate  TCH  ^ "l®t“-‘^ntimonite-NaSb03  ; potassium  hydrogen 

. rsenate— KHoAsO,  ; scheehte  ; tin;  strychnine  sulphate  ; etc.  ^ 

V.  Trigonal  system.— The  crystals  of  this  system  have  three  planes  of 
.ymmetry,  one  triad,  and  maybe  three  dyad  axes  of  symmetry.  This  system 
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is  sometimes  called  the  rhombohedrar’  system  and  it  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  a special  development  of  the  hexagonal  system. 

-r  r»TT  i 


UrlUUU  ars  cii  ^ I 

mony;  bismuth;  ?alci^  . '?®>^rcalcium  chloride— CaClj.OHo^  corundum; 
ganese  carbonate  ; etc. 


leatJ  OOil  UWiluiw  y — 

VI.  Hexagonal  system.-Here  the  crystals  have  seven  planes  of 
symmetry,  one  hexad,  and  maybe  six  dyad  axes  of  symmetry. 


rnDflGtry;  1)110  jitJA  j j . . 1 ; 

1 


I lUUH-lv  ) — » V 

VII  Cubic  system.— The  crystals  in  this  system  have  nine  planes  of 
“octahedral,”  or  the  “ tessural  ” system. 


Exx»pp..' j p«‘»tr„:s?si  ortsn  £uS.iJ” 

SS;%llTlS5rVh.Tp“^  Lpt-ri  .ilvori  —i  .to. 


§ 5.  The  Internal  Structure  of  Crystals. 


Imagine  two  selected  at 

SrT^r«»  ?oTiLTy« 

recognize  what  was  being  V.  golids  They  may  be  highly  gifted 

cules  of  gases,  liquids,  and  V ^ ^ ^ut  in  their  activity,  each 

molecules  with  a marvellous  f corresponds  with  the 

disturbs  the  others.,  A 

orchestra  led  by  a vigorous  conductor  J ^les  us  to  understand 

and  all  hands  follow  the  exact  beat_  Thi®  P|®t^ 

how  crystals  can  j law  sound.s  forth  in  no  other  depart- 

“Tin  .S 'ffi  itiS riSr“Vo.  phy.l».-W.  VO, or. 


ment  m SUCH  lull  ttiiu  lie,.. , - 

crystals  are  not  only 

but  they  also  possess  a definite  mt  directions.  The  hardness, 

crystals Ve  not  ahvays  the  sa^  m d« 

elasticity,  crushing  strength,  different  in  different  directions, 

and  electrical  properties  are 

This  means  that  the  el^ticity,  r „pooured  in  different  directions, 
of  a crystal  is  usually  different  when  prpendicul.ar  to  the  long  axis. 

In  illustration,  let  a slice  of  each  slice  be  covered 

and  another  slice  be  cut  ^ 

.vith  .vox,  and  pierced  at 

by  an  electric  current.  The  wax  n ^ j„  ^^e  latter  case, 

the  former  case,  the  molten  wax  ^ ^ dilute  hydrocholric 

an  ellipse.  If  a crystal  of  oalcite  be  hu  g ^ uniform  , 

acid  by  means  of  a platinum  crystal  dissolves  more  rapidly  m 

rate  over  the  whole  . gait  cubic  system,  the  rate  of 

one  direction  than  m • Again,  the  rate  at  which  light  , 

solution  is  the  same  in  in  .ail  directions,  but  not  wth 

travels  through  cubic  crystal  is  the  same  m 

members  of  the  other  systems. 
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The  external  form  of  crystals  is  their  most  obtrusive  characteristic, 
ud  it  was  naturally  the  first  to  arrest  attention  ; but  the  geometrical 
nape  is  by  no  means  the  most  characteristic  property  of  crystals,  because 
oe  external  geometrical  form  may  be  destroyed,  and  yet  the  fragments 
'0  not  cease  to  be  ciystals.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  perfect  glass  model 
a CTystal  IS  not  a crystal,  because  it  lacks  the  characteristic  internal 
iToperties  of  crystals.  In  the  case  of  granite  (Fig.  2),  the  crystals  of 
i-lspar,  quartz,  and  mica  have  been  so  crowded  during  their  growth  that 
ney  have  had  no  chance  to  develop  their  characteristic  external  shape, 
iihe  internal  structure  of  each  mineral,  however,  is  characteristic.  A 
.vystal  has  therefore  been  defined  as  “ a sohd  body  bounded  by  plane 
inrfaces  arranged  according  to  definite  laws,  and  possessed  of  definite 
[laysical  properties.  Both  the  external  form  and  the  physical  properties 
-suit  from  a definite  mternal  structure.”  The  essential  difference 
^^een  crystalline  and  amorphous  substances  is  one  of  internal 
rructure,  not  necessarily  external  shape. 

one  which,  during  “ sohdification,”  has  not 
k^n  the  defimte  external  shape  characteristic  of  crystals,  and  the  pro- 

'?nv  f direction  are  the  same  as  when  measured 

any  other  direction.  In  this  case  it  is  assumed  that  the  constituent 
^Aecules  are  arranged  haphazard.  In  crystals,  on  the  contrari^  where 
ee  properties  along  parallel  directions  are  the  same,  but  different  in 

rtheh°L?tSnr\"‘'^  ultimate  molecules, 

Vo  vt  IcS  or  an;anged  in  a definite  regular  manner. 

• Voigt  (DOG)  aptly  illustrates  this  idea  by  the  metaphor  cited  above. 

§ 6.  The  Growth  of  Crystals. 

^ L nniou  and  growth— 

’We  do  not  understand  the  phenomenon  of  crystallization,  nor  do  we 
low  how  crystals  grow.  The  facts  indicated  in  the  preceding  sections 
almost  certain  that  crystals  grow  by  accretion,  molecule  bv 

ihh  teS^"  than  that  of  any  human 

^ 11  be  the  actual  size  and  shape  of  the  structural  unit 

^ ^ or  molecide.s  of  crystaU 

. he  sartK  chemyal  substance,  mider  similar  conditions,  must  he  alike  in 
and  in  the  distribution  of  their  attractive  forces  ; (2)  the  relative  position 

symmetrical  with  that  of  every  other  iZlecule  ■ 
the  ivay  the  molecules  are  packed  in  and  along  all  parallel  plan^ 
be  the  same.  No  other  arrangement  can  be  regarded  as  Zsible  in 

'Usftion  Structure  is  reduced  to  the  in- 

i tigation  of  the  possible  arrangements  of  networks  of  structural  units 

tt^So  ?ffe  ' conditions.  Mathematicians  have  shown 

^t  230  different  methods  of  packing  are  possible,  and  that  all  thei 

. paque  glass  are  more  or  less  orystomne.  ® ‘^'’ystalline  ; some  varieties 
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can  be  classified  into  seven  groups  corresponding  with  the  seven  systems 

of  crv’stal  architecture  indicated  above.  -j  • 4.1,  • 

When  a crystal  is  growing,  curiously  enough,  the  liquid  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  growing  face  is  more  concentrated,  for  it  contains 
more  of  the  dissolved  substance  per  unit  volume  than  the  liquid  a short 
Sauce  away  from  the  gro^ving  face.  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  the 
growing  crystal  exerts  some  kind  of  attraction  on  the  molecules  of  the 
dissolved  substance  a short  distance  away.  For  instance,  if  a saturated 
Lution  of  zinc  silicate  in  molten  lead  borosilicate  tinted  with  cobdt 
sil  cate  be  allowed  to  eryetalliee.  the  oryetals  ol 

Sangi  betwee^thl  SSeTlf  the  crysUl  and  the  molecules  of 

the  solution  are  going  on  all  over  the  S^'the'TrffceTth^ 

Mnlpnnlps  of  the  dissolved  substance  are  attracted  to  the  surtace  01  tne 

and  if  the  crystal  is  dissolving,  less 
molecules  are  deposited  on  the  crystal 
than  are  lost  in  a unit  of  time. 

Let  Fig.  68  represent,  diagram- 
matically,  a growing  crystal,  one  face 
of  which  is  incomplete  ; and  assume 
as  R.  Hooke  did  in  1665— that  the 
structural  units  are  spherical  moleculea 
If  a sphere  lodges  against  a completed 
-0  - 0 face,  it  can  touch  three,  other  sphere^ 

and  whether  or  not  the  molecule  leaves  the 

f " “t  £ 3 

3:LS  ,oo3s3e,°  a„d’i't"wirbe  held  in  place  bythe  attraction 
of  five  contiguous  spheres.  . nf  molecules  between 

?r3d33^ra;3iS3^ 

happen  to  be  deposited  in  juxtaposition  on  elsewhere ; 

growth  on  that  face  will  be  more  ra,pid  than  the  , p | ^ 

(3ran  incumpleted  layer  wall  rapidly  extend  ""  facte- 

S the  crystal"  etc.  These  deductions  are  - vail 

In  illustration,  if  one  part  of  a cry,  crvstal  until  the  injury  dis- 

grow  more  rapidly  than  the  other  p ,1  Further  if  a crvstal  be 
Appears,  and  the  perfect  crysU  ^ ,ose  its  power 

removed  from  a solution  in  which  J sStable  environment  at  any 

wiu ’iSt  growling  a.  11  there  had  been  no  Interrnptron. 


Fio.  68. — Imaginary  Diagram  of 
Growing  Crystal. 
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TThese  two  statements  are  demonstrated  by  the  sketch,  Fig.  69,  from  a 
; rremarkable  photograph.  Some  quartz  crystals,  grown  during  some  former 
^geological  period,  have  lost  their  external  crystalhne  form  by  attrition 
us  they  “ knocked  about  the  world” — blo\vn  about  as  sand  in  the  deserts, 
washed  do^vn  the  hillside  in  streams  of  water,  etc. — and  they  were  finally 
ileposited  as  rounded  sand  grains  along  with  the  mountain  limestone  from 
wome  prehistoric  sea.  There  the  damaged  crystals — sand  grains — met  a 
>i3uitable  environment  in  later  years — probably  water  percolating  through 
:bhe  limestone  rocks,  and  cariying  silicic  acid  in  solution.  The  damaged 
crystals  were  repaired.  Each  sand  grain,  now  imbedded  in  each  of  the 
repaired  crystals,  served  as  a foundation  for  rebuilding  the  damaged 
jquartz  crystals  on  the  original  architectural  plan. 


§ 7.  Isomorphism — Mitscherlich’s  law. 


\ While  making  preparations  of  the  arsenates  and  phosphates  of  potassium 
tknd  ammonium,  E.  Mitscherhch,  1818,  noticed  that  the  ciystals  were  so 
I iike  each  other  as  to  be  in- 
Uistinguishable  by  simple 
inspection ; and  a closer 
examination  led  Mitscherhch 
<o  conclude  : (1)  that  bodies 
iff  different  chemical  com- 
position may  have  the  same 
rrystalhne  form ; (2)  sub- 
t.tances  of  similar  constitution 
aave  the  same  cry.stalline 
onn.  Mitscherhch  VTote : 

The  same  number  of  atoms 
’Omhincd  in  the  same  manner 
rroduce  the  same  crystalline 
'Orm  ; the  crystalline  form  is 
"odependent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  th£  atoms,  and  is  determined  solely  by 
mir  number  and  mode  of  combination."— Mitscherlich's  law.  He  noticed 
nat  the  acid  arsenates  and  phosphates  of  potassiunr  and  ammonium 
TystaUize  in  similar  tetragonal  forms,  and  that  one  element  or  group  of 
•.ements  may  be  exchanged  for  another  which  appears  to  act  in  an 
analogous  manner.  Thus  arsenic  may  be  exchanged  for  phosphorus ; and 
■otassium  for  ammonium  without  affecting  the  fornr  of  the  crystals.  In 
ihtscherheh’s  words  : “ Every  arsenate  has  its  corresponding  phosphate, 
'imposed  according  to  the  same  proportions,  combined  with  the  same 
rnount  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  endowed  with  the  same  physical 
rcoperties ; in  fact,  the  two  series  of  salts  differ  in  no  respect  except 
iiat  the  radicle  of  the  acid  in  the  one  series  is  phosphoru-s,  while  in  the 
bher  it  is  arsenic.” 


Fio.  69  — Growth  of  Quartz  Crystals  about 
8and  Grains. 


Besides  the  phosphates  and  arsenates,  Mitscherhch  observed  that 
: calcite— CaCOa  ; dolomites— CaMg(CO.,).,  ; chaly- 
e ; and  dialogite — MnCO^ — all  form  isomorphous  crystals  in  the 

agonal  sy^m  (Fig.  128) ; again,  the  mineral  sulphates  ; baryte.s — BaSO 
lestme — SrSO,  ; and  ■■  ■ ■ •' 


anglesite  PbSO.|  all  form  similar  rhombic 


■*  / cvn  iwiiu  ciumiur  niOinDlC 

ystals  ; aragonite,  CaCOa ; witherite,  BaCOa ; strontianite— SrCO., ; and 
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cerussite-PbCOa,  form  isomorphous  rhombic  crystals  (Fig.  128) ; ete. 
Mitscherlich  applied  the  term  isomorphism— from  the  Greek  i<r6s  (isos), 
^ 1 nih-fi  fmnrohe)  shape — to  connote  the  fact  that  analogous  elements 

Sn  m/ac^^oVe  the  apparent  shape  of  the  ci^stals. 

Mitscherhch’s  law  of  isomorphism,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  po  y 
morSnr  appear  to  contradict  Many’s  law  (p.  173),  but  later  investigations 
™ nf  isnmornhous  substances  are  not  absolutely 


.imllar  in  form.  There  are  small  but  real  ditterences 
“n  to  mSbroI  an  i»n,orphou,  »riea  of  oompounda  Thu., 

A E H Tutton  found  that  in  the  isomorphous  selenates  and  su.^_ 

MtisiuTrubidium,  and  ciesium,  spoeiho  chemical  replaoemente 
^ '/a/i  Kit  rlearlv  defined  changes  in  the  crystal  structure  along 

are  socompamed  by  Bius,  the  basic  element, 

say,  potassium,  in  an  alkaline,  sulphate  or  selenate 
is  replaced  by  another  of  the  same  alkali  family 
group,  rubidium  or  caesium,  the  greatest  alteration 
occurs  in  the  crystal  angles  corresponding  an 

elongation  of  the  vertical  axis ; and  when  the 
acid  forming  element  sulphur  is  replaced  by 
selenium,  its  family  analogue,  the  greatest  ex- 
pansion takes  place  along  the  horizontal  axes  ot 
the  crystals.  The  diagram.  Fig.  70,  shows,  m an 
exaggerated  manner,  the  effect  of  replacing  poto- 
sium  in  potassium  sulphate  or  selenate  by  the 
basic  elements  rubidium  or  coesium.  „ ^ , 

Retgers’  law  of  mixed  crystals.— Extend^ 
observations  have  multiphed  examples  of  sub- 

etAUCea  whicl.  pos^a 

in  similar  or  identical  forms  pc  po^c,titution  The  converse  of 

exhibit  wide  f,  to?e?o”!tld  good.  Similurity  of  « 

or  similarity  in  crystalline  form  are  not  adequate  tests  for  iso 
morphiam.  Mdacherlich  al»>  stated  that  “ wMe 


exmbit  wiae  — — - 

Mitscherlich’s  law  does  not,  Se  not'^adequa^  tests  for  iso- 

composition  or  similarity  in  cry  “while  substances  of  different 

morphism.  Mitscherlich  aHo  stated  tha^  while 

crystalline  form  cannot  combine  other  than  m nxea  p ^ options  ’ 

of  the  ™ important  the  property  of  forming 

W.  Retgers  (1889)  _consiaers  au  i percentages  of  one 


and  J.  W.  Retgers  (1889)  consiaers  ao  one 

mixed  crystals  in  all  t abscissae  and  the  corresponding 

constituent  of  the  mixture  ^ ordinates,  the  different 


constituent  of  the  mixture  be  7 ordinates,  the  different 

magnitudes  of  the  Physical  propert^^^^  phyS  properties  of  isomorphous 

points  he  in  a continuous  h , P ..  percentage  composition — 

mixtures  are  continuous  fun  . , ^ p^etrical.  optical,  thermal, 

Retgers’  law.  Physical  properties  here  ^eludejeomeU^^^  ^ 

elastic,  and  electrical  proper  les,  gpecific  gravity — specific  volume— -to 

specific  gravity,  or  the  reciprocal  example  is  indicated 

be  the  most  suitable  P’’°P®'[['J  , of  mixed  crystals  of  potassium  and 

in  Fig.  71,  where  the  speeific  of  the  curve  shows 

ammonium  sulphates  are  ’ j g and  chemical  composition  of 

that  the  specific  gravhy  or  spe^fic 
the  mixed  crystals  are  isomorphous.  i he  curves  soi 
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is  the  case  with  MitscherUch’s  phosphates,  shomng  that  the  two  substances 
are  not  miscible  in  all  proportions,  but  the  two  portions  of  the  curve  are 
parts  of  one  straight  hne  corresponding  with  the  isomorphous  character 
of  the  two  salts.  If  the  curve  shows  a kink  or  abrupt  bend,  the  two  salts, 
even  if  perfectly  miscible  in  all  proportions,  would  not,  according  to 
Retgers’  definition  be  called  isomorphous.  For  instance,  ammonium  and 
ferric  chlorides  are  not  isomorphous  although  octahedral  ammonium 
chloride  forms  coloured  mixed  crys- 
tals by  taking  up  a small  amount  of 
ferric  chloride.  In  special  cases, 
double  compounds  may  be  formed 
which  interfere  with  the  application 
of  Retgers’  rule — e.g.  potassium  and 
silver  nitrates  form  KAg(N03).j; 
and  potassium  chloride  and  cu- 
pric chloride — CuCl2.2H.3O — form 

2KC1.C’uC1,.2H20. 

Overgrowths. — If  a crystal  of 
dark  violet  chromium  alum  be 
placed  in  a saturated  solution  of 
ordinary  potassium  alum,  a trans- 
parent colourless  overgroudh  of 
potassium  alum  is  deposited  as  a 
crust  over  the  dark-coloured  chro- 
mium alum  as  a nucleus.  Similarly, 
a crystal  of  colourless  zinc  sulphate- 
an  overgrowth  of  green  nickel  sulphate— NiSO^.GH.^O ; crystals  of  sodium 
nitrate  grow  on  Iceland  spar ; and  a pale  amethyst  triclinic  crystal 
of  manganese  sulphate — MnS0.,.5H20 — can  be  coated  with  blue  copper 
sulphate — C'uSO^.fiH.jO,  etc.  H.  Kopp  (1879)  stated  that  this  power  of 

forming  overgrowths,  as  well  as  the  power  of  forming  mixed  crystals, 
enables  isomorphism  to  be  detected  even  when  no  particulars  about  the 
crystalhne  form  or  about  the  chemical  composition  are  available.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  the  test  for  isomorphism — trigonal  potassium 
sulphate  can  be  coated  with  a layer  of  hexagonal  potassium  sodium 
sulphate — KNaSO^. 

Tests  for  isomorphism. — Substances  which  satisfy  the  three  tests : 

(1)  Similarity  of  crystalline  form  (Mitscherlich) ; 

(2)  Formation  of  mixed  crystals  (Retgers) ; and 

(3)  Formation  of  overgrowths  (Kopp), 

are  generally  of  analogous  chemical  constitution,  and  accordingly  isomor- 
phous. None  of  these  tests  is  an  infalhble  criterion,  and  here,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  a conclusion  can  only  be  drawn  after  carefully  balancing  the 
available  circumstantial  evidence. 

Isodimorphism. — Each  of  the  sulphates  RSO4.7H.3O  (where  R may 
be  Mg,  Zn,  Ni,  Co,  Fe,  Mn)-  is  dimorphous,  forming  rhombic  and  also 
monoclinic  crystals.  The  rhombic  crystals  of  all  the  salts  form  one  iso- 
morphous series,  and  the  mouochnic  crystals  of  all  the  salts  form  another 
isomorphous  series.  This  phenomenon — two  independent  series  of  iso- 
morphous salts — is  called  isodimorphism.  Monoclinic  felspar — orthoclase — 
often  contains  scjdium ; wliile  triclinic  soda  felspar — albite — often  contains 


60(NH^}S0^ 
20  H2S0^ 

Fia.  71. — Specific  Volumes  of  Mixed 
Crystals  of  Ammonium  and  Potas- 
sium Sulphates. 

-ZnS04.6H20 — can  be  coated  with 
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potassium.  Hence  P.  Groth  (1874)  inferred  that  this  is  a case  of  iso- 
dimorphism, and  that  two  pure  varieties— monochmc  and  trichmc  soda 
and  potash  felspars  should  exist.  Tire  prediction  was  verified  two  years 
later  by  the  discovery  of  microcline,  the  triclinic  form  of  potash  felspar. 
Sodium  phosphate  forms  two  distinct  crystals— rhombic  and  inonochmc. 
The  arsenate  appears  in  only  one  of  these  forms.  Hence  it  is  mferre 
that  a monochnic  sodium  arsenate  isomorphous  wth  rhombic  sodium 
phosphate  remains  to  be  discovered. 

§ 8.  The  Rectification  of  Atomic  Weights  by  Isomorphism. 

The  law  of  isomorphism  can  be  used  as  a control  in  deducing  the 
chemical  composition  of  a salt;  and  also  in  atomic  weight  determmations 
for  deciding  between  two  numbers  which  are  multiples  of  a common  factor. 
The  method  is  restricted  to  crystalhne  compounds  ; and  it  is  only  apphcable 
in  conjunction  with  other  methods  of  atomic  weight  determmations  smee 
at  least  one  member  of  the  isomorphous  series  must  be  knowi. 

Mitscherhch  deduced  the  number  79  for  the  a,toniic  weight  of  selemum 
bv  this  method,  and  he  also  gave  selenious  and  selenic  acids  formulae  corre- 
Wplmrous  and  Bulphurio  acids  respeebvely.  on  ^ount 
of  the  isomorphism  of  the  sulphates  and  the  selenates.  The  analyses  of 
potassium  sulphate  and  of  potassium  selenate  gave  : 

Potoasium.  Oxygen.  Sulphur.  Selenium. 

Potassium  sulphate  . . . 44-83  36-78  18^9  — _i27-01 

Potassium  selenate  . . . 44-83  36  78 

Assuming  that  the  molecule  of  potassium 

sulphur-  that  the  molecule  of  potassium  selenate  contains  the  same 
number  of  atoms  ; and  that  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur  js  32,  we  have  . 
Atomic  weight  S : Atomic  weight  Se  = I8‘39  : 4o‘34 

' 32  ; Atomic  weight  Se  = 18‘39  ‘.  45'34 

Atomic  weight  of  selenium  = /9"00 

About  1836  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  was  supposed  to  be  63-4,  and 
Of  site  “2I6  6.  The  cnalysiB  o.  the  native  snlphide.  of  th- 
accordingly  represented  by  the  formulae  CU2S  and  AgS. 

(1837)  pointed  out  that  the  two  minerals  are  isomorphous  and  v™ 
mixed  sulphides  of  the  two  elements  Are  knoym  by  the  ' 

ore  ” Hence  the  constitution  of  the  two  sulphides  is  probably  . 

Tssuming  the  formula  of  the  one  is  Ci^S,  the  formula  « ^ ^e^^ 

Tu-nhably  be  Ag.S  ; and  the  atomic  weight  of  silyer  108  not  iio  o.  J-ms 
Lult  aCees^  evidence  deduced  from  other  independent  sources 

More  exfet  determinations  of  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  make  this  eleme 
107-9  - but  this  does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  argument. 

Example  -Analyses  of  alumina  show  that  A1 : O = 18-1  : 16  ; the  equivalent 
of  ahiminium  in  9-03  ; hence  the  formula  of  alumina  might  be  . 

OAin-18-1  48^f7-l  48^m’-2-.-.. 

O : Al. . . 16  . lo  1 ' \ ^ Ua.  27*1  S6-‘>  64*2  . . . There 

that  is.  the  atomic  weight  of  al^mium^  ^hkli  L these  ’numbers  should 

is  nothing  m the  composition  o f t - forms  a series  of  iron 

be  selected.  It  is  known,  however,  that  ferric  j^fe^ed  that  the  consti- 

alums  isomorphous  with  the  ^ atomic  weight  of  aluminium  is  27-1. 

tution  of  aluminium  oxide  is  AI3O3.  and  that  tne  aronm.  « e 
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Questions. 

1.  State  the  law  of  isomorpliism,  and  givo  examples  of  its  utility  in  fixing  tlie 
atomic  weights  of  elements. — St.  Andrews  Univ. 

2.  " Sodium  sulphite,  NooSOa'VHjO,  forms  colourless  monoclinic  crystals,  with 
a saline  taste,  and  alkaline  reaction.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  dry  air  ; they  are 
soluble  in  water  ; and  become  anhydrous  when  heated  to  160°.  At  a higher 
temperature  the  crystals  decompose  forming  a yellow  liquid."  Explain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  in  italics  in  this  quotation. 

3.  “ The  element  sulphur  is  dimorphous.  It  occurs  in  both  rhombic  and 
monoclinic  crystals,  and  also  in  an  amorphous  condition.”  Explain  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  in  italics  in  this  quotation. 

4.  Discuss  the  statement  of  Mitscherlich  that  equal  numbers  of  atoms  similarly 
combined  exhibit  the  same  crystalline  form  ; identity  of  crystalline  form  being 
independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms,  but  conditioned  only  by  their 
number  and  configuration.  Point  out  the  precise  value,  as  w'ell  as  the  limitations 
of  this  “ law  ” as  regards  its  bearing  on  chemical  classification. — Science  and  Art 
Dept. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Ozone  and  Hydrogen  Peroxide 

§ I.  The  Modes  of  Formation,  and  Preparation  of  Ozone. 

Ozone.  Molecular  weight,  O3  = 48.  Boiling  point  about  -120°.  Relative 
vapour  density  (Ho  =.  2),  46-66  ; (air  = 1)  1-62. 

The  Formation  of  Ozone. — Ozone  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  ultra- 
violet rays  and  radium  radiations  on  oxygen.  Ozone  can  generally  be 
detected  in  the  oxygen  gas  obtained  during  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated 
water  (p.  20).  By  the  electrolysis  of  sulphuric  acid  (between  1‘075  and  Id 
specific  gravity),  with  an  anode  made  by  imbedding  platinum  foil  in  glass 
and  grinding  away  the  edge  so  that  a line  of  platinum,  O'l  mm.  broad,  is 
exposed,  oxygen  containing  17  to  23  per  cent,  of  ozone  has  been  obtained. 
The  presence  of  ozone  can  be  shown  by  means  of  a strip  of  paper  wetted 
with  a solution  of  starch  and  a httle  potassium  iodide.  The  paper  so  pre- 
pared becomes  blue  -with  ozone,  not  with  oxygen. 

The  oxygen  hberated  by  many  reactions  also  contains  ozone.  For 
instance,  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid ; barium  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid ; potassium  permanganate  and  sulphuric  acid,  persulphuric 
acid,  etc.  When  fluorine  decomposes  water  forming  hydrogen  fluoride 
and  oxygen,  from  13  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  “ oxygen  gas  ” is  ozone. 

Ozone  is  formed  during  the  slow  oxidation  of  many  substances.  Ozone 
can  be  detected  in  the  atmosphere  of  a flask  containing  a couple  of  sticks 
of  clean  phosphorus.  Ozone  is  said  to  be  formed  during  the  combustion 
of  ether  as  well  as  during  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  compounds  generally. 
At  any  rate,  the  potassium  iodide  test  indicates  the  formation  of  ozone 
(or  hydrogen  peroxide)  when  a spiral  of  hot  platinum  is  placed  above  the 
surface  of  a httle  ether  in  the  bottom  of  a beaker.  The  ether  bums  on  the 
surface  of  the  platinum,  and  the  platinum  remains  incandescent  as  long  as 
any  ether  remains  in  the  beaker.  Again,  if  a strong  jet  of  air  be  blo'wn 
through  the  upper  portion  of  a Bunsen’s  flame ; or  if  a very  narrow  tube 
be  presented  to  the  lower  edge  of  a Bunsen’s  flame  and  a slow  current  of 
air  be  aspirated  through  a little  potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  water,  the 
ozone  (or  hydrogen  peroxide)  reaction  is  obtained. 

Ozone  seems  to  be  fairly  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures  although  it 
gradually  decomposes  on  standing.  It  also  appears  to  be  fairly  st^le 
at  high  temperatures,  while  at  intermediate  temperatures  it  is  unstable. 
Hence  ozone  may  be  formed  by  heating  oxygen  to  a high  temperature, 
and,  by  suddenly  chilling  the  gas,  it  can  be  cooled  below  the  temperature 
at  which  it  is  very  unstable  without  being  all  decomposed.  The  chilhng  can 
be  done  by  bloving  air  or  oxygen  against  the  hot  pencil  of  a Nernst  s^burner ; 
or  by  dipping  a hot  Nernst’s  pencil,  or  hot  platinum  wire  m liquid  air. 
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Method  of  preparing  ozone. — The  most  usual  method  ol  making  ozone, 
or  rather  of  preparing  ozonized  air  and  ozonized  oxygen  is  to  expose  air 
or  oxygen  to  a silent  discharge  of  electricity.  Quite  a number  of  instru- 
ments are  available.  That  illustrated  at  AB,  Fig.  72,  is  virtually  the 
one  devised  by  W.  von  Siemens  (1868).  It  consists  of  two  concentric 
tubes.  The  inner  tube  is  coated  on  its  inner  surface  with  tinfoil  in  metallic 
contact  with  the  terminal  A ; and  the  outer  tube  is  coated  on  its  outer 
surface  with  tinfoil  in  metallic  contact  with  the  terminal  B.  The  two 
terminals  are  connected  with  an  induction  coil.  A slow  stream  of  oxygen 
is  led  from  the  gasholder  C through  the  calcium  chloride  drying  tube  D, 
and  then  through  the  annular  space  between  the  concentric  tubes,  and  is 
there  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  silent  discharge  of  electricity,  operated 


Fig.  72. — Preparation  of  Ozone  with  Siemens’  Tube. 

by  the  induction  coil,  0,  and  battery  E.  The  gas  issuing  from  the  ozone 
tube  or  ozonizer  is  charged  with  3 to  8 per  cent,  of  ozone.  In  Berthelot’s 
ozone  tube  the  tinfoil  coatings  are  replaced  with  sulphuric  acid  (Fig.  76). 
If  air  be  used  in  place  of  oxygen,  some  nitrogen  oxides  are  said  to  bo 
formed  at  the  same  time.  The  presence  of  moisture  is  said  to  reduce  the 
yield  of  ozone,'  although  no  difference  has  been  detected  in  the  amount  of 
decomposition  of  the  dry  and  moist  gas  when  heated  for  some  time  at  100°. 

§ 2.  The  Properties  and  Occurrence  of  Ozone. 

Ozonized  air  has  a strong  unpleasant  smell.  The  smell  reminds  some 
people  of  sulphur  dioxide,  others  of  garhc,  and  others  of  chlorine.  If  air 
highly  charged  with  ozone  be  breathed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  produces 

* Ozone  is  decomposed  by  cork  and  indiarubber.  In  consequence,  these 
materials  should  not  be  used  for  any  part  of  the  ozonizer  in  contact  with  the  gas. 
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headache  ; but  in  minute  quantities  the  odour  is  pleasing  and  refreshing. 
Ozone  is  soluble  in  water— 100  volumes  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressure  dissolve  about  one  volume  of  ozone  and  the  water  smells 
of  the  ozone  and  exhibits  many  of  the  properties  of  ozone.  The  water 
slowly  reacts  with  the  ozone.  ^ Ozone  is  dissolved  by  essential  oils— tur- 
pentine, thyme  oil,  cinnamon  oil,  etc. 

Action  on  potassium  iodide. — Unhke  oxygen,  ozone  liberates  iodine 
from  neutral  potassium  iodide.  This  can  be  shovm  by  dipping  paper  in 
a solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  holding  it  at  the  exit  tube  of  the 
ozonizer.  The  paper  turns  broivn  owing  to  the  hberation  of  iodine.  If  a 
httle  starch  be  mixed  \vitli  the  potassium  iodide,  the  paper  will  appear 
blue.  The  reaction  is  usually  represented  : 

O3  + 2KI  + HoO  = g,  + I,  + 2KOH 

Oxygen.  Potassium  hydroxide. 

The  potassium  hydroxide  is  alkaline.  Hence  if  red  htmus  paper  be 
steeped  in  water  containing  a trace  of  potassium  iodide,  the  moist  paper, 
when  exposed  to  ozonized  air,  tviU  be  coloured  blue  otving  to  the  action 
of  the  potassium  hydroxide  on  the  red  litmus.  If  ozone  acts  upon  an 
acidified  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  the  result  is  different  from  that  which 
occurs  -with  neutral  potassium  iodide.  The  action  also  depends  upon  the 
temperature  and  the  strength  of  the  solution  (B.  Brodie,  1872).  _ 

The  method  used  for  the  determination  of  ozone  in  air,  etc.,  is  based 
upon  the  reaction  symbolized  above.  A kno^vn  volume  of  air  is  dra%vn 
through  a neutral  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and  the  liberated  lotoe 
is  determined  by  acidifying  the  solution,  and  titrating  the  liberated  iodine 
ivith  a standard  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  as  wiU  be  mdicated  later. 
The  standard  method  for  estimating  ozone  m,  say,  the  atmosphere  is  to 
expose  ozone  test  papers  for  a definite  time  to  the  air  and  compare  the 
resulting  tint  ivith  a standard  scale  of  colours  obtained  with  air  contaii  g 
known  quantities  of  ozone.  Since  other  oxidizing  substances,  likely  to 
be  present  in  air,  produce  a similar  reaction,  it  is  a moot  question  whe  h 
the^ large  number  of  “ozone  determinations”  which  have  been  made 
really  represent  ozone,  or  hydrogen  peroxide,  nitrogen  oxides,  ^blori  , 
etc,  Rather  does  the  result  of  the  test  represent  the  presence  of  oxidizing 

action  of  ozone.-Ozone  is  a very  powerful  oxidizing 
agent  Papfr  coloured  by  a solution  of  mdigo  sulphate  or  a solution  of 
litmus  is  ^bleached.  Other  substances— hydrogen  peroxide,  chlorine, 
SSlJcn  0.1,  those  reactions  and  hence  ‘>>V't„t  ".tbtk 

tinguish  between  ozone  and  the  compounds  just  named.  Put  » gjota  e 
of  mercury  in  a small  flask,  pas.s  ozonized  air  into  th^  flask  and  shake  the 
globule  of  mercury  about.  The  mercury  loses  its  lustre,  anc  spre 

film  over  the  wall7of  the  flask.  The  globule  "f 

film  is  shaken  up  ivith  water.  If  a piece  of  silver  ^^th  s 1 

sand  be  heated  in  a Bunsen’s  burner  for  a moment,  and  while  still  warm, 
heW  to  a stoeam  of  ozonized  air.  the  silver  is  blackened,  owmg,  it  is  said, 

1 The  so-called  “ ozone  water  “ is  largely  a mixture  of  nitrogen  oxide,  chlorine, 

containing  a small  proportion  of 

potassium  iodide  are  called  ozone  test  papers. 
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to  the  formation  of  silver  peroxide.  Silver  perfectly  free  from  the  oxide 
does  not  show  the  reaction — H.  Thiele  (1906).  A trace  of  oxide  is  supposed 
to  be  formed  when  the  silver  is  heated  in  the  Bunsen’s  burner.  The 
reaction  is  characteristic  of  ozone,  but  it  is  not  very  sensitive.  Ozone 
converts  dark  brovm  coloured  lead  sulphide  into  white  coloured  lead 
sulphate  : PbS  + 40.j  = PbS04  + 40^.  This  can  be  shown  by  holding  a 
strip  of  paper,  which  has  been  steeped  in  a solution  of  lead  acetate  and 
“ browned  ’ oy  hydrogen  sulphide,  in  a stream  of  ozonized  oxygen  or 
ozonized  air.  Many  other  sulphides — copper,  antimony,  zinc,  cadmium — 
behave  in  a similar  manner.  Nickel  and  cobalt  sulphides  form  peroxides 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  action  of  ozone  on  peroxides. — Ozone  decomposes  in  the  presence 
of  finely  divided  platinum,  lead  dioxide,  manganese  dioxide,  silver  and 
copper  oxides.  The  ozone  is  converted  into  ordhiary  oxygen  Avithout 
decomposing  the  oxides.  Hence  the  reactions  are  grouped  among  catalytic 
reactions.  The  effect  can  be  sho\vn  by  passing  ozonized  air  through  a 
tube  containing  copper  oxide  and  testing  the  issuing  gas  by  ozone 
test  paper.  ’ No  indication  of  ozone  is  obtained.  When  ozone  is  brought 
into  contact  with  sodium  peroxide,  the  two  substances  mutually  decom- 
pose and  oxygen  is  hberated : 0^  + Na^Oj  + H.^O  = 2NaOH  + 20^. 

The  action  of  the  silent  discharge  on  ozone. — The  silent  discharge  has 
a de-ozonizing  as  weU  as  an  ozonizing  effect  on  oxygen.  The  speed  of  the 
ozonization  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  present,  and  the 
speed  of  the  deozonization  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  ozone  present. 
In  other  words,  the  reaction  follows  the  law  of  opposing  reactions.  If 
the  discharge  be  passed  an  infinite  time,  a certain  definite  hmiting  con- 
centration of  ozone  wiU  be  reached  when  the  rate  of  decomposition  is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  formation  of  the  ozone : 3O2  ^ 2O3.  The  greater  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gas,  the  greater  the  yield  ; and  if  the  density  of  the  gas  be  kept 
constant,  the  yield  of  ozone  is  not  very  different  at  temperatures  between 
10°  and  80°.  The  presence  of  moisture  also  reduces  the  yield.  (E.  War- 
burg, 1906.) 

The  action  of  heat  on  ozone.— Ozone  decomposes  slowly  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  the  rate  of  decomposition  is  increased  by  raising  the 
temperature.  According  to  E.  Warburg  (1902),  at  16°,  one  per  cent,  of 
pure  ozone  per  htre  of  oxygen  decomposes  in  1‘7  minutes ; at  100°,  in 
0’003  minute ; at  127°,  in  0’0027  minute ; and  at  1000°  the  decom- 
position is  almost  instantaneous,  for  0’0007  second  suffice  for  the  decom- 
position of  of  the  ozone  present.  Hence  to  show  the  formation 

of  ozone  at  high  temperatures,  the  velocity  of  cooling  must  be  greater 
than  the  rate  of  decomposition.  If  a tube  be  attached  to  the  exit  tube 
of  the  ozonizer  so  that  a slow  current  of  ozonized  oxygen  can  be  passed 
through  the  tube  heated  to  about  300°,  the  issuing  gas  vnll  give  no  reaction 
for  ozone  with  the  ozone  test  papers.  Since  ozone  is  formed  at  very  high 
temperatures,  there  must  be  a reversal  in  the  stability,  before  the  tempera- 
ture of  formation  is  reached. 

The  effect  of  cooling  ozone. — By  passing  ozonized  oxygen  through 
a tube  cooled  by  immersion  in  boiling  liquid  oxygen,  or  by  ozonizing 
oxygen  in  a tube  kept  at  this  temperature,  a solution  of  ozone  in  liquid 
oxygen  is  obtained.  By  allowing  the  liquid  to  boil,  most  of  the  oxygen  is 
rem.oved.  In  this  manner  a deep  indigo  blue  liquid  is  obtained  which  is 
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opaque  in  layera  2 mm.  thick.  The  liquid  is  said  to  be  explosive.  By 
allowing  the  blue  liquid  to  vaporize,  A.  Ladenburg  (1898)  obtained  a gas 
containing  about  86  per  cent,  of  ozone. 

The  effusion  of  gases. — T.  Graham  (1832)  found  that  the  law  of 
diffusion,  indicated  on  p.  105,  holds  good  for  the 
passage  of  a gas  through  a very  line  aperture  in 
a metal  plate.  Graham  called  the  phenomenon 
the  effusion  of  gases.  The  speed  of  effusion  is 
therefore  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
speeific  gravity.  If  a gas  of  density  flows  out 
of  the  tube  in  the  time  and  another  gas  of 
density  flows  out  in  the  time  1^,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  effusion : ; D.^  = \ 

R.  Bunsen  (1857)  utilized  this  fact  to  determine 
the  specific  gravity  of  a gas  when  but  a small 
quantity  of  the  gas  is  available.  In  N.  H. 
Schilling’s  effusion  apparatus  (1879)  the  gas  is 
introduced  into  a glass  tube,  luted  to  a brass 
cover,  vici  the  cocks  B,  C,  Fig.  73.  This  tube  is 
placed  in  a cylinder  fiUed  with  water  and  the  tem- 
perature is  indicated  by  the  thermometer  T. 

Fig.  73.— Schilling’s  The  perforated  platinum  plate  is  fixed  at  B. 

Effusion  Apparatus.  time  taken  for  the  water  to  press  the  gas 

from  the  level  0 to  the  level  P on  the  cylinder  is  noted.  The  experiment 
is  repeated  with  another  gas  of  known  density.  A.  Laden  berg  (1898) 
used  this  apparatus  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  ozone. 

Example. — ^A.  Ladenberg  (1898)  found  that  a mixture  containing  86' 16  per 
cent,  of  ozone  required  367'6  seconds  to  effuse  under  condition!?  where  pure 
oxygen  required  430  seconds.  Hence,  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  ozone. 
From  the  example  on  p.  106,  it  follows  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ozonized 
oxygen  is  1-3698,  oxygen  = 1.  From  the  example  on  p.  19,  it  follows  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  ozone  Ls  1-466,  if  oxygen  be  unity  ; and  46-6  if  oxygen  Oo  bo 
32.  Note  that  this  does  not  establish  the  molecular  weight  by  Avogadro  s hypo- 
thesis, because,  in  determining  the  proportion  of  ozone  in  the  mixture,  by  estimating 
the  amount  of  iodine  liberated  by  a given  volume  of  the  gas,  it  wm  OMumed 
that  the  reaction  proceeds  as  indicated  in  a preceding  equation  which  m turn 
assumes  that  the  formula  of  ozone  is  O3. 

Occurrence  of  ozone. — Some  samples  of  fluorspar  are  said  to  contain 
traces  of  ozone.  Ozone  is  supposed  to  occur  in  small  quantities  in  the 
atmosphere  near  the  seaside  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  fornied  by  the 
evaporation  of  water.  According  to  A.  Houzeau,  country  air  contains 
about  one  volume  of  ozone  per  700,000  volumes  of  air.  The  maximum 
amount  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  is  said  to  occur  during  the  spring 
months,  and  gradually  diminishes,  reaching  a minimum  in  winter.  Ozone 
is  absent  in  the  air  of  to-ivns,  dwelling-houses,  over  marshes,  and  wherever 
organic  matter  is  present.  It  has  been  shown  that  much  of  the  alleged  ozone 
may  not  be  ozone  at  aU.  This  is  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  tests  em- 
ployed (p.  186).  T.  Andrews  found  that  “ oxidizing  matter  ’ m the  air 
was  destroyed  by  heating  the  air  to  260°.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  oxidizing  matter  was  chlorine  or  nitrogen  oxide.  But  we  shaU  see 
very  shortly  that  Andrews’  test  does  not  discriminate  between  ozone  and 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Hence  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  many  of 
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the  reactions  where  ozone  is  supposed  to  be  formed ; and  also  in  many 
reports  of  the  proportion  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  distinction  between  ozone  and  hydrogen  peroxide, — C.  Arnold 
and  C.  Mentzel  (1902)  propose  the  use  of  test  papers  soaked  in  an  alcohohc 
solution  of  “ tetramethyl  base.”  These  are  not  affected  by  hydrogen 
peroxide,  but  are  turned  violet  with  ozone ; blue,  with  chlorine  and 
bromine : and  straw  yellow,  with  nitric  oxide.  C.  Engler  and  W.  Wild 
(1896)  state  that  if  a mixture  of  ozone  and  hydrogen  peroxide  be  passed 
through  a concentrated  solution  of  chromic  acid,  the  hydi’ogen  peroxide 
is  alone  decomposed,  the  ozone  is  not  affected.  The  same  investigators 
say  that  paper  steeped  in  a concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  manganous 
chloride  is  turned  brown  by  ozone,  but  not  by  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Uses. — Ozone  is  used  for  the  purification  of  water.  Its  function  is  to 
oxidize  the  organic  matter,  and  sterihze  the  water.  Ozonized  air  is  also 
used  in  ventilation,  for  bleaching  oxidizing  oil  in  the  manufacture  of 
linoleum,  etc.  The  industrial  applications  have  stimulated  inventors, 
and  accordingly,  a number  of  fairly  efficient  ozonizers  have  been  placed  on 
the  market.  In  most  of  these,  a high  tension  alternating  electric  discharge 
is  sent  across  a space  through  which  the  air  to  be  ozonized  passes. 

§ 3.  The  History  and  Constitution  of  Ozone. 

1.  The  discovery  of  ozone  by  Schbnbein  (1840). — In  1875  Van 
Marum  said  that  he  noticed  a pecuhar  smell  in  the  vicinity  of  electrical 
machines  in  motion,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  attempt 
to  find  the  cause  of  the  smell.  C.  F.  Schbnbein  (1839-80)  was  the  first 
to  recognize  that  the  smell  was  due  to  the  formation  of  a substance  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  ozone — from  the  Greek  ofo)  (ozo),  I smell.  Accord- 
ing to  Schbnbein,  ozone  is  a distinct  form  of  matter  with  an  identity 
of  its  own.  Schbnbein  found  that  the  same  substance  was  produced 
when  an  electrical  machine  is  working ; when  water  is  electrolyzed  ; and 
when  moist  air  is  passed  over  oxidizing  phosphorus.  The  nature  of  ozone 
was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  Schbnbein’s  day.  Schbnbein  first 
considered  it  to  be  a new  elementary  body  which  was  a component  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Is  ozone  a condensed  form  of  oxygen  or  an  oxide  of  hydrogen  ? 
— C.  Marignac,  A.  de  la  Rive,  and  others  (about  1845)  showed  that  moist 
silver,  when  exposed  to  ozone,  forms  silver  oxide,  and  that  potassium  iodide 
— KI — can  be  oxidized  to  potassium  iodate — KIO3.  This  narrowed  the 
question,  for  it  appeared  that  ozone  is  either  (1)  a form  of  matter  identical 
with  oxygen  (C.  Marignac,  A.  de  la  Rive) ; or  (2)  oxidized  water,  that  is,  a 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  (Schbnbein).  The  hydrogen  oxide  theory  was  not 
given  up  until  1860,  when  T.  Andrews  and  P.  C.  Tait  proved  that  if  an 
electric  discharge — silent  or  spark — be  passed  through  pure  dry  oxygen, 
a contraction  occurs  amounting  to  of  the  original  volume.  The  oxygen 
was  sealed  in  a tube,  shaped  as  indicated  in  Fig.  74,  Q,  and  subjected  to 
the  silent  discharge,  via  the  platinum  wires  sealed  into  the  glass.  In 
Andrews  and  Tait’s  experiment,  the  contraction  in  volume  was  measured 
by  attaching  to  the  tubes  a small  manometer,  a and  h,  charged  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A duplicate  tube  Q,  Fig.  75,  containing  air 
was  treated  along  ivith  the  tube  containing  the  oxygen,  B,  Fig.  74,  so  that 
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any  changes  due  to  variations  of  pressure  or  temperature  during  the  experi- 
ment could  bo  corrected.  The  tubes,  during  the  experiment,  were  placed  in 
a water-tank,  as  indicated  in  Eig.  75,  to  keep  the  temperature  uniform. 
When  ozonized  oxygen  is  heated  to  270°,  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  original 
volume  of  oxygen  is  obtained;  and  when  a thin  glass  bulb,  c,  Fig.  /4,  R, 
of  potassium  iodide  is  sealed  in  the  tube  along  with  the  oxygen,  and  after 
ozonization,  broken  by  shaking  the  bulb  against  a piece  of  glass  tubing  a, 
iodine  is  liberated  without  any  perceptible  change  in  volume.  If  the  gas 
which  has  been  treated  vnth  potassium  iodide  be  heated  to  2^0  ^ 
before,  no  change  in  volume  can  be  detected.  Hence  Andrews  and  Tait 

concluded  that  ozone  is  a con- 
densed form  of  oxygen.  This, 
however,  tells  us  nothing  about  the 
weight  of  oxygen  in  a given 
volume  of  ozone,  i.e.  the  number 
of  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  ozone. 

The  absence  of  hydrogen  in 
ozone  was  inferred  by  Soret  (1863) 
from  an  experiment  in  which 
ozone  was  thoroughly  dried, 
and  then  decomposed  by  heat. 
No  trace  of  any  comixmnd 
of  hydrogen — e.g.  water — could 
be  detected  in  the  products  of 
that  ozone  is  not  a compound 
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Fig.  74. — Andrews 
and  Tait’s  Ozone 
Tube.s. 


Fig.  75. — Andrews 
and  Tail’s  Ex- 
periment. 

decomjxisition.  Hence  it  is  inferred  

of  hydrogen  with  oxygen  ; ozone  contains  nothing  but  oxygen, 
similar  experiment  was  made  by  Schonbein  in  1849,  but  its  importance 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  appreciated. 

-i.  Ozone  is  a form  of  oxygen  in  which  three  volumes  of  oxygen 
are  condensed  to  two  volumes. — Since  the  volume  of  ozonized 
oxygen  undergoes  no  change  when  mixed  with  a,  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  it  is  inferred  that  the  oxidation  of  potassium  iodide  can  only  be 
effected  by  so  much  oxygen  in  ozone  as  has  been  condensed  with  ordinary 
oxygen  to  form  ozone.  This  excess  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  solution 
of  potassium  iodide,  and  the  ordinary  oxygen  which  remams  has  the  same 
yolume  as  the  ozone  present  before  the  action  of  the  potassium  lo^d  . 
Hence  no  new  contraction  occurs  with  potassium  iodide.  In  sy^ibols, 
the  formula  for  ozone  is  02+«.  Andrews  and  Tait  "ot  deterimne 
numerical  yalue  of  n.  The  formula  for  ozone  might  be  U3,  U4,  • • • 

The  special  difficulty  inyolved  in  this  determination  arises  from 
that  ozone  cannot  bo  obtained  free  from  oxygen;  and,  accordingl},  the 

regular  methods  of  determining  the  molecular  S 

ete.-cannot  be  apphed.  W.  Odhng  (1861)  proposed  to  take  the  simplest 
possible  formula  O3,  thus  assuming  that  three  volumes  of  yg 
condensed  to  form  two  volumes  of  ozone.  Interpreting  ^ p 

assumption  in  the  light  of  Avogadro’s  hypothesis,  p.  57,  we  have  . 
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Soret  (1866)  took  advantage  of  the  fact,  knovTi  to  Schonbein,  that 
essential  oils  absorb  ozone  without  decomposition.  Hence,  if  ozonized 
oxygen  be  shaken  -with,  say,  cinnamon  oil,  the  ozone  will  be  removed  from 
the  mixture.  On  treating  one  portion  of  a sample  of  ozonized  oxygen 
unth  cinnamon  oil,  Soret  found  that  a contraction  corresponding  wnth 
about  2 c.c.  was  obtained.  On  heating  another  portion  of  the  same  sample 
so  as  to  convert  the  ozone  into  ordinary  oxygen,  Soret  found  an  expansion 
corresponding  with  1 c.c.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  three  volumes  of 
oxygen  produce  two  volumes 
of  ozone.  Soret’ s work  was 

rather  crude,  but  B.  Brodie 
(1872)  repeated  the  experiments 
with  cinnamon  oil,  turpentine, 
stannous  chloride,  in  such  a way 
that  the  above  conclusion  was 
the  only  possible  interpretation 
of  the  experiments. 

Many  neat  ways  of  illustrating 
the  volume  relations  of  oxygen 
and  ozone  have  been  devised.  G.  S. 

Newth’s  apparatus  (1896),  slightly 
modified,  consists  of  two  concentric 
tubes.  Fig.  7 6.  The  inner  tube  has 
a hollow  stopper  groimd  to  fit  the 
outer  tube.  It  contains  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  inner  tube  has  two 
little  projections  A,  and  the  outer 
tube  has  three  projections,  B,  in 
such  a position  that  a sealed  thin 
gloss  tube  containing  cinnamon  oil 
can  be  broken,  when  desired,  by 
twisting  the  stopper  or  the  inner 
tube.  The  outer  tube  is  fitted  with 


Fig.  76. — Newth’s  Apparatus  (modified). 


three-way  cock  £>,  connected  with  a manometer  charged  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  The  apparatus  is  placed  in  a cylinder  containing,  soj',  ice  and  water.  The 
annular  space  between  the  two  tubes  is  filled  with  oxygen,  via  the  cocks  E and  D. 
The  manometer  is  then  put  in  communication  with  the  annular  space  between 
the  two  tubes.  Note  the  level  of  liquid  in  the  manometer.  Pass  a current  from 
an  induction  coil,  so  as  to  ozonize  the  oxygen  sufficiently  to  give,  say,  a one 
centimetre  contraction  on  the  manometer.  Note  tho  contraction.  Give  the 
stopper  a tvdst  so  as  to  break  the  glass  tube  containing  the  cinnamon  oil,  the 
contraction  which  occurs  will  be  twice  the  former  contraction,  namely  2 cm. 
more.'  The  same  apparatus  can  be  employed  for  showing  that  no  contraction 
occurs  when  ozone  is  treated  with  potassium  iodide  by  using  a tube  C with 
this  substance  in  place  of  cinnamon  oil. 


The  formula  for  ozone — 0., — obtained  by  many  modifications  of  this 
experiment  has  been  confirmed  by  tho  apphcation  of  Graham’s  diffusion 
test,  p.  188.  Ozone  is  1’5  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen. 

4.  The  graphic  formula  for  ozone. — Ozone  is  generally  symbolized 

graphically  : ® . But  owing  to  the  peculiar  oxidizing  qualities  of  the 

odd  oxygen  atom  in  the  molecule  some  consider  that  the  three  oxygen 
atoms  are  not  symmetrically  placed  in  the  molecule,  whereas  in  the  above 

’ It  may  be  advisable  to  level  to  liquid  in  the  manometer,  after  tho  first 
contraction,  before  breaking  the  capillary  tube,  by  admitting  either  air  or  oxygon. 
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formula  they  apparently  all  have  equal  value.  Ozone  is  often  considered 
to  be  a compound  of  one  quadrivalent  oxygen  atom  -with  two  bivalent 
oxygen  atoms,  and  the  formula  is  accordingly  written  : 0=0=0  ; or,  if 
two  quadrivalent  oxygen  atoms  are  united  with  one  bivalent  oxygen 

atom  : a ; hence,  the  graphic  formula  for  ozone  is  still  svb  judice. 

0=0 


Belief  in  the  existence  of  quadrivalent  oxygen  atoms  is  mainly  based  on  evidence 
deduced  from  organic  chemistry.  For  instance,  hydrogen  chloride,  sulphur 
dioxide,  methyl  iodide,  etc.,  can  be  made  to  combine  directly  with  methyl  other 
(CHsIjO  to  form  a series  of  compounds  : 


CH3 

CHj 


>0 


gg^>0=S0, 


CH3 

CHj 


>0< 


CHj 

I 


and  also  a series  of  oxonium  salts.  These  compounds  are  not  discussed  in  in- 
organic chemistry.  Evidence  in  favour  of  a sexivalent  oxygen  atom  hiis  been 
brought  forward  ; the  so-called  ozonic  acid,  HjO,,  of  A.  Bach  (1902),  and  other 
organic  compounds  might  be  cited  in  illustration.  Hence  oxygen,  though  usually 
bivalent,  may  be  quadrivalent  and  probably  also  sexivalent. 


§ 4.  Hydrogen  Peroxide  or  Hydrogen  Dioxide — Formation  and 

Preparation. 

Molecular  weight,  HjOj  = 34-02.  Melting  point,  -2°;  boiling  point,  84°-8.'i'’ 
at  68  mm.  pressure  ; and  at  26  mm.  pressure,  68°-69°.  Specific  gravity,  1-4996. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed  when  oxygen  is  bubbled  about  the 
electrode  from  which  hydrogen  is  being  evolved  during  the  electrolysis  of 
dilute  acid,  p.  20.  Water  confined  in  a quartz  vessel  is  decomposed  by 
exposure  to  ultraviolet  light  rays — from  a mercury  lamp,  sunlight,  etc. — 
and  hydrogen  peroxide  and  hydrogen  are  formed  : 2HoO  = HjOj  + Hj. 
Hydrogen  peroxide  is  produced  during  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in 
air.  For  instance,  when  a jet  of  burning  hydrogen  impinges  on  the 
surface  of  cold  water  in  which  ice  is  floating,  or  on  ice  itself,  hydrogen 
peroxide  can  be  detected  in  the  water.  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed 
when  moist  ether  is  exposed  to  sunhght ; and  when  ozonized  oxygen  or 
air  is  passed  through  water  on  the  surface  of  which  a little  ether  floats. 
If  a httle  water  is  placed  in  a beaker  containing  ether,  and  the  latter  is 
burnt  by  placing  a spiral  of  hot  platinum  -wire  just  over  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  (p.  184),  hydrogen  peroxide  can  be  detected  in  the  water  after  aU 
the  ether  has  burnt  away.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ozone  first  produced 
forms  a peroxide  -with  the  ether  and  that  this  is  decomposed  by  the  water 
reforming  ether  and  hydrogen  peroxide.^ 

Like  ozone,  hydrogen  peroxide  can  be  formed  at  a high  temperature 
by  passing  a current  of  moist  oxygen  through  a tube  at  about  2000° 
and  rapidly  chilling  the  issuing  gases.  In  H.  St.  C.  Deville’s  “ hot  and 
cold  tube  ” method  of  conducting  the  experiment,  a narrow  silver  or 
platinum  tube  is  kept  cool  by  a current  of  cold  water.  This  tube  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a porcelain  tube.  Fig.  77.  A current  of  gas  is  passed 
along  the  annular  space  between  the  two  tubes.  This  arrangement  is 
placed  in  a furnace  so  that  the  gas  can  be  heated  to  a very  high  tem- 
perature. The  products  of  decomposition  are  suddenly  chilled  by  the 

' The  ether  is  thu.s  regarded  as  a catalytic  agent,  and  the  reaction  is  supposed 
to  proceed  by  a set  of  consecutive  reactions,  p.  135. 
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cold  tube  and  partially  prevented  from  recombining  as  they  are  carried 
out  of  the  hot  zone.  Tlie  produets  of  many  high  temperature  reactions 
can  thus  be  examined  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  often  formed  when  a substance  is  oxidized  in 
the  presence  of  moisture.  For  instance,  when  zinc,  copper,  or  lead  is 
shaken  up  mth  air  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:55),  the  reaction  sym- 
bohzed  : Zn  + 2H.^O  -f  O.^  = Zn(OH)2  + H.^Oj  ; and  Zn(0H)2  + H2SO4 
= ZnSO^  + 2H2O  occurs.  It  will  be  observed  that  twice  as  much  oxygen 
is  required  for  the  oxidation  process  as  is  actually  consumed  in  oxidizing 
the  zinc  : Zn  + O2  = ZnO  + 0 ; H.,0  + 0 = H2O2.  One  half  of  the 
oxygen  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  primary  process  and  the  other  half  in 
the  secondary  reactions.  The  reaction  belongs  to  the  type  of  concurrent 
or  side  reactions  discussed  on  p.  137,  but  since  half  a molecule  of  oxygen 
is  used  in  each,  the  two  concurrent  reactions  are  not  independent  of  one 
another.  This  particular  type  of  reaction  is  known  as  auto-oxidation. 
There  is  a considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mechanism  of 
auto-oxidation.  The  oxygen  used  in  the  secondary  reaction — formation 
of  hydrogen  peroxide — is  said  to  be  “ rendered  active  ” by  the  primary 
reaction.  The  for- 
mation of  ozone 
during  the  oxida- 
tion of  phosphoms 
(p.  184)  is  another 
example. 

By  treating  a 
cold  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sodium  per- 
oxide with  dilute 

and  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  a solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  sodium 
chloride  is  obtained : Na20.2  + 2HC1  = 2NaCl  -f  H2O2;  and  by  treating 
potassium  peroxide  wth  tartaric  acid  in  the  cold,  an  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  contaminated  with  a little  potassium  tartrate  is 
obtained.  Most  of  the  potassium  tartrate  separates  from  the  cold 
solution. 


Barium  peroxide  (p.  132)  is  the  usual  starting  point  for  the  pre- 
paration of  hydrogen  peroxide.  Gradually  add  barium  peroxide  to  ice- 
cold  water  through  wHch  a stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passing.  The 
insoluble  barium  carbonate  is  precipitated,  and  a dilute  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  remains  : BaOa  + CO2  4-  H2O  = BaCO.^  + H2O2. 
If  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  be  used,  the  yield  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
low  and  an  insoluble  barium  percarbonate,  BaC04,  i®  precipitated.  Or 
barium  peroxide,  mixed  with  a httle  ice-cold  water  is  gradually  added  to 
ice-cold  dilute  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  silico-fluoric,  or  phosphoric  acid. 
A barium  salt — chloride,  sulphate,  siUcofluoride  or  phosphate — and  hydro- 
gen peroxide  are  formed.  In  the  first  case,  the  barium  chloride  is  soluble. 
It  can  be  removed  by  adding  just  sufficient  silver  sulphate  to  precipitate 
insoluble  barium  sulphate  and  silver  chloride  : BaCLj  -f-  Ag2S04  = BaS04 
+ 2AgCl.  This  method  is  of  historical  interest  because  J.  Thenard 
employed  a similar  process  when  he  discovered  hydrogen  peroxide  m 
1818.  The  sulphuric  acid  process  is  more  commonly  used.  In  this, 
msoluble  barium  sulphate  is  precipitated. 
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The  preparation  of  almost  pure  hydrogen  peroxide.— Barium  peroxide, 
suspended  in  a little  water,  is  gradually  added  to  a mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  water  and  sulphuric  acid  (cooled  by  a freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt) 
until  the  solution  is  just  barely  acid.  If  too  much  barium  peroxide  has 
been  added,  a little  more  sulphuric  acid  is  needed.  Keep  the  solution  m a 
freezing  mixture  for  about  a day.  Idlter  off  the  insoluble  mattei,  and 
evaporate  the  liquid  on  a water-bath,  at  about  70°,  in  a smooth  platinum 
or  porcelain  basin  until  signs  of  effervescence  appear.  This  wll  occur 
when  the  solution  contains  about  45  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 
Cool  the  solution  quickly.  Concentrated  solutions  soon  decompose  if  they 

are  not  kept  cold.  i a i * 

A solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  decomposes  rapidly  when  heated  to 

100° — even  if  the  solution  be  dilute.  R.  Wolff enstein  (1902)  discovered 
that  the  hydrogen  peroxide  can  be  distilled  under  reduced  pressure  without 
undue  decomposition,  p.  158. 


Fio.  78.— Distillation  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  under  Reduced  Pressure. 

A fittnrl  with  a receiver  B and  a thermometer  T,  by  means  of  one-hole  rubber 

meter  a temperatu  receiver.  The  temperature  rises  gi'adually  to 

peroxide  m water  distils  into  the  nf  hvdroBen  peroxide  remains  in 

about  70°  when  a very  concentrated  solution  of  hyd^^^^^ 

the  distilling  flask  A.  Further  conce  arilntion  in  a mixture  of  solid  carbon 

containing  some  of  the  hydrogen  peroxi  . nron  a little  of  the  frozen  solid 
dioxide  and  ether.  The  whole  mass  freez^-  ^^roxfde  solution!  At  between 
into  a portion  of  the  palate  Draui  away  the  mother 

a/..... 

crop  of  crystals  is  obtained.  Repeat  the  operations. 
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In  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  prepare  100  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide. 
The  solution  remaining  in  the  distilling  flask  will  serve  for  most  experi- 
ments where  concentrated  solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  are  required. 
This  solution  can  also  be  further  concentrated  by  evaporation  over  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  This  opera- 
tion is  conducted  as  follows  : The  dish  contain- 
ing the  mixture  rests  on  the  perforated  shelf 
of  a desiccator,  Fig.  79.  The  desiccator  has  a 
layer  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  below  the 
perforated  shelf.  The  hd  of  the  desiccator,  well 
greased,  is  placed  in  position.  The  desiccator 
is  then  exhausted  by  connecting  the  stoppered 
tube  with  the  air  pump.  Any  water  vapour 
given  off  by  the  solution  in  the  dish  is  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  concentrated  acid.  under  Reduced  Pressure. 

Concentrated  hydi’ogen  peroxide  begins  to  attaek  the  glass  distilling 
flask  at  about  80°.  Wolfenstein,  by  changing  the  receiver,  obtained  a 
solution  of  90  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  at  81°-85°  at  68  mm.  pressure ; 
and  by  repeatedly  redistilling  the  product  he  got  a liquid  containing  99 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  boihng  at  84°-85°  C.  at  68  mm. 
pressure. 

§ 5.  Hydrogen  Peroxide — Occurrence  and  Properties. 

Occurrence. — There  is  a similar  uncertainty  about  the  alleged  occur- 
rence of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  rain,  snow,  dew,  and  air  as  was  indicated 
in  dealing  with  the  occurrence  of  ozone  in  air.  Much  of  the  published  work 
does  not  clearly  discriminate  hydrogen  peroxide  from  other  oxidizing  suB- 
stances. 

Properties. — Pure  hydi-ogen  peroxide  is  a viscid  liquid ; colourless, 
when  viewed  in  thin  layers,  but  with  a bluish  tinge  when  viewed  in  thick 
layers.  The  liquid  has  no  smell.  Dilute  aqueous  solutions  have  a peculiar 
bitter  metalhc  taste.  When  a drop  of  hquid  peroxide  comes  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  it  forms  a white  bhster.  If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be 
mixed  with  hydrogen  peroxide  at  a low  enough  temperature  to  prevent 
heating,  oxygen  rich  in  ozone  is  evolved.  The  hquid  decomposes  rapidly 
when  heated  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressures,  but  under  reduced  pressure 
(p.  158)  it  can  be  readily  distilled.  It  boils  between  68°  and  69°  under 
a pressure  of  about  26  mm.,  and  at  84°-85°  under  a pressure  of  68  mm. 
The  hquid  crystaUizes  in  needle-hke  prisms  at  —2°.  The  hquid  is  soluble 
in  water  in  all  proportions. 

Pure  hydrogen  peroxide  is  fairly  stable.  Dilute  aqueous  solutions 
keep  fairly  weU — particularly  if  acid — a 3 per  cent,  solution  suffered  no 
appreciable  change  when  kept  a year.  Alkahne  solutions  do  not  keep  very 
well.  Impurities  hke  sihca,  iron,  manganese,  and  alumina  lead  to  a more 
rapid  decomposition.  If  alcohol  or  ether  be  present,  the  aqueous  solutions 
arc  more  stable.  The  strength  of  aqueous  solutions  is  represented  com- 
mercially by  the  number  of  volumes  of  oxygen  which  100  c.c.  of  the 
solution  will  furnish  on  decomposition.  Thus  100  c.c.  of  a “ 10-volumo 
solution  ” \vill  give  10  volumes  of  oxygen  when  decomposed.  A 3 per  cent, 
solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  very  nearly  a “ 10-volume  solution  ” ; 
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a 6 per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  is  nearly  of  “ 20-volume  ” strength, 
and  so  on.  The  most  concentrated  solution  on  the  market  is  called 
“ perhydrol,”  and  it  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
corresponding  with  a “ 100-volume  ” strength. 

Decomposition  by  contact  action.— Pure  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
decomposed  very  rapidly  if  any  dust  be  present.  A little  platinum  black 
dropped  into  the  solution  causes  an  explosion.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
finely  divided  gold,  silver,  and  similar  metals,  as  well  as  to  powdered 
manganese  dioxide.  The  action  appears  to  be  catalytic  since  the  man- 
ganese dioxide,  etc.,  remain  at  the  end  of  the  action  unchanged  in  com- 
position. Charcoal  or  magnesium  mixed  with  a trace  of  mangane^ 
dioxide  ignites  immediately.  Finely  powdered  h'on  or  lead  remain 
quiescent,  but  if  a trace  of  manganese  dioxide  be  present,  the  iron  burns. 
A few  drops  of  hquid  hydrogen  peroxide  on  a piece  of  cotton  wool  will 
make  the  cotton  inflame.  Similar  results  are  obtained  with  aqueous 
solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  the  action  is  much  less  vigorous. 
Rough  surfaces  have  a disturbing  effect  on  the  stability  of  hydi-ogen 
peroxide— a concentrated  solution  is  decomposed  when  poured  on  to  a 


ground-glass  surface.  • 

Oxidizing  properties. —Hydrogen  peroxide  resembles  ozone  m its 
strong  oxidizing  quahties.  It  liberates  iodine  from  solutions  of  pota^iuin 
iodide  (see  p.  186).  The  reaction  is  accelerated  by  acetic  and  mineral 
acids,  and  particularly  by  ferrous  sulphate.  According  to  Schonbein 
one  part  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  presence  of  25,000,000  parts  of 
water  can  be  detected  by  a mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and  ferrous 
sulphate.  It  converts  lead  sulphide  into  lead  sulphate  as  wm  also  the 
case  with  ozone.  Hence  the  use  of  hydrogen  peroxide  for  cleamng  oil 
paintings  which  have  been  darkened  by  the  action  of  hy^ogen  sulphide 
—sometimes  present  in  the  air  of  to\vns— upon  the  lead  compounds  m 
the  paint.  The  brownish  black  coloured  lead  sulphide  is  transformed 
into  white  coloured  lead  sulphate.  Hydrogen  peroxide  bleach^  htmus 
and  indigo  solutions,  but  it  does  not  affect  mercury  and  silver  like 


ozone. 


Dilute  solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  are  accordmgly  used  for 
bleaching  silk,  feathers,  straw,  hair,  ivory,  teeth,  etc.,  where  more 
violent  teaching  agents  would  injure  the  material.  Instead  of  hydiogcn 
peroxide  an  acidified  solution  of  sodium  peroxide  is  sometmies  em- 
ployed. The  actions  are  simUar.  Since  the  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion  of  hydrogen  peroxide— water  and  oxygen— are  harmless,  it  is  . 
used  mecheinaUy  as  an  antiseptic.  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  us^ 
in  analytical  work  for  the  oxidation  of  sulphites 

arsenates ; chromic  salts  to  chromates  ; ferrous  to  feme  salts , mtr 

^ PemSiziSg  properties.-Hydrogen  pero^de  forms 

alkahes  and  alkaline  earths  when  ^^®ated  the  corre^o 

For  instance,  -with  barium  hydroxide  : Ba(OH)2  + H2O2  2 f 

W.  Spring  (1895)  pointed  out  that  hydrogen  behaves  n tl^e^ 

rLtFons^hke  an^cid  (p.  139).  In  confu-mation,  if 

carbonate  be  added  to  hydrogen  peroxide  the  corr^pondu  g 

peroxide  is  formed  and  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved:  ^2^2 + ^2^3 

Na A + CO2  + H2O  ; on  the  contrary,  if  the  hydrogen  peroxide  be  added 
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to  the  solution  of  the  carbonate,  oxygen  is  evolved  : 2H,02  + NagCOg  = 

. Na..C03  + 2H2O  + Oj.  The  sodium  carbonate  acts  as  a catalytic  agent 
in  the  latter  case. 

With  titanium  salts,  hydrogen  peroxide  gives  an  orange  yellow  colora- 
tion supposed  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  pertitanic  acid  : TiO.^  + 
H.,Oo  = H.,0  -f  TiOg.  The  particular  tint  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
titonium  present,  and  hence  the  reaction  is  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  titanium  in  various  materials.  The  tint  of  a 
solution  containing  an  unkno^vn  amount  of  titanium  is  compared  with 
that  of  a similar  .solution  containing  a known  quantity  of  titanium  ; and 
the  amount  in  the  unknovm  solution  determined  by  simple  rule  of  three. 
The  reaction  is  also  used  as  a test  for  hydrogen  peroxide.  It  is  said 
that  one  part  of  titanium  in  1800  parts  of  water  gives  a deep  yellow 
coloration,  and  one  part  in  180,000  a light  yellow  coloration.  Cerium 
and  vanadium  salts  give  brick-red  coloration,  and  uranium  a bluish 
coloration,  but  these  reactions  are  not  so  sensitive  as  with  titanium 
salts. 

With  chromic  acid,  HCrO^,  hydrogen  peroxide  forms  a blue  solution 
which  begins  to  decompose  immediately.  Some  consider  the  oxide  formed 
to  be  a compound  of  perchromic  acid,  HCrO^,  with  hydrogen  peroxide, 
say,  HCrOr,  {q.v.).  This  is  pure  hypothesis;  no  such  compound  has  been 
isolated.  The  blue-coloured  peroxide,  whatever  it  be,  is  much  more 
soluble  in  ether  than  in  water,  so  that  if  a mixture  of  chromic  acid  and 
hydrogen  peroxide  in  a test-tube  be  shaken  with  ether,  a blue  ethereal 
solution  of  the  peroxide  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  aqueous  layer.  The 
compound  decomposes  when  the  ether  is  evaporated.  This  reaction  is 
used  for  the  detection  of  chromates : “ Add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
chromate  solution,  and  shake  up  with  ether  and  hydrogen  peroxide.  The 
separation  of  a blue  ethereal  layer  indicates  chromic  acid.”  The  necessary 
modification  of  the  process  for  the  detection  of  hydrogen  peroxide  will 
be  obvious.  It  is  .said  that  this  method  wiU  indicate  one  part  of  hydro- 
gen peroxide  in  80,000  parts  of  water. 

Reducing  properties. — Hydrogen  peroxide  appears  to  act  as  a reducing 
as  well  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  With  ozone  it  forms  oxygen  and  water : 
O3  + H2O.3  = H2O  + 2O2 ; with  silver  oxide,  metallic  silver  and  oxygen  : 
Ag.fi  + H2O2  = 2Ag  + H2O  + 0.3.  The  lead  dioxide  obtained  when 
red  lead  is  digested  with  ^lute  nitric  acid  dissolves  very  slowly,  but  if  a 
few  drops  of  hydrogen  peroxide  be  added,  all  the  lead  dioxide  dissolves 
in  a few  moments.  The  lead  dioxide  is  reduced  to  lead  monoxide  by  the 
hydrogen  peroxide,  and  the  product  dissolves  immediately  in  the  dilute 
acid.  This  method  is  generally  employed  to  hasten  the  solution  of  red 
lead  in  dilute  acid  prior  to  analysis.  Hydrogen  peroxide  in  alkaline 
solutions  oxidizes  manganese  oxide,  MnO,  to  manganese  dioxide,  Mn0.2; 
but  in  acid  solutions  it  reduces  mangane.se  dioxide  to  manganous  oxide  : 
Mn02  -j-  H2SO4  H2O2  = MnSO^  -|-  2H2O  + O2.  The  reducing  action 
of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  is  only  apparent.  According  to  B.  Brodie 
(1872)  the  oxides  of  silver,  manganese,  etc.,  have  an  atom  of  oxygen 
which  is  readily  disengaged  from  its  combination.  Similarly,  hydrogen 
peroxide  readily  parts  with  its  odd  atom  of  oxygen.  Consequently,  the 
atom  of  oxygen  in  hydrogen  peroxide  is  supposed  to  oxidize  the  odd 
oxygen  atom  in  the  metallic  peroxide. 
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A solution  of  potassium  permanganate — KJVIn04 — acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid  is  rapidly  reduced  by  hydrogen  peroxide : 5H2O2  + 

2KMnO^  + 3H2SO4  = K2SO4  + 2MnS04  + 8H2O  + 50.^-  Consequently, 
if  an  aqueous  solution,  containing  a known  amount  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate, be  run  from  a burette  into  a known  volume  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
until  the  pink  colour  of  the  permanganate  is  no  longer  discharged,  it 
follows,  from  the  equation,  that  every  two  molecules  of  KMn04  correspond 
with  five  molecules  of  H2O2  ; or  2 X 158-02  (the  molecular  weight  of 
KMn04)  grams  of  potassium  permanganate  correspond  with  5 X 34-02 
(the  molecular  weight  of  H2O2)  gram  of  hydrogen  peroxide  ; otherwise 
expressed,  1 gram  of  potassium  permanganate  represents  0-5382  gram  of 
hydrogen  peroxide. 

Example.— 45  c.c.  of  a standard  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  con- 
taining 20  grams  of  KMn04  per  litre  were  decolorized  by  25  c.c.  of  a solution  of 
hydrocon  peroxide.  What  amount  of  HoOo  is  present  in  a litre  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  ? Here  1000  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution  contain  20  grams  of  KMnO^  ; 
hence,  1 c.c.  contains  0-02  gram  ; or  45  c.c.  contain  0-9  gram.  But  from  the 
equation,  1 gram  of  KMn04  represents  0-5.382  gram  of  H,Oj  ; hence,  26  c.c.  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  has  0-5382  X 0-9  = 0-4844  gram  of  H-Oj.  Hence  a litre  vil 
have  19-4  grams  of  HjO». 

Qualitative  tests  for  the  detection  of  hydrogen  peroxide.— 
Special  attention  may  bo  called  to  the  titanium  sulphate  test,  the  chromic 
acid  test,  the  potassium  iodide  test ; and  the  methods  for  distinguishing 
ozone  from  hydrogen  peroxide. 


§ 6.  Hydrogen  Peroxide— Composition  and  Constitution. 

I.  Empirical  formula.-J.  Th6nard  (1818)  introduced  a weighed 
amount  of  the  peroxide  in  a small  vial  into  a graduated  cylinder  over 
mercury.  The  vial  was  broken  and  its  contents  decomposed  either  by 
introducing  manganese  dioxide,  or  by  heat.  17  parts  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide by  weight  gave  nearly  8 parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  and  17  — » - J 
parts  by  weight  of  water.  Other\vise  expressed,  34  parts  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  give  18  parts  of  water  and  16  parts  of  oxygen.  Hence  the 
peroxide  contains  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  2 atoms 
of  hydrogen  : 2 atoms  of  oxygen.  The  simplest  formula  for  hy^ogen 
peroxide  is  therefore  HO.  There  is  here  nothing  to  show  whether  HO  or 
some  multiple  of  HO,  say  H„On,  is  the  proper  formula  for  the  compound, 
since  the  latter  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  the  former. 

2 Molecular  formula.— The  instability  of  hydrogen  peroxide  prevents 
a determination  of  its  vapour  density  being  made  m the  regular 
The  molecular  weight  can  be  determined  by  the  freezing  point  method 
which  will  be  described  later.  The  result  is  nearly  34.  This  agrees 
with  the  formula  H2O2 — the  generally  accepted  value. 

3.  Constitutional  or  graphic  formula.— The  formation  of 
periide  by  the  action  of  oxygen  on  hydrogen,  as  the  latter  is  ^ibcraG 
during  the  electrolysis  of  water,  might  lead  to  the 
formrfla  is  HO-OH  (or  HO=OH).  Hence,  by  ana  o^  it  nught  be 
supposed  that  the  peroxides  are  similarly  constituted:  ® 

There  is  no  adequate  reason  for  assigning  to  hydrogen  ^rox 

stitution  other  than  HO-OH,  although  Bach  advocates  jj>0=0. 
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D.  I.  Mendeleeff  subdivides  the  peroxides  into  two  classes  depending 
upon  the  valency  of  the  element  united  to  the  oxygen  atoms  : 

I , Superoxides. — Those  peroxides  in  which  the  oxygen  atom  or  atoms, 
over  and  above  those  required  to  form  the  basic  oxide,  are  singly 
linked  to  the  metal  and  to  the  other  oxygen  atoms,  so  as  to  form 
a chain.  The  valency  of  the  metal  is  the  same  in  the  peroxide  as  in 
the  basic  oxide.  E.g. : 


H-0 


Na-0 


K-0-0 


.0 


, , , Ba<^. 

H-0  Na-0  K-0-0  0 

Hydrogen  Sodium  Potassium  Barium 

peroxide.  peroxide.  tetroxide.  peroxide. 

The  superoxides  are  often  called  peroxidates,  being  regarded  as 
“salts”  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (p.  196). 

. Polyoxides.— Those  peroxides  in  which  the  oxygen  atom  or  atoms, 
over  and  above  those  required  to  form  the  basic  oxide,  are  doubly 
linked  to  the  metal  so  that  the  valency  of  the  metal  in  the  peroxide 
is  greater  than  the  valency  of  the  metal  in  the  basic  oxide.  E.g.  . 


0<Q  Pb<o  Mii<o 

Ozone.  Lead  peroxide.  Manganese  peroxide. 


These  oxides  possess  feeble  basic  or  feeble  acidic  properties — 
possibly  both. 

The  superoxides  which  yield  hydrogen  peroxide  when  treated  with 
water  or  a dilute  acid  are  probably  constituted  like  hydrogen  peroxide. 
Thus  sodium  peroxide  mth  hydrochloric  acid  gives  hydrogen  peroxide  ; 
and  potassium  tetroxide,  which  gives  oxygen  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  is 
probably  constituted  on  the  same  plan.  The  polyoxides  are  not  usually 
attacked  by  dilute  acids.  Both  types  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
evolve  oxygen.  The  mechanism  of  the  reaction  is  probably  different  in 
the  two  cases.  With  the  superoxides,  hydrogen  peroxide  is  probably 
formed  as  an  intermediate  product : Ba02  + H2SO4  = BaS04  + H2O2  ; 
followed  by  2H2O2  = 2H..0  + O2.  With  manganese  peroxide  : 2Mn02+ 
2H2SO4  = 2MnS04  + 2H2O  + O2.  Similarly  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
both  give  chlorine,  but  with  the  superoxides,  hydrogen  peroxide 
is  first  formed,  and  this  reacts  with  the  excess  of  acid  forming  chlorine  : 
2HC1  + H.,02  = 2H2O  + CI2  ; with  the  polyoxides,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  intermediate  perchloride  can  often  be  detected — with  manganese 
dioxide,  probably  MnCl^  ; and  with  lead  peroxide,  PbCl4  is  formed.^ 


§ 7.  Thermochemistry. 

It  was  convenient,  in  a preceding  paragraph,  to  resolve  matter,  as 
we  know  it,  into  two  abstractions— matter  and  energy.  Neither  exists 

‘ Attempts  have  been  mode  to  show  that  two  of  the  best  known  “ polyoxides,” 
PbOo  and  MnO-.,  are  differently  constituted  because  lead  dioxide  when  exposed  to 
sulphurous  acid,  H^SOs,  furnishes  lead  sulphate,  PbSO,,  while  manganese  dioxide 
furnishes  manganous  dithionate,  MnS^Oo.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  action  in 
both  cases  is  similar,  manganese  dioxide  forming  the  normal  sulphite  ; MnfSOjlj ; 
and  load  dioxide,  the  basic  sulphite  : PbO.SOj.  Both  salts  then  undergo  internal 
rearrangement,  the  former  producing  a dithionate,  and  the  latter  a normal 
sulphate. 
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alone.  We  have  no  acquaintanee  wth  the  one  apart  from  the  other. 
Isolated,  matter  and  energy  are  pure  abstractions.  Each  one  completes 
and  presupposes  the  other.  The  element  phosphorus,  for  instance,  must 
be  regarded  as  a form  of  matter  which  is  always  associated  wth  a certain 
amount  of  available  energy,  because  it  is  able  to  do  chemical  work,  and 
we  cannot  conceive  of  energy  coming  from  nothing.  We  cannot  answer : 
How  much  energy  is  associated  wth  the  phosphorus  ? The  actual 
amount  available  possibly  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance  vnth 
which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  Similarly  wth  oxygen.  When  these  two 
elements— oxygen  and  phosphorus — are  brought  in  contact,  under  the 
right  conditions  for  the  degradation  of  energy,  chemical  action  sets  in, 
and  the  chemical  energy  is  degraded  or  transformed  into  heat  or  light. 
The  resulting  compound — phosphorus  pentoxide — still  contains  some 
chemical  energy,  for  if  it  be  mixed  with  water,  a great  amount  of  heat  is 
developed,  chemical  energy  is  degraded,  and  phosphoric  acid  results. 
The  phosphoric  acid  still  contains  chemical  energy  because  more  energy  is 
degraded  in  the  form  of  heat  when  the  phosphoric  acid  is  brought  into 
contact  with  sodium  hydroxide.  Every  chemical  reaction  involves  a 
change  both  in  the  form  of  the  matter  and  in  the  form  of  the 
energy  of  the  system.  What  is  generally  understood  by  “ descriptive  ” 
or  “ material  ” chemistry  deals  \vith  the  former,  not  with  the  latter. 
Chemistry  proper  is  essentially  concerned  Avith  both  energy  and  matter. 

Law  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace. — The  free  or  available  chemical 
energy  of  different  substances  is  usually  degraded  in  the  form  of  heat 
during  chemical  action.  The  system  gets  hotter  because  heat  is 
evolved  by  the  reacting  substances — such  reactions  are  said  to  be 
exothermal  reactions  in  contrast  with  endothermal  reactions  which  absorb 
heat  and  thus  cause  the  system  to  become  cooler.  That  branch  of 
chemistry  which  deals  vdth  the  relation  between  thermal  and  chemical 
energy  is  called  thermochemistry.  Experiment  shows  that  every 
compound  has  a definite  heat  of  formation,  which  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  heat  required  for  the  decomposition  of  the  compound  back 
into  its  elements,  but  of  opposite  sign.  If  it  were  not  so,  heat  would  be 
gained  or  lost  when  a compound  is  formed  and  then  decomposed  back 
into  its  original  constituents.  Such  a result  is  at  variance  with  the 
principle  of  the  persistence  or  conservation  of  energy.  The  fact  that 
every  compound  has  a definite  heat  of  formation  which  is  numerically 
equivalent  to  its  heat  of  decomposition  but  of  opposite  sign,  is 
sometimes  called  the  law  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  because  A.  L. 
Lavoisier  and  P.  S.  de  Laplace  first  pointed  out  this  generalization  between 

^ ‘ ^The^symbols  used  in  thermochemistry.— It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
physies,  the  unit  of  heat  is  the  calorie,  and  a calorie  represents  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of  water  through 
1°  C.  Consequently,  100  cals,  will  raise  the  temperature  of  100  grams 
of  water  1°,  or  of  1 gram  of  water  100°.  Li  chemistry,  it  is  convenient  to 
represent  the  thermal  value  of  a reaction  by  reference  to  the  formula  weights 
of  the  substances  concerned  in  the  reaction.  Thus  the  heat  of  fonnation 
of  phosphorus  pentoxide  is  370,000  cals.  This  means  that  370,000  cals, 
are  generated  when  142  grams  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  are  formed  by 
burning  62  grams  of  phosphorus  m oxygen.  To  avoid  dealmg  with  large 
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numbers  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  a Calorie  as  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1000  ^ams  of  water  1°  C. 
This  is  the  so-called  “ kilogram-calorie,”  or  the  “ big  calorie,”  and  it  is 
here  ^v^itten  with  a capital  “ C.”  Thus  “ cal.”  refers  to  the  gram-calorie, 
“ Cal.”  refers  to  the  kilogram-calorie.  Hence  the  energy  degraded  in  the 
form  of  heat  when  phosphorus  bums  in  oxygen  is  equivalent  to  370  Cals. 
This  is  represented  in  symbols  : 

2P  -f  50  = P2O5  + 370  Cals. 


If  the  states  of  aggregation  of  the  initial  and  final  products  of  the  reaction 
are  not  self-evident,  the  states  of  aggi-egation  must  be  represented  in  the 
equation,  otherwise  latentsof  fusion  or  vaporization  may  lead  to  ambiguity.^ 
Thus, 


2H  -f-  0 = HoOgas  59*4  Cals. 

means  that  the  union  of  2 grams  of  hydrogen  wdth  16  grams  of  oxygen  is 
attended  by  the  evolution  of  59'4  big  calories  when  the  water  produced 
is  in  the  form  of  steam ; if  the  steam  is  condensed  to  a liquid, 

2H  -|-  0 = HoOliq  -j-  68‘4  Cals. 

The  extra  9‘0  Cals,  represents  the  heat  given  out  when  18  grams  of  steam 
are  condensed  to  a hquid.  Again,  if  the  reacting  substances  are  in  aqueous 
solution,  a certain  amount  of  heat  may,  or  may  not,  be  dissipated  in  the 
act  of  solution.  For  example,  13'7  Cals,  are  evolved  when  a dilute  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  is  mixed  with  a dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  dilute  solution  is  represented  by  a suffix  “ aq.”  Thus, 

NaOHaq  -f  HClaq  ==  NaClaq  + H2O  + 13-7  Cals. 

If  the  sodium  chloride  were  prepared  by  passing  hydrogen  chloride  gas  into 
a dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  more  heat  is  evolved,  because 
17'4  Cals,  are  evolved  when  36’4  grams  of  hydrogen  chloride  are  dissolved 
in  water : 


NaOHaq  HClgas  = NaClaq  "f"  Ho®  31 T Cals. 

Some  disturbing  effects. — Again,  the  chemical  and  physical  condition 
of  the  reacting  substances  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  heats 
of  combination  of  hydrogen  in  oxygen  and  in  ozone  would  not  be  the  same 
because  of  the  reaction  : 2O3  = 30.2  + Cals.  Allowance  would  have 
to  be  made  for  this  extra  energy  associated  \vith  ozone. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  observed  heat  changes 
and  the  real  heat  changes  due  to  the  degradation  of  chemical  energy  as  heat. 
The  observed  thermal  value  of  a reaction  may  be  greater  or  less  than 
that  which  corresponds  with  the  chemical  energy  actually  degraded  during 
a given  chemical  reaction.  For  example,  suppose  that  we  start  •with  a 
mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  and  finish 
with  hquid  water,  there  is  a tremendous  contraction  in  volume.  This 
contraction  occurs  under  atmospheric  pressure  (76  cm.  mercury).  Hence 
the  atmosphere  does  work  071  the  system,  and  that  work  appears  as  heat 
■\vhich  raises  the  temperature  of  the  system,  and  makes  the  observed  heat 
of  combination  appear  greater  than  it  really  is.  The  work  can  easily  be 
calculated,^  and  it  is  equivalent  to  0’9  Cal.  Hence 


‘ Some  represent  gases  by  means  of  italics,  solids  by  clarendon  typo,  and 
liquids  by  ordinary  type.  • 

2 One  gram-molecule  of  steam  occupies  22-3  c.c.  The  gases  from  which  the 
steam  was  formed  occupied  H times  this  volume,  i.e.  33'46  c.c.  A column  of 
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Apparent  energy  degrotlecl  in  reaction 69'3  Cals. 

Energy  due  to  contraction 0’9  Cal. 

Energy  actually  due  to  reaction  68'4  Cals. 


Heat  may  also  appear  to  be  generated  during  a chemical  reaction 
which  is  partly  due  to  differences  in  the  specific  heats  of  the  initial  and 
final  products  of  the  reaction.  If  the  latter  be  less  than  the  former, 
some  of  the  heat  generated  ttdll  be  due  to  this  fact,  and  not  to  the 
degradation  of  chemical  energy. 


§ 8.  The  Principle  of  Maximum  Work. 

The  heat  developed  during  a reaction  represents  a certain  amount  of 
potential  energy  which  was  associated  with  the  atoms  in  some  way ; we  are 
therefore  much  tempted  to  generalize,  as  Thomsen  did  in  1853,  and  assume 
that  the  thermal  value  of  a reaction  is  a measure  of  chemical  affinitv 
between  the  reacting  substances,  and  that  every  chemical  change  whicli 
can  take  place  without  the  aid  of  external  energy  wall  be  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  heat ; or  as  M.  Berthelot  expressed  it  in  1869  : Every 
chemical  change  which  takes  place  without  the  aid  of  external  energy 
tends  to  the  production  of  that  which  is  accomp^ied  by  the 
development  of  the  maximum  amount  of  heat.  This  is  the  so-called 
principle  of  maximum  work.  Hence  also  reactions  which  proceed 
spontaneously,  when  once  they  have  been  started,  liberate  some  form  of 
energy,  generally  heat,  during  the  progress  of  the  reaction. 

Objections. — There  are  three  main  objections  to  this  generalization 
which  cannot  therefore  be  true  in  its  present  form  : 

(1)  In  balanced  reactions  (p.  97),  the  reaction  may  be  exothermal  in 
one  direction,  and  endothermal  in  another.  According  to  the  principle 
of  maximum  work,  the  exothermal  reaction  ought  to  go  completely  to  an 
end.  Hence  the  principle  is  not  in  agreement  with  facts. 

(2)  Many  reactions  are  known  to  be  accompanied  by  an  absorption 

(3)  Many  systems  require  a preliminary  impulse  (p.  112)  to  start  the 
reaction,  and  hence  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  a clause  to  provide 

for  this  phenomenon.  , . , j i 

The  principle  of  maximum  work  must  therefore  be  either  amended 
or  abandoned.  Further  investigations  have  shoivn  that  probably  all 
chemical  and  physical  reactions  -will  be  exothermal  and  complete  at 
absolute  zero,  —273° ; and  consequently,  the  principle  of  maximum 
work  ivill  probably  apply  at  that  temperature.  At  ordinary  temperatures, 
the  principle  is  only  roughly  applicable. 


§ 9.  The  Principle  of  Reversibility. 

The  most  stable  compounds  are  usually,  but  not  always,  those  with 
the  greatest  heat  of  formation.  In  a general  way,  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture the  less  the  stability  of  exothermal  compounds ; and  conversely. 


mercury,  1 sq.  cm.  sectional  area  and  76  cm.  long  ^ ~ 

grams  (since  the  specific  gravity  is  13-69).  This  pressure  exerted  along 
fs-45  cm.  will  be  33-46  X 1033^.11  cms..  or,  33-46  X l'«33  kdogram  cm^  Bm 
42*65  kilogram  cms.  are  equivalent  to  one  calorie.  Hence,  oJ  X . - 

= 900  cals,  or  0*9  Cal. 
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endothermal  compounds  generally  become  more  stable  at  higher  tempera- 
tures because  an  absorption  of  heat  is  necessary  for  their  formation.  Here, 
then,  we  have  another  illustration  of  “ the  principle  of  reversibihty  pre- 
viously discussed,  p.  25.  A compound  formed  by  an  evolution  of  heat  is 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  heat ; and  a compound  formed  by  an 
absorption  of  heat  is  decomposed  by  the  withdrawal  of  heat.  W.  Ostwald 
(1891)  has  said : 

It  is  generally  believed  that  at  a high  temperature,  such  as  that  which 
exists  in  the  electric  arc,  and  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  all  compounds  m^t  be 
dissociated  into  their  elements.  This  view  is  certainly  not  justified.  On  the 
contrary,  what  we  actually  know  about  the  stability  of  compounds  is  that  all 
compounds  which  are  formed  with  an  absorption  of  heat  become  more  stable 
with  rising  temperatures,  and  vice  versa.  Owing  to  the  fact  tha,t  the  majority 
of  compounds  known  to  us  are  formed  from  their  elements  ■mth  the  evolution  of 
heat  and  in  consequence,  become  more  unstable  as  the  temperature  rises,  it  has 
been  concluded  that  this  is  generally  the  case.  But  if  we  remember  that  acetylene 
and  cyanogen— two  compounds  formed  with  the  absorption  of  heat— are  readily 
formed  in  quantity  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  blast  furnace,  and  in  the  arc 
light,  we  see  the  possibility  that  spectra  occurring  at  high  temperatures  may 
belong  to  compounds  which  exist  only  at  elevated  temperatures. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  some  endothermal  compounds  become  exothermal 
at  higher  temperatures — e.g.  hydrogen  iodide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
probably  ozone,  hydrogen  peroxide,  silver  oxide,  etc.  Conversely,  some 
exothermal  compounds  become  endothermal  at  higher  temperatures 
e.g.  sihcon  hexachloride.  Consequently,  there  may  be  a reversion  in  the 
thermal  value  of  some  chemical  processes  when  the  temperature  is  aug- 
mented. The  consequence  is  that  a compound  may  be  unstable  at  low 
temperatures  and  stable  at  higher  temperatures  ; or  conversely,  stable 
at  a low  temperature  and  unstable  at  a higher  temperature.  Hydrogen 
peroxide  and  ozone  are  examples  of  the  former ; water  an  example  of  the 
latter. 


§ 10.  Hess’  Law. 

» • 

G.  H.  Hess  (1840)  measured  the  heat  developed  during  the  formation  of 
a compound  made  in  several  different  ways  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  amount  of  heat  evolved  during  the  formation  of  a given  compound 
is  the  same  whether  the  compound  is  formed  directly  or  in  a series 
of  intermediate  stages.  This  is  called  Hess’  law.  The  principle  may  be 
illustrated  by  making  calcium  chloride  by  the  action  of  quickhme  on 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  found  that : 

CaO  + 2HClaq  = CaCl^aq  + H^O  + 46  Cals. 

Instead  of  this,  first  slake  the  quicklime,  and 

CaO  + HoO  = Ca(0H).3  -f  15  Cals. 

Dissolve  the  calcium  hydroxide  in  water,  and 

Ca(OH).^  + Aq  = Ca(OH)2aq  + 3 Cals. 

Mix  the  lime  water  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 

Ca(OH)2aq  + 2HClaq  = CaCUaq  + H.p  -b  28  Cals. 

These  three  steps  in  the  formation  of  the  solution  of  calcium  chloride 
give  a total  28  +•  3 + 15  = 46  Cals,  as  the  heat  of  formation.  The  same 
result  was  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  the  dilute  acid  on  quicklime. 
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The  heat  of  formation  of  a compound  is  independent  of  its  mode 
of  formation. 

This  result  is  but  a particular  application  of  the  law  of  persistence  of 
energy  and  it  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  change  of  energy  of  a 
system  in  passing  from  one  state  to  another  depends  upon  the  initial  and 
final  states  of  the  system,  and  not  on  the  intermediate  states.  Starting 
Avdth  given  raw  materials,  suppose  that  it  were  possible  to  make  a com- 
pound by  two  different  processes  so  that  the  total  heats  of  formation  of 
the  compound  were  different,  it  follows  that  a decomposition  of  the  com- 
pound formed  by  one  of  the  processes  (Lavoisier  and  Laplace’s  law)  could 
lead  to  the  creation  or  destruction  of  energy. 

It  follows  from  Hess’  law  that  if  the  heat  of  formation  of  carbon  dioxide 
be;  C + 20  = CO.^  -f  94'3  Cals. ; and  CO  + 0 = CO2  + 68  Cals.,  we  have 
(C“+  20)  - (CO  -f  O)  = 94-3  - 68  Cals. 

Consequently,  the  heat  of  formation  of  carbon  monoxide  is : C -f  0 
= CO  -f  26  3 Cals.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  thermal  value  of 
a reaction  is  the  sum  of  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  final  products 
of  the  reaction  less  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  initial  products  of 
the  reaction.  This  corollary  to  Hess’  law  is  valuable  because  it  enables 
the  heat  of  formation  of  a compound  from  its  elements  to  be  computed 
when  a direct  determination  is  either  impracticable  or  very  difficult. 

Example. — It  is  required  to  compute  the  heat  of  formation  of  K Cl  = KCl, 
when  it  is  known  that  tlie  heat  of  formation  of  K -p  O H -p  Aq  = KOHaq 
-p  116’6  Cals  ; 2H  -p  O = H^Oiiq  -p  68’4  Cals.  ; H -p  Cl  = HClaq  -p  39‘3  Cals.  ; 
heat  of  solution  of  KCl  in  water — ’“I'P  Cals.  ; and  that 

KOHaq  -p  HClaq  = IvClaq  “p  H-O  -p  13*7  Cals. 

This  last  relation  can  be  written 

(K  -p  Cl  -P  Aq)  -P  (2H  -p  0)iiq  - (H  -p  Cl  -P  Aq)-(K+0  -p  H -P  Aq)  = - 13*7  Cals. 
Consequently,  after  substituting  the  given  data,  we  get 

(K  -P  Cl  -P  Aq)  -P  68*4  - 39*3  - 116*5  = -13*7 

Hence, 

K + Cl  -P  Aq  = KClaq  + 73*7  Cals. 

Subtract  the  heat  of  solution —4*4  Cals.,  and  we  get  73*7  (-4*4)  = 69*3  Cals, 
for  the  thermal  value  of  the  reaction  K + Cl  = KCl.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
solution  of  potassium  chloride  in  water  is  an  endothermal  process,  and  hence  the 
heat  of  formation  of  KClaq  is  less  than  the  heat  of  formation  of  KCl. 


Questions. 

1.  Write  an  account  of  the  chemistry  of  ozone.  In  what  way  is  the  com- 
position of  ozone  deduced  ? — S(.  Andrews  Univ.  _ 

2.  Finely  divided  silver  thrown  into  hydrogen  dioxide  occasions  a sudden 
evolution  of  oxygen,  but  the  metal  is  not  oxidized.  Silver  oxide  in  like  manner 
occasions  a similar  evolution,  and  metallic  silver  results.  Explain  these  facts. 

Science  and  Art  Dept.  . , „ t 1 ** 

3 What  are  the  chief  properties  of  hydrogen  peroxide  ? 20  c.c.  of  a solution 

of  this  substance,  after  acidification  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  reduced  24  c.c.  of 
N-potasaium  permanganate.  Calculate  the  percentage  of  hydrogen  peroxide 

in  the  solution. — St.  Aridrews  Univ.  . „ 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  “ endothermic  and  exothermic  com- 
pounds ? To  what  class  do  substances  known  as  “ explosives  belong  ’ ? Account 
for  the  greater  activity  of  ozone  over  that  of  oxygen  on  thermochemical  grounds, 
and  for  its  resolution  into  oxygen  by  compression.— Science  and  Art  Dept. 

6.  What  is  a “ silent  discharge  ” t Make  a sketch  of  a piece  of  apparatus 
suitable  for  submitting  gases  to  such  discharge,  and  indicate  any  chemical  changes 
which  can  be  produced  by  its  means. — London  Univ. 
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6 What  is  the  heat  of  formation  of  zinc  chloride,  ZnCl_>,  in  solution  when  the 
reaction,  Zn  + 2HClaq=  ZnCl,.aq  + Hj  + 3 4' 4 cals.,  and  the  heat  of  formation 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  is  given  by  the  equation  ; Ho  + CI3 
= 2HC1  4- 78-6  cals.?— Frenc/i  Co«. 

7.  Discuss  the  question  of  the  valency  of  oxygen  referring  specially  to  the 
evidence  of  its  character  as  a quadrivalent  element. — Board  of  Educ. 

8.  Five  cubic  centimetres  of  a solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  were  mixed  with 
an  acidified  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  20  c.c.  of  oxygen  were 
evolved  measured  at  N.T.P.  From  this  result,  calculate  the  per  cent,  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  present  in  the  solution.  How  would  such  a solution  be  labelled  in 
commerce  ? — Board  of  Educ, 


CHAPTER  XII 


Osmotic  Phkssure  and  Related  Phenomena 
§ I.  Diffusion  in  Gases  and  in  Liquids. 

The  substitution  of  analogy  for  fact  is  the  bane  of  chemical  pliilosophy  ; 
the  legitimate  use  of  analogy  is  to  connect  facts  together  and  to  guide  to 
new  experiments. — H.  Davy. 

Let  a large  crystal  of  a coloured  salt — say  copper  sulphate — be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a tall  glass  cylinder,  and  the  remainder  of  the  jar  be 
filled  with  water.  The  coloured  salt  is  chosen  because  the  movements  of 
the  resulting  solution  can  be  readily  seen.  Let  the  jar  stand  where 
it  will  not  be  disturbed  by  evaporation,  agitation,  etc.  The  surface 
of  separation  between  the  solid  and  solvent  mil  be  gradually  obhterated ; 
in  time,  the  coloured  salt  ^vill  diffuse  uniformly  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  hquid.  The  diffusion  of  the  salt  in  the  solvent  seems  to  be 
analogous  with  the  process  of  diffusion  in  gases.  It  is  inferred  that  the 
molecules  of  the  hquid  are  in  perpetual  motion  in  ah  directions ; and 
that  the  protracted  time  occupied  by  the  diffusion  of  the  molecules  of  the 
dissolved  salt  in  the  hquid  is  due  to  the  close  packing  of  the  molecules 
of  the  liquid.  Consequently,  the  free  progress  of  the  molecules  of  the 
dissolved  salt — p.  114— in  the  solvent  is  greatly  impeded. 

Just  as  the  molecules  of  a gas  in  a closed  vessel  are  disseminated  in  a 
relatively  large  space,  so  are  the  molecules  of  a sohd  in  solution  scattered 
in  a relatively  large  volume  of  solvent.  It  is  true  that  the  molecules  of 
the  salt  in  solution  could  not  occupy  the  space  if  the  solvent  were  absent, 
otherwise  the  analogy  between  a substance  dissolved  in  a solvent  and  a 
gas  scattered  in  space  would  be  very  close.  Arguments  from  analogy  are 
notoriously  treacherous  ; and  whatever  conclusions  might  be  inferred 
from  a closer  study  of  the  analogy  between  the  process  of  solution  and 
gaseous  diffusion,  the  fact  that  the  molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance 
are  co-mingled  mth  the  solvent,  and  that  the  moleeules  of  the  gas  are  not 
associated  mth  such  an  agent,  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  As 
G.  F.  Fitzgerald  has  said : “ The  dynamical  condition  of  molecules  in 
solution  is  essentially  and  utterly  different  from  that  of  the  molecules  of  a 
gas.” 

§ 2.  Solution  Pressure— Osmotic  Pressure. 

If  the  diffusion  of  gases  be  resisted  by  placing  a permeable  partition 
between  two  gases,  a pressure  mil  be  exerted  upon  the  partition  as  was 
exemphfied  in  the  experiments  on  p.  106.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
particles  of  a dissolved  substance  exert  a similar  pressure  when  a partition 
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is  placed  between  the  solution  and  solvent  so  that  the  partition  offers  no 
obstacle  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  molecules  of  the  solvent,  but  resists 
the  free  passage  of  the  molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance. 

A piece  of  wet  bladder  is  stretched  and  wired  over  the  head  of  a vide 
thistle-headed  funnel  vith  a stem  about  10  cm.  long. 

When  nearly  dry,  the  bladder  is  removed  and  the  hot 
funnel  is  smeared  about  the  rim  \vitii  marine  glue.  The 
bladder  is  immediately  wired  securely  in  position. 

The  thistle-headed  funnel  is  nearly  filled  vith  a con- 
centrated solution  of  cane  sugar  and  joined  by  means 
of  pressure  tubing  or  a rubber  stopper  wth  a piece  of 
capillary  tubing  of  i mm.  bore  bent  S-shaped  as  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  80.  The  funnel  is  immersed  in  a jar 
of  water.  The  level  of  the  index  of  coloured  water 
in  the  capillary  tube  is  marked  with  gummed  paper, 
and  the  apparatus  is  allowed  to  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  the  liquid  in  the  capillary  vdll  have  risen 
about  10  cm.  Water  has  obviously  passed  from  the 
beaker  through  the  membrane  into  the  sugar  solution. 


Fig.  80.— Illustra- 
tion of  Osmotic 
Pressure. 


The  passage  of  water  through  a membrane  in  this  manner 
is  called  osmosis — from  the  Greek  mo-jios  (osmos),  a push.  If 
the  osmosis  be  inwards,  towards  tbe  solution,  it  is  called  endosmosis  ; if  outwards, 
exosmosis.  The  membrane  permeable  to  the  solvent,  impermeable  to  the  dissolved 
substance,  is  called  a semipermeable  membrane.  The  extra  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  membrane  by  the  sugar  solution  was  styled,  by  W.  Pfeffer  (1877),  “the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  sugar  solution.”  Solutions  with  the  same  osmotic  pressure 
are  said  to  be  is-oamotic  or  isotonic. 


The  action  is  curious.  In  the  ordinary  nature  of  things  the  sugar 
would  diffuse  into  the  solvent  until  the  whole  system  had  one  uniform 
concentration.  The  membrane  prevents  this.  If  the  sugar  cannot  get 
to  the  solvent,  the  solvent  goes  to  the  sugar — a case  of  Mohammet  and 
the  mountain.  Molecules  of  sugar  and  molecules  of  water  attempt  to  pass 
through  the  membrane  ; the  way  is  open  for  the  molecules  of  water,  but 
not  for  the  molecules  of  sugar.  Water  can  pass  freely  both  ways.  The 
extra  pressure  on  the  solution  side  of  the  membrane — the  solution  pres- 
sure— is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  bombarding  of  the  membrane  by  the 
molecules  of  sugar.  Equilibrium  occurs  when  the  number  of  molecules 
of  water  passing  downwards  through  the  membrane  is  equal  to  the  number 
passing  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  resulting  pressure  is  the  solution 
pressure  or  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  clear  about  this  or  we  may  be  led  into  error.  The 
fact  observed  is  that  the  osmotic  pressure  is  the  excess  of  the  pressure 
on  the  solution  side  of  a semipermeable  membrane  over  the  pressure 
on  the  solvent  side.  The  hypothesis  here  suggested — often  styled  van’t 
Hoff’s  hypothesis — is  that  this  pressure  is  due  to  the  bombarding  of  the 
semipermeable  membrane  by  the  dissolved  molecules  trying  to  diffuse  into 
the  solvent  and  make  solvent  and  solution  one  uniform  concentration. 

Imagine  the  experiment  arranged  a little  differently.  Suppose  the 
aqueous  solution  of  sugar  in  the  lower  part  of  a cylinder.  Fig.  81,  to  be 
separated  from  the  pure  solvent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cyhnder  by  a 
semipermeable  membrane  A,  so  fitted  that  it  can  shde  freely  up  and  down 
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the  cylinder.  The  upward  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution  wll  naturally 
force  the  piston  upwards,  and  a weighty,  equivalent  to  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  solution,  will  be  required  to  keep  the  semipermeable  membrane 
in  one  fixed  position.  C.  Brown  has  an  interesting 
experiment  illustrating  this.  A concentrated  solution 
of  calcium  nitrate  is  saturated  with  phenol  and  the 
mixture  poured  into  a taU  narrow  cylinder.  The 
excess  of  phenol  rises  and  floats  upon  the  surface  of 
the  calcium  nitrate  solution.  Tlie  phenol  should  not 
be  in  lajger  excess  than  is  required  to  give  a layer  a 
few  miUimetres  thick.  Distilled  water,  saturated  with 
phenol  is  carefully  poured  above  the  two  layers  of 
liquid  in  the  cylinder.  The  water  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  phenol.  The  water  on  both  sides  of 
the  phenol  can  traverse  the  partition  of  phenol,  but 
the  calcium  nitrate  cannot  pass  through.  Hence 
the  layer  of  phenol  is  a semipermeable  membrane. 
Mark  the  level  of  the  layer  of  phenol  in  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a piece  of 
gummed  paper.  If  the  upward  motion  of  the  layer  of  phenol  be  marked 
from  day  to  day,  it  will  be  found  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  finally 
surmount  the  rest  of  the  hquid  in  the  cyhnder. 


m 

Solvent 

A 

Solution. 


Fig.  81. — Osmotic 
Pressure. 


§ 3.  The  Measurement  of  Osmotic  Pressure. 

Animal  membranes  are  objectionable  when  exact  measurements  are 
required  because,  to  a certain  extent,  the  results  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  membrane  ; the  membrane  is  not  strong  enough  to  \vithstand  the 
great  pressures  developed  by  osmosis  ; and,  most  serious 
of  all,  the  membrane  is  not  quite  semipermeable,  an 
appreciable  amount  of,  say,  sugar  does  actually  pass 
through  the  membrane.  It  would  therefore  be  as 
profitable  to  measure  the  pressure  of  a gas  in  a leaking 
9 Q • vessel  as  to  try  to  measure  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a 
^^°meaWe^*^"Meni-  solution  with  a membrane  which  allows  part  of  the 
branes.  dissolved  substance  to  pass  through.  We  therefore  fall 

back  on  artificially  prepared  membranes.  No  artificial 
membrane  has  been  so  successful  as  a film  of  copper  ferrocyanide  de- 
posited ^ between  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  a “ porous  pot,  and 
illustrated  by  the  sketch  of  a broken  pot.  A,  Fig.  82.  Tire  porous  pot 
with  its  semipermeable  membrane  A is  fitted  with  a suitable  manometer 
(Fig.  83)  to  indicate  the  pressure.  W.  Pfeffer  made  some  measurements 
with  cells  made  in  this  manner,  in  1877.  The  apparatus  was  immersed  in 
a large  bath  of  water  to  maintain  the  temperature  constant  during  the 
experiment. 

§ 4.  Osmotic  Pressure  and  the  Gas  Laws. 

I.  The  relation  between  osmotic  pressure  and  the  concentration 
of  the  solution — Boyle’s  law. — W.  Pfeffer  (1877)  obtained  some  data 

1 By  steeping  a clean  porous  pot  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide, rinsing  in  water  ; and  then  submerging  the  pot  in  an  aqueous  so  u ion 
of  copper  sulphate. 
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with  this  apparatus  which  J.  H.  van’t  Hoff  (1887)  utilized,  with  remarkable 
cleverness,  in  developing  what  he  called  “ the  role  of  osmotic  pressure  in 
the  analogy  between  solutions  and  gases.”  The  experi- 
; mental  data  showed  that  the  osmotie  pressure  is  very 
nearly  proportional  to  the  eoncentration  of  the  solution ; 
otherwise  expressed,  the  osmotic  pressure  appears  to 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  crowding  of  the  molecules 
of  the  dissolved  substance.  Instead  of  repeating 
Pfeffer’s  measurements,  some  later  determinations  by 
H.  N.  Morse  (1907)  can  be  quoted  (temperature  nearly  0°) : UBnome^er.  ■ 

I Concentration  . . O’l,  0'2,  0‘3,  0-4,  0-5,  0'6,  1-0* 

Osmotic  pressure  . 2-4,  4‘7,  7’0,  9’3,  11’7,  14’1,  23'7  atm. 

Equivalent  gas  pres- 
sure ....  2-2,  4-5,  6-7,  8-9,  IM,  13-4,  22-3  atm. 

The  “ equivalent  gas  pressure  ” is  here  calculated  on 
the  assumption  that  a “ sugar  gas  ” obeying  Boyle’s 
law  really  exists.  The  results  are  plotted  in  Fig.  84. 

The  deviation  of  the  osmotic  pressure  curve  from  the 
dotted  curve  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  deviations  of 
the  osmotic  from  the  equivalent  “ gas  pressures  ” grow 
larger  -with  increasing  concentrations,  and  hence  exact 
proportionality  occurs  only  when  the  solutions  are 
very  dilute.  For  dilute  solutions,  the  osmotic  pressure 
is  nearly  proportional  to  the  concentration,  or,  as  AV. 

Ostwald  puts  it,  “the  osmotic  pressure  of  a sugar 
: solution  has  the  same  value  as  the  pressure  the  sugar 
would  exert  if  it  were  contained,  as  a gas,  in  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
solution.”  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  relation  between  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  a solution  and  its 
concentration  has  the  same  form  as 
Boyle’s  law  for  gases.  The  analogy 
does  not  work  out  so  well  for  con- 
centrated solutions  as  with  dilute 
: solutions — possibly  owing  to  the  dis- 
turbing effects  of  overcrowding  pro- 
duced by:  (1)  molecular  attraction 

between  the  molecules  of  the  dissolved 
substance ; (2)  and  between  the 

molecules  of  the  solute  and  solvent ; 
and  (3)  the  volumes  of  the  molecules 
themselves.  The  fii-st  and  last  of 
■ these  effects  for  gases  were  discussed 
when  deaUng  \vith  Boyle’s  law  for 
! gases. 

2.  The  relation  between 
osmotic  pressure  and  temperature — 

• Charles’  law. — Pfeffer’s  measurements  on  the  influence  of  temperature 
also  showed  that  the  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  absolute 

■Morse’s  data  arte  here  rounded  off,  and  only  a few  selected.  One  molecule 
weight  of  glucose  expressed  in  grams  will  occupy  22-3  litres  (p.  66).  Hence 

P 


Fig.  83. ^Measure- 
ment of  Osmotic 
Pressure. 


02  0-4  0-6  0-8  Ji 

CortcentraHon. 

Fig.  84. — Osmotic  Pressure  and 
Concentration. 
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temperature,  which  means  that  the  relation  between  the  osmotic  pres- 
sure and  the  temperature  of  a given  solution  has  a formal  analogy  with 
Charles’  law  for  gases.  In  illustration,  some  results  by  H.  N.  Morse  (1911) 
for  unit  concentration  may  be  quoted  : 

Tomporature 0°  6°  10°  15°  20° 

Osmotic  pressure 24'8,  25'3,  26'7,  20'2,  26‘0,  2/'0  atm. 

Equivalent  gas  pressure  . . . 22*2,  23*0,  23*4,  23*8,  24*2,  24  5 atm. 

The  “ equivalent  gas  pressure  ” is  here  calculated  on  the  assumption 
that  a “ sugar  gas  ” obeying  Charles’  law  really  exists.  These  numbers 
are  plotted  in  Fig.  85,  and  the  graphs  show  the  proportionality  between 
osmotic  pressure  and  temperature  ; p/T  = constant.  The  space  between 
the  two  curves  represents  the  deviation  of  the  observed  osmotic  pressure, 
from  the  pressure  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance behaves  as  if  it  were  a gas. 

3.  Avogadro’s  hypothesis  applied  to  solutions. — By  a comparison  of 
the  concentration  of  solutions  at  the  same  temperature  and  the  same 

osmotic  pressure,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  they  contain  the  same  number  of 
molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance 
per  unit  volume.  The  term  “ number 
of  molecules  ” is  used  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  term  is  used  in  stating 
Avogadro’s  hypothesis  for  gases ; 
“ Equal  volumes  of  aU  gases  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure  contain 
the  same  number  of  molecules.”  Hence 
van’t  Hoff’s  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  osmotic  pressure^  and  related 
properties— vapour  pressure,  freezing  point,  and  hoilmg 
solutions  (1)  depend  upon  the  number^  of  molecules  of  solute  dissolved  in 
unit  volume  of  the  solution,  and  (2)  are  independent  of  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  solvent  and  solute,  and  (3)  of  the  relations  between  solvent  and  solute 
Equal  volumes  of  solutions  containing  the  same  number  of  solut 
molecules  have  the  same  osmotic  pressure.  There  is  » striking 
resemblance  between  this  assumption  and  Avogadro  s hypothesis 
gases,  and  it  harmonizes  with  a number  of  facts.  The  principle  can  be 
applied  to  measure  the  molecular  weight  of  substances  in  solution. 

litre  at  0°  haa  an  osmotic  pressure  of  27  3 cm.  of  mere  y j .raseous 

weigh.  O.  .h.  ;oid  ; a.n^  ; wh.tV.igh. 

litre.  .. 

1 litre  at  0°  and  275  mm.  pressure  Obviously, 

litre  at  0°  and  760  mm.  ; and  if  & the  molecular 

weigh  62  grams  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressu  e. 


5°  10°  15°  20 

Temperature. 

Fio.  85.— Osmotic  Pressure  and 
Temperature. 


. 1 *11  9-?3  litres  Bv  choosing  the  concentration  so  that  in 

“'.'tt:  trying  »d  boiu„g  poi.»  .<  .o,„.i.». 
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weiglit  of  the  given  acid  Ls  62  this  agrees  with  the  formula  B(OH)a  for  ortho- 
boric  acid. 

(2)  A 2 per  cent,  solution  of  cane  sugar  has  an  osmotic  pressure  of  1016  mm. 
at  15°  ; what  is  the  molecular  weight  of  cane  sugar  ? 100  c.c.  at  1016  mm.  pressure 

becomes  0-126  litre  at  760  mm.  pre.ssure  and  0°,  and  0-126  litre  corresponds  with 
2 grams  of  cane  sugar.  Hence  22-3  Utres  will  have  356  grams  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature and  pressure.  The  molecular  weight  of  cane  sugar  is  therefore  355.  The 
true  number  is  3'12. 

There  are  so  many  experimental  difficulties  involved  in  the  direct 
measurement  of  osmotic  pressures  that  the  method  is  rarely  if  ever  em- 
ployed for  molecular  weight  determinations. 


§ 5.  The  Relation  between  the  Vapour  Pressure  of  a Solution  and 
the  Molecular  Weight  of  the  Solute. 

5ji 

M.  Faraday  knew,  in  1822,  that  the  vapour  pressure  of  a solution  is 
lower  than  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  pure  solvent ; but  A.  Wiillner  dis- 
. covered  the  important  fact  experimentally,  in  1858,  that  the  lowering  of 
the  vapour  pressure  of  a solution  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
. substance  in  solution  provided  that  the  dissolved 
. substance  is  non-volatile.  This  is  sometimes  called 
Wiillner’s  law. 

Suppose  a solution  A,  Fig.  86,  confined  in  a long 
stemmed  tube,  as  illustrated  in  the  diagram,  be 
. separated  by  a semipermeable  membrane  M from  the 
pure  solvent.  Let  all  be  confined  in  a closed  vessel. 

Osmotic  pressure  will  force  the  solution  to  rise  in  the 
: narrow  tube  to  a height  /i,  when  the  whole  system 
is  in  equilibrium.  Let  ps  denote  the  vapour  pressure 
■ of  the  solution  in  the  narrow  tube,  and  p the  vapour 
; pressure  of  the  solvent  in  the  outer  vessel.  The 
vapour  pressure  of  the  solution  at  the  surface  in  the 
: narrow  tube  must  be  equal  to  the  vapour  pressure 
< of  the  solvent  at  the  same  level,  otherwsc  distillation 
• would  take  place  either  to  or  from  the  surface  of  the 
i liquid  in  the  narrow  tube.  In  either  case  there  would 
1 be  a constant  flow  of  liquid  respectively  to  or  from  the 
’ vessel  A through  the  semipermeable  membrane  in  order  that  h may  have 
I a constant  value.  Otherwise  expressed,  perpetual  motion  would  occur, 
i By  the  “ law  of  excluded  perpetual  motion  ” this  is  impossible,  hence  the 
’ vapour  pressure  of  solution  and  solvent  at  the  upper  level  of  the  solution 
i in  the  naiTow  tube  must  be  the  same.  The  vapour  pressure  of  the  solvent 
» at  the  level  a will  be  equal  to  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  solvent  at  the 
1 lower  level  b less  the  pressure  of  a column  of  vapour  of  height  h per  unit 
t area,  or  p = -f-  A.  Since  the  height  h is  determined  by  the  osmotic 

pressure,  which  in  turn  is  determined  by  the  concentration  of  the  solution, 
t there  must  be  a simple  proportionality  between  the  osmotic  pres- 
! sure  or  concentration  of  the  solution  and  the  lowering  of  the  vapour 
{ pressure  {p  — ps ).  Just  as  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a dilute  solution  is 
( proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  dilute  solution,  so  it  can  be  proved 
r that  the  vapour  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  osmotic  pressure,  and  con- 
s sequcntly,  the  relative  lowering  of  the  vapour  pressure  of  a solvent  by  the 
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addition  of  a foreign  substance  is  proportional  to  the  concentration.  The 
phenomenon  can  be  illustrated  by  introducing  about  2 c.c.  of  water,  2 
c.c.  of  a 2 per  cent,  solution  of  pota.ssium  iodide,  and  2 c.c.  of  a 4 per  cent, 
solution  of  the  same  salt  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum  of  three  barometer 
tubes  mounted  wdthin  a hot  jacket.  The  effect  will  be  obvious  from  Fig.  87. 

If  w denotes  the  weight  of 


Vapour. 


substance  in  grams  dissolved  in 
100  grams  of  solvent,  and  if  p 
denotes  the  resultant  lowering 
in  the  vapour  pressure  of  the 
solvent,  it  can  be  shown  by  an 
extension  of  the  above  reasoning 
that  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
solute  is ; 

Molecular  weight  = k — 

V 

where  k is  a constant  whose 
numerical  value  depends  upon 
the  particular  solvent  used.  Tlie 
method  for  determining  the 
molecular  weight  of  a substance 
from  direct  measurements  of  the 
lowering  of  the  vapour  pressure 
is  of  great  theoretical  interest, 
but  in  practice  the  method  is 
seldom  employed. 

Deliquescence. — If  a soluble 
substance  becomes  moist  by  the 
condensation  of  moisture  on  its 
surface  on  exposure  to  the  air 
the  vapour  pressure  of  the  con- 
centrated solution  so  formed  is 


the  moisture  in  the  surrounding 
air.  Hence  more  moisture  condenses  on  the  surface,  and  this  continues 
until  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  solution  is  equal  to  the  vapour  pressure 
of  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  Thus  deliquescent  substances 
not  only  become  moist,  but  they  attract  so  much  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  that  they  dissolve  in  the  water  removed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere ; e.q.  calcium  chloride,  potassium  carbonate,  sulphuric  acid,  ete. 

The  evaporation  of  solutions.-G.  F.  Fitzgerald  (1896)  has  pointy 
out  that  the  kinetic  theory  of  evaporation  describes  the  lowering  of  the 
vapour  pressure  of  a solution  in  this  manner:  The  presence  of  non- 
volatile molecules  of  the  solute  at  the  surface  of  the  solution  lundera  the 
egress,  but  does  not  prevent,  or  possibly  facilitates,  the  return  of  the 
volatile  molecules  (Fig.  51).  The  gas-analogy  hypothesis  of  osmotic  pres- 
sure assumes  that  the  presence  of  a body  in  solution  produces  no  effect  or 
the  same  effect  on  the  ingress  or  egress  of  the  molecules  of  5° 

the  surface  of  a liquid  with  a non-volatile  solute  is  a perfect  ^miperme 
membrane — ^water  molecules  can  pass  through  the  surface  ^ ’ . , 

molecules  of  the  solute  cannot.  It  is  a remarkable  coincidence  that  vith 
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I dilute  solutions  the  osmotic  pressure  is  roughly  the  same  as  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  molecules  of  the  solute  if  it  were  in  the  gaseous 
state,  but,  as  previously  indicated,  the  dynamical  theory  of  the  two  must 
be  intrinsically  different. 

§ 6.  Callendar’s  Vapour  Pressure  Hypothesis  of  Osmotic  Pressure. 

The  gas-analogy  hypothesis  of  osmotic  pressure. — The  “ laws  ” 
associated  with  the  names  of  Boyle,  Charles,  Dalton,  and  Graham, 
and  the  hypothesis  of  Avogadro,  are  but  a few  of  the  many  striking 
analogies  subsisting  between  the  behaviour  of  gases  confined  in  a 
given  space,  and  substances  in  dilute  solution.  We  know  enough  about 
nature  to  believe  that  if  two  things  are  exactly  alike,  they  \vill  behave 
alike  under  the  same  circumstances ; but  when  the  things  compared 
are  not  quite  similar,  we  must  be  prepared  for  discrepancies.  Analogy 
is  not  proof.  Had  Isaac  Newton  measured  the  refractory  power  of 
native  cadmium  sulphide — greenockite — he  would  no  doubt  have  said  : 
“greenockite  is  probably  anunctous  substance  coagulated,”  and  he  would 
have  been  wrong.  As  it  happened,  this  prognostication  turned  out  all 
right  with  the  diamond.  The  hypothesis  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a 
dilute  solution  is  produced  by  the  bombardment  of  the  semipermeable 
membrane  by  the  dissolved  molecules  gives  a very  plausible  inter- 
pretation of  the  analogy  between  the  behaviour  of  dissolved  molecules, 
and  the  molecules  of  a gas  brought  out  by  J.  H.  van’t  Hoff,  but  the 
analogy  appears  to  break  down  so  completely  ■with  more  concentrated 
solutions  that  a number  of  rival  hypotheses  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  phenomena.  The  principle  of  exhaustion,  indicated  on 
p.  7,  compels  us  to  investigate  other  hypotheses.  H.  L.  Callendar’s 
vapour  pressure  hypothesis  (1909)  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory,  and 
it  is  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  the  gas-analogy  hypothesis.  Callendar’s 
hypothesis  has  been  tested  with  somewhat  concentrated  solutions,  and 
wherever  data  are  available  it  has  been  eminently  successful. 

The  vapour  pressure  of  a liquid  under  pressure. — Experiment  shows 
that  the  maximum  vapour  pressure  of  a solution  can  be  altered  in  three 
ways : (1)  by  altering  the  temperature  (p.  157) ; (2)  by  varying  the  con- 
centration of  the  solution  (Fig.  87) ; and  (3)  by  altering  the  pressure 
under  which  the  hquid  itself  is  confined.  The  effect  of  pressure  on  the 
freezing  point  of  water  (ON,  Fig.  66)  is  an  application  of  the  third  principle. 

■ The  student  might  very  properly  raise  the  objection  to  the  third  method  of 
altering  the  vapour  pressure  of  a liquid  ; it  has  been  shown,  p.  167,  to  be  im- 
possible to  raise  the  pressure  on  a saturated  vapour,  without  causing  it  to  liquefy. 
II  a vertical  cylinder,  provided  with  a piston,  contains  nothing  but  water-liquid 
and  vapour  it  is  quite  true  that  the  descent  of  the  piston  will  result  in  the  con- 
Uensatiqn  of  water  vapour  until  all  the  vapour  is  liquefied,  and  as  long  as  water 
vapour  IS  present  the  vapour  pressure  remains  constant.  On  the  contrary,  if  air 
M weU  as  water  vapour  be  present,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  volume  of  the  air 
d^reases  or  </,e  pressure  0/  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  increases  dnrmg  the 
d^ent  of  the  piston.  The  water  vapour  still  supports  its  own  share  of  the  total 
“^11  vapour  pressure,  and  water  vapour  not  quite  so 

much  as  before  will  condense,  consequently  the  liquid  under  a considerable  ex- 

pressurrrdraTmosXiMS^^^^^ 

1 relation  between  vapour  pressure  and  osmotic  pressure.— It 

t Has  been  proved  experimentally  that  the  maximum  vapour  pressure  of 
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a solution  under  very  great  pressures  is  rather  greater  than  the 
maximum  vapour  pressure  of  the  same  solution  under  atmospheric 
pressures,  see  the  curve  ON,  Fig.  56.  Again,  the  vapour  pressure  of  a 
solution  is  less  than  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  pure  solvent,  Fig.  56. 
Consequently,  if  the  pressure  on  a solution  be  sufficiently  augmented,  the 
pressure  of  its  vapour  can  be  made  equal  to  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  pure 
solvent  under  atmospheric  pressure.  This  is  the  condition  necessary  in 
order  that  solution  and  solvent  can  exist  side  by  side  in  equilibrium.  If 
the  vapour  pressure  of  the  solution  were  less  than  that  of  the  pure 
solvent,  the  system  would  not  be  in  equilibrium,  because  vapour  would 
distil  from  the  solvent  into  the  solution  until  the  vajiour  pressure  of  both 
were  the  same.  Conversely,  Avhen  a solution  under  its  o^vn  osmotic 
pressure  and  the  pure  solvent  are  in  equihbrium,  it  follows  that  their 
vapour  pressures  must  be  equal.  Hence,  according  to  Callendar : The 
osmotic  pressure  of  a solution  represents  the  external  pressure  which 
must  be  applied  in  order  to  make  its  vapour  pressure  equal  to  that 
of  the  pure  solvent.  With  this  hypothesis,  CaUendar  has  calculated 
the  osmotic  pressures  of  sugar  solutions  of  different  concentration  from 
published  vapour  pressure  data,  and  the  results  are  in  close  agreement 
with  observation : 


Concentration  . . . . 

Observed  osmotic  pressure  . 
Calculated  osmotic  pressure 


. 180,  300,  420,  640  grams  per  litre. 

14-6,  26-8,  44-0,  67-5  atmospheres. 

14-1,  26-8,  43-7,  67-0  atmospheres. 


Hence  it  is  inferred  that  osmotic  equilibrium  depends  upon  the  equality 
of  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  solution  and  of  the  pure  solvent.  ^ 

A semipermeable  membrane  may  be  likened  to  a partition  pierced 
by  a large  number  of  minute  capillary  tubes ; suppose  that  the  capillary 
tubes  are  not  wetted  by  either  the  solvent  or  solution  then  neither  the 
liquid  solvent  nor  the  solution  can  enter  the  capillaries,^  although  vapour 
can  diffuse  through  the  capillary  tubes.  But  the  vapour  pressure  of  the 
solution  on  one  side  of  one  of  the  capillary  tubes  is  less  than  the  vapour 
pressure  of  the  solvent  on  the  other  side ; consequently,  vapour  will  pass 
through  the  capillary  and  distil  from  the  solvent  to  the  solution.  Hen^ 
the  volume  of  the  solution  avill  increase,  and  if  the  solution  be  confin^ 
in  a closed  vessel,  the  pressure  must  rise  and  continue  nsmg  until  the 
vapour  pressure  of  the  solvent  and  solute  are  the  same.  is^^i 
in  the  pressure  is  the  so-called  “ osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution. 


5 7.  The  Relation  between  the  Boiling  Point  of  a Solution  and  the 
Molecular  Weight  of  the  Solute 

In  Figs.  57  and  88  the  curve  PO  represents  the  vapour  pressure  of  the 
solid  and  OQ  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  pure  liquid.  The  two  emwes 
intersect  at  the  freezing  point  0.  Let  $,  Fig.  88,  represent  the  boiling 
point  of  the  solvent  at  760  mm.  pressure,  then  since  the  vapour 
of  a solution  is  less  than  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  pure  ^o^ent,  let  0 6 
represent  the  vapour  pressure  curve  of  a given  solution.  Then  1 M wU 
SSSent  the  freezing  point  of  the  solvent,  and  PM'  the  freezing  pomt  of 
the  solution.  Since  pIp  is  less  than  PM,  the  freezmg  point  of  the  solution 

1 Unless  the  pressure  on  one  of  the  Uquids  exceeds  100  atmospheres. 
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will  be  less  than  the  freezing  point  of  the  solvent ; and  sinee  PN'  repre- 
sents the  boiling  point  of  the  solution  and  PN  the  boiling  point  of  the 
solvent,  the  boihng  point  of  the  solution  must  be  greater  than  the  boiling 
point  of  the  pure  solvent.  This  agrees ‘Tvith  experiment.  For  instance, 
with  solutions  of  potassium  iodide  in  100  grams  of  water,  G.  T.  Gerlach 
(1887)  found : 

Boiling  point  ....  100°  101°  102°  103°  104°  106° 

Potassium  iodide  ...  0,  16,  30,  46,  CO,  74  grams 

If  the  solutions  are  very  strong  the  relation  is  not  quite  the  same,  but 
with  dilute  solutions,  the  raising  of  the  boiling  point  of  a dilute 
solution  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  the  dissolved  substance 
in  a given  weight  of  solvent.  Double 
the  concentration  of  the  solution,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  boihng  point  will 
be  doubled.  An  equal  number  of  mole- 
cules of  the  dissolved  substance  in  the 
same  quantity  of  a solvent  give  the  same 
elevation  of  the  boiling  point — F.  M. 

Raoult’s  law  (1883-84).  Hence  the  rise 
in  the  boihng  point  of  a solvent  is 
proportional  to  the  number  of  mole- 
cules of  the  dissolved  substance  in 
solution,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  solute. 

One  gram-molecule  of  cane  sugar  (342  grams)  dissolved  in  100  grams 
of  water  raises  the  boihng  point  of  the  water  5‘2°,  that  is,  from  100°  to 
105‘2°.  This  constant  is  called  the  boiling  constant  for  water ; it 
is  sometimes  called  the  “ molecular  elevation  of  the  boihng  point  per 
100  grams  of  solvent.”  Each  solvent  has  its  own  specific  boihng  oon.stant : 
e.g.  acetone,  16'7  ; benzene,  26‘7  ; ether,  21’6  ; carbon  disulphide,  23’5, 
etc.  The  boihng  constant  is  determined"  by  finding  the  boihng  point  of, 
say,  water  and  of  aqueous  solutions  containing  0'02,  0'06,  OTO  gram- 
molecules  of  cane  sugar,  and  calculating  the  results  per  342  grams  of 
eane  sugar. 

Suppose  that  w grams  of  a substance  dissolved  in  100  grams  of  water 
raised  the  boihng  point  of  the  water  b°.  Then,  if  M be  used  to  denote 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance,  we  have  the  proportion : 
tv:  M = b 5‘2  ; or,  for  substances  dissolved  in  water : 

to 

Molecular  weight  = 5*2,— 

b 

This  enables  the  molecular  weight  of  many  substances  to  be  determined 
from  their  effect  on  the  boihng  point  of  water.  The  particular  solvent  to 
be  used  depends  on  the  solubihty  of  the  substance  under  investigation. 
If  ether  is  used  in  place  of  water,  5'2  must  be  altered  to  21 ‘6,  etc. 

Examples.— (1)  E.  Beckmann  (1890)  found  that  2-0679  grama  of  iodine 
dissolved  in  30-14  grams  of  ether  raLsed  the  boiling  point  of  the  ether  0-666°. 
Wliat  is  the  molecular  weight  of  iodine  ? Here,  2-0679  grams  of  iodine  in  30-14 
grams  of  ether  correspond  with  100  X 2-0679  -4-  30-14  = u;  = 6-8278  grama 
of  iodine  in  100  grams  of  the  solvent.  Hence,  M = 21-6  X 6-8278  -4-  0-666  = 264-6. 
This  corresponds  with  the  formula  I™  when  iodine  has  a molecular  weight 
of  253-84.  The  numbers  seldom,  if  ever,  coincide,  but  there  can  be  no  mistake 
in  the  significance  of  the  figm-es. 
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(2)  E.  Beckmann  (1800)  found  that  a solution  of  1-4475  gram  of  phosphorus 

in  64-65  grams  of  carbon  disulphide  raised  the  boiling  point  0-486°.  What  is 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  phosphorus  ? Answer;  Molecular  weight,  129-16. 
The  atomic  weight  of  phosphorus  is  31,  hence  the  molecule  of  phosphorus  is  repre- 
sented : P4-  t 

(3)  A.  Helff  (1893)  found  that  0-2096  gram  of  sulphur  in  17-79  grams  of 
carbon  disulphide  raised  the  boiling  point  0-107°.  Hence  show  that  the  molecular 
weight  of  sulphur  is  probably  Sg.  Here  w ~ I’l  / ; and  the  molecular  weight  is 
269.  This  is  close  to  the  theoretical  value  266  for  Sj. 

E.  Beckmann’s  process  for  the  determination  of  boiling  points 
(1888-96). — The  apparatus  consists  of  a glass  boiling  tube  A,  Fig.  89, 

tvith  a piece  of  platinum  wire  sealed  in 
the  bottom,  and  packed  with  beads  to 
prevent  irregular  boiling.  A side  tube 
■with  a condenser  C liquefies  the  vapour 
given  off  during  the  boiling ; and  the 
exposed  end  of  the  condenser  is  closed 
tvith  a calcium  chloride  tube  D.  The 
boiling  tube  is  surrounded  by  a jacket 
of  some  non-conducting  material,  E, 
to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat.  The 
boiling  tube  is  fitted  with  a Beck- 
mann’s thermometer,  T,  w^hich  can 
be  read  to^J^  of  a degree,  and  set^ 
so  that  the  mercury  is  about  half- 
way up  the  stem  when  the  solvent  is 
boiling.  The  boihng  tube  has  a stop- 
pered side  tube,  J , for  introducing 
the  solution  under  investigation.  The 
whole  is  clamped  to  a stand  and  rests 
on  an  asbestos  tray  F. 

The  boiling  point  of  the  solvent  is 
first  determined.  The  boiling  tube  is 
weighed.  The  solvent  is  introduced 
and  its  boiling  point  determined  when 
the  boiling  is  brisk  and  vigorous.^  A 
kno^vn  weight  of  the  substance  is  then 
introduced,  and  the  boihng  point  of 
the  solution  determined.  A cor- 
rection is  made  by  subtracting  0 2 to 
0-4  gram  from  the  -weight  of  the 
solvent  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
solvent  condensed  on  to  the  walls  of 
the  apparatus  and  the  condenser.  The  actual  correction  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  solvent  and  the  particular  form  of  the  apparatus  used.  Th 

1 This  thermometer  hue  a reservoir  of 

set  for  use  at  any  desired  temperature  M indieated  ^^Yn°onve^^|^^^^  1^,^; 

processes.  In  this  way,  an  inoonve  'rpu.  fhermometer  is  always  tap)ied 

number  of  thermometers  are  not  needed.  The  thermometer  is  ai  j m 

before  a reading  to  make  sure  the  mercury  is  not  lagging  behind.  The  lens  i.  lac. 
during  a determination. 


]r,£j_  89. — Beckmann’s  Apparatus  for 
Boiling-point  Determinations. 
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difficulty  \\4tli  this  apparatus  is  to  avoid  fluctuations  of  temperature  in 
the  boiling  tube  due  to  the  radiation  of  heat ; dripping  of  the  cold  liquid 
from  the  condenser  into  the  boiling  solution,  etc.  Many  other  forms  of 
apparatus  for  this  determination  have  been  devised. 

Landsberger’smethodfor  the  determination  of  boiling  points  (1898). — 
In  W.  Landsberger’s  apparatus,  a modification  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  90, 
the  solvent  is  boiled  in 
the  flask  A,  and  the 
vapour  passed  into  the 
solution  via  the  tube 
F.  The  temperature 
of  the  solution  is 
raised  to  its  boiling 
point  by  the  latent 
heat  of  condensation 
of  the  vapour  of  the 
solvent.  The  vapour 
of  the  solvent  passes 
to  the  condenser  G 
• through  E around  the 
'boiling  tube,  and  thus 
the  inner  tube  is 
jacketed  with  the 
vapour  of  the  boihng 
solvent.  This  reduces  radiation  losses.  The  boihng  point  of  the 
solvent  is  first  determined,  and  a weighed  amount  of  the  solute  is  in- 
troduced into  the  inner  tube  B,  which  is  graduated  so  that  the  boiling 
can  be  interrupted  for  a moment  before  more  solute  is  added,  and  the 
volume  of  the  solution  read  at  a glance.  With  the  preceding  notation, 
■with  water  as  a solvent, 

w 

Molecular  weight  = 


Fio.  90. — Landsberger’s  Apparatus  for  Boiling- 
point  Determinations. 


where  w denotes  the  weight  of  the  substance  per  100  c.c.  of  the  solvent, 
and  b represents  the  elevation  of  the  boihng  point.  If  other  solvents 
be  used  5’4  is  altered  thus : for  acetone,  22'2 ; benzene,  32'8  ; ether, 
30'3  ; carbon  disulphide,  26.  If  the  boihng  tube  be  weighed  so  that  the 
amount  of  solvent  is  determined  by  weight,  and  not  by  volume,  the  original 
formula,  on  p.  215,  is  used. 

Example. — If  0'829  gram  of  a substance  with  8‘1  c.c.  of  acetone  gave  a rise 
of  1-47°  in  the  boiling  point  of  the  solvent,  what  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
substance  ? Here,  w = 100  X 0-829  -r-  8-1  = 10-24.  In  the  above  formula, 
6-2  for  water  is  changed  to  22-2  for  acetone.  Hence  the  desired  molecular  weight 
Ls  22-2  X 10-24  -i-  1-47  = 164. 


In  the  laboratory,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  boihng  point 
of  a solution  is  lugher  than  the  boihng  point  of  the  pure  solvent  to  get 
hquids  for  baths,  etc.,  boihng  a few  degrees  higher  than  water,  by  dis- 
sol-ving  the  necessary  amount  of  a salt  in  water.  For  example,  a saturated 
solution  of  sodium  nitrate  boils  at  120°,  and  a saturated  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  at  180°. 
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§ 8.  The  Relation  between  the  Freezing  Point  of  a Solution  and  the 
Molecular  Weight  of  the  Solute. 

Similar  remarks  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  freezing  point  of  solu- 
tions as  were  made  with  reference  to  the  boiling  point.  A study  of  Fig.  88 
will  show  that  if  the  vapour  pressure  of  a solution  is  less  than  that  of  the 
pure  solvent,  the  vapour  pressure  curve  will  cut  the  ice  curve  at  a tem- 
perature below  the  freezing  point  of  the  pure  solvent.  This  means  that 
the  freezing  point  of  a given  solution  will  be  lower  than  the  freezing 
point  of  the  pure  solvent,  and  experiment  shows  that  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point  wiU  be  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  substance  dis- 
solved in  a given  weight  of  the  solvent.  This  reminds  us  of  Blagden’s 
law,  p.  161.  The  depression  in  the  freezing  point  is  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  the  dissolved  substance  in  a given  weight  of  the  solvent  ; 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dissolved 
substance. 

Equal  gram-molecules  of  different  substances  in  the  same  solvent 
depress  the  freezing  point  to  the  same  extent — F.  M.  Raoult’s  law  (1883-84). 
A solution  of  sugar  (342  grams),  methyl  alcohol  (32’03  grams),  etc.,  m 100 
grams  of  water  depress  the  freezing  point  18'5°.  Tliis  is  the  freezing 
constant  for  water.  It  is  also  called  “ the  molecular  depression  of  the 
freezing  point  per  100  grams  of  solvent.”  Each  solvent  has  its  o^vn 
specific  freezing  constant ; e.g.  acetic  acid,  38  "88° ; benzene,  49°  ; mer- 
cury, 425°  ; naphthalene,  69°,  etc. 

If  w grams  of  a substance,  molecular  weight  M,  dissolved  in  100  grams 
of  solvent,  lowers  the  freezing  point  /°,  we  have  the  proportion  w M = 
/ ; 18’5  for  Avater  ; or,  for  substances  dissolved  in  w'ater, 

w 

Molecular  weight  = 

This  enables  the  molecular  Aveight  of  a substance  to  be  computed  from 
its  effect  on  the  freezing  point  of  water.  The  particular  solvent  to  bo 
selected  is  of  course  determined  by  the  solubility  of  the  substance  under 
investigation,  and  the  number  18'5  must  be  replaced  by  another  if  a 
different  solvent  be  used. 

Examples. — (1)  \V.  Tainmann  (1889)  found  that  a solution  of  0-022  gram  of 
sodium  in  lOO  grams  of  mercury  lowered  the  freezing  point  of  mercury  0-39^. 
What  is  the  molecular  AA-eight  of  sodium  ? Hero,  M = 426  X 0-022  0-39  — 

23-8.  Hence  the  atomic  and  molecular  Aveights  are  the  same. 

(2)  W.  R.  Omdorff  and  J.  AVhite  (1893)  fmmd  that  a solution  of  0-2736  gram 

of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  19-96  grams  of  Avater  lowered  the  freezing  point  of  water 
0-746°.  What  is  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  peroxide  ? Here  w = 100  X 
0-2736  19-86  = 1-3773  ; / = 0-746  ; hence,  M - 34-2.  This  corresponds  Avith 

the  molecule  H-O2.  An  earlier  determination  by  W.  Tammann  (1889)  gaA-e  HjO,, 
but  this  Avas  afterwards  found  to  bo  due  to  tlie  use  of  an  impure  sample. 

(3)  J.  Hertz  (1890)  found  that  2-423  grams  of  sulphur  in  100  grams  of  naph- 

thalene loAA-ered  the  freezing  point  of  naphthalene  0-641°;  hence  shoAV  that  the 
molecular  weight  of  sulphur  under  these  conditions  corresponds  AA-ith  the  formula  : 
Ss.  AnsAA-er  : The  molecular  Avoight  by  experiment  is  262,  and  by  calculation 

for  Sj,  256. 

E.  Beckmann's  process  for  the  determination  of  freezing  points.— 
Freezing-point  determinations  are  usually  made  in  Beckmann’s  apparatus. 
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The  tube  A Fig.  91,  Avith  a side  neek,  B,  is  weighed,  and  about  15  c.c.  of 
the  solvent  ’are  added,  and  the  tube  is  weighed  again.  The  Beckmann  s 
thermometer,  reading  to  the  of  a degree,  and  set  so  that  the  mercury 
is  near  the  top  of  the  scale  when  set  for  the  freezing  point  of  the  solvent, 
has  a reading  lens.  The  thermometer  T and  a stirrer  S are  placed  m the 
solvent,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  placed  in  a glass  tube  A which  serves 
as  an  air  jacket.  This  is  surrounded  by  a vessel  D of  water  or  some  hqiud 
at  a temperature  about  5°  beloAV  the  freezing  point  of  the  solvent.  Ihis 
vessel  is  fitted  with  a thermometer  Tj  and  stirrer  8^  The  temperature 
recorded  by  the  thermometer  sloAvly  falls  until  the 
solvent  begins  to  freeze;  it  usually  falls  from  0’2° 
to  0'3°  below  the  freezing  point  of  the  solvent,  and 
then  begins  to  rise  to  the  freezing  point  proper. 

The  thermometer  should  ahvays  be  tapped  before 
a reading  is  taken  to  make  sure  the  mercury  is  not 
lagging  behind.  The  highest  point  reached  by  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  is  taken  to  be  the 
freezing  point  of  the  solvent.  OAving  to  undercool- 
ing, it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  start  the  freezing  of 
the  solution.  In  that  case,  a fcAV  pieces  of  platinum 
foil,  or  a minute  fragment  of  the  frozen  solvent, 

Avill  start  the  freezing.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  introduce  a correction  for  undercooling  as  in- 
dicated in  text-books  for  the  laboratory.  Each 
determination  should  be  repeated  tAvo  or  three 
times  and  the  successive  observations  should  agree 
AAithin  0-002°  to  0-003°.  When  the  freezing  point 
of  the  soh-ent  has  been  determined,  add  a sufficient 
amount  of  the  substance  under  investigation  to 
give  a depression  of  0-3°  to  0-5°.  After  the  freezing 
point  has  been  determined  again,  find  the  freezing 
point  after  adding  a second  and  then  a third 
portion  of  the  substance  under  investigation. 

The  molecular  Aveights  of  substances  relative  to 
the  Aveights  of  the  hydrogen  molecule  have  been 
determined  from  the  vapour  density  determmations 
and  Avogadro’s  hypothesis.  The  osmotic  pressure 
and  related  properties  of  solutions  enable  the 
molecular  AA'eights  of  liquids  and  solids  to  be 
determined.  There  is  an  extensive  choice  of  solvents, 
and  it  is  possible  to  utilize  such  Avidely  different  soh'ents  as  stearic 
acid,  mercury,  ether,  fused  metals,  etc.  The  molecular  Aveights  of  a 
great  many  substances  in  solution  are  in  agreement  AAuth  those  furnished 
by  the  A^apour  density  method,  yet  there  are  some  irregularities.  The 
molecular  Aveights  of  substances  in  solutions  are  sometimes  greater  and 
sometimes  less  than  AA-hat  Ave  should  expect.  The  results  are  then  said 
to  be  abnormal. 


Fig.  91. — Beckmann’s 
Apparatus  for  Freez- 
ing - point  Determi- 
nations. 
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§ 9.  Anomalous  or  Abnormal  Results  for  the  Molecular  Weights 
of  Substances  in  Solution. 

When  a fact  appears  to  be  opposed  to  a wliole  train  of  deductions,  it  invariably 
proves  to  be  capable  of  bearing  some  other  interpretation. — Sherlock 
Holmes. 

The  meaning  of  “ abnormal  ” in  science. — We  sometimes  say  that  a 
phenomenon  “ ought  to  take  place,”  but  it  does  not.  We  have  just  used 
the  words  “abnormal”  and  “anomalous.”  These  terms  are  not  very 
happily  chosen,  and,  as  indicated  on  p.  82,  they  are  sometimes  used  rather 
carelessly.  The  terms  are  not  intended  to  imply  that  nature  is  erratic, 
arbitrary,  and  lawless.  The  words  simply  mean  that  in  groping  for  the 
truth,  an  unexpected  result  has  been  obtained,  which  once  stood,  or  now 
stands,  challenging  investigators  to  show  how  the  unexpected  should  have 
been  expected.  Some  of  the  most  treasured  generalizations  in  science 
have  been  won  by  investigating  the  “ abnormal.” 

Revision  of  the  gas  equation  pv  = RT. — Let  us  return  to  the  gas 
equation, 

yv  _ 

T Tj 

Remembering  that  the  density  Z)  of  a gas  is  equal  to  the  molecular  weight 
M divided  by  the  volume  v,  or,  M = Dv,  we  get  pjTD  — when 

M — M^.  Let  M,  D,  and  v respectively  denote  the  molecular  weight, 
density  and  volume  of  the  gas  in  one  condition  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure ; and  il/j,  D^,  and  Vj,  the  same  constants  for  another  condition  of 
temperature  and  pressure,  we  obtain,  by  substitution  in  the  preceding 
equation ; pvjMT  = p^vJM^T^.  If  we  take  the  volume  at  some 
standard  temperature  Tj  and  pressure  p^,  the  numbers  Pj,  v^,  and  T, 
will  always  have  one  fixed  value.  Let  R denote  this  constant  value  of 
PjUj/Ti.  The  gas  equation  then  assumes  the  form  : 

M 

pv  = >■  or,  pv  = nRT 

where  n stands  in  place  of  the  ratio  of  the  molecular  weights  of  the  gas 
in  the  two  conditions,  If  the  molecules  of  the  gas  neither  dissociate 

nor  polymerize  rvhen  the  conditions  change,  M = M-^  ; or  pv  = RT 
because  n = 1.  But  if  the  gas  molecules  polymerize  or  condense  so  that, 
say,  two  molecules  combine  together  to  form  one  molecule,  there  will  be 
only  half  as  many  molecules  in  a given  space  as  before  ; M = and 
pv  = ^RT.  If,  however,  the  gas  dissociates  or  decomposes  so  that  each 
molecule  of  the  gas  forms  two  molecules  of  another  gas  or  gases,  then 
M — 2Mi,  and  we  have  pv  = 2RT.  Hence  the  ordinary  gas  equation  : 
pv  = RT,  is  a special  case  of  the  more  general  relation  : pv  = nRT, 
where  the  numerical  value  of  n indicates  whether  or  not  the  gas  keeps 
the  same  molecular  concentration  during  the  change.  If  n = i,  there 
is  neither  dissociation  nor  polymerization  ; if  n be  less  than  unity,  the 
gas  polymerizes ; and  if  n be  greater  than  unity,  the  gas  dissociates 
when  the  conditions  are  changed. 

If  the  molecules  of  a dissolved  substance  are  the  same  as  the  molecules 
would  be  if  the  substance  were  in  the  gaseous  condition,  the  relation 
between  the  pressure,  temperature,  and  concentration  ■will  be  represented 
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( by  the  expression,  pv  = nRT  ; or,  since  the  concentration  c is  inversely 
i as  the  volume,  by  : 

t=:nRT 

c 

' As  before,  if  n be  unity,  the  molecules  of  the  substance  in  solution  and  in 
the  gaseous  condition  are  presumably  similar ; if  n be  greater  .than  unity, 
the  molecules  dissociate  when  they  pass  into  solution  ; and  if  n be  less 
‘ than  unity,  the  molecules  polymerize.  If  we  apply  the  uncorrected  re- 
i lation,  p/c  = RT,  it  is  now  easy  to  see  that  if  n be  greater  than  unity 
(dissociation),  the  osmotic  pressure  will  appear  too  high  ; and  if  n be  less 
than  unity  (polymerization),  the  osmotic  pressure  vill  appear  too  low. 
When  we  speak  of  the  lowering  of  the  osmotic  pressure,  we  also  imply 
tha£  the  vapour  pressure  is  increased,  the  boihng  point  is  lowered,  and  the 
freezing  point  raised ; and  conversely,  the  raising  of  the  osmotic  pressure 
implies  that  the  boiling  point  is  raised,  and  the  vapour  pressure  and 
freezing  point  are  lowered. 

Abnormally  low  osmotic  pressures— polymerization.— The  depression 
( i of  the  freezing  point  of  a solution  of  alcohol  in  benzene  is  just  about  half 
what  we  should  expect  if  the  molecules  of  alcohol  were  represented  by  the 
regular  formula  : C2Hj^OH.  This  means  that  the  molecules  of  alcohol 
C.,H50H— in  benzene  solutions  are  doubled,  and  the  molecule  of  alcohol 
is  accordingly  C4H[q(OH)2  in  benzene  solution.  This  phenomenon  is 
common  rvith  molecules  possessing  hydroxyl,  i.e.  OH  groups.  Formic 
— H.CO.OH— and  acetic— CH3.CO.OH— acids,  and  indeed  water,  behave 
in  a similar  manner,  and  we  know  that  if  these  acids  be  vaporized,  they 
appear  to  have  trvice  the  molecular  weight  of  what  would  obtain  if  their 
molecules  could  be  really  represented  by  the  ordinary  formuIa3.  Other- 
wise expressed,  the  molecules  are  polymerized.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
remember  that  if  the  dissolved  substance  freezes  out  along  with  the  solvent 
so  as  to  form  a kind  of  solid  solution,  the  freezing  point  of  the  solution 
■will  be  lower  than  that  calculated  from  the  regular  molecular  formula  of 
the  dissolved  substance.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  freezing  point  actually 
rises.  There  are  many  examples — solutions  of  lead,  cadmium,  tin,  and 
gold  in  mercury ; antimony  in  tin ; etc. 

Abnormally  high  osmotic  pressures — dissociation. — A very  consider- 
able number  of  aqueous  solutions  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts  furnish  a much 
greater  osmotic  pressure  than  we  should  naturally  expect.  The  deviation 
of  a gas  from  Avogadro’s  law  is  usually  explained  by  assuming  that  the 
molecules  of  the  gas  are  dissociated  into  simpler  forms.  Iodine  molecules, 
lo,  at  high  temperatures  appear  to  behave  as  symbolized : I2  = I + I. 
s'  Arrhenius  (1887)  sought  to  explain  the  deviations  of  the  molecular 
■weights  of  salts,  acids,  and  bases  in  aqueous  solutions  by  assuming  that 
the  molecules  are  dissociated  into  simpler  parts.  The  molecules  of  sodium 
chloride,  for  instance,  are  supposed  to  be  dissociated  in  aqueous  solutions 
into  two  parts — Na  and  Cl.  The  idea  came  as  a surprise,  and  much  opposi- 
tion has  been  raised  against  this  interpretation  of  the  results,  because  there 
are  no  signs  of  chemical  action  which  might  be  expected  if  the  molecule  of 
sodium  chloride  were  dissociated  into  Na  and  Cl  on  solution  in  water. 
Accordingly,  other  hypotheses  have  been  invented  to  make  the  first 
p hypothesis  fit  the  facts.  In  spite  of  this,  Arrhenius’  hypotheses  at  once 

d explains  in  a seductive  and  plausible  manner  the  abnormally  high  osmotic 
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pressures  obtained  for  these  substances.  There  is  a strange  coincidence. 
Arrhenius  determined  the  value  of  n — the  number  of  molecules  in  the  above 
equations  for  ninety  different  substances.  He  noticed  at  once  that  these 
substances  could  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes ; those  which  gave 
values  of  n nearly  unity  were  either  non-conductors  or  poor  conductors 
of  electricity  ; whereas  those  which  gave  values  of  n materially  greater 
than  unity  were  fair  or  good  conductors  of  electricity.  In  the  following 
table  n may  be  taken  to  represent,  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error, 
the  relative  number  of  molecules  formed  when  one  molecule  of  the  sub- 
stance is  dissolved. 


Table  VIII. — Normal  and  Abnormal  Osmotic  Pressures. 


Non-conductors. 

Conductors. 

Substances  in  solution 

n 

Substances  in  solution 

n 

Methyl  alcohol 

0-94 

Calcium  nitrate 

2-48 

Mannite 

0-97 

Magnesium  sulphate 

1-26 

Cane  sugar 

1-00 

Strontium  chloride  .... 

2-69 

Ethyl  acetate 

0-96 

Potassium  chloride  .... 

1-81 

Acetamide 

0-96 

Lithium  chloride 

1-92 

We  naturally  inquire : What  connection,  if  any,  subsists  between  the 
alleged  dissociation  of  the  molecules  of  a sub.stance  in  a solution  and  the 
conduction  of  electricity?  How  can  one  molecule  of  sodium  cliloride, 
one  molecule  of  hthium  chloride,  and  of  hydrogen  chloride,  each  furnish 
what  appears  to  be  two  molecules  when  dissolved  in  water  ? 


Questions. 

1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  LiCl,  containing  8' 6 grams  in  1000  e.c.,  boils  at 
101‘97°  C.  (700  mm.).  What  is  the  percentage  dissociation  of  the  LiCl  ? (Atomic 
weights:  Li  = 7,  Cl  = 36'6.  Molecular  raising  of  boiling  point  of  water  = 0'52°C.) — 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst.,  XJ.S.A. 

2.  7'20  grams  of  a substance  dissolved  in  100  grams  of  water  gave  rise  to  an 
osmotic  pressure  of  9' 66  atmospheres  at  22°.  Calculate  the  molecular  weight  of 

the  substance. — Sheffield  Univ.  ..  x i i i meono 

3.  A solution  of  6' 3 grams  of  a non -electrolyte  m water,  total  volume  1000  c.c., 

freezes  at  - 0’279°  C.  What  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  m solution  . 
(Molecular  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  water  = 18-6°  C.) — Worcester  Poly- 
technic Inst.,  XJ.S.A.  „ 1.  i 1 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  osmosis  ? Describe  exactly  what  happoM 

when  a vessel  with  a semipermeable  wall  containing  a solution  of  such  a sub- 
stance as  sugar  is  placed  in  pure  water.  What  is  (o)  the  effect  of  mcreasing  tlie 
strength  of  the  sugar  solution  ; and  (b)  the  effect  of  raismg  the  temperature 
of  the  whole  apparatus  J — Univ.  North  Wales.  i 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  expressions  additive,  constitutive, 
and  “ colligative  ” ? Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples. — St.  Andrews  Univ. 

6.  How  have  the  freezing  points  of  dilute  solutions  been  exactly  observed  ? 
What  is  the  bearing  of  these  observations  on  chemical  theory  1—New  Zea.and 
Univ.  

1 Constitutive  Properties  have  not  yet  been  discussed.  In  the^  the 
preponderating  factor  is  the  mode  of  grouping  of  the  atoms  witlun  the  molecule. 
Examples  will  be  indicated  later — see  “ Isomerism. 
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7.  The  freezing  point  of  an  aqueous  solution  is  - 1'5°  C.  Find  the  relative 
lowering  of  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  solution.  (The  molecular  depression  for 
water  is  18-70.) — St.  Atidrews  Univ. 

8.  Describe  some  experiment  showing  the  phenomenon  of  “ osmotic  pressure. 
By  what  moans  has  a relation  been  observed  between  the  molecular  weight  of 
certain  soluble  substances  and  the  osmotic  pressui-e  which  they  are  supposed  to 
exert  ? If  the  lower  part  of  a U-tube  be  filled  vdth  a solution  of  sugar,  and 
then  pure  water  be  gently  poured  into  one  limb  so  that  the  upper  surface  in  one 
limb  is  pure  water,  and  in  the  other  limb  is  a solution  of  sugar,  is  osmotic  pressure 
exerted,  and  if  not,  why  not  ? — New  Zealand  Univ. 

9.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  “ osmotic  pressure  ” ? Describe 
in  outline  any  two  processes,  one  direct,  the  other  indirect,  for  measuring  osmotic 
pressure.  Explain  carefully  how  the  molecular  weight  of  a substance  in  solution 
can  be  determined  when  the  osmotic  pressure  which  it  sets  up  is  known. — Board 
of  Educ. 
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Chlorine  and  Hydrogen  Chloride 


§ I.  The  Stassfurt  Salt  Beds. 

The  remarkable  deposits  of  potassium,  magnesium  and  sodium  salts  in 
the  eountry  around  Stassfurt,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  may  be  very  roughly 
divided  into  four  strata,  illustrated  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  92. 


(Surface  soil 

Clay  shales 

Rock  salt 

Gypsum  and  anhydrite 

1(4)  Carnellite  bed  . . . . 
(3)  Kieserite  bed  . . . . 
(2)  Polyhalite  bed  .... 
(1)  Rock  salt  bed  . . . . 


Fig.  92. — Diagrammatic  Geological  Section  of  a Part  of  the  Stassfurt  Salt  Bed. 

(1)  Rock  salt  bed. — An  immense  basal  bed  of  rock  salt,  broken  up  at 
fairly  regular  intervals  with  2 to  5 inch  bands  of  anhydrite — CaSO^. 

(2)  Polyhalite  bed. — Above  the  basal  salt  is  a layer  of  rook  salt,  some- 
times 200  feet  thick,  mixed  wth  bands  of  magnesium  chloride  and 
polyhalite — 2CaS0^.MgS0^.K2S04.2H20. 

(3)  Kieserite  6ed. — Resting  on  the  polyhalite  bed  is  a layer  of  rock  salt, 
sometimes  100  feet  thick,  mixed  with  layers  of  kieserite — MgS04.H20— 
and  other  sulphates,  about  1 foot  thickness. 

(4)  Carnallite  6ed. — Finally  comes  a reddish  layer  of  rock  salt  asso- 
ciated with  masses  of  kainite — K2SO4.MgSO4.MgGl2.6H2O  ; caniallite — 
KCl.MgCl2.6H2O  ; and  a few  other  salts  of  magnesium  and  potassium, 
e.g.,  sylvine — KCl  and  leonite — ^MgS04.K2S04.4H.20. 

These  deposits  are  capped  by  layers  of  gypsum — CaSO4.2H.2O — and 
anhydrite — CaS04  ; rock  salt ; bunter  clay  shales  ; and  finally  the  surface 
soil.  In  addition  to  gypsum  (CaS04.2H20),  anhydrite  (CaS04),  and  rock 
salt  (NaCl),  the  principal  sal  s found  in  the  Stassfurt  deposits  are: 

Sylvine KCl 

Carnallite KCl.MgClo.GH-O 

Kieserite MgSOi.HjO 

Schonite MgSO4.KoSO4.OHoO 

Kainite MgSO4.KoSO4.MgCL.OH.jO 

Polyhalite MgSO4.K3SO4.2CiaSO4.2H.jO 
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With  several  other  salts  of  lesser  importance:  e.g.,  astrakanHe  (NajSO^. 
MgS0^.4H.D);  boracite  (2Mg3BgOj5.MgCl2) ; glauberite  (Isa.^^O^.Ca.SO^); 
feo/itYc  (MgSO^JC.2'^04-^^2®)  > 

History. — In  the  thirteenth  century,  salt  springs — called  “ sool  ” — 
were  well  known  in  the  region  of  Stassfurt,  and  a certain  amount  of  salt 
— sodium  chloride — ;was  obtained  from  them,  but  the  springs  were 
abandoned  when  rock  salt  was  discovered  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
About  1840,  borings  Avere  made  in  the  hope  of  finding  deposits  which 
would  give  a good  quality  of  salt,  and  about  1850,  shafts  were  sunk,  and 
rock  salt  mined.  The  material  excavated  with  the  rock  salt  was  rejected 
as  worthless,  and  called  Abraumsalze — 

German:  Ahraum,  refuse;  Sake,  salts. 

As  a result  of  the  Investigations  of  Rose 
and  Rammelsberg,  the  Abraumsalze  were 
recognised  to  be  a valuable  source  of 
potassium  and  magnesium.  Processes 
Avere  then  deAused  for  the  extraction  of 
the  potassium  and  magnesium  salts  vnth 
the  result  that  the  rock  salt  became  of 
little  value,  and  the  Abraumsalze  became 
of  primary  importance.  A.  Frank  erected 
the  first  works  for  the  extraction  of 
potassium  chloride  in  1861,  and  an  im- 
portant industry,  controlled  by  the 
“ German  Kali  Syndicate,”  has  been 
estabhshed.  The  Stassfimt  salt  deposits 
have  been  the  subject  of  elaborate  in- 
vestigations by  J.  H.  van’t  Hoff  and  his 
pupils  in  the  fight  of  the  phase  rule  of 
J.  W.  Gibbs. 

Crystallization  of  salts  from  mixed 
solutions. — The  simple  cases  of  the 
orystaUization  of  a solution  saturated 
Avith  but  one  salt  was  discussed  on  p. 

23  ; and  of  solutions  of  tAvo  salts  Avhich 
do  not  react  Avith  one  another,  nor  form 
hydrates,  Avas  discussed  on  p.  170.  The 
phenomenon  is  more  complex  Avhen  the 
■salts  present  in  the  solution  form  a 
■series  of  hydrates,  or  Aviien  tlie  salts 
■can  react  Avith  one  another  to  form  double  salts.  A solution  of  potassium 
chloride  and  magnesium  chloride  not  only  furnishes  crystals  of  mag- 
nesium cliloride,  MgClo.6H,0,  and  of  potassium  cliloride,  KCl ; but  also 
, crystals  of  the  double  salt,  KCl.MgCL.6HoO — camalfite.  Referring  to 
Fig.  93,  the  lino  AB  represents  the  effect  of  additions  of  potassium 
chloride  on  the  amount  of  magnesium  chloride  required  to  form  a 
saturated  solution  at  25°.  The  solubilities  are  here  expressed  in  terms 
of  gram- molecules  of  MgCl2  and  of  K2CI2  per  1000  c.c.^  The  fine  BO 

* “ KjClo  ” is  Avritten  in  place  of  “ 2KC1  ” without  any  implication  that  the 
rnolecule  of  potassium  chloride  is  KoClj.  This  is  done  to  keep  equivalent  molecules 
of  magnesium  and  potassium  chlorides  os  units  for  ordinates  and  abscissae. 


30 


30 


40  SO 


Gram  Molecules  of Kz02  per  litre. 

Fig.  93. — Solubilities  of  Magnesium 
and  Potassium  Clilorides  in  Mixed 
Solutions. 
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roprcsGiits  tli6  £iinouni>  of  ca»rnallifcG  in  o*  saturflttcd  solution  OiS  the 
iiiinount  of  potassium  ciiloriclG  is  increased. , and  the  line  OD  represents 
the  amount  of  potassium  chloride  in  a saturated  solution  as  the  amount 
of  magnesium  chloride  is  increased. 

All  solutions  represented  by  points  on  the  lines  A BCD  are  saturated 
with  one  of  these  salts.  If  therefore  we  start  wth  a solution  containing, 
say,  20  gram-molecules  of  magnesium  cldoride,  and  40  gram- molecules  of 
K„Cl2  per  litre,  the  composition  of  the  solution  will  be  represented  by  a 
point  P on  the  diagram.  Crystals  of  potassium  chloride  will  be  de])ositcd 
until  the  composition  of  the  solution  is  represented  by  a pomt  Q on  the  hne 
CD,  that  is,  potassium  chloride  udll  be  deposited  until  the  solution  con- 
tains 20  gram-molecules  of  magnesium  chloride,  and  34  of  K^Cla  per  litre. 
If  the  solution  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  at  25°,  potassium  chloride 
will  continue  separating  until  the  composition  of  the  solution  can  be  repre- 
sented by  a point  C,  that  is,  until  the  solution  contains  about  5^  gram- 
molecules  of  K2CI2  ; and  72^  gram-molecules  of  MgCl2  per  litre.  If  the 
mother  liquid  be  still  further  concentrated  at  25°,  crystals  of  carnallite  a,nd 
of  potassium  chloride  mil  separate  until  the  concentration  of  the  solution 
is  represented  by  a point  B,  corresponding  with  one  gram-molecule  of 


K..CL,  and  105  gram-molecules  of  MgCl2.  Any  further  concentration  of 

^ . m I*  . P .A  1 A ^ A ^1 


the  mother  hquid  will  lead  to  the  separation  of  magnesium  clilonde  and 
carnallite  in  constant  proportions  until  the  solution  is  dry. 

If  the  temperature  at  which  the  crystals  arc  removed  be  different, 
different  results  will  be  obtained,  because  of  differences  in  the  solu- 
bilities of  the  different  salts  at  varying  temperatures  ; the  formation  of 
hydrates  at  temperatures  above  or  below  transition  points,  etc.  The  same 
principles  obtain  even  with  still  more  compheated  examples,  say  a 
mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate,  where  we  have 
the  reaction,  2KC1  -f  MgSO^  = MgCl2  + K2SO,.  This  solution  may  lead 
to  the  separation  of  crystals  of  potassium  chloride  and  sulphate; 
magnesium  chloride;  two  hydrates  (“6H2O”  and  “7H2O”)  of  magnesium 
sulphate  ; carnallite ; and  schonite— K2S0j^.MgS04.6H20. 

Origin.— It  is  generally  thought  that  the  Stassfurt  beds  are  of  marine 
origin,  and  have  been  formed  by  the  natural  evaporation  of  water,  during 
countless  years,  in  an  inland  prehistoric  sea.  The  sea  must  have  been 
periodically  replenished  by  water  bringing  in  more  salts.  The  order  in 
which  salts  are  deposited  from  the  evaporation  of  sea- water  m very  nearly 
the  same  as  the  geological  succession  observed  at  Stassfurt.  Neglecting  the 
calcium  sulphate,  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  furnishes  successively : 
(1)  a deposit  of  sodium  chloride;  (2)  sodium  chloride  imxed  ivith 
magnesium  sulphate;  (3)  sodium  chloride  and  leomte ; (4)  sodium 

chloride,  leonite,  and  potassium  chloride,  or  sodium  chloride  and  kmnite , 
(5)  sodium  chloride,  kieserite,  and  carnaUite ; (6)  sodium  chloride, 

kieserite,  carnallite,  magnesium  chloride;  and  (7)  the  solution  diie^ 

The  Stasshirt  salts  furnish  magnesium  salts  which  arc  used  for 
the  preparation  of  magnesium  and  its  salts.  The  potash  salts  are  largely 
used  as  manures  in  apiculture;  and  ^he 

basis  for  the  manufacture  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  Potassmm  salte 
used  in  commerce— carbonate,  hydroxide,  nitrate,  chlorate,  chromates, 
alums,  ferrocyanide,  cyanide,  iodide,  bromide,  etc.  Chloruie  and  bromm 
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.Hare  obtained  from  the  mother  liquids  by  electrolytic  and  other  processes. 
ii'Boric  acid  and  borax  are  prepared  from  boracite.  Cesium  and  rubidium 
Hare  recovered  from  crude  carnallite  and  sylvine. 


Eig 


§ 2.  Sodium  and  Potassium  Chlorides. 


lise, 
IX. 
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Sodium  chloride,  commonly  called  “ salt,”  is  considered  to  be  an 
U eessential  constituent  of  animal  food.  One  writer  estimates  that  about 
229  lbs.  of  salt  per  head  of  population  per  annum  is  used  directly  or  indirectly 
nvith  the  food  for  man.  The  OT  per  cent,  of  hj'’drochloric  acid  present  in 
the  gastric  and  mucous  fluids  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  is  derived  from  the 
idecomposition  of  the  salt  taken  m with  the  food.  Plant-eating  animals 
iKk  tget  the  salt  they  require  from  grass  and  leaves  ; herbivorous  animals  have 
- tbeen  known  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  a “ salt-lick  ” (“  salt  spring  ”) 
lin  order  to  satisfy  their  cra^dng  for  salt.  Carnivorous  animals  get  their 
■salt  from  the  blood  of  the  animals  on  which  they  feed. 

The  occurrence  of  salt. — Rock  salt  occurs  in  transparent  or  trans- 
tKi  ilucent  cubic  crystals,  either  colourless  or  varying  in  tint  from  white,  to 
o(  Idirty  grey,  to  yeUow,  to  reddish  yellow  ; and  sometimes  blue  or  purple, 
d lit  is  sometimes  called  halite.  Rock  salt  is  found  in  Nantwch,  Northwich, 
aai  'MdcUe-wich  (Chesliire) ; Droitwuch  ^ (Worcestershire) ; Stassfurt  (Prussian 
'Saxony) ; Cardona,  Castile  (Spain) ; CaUfomia,  Utah,  Kansas,  New  York, 
^Virginia,  Ohio,  Dlichigan  (United  States) ; and  numerous  other  places. 
IThe  mines  at  Wielicza  (Galicia,  Austria)  have  been  worked  continuously 
(for  600  years.  Tbe  salt  deposit  is  said  to  be  500  miles  long,  20  miles 
jjij  ibroad,  and  1200  feet  tliick.  The  galleries  and  chambers  in  tbis  mine 
isxtend  over  30  miles  in  length  and  yield  55,000  tons  per  annum.  A 
\3omparatively  large  amount  of  salt  is  dissolved  in  sea-water,  and  in 
ithe  water  of  many  salt  springs,  and  salt  wells.  The  water  of  the 
iMediterranean  Sea,  for  instance,  contains  3'37  per  cent,  of  solids  in  solution. 
On  evaporation  to  dr^ess,  the  residue  contains  77 '0  per  cent,  of  sodium 
"Dhloride  ; 2'5  of  potassium  chloride  ; 8'8,  magnesium,  chloride  ; 2‘8,  calcium 
sulphate;  8'3,  magnesium  sulphate;  O'l,  magnesium  and  calcium 
carbonates  ; and  0'5  per  cent,  of  a mixture  of  sodium  and  magnesium 
bromides. 

The  separation  of  salt  from  sea-water. — Countries  not  supphed 
^ rock  salt  must  either  import  salt  from  more  favoured  countries,  or 

[li  to  the  concentration  of  sea- water,  or  the  water  of  salt  springs. 

• Evaporation  is  not  an  expensive  process  in  warm  comitries,  or  where  coal 
IS  cheap;  e.g.  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  the  sea-water  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation  in  large  shaUow  tanks— “ salterns  ’’—exposed 
■o  wind  and  sun.  As  the  solution — “ brine  ” — becomes  concentrated,  the 
■crystals  of  salt  which  separate  are  hfted  out  by  means  of  perforated 
shovels,  and  allowed  to  drain  beside  the  evaporation  tanks.  The  mother 
squid  bittern  ” — was  once  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bromine.  In 

■cold  countries,  e.g.  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  (Russia),  the  sea-water 
8 concentrated  by  freezing  (p.  161).  Ice  first  separates  ; and  the  residual 
aruie  is  further  concentrated  by  evaporation  over  a Are. 

The  purification  of  rock  salt.— Rock  salt  is  often  mined  by  bringing 

n ‘Jo  3^®  names  of  the.se  localities  indicate  the  antiquity  of  the  salt  industry  since 
^ n Saxon  tunes,  a place  where  salt  was  dug  was  called  a " wich.” 
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the  solid  salt  to  the  surface  in  lumps.  In  some  salt  beds,  the  salt  is  mined 
by  forcing  water  into  the  beds  via  a well  made  for  the  purpose.  Tire  brine 
is  afterwards  pumped  to  the  surface,  and  the  liquid  concentrated  in 
salterns ; or  by  allowng  the  solution  to  trickle  from  elevated  tanks  over 
ricks  of  brushwood — “ graduators  ” — so  arranged  that  the  solution  is 
fully  exposed  to  the  prevailing  vdnds.  The  liquid  ma.y  be  afterwards 
concentrated  by  evaporation  in  shallow  pans  heated  artificially,  particularly 
if  fuel  is  cheap.  As  the  salt  crystallizes  out,  it  is  removed  by  means  of 
perforated  shovels.  If  much  calcium  sulphate  be  present,  it  will  separate 
first.  It  must  therefore  be  removed  before  the  salt.  The  potassium  and 
magnesium  salts  separate  last.  If  fine-grained  “ table  salt  is  needed, 
the  brine  is  evaporated  rapidly  near  its  boiling  point;  but  for  the  inanu- 
facture  of  coarse-grained  “ fish-salt  ” the  evaporation  is  conducted  slowly 
at  a comparatively  low  temperature  (46°)  so  as  to  get  the  salt  in  compara- 
tively large  crystals.  The  salt  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea- water 
wll  be  contaminated  with  small  quantities  of  other  salts  as  impurities : 
calcium  chloride,  magnesium  chloride,  calcium  sulphate,  and  magnesium 
sulphate.  Cheshire  salt,  for  instance,  contains  about  98-3  per  cent,  ot 
sodium  chloride  ; the  remaining  impurities  are  mainly  insoluble  matter, 
calcium  sulphate,  and  magnesium  and  calcium  chlorides. 

The  extraction  of  potassium  chloride  from  carnallite.  Potassium 
chloride  occurs  as  sylvine— KCl-in  the  Stassfurt  deposits  and  associated 
with  magnesium  chloride  in  carnamte.  Potassium  chloride  was  formerly 
obtained  from  sea- water,  but  much  of  the  potassium 

is  now  made  from  carnallite-KCl.MgCl.,.6H,0-^f  the  ^tassfurt  deposits. 
The  crude  carnallite  contains  about  61  per  cent,  of  camalhte,  25  Per 
of  kieserite  12  per  cent,  of  rock  salt,  and  2 per  cent,  of  anhydnte  and  clay. 
This  salt  is  crushed  and  digested  in  large  tanks  wth  the  mother  hquid 
left  from  preceding  operations.  This  liquid  contains  chiefly  magnesiurn 
chloride.  The  mixture  is  heated  by  blomng  steani  into  the  Th 

potassium  chloride  readily  dissolves  in  this  hquid,  while  most  of  the  sodium 
STde  and  magnesiunf  anlphate  aaaociat.d  ,v.th  .ho  ca* 

remain  as  an  insoluble  residue.  The  liquid  is  aUovved  to  settle  for  an 
hour  and  then  decanted  into  large  iron  vats,  where  crystMs  containing 
64  to  69  per  cent,  of  potassium  cliloride  are  deposited.  The  ™P^"fa  s 
“ ally  .odium  ohiorido  (20-22  per  cent.).  magne.mm  "o 
8-5  ner  cent.),  and  0-4  per  cent,  of  magnesium  bromide  and  calciurn 
sulphate  The  principle  underlying  the  process  wall  appear  from  th 
study  of  Fig.  93.  The  crystals  of  potassium  chloride  so  obtained  are 
tithed  in  cold  water  so  as  to  remove  the  more  soluble  sodium  chloride. 
This  process  yields  a product  containing  84  to  98  per  cent,  o po  a 
chlorir,  — ^ toll,,  numbe,  of  wo.hiug..  “e  totter 
nf  the  salt  involves  a re-solution  and  re-crj^staUization.  ih 
h^^rs  arl  wLhed  up  for  more  salts,  and  finally  used  for  the  extraction 

and  poWum  chloride. -Sodium  J 

well  us  potussium  chloride  cun  be  purified  by  ™ 

chloric  acid  to  a cold  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  ^espeern  e 
silts;  better  results  are  obtained  bypassing  gaseous  ^ 

through  the  salt  solutions.  The  impurities  remain  in  solution  vhile 

chlorides  are  precipitated  in  a very  fair  state  of  purity. 
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Properties. — Both  chlorides  crystallize  in  cubes,  and  the  two  salts 
J^are  isomorphous.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous.  A little  water  may  be 
iituechanically  entangled  \vith  the  crystals,  which  causes  the  salts  to  decrepi- 
.bate  when  heated.  Sodium  chloride  melts  at  801°,  and  potassium  chloride 
ils  said  to  melt  at  about  790°.  Both  salts  subhme  at  higher  temperatures 
without  decomposition.  Sodium  chloride  boils  at  about  1750°.  The 
>Jij  wolubihties  of  the  two  salts  m water  were  discussed  on  pp.  159  and  171. 

A comparison  of  the  related  chlorides  of  lithium,  sodium,  potassium, 
st(  rubidium,  and  caesium,  shows  that  they  all  crystalhze  in  cubes  when 
ia  lanhydrous — Fig.  61,  left.  Their  solubihties,  expressed  in  grams  per 
100  c.c.  of  water  at  15°,  are  : 
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Lithium. 

80 


Sodium. 

36 


Potassium. 

33-4 


Rubidium. 

80 


Caesium, 
very  high 


iand  the  solubilities  in  alcohol  follow  the  same  rule,  sodium  and  potassium 
bhlorides  being  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Composition. — The  composition  of  both  salts  has  been  established  in 
the  same  manner.  By  analysis,  J.  S.  Stas  found  sodium  chloride  contained 
!39‘39  per  cent,  of  sodium,  and  60‘61  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  Hence,  after 
Idivision  by  the  respective  atomic  weights  of  these  elements,  we  get  the 
ini  ratio  Na  ; Cl  = 1 ; 1 corresponding  with  the  formula  (NaCl)n. 

, j W.  Nernst  (1903)  found  the  vapour  densities  of  both  sodium  and 
u wotassium  chlorides  at  2000°  corresponded  respectively  with  the  formulae 
■>NaCl  and  KCl. 

Uses  of  sodium  chloride. — Salt  is  used  for  seasoning  food — table 
isaJt.  Salt  for  table  use  should  be  free  from  magnesium  and  calcium 
chlorides,  for  these  substances  make  salt  very  deliquescent — particularly 
nn  moist  weather.  Salt  is  also  used  for  preserving  meat,  fish,  etc.  ; hi  the 
BUanufacture  of  sodium  salts,  soaps,  etc. ; in  glazing  common  pottery — 
Ijl^  Brain  pipes,  some  sanitary  goods,  etc. — “ salt  glaze  ” ; and  also  in  the 
HOI  chlorine  compounds,  directly  or  indirectly. 

A 


§ 3.  Hydrogen  Chloride- 


Preparation  and  Properties. 

Molecular  weight,  HCl  = 36-47 ; melting  point,  -112-6°;  boiling  point, 
oetween  —83  and  -84°;  critical  temperature  -62-3°.  Vapour  density  (H^  = 2), 
: (air  1)  1-269.  One  litre  weighs  1-641  grams  imder  normal  conditions. 
.;,jjJ;>pecifio  gravity  of  liquid,  0-908  at  0°. 

, Preparation. — When  sodium  or  potassium  chloride  is  treated  with 
' L|.varm  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  ; 1)  in  a flask  (Fig.  94),  a gas  is  given  off. 
i’lji  S*!-®  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  it  cannot  be  collected  over  water, 
3Ut  it  can  be  collected  over  mercury.  In  general  laboratory  work,  it  is 
often  convenient  to  collect  relatively  heavy  gases  by  the  upward  displace- 
ment of  air.  The  gas  was  once  called  the  “ spirit  of  salt,”  but  is  now 
Jailed  “ hydrogen  chloride  ” and  symbolized  “ HCl.”  The  reaction  is 
epresented  : H2SO^  -|-  NaCl  = NaHSO^  -j-  HCl.  The  gas  can  be  dried  by 
'®J^age  through  wash-bottles  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If 
■'“^;he  concentrated  acid  be  employed  with  an  excess  of  sodium  chloride,  at  a 
•ather  more  elevated  temperature,  the  reaction  is  represented  by  : HoSO. 
+•  2NaCl  = Na^SO^  -f  2HC1.  The  same  gas  is  often  made  in  the  labora- 
iory  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  mixing  concentrated  hydi'ochloric  acid 
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with  an  excess  of  sodium  or  ammonium  chloride  and  dropping  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  from  a tap  funnel  into  the  mixture,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  47. 

Properties. — Hydrogen  chloride  is  a colourless  gas  which  irritates  the 
mucous  membrane  when  inhaled.  It  forms  dense  fumes  in  moist  air. 
The  gas  is  incombustible,  and  a non-supporter  of  combustion.  Hydrogen 
chloride  is  extremely  soluble  in  water : 1 c.c.  of  water  at  0°  dissolves 
525  c.c.  of  the  gas  ; and  at  20°,  440  c.c.  The  heat  of  solution  is  HCl  + 
Aq  = HClaq  + 17-4  Cals.  The  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  acid,  and  is 
called  “hydrochloric  acid,”  “ spirits  of  salt,”  or  “ muriatic  acid  from 
tlie  Latin  : muria,  brine.  Hydrogen  chloride  partially  dissociates  into  free 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  at  about  1500° : 2HC1  ^ H,  + Cl.,.  Hydrogen 
chloride  is  easily  condensed  to  a colourless  liquid  by  pressure.  At  10 
a pressure  of  40  atmospheres  will  liquefy  the  gas,  and  at  16  , 20  atmo- 
spheres suffice.  The  hquid  boils  at  -83’7°  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressures.  The  liquid  freezes  to  a white  crystalline  mass  melting  at  —1 12'5°. 
The  hquid  does  not  act  on  many  metals  which  are  vigorously  attacked  by 


Fig.  94.— Preparation  o£  Hydrogen 
Chloride. 


Fig.  95. — Freezing-point  Cur\'es  of  Mix- 
tures of  Hydrogen  Chloride  and  \\  ater. 


the  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride.  Neither  the  dry  hquid  nor 

the  dry  gas  acts  on  blue  litmus.  r j 

The  freezing  temperatures  of  aqueous  solutions  of  hydrogen 
chloride. — The  freezing  temperatures  of  aqueous  solutions  of  hydrogen 
chloride  of  different  concentrations  have  been  determined  for  solutions 
containing  less  than  67  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride,  as  shown  m big.  Jo 

F.  Rupert  (1909).  Starting  with  pure  water,  the  addition  of  hydrogen 

chloride  steadily  depresses  the  freezing  point  to  the  eutecHc 
ture  —85°,  AB,  when  the  solution  contains  25  per  cent,  of  HCl.  b urtne 
additions  of  hvdrogen  chloride  raise  the  freezing  temperature,  RC,  up  to 
—24-4°  when” the  mixture  contains  40-3  per  eent.  of  HCl,  and  thus  corre- 
sponds with  the  trihydrate-HC1.3H,0.  Continued  additions  of 
chloride  depress  the  freezing  point  curve,  CD,  to  a second  eutectic  28, 

SC  it,  m.  to  a Cnd  ma.™ 

50-31  per  cent,  of  HCl,  that  is,  with  the  dihydrate— HCI.2H2O.  ihe  treezing 
point Lrve  again  descends,  EF,t^  a thircl  eutectie,  -23'5  ,_inth 
concentration,  and  rises,  F6,  to  a third 

solution  contains  66-9  percent,  of  HCl,  corresponding  with  the  monohydrate 
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— HCl.HoO.  With  more  concentrated  solutions,  the  liquid  separates  into 
! two  layers  on  cooling.  The  first  eutectic  is  concerned  with  the  system 
i H^,0 : H.,0.3HC1 ; the  second  eutectic  with  the  two  hydrates  HCl.SH^O : 
;HC1.2H.^O;  and  the  third  eutectic  \vith  the  system  HCI.2H2O : HCl.H.D. 
! Each  of  these  three  systems  behaves  like  ice  and  brine  indicated  in  Fig. 
i 54.  The  three  maxima  thus  correspond  vith  the  three  hydrates  HCl.SH.^O ; 
lHCl.2H.2O;  HCI.H2O.  All  three  hydrates  have  been  isolated  in  the  form 
iof  white  crystalline  solids.  The  existence  of  an  octohydrate — HCI.8H2O 
1 has  been  inferred  from  the  heat  of  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  water ; 
1 but  it  is  quite  an  imaginary  hydrate,  for  it  has  not  been  isolated.  If  it 
( does  exist,  its  presence  is  not  indicated  on  the  freezing-point  curve.  Fig.  95. 
'The  freezing  or  melting  point  curve  of  a mixture  of  two  (or  more) 
! substances  is  often 


i sensitive  enough  to 
I demonstrate  the  exist- 
I ence  of  the  more  stable 
(compounds,  but  it  is 
ttoo  rough  and  inaccu- 
1 rate  for  the  less  stable 
< compounds.  Neverthe- 
iless,  this  method  of 
i investigating  stable  hy- 
c drates  has  been  applied  to 
t ammonia,  ferric  chloride 
I h3'drates,  perchloric  acid, 
a sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
jacid,  etc.,  and  it  has 
i important  apphcations 
iin  metalliurgy. 

The  effect  of  hydro- 
I gen  chloride  on  the 
t vapour  pressure  of 
1 water. — The  effect  of 
t hydrogen  chloride  on 
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Fiq.  96. — Boiling  Points  of  .\cjueous  Solutions  of 
Hydrogen  Chloride. 


{the  boiling  pomt  of  water  is  illustrated  by  the  curve.  Fig.  96.  If  an 
I aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  containing  more  than  20'24  per 
tcent.  HCl  be  heated,  hydrogen  chloride  tvith  but  little  water  is  given 
coff;  the  solution  becomes  less  concentrated;  the  vapour  pressure  of 
t the  solution  diminishes ; and  consequently,  the  boiling  point  rises  as 
i curve.  This  continues  until  the  solution  contains  nearly 

» 20  24  per  cent,  of  HCl,  when  its  boiling  point  attains  the  maximum,  110°  ; 

* any  further  boiling  does  not  affect  the  concentration  of  the  aqueous 

a solution  because  dilute  acid  containing  20'24  per  cent,  of  HCl  distils 
I Again,  if-  an  acid  containing  less  than  20'24  per  cent,  of 

1 1^1  be  boil(?d,  water  accompanied  by  a little  hydrogen  chloride  passes 
1.  off ; the  boiling  pomt  of  the  solution  gradually  rises  ; and  the  solution 

• at  the  same  time  becomes  more  concentrated  until  it  contains  20'24  per 
cent.  HCl,  when  the  acid  distils  over  unchanged  at  110°.  Hence  110°  is 

^ the  maximum  boding  point  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  atmospheric  pressures. 
fMmdar  phenomena  occur  with  nitric  and  with  several  other  acids.  It 
was  once  thought  that  the  acid  which  corresponded  wth  the  maximum 
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boiling  point  was  an  octohydrate — that  is,  a chemical  compound  of 
hydrogen  ehlorido  and  water — -HCl.SH.^O  ; but  since  the  composition  of 
the  constant  boiling  acid  varies  with  the  pressure,^  and  since  compounds 
do  not  usually  vary  in  composition  wth  changes  of  pressure,  this 
hypothesis  has  been  abandoned.  With  solutions  of  oxygen,  ammonia, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  in  water,  the  Jiioro  volatile  constituent  leaves 
the  solution  before  all  the  boilmg  water  has  evaporated. 

Fuming  liquids.— Since  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  hydrogen 
chloride  have  a vapour  pressure  greater  than  Avater,  we  can  see  a reason 
for  the  fuming  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  air.  We  know,  of  course,  that  hot 
water  “ fumes  ” in  air  because  the  cooler  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hot 
water  is  quickly  saturated  with  water  vapour.  Water  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures does  not  fume  because  it  cannot  give  off  more  vapour  than  the 
air  at  the  same  temperature  can  retain.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
fumes  because  the  vapours  which  are  given  off  unite  vdth  the  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere  to  form  an  acid  with  a large  vapour  pressure. 
Consequently,  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  concentrated  acid  is  very 
quickly  saturated  Avith  respect  to  the  vapour  of  the  ncAV  acid  which  is 
formed.  The  neAV  acid  is,  in  consequence,  condenses  to  minute  globules 
of  Uquid  Avhich  appear  as  mist.  Dilute  acids  do  not  fume  because  any 
vapours  Avhich  they  give  off  do  not  form  a liquid  A\dth  a greater  vapour 
pressure  than  Avater.  Hence,  only  those  substances  fume  AA^hich  giA'^e  off 
vapours  Avhich  unite  with  Avater  to  form  a mixture  or  a compound  AAuth  a 
greater  vapour  pressure  than  Avater. 

The  formation  of  chlorides. — The  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen 
chloride  dissolves  many  metals,  formmg  chlorides  and  hberating  hydrogen, 
e.g.  Zn  + 2HC1  = ZnCla  + H.^.  Zinc,  mapesium,  iron,  aluminium,  and 
tin  are  readily  dissolved  by  cold  dilute  aeid — the  action  Avith  aluminium 
and  tin  is,  hoAvever,  rather  sIoaa'  in  the  cold,  but  much  quicker  in  hot  con- 
centrated acid.  Mercury,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum  are  not  dissolved  by 
the  hot  or  cold  acid ; copper  and  lead  are  not  dissolved  by  the  cold  dilute 
acid  unless  exposed  to  the  air,  Avhen  the  action  is  very  slow,  these  metals 
are  only  slowly  attacked  by  the  hot  concentrated  acid.  Hydrochloric 
acid  reacts  Avith  oxides,  hydroxides,  and  carbonates  producing  the  corre- 
sponding chlorides.  Most  of  the  chlorides  are  easily  dissolved  by  AA^ater. 
In  qualitative  analysis,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  metals  into  two  groups^, 
those  AAuth  soluble  and  those  Avith  insoluble  chlorides.  The  “ insoluble 
chlorides  are : silver,  mercurous,  cuprous,  aurous,  thallous,  and  lead 

chlorides.  Lead  chloride  is,  hoAvever,  appreciably  soluble  in  cold  AA'ater, 
and  much  more  soluble  in  hot  Avater.  It  therefore  occupies  a position 
raidAA'ay  betAveen  the  soluble  and  “ insoluble  ” chlorides.  The  chlori  e 
is  often  more  readily  volatile  than  many  of  the  other  compomids  of  a 

given  metal.  , . i.  • j 

Manufacture  of  hydrochloric  acid.— Hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained  as 
a by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate  from  sodium  chloride. 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  sodium  cliloride  is  treated  AAuth  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  gas  Avhich  is  evolved  is  passed  up  stone  toAA-ers  nllec  aa'i 
lumps  of  coke  doAATi  Avhich  a stream  of  Aimter  trickles.  The  AA'ater  a soi  s 
the  gas  and  is  collected  in  suitable  receivers  at  the  base  of  the  toAA'er. 

> For  instance,  at  100  mm.  pressure,  the  maximum  boiling  point  is  nearly 
62°,  and  the  constant  boiling  acid  contains  22'8  per  cent.  H.C1. 
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Coniniercial  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  contaminated  with  ferric  chloride, 
free  clilorine,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  arsenic  chloride,  ete.  The 
first  named  impurity  gives  commercial  hydi'ochloric  acid  its  yellow  colour. 

Uses. — ^Hydrochloric  acid  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  in 
dyeing,  caheo  printing,  the  manufacture  of  colours,  phosphates,  and  as  a 
general  laboratoiy  reagent.  A carboy  of  the  acid  (sp.  gr.  1T6)  holds 
about  112  lbs. — ^the  commercial  acid  sells  at  about  8s.  per  cwt.,  and  the 
“ pure  acid  ” at  about  2id.  per  lb. 

History. — Judging  from  the  writings  attributed  to  Geber,  hydrochloric 
acid  was  known  to  the  early  Ai'abian  chemists ; but  the  preparation  of  the 
pure  acid — spirilus  salts — seems  to  have  been  first  described  by  BasU 
Valentine  (1644).  The  acid  appears  to  have  been  made  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  common  salt  and  green  vitriol  (ferrous  sulphate).  J.  R.  Glauber 
(1648)  described  the  preparation  of  the  acid  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  rock  salt.  Stephen  Hales  (1727)  noticed  that  a gas  very  soluble  in  water 
was  made  by  heating  sulphuric  acid  with  sal  ammoniac  (ammonium 
chloride),  and  J.  Priestley,  about  1772,  collected  the  gas  over  mercury— 
Priestley  called  the  gas  marine-acid  air  in  reference  to  its  mode  of  formation 
from  sea-salt. 

§ 4.  The  Action  of  Oxidizing  Agents  on  Hydrogen  Chloride. 

The  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  hydrogen  chloride  or  hydrochloric  acid 
is  very  interesting.  For  instance,  K.  W.  Scheele  (1774)  found  that  when 
hydrochloric  acid  is  heated  with  manganese  dioxide,  a yellowish -green  gas, 
soluble  in  water,  is  given  off.  Scheele  considered  the  gellowish-green  gas 

■ to  be  muriatic  acid  freed  from  hydrogen  (phlogiston),  that  is,  in  the  language 
of  his  time,  “ dephlogisticated  muriatie  acid.”  A.  L.  Lavoisier  (1789)  named 
the  gas  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  an  oxide  of  muriatic  {i.e.  hydi'ochloric)  acid  ; and,  consistent 
wth  his  oxygen  theory  of  acids,  p.  139,  Lavoisier  considered  muriatic 

■ acid  to  be  a compound  of  oxygen  with  an  hypothetical  muriatic  base 
mm-ium.  Hence,  added  Lavoisier,  muriatic  and  oxymuriatic  acids  are 
related  to  each  other  hke  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  This  certainly 
seemed  to  be  a most  plausible  explanation  of  the  reactions.  Lavoisier’s 
hypothesis  was  supported  by  an  observation  of  C.  L.  Berthollet  (1785), 
who  noticed  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  when  exposed 
to  sunhght,  gives  off  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas,  and  forms  muriatic  acid. 

J.  L.  Gay-Lussac  and  J.  Thenard  (1809)  tried  to  deoxidize  oxymuriatic 
. acid,  so  as  to  isolate  the  hypothetical  “ muriatic  base  ” of  Lavoisier,  by 
passing  the  dry  gas  over  red  hot  carbon,  but  when  the  carbon  was  freed 
from  hydrogen,  the  attemi)t  to  separate  from  oxymuriatic  acid  anything  but 
itself  was  a failure.  While  favouring  Lavoisier’s  hypothesis,  Gay-Lussac 
and  Thenard  added : “ the  facts  can  also  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  oxymuriatic  acid  is  an  elementary  body.”  Here,  then,  are  two  rival 
hypotheses  as  to  the  nature  of  oxymm’iatic  acid — the  yellowish  green  gas 
discovered  by  Scheele  ! 

In  1810,  H.  Davy  tried,  without  success,  to  decompose  oxymuriatic 
acid.  He  found  that  when  hydrogen  cliloride  is  heated  wth  metallic 
sodium  or  potassium,  the  metallic  chloride,  and  hydrogen  are  formed,  but 
neither  water  nor  oxygen  is  obtamed.  Davy  claimed  that  Scheele’s 
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view  is  an  expression  of  the  facts,  while  Lavoisier’s  theory,  though  “ beauti- 
ful and  satisfactory,”  is  based  upon  a dubious  hypothesis.  The  definition 
of  an  element  (p.  12)  will  not  permit  us  to  assume  that  oxymuriatic 
acid  is  a compound,  because,  in  spite  of  repeated  efforts,  nothing  simijler 
than  itself  has  ever  been  obtained  from  the  gas.  In  oider  to  avoid  the 
hypothesis  implied  in  the  term  “ oxymuriatic  acid,”  H.  Davy  proposed 
the  alternative  term  “ chlorine  ” and  symbol  “ Cl  ” — from  the  Greek 
xAoiplfy  (chloros),  green.  The  term  “ chlorine  ” is  thus  “ founded  upon 
one  of  the  obvious  and  characteristic  properties  of  the  gas — its  coloui-.” 
Lavoisier’s  hypothesis  died  a lingering  death,  and  Davy’s  view  is  now 
generally  adopted.  Accorduig  to  Davy’s  theory,  Berthollet’s  observation 
is  explained  by  the  equation  : 2HoO  2CL2  = 4HC1  + O2  ; that  is,  the 
oxygen  comes  from  the  water,  not  from  the  chlorine.  Similarly,  the 
formation  of  chlorine  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  upon  hydrochloric 
acid  is  due  to  the  removal  of  hydrogen  from  hydi'Ogen  chloride.  In 
symbols : 4HC1  -f  O2  = 2H2O  + 2Gl^. 

§ 5.  Chlorine — Preparation. 

Atomic  weight.  Cl  = 35-40  ; molecular  weight,  Cl;  = 72‘2.  Generally  uni- 
valent, occasionally  quinque-  and  septivalent.  Melting  point  -102°  ; boiling 
point  -33-6°;  critical  temperature  +146°.  Relative  vapour  density  (H,  = 2) 
71-63  ; (air  = 1)  2-49.  One  litre  weighs  3-22  grama  under  normal  conditions. 
Specific  gravity  of  liquid  at  0°,  1-47. 

Chlorine  gas  is  usually  obtained,  as  mdicated  above,  by  the  action  of 
oxidizing  agents — manganese  dioxide,  lead  dioxide,  barium  dioxide, 
potassium  dichromate,  potassium  permanganate,  etc. — ^upon  hydrochloric 
acid.  Scheele,  the  discoverer  of  chlorine,  used  a mixture  of  manganese 
dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  ; a mixture  of  sodium  chloride,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  manganese  dioxide  may  also  be  used.  The  mixture  is  heated 
in  the  apparatus  illustrated  in  Fig.  94.  The  action  in  both  cases  depends 
upon  the  formation  of  manganese  trichloride,  and  the  simultaneous 
oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  of  hydrogen  chloride  : 2M11O2  + 8HC1  4H2O 
+ 2MnCl3  + Cl,.  When  the  mixture  is  warmed,  the  manganese  trichloride 
is  decomposed  : 2M11CI3  2MnCl,2  -f  CL.  When  this  process  is  used  on 
a manufacturing  scale,  the  manganese  chloride — MnCL — is  treated  by 
W.  Weldon’s  recovery  process  (1867),  which  is  a modification  of  an 
earlier  process  by  C.  Dunlop  (1855).  Air  is  blowm  through  the  hot  residual 
liquid  which  has  been  previously  treated  with  an  excess  of  “ milk  of  lime.” 
In  this  way  a considerable  amount  of  calcium  manganite — Ca0.Mn02 
is  formed.  This  is  called  “ Weldon’s  mud  ” or  “ manganese  mud.”  The 
presence  of  a base  is  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  the  oxide  of  manganese 
by  air.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  run  off.  The 
“ mud  ” is  gradually  run  into  the  chlorine  still  containing  hydrochloric 
acid  so  that  the  “ manganese  ” is  used  over  and  over  again. 

Potassium  permanganate  is  a very  convenient  oxidizing  agent  for  pre- 
paring chlorine.  A flask  containing  some  crystals  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate is  fitted  as  mdicated  in  Fig.  47,  and  connected  with  a wash-bottle 
containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is 
run  drop  by  drop,  from  a tap  funnel,  when  chlorine  is  evolved  by  the 
reaction  : 2KMnO,  + 16HC1  8H2O  + 2KC1  + 2MnCL  + 5CL.  Chlorine 
is  also  made  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  an  alkahno 
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• hypochlorite  or  bleaching  powder.  The' bleaehing  powder  may  be  pur- 
' j I chased  eonipressed  into  cubes,  with  or  without  plaster  of  Paris,  and  used 
i i in  Kipp’s  apparatus.  Fig.  12,  wth  hydroehloric  acid  (L.  inkier,  1887). 

' ! The  gas  attacks  mercury,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  collected  in  the  mercury 
] ' trough ; it  is  also  fairly  soluble  in  water  and  the  solution  is  rather  un- 
' ; pleasant.  For  general  laboratory  work  the  gas  can  be  collected  over  hot 

• 1 i water  saturated  with  salt,  or  better,  by  the  upward  displacement  of  air  in 
i the  stink  closet. 

Gold  and  platinum  chlorides  give  off  chlorme  when  heated,  but  these 
1 compounds  are  too  expensive  for  the  preparation  of  chlorine,  except  foi 
■ I ! very  special  work,  such  as  V.  Meyer’s  work  on  the  vapour  density  of 
: cldorine,  where  platinous  chloride  was  used  as  the  source  of  chlorine, 

i Cupric  ’chloride — CuCl.,— also  gives  off  clilorine  when  heated ; 2CuCl2 
: ; = 2CuCl  + CL,  and  this  method  is  sometimes  used  for  the  preparation  of 

1 I pure  chlorme. " In  W.  Weldon  and  A.  R.  Pechiney’s  process  (1885)  for 
chlorine,  magnesium  chloride  is  heated  in  a current  of  air.  Magnesium 
oxide  and  free  chlorine  are  produced  : 2MgCl2  + O2  = 2MgO  + 2CI2. 

1 i The  oxide  of  magnesium  is  then  treated  vith  hydrogen  chloride  to 
: ; regenerate  magnesium  chloride  : MgO  + 2HC1  = H2O  + MgCL,.  The 
chloride  so  formed  is  again  heated  in  a current  of  air,  so  that  the 
process  of  manufacture  of  chlorine  is  contmuous. 

Deacon’s  process  for  chlorine.— The  oxidation  of  hydrogen  in  hydro- 
gen chloride  can  be  effected  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  by  passing  the  mixed 
I : gases  through  a tube  at  a high  temperature.  The  action  takes  place 

below  400°  hi  the  presence  of  pumice  stone  saturated  ivith  cuprous  chloride 
— CuCl.  The  result  of  the  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation : 
4HC1  -f  OoE-f  CuCl]  = 2HoO  + 2Cl2[-r  CuCl].  The  cuprous  chloride 
remaining  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  has  the  same  composition  as  at  the 
I beginnihg.  It  is  supposed  that  the  first  action  results  in  the  formation 

of  a copper  oxychloride  : 4CuCl  + 0.,  = 2CU0OCI2  ; followed  by  : 

C'u20a2  + 2HC1  = 2CuCL  + H2O  ; and  ‘finally  'by  : 2CuCl2  = 2CuCl 
i + CL.  The  chlorine  is  necessarily  contaminated  with  undecomposed  hydro- 
gen chloride,  atmospheric  nitrogen,  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  steam.  The 
steam  and  hydrogen  chloride  can  be  removed  by  washing,  etc.  The 
' chlorine  so  prepared  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder, 

' where  the  presence  of  the  impurities  does  no  particular  harm.  Tliis 

1 is  the  prmciple  of  H.  W.  Deacon’s  process  (1868).  The  reaction  can 

be  illustrated  by  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  97.  Air  is  forced  from 
a gas  holder  through  a hot  solution  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen  chloride  so  obtained  is  passed  through 
a wash-bottle  containing  water,  and  then  thrcaigh  a hot  porcelain 
tube  containing  pumice-stone  impregnated  with  a solution  of  cupric 
chloride  and  dried.  The  chlorine  gas  obtained  at  the  exit  can  be  collected 
in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  of  course  mixed  vuth  the  excess  of  air,  nitrogen, 
etc. 

In  the  reaction  : 4HC1  -f  O2  = 2CL  + 2H2O,  both  chlorine  and 

oxygen  are  competing  for  the  hydrogen  ; at  577°  both  appear  equally 
' strong,  for  the  hydrogen  is  distributed  equally  between  the  chlorine  and 
oxygen.  At  higher  temperatures  the  chlorine  is  stronger  than  oxygen, 
because  less  free  chlorine  is  obtained  than  at  lower  temperatures,  when 
the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  the  hydrogen  is  the  stronger.  In  consequence, 
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a greater  yield  of  free  chlorine  is  obtained  at  temperatures  lower  than 
577°.  The  temperature,  however,  cannot  be  reduced  indefinitely  because 
the  reaction  would  then  become  inconveniently  slow,  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  catalytic  agent — cuprous  chloride.  The  catalytic  agent  begins  to 
volatilize  at  temperatures  even  below  430°. 

Electrol3dic  processes  for  chlorine  and  alkaline  hydroxides. — If 
an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chloride  or  sodium  chloride  be  electrolyzed, 
chlorine  (anion)  appears  at  the  anode,  and  the  metal  (cation)  at  the 
cathode.  In  the  case  of  sodium  chloride,  we  have  NaCl  = Na  + Cl. 
The  metal  then  reacts  with  the  water,  Uberating  hydrogen  and  forming 
sodium  hydroxide.  The  net  result  of  the  electrolysis  is  : 2NaCl  + 2H„0 
= Cl.j  + H„  + 2NaOH,  so  that  hydrogen  gas  appears  at  the  cathode  and 


chlorine  at  the  anode.  The  two  electrodes  must  be  separated  to  prevent 
the  sodium  hydroxide  formed  at  the  cathode  mixing  with  the  chlorine 
discharged  at  the  anode.  The  separation  is  effected : — 

(1)  Diaphragm  process. — By  using  a porous  diaphragm — Portland 
cement,  earthenware,  asbestos,  limestone,  etc.  This  pennits  electrolytic 
conduction,  and  prevents  the  solutions  mixing  but  very  slowly — P.  Matthes 
and  Weber,  1886. 

(2)  Bell  process. — By  enclosing  the  anode  in  an  inverted  non-conduct- 
ing bell  with  the  cathode  outside — W.  Bcin,  1893. 

(3)  Mercury  cathode  process. — The  sodium  is  dissolved  by  the  mercury 
to  form  an  amalgam.  The  amalgam  is  removed  from  the  cell  and  treated 
with  water,  when  sodium  hydroxide  and  mercury  are  obtained.  The 
mercury  is  returned  to  the  cell  to  be  used  over  and  over  again  E. 
Solvay’s  process,  1898. 

(4)  Mercury  diaphragm  process. — By  the  use  of  a mercury  diaphragm 
as  in  H.  Y.  Castner’s  process,  1893,  illustrated  in  Fig.  98.  The  cell  has 
three  compartments.  The  two  outer  compartments  are  fitted  wtli 
graphite  anodes  ( + ) ; and  the  middle  compartment  is  fitted  with  an  iron 
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grid  ( — ) to  serve  as  cathode.  The  non-porous  partitions  do  not  reach 
quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell  but  dip  into  a layer  of  mercury  covering 
the  bottom.  A solution  of  alkali  chloride  flows  through  the  two  outer 
cells,  and  water  through  the  inner  compartment.  The  brine  in  the  outer 
compartment  is  decomposed  by  the  electric  current  into  chlorine  at  the 
anode  and  sodium  at  the  cathode.  The  latter  dissolves  in  the  mercury, 
at  the  cathode,  and  the  chlorine  at  the  anodes  escapes  via  the  exit  pipes. 
The  sodium  amalgam  diffuses  into  the  inner  chamber,  and  there,  coming 
into  contact  with  the  water, 

■ hydroxide  and  mercury.  The 

! hydrogen  escapes  through  the 

I loosely  fitting  cover.  The 

I sodium  hydroxide  is  run  into 

, ! a special  tank  as  required.  A 

i slow  rocking  motion  is  im- 

parted to  the  cell  during  the 
> ; electrolysis,  by  an  eccentric 

wheel,  so  as  to  make  the 
mercury  flow  from  one  com- 
partment to  the  other  along 
the  bottom  of  the  cell. 

(5)  Filled  electrolyte.  — In 
Acker’s  process  (1898),  molten 
lead  is  used  as  anode  for  col- 
lecting  the  sodium.  The  alloy  of  lead  and  sodium  is  decomposed  by  steam 
to  form  hydrogen  and  sodium  hydroxide.  Fused  alkaline  chlorides  also 
i furnish  chlorine  when  electrolyzed.  Pure  chlorine,  for  special  experiments, 
has  been  made  by  the  electrolysis  of  pure  fused  silver  cliloride  with  carbon 
electrodes.  For  the  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid,  see  p.  240. 

§ 6.  Chlorine — Properties. 

Chlorine  is  a yellowish-green  gas  with  an  irritating  smell.  It  attacks 
the  membrane  of  the  throat,  lungs,  and  nose.  If  a httle  be  breathed  for 
some  time,  it  causes  an  irritating  cough  attended  by  the  spitting  of  bloody 
mucous.  Larger  quantities  of  chlorine  are  fatal.  Chlorine  is  about 
2^  times  as  heavy  as  air,  and  being  shghtly  soluble  in  cold  water,  it  can  be 
collected  by  the  upward  displacement 
of  air,  over  hot  water  or  over  a con- 
centrated solution  of  salt  in  which  it 
is  not  so  very  soluble. 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  water. 

— 100  volumes  of  water  at  0°  dissolve 
461  volumes  of  the  gas,  and  at  20°,  22'6 

volumes.  The  solution  in  water—  yio.  99.— Preparation  of 

chlorine  water — is  yellowish-green  in  Chlorine  Water, 

colour,  and  it  has  the  taste  and  smell 

of  chlorine  itself.  Chlorine  water  is  conveniently  made  by  passing  the 
gas  into  an  inverted  retort,  placed  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  99.  WTien 
the  water  is  cooled  by  surroimding  it  with  melting  ice,  yellow  rhombic 
octahedral  crystals  of  chlorine  octohydrate — CI2.8H2O — separate.  The 


is  immediately  decomposed  into  sodium 


Fig.  98. — Castner’s  Mercury  Diaphragm 
Process. 
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hydrate  decomposes  slowly  at  temperatures  just  over  0°,  and  rapidly 
at  higher  temperatures.  Thus  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  hydrate  at  0°  is 
250  mm.  ; at  5°,  481  mm. ; and  at  10°,  832  mm.  If  the  hydrate  be  sealed 
in  a tube,  it  will  melt  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming  two  hquids — an 
upper  aqueous  layer,  and  a lower  layer  containing  most  of  the  chlorine. 

The  liquefaction  of  chlorine. — On  March  5,  1823,  M.  Faraday  was 
operating  with  chlorine  hydrate  in  a sealed  tube.  Dr.  J.  A.  Paris  called 
at  the  laboratory  and  noticed  some  oily  matter  in  the  tube  Faraday  was 
using ; he  raUied  Faraday  “ upon  the  carelessness  of  employing  soiled 
vessels.”  Faraday  started  to  open  the  tube  by  filing  the  sealed  end ; 
the  contents  of  the  tube  suddenly  exploded,  and  the  “ oil  ” vanished. 
Faraday  repeated  the  experiment,  and  Dr.  Paris,  next  morning,  received 
the  laconic  note  : — 


“ Dear  Sir, — The  oil  you  noticed  yesterday  turned  out  to  be  liquid  chlorine. 
— Yours  faithfully,  Michael  Faraday.” 

Chlorine  can  be  condensed  to  a golden-yellow  liquid  at  0°  and  6 atmo- 
spheres pressure.  By  sealing  chlorine  hydrate  in  one  limb  of  a a -shaped 

tube,  and  placing  that  leg  in  warm 
water  while  the  other  leg  Ls  immersed 
in  a freezing  mixture  (Fig.  100)  of,  say, 
ice  and  salt,  yellow  oily  drops  of  liquid 
chlorine  condense  in  the  cold  limb. 
The  liquid  boils  at  — 33‘6°  under 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  freezes  to  a 
pale  yellow  crystalline  mass  which 
melts  at  —102°.  Liquid  chlorine  is 
sold  commercially  in  steel  cylinders. 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  other 
elements.^ — Thoroughly  dry  chlorine  is 
somewhat  mort  chemically,  and  it  has 
no  appreciable  action  upon  bright 
metallic  sodium,  copper,  etc.  Moist 
chlorine  is  particularly  active.  Chlorine 
does  not  combine  with  oxygen  directly  although  several  compounds 
of  chlorine  and  oxygen  can  be  obtained  indirectly.  The  inert  gases, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  and  some  of  the  rarer  platinum  metals, 
resist  attack  by  free  chlorine.  The  direct  union  of  many  of  the  elements 
with  chlorine  is  attended  by  incandescence — for  instance,  pow'dered 
antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  when  shaken  into  a flask  containing 
chlorine.  Since  the  chlorides  of  antimony,  etc.,  so  formed  are  poisonous, 
the  experiments  are  best  made  in  a closed  system,  illustrated  Fig.  101. 
When  the  bulb  tube  containing  the  powdered  element  is  raised,  it  is  easy 
to  shake  the  contents  through  the  flask  of  chlorine  to  illustrate  the  incan- 
descence which  attends  the  combustion  ivithout  an  escape  of  the  poisonous 
chlorides  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  Copper,  brass  foil,  Dutch 
metal,  phosphorus,  boron,  and  silicon  also  ignite  spontaneously  in  chlorine. 
Molten  sodium,  hot  brass  ivire,  and  iron  wire  also  burn  in  chlorine. 

In  sunlight,  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  combine  with 
explosion.  The  same  remark  applies  when  a mixture  is  exposed  to  the 
light  of  burning  magnesium.  Let  a jar  of  hydrogen  and  a similar  jar  of 


Fio.  100. — Liquefaction  of  Chlorine. 
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chlorine  be  pl.aced  mouth  to  mouth  (Fig.  34),  the  gases  well  mixed,  the 
jars  separated  and  immediately  covered  with  greased  glass  plates.  A\hen 
a lighted  taper  is  apphed  to  the  mouth  of  one  jar,  the  gases  unite  vith 
explosion.  A piece  of  cold  but  recently  ignited  charcoal  placed  in  the 
other  jar  frequently  causes  the  gases  to  combine  with  explosive  violence. 

Hydrogen  does  not  appear  to  combine  with  chlorine  wnth  appreciable 
velocity  in  the  dark,  but  in  diffused  daylight,  the  two  slowly  combine  to 
form  hydrogen  cliloride.  The  speed  of  the  reaction  is  proportional  to  the 
intensity  of  the  hght.  Hence,  actinometers  have  been  designed  to  measure 
the  intensity  of  light  in  terms  of  the  speed  of  combination  of  a mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases.  If  light  be  filtered  through  a layer  of 
chlorine  gas  before  it  impinges  on  the  mixture  of  hj'drogen  and  chlorine,  the 
light  produces  no  appreciable  effect.  Insolated  chlorine  rises  slightly  in 
temperature,  even  when  the  heat  rays  have  been  filtered  from  the  incident 
light.  It  is  therefore  inferred  that  actinic  (light)  energy  absorbed  by  chlorine 
is  at  once  degraded  into  thermal  energy.  If  hydrogen  be  associated  with  the 
chlorine,  when  exposed  to  light,  the  process  of  degradation  oj  the  actinic  energy 
is  accompanied  by  chemical  action  (J.  W.  Mellor, 

1902).  The  presence  of  minute  traces  of  im- 
purities in  the  gases  retards  the  rate  of  combina- 
tion in  a remarkable  way. 

A jet  of  burning  hydi'Ogen  lowered  into  a jar 
of  chlorine  continues  bummg  ^vith  the  formation 
of  hydrogen  chloride.  Chlorine  gas  may  also  be 
burnt  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Hydi'o- 
carbons  are  decomposed  by  chlorine ; for  instance, 
a piece  of  cotton  wool  soaked  m warm  turpentine 
(C|uHjg)  will  inflame  when  placed  in  a jar  of 

chlorine.  The  burning  of  the  turpentine  is  accom-  t 

panied  by  the  separation  of  dense  clouds  of  tree  Antimony,  etc.,  in 
carbon.  The  chlorine  combines  with  the  hydrogen  Chlorine, 
forming  hydrogen  chloride,  and  carbon  is  set 

free.  A wax  candle  burns  in  chlorine  until  a very  smoky  flame  ; the 
hydrocarbon — wax — is  decomposed  in  a similar  manner.  See  also  Fig.  291. 
Hence,  chlorine  may  be  regarded  as  non-combustible,  and  a supporter  of 
combustion. 

Oxidizing  effects  of  chlorine. — Moist  chlorine,  or  chlorine  water,  is 
a powerful  oxidizing  agent.  We  have  seen  that  chlorine  water  is  decom- 
posed in  sunhght,  p.  234.  Oxygen  gas  is  given  off  and  hydrogen  chloride 
is  formed : 2HoO  + 2CI2  = 4HC1  -f  0,.  If  a piece  of  coloured  litmus 
paper,  coloured  petals  of  a flower,  or  a piece  of  cloth  dyed  udth  turkey  red 
or  indigo  blue  be  placed  in  a jar  of  dry  chlorine  no  appreciable  change 
occurs  ; but  if  moisture  be  present,  the  colours  are  bleached  by  the  chlorine. 
The  action  appears  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  a colourless  oxidation 
product.  Ordinary  oxygen  ivill  not  do  the  work  of  bleaching.  It  is 
therefore  assumed  that  the  oxidation  is  effected  by  the  nascent  oxygen — 
p.  292. 

Dissociation  of  the  chlorine  molecule. — The  density  of  chlorine 
below  600°  corresponds  udth  70’92,  and  the  molecule  is  accordingly  Cl.^ ; 
at  higher  temperatures,  the  density  assumes  lower  values.  At  1200°, 
the  density  is  47'3,  that  is,  about  two-thirds  the  normal  value  for 
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chlorine.  This  is  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  two-atom  chlorine 
molecules  commence  to  dissociate  into  one-atom  molecules  above  600° : 
Cl.^;FiCl  + Cl. 

Uses. — Chlorine  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder ; in 
the  extraction  of  gold ; in  bleaching — e.g.  wood  pulp,  etc.  ; in  the  manu- 
facture of  bromine,  etc. 

§ 7.  The  Composition  of  Hydrogen  Chloride  and  the  Atomic  Weight 

of  Chlorine. 

1.  Analysis  of  hydrogen  chloride  by  sodium  amalgam. — A 
stoppered  glass  tube — about  70  cm.  long  and  D5  cm.  in  diameter 
— is  filled  rvith  dry  hydrogen  chloride  over  mercury.  Sodium  amalgam 
is  then  dropped  into  the  tube,  and  the  tube  immediately  closed  with 

its  stopper.  The  tube  is  inverted  several  times 
in  succession,  and  then  opened  while  its  mouth 
is  dipping  under  mercury.  Mercury  rushes  into  the 
tube,  and  the  residual  gas  is  brought  under  atmo- 
spheric pressure  by  raising  or  lowering  the  tube 
untU  the  mercury  inside  and  outside  is  at  the  same 
level  (Fig.  102).  The  volume  of  the  residual  gas 
is  noted.  Tire  residual  gas  can  then  be  tested  in 
the  usual  manner.  It  is  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen 
chloride  reacts  with  the  sodium  of  the  mercury 
amalgam  forming  sodium  chloride  and  hberating 
hydrogen.  The  object  of  using  sodium  amalgam 
in  place  of  metallic  sodium  is  one  of  convenience. 
This  experiment  demonstrates  that  hydrogen 
chloride  contains  half  its  own  volume  of 
hydrogen.  Hence,  from  Avogadro’s  hypothesis, 
one  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  contains  half  a 
molecule,  that  is,  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  Tire 
formula  is  therefore  HClx,  rvliere  x represents  the 
number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  in  the  molecule.  The 
Fig.  102. — Volume  vapour  density  of  hydrogen  cliloride  is  nearly  36'5 
Composition  of  (H2  = 2).  Hence  the  molecular  weight  is  36-5,  and 
Hydrogen  Ohio-  weight  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  is  1.  Tlie 
molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  thus  contains 
36-5  — 1 = 35-5  parts  of  chlorme.  This  is  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine. 
Hence  the  formula  for  hydrogen  chloride  is  HCl. 

2.  The  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid.— When  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  electrolyzed,  a mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  is  obtained.  Carbon  electrodes  are  used  because  the  chlorine 
slowly  attacks  platinum.  Chlorine  gas  is  also  soluble  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acic^  so  that  the  acid  should  be  saturated  ^vith  chlorine  before 
the  attempt  is  made  to  measure  the  gaseous  jiroducts  of  electrolysis.  If 
the  vessel  containing  the  acid  is  arranged  so  that  the  acid  about  one  elec- 
trode is  connected  with  the  acid  about  the  other  electrode  by  a glass  tube 
junction.  Fig.  103,  it  is  only  necessary  to  saturate  the  solution  about  one 
electrode  with  chlorine.  The  apparatus  illustrated,  Fig.  103,  devised  by 
L.  Moyer,  has  two  limbs  filled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an 
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I electric  current  is  passed  until  the  liquid  in  the  chlorine  limb  is  saturated 
with  chlorine.  The  two  gas  receivers  are  put  into  communication  with  the 
electrolytic  vessel  by  suitably  turning  the  three-way  stopcocks.  The  gas 
receivers  have,  of  course,  been 
previously  filled  with  liquid — 
a saturated  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  — by  placing  a dish 
of  the  liquid  below  each  re- 
ceiver and  applying  suction  at 
the  proper  exit  tube  when  the 
three-way  cocks  are  suitably 
turned.  The  gases  collect  m 
the  tubes  at  equal  rates.  Tlie 
experiment  shows  that  during 
the  electrolyisof  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  volume 
of  hydrogen  liberated  at  the 
one  electrode  is  equal  to  the 
volume  of  chlorine  liberated  Fig.  103. — Meyer’s  Apparatus  for  the 
at  the  other  electrode.  Assum-  Electrolysis  of  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

mg  that  the  hydrogen  chloride  dissolved  in  the  water  is  alone  decomposed 
by  the  electric  current  it  follows  that  hydrogen  chloride  contains  equal 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine,  and  therefore  also  an  equal  number 
of  atoms  ; or  the  formula  is  HajCl*,  where  x is  evaluated  as  before  from  the 
vapour  density  36‘5.  This  demonstration  of  the  composition  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  though  interesting  as  circumstantial  evidence,  is  not  a proof  unless 
supported  by  accessory  evidence.  A similar  demonstration  apphed  to  the 
analogous  hydrofluoric  acid  would  “ prove  ” that  hydrogen  fluoride  is  a 
compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

WTien  concentrated  acid  is  diluted  vnth  eight  volumes  of  water  and 
electrolyzed,  some  oxygen  is  evolved  along  with  the  chlorine  ; wth  nine 
volumes  of  water,  still  more  oxygen  is  evolved.  Tlie  more  dilute  the 
acid  the  greater  the  amount  of 
oxygen,  until,  with  water  acidified 
with  a few  drops  of  acid,  no  chlorine, 
but  oxygen  alone  is  obtained  at  the 
anode,  p.  61. 

3.  The  S3mthesis  of  hydrogen 
chloride. — The  mixed  gases  obtained 
by  the  electrolysis  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  in  an  apparatus  re- 
sembling Fig.  18  are  passed  through 
a stout  glass  “ explosion  ” tube 
with  a stopcock  at  each  end,  A,  Fig.  104.  The  tower  is  packed  -with  lime 
and  gla.ss  wool  to  absorb  the  chlorine.  Instead  of  this  the  exit  tube  may 
leatl  to  the  fume  closet.  When  all  the  air  is  displaced,  the  stopcocks  are 
closed.  One  of  the  stopcocks  may  be  opened  while  the  corresponding 
end  of  the  tube  is  dipping  under  concentrated  sulxihuric  acid;  no  gas 
enters  or  leaves  the  apparatus.  The  tube  and  contents  are  exposed  to 
sunlight  or  to  the  light  from  burning  magnesium.  The  face  must  be 
protected  in  case  the  tube  should  burst  during  the  explosion.  When  the 
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tube  is.  cold,  open  one  of  the  stopcocks  while  the  corresponding  end  is 
dipping  under  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ; no  gas  enters  or  leaves  the 
tube.  This  shows  that  no  change  in  volume  has  taken  place  as  a result 
of  the  explosion.  It  can  be  proved  that  the  tube  contains  nothing  but 
hydrogen  chloride  by  opening  the  tip  of  the  tube  under  water.  The 
hydrogen  chloride  will  be  absorbed  and  water  will  rise  and  fill  the  tube 
except  for  a little  air  (or  perhaps  a slight  excess  of  hydrogen)  which  might 
have  been  present.  This  experiment  shows  that  one  volume  of  hydrogen 
unites  with  one  volume  of  chlorine  to  form  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
chloride. 

Hydrogen  chloride  contains  the  equivalent  of  half  its  volume  of  chlorine 
and  half  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  or,  by  Avogadro’s  hypothesis,  assuming 
the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  each  contain  two  atoms,  one  molecule  of  hydrogen 
chloride  contains  half  a.  molecule  of  hydrogen  and  half  a molecule  of 
chlorine,  that  is,  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  contains  an  atom  of 
chlorine  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  The  formula  is  therefore  HCl.  This 
agrees  with  the  vapour  density  determination  of  hydrogen  chloride  wliich 
furnishes  36‘49  (H.  = 2).  If  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  be  35'4&, 
and  of  hydrogen  I'OOS  (0  = 16),  it  follows  that  the  formula  for  hydrogen 

chloride  is  HGl.  . 

4.  The  atomic  weight  of  chlorine.— The  combining  weight  of  chlorine 
has  been  deduced  by  finding  how  much  silver  chloride  can  be  obtained 
from  a given  amount  of  silver.  The  results  show  tliat  Ag : Cl  = 107  88 
: 35-46.  The  ratio  H : Cl  has  also  been  determined  by  the  combustion 
of  hydrogen  in  chlorine  in  an  apparatus  similar  in  principle  to  that 
employed  by  Morley  for  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  oxygen,  p.  46. 
Collecting  the  best  determinations,  it  is  found  that  the  ratio  varies  between 
1 : 36-43  and  1 : 35-46.  The  best  repre.sentative  value  is  taken  to  be  35-46. 
Again  collecting  together  the  vapour  density  determinations  of  all  knoivn 
volatile  chlorides  we  obtain  a table  from  which  the  following  has  been 
abstracted : 

Table  IX. — Molecular  Weights  op  Volatile  Compounds. 


Volatile  chloride. 


Vapour 

density. 


Formula  of  com- 
pound : molecular 
weight  = vapour 
density. 


Amount  of 
chlorine  in  the 
molecule. 


” Phosphorus  pentachlorido 


Hydrogen  chloride 
Chlorine  . 

Mercuric  chloride 
Arsenic  trichloride 
Tin  tetrachloride 


36-6 

70-9 

273-6 

182-1 

260-2 

208-3 


HCl 

Cb 

HgCb 

AsCb 

SnCh 

PCI5 


36-46 

70-92 

70-92 

106-38 

141-84 

177-30 


value. 
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§ 8.  The  Chlorides  of  Calcium,  Barium,  Magnesium,  and  Zinc. 

Many  metals  readily  combine  -with  chlorine,  forming  chlorides,  and  often 
in  several  different  proportions : e.g.  stannous  chloride,  SnCI^  and  stannic 
chloride,  SnCl^ ; cuprous  chloride,  CuCl,  and  cupric  chloride,  CUCI2 ; 
mercurous  chloride,  HgCl ; and  mercuric  chloride,  HgCl2 ; ferrous  chloride, 
FoCL ; and  ferric  chloride,  FeClg,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  methods  of  making  chlorides  previously  described, 
namely,  by  acting  on  tho  metal,  the  metallic  oxide,  hydroxide,  or  carbonate 
vdth  hydrochloric  acid ; and  by  adding  a soluble  chloride  to  a solution 
of  the  metalhc  salt  whereby  a sparingly  soluble  chloride  is  precipitated,' 
cldorides  can  be  made  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  metallic  oxide,  or 
a mixture  of  the  metalhc  oxide  with  carbon,  or  by  the  action  of  chlorine 


■ or  hydrogen  chloride  on  the  metal,  and  hy  some  other  methods  to  he 
' described  later.  These  last  processes  are  generally  used  when  an  anhy- 
drous chloride  is  wanted. 

Calcium,  strontium,  barium,  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  berylhum 
chlorides  form  a closely  graded  series.  They  can  all  be  made  by  the  general 
! methods,  and  they  all  ci^-staUize  from  aqueous  solutions  united  with  water 
' which  varies  from  one  to  seven  molecules  of  water  per  molecule  of  the 
chloride.  For  instance,  ZnCl2.H20  ; BaCl2.2H20  ; CaCl2.6H20,  etc.  The 

■ mode  of  comhination  of  the  water  molecules,  generally  called  water  of 
t crystallization,  is  not  clear.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  to  de]>end  upon 
: tho  quadrivalency  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water  molecule,  and  the  tervalency 

of  chlorine.  Thus : 

Zn<2*>0<^ 

If  the  heats  of  combination  of  the  different  elements  with  chlorine 
he  plotted  \vith  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements,  a curious  periodic 
curve  is  obtained  as  indicated  in  Fig.  105,  where  the  dotted  lines  denote 
the  want  of  data. 
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Double  chlorides. — The  chlorides  may  also  unite  with  other  chlorides 
forming  double  chlorides,  e.g.  MgClj.NHiCl.GH^O ; MgClo.KCl.6H.jO ; 
ZnCl  .NH  Cl,  etc.,  when  their  mixed  aqueous  solutions  are  concentrated 
and  allowed’  to  crystalhze.  The  double  chlorides  can  be  dried  without 
decomposition.  This  property  is  not  so  well  defined  vAth  the  calcium 
barium,  and  strontium  compounds  as  ivith  beryllium,  zinc,  cadmium,  a.nd 
magnesium  compounds.  The  property  has  been  attributed  to  the  multi- 
valency of  chlorine.  Thus,  with  tervalent  chlorine  ; 


zn<; 


Cl 


'Cl 

Zinc  chloride. 


ZnC 


^Cl=ci— K 

'C1=C1— K 

Zinc  potassium  chloride. 

Hydrolysis. — These  chlorides  are  slightly  decomposed  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions. The  term  “ hydrolysis  ” is  generally  employed  for  the  interaction 
between  a salt  and  water  whereby  free  acid  and  free  base;  or  an  acid  and  a 
basic  salt  are  formed.  Hydrolysis  is  thus  a kind  of  reversion  of  Rie  process 
of  neutralization  of  an  acid  with  a base,  or  of  base  with  an  acid.  In  the 
case  of  magnesium  chloride  and  water,  a certain  amount  of  the  magnesium 
chloride  is  decomposed,  and  magnesium  and  hydrochloric  ac  d 

Le  formed  : MgCl,  + 2H,0  ^ Mg(OH).j  + 2HC1  ; or  possibly  : MgClj 
I TT  Q ]yj„(OH)Cl -f  HCl.  The  amount  of  hydrolysis  in  aqueous 
solutionrof  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  chlorides  is  insignificant 
aXugh  these  salts,  as  well  as  the  alkahne  chlorides,  are  very  shgh t y 
hydrolyzed.  The  hydrolysis  of  sodium  chloride  can  be  demonstrated  by 
Emich’s  experiment : 

TT  n mtlfi  sodium  chloride  in  a platinum  crucible  to  bright  redness,  and  add 
Hea,t  a little  sodiuin  cnio  i .(vater  assumes  the 

a couple  J^*®^a°t\ransfer  the  water  to  a beaker  containing  a very 

So“°.d  i red  litm»  blu.,  showing  th.  prosonc  ol  on  olkoh 

— sodium  hydroxide. 

Hydrolysis  belongs  to  the  type  of  “opposing  reactions’  previously 
discussed  ^Equilibrium  occurs  when  the  speed  of  hydrolysis  ^ equal 
to  the  speed  of  re-combination  of  the  products  of  the  hydrolysis.  If  one 
both  the  moducts  of  hydrolysis  arc  removed  from  the  sphere  of  the 

BiCl’-f  2H20i^BiCl(0H)j  -f  2HC1.  This  reaction,  in  fact,  is  one 


i 

% 


of 


“e  liS  .MtSr  cn.K  in  hnhi,.is  for  tho  proolpi- 


Ulion  of  „ 

neshlrn'chlorttes  arc  a bSfoom^und 

therefore  be  prepared  by  th  J ipovimr  the  solution  by  conducting 
hydrogen  chloride  be  P^wnte  chloride,  the  hydrolysis  of  the 

the  evaporation  m a sticain  of  Y 8 Indeed,  the  excess  of 
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prepare  anhydrous  magnesium  chloride  by  the  evaporation  of  aqueous 
solutions  in  a stream  of  hydrogen  chloride  gas.  See  “zinc  sulphate”  for 
another  view  of  hydrolysis. 

Magnesium  and  zinc  oxychlorides. — When  magnesium  chloride  is 
i : heated  in  air,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  magnesium  oxychloride,  Mg20Cl.j, 

I is  formed ; and  at  still  higher  temperatures,  nearly  all  the  chloride  is 
decomposed  and  magnesium  oxide,  MgO,  remains.  See  Weldon  and 
1 Pechiney’s  process  for  chlorine,  p.  235. 

If  calcined  magnesia  be  made  into  a thick  paste  vath  a concentrated 
! ; solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  or  if  zinc  oxide  and  zinc  chloride  be  treated 
. i in  a similar  manner,  the  mass  hardens  to  a stone-like  mass  OAving  to  the 
' formation  of  an  oxychloride.  Hence  the  use  of  these  mixtures  as  cements  : 
i e.g.  zinc  oxychloride  is  employed  by  dentists  for  stopping  teeth  ; and 
. ! magnesium  oxychloride — SareVs  cement,  or  magnesia  cement — is  used  in 
, 1 the  manufacture  of  artificial  stones,  tiles,  etc. 

Solubility  of  the  chlorides  in  water. — When  the  anhydrous  chlorides 
j I are  dissolved  in  water,  he^it  is  evolved,  and  the  solution  becomes  Avarmer  : 
e.g.  CaCL  + Aq  = CaC'Laq  + WA  Cals.  ; Avith  anhydrous  barium  chloride, 
i 2‘1  Cals.,  and  Avith  anhydrous  magnesium  chloride,  436'0  Cals.  Onthecon- 
! trary,  Avhen  the  crystalline  hydrates  are  dissolved  in  Avater,  heat  is  absorbed, 
( ■ and  the  solution  becomes  cooler ; e.g.  CaClj.GH.jO  + Aq  = CaCl.,aq 
— 4'3  Cals. ; AAath  crystalline  barium  chloride,  BaCl,.2H.,0  — 4’9  Cals., 
i and  Avith  crystalline  magnesium  chloride,  MgCL.GHoO  + 3’0  Cals.  Thus, 

: the  temperature  can  be  reduced  from  0°  to  — 42°  by  a mixture  of  2 parts 
of  crystallized  calcium  chloride,  Avith  half  its  Aveight  of  snow  or  poAvdered 
ice ; 3 parts  of  potassium  chloride  Avith  2 parts  of  snoAV  AAdll  loAVer  the 
temperature  from  0°  to  — 33° ; and  Avith  10  parts  of  snow,  from  0°  to  11°; 
1 part  of  sodium  chloride  with  3 parts  of  snow  Avill  loAver  the  temperature 
i from  0°  to  — 17‘7°.  Hence  the  use  of  such  salts  as  freezing  mixtures. 

It  is  Avell  to  remember  that  the  dissolution  of  a solid  is  attended  by 
(1)  the  separation  of  the  molecules  against  molecular  attraction  ; (2)  the 
hquefaction  of  the  sohd ; and  (3)  combination  of  the  solute  Avith  the 
I solvent.  The  tA\'o  former  involve  an  expenditure  of  energy  and  exercise 
a coohng  effect,  the  last  alone  usually  exercises  a heating  effect ; AA-hethcr 
the  dissolution  of  a sohd  aaoU  be  an  endo-  or  an  exo-thermal  process  is 
thus  determined  by  the  relative  magnitudes  of  these  three  effects.  When 
liquids  are  dissolved,  (2)  Avill  be  zero  ; and  AAfith  gases  hquefaction  AAriU  be 
attended  by  an  evolution  of  heat. 

An  idea  of  the  solubility  of  the  chlorides  of  barium  (BaCla),  strontium 
■ (brCl.,),  calcium  (CaCl2),  cadmium  (CdCl2),  magnesium  (MgCl2),  and  zinc 

V (ZnCl2),  Avill  be  obtained  from  the  folloAving  table  which  represents  the 

V amount  of  salt,  in  grams,  dissolved  by  100  grams  of  Avater  at  the  tem- 
‘ peratures  named : 


TAni.K  X. — Solubilities  of  Chlorides. 


Temperature. 

BaClo 

SrCfi 

CaCL 

CdCL 

MgCL 

ZnCl; 

0°  . . . . 

32 

43 

69 

9 

53 

208 

60°  .... 

44 

72 

126 

10 

60 

470 

100°  .... 

59 

102 

166 

14 

73 

616 

;1 
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The  remarkable  solubility  of  zinc  chloride  is  worthy  of  special  note. 
At  50°,  for  instance,  zinc  chloride  form.s  a thick  syrupy  liquid  wth  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  water.  The  great  afiinity  of  zinc  and  calcium 
clilorides  (anhydrous)  for  water  is  utilized  in  chemical  work.  Calcium 
chloride  is  extensively  employed  in  the  laboratory  for  drying  gases ; and 
zinc  chloride  is  a powerful  dehydrating  agent.  It  decomposes  many 
organic  compounds,  taking  from  them  the  elements  of  water.  Zinc 
chloride  is  also  used  as  an  antiseptic ; in  the  preservation  of  wood  from 
decay ; and,  owing  to  its  power  of  dissolving  metallic  oxides,  as  a flux  in 
soldering. 

The  smoothing  of  solubility  curves.— The  solubility  curves  of  these 
salts  would  be  misleading  if  plotted  from  the  numbers  indicated  above, 
for  many  of  these  chlorides  give  solubility  curves  with  a number  of  breaks 

which  would  thus  be  smoothed 
out  and  accordingly  obscured. 
Care  must  always  be  exercised  in 
smoothing  data  obtained  at 
wdely  differing  temperatures,  be- 
cause some  important  phenomena 
may  thus  be  masked.  The  breaks 
correspond  with  the  change  in 
the  solubility  which  attends  the 
transformation  of  one  hydrate 
into  another  as  the  temperature 
rises.  Calcium  chloride  may  be 
taken  to  illustrate  the  principle. 
Fig.  106.  At  29-8°  the  hexa- 
0 hydrate  CaCU.GHaO  changes  into 
the  a-tetrahydrate  a-CaCloIH^O ; 

Fio.  106.— Solubility  Curve  of  Calcium  ^t  45‘3°  the  a-tetrahydrate  passes 
Chloride.  dihydrate  CaCLj.2H^O; 

at  175'5°  (not  shown  in  the  diagram)  the  dihydrate  passes  into 
the  monohydrate  CaCl2H.,0 ; and  at  260°  the  monohydr-ate  passes 
into  the  anhydrous  salt  CaCl^.  The  changes  from  one  hydrate  to  the 
other  produces  the  breaks,  some  of  which  are  mdicated  in  big.  10b. 
Each  hydrate  has  its  own  particular  solubihty  curve.  There  are  two 
different  tetrahydrates,  each  having  its  o^vn  specific  solubility  curve. 
They  are  distinguished  as  the  a-  and  the  /3 -tetrahydrates,  the  former 
being  the  stable  hydrate  whose  solubihty  curve  is  shown  m the 


Deliquescence  and  efflorescence. — Each  hydrate  has  its  own  specific 
vapour  pressure  at  a particular  temperature.  The  average  vapour  pressure  of 
the  water  vapour  in  atmospheric  air  is  equivalent  to  8 or  9 mm.  of  mercury. 
If  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  hydrate  be  greater  than  the  vapour  pressure 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  the  hydrate  will  lose,  water  on  exposure  to  the 
air-in  other  words,  the  salt  iviU  effloresce  ; on  the  contraiy,  if  the  vapour 
pressure  of  the  hydrate  be  less  than  that  of  the  atmospheric 
the  salt  will  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  dehquesce.  Her 
are  a few  illustrations  : 
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Table  XI. — Vapour  Pressures  of  Hydrates. 


Salt. 

Vapour  pressure, 
mm. 

Property. 

CaCla.6H»0 

3-2 

Deliquescent 

FeClj.OH^O 

6-0 

Deliquescent 

NaoS0<.10H,0 

27-8 

Efflorescent 

Na,COa.l0H,O 

24-2 

Efflorescent 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  predict  whether  or  not  a salt  \vill  have  a 
tendency  to  efflorescence  or  deliquescence  when  the  vapour  pressure  of 
the  hydrate  is  known.  But  a perfectly  sound  crystal  of,  say,  sodium 
sulphate  does  not  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  If,  however, 
the  change  has  commenced  at  any  point,  it  will  spread  throughout  the 
whole  mass.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  phase  rule  E = C — P + 2.  Li 
the  perfect  crystal  there  are  two  phases  P,  namely  sodium  sulphate, 
Na^S04.  IOH.^0,  and  water  vapour ; and  two  components  C,  namely 
Na2S04  and  H^O.  Hence  the  system  is  bivariant  (P  = 2),  so  that  the 
pressure  of  the  water  vapour  and  the  temperature  can  vary  arbitrarily 
within  certain  hmits  without  altering  the  state  of  the  system.  If,  however, 
some  efflorescent  salt  be  present,  there  wU  be  three  phases,  and  the  system 
wU  be  univariant  (F  = 1),  so  that  for  every  temperature  there  is  one 
and  only  one  vapour  pressure  for  equihbrium. 

Manufacture  of  calcium  and  barium  chlorides. — Calcium  chloride  is 
obtained  as  a by-product  in  many  manufacturing’operations — manufacture 
of  potassium  clilorate  ; of  ammonia  from  ammonium  chloride,  etc.  The 
salt  crystalhzes  from  its  aqueous  solutions  in  hexagonal  crystalline  prisms. 
Barium  chloride  is  made  by  dissolving  Avitherite,  native  barium  carbonate, 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  also  manufactured  from  the  mineral  barytes, 
barium  sulphate,  BaSO^,  by  roasting  the  mineral  with  powdered  coke, 
limestone,  and  calcium  chloride.  The  barium  sulphate  is  reduced  to  the 
sulphide,  BaS,  thus  BaSO^  -j-  4C  = BaS  -j-  4CO.  The  barium  sulphide  then 
reacts  with  the  calcium  chloride,  forming  calcium  sulphide  and  barium 
i chloride  : BaS  + CaCl2  = CaS  + BaCl._j.  The  nass  is  lixiviated  -with 
: water ; the  calcium  sulphide  remains  behind,  and  barium  chloride  passes 
' into  solution.  When  the  solution  is  concentrated  and  cooled,  barium 
■ ' chloride,  BaCl2.2H20,  separates  in  colourless  rhombic  plates. 

§ 9.  Mercury,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Gold  Chlorides. 

Mercury,  silver,  copper,  and  gold  form  a series  of  chlorides — HgCl, 

'I  < CuCl,  AgCl,  AuCl — similar  in  type  to  the  alkaline  chlorides — KCl,  NaCl — 

1 but  they  are  all  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  In  these  chlorides  the 
I metal  appears  to  behave  as  a monad  ; but,  in  addition,  mercury  and  copper 
: respectively  form  HgCl2  and  CUCI2,  in  which  the  metals  behave  as  dyads ; 

. gold  also  forms  a second  chloride — AuClg — in  which  the  metal  behaves 
as  a triad.  The  lower  chlorides  are  named : mercurous,  cuprous,  and 
aurous  chlorides ; and  the  higher  chlorides  are  called  : mercuric,  cupric 
and  auric  chlorides.  ’ ’ 
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Mercuric  chloride,  HgCl^ — also  called  corrosive  sublitnate — is  made  on  a 
commercial  scale  by  heating  a mixture  of  mercuric  sulphate  with  sodium 
chloride : 2NaCl  + HgSO^  = NajSO^  + HgCR ; a little  manganese  dioxide, 
MnO^,  is  usually  added  \vith  the" object  of  preventing  the  formation  of  the 
lower  chloride.  Mercuric  chloride  sublimes  as  a white  translucent  mass. 
The  salt  can  be  obtained  in  needle-hke  rhombic  prisms  by  coohng  a solution 
saturated  vdth  the  salt  at  100°.  There  is  a great  difference  in  the  solu- 
bihtyof  the  salt  at  100°  and  at  lower  temperatures ; thus  100  granrsof  solu- 
tion at  0°  contains  3‘5  grams  of  salt ; and  at  100°,  38  grams.  The  salt 
melts  at  288°  and  vaporizes  about  300°.  Like  magnesium  and  zinc 
chlorides,  mercuric  chloride  readily  forms  mercuric  oxychloride  and  also 
double  salts,  e.g.  HgCl^i.HCl ; HgCl.j.HjO,  etc. ; that  last  named  is  the  “ sel 
alembroth  ” of  the  early  chemists.  “The  double  salts  are  more  soluble  than 
mercuric  chloride,  and  they  are  much  used  in  making  antiseptic  solutions 
for  taxidermists,  etc.  Mercuric  chloride  is  a valuable  antiseptic,  and  is 
used  for  washing  wounds,  etc.,  in  surgery.  Dilute  solutions,  1 part  of  salt 
per  1000  parts  of  water,  or  per  2000  parts  of  water,  are  usually  employed. 
Mercuric  chloride  is  a purulent  poison.  The  antidote  is  albumen  (the 
white  of  a raw  egg).  This  forms  \vith  the  salt  an  insoluble  mass  which 
can  be  removed  from  the  stomach. 

Mercurous  chloride,  HgCl  or  Hg.2C1.2 — also  called  calomel.  If  mer- 
curic chloride  be  heated  along  with  metaUic  mercury,  a subhmate  of  mer- 
curous chloride  is  obtained  as  a white  powder.  The  mixture  used  for  the 
preparation  of  mercuric  chloride  can  also  be  employed  if  the  manganese 
oxide  be  omitted,  and  metallic  mercury  introduced  : HgCla  + Hg  = 2HgCL 
Mercurous  chloride  can  also  be  made  by  the  direct  union  of  mercury  and 
chlorine ; and  by  the  addition  of  a soluble  chloride,  or,  better,  hydrochloric 
acid,  to ’a  soluble  mercurous  salt.  Mercurous  cldoride  is  precipitated. 
One’htre  of  water  dissolves  but  0'002  gram  of  mercurous  chloride  at  18  . 
Mercurous  chloride  slowly  blackens  when  exposed  to  light.  This  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  reversal  of  the  reaction  just  indicated,  ihe 
blackening  is  thus  due  to  the  separation  of  mercury.  The  salt  is  also 
blackened  by  contact  with  alkalies  and  aqueous  ammonia^hence  the 
term  “calomel”  from  the  Greek  KaXo/j-eXas  (kalomelas), 
powder  appears  to  be  dimercurous-ammonium  chloride,  Hg.LlfHJNa)* 
and  the  reaction  is  represented  ; 


Hg-Cl  ^ 2NH3  = + NH,C1 

Hg — Cl  Hg — NHo 

Mercurous  chloride  absorbs  dry  ammonia  gas  forming  Hg2Cl2-2N^3. 
Mercurous  chloride  occurs  native  in  Spain  and  some  other  countries.  The 
mineral  is  caUed  horn  quicksilver.  Both  mercurous  and  mercuric  chlorides 

are  employed  in  medicine.  , -i. 

The^vapour  density  of  mercurous  chloride.— The  vapour  density  of 
mercurous  chloride  at  518°  is  235'5  (O.,  = 32).  This  number  agree®  vnth 
235-5  required  for  the  simple  molecule  HgCl.  If  mercury  be  a ‘ 

if  it  has  a constant  unchangeable  valency,  the 

that  is  Cl— Hg— Hg— Cl.  In  that  case,  the  observed  vapour  density 
means  that  the  mercurous  chloride  dissociates  into  mercuric  an 

Sercury  : Hg2Cl2  = Hg  -f-  HgCl2 ; the  theoretical  vapour  density  o 

which  is  1(200  270-9)  = 235-5,  the  same  as  for  HgCl.  The  \apou 
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[density  determination  does  not  therefore  furnish  a definite  answer  to  the 
:ob\’iou8  question.  The  vapour  of  calomel  forms  an  amalgam  with  gold 
\when  a piece  of  gold  leaf  is  suspended  in  the  vapour,  owing  to  the  ])resence 
■ of  mercury  vapour.  It  is  possible  that  gold  leaf  decomposes  calomel 
wapour,  and,  at  best,  the  experiment  only  shows  that  same  dissociation 
I occurs,  whereas  the  observed  density  requires  complete  dissociation.  The 
[[argument  based  on  the  constant  valency  of  mercury  is  of  little  value. 
IHence  an  experimentum  crucis — that  is,  an  experiment  which  will  decide 
tthe  question  -without  ambiguity — is  still  wanting.  The  best  argument  in 
ffavour  of  the  dissociation  hypothesis  (HgoCL  ^ HgCL  + Hg)  is  due  to 
IH.  B.  Baker.  He  claims  that  the  vapour  density  of  calomel,  perfectly 
cdry,  corresponds  Avith  the  formula  Hg.^CL, ; but  if  the  calomel  be  not  so 
ccompletely  di-ied,  it  is  probable  that  Hg.jCl,  dissociates  into  Hg  and  HgCl2, 
[analogous  -with  the  beha-viour  of  perfectly  dried  ammonium  chloride,  which 
iis  kno-wn  to  behave  in  this  manner. 

Cupric  chloride,  CuCL. — This  salt  can  be  made  by  dissolving  the  metal 
iin  a mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  as  well  as  by  the  usual  methods: 
Ibuming  the  metal  in  chlorine,  etc.  Cupric  chloride,  when  anhydrous,  is 
i a dark  broAvn  sohd.  Free  chlorine  can  be  detected  in  the  vapour  of  cupric 
ccliloride  at  344°.  Cupric  chloride  dissolves  in  a small  quantity  of  water, 
f forming  a deep  green  solution  which  deposits  rhombic  crystals  of  CuCL2.2H.,0 
I on  evaporation.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  cupric  chloride  be  diluted  with 
la  larger  volume  of  Avater,  the  solution  becomes  blue  and  loses  its  green 
t tint ; the  green  tint  is  restored  if  the  blue  solution  be  concentrated  by 
leA'aporation.  When  ammonia  gas  is  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 
c cupric  chloride,  blue  crystals  of  CuCL2.4NH3.H2O  are  deposited.  This 
(compound  loses  all  its  Avater  and  half  its  ammonia  Avhen  heated  betAA'een 
1120°-!  25°.  When  the  anhydrous  chloride  is  exposed  to  ammonia  gas,  a 
I blue  sohd,  CUCL2.6NH3,  is  formed.  Both  salts  Avhen  heated  give  green 
lCuCl2.2NH3;  and  at  higher  temperatures  this  compound  decomposes 
i into  nitrogen,  cuprous  chloride,  ammonia,  and  ammonium  cliloride : 
( 6CUCI2.2NH3  = GCuCl  + 6NH.,C1  + 4NH3  + N2.  The  constitution  of  the 
' “ metal-ammonia  ” compounds,  called  the  “ ammines,”  is  discussed  later. 

Cuprous  chloride,  CuCl. — When  a solution  of  cupric  chloride  in  con- 
ccentrated  hydrochloric  aoid  is  digested  AAath  metalhc  copper,  and  the  acid 
; solution  is  poured  into  Avater,  a Av'hite  precipitate  of  cuprous  chloride 
! separates.  When  either  cuprous  or  merciuous  chloride  is  heated  in  a 
( current  of  chlorine,  the  “ -ic  ” salt  is  produced,  e.g.  2CuCl  + CI2  = 2CuCl2  ; 
j and  conversely,  when  either  cupric  or  mercuric  chloride  is  heated  in  a current 
( of  hydrogen,  or  brought  in  contact  Avith  nascent  hydrogen,  the  “ -ous  ” 
••salt  is  produced,  folloAved  immediately  by  the  reduction  of  the  chloride 
t to  the  metal.  Stannous  chloride,  SnCLj,  reduces  mercuric  to  mercurous 
( chloride,  and  the  latter,  in  turn,  to  metaUic  mercury  ; sulphurous  acid, 
1 H2SO3,  reduces  cupric  to  cuprous  chloride.  CouA'^ersely,  cuprous  chloride 
t can  be  oxidized  to  cupric  chloride  by  exposing  the  hydrochloric  acid 
:•  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  to  the  atmosphere.  The  solution  becomes 
I broAATA  and  then  deposits  a greenish-blue  sohd,  CuCl2.3CuO.4H2O,  which 
; appears  to  resemble  the  mineral  atacamiie.  Cuprous  chloride,  dissolved 
. uj  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  ammonia,  readily  absorbs  carbon  monoxide  and 
[ acetylene.  Both  solutions  are  employed  in  gas  analysis  for  the  removal 
of  carbon  monoxide  from  gaseous  mixtures.  The  amount  of  gas  absorbed 
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never  exceeds  the  ratio  Cu : CO,  and  it  is  probable  that  a compound 
CuCl.C0.2H.,0  is  formed.  When  a solution  approaching  saturation  is 
brought  in  contact  with  a gas  free  from  carbon  monoxide,  some  carbon 
monoxide  may  leave  the  solution  and  contaminate  the  gas. 

Silver  chloride,  AgCl. — Silver  chloride  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral 
horn  silver.  Like  mercurous  chloride,  silver  chloride  is  formed  when  a 
soluble  chloride  is  added  to  a solution  of  a silver  salt.  The  white  precijh- 
tate  melts  at  about  490°,  forming  a yeUow  liquid  which  becomes  darker  the 
higher  the  temperature.  The  liquid  sohdifies  on  cooling  to  a tough  homy 
mass.  Silver  chloride  absorbs  ammonia  gas,  forming  AgC1.2NH., ; 
and  AgCl.SNH^,  some  properties  of  which  will  be  discussed  later.  Silver 
chloride  is  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  in  alkaUne  chlorides, 
aqueous  ammonia,  potassium  cyanide,  and  in  sodium  thiosulphate.  Its 
solubihty  in  water  was  indicated  on  p.  159.  See  also  p.  274. 

Action  of  light  on  silver  chloride. — When  silver  chloride  is  exposed 
to  light,  it  darkens,  assumes  a violet  tint,  which  passes  into  brown,  and 
finally  turns  black.  It  is  probable  that  the  chloride  decomposes  into  free 
chlorine  and  silver  subchloride,  Ag.^Cl ; thus  : 4AgCl  ^ 2Ag2Cl  + Cl.^. 
The  system  is  in  equiUbrium  when  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  chlorine  has 
reached  a certain  value.  When  the  silver  subchloride  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  chlorine  gas  in  darkness,  silver  chloride,  AgCl,  is  formed.  The 
amount  of  silver  chloride  decomposed,  for  equihbrium,  depends  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  light.  If  chlorine  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  the 
reaction,  by,  say,  mixing  the  silver  salt  Avith  a suitable  organic  compound 
which  “ binds  ” the  chlorine,  the  reaction  proceeds  to  an  end.  These 
properties  of  silver  chloride  are  employed  in  photography.  Silver  bromide 
and  silver  iodide  appear  to  behave  in  an  analogous  manner,  but  the  bromide 
is  generally  considered  most  suitable  for  photographic  purposes. 

Photography. — A celluloid  film  or  glass  plate  is  coated  on  one  side 
with  a film  of  gelatine  containing,  say,  silver  bromide  in  suspension,  and 
dried.  The  plate  is  placed  in  the  camera,  and  exposed  by  focusing  the  image 
of  the  object  to  be  photographed  on  to  the  plate  for  a moment.  The  silver 
bromide  is  afiected  in  some  way  as  that  the  most  intense  change  occurs  where 
the  light  is  brightest,  while  the  change  is  less  intense  in  the  shadows.  No 
visible  change  is  apparent  until  the  plate  is  developed.  The  plate  is  deve- 
loped by  treating  it  with  a reducing  agent— ferrous  sulphate,  pyrogallol, 
or  some  special  developer.  The  developer  continues  the  change  started 
by  the  fight,  but  is  ivithout  action  on  the  unexposed  parts  of  the  plate. 
As  a result,  finely  divided  silver  is  deposited  on  the  parts  of  the  plate 
illuminated  by  the  fight  reflected  from  the  object.  The  deposit  is  thickest 
where  the  fight  was  most  intense.  Hence,  the  dark  parts  of  the  object 
appear  lightest  on  the  plate,  and  the  fight  parts  dark.  The  image  is  thus 
the  reverse  of  the  object,  and  the  plate  is  according  y called  e.  negative. 
The  silver  salt  which  has  not  been  affected  by  the  fight  nor  by  the  deve- 
loper is  now  removed,  and  the  image  thus  fixed  on  the  plate  by  immersing 
the  plate  in  a solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  plate  is  then  washed  and 
dried.  A print  is  made  by  laying  the  negative  upon  sensitized  paper-that 
is,  paper  prepared  in  a similar  way  to  the  negative  so  a ^ K^nrhq 

pi,»  throW  the  negative  before  striking  the  paper. 
the  fight  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  of  silver,  so  th 
print  has  the  same  shading  as  the  object.  The  paper  is  then  treated  with 
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111  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  to  fix  the  image.  The  prmt  may  he 
V\one.d  by  immersing  it  in  a solution  of  gold  chloride  so  that  some  of  the 
liiilver  is  replaced  by  gold  ; this  gives  the  print  a warm  reddish  tone  ; if  a 
Jolatinum  salt  be  used  instead  of  gold,  a steel-grey  tone  is  produced.  The 

Irmage  on  the  print  vdll  be  the  reverse  of  that  on  the  negative,  and  will 
liherefore  correspond  with  the  object.  Hence  the  print  may  be  called 
the  positive. 

Auric  chloride,  AuClj. — If  gold  be  dissolved  in  a mixture  of  hydro- 
bhloric  and  nitric  acids  {aqua  regia),  yellow  needle-hke  crystals  of  a complex 
jidcid — hydrochloroauric  acid,  HAuCl^ — separate  from  moderately  con- 
centrated solutions.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
wesidue  dissolved  in  a httle  water,  reddish  crystals  of  AUCI3.2H2O  can 
we  obtained  by  concentrating  the  solution.  These  crystals  lose  water  and 
ive  brown  dehquescent  crystals  of  the  anhydrous  chloride  when  heated 
1,0  a low  temperature.  Hydrochloroauric  acid,  HAUCI4,  forms  a series 
bf  complex  salts  vath  the  alkaline  clilorides  : NaAuCl4.2H20,  etc.  These 
lalts  are  called  chloroaurates.  The  monobasic  radicle  is  “AUCI4.”  The 
wonstitution  of  complex  salts  of  this  kind  is  discussed  later. 

Aurous  chloride,  AuCl. — When  auric  chloride  is  heated  to  180°  it 

foasses  into  a yellowish-white  powder  which  is  aurous  chloride.  Aurous 
bhloride  is  decomposed  by  water  into  auric  chloride  and  metallic  gold  : 
"iJlAuCl  = 2Au  + AuClj.  If  aurous  oxide,  AU2O,  be  dissolved  in  hydro- 
pbhloric  acid,  it  forms  auric  chloride  and  metaUic  gold.  Both  the  gold 
bhlorides  are  unstable,  and  decompose  when  heated  above  180°  into 
bhlorine  and  the  metal.  Gold  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  of  the 
bhloride  by  reducing  agents  of  aU  kinds — staimous  chloride,  ferrous  sulphate, 
k'ormic,  sulphurous,  and  oxahc  acid,  etc. 

§ 10.  Tin  and  Lead  Chlorides. 

This  salt  can  be  made  by  heating  powdered 
chloride. 


Stannic  chloride,  SnCl4 
Ji;in  -with  an  excess  of  mercuric 


SnCl 


4 » 


or  by  the 


excess 

i t2HgCL.  + Sn  = 2Hg  - 
' ’oUowing  process  : 

Place  60  grams  of  metallic  tin  in  a flask,  and 
^ioeat  it  by  placing  a Bunsen’s  burner  under- 
Srieath.  When  the  tin  is  melted,  pass  a stream 
of  dry  chlorine,  prepared  as  indicated  above,  so 
'.hat  the  gas  plays  directly  on  the  metal.  Fig.  107. 
■hVhen  the  metal  in  the  flask  has  all  disappeared, 
‘■idd  some  tinfoil  to  the  liquid  with  the  receiver, 
>:ind  close  the  receiver  with  a stopper.  After  stand- 
■ ng  12  hours  so  as  to  allow  the  dissolved  chlorine 
00  react  with  the  tin,  distil  the  product  from  a re- 
^■qrt,  and  reject  the  first  few  drops  of  the  distillate. 
;.f  the  later  distillate  be  coloured,  repeat  the  treat- 
*cnent  with  tinfoil,  etc.,  and  collect  the  fraction 
‘ khich  distils  at  113’9°. 


Fig.  107. — Preparation  of 
Staimic  Chloride. 


Stannic  chloride  is  a fuming  oolour- 
ess  hquid  which  bods  at  113'9°.  It 

1 inites  -with  water,  forming  a series  of  crystaUine  hydrates : 3H,0  ; 
'■)H20  ; and  8H2O.  The  pentahydrate  SnCl4.5H20  is  used  as  a mordant  ^ 

jji  ‘ ^ mordant  is  a substance  which  can  be  precipitated  in  the  fibre  of  a fabric 
o be  dyed,  and  which  then  combines  ivith  the  dye  to  form  an  insoluble  compound. 
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in  dyeing  under  the  name  oxymuriate-of  tin.”  Aqueous  solutions  of 
stannic  chloride  are  not  stable  owing  to  hydrolysis  : SnCl.i  + 4H.D  4HC1 
+ Sn(OH)4.  Stannic  chloride  forms  a series  of  complex  salts  : potassium 
chlorostannate,  SnCl,j.2KCl,  or  K.jSnCly,  in  which  the  radicle  SnCly  is 
bivalent.  The  liquid  was  known  to  A.  Libavius  in  1605,  and  was  called 
spiritv^  fumans  Libavii. 

Stannous  chloride,  SnCla-— Dissolve  metallic  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporate  the  . solution  until  monoclinic  crystals,  SnG1.^.2H.^O, 
separate.  This  hydrate  loses  its  water  and  fornis  anhydrous  stamious 
ehloride  when  dried  iii  vaciio.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  also  made  by  heating 
metallic  tin  in  a stream  of  hydrogen  ehloride  ; and  by  heating  a mixture 
of  metallie  tin  with  mercuric  chloride  : HgCl.j  + Sn  = S11CI2  -r  Hg.  The 
mercury  volatilizes  and  leaves  a residue  of  stannous  chloride.  Stannous 
chloride  is  soluble  in  a small  amount  of  water ; the  addition  of  an  excess 
of  water  or  exposure  to  the  air  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  a basic  chloride  . 
2SnCl2  + 2H.P  = SnC1.2.Sn0.H.20  + 2HC1.  The  formula  of  stannous  oxy- 
chloride is  variously  represented : SnCl.2SnO.IL2O ; Sn^OCL.H^O  ; SnO.HCl , 
Sn(OH)Cl.  Stannous  chloride  is  a powerful  reducing  agent,  and  rcaddy  com- 
bines unth  oxygen  or  with  chlorine.  When  solutions  of  stannous  chloride  are 
pxnosed  to  the  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  stannous  oxychloride  and 
^ - - ’ - ' ^ ^ 4Sn(OH)Cl  + 2S11CI4. 


stannic  chloride  are  formed  : 6SnCl2  4-  O^ 


2H2O 


Stannous  chloride  boils  at  606°.  Its  vapour  density,  above  900  , corre- 
sponds wth  SnClo,  and  at  lower  temperatures  with  the  mixture: 
^gnCL-}-Cl2.  Stannous  chloride  also  combines  with  iodine, 
forming  SnClala.  and  it  is  used  for  titrating  iocUne  in  volumetric 

analy^s^^  chloride,  PbCla-— This  salt  separates  as  a white  curdy  prwipitate 
when  hydrochloric  acid  or  a soluble  chloride  is  added  to  a solution  of  a 
lead  salt.  It  is  also  made  by  dissolving  lead  oxide  or  carbonate  hot 
hydrochloric  acid.  On  cooling,  the  solution  deposits  ciystals  of  lead 
chloride  PbCL.  The  salt  is  generally  said  to  be  fairly  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water : 100  grams  of  water  at  0°  dissolve 
0-67  gram  of  PbCL  ; at  50°,  P70  gram  ; and  at  100°,  3’34  grams,  \\  hen 
lead  Lloride  is  heated  in  air,  lead  oxychloride,  Pb^OCL,  or  pCla-PbO,  is 
formed  By  adding  hot  limewater  to  a boiling  solution  of  lead  chloride, 
PbCl„Pb0.H.20,  or  Pb(OH)Cl,  separates.  This  compound  is  used  as  a 
white  pigment  under  the  commercial  name  “ Pattinson  s white  lend, 
and  the  pigment  “ Cassel’s  yellow  ” is  an  oxychloride  of  lead,  approximately 
7PbO  + PbClo.  made  by  heating  lead  oxide  with  ammonium  chloride. 

Lead  tetrachloride,  PbCl^.— This  is  an  unstable  chloride  formed  when 
chlorine  is  passed  through  hydrochloric  acid  m wluch  lead  chloride  is 
suspended;  or  when  lead  dioxide  is  di.ssolved  in  concentrated  hydro- 
ehloric  aeid.  The  salt,  PbCl4.2NH4Cl,  or  (NHJ.PbCle,  is  precipitated 
when  ammonium  chloride  is  added  to  the  solution.  This  salt  ^monium 
chloroplumbate  corresponds  with  ammonium  chlorostannate.  if  am- 
monium chloroplumbate  be  treated  with  concentrated  sul]ihuric  acid  m the 
cold  a veUow  oil  PbCL  is  obtained.  This  decomposes  m contact  inth 
iLd  Slid,  and  hydrogen  chloride.  The  letr.chlor.de  .e 

unstable:  decomposing;  PbCI.  = PbCI,  + Cl,  Th,s  "'‘Sj 

esting  because  it  shows  that  very  probably  lead  can  be  quadii-  as  wel 

as  bi-valent. 
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«§  II.  Iron,  Aluminium,  Chromium,  Manganese,  Cobalt,  and  Nickel 

Chlorides. 


Ferric  chloride,  FeClj.— The  anhydrous  chlorides  of  the  metals  can 
^generally  be  made  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  metals,  or  by  the 
faction  of  chlorine,  or  the  vapours  of  carbonyl  chloride,  or  carbon  tetra- 
c chloride  upon  the  metallic  oxides  at  a low  red  heat.  The  first-named 
(operation  can  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 

A bundle  of  iron  wire  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a hard  glass  tube  A,  Fig.  108. 
( Connect  one  end  of  this  tube  with  an  apparatus  for  generating  chlorine  and  two 
.-sulphuric  acid  wash-bottles  for  drying  the  gas  ; connect  the  other  end  of  the  tube 
1 with  a dry  receiver,  made  from  a wide-necked  bottle,  with  a two-holed  stopper,  and 
I one  tube  leadmg  to  the  stink  closet  as  indicated  in  the  diagram.  Conduct  a fairly 
I rapid  stream  of  chlorine  through  the  tube,  and  when  all  the  air  has  been  expelled, 
f gently  warm  the  tube  with  a flame  which  does  not  touch  the  glass.  In  a short 
I time,  the  iron  and  chlorine  will  react  with  brilliant  sparks.  The  ferric  chloride 
’ which  is  formed  can  be  sublimed  into  the  receiver  by  warming  the  neck,  etc.,  with 


Fio.  108. — Preparation  of  Anhydrous  Ferric  Chloride. 


a second  large  flame  moving  to  and  fro  along  the  tube.  When  the  iron  is  all 
1 ■ converted  into  fen-io  chloride,  shake  the  salt  into  a dry  wide-mouthed  bottle. 
' ' The  bottle  must  be  well -stoppered — stopper  S,  Fig.  108 — because  the  salt  is  very 
i hygroscopic  or  deliquescent. 


-I 


Ferric  chloride  forms  hexagonal  crystals  which  appear  greenish  by 
reflected  light,  and  dark  red  by  transmitted  light.  Anhydrous  ferric 
chloride  dissolves  in  water  tvith  the  evolution  of  much  heat.  When 
aqueous  solutions  are  evaporated,  crystals  of  FeClg.GHgO  are  formed  as 
the  solution  cools,  but  the  anliydrous  salt  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  aqueous  solutions  on  account  of  hydrolysis.  The  hydrated 
salt  can  be  obtained  by  dissolving  iron,  iron  carbonate,  or  iron  oxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxidizing  the  solution  with  a little  nitric  acid,  or 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Hydrolysis  occurs  when  aqueous  solutions  of  ferric 
chloride  are  boiled  or  left  standing  some  time.  An  insoluble  oxychloride, 
or  a soluble  hydroxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed.  The  two  latter 
can  be  separated  by  dialysis. 
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Dialysis. — While  studying  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  salts  through  mem- 
branes of  parchment  paper,  Thomas  Graham  (1861)  noticed  that  certain 
substances  diffuse  very  slowly  through  the  parchment.  Gelatine  and 
glue  might  be  cited  in  illustration.  The  membrane  is  nearly  impervious 
to  these  substances.  Graham  applied  the  term  colloids — from  the  Greek 
KdWa  (koUa),  glue — to  those  substances  which  diffuse  but  slowly  through 
the  parchment.  On  the  other  hand,  substances  like  sodium  chloride, 
magnesium  sulphate  pass  through  the  membrane  much  more  quickly. 
Ciystalline  salts  are  typical  of  those  substances  which  diffuse  rapidly, 
and  hence  Graham  called  them  crystalloids.  In  illustration: 


Crystalloids. 
Potassium  eiiloride. 
Cane  sugar. 
Magnesium  sulphate. 
Hydrochloric  acid. 
Sodium  chloride. 
Barium  chloride. 


Colloids. 

Albumen. 

Gums. 

Starch. 

Gelatinous  aluminium  hydroxide. 
Gelatinous  ferric  hydroxide. 
Gelatinous  silicic  acids 


It  must  be  added  that  a great  many  substances  can  exist  in  both  the 
colloidal  and  crystalloid  condition,  so  that  it  is  better  to  distinguish  between 
the  colloidal  and  crystalline  conditions  of  matter  rather  than  between 
“ crystalloids  ” and  “ colloids.”  ^ In  modern  chemistry  the  term  “ colloid  ” 
comprises  much  of  what  was  formerly  called  “ amorphous.”  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  colloids  do  not  pass  tlirough  the  parchment  at  all. 

Graham  found  that  when  the  time  of  diffusion 
of  hydrochloric  acid — HCl— was  taken  as  unity, 
the  rate  of  diffusion  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
sodium  chloride  was  2‘.3,  cane  sugar  7,  egg 
albumen  49,  and  caramel  98.  On  account  of 
these  great  differences,  Graham  proposed  a 
useful  method  of  separating  colloids  from 
crystalloid  substances  in  solution.  The  crystalloid  is  removed  b}'  diffusion 
through  a membrane  of  parchment,  bladder,  or  some  similar  substance. 
The  process  is  called  dialysis — from  the  Greek  8m  (dia),  through;  \va> 
(lyo),  I loosen.  The  operation  wiU  be  understood  from  the  following 
description  : 


Fig.  109. — Dialyzer. 


A piece  of  parchment  or  bladder  is  bound  across  one  end  of  a glass  or  gutta- 
percha hoop  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  shallow  dish.  Fig.  109,  narrower  at  the  base 
•than  the  open  top.  A mixed  solution  of  albumen  (the  white  of  an  egg)  and 
potassium  chloride  in  water  is  poured  into  the  “ dish.”  This  vessel  is  placed 
in  another  dish  B,  containing  distilled  water.  The  water  in  the  outer  vessel  is 
renewed  every  few  hours.  The  dish  containing  the  mixed  solution  is  covered  hy  a 
clock  glass  to  protect  it  from  dust.  In  about  three  days,  practically  all  the 
potassium  chloride  will  have  passed  through  the  membrane  into  the  outer  vessel, 
while  the  egg  albumen  will  remain  in  the  inner  compartment.  The  whole  apparatus 
is  called  a dialyzer.  See  also  Fig.  300. 

If  a few  drops  of  ammonia  be  added  to  a solution  of  ferric  chloride,  a 
reddish-brown  precipitate  of  ferric  hydroxide  will  be  formed.  Tliis  re- 
dissolves in  the  unchanged  ferric  chloride.  I^Tien  the  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  is  saturated  with  the  ferric  hydroxide,  any  further  addition  of 
ammonia  wifi  give  a permanent  precipitate  of  ferric  hydroxide.  Add  a 

> Wo.  Ostwald  (1911)  advocates  the  tenu  dispersoid  system  in  place  of 
“ colloidal  solution.” 
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flew  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide, 
j Mind  dilute  the  solution  with  water  so  that  it  contains  about  5 per  eent.  of 
Nsolid  in  solution.  Pour  this  solution  into  the  dialyzer,  the  soluble  ferrie 
iochloride  and  ammonium  chloride  pass  into  the  outer  vessel,  and  a dark 
■rred  hquid,  called  “ dialyzed  iron,”  remains  in  the  inner  vessel.  If  dialyzed 
iiron  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  weeks  in  a glass  vessel,  it  gelatinizes. 
IHere,  then,  we  have  two  kinds  of  colloids : fluid  colloids  are  said  to  be  in 
tthe  sol  condition  ; and  gelaUtioiis  or  pectinous  colloids  are  said  to  bo  in 
tthe  gel  condition.  When  the  solvent  is  water,  the  colloids  are  either 
diydrogels  (gelatinous)  or  hydrosols  (fluid) ; if  alcohol  be  the  solvent, 
jaalcogels  or  alcosols,  etc.  The  dialyzed  iron  is  in  the  hydrosol  condition. 

In  an  earher  chapter,  solutions  were  deflned  to  be  “ mixtures  which 
l.iappear  clear  and  homogeneous  in  ordinary  daylight,  and  Avhich  cannot 
ilbe  separated  into  their  constituent  parts  by  filtration  through  paper,  and 
iiiby  decantation.”  It  is  now  possible  to  apply  Graham’s  dialysis  test,  and 
isRubdivide  solutions  ^ according  as  the  substance  in  solution  chffuses 
|rrapidly — crystalloid  solutions  ; or  slowly — colloidal  solutions — through 
iparchment  paper.  To  summarize  : 

Solutions  are  clear  and  homogeneous  in  daylight. 

1.  Crystalloid  solutions  are  optically  inert,  and  the  dissolved  matter  diffuses 
rapidly  through  parchment. 

2 Colloidal  solutions  give  an  opalescence  with  Tyndall’s  test,  they  usually 
appear  heterogeneous  under  the  ultramicroscope,  and  the  substance 
in  solution  diffuses  very  slowly  through  ptvrchment. 

(а)  Sol.  The  fluid  colloidal  condition. 

(б)  Qel.  The  solid  or  gelatinous  colloidal  condition. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  no  hard-and-fast  line  of  demarcation  can 
i'be  made  between  mere  suspensions,  colloidal  and  crystalloid  solutions.  Perfect 
I definitions  are  not  yet  possible. 


The  vapour  density  of  ferric  chloride, 
jlboils  about  280°.  At  tem- 
ifperatures  below  400°,  the 
iwapour  density  corre- 
i-sponds  with  Fe2CIg ; above 
i iithat  temperature  the 
■ vapour  density  diminishes, 
inintilj  at  about  750°,  the 
'vapour  density  corre- 
^ spends  with  the  molecule 


-Anhydrous  ferric  chloride 


IFeCIg;  possibly  also  some 


'i  iddissociation, 

2FeCl2  CI2’ 
at  any  rate,  free 


Fe.2Clg 
occurs ; 


sWO  600“  800  1000“  1200“  1400“ 

Fio.  110. — Vapour  Density  of  Ferric  Chloride, 
chlorine  can  be  detected  in  the  vapour  at  122°-123°.  The  vapour  density 
■curve  at  different  temperatures  is  indicated  in  Fig.  110. 

The  hydrates  of  ferric  chloride. — The  curve  AB,  Fig.  Ill,  represents 
the  effect  of  additions  of  anhydrous  ferric  chloride  on  the  freezing  point 
of  solutions  of  water.  The  freezing  point  falls  rapidly  with  the 

* The  criteria  “ homogeneous  in  daylight  ” and  “ speed  of  diffusion  ” are  ciuite 
-arbitrary.  The  same  remark  applies  to  “filtration  through  paper,”  because 
colloidal  solutions  could  be  separated  into  their  constituents  if  a compact  enouqh 
hltering  medium— say,  more  or  less  vitreous  unglazed  earthenware — were  em- 
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separation  of  ice  from  the  solution  until  the  eutectic  point  B at  — 55°  is 
attained,  and  the  solution  contains  2’75  molecules  of  FejClg  per  100 
molecules  of  the  solvent.  At  the  eutectic  point,  the  whole  solution 
freezes  ew  nuxsse.  The  solid  is  a mixture  of  ice  and  Fe.2Cl(.. I2H2O.  Any 
further  addition  of  ferric  chloride  raises  the  temperature  at  which  solid 
separates  from  the  solution,  and  the  solid  which  separates  is  the 
dodekahydrate,  Fe2Clo.l2H20,  alone.  The  curve  BC  thus  represents 
the  solubihty  of  the  dodekahydrate  in  water.  This  salt  continues  to 

separate  until  a 
temperature  of 
37°  is  attained. 
The  solution  is 
then  nothing  but 
fused 

Fe2Cl«.12H20. 
This  hydrate 
melts  at  37°. 
Any  further  addi- 
tion of  ferric 
chloride  to  the 
solution  d e- 
presses  the  tem- 
perature at  which 
solid  dodekahy- 
drate separates 
until  a second 
eutectic  D is 
reached  at  27 '4°. 
The  solution  then 
solidifies  en 
masse.  The 
eutectic  solid  is  a 
mixture  of  the 
dodekahydrate 
and  the  hepta- 
hydrate  : Fe2Cl^. 
7H2O.  By  add- 
ing more  salt, 


-20 


-60 


0 S to  IS  20  25  FezCls 

Fig.  Ill— Freezing  Points  of  the  Hydrates  of  Ferric  Chloride.  

the  temperature  of  solidification  is  raised;  and  the  heptahydrate  separates 

from  the  solution.  This  continues  until  a f 

attained,  when  the  solution  is  virtual  y heptahydrate  Fe2^ 

Any  further  addition  of  ferric  chloride  depresses  tempera^^^^^^^^ 
which  the  heptahydrate  separates  until  a third  eutectic  is  attaii  ea 
The  eutectic  i^ixture  of  heptahydrate  and  Pental^drate  sohd^ 
at  30°.  The  remainder  of  the  curve  can  be  followed  in  the  same  manne 
until  the  anhvdrous  ferric  chloride  is  obtained.  . , , 

30”  and  40-.  the  solution  will 

is  formed  as  more  *s  solidification  occurs  when  the 

meltSg  at  32-5»  is  formed;  and  the  solution 
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imill  liquefy  at  30°  when  it  has  the  composition  corresponding  witli  the 
rcutectic  F.  The  solution  uill  again  solidify  as  the  pentahydrate  : 
lEe.,Clg.5HoO  melting  at  56°  appears.  Similar  phenomena  recur  with  the 
ttetrahydrate,  Fe.jCly.4H.D. 

If  we  confine  the  attention,  for  a moment,  to  the  curve  between  the 
[points  A and  C,  it  will  be  apparent  that  we  have  the  typical  curve 
indicated  in  Fig.  Ill,  and  the  same  statement  applies  to  the  portions 
I (CDE,  EFG,  OH  I,  and  UK.  The  point  C represents  a fused  solution  of 
lFe^Clg.l2HoO ; and  the  point  E a fused  solution  of  Fe2Cly.7H.jO.  The 
[point  D corresponds  vath  the  eutectic  mixture  of  both  the  dodeka-  and 
tthe  heptahydrate.  Each  maximum  point — C,  E-,  0,  and  I — corresponds 
\nvith  a definite  hj'^drate ; and  each  minimum — B,  D,  F,  H,  J — vdtli  the 
eutectic  mixture  of  the  two  compounds  represented  by  the  ixdjacent  maxima. 
Hlhe  solubility  curve  of  ferric  chloride  thus  reveals  the  presence  of  four 
sstable  hydrates,  namely  Fe2Cly.i2H.2O  ; and  Fe2Cly.7H20,  Fe.2Cly.5H.2O, 
aand  Fe.2Cly.4H.2O. 

Ferrous  chloride,  FeClj. — Heat  metallic  iron  in  a stream  of  dry  hydro- 
1 ggen  chloride  in  a similar  apparatus  to  that  employed  for  the  preparation 
tof  ferric  chloride.  Fig.  108.  White  feathery  crystals  of  anhydrous  ferrous 
.'i  cchloride  are  produced.  These  are  very  deliquescent.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride,  or  the  salt  formed  by  dissolving  iron,  or  ferrous 
■ Ksarbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  pale  bluish-green  crystals  of 
lFeCl2.4H.2O.  When  heated  in  air,  ferrous  chloride  forms  ferric  oxide  and 
[ferric  chloride  : 12FeCl2  + 30.2  = 2Fe.203  + SFeCly.  Between  1200°  and 
1500°  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  chloride  the  vapour  density  corresponds 
iwith  FeClj,  and  at  lower  temperatures  possibly  Fe.,Cl^. 

Aluminium  chloride,  AICI3. — The  aqueous  solution,  made  by  dissolving 
it  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  crystals  of  AlCl3.CH.,0.  These 
jcjrystals  decompose  when  heated,  forming  alumina,  etc.  : 2AICI3..6H2O 
6HC1  -j-  GHoO  + Al.,03.  The  crystalline  hydrate  cannot  bo  [jrepared 
Iby  the  evaporation  of  tiie  aqueous  solution  unless  in  a stream  of  hydrogen 
) if  chloride,  because  of  hydrolysis  (see  magnesium  chloride).  Anhydrous 
aaluminium  chloride  is  made  on  a large  scale  by  passing  chlorine  over  a 
hmixture  of  carbon  and  alumina  at  a high  temperature.  The  volatile 
^product  is  condensed  in  a receiver  to  which  no  moisture  has  access.  Neither 
tthe  chlorine  nor  the  carbon  can  alone  react  with  the  oxide  under  the  con- 
:tiitions  of  the  experiment.  The  joint  action  of  the  carbon  and  chlorine 
as  needed  for  the  work  : AI2O3  30  SClj  = 2AICI3  -f  300. 


Anhydrous  aluminium  chloride  cun  also  bo  prepared  either  by  heating 
^aluminium  turnings  in  a current  of  dry  chlorine  ; or  in  a rapid  stream  of 
1 :dry  hydrogen  chloride,  say,  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  in  Fig.  108.  The  alu- 
1 iminium  turnings  should  be  cleaned  free  from  grease  by  washing  with  alcohol  and 
■ether,  and  finally  drying  at  150°.  When  all  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the 
ifipparatus  by  the  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride,  heat  the  bulb  containing  tho 
•bluminium.  Tho  metal  reacts  with  tho  gas  ; 2A1  -|-  6HC1  = 2AICI3  -f-  SHj. 

j The  aluminium  chloride  passes  into  the  receiver.  It  may  be  necessary  to  heat 
the  tube  leading  into  the  receiver  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  tho  blocking  of  tho 
tube  by  the  condensation  of  aluminium  chloride. 

j|  Anhydrous  aluminium  chloride  subhmes  without  fusion  at  183°,  form- 
i ing  white  hexagonal  crystals.  If  heated  under  pressure,  aluminium 
‘I  tehloride  melts  before  volatilization.  The  anhydrous  chloride  fumes 
^■strongly  in  moist  air:  2AICI3  + 6H0O  = 2A1(0H)3 -f  6HC1.  The  heat 
^ s 
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of  solution  of  anhydrous  chloride  is  Al^Clg  + Aq  — AL^Clgao  + 153'7  Cals.,  ^ 
and  the  corresponding  value  for  ferric  chloride,  Fe.^Clg,  is  + 63-4  Cals. 


The  vapour  density  at  about  200°  corresponds  with  Al.^Clg,  and  above 
450°  with  AlCl.,.  Aluminium  chloride  forms  double  salts  with  ammonia, 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  alkaline  chlorides,  etc.  The  salt  AlClg.NaCl 
was  used  bv  Deville  for  the  preparation  of  metallic  aluminium.  . ^ 
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I’ourrent  of  hydrogen,  a white  erystalline  compound,  CrCL,  is  formed.  The 
rerj'staLs  dissolve  in  water  forming  a blue  solution  which  rapidly  absorbs 
()Dxvgen  and  forms  the  green  chromic  chloride.  A solution  of  chromous 
I'chloride  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
ggreen  solution  is  reduced  to  a blue  solution  of  chromous  chloride  by  the 
aaction  of  zinc. 

Cobaltous  chloride,  CoCl.^. — The  hydrated  salt — CoCla-GH^O — crys- 
italhzes  from  solutions  of  the 'oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid  in 
tthe  form  of  ruby-red  monoclinic  crystals  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 
IThe  crystals  at  about  100°  form  the  monohydrate,  CoCl.^.H.^O  ; and  at  about 
1120°,  the  anhydrous  chloride  C0CI2.  The  latter  gives  reddish  solutions 
Kwhen  dissolved  in  water. 

Nickelous  chloride,  NiCl.^. — Anhydrous  nickel  chloride,  NiCl.^,  is  formed 
jiin  a similar  manner  to  the  cobalt  salt.  The  golden-yellow  crystals  of 
I iamhydrous  salt  dissolve  slowly  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  deposits 
1 iegreen  monoclinic  prismatic  crystals,  NiCl.j.OH.jO,  which  are  inclined  to 
iieffloresce  in  air. 


Questions. 

: 1.  Describe  tlie  preparation  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  chloride,  and  contrast 

I it  their  properties.  What  is  the  relative  density  of  the  two  substances  ? — Aberdeen 
\ \lUniv.  . 

2.  Write  a short  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : (o)  Catalysis  and 
Iccatalytic  agents  ; (6)  The  chemical  work  of  Priestley  and  Lavoisier  ; (c)  The 
!i  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine. — Aberystwyth  Univ. 

3.  Mention  four  elements  that  will  liberate  hydrogen  from  hydrochloric  acid, 
iiiand  write  equations  of  reactions. — Sheffield  Scientific  School,  U.S-A.  ^ 

i 4.  State  the  law  of  combination  of  gases  by  volume  and  Avogadro’s  hypo- 
It  thesis.  From  a consideration  of  the  combination  of  gaseous  hydrogen  and 
jcchlorine  how  can  it  be  shown  that  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  consists  of  parts  ? 
-—-Univ.  North  Wales. 

5.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  materials  in  preparing  a 20  per  cent,  solution  of 
1 hydrochloric  acid  if  1 kilo  of  sodium  chloride  costs  2d.,  1 kilo  of  90  per  cent. 

issulphuric  acid  costs  3d.,  and  a kilo  of  Glauber’s  salt,  Na2S04. lOUoG,  can  be  sold 
i ! for  1 \d.  per  kilo  ? — F.  Budorff,  Grundriss  der  Chemie. 

6.  What  kinds  of  salts  hydrolyze  in  water  1 Give  three  equations  illustrating 
jl hydrolysis. — Sheffield  ScieiUific  School,  U.S.A. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  dissociation  of  a gas  ? How  is  dissociation  distin- 
i ; guished  from  ordinary  decomposition  ? Discuss  the  dissociation  phenomena 

“ ^ exhibited  by  hydrogen  peroxide  under  the  influence  of  heat. — Sheffield  Univ. 

8.  Describe  the  preparation  of  zinc  chloride  from  zinc  oxide.  Calculate  the 
volume  of  a solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  density  I'l  and  containing  20  per  cent. 

1 1 by  weight  of  acid  reejuired  to  make  50  gi’ams  of  this  salt. — Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  U.S.A. 

9.  Describe  fully  how  you  would  prepare  (a)  a solution  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
(6)  a solution  of  chlorine  from  common  salt.  How  could  it  bo  shown  that  the 

1-  solution  of  the  acid  is  free  from  chlorine  ? — Univ.  North  Wales. 

10.  How  did  Faraday  effect  the  liquefaction  of  chlorine  ? Give  a short  sketch 
; of  recent  researches  upon  the  liciuefaction  of  gases. — London  Univ. 

11.  What  discoveries  are  as.sociated  with  the  names  of  Priestley,  Davy, 
1 Faraday,  Graham  t — Aberdeen  Univ. 

12.  Write  the  formula)  you  are  accustomed  to  use  for  the  chlorides  of  potassium, 
» silver,  aluminium,  tin,  mercury,  and  iron  : which  of  these  expressions  may  be 
: regarded  as  representing  molecular  composition,  and  upon  what  grounds  may 
' they  be  so  regarded  ? — London  Univ. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  Relations  of  Chloiunb— Iodine,  Bromine,  and 

Fluorine 

§ I.  Bromine. 

Atomic  weight,  Br  = 79  92;  molecular  weight,  Br.  = i fj 

7-v^eut;  melting  point  -7»  ; bmling  S9°.  Specific  ^avity  of  the  hq 

at  0°,  3*1883.  Vapour  density  : (Ho  = 2),  158  85  , (air  — J},  o o . 

History.— While  studying  the  mother  liquid  which  remains  after  the 
crystalhzation  of  salt  from  the  water  of  the  salt  marshes  of  Montpelher, 
A^J.  Balard  (1826)  was  attracted  by  the  intense  ydlow  coloration  de- 
veloped when  chlorine  water  is  added  to  the  hquid.  Balard  digested  the 
vello^w  liquid  with  ether  ; decanted  off  the  supernatant  ethereal  solution  ; 
Ld  treated  this  with  potassium  hydroxide.  The  colour  was  destroyed. 
The  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  resembled  potassium 
chloride,  and  when  heated  vnth.  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid 
furnished  red  fumes  which  condensed  to  a dark  brown  hquid  with  an  un- 
nleasant  smell  ^ Balard  called  this  substance  “ muride,  but  afterwards 
SaS  tCname  to  “ bromine  "-ftom  the  Greek  (bromos). 

Blench.  Balard  demonstrated  the  elementary  nature  of  bromine,  and 
Rbowed  its  relation  to  iodine  and  chlorine. 

^ Occurrence.— Bromine  does  not  occur  free  m nature.  SmaU  Tjantiti^ 
u-v,<ari  in  mnnv  silver  ores  • and  it  occurs  associated  with  potas- 

Stun'  Sum  magnesium,  or  calciuin  in  many  mineral  rvatera,  salt  ^ttags. 
Slum,  sodium,  magnes  , Atlantic  is  said  to  eontain  0-007  pet 

“„t  TmS »inm  SmS ; the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  9 per  cent. ; the 

SSr'tiSss  »r:^^Xl^Bu»b:  =“ 

°°°I^anu^facture  — The  mother  liquid  remaining  after  the  separation  of 
the  po  Wum  raits^  228,  contain^  about  0-25  per  cent,  of  bromine  m the 

1 J.  von  Liebig  used  to  relate  ^hat  some  yearn 
received,  from  a salt  manufac  ^ request  to  examine  it.  Believing 

at  least  a product  very  rich  m 6rom  , specimen  to  a very  exhaustive 

the  liquid  to  be  iodine  chloride,  he  did  j Liebig  saw  his  mistake,  and 

study^  -When  he  heard  o thej^^^^^^^^  de.  fa^es. 

placed  the  vessel  in  a special  cabinet  eosilv  one  could  get  very  close 

“’a  Svlty  rlkand  yet  Ml  to  gresp  th.  Mt.  when  guided  by 

preconceived  ideas. 
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Iform  of  magnesium  bromide.  The  hot  liquid  is  allowed  to  percolate 
I down  a tower  packed  mth  earthenware  balls  ; here  the  descending  hquid 
meets  an  ascending  stream  of  chlorine  gas.  The  magnesium  bromide  is 
, decomposed  : MgBr.,  + CL,  = MgCl,  + Br,.  The  bromine  vapours  leave 
the  top  of  the  tower  through  an  exit  pipe,  and  are  hquefied  m a suitable 
condenser.  In  the  electrolytic  process,  the  mother  liquid  is  electrolyzed. 
The  magnesium  bromide  can  be  decomposed  by  the  electric  current  before 
the  magnesium  chloride,  and ’thus  it  is  possible  and  practicable  to  separate 

the  bromine.  . mi  • 

Purification.— The  bromine  is  purified  by  redistillation.  The  chlorine 

is  removed  by  distillation  from  calcium  or  ferrous  bromide,  or  by  collecting 
separately  in  a receiver  the  first  1 to  4 per  cent,  of  the  distillate  in  the  f oi  m 
of  a volatile  compound  or  mixture  of  chlorine  and  bromine.  If  anhydrous 
bromine  be  needed,  it  must  be  redistilled  off  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
If  iodine  be  present,  this  must  be  removed  by  treatment  Avith  a copper 
salt.  Cuprous  iodide,  Cul,  is  precipitated.  ^ 

Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures,  bromine  is  a heavy  mobile 
reddish-brown  hquid — specific  gravity  at  0°,3T  883.  It  freezes  to  ayellowish- 
brown  crystalline  mass  at  — 7°,  and  boils  in  air  at  59  . It  is  very  volatile, 
and  gives  off  a dark  reddish-bro^vn  vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Bromine  separates  in  the  form  carmine-red  needle-hke  crystals,  when  a 
solution  of  bromine  in  carbon  disulphide  is  cooled  to  —90°.  The  solid 
is  almost  colourless  at  -252°.  Bromine  has  a disagreeable  irritating 
smell,  and  it  attacks  the  eyes  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat 
and  nose.  It  is  poisonous,  and  attacks  the  skin,  producing  troublesome 
sores.  100  grams  of  water  dissolve  4‘3  grams  of  bromine  at  0°,  and  3-2 
grams  at  20°.  Bromine  is  also  soluble  in  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid.  When  bromine  water  is  cooled  to  0°,  it 
forms  a hydrate,  Bi-j.lOH.iO.  Bromine  resembles  chlorine  in  general 
chemical  properties,  but  is"  not  quite  so  energetic.  It  forms  bronaides 
analogous  wuth  chlorides,  and  only  unites  slowly  with  hydrogen  in  sunlight. 

Atomic  and  molecular  weights. — Analyses  of  silver  bromide  show  that 
the  experimental  value  of  the  combining  weight  of  bromine  is  very  close  to 
79-92  when  silver  is  107-88.  This  number,  79-92,  also  represents  the  atomic 
weight  of  bromine,  because  it  represents  the  smallest  amount  of  bromine 
m any  one  of  the  knoavn  volatile  compounds  of  bromine. 

At  about  100°  the  vapour  density  is  5-87  (air  = 1) ; and  at  228°,  5-52. 
This  corresponds  with  the  molecule  Br,.  At  1570°  the  vapour  density  is 
but  two-thirds  of  its  value  at  228°,  showing  that  the  molecule  is  probably 


dissociating  into  atoms. 

Uses. — Bromine  is  used  in  metallurgy,  photography,  and  the  chemical 
industries.  It  is  also  used  as  a disinfectant,  for  which  purpose  it  is  sold 
under  the  name  “ bromum  sohdificatum,”  which  is  kieselguhr — a siliceous 
earth- — saturated  with  bromine.  Bromine  is  also  used  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 


§ 2.  Hydrogen  Bromide — Hydrobromic  Acid. 

Molecular  weight,  HBr  =:  80"93.  Molting  point,  — 87"9°;  boiling  point,  — 64-t®. 
Vapour  density  (H...  = 2),  80-23  ; (air  = 1)  2‘79.  One  litre  of  the  gas  under  normal 
conditions  weighs  3-608  grains;  siiecific  gravity  of  liquid,  1-63  at  10°. 

Hydrogen  bromide. — This  gas  can  be  obtained  directly  from  its  elements. 
If  a stream  of  hydrogen  be  bubbled  through  warm  bromine,  the  hydrogen 
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which  passes  along  is  highly  charged  vnth  bromine  vapour,  and  when 
ignited,  dense  clouds  of  hydrogen  bromide  are  formed.  If  a mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  bromine  be  passed  through  a red-hot  tube  containing  plati- 
nized asbestos,  or  a hot  platinum  spiral,  the  elements  rapidly  combine. 
The  platinum  acts  as  a stimulant  or  catalytic  agent.  An  apparatus  for 
this  experiment  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 12.  The  hydrogen  is  dried  by  passage 
through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  wash-bottle  A ; and  bromine 
is  placed  in  the  bulb  B.  When  all  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  apparatus, 
the  bromine  is  warmed  slightly,  and  the  mixed  gases  are  passed  through 
the  tube  G containing  platinized  asbestos.  Any  bromine  which  escapes 
uncombined  is  absorbed  by  red  phosphorus,  slightly  damped,  whieh  is 
packed  along  with  glass  wool  in  the  tower  D ; here  any  free  bromine  fori^ 
a phosphorus  bromide.  If  the  hydrogen  bromide  is  to  be  absorbed  by 
water,  the  products  of  the  reaction-a  mixture  of  lydrogen  and  hydrogen 
bromide — are  passed  through  an  empty  wash- bottle  E,  and  then  through 


Fig.  112.— Catalytic  Process  for  Hydrogen  Bromide. 


a similar  wash-bottle  half  filled  tvith  water.  The  empty  battle  5 is 

reversed  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  water  passing  beyond  the  bottle  if 
back  suction  occurs.  Hydrogen  bromide  is  also  formed  when  some  of 
the  metallic  bromides  are  reduced  to  metals  in 
Thus,  at  a red  heat  with  silver  bromide : 2AgBr  + - 2HBr  + 

Hydrogen  bromide  is  sometimes  made  by  the  action  of  bronune  o 
hydrocarbons-^.;/,  naphthalene,  C,„H, ; benzene,  CeHc ; antbrw 
C,oH,o ; etc.— but  the  gas  is  then  more  or  less  contaminated  with  organic 

products. 

delivery  tube  ivith  a tower  or  a U \.r,^y.ard  displacement  of  air, 

red  plibsphoru-s.  The  Xgrmn  ; L collected  over 

or  absorbed  m water  os  . funnel  may  be  attached  to  the  delivery 

mercury,  F.  In  the  letter  a ^ apparatus  may  be  rapidly 

S’^ted  without  risk  orexplosioipnd  back  8u^ 

"idVoipr^s^’T^^ 
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a flMh  of  lioht  is  produced.  Some  prefer  to  keep  the  flask  immersed  m cold  water 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  reaction,  and  to  ^vrap  a towel  round  the  fliisk  m case 
of  an  fxplosioni^  The  heat  of  the  reaction  volatilizes  some  bromine  which  is 
bv  the  phosphorus  in  the  U-tube;  when  nil  the  bromine  hM  been  run  into  the 
flask  a hirther  quantity  of  hydrogen  bromide  may  be  obtained  by  pntly  warming 
the  flask.  The  hydrogen  bromide  can  be  dried  by  means  of  a tube  packed  with 
calcium  bromide. 


The  chemical  reactions  which  occur  during  the  preparation  of 
•;  hydrogen  bromide  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  phosphorus  and 

water,  are  probably  somewhat  as  follows  : Phosphorus  tri-  and 
' bromide  are  first  formed;  these  react  tvith  the  water : PBia  + 3H.p 

= H,P03  + 3HBr;  and  PBr^  + 4H..0  = H3PO4  + 5HBr.  The  whole 
I reaction  is  usually  represented  on  the  supposition  that  phosphorus 

! tri-bromide  is  formed  : 2P  + 6H.3O  + 3Brj  = 2H3PO3  + 6HBr.  If  too 

■ little  water  be  present,  some  crystals  of  phosphonium  bromide— PH^Br 

t may  be  formed  in 

the  flask  owing  to 
’ the  decomposition 

1 of  the  hot  phos- 

1 phorous  aeid, 

•:  H3PO3  — 4H3PO3 

=3H3'P0,+PH3; 

;i  and  PH3  + HBr 

= PH^Br. 

Hydrobromic 
3 acid. — It  is  con- 

' venient  to  call 

f the  gas  “ hydro- 

gen bromide,’ ' and 
aqueous  solutions 
“ hydrobromic 

acid.”  Hydro-  , ■ u ■ 

bromic  acid  is  formed  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  bromine 
covered  with  a layer  of  water  : H.^S  + Br2  = 2HBr  -f  S.  If  sulphur  dioxide 
be  used  in  place  of  hydrogen  sulphide  a pale  yellow  homogeneous  fiquid  is 
obtained  : SO.,  + Br.^  + 2H.30  ^ 2HBr  -f  H.3SO4.  When  this  liquid  is 
distilled  in,  say,  the  apparatus  depleted  in  Fig.  114,  an  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrogen  bromide  is  obtained.  The  reaction  is  reversible,  sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  hydrogen  bromide  into  bromine  and  sulphur  dioxide. 
This  helps  us  to  understand  why  hydrogen  bromide  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  potassium  bromide 
as  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  ehloride  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  potassium  chloride.  When  the  attempt  is  made,  colourless 
hydrogen  bromide  is  first  given  off,  but  the  issuing  gas  immediately 
acquires  a yellow  colour,  and  then  a bro\vn  tinge,  showing  that  bromine 
in  also  evolved.  The  issuing  gas  also  contains  sulphur  dioxide.  Hence 
not  only  does  the  reaction  KBr  -j-  H.3SO.,  = KH8O4  + HBr  take 
’*  place,  but  also  the  consecutive  reaction  2HBr  + H.38O4  = SO.3  -j-  Br.^ 
-j-  2H.,0,  and  the  method  is  accordingly  impracticable.  If  dilute  sulphuric 
.*j|^  acid  be  employed  with  the  idea  of  yireventing  an  appreciable  deeom- 
4’  position  of  the  hydrogen  bromide,  the  amount  of  hydrogen  bromide 
X obtained  is  very  small.  If  phosphoric  acid  be  used  in  place  of  sulphuric 


Fio.  113.— Preparation  of  Hydrogen  Bromide. 
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acid  because  phosphoric  acid  does  not  deoxidize  so  readily  as  sulphuric 
acid,  the  action — KBr  + H.jPO^  = KH2RO4  + HBr  — is  rather  slow. 

Properties. — Hydrogen  bromide  is  a colourless  gas  with  a strong  pene- 
trating smell.  It  fumes  in  air.  It  condenses  to  a liquid  at  —73°  ; and 
solidifies  to  a eolourless  solid  at  —87°.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
A solution  saturated  at  0°  has  a specific  gravity  1'78,  and  the  hydro- 
gen bromide  and  water  are 
approximately  in  the  proportion 
HBr  : H.,0.  100  grams  of  water 

at0°  dissolve  221  grams  of  hydro- 
gen bromide,  and  199  grams  at 
20°.  The  acid  containing  48  per 
cent,  of  hydi’ogen  bromide  distils 
unchanged  in  composition  ; 
weaker  acids  lose  much  water 
until  the  constant  boiling  acid  is 
obtained,  wliich  distils  at  126° 
and  760  mm.  pressure  ; more  con- 
centrated acids  lose  hydrogen 
bromide  until  the  constant  boihng 
acid  is  obtained.  Two  crystal- 
line hydrates  — HBr.H.^0  and 
HBr.2H.jO — have  been  made. 

Dry  hydrogen  bromide  has  no 
action  on  litmus.  Hydrogen  bromide  resembles  hydrogen  chloride 
very  closely  in  chemical  properties,  but  hydrogen  bromide  is  less 
energetic.  Hydrobromic  acid  forms  bromides  in  the  same  way  that 
hydrochloric  acid  forms  chlorides.  Hydrogen  bromide  is  more  easily 
decomposed  than  hydrogen  chloride.  At  800°  decomposition  is  quite 
appreciable.  The  gas  is  also  slightly  decomposed  by  exposure  to  sunlight. 
The  composition  of  hydrogen  bromide  has  been  determined  m a similar 
manner  to  that  of  hydrogen  chloride. 


Fiq.  114. — Distillation  of  Hydrobromic 
Acid. 


§ 3.  Iodine. 

Atomic  weight,  I = 126' 92  ; molecular  weight,  = 253*84  ; valency  1-,  3-, 
5-,  7-valent.  Melting  point,  116*1°;  boiling  point,  184*36°.  Specific  gravity 
of  the  solid,  4*933.  Vapour  density,  253*84  (H,  = 2),  and  8*72  (air  = 1). 

History. — In  1812,  B.  Courtois,  a manufacturer  of  saltpetre,  near  Paris, 
used  an  aqueous  extract  of  varec  or  kelp  ^ for  decomposing  the  calcium 
nitrate  from  the  nitre  beds,  as  indicated  later  on.  Courtois  noticed  that 
the  copper  vats  in  which  the  nitrate  was  decomposed  were  rapidly  corroded 
by  the  liquid,  and  he  traced  the  effect  to  a reaction  between  the  copper  and 
an  unknowTi  substance  in  the  lye  obtained  by  extracting  the  varec  or  kel]> 
with  water.  On  evaporating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  kelp,  crystals  of 
potassium  sulphate  first  separate,  then  follow  cr}^stals  of  sodium  sulphate, 

^ During  the  stormy  months  of  spring,  seaweeds  are  washed  on  to  the  western 
coasts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France.  The  inhabitants  collect  tlie  wwd  and 
burn  it  in  large  heaps  at  os  low  a temperature  as  possible.  The  ash  thus  obtained 
is  called  kelp  in  Scotland  and  varec  in  Normandy. 
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i sodium  chloride,  and  afterwards  sodium  carbonate.  The  remaining  liquid 
i is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a retort.  “ A vapour  of  a superb  violet 
I colour  ” is  obtained  which  condenses  in  the  tube  of  the  retort  and  in  the 
! receiver  in  the  form  of  brilliant  crystaUine  plates.  Courtois  communicated 
I his  discoverj^  to  Clement  and  Desormes,  who  published  some  results  of  their 
i study  of  this  new  substance  in  1813.  A year  later  Gay-Lussac  pubhshed 
j an  extensive  and  remarkable  memoir  on  this  new  substance  which  was 
> called  iodine— from  the  Greek  (ioeides),  violet.  Gay-Lussac 

: i established  the  elementary  nature  of  iodine,  and  demonstrated  its  relation- 
1 ship  to  chlorme.  About  the  same  time,  H.  Davy  confirmed  many  of 
i Gay-Lussac’s  results. 

Occurrence. — Varec  or  kelp  contains  from  O'l  to  0'3  per  cent,  of  iodine. 

• The  kelp  derived  from  deep  seas  is  richer  in  iodine  than  kelp  from  shallower 
I • parts.  Iodine  also  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  sea  water ; sea  plants ; 

sea  animals ; in  some  land  plants  and  animals  ; in  codhver  oil ; in  the 
I thyroid  gland  of  animals ; and  in  many  mineral  springs.  It  occurs  com- 
' billed  with  silver  m some  Mexican  ores,  and  in  some  South  American 
lead  ores.  Most  of  the  iodine  of  commerce  is  extracted  from  the  mother 
: i liquid  remaining  after  the  separation  of  sodium  nitrate  from  cahche  in 
Peru,  etc.  Caliche  contains  about  0'2  per  cent,  of  iodine,  and  the  mother 
i ■ liquid  after  the  extraction  of  the  sodium  nitrate,  contains  5 to  20  per  cent,  of 
' sodium  iodate. 

Manufacture. — The  mother  liquid  remaining  after  the  crystallization 
■:  of  the  sodium  nitrate  from  the  aqueous  extract  of  caliche  is  treated  vith 

1 sodium  disulphite,  which  first  reduces  the  sodium  iodate  to  sodium  iodide, 
i and  finally  to  free  iodine  : 2NaIO.j  -j-  SNaHSO^  = 3NaHS04  -f-  2Na2S04 
-f  H,0  + I,.  The  solid  iodine  which  separates  is  allowed  to  settle,  washed, 
) ■ and  pressed  into  blocks.  The  impure  iodine  so  obtained  is  sublimed  in 
I iron  retorts  and  the  vapours  condensed  in  a series  of  earthenware 
I receivers. 

Iodine  is  extracted  from  the  ash  of  seaweed  by  concentrating  the  aqueous 
extract  so  as  to  remove  alkaline  carbonates,  chlorides,  and  sulphates  by 
crj'stallization.  The  mother  liquid  containing  the  iodides  and  some 
bromides  is  treated  first  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  -with 
manganese  dioxide.  On  heating  the  mixture,  iodine  is  hberated : 2NaI 
+ Clj  = 2NaCl  + I2.  This  is  condensed  in  earthenware  receivers  arranged 
so  that  any  water  distilled  over  is  condensed  and  drained  off.  A ton  of 
kelp  is  said  to  furnish  10  to  12  lbs.  of  iodine. 

Purification. — Commercial  iodine  always  contains  both  chlorine  and 
bromine  in  sofid  solution.  To  purify  the  ioduie,  dissolve  resublimed 
iodine  in  a concentrated  solution  of  potassium  iodide ; and  precipitate 
the  iodine  from  the  solution  by  adding  an  excess  of  water.  Wash  and 
dry  the  solid.  The  dry  precipitate  is  then  intimately  mixed  wth 
potassium  iodide  and  heated  in,  say,  a beaker  covered  vdth  a glass 
flask  kept  cold  by  a current  of  water.  A crust  of  the  purified  iodine 
condenses  on  the  bottom,  outside  the  cooled  flask.  Pure  iodine  has 
also  been  obtained  by  heating  cuprous  iodide  to  about  240°  in  a current 
of  di-y  air. 

Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures,  iodine  is  a dark  bluish-black 
crystalline  solid.  The  rhombic  crystalline  plates  have  a metalfic  lustre, 
and  a specific  gravity  of  4'933  at  4°.  Iodine  vaporizes  slowly  at  ordinary 
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temperatures,  and  it  has  a slight  smell  resembling  chlorine.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water : 100  volumes  of  a saturated  solution  at  25 
contain  about  0'32  gram  of  iodine,  and  is  coloured  a faint  broivn.  The 
iodine  is  much  more  soluble  if  potassium  iodide  be  also  present.  Iodine 
is  fairly  soluble  in  many  organic  solvents — alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  chloro- 
form, carbon  disulphide,  benzene,  etc.  The  colours  of  the  solutions  (buffer 
with  different  solvents : hydrocarbons,  chloroform,  and  carbon  disulphide 
give  violet  solutions  ; while  alcohol,  water,  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium 
iodide  and  ether  give  bro^vn  solutions.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
experiment : Place  a layer  of  carbon  disulphide;  A,  at  the  bottom  of  a glass 
cylinder  Fig.  115  ; on  this  a layer  of  water,  B,  and  above  all,  a layer  of 
ether  6 Drop  some  crystals  of  iodine  into  the  cylinder.  The  lowest 
’ layer  mil  form  a violet  solution  ; water  mil  give  a yellomsh- 

brown  solution,  and  the  ether  a bromi  solution.  Many  of 
the  violet  coloured  solutions  become  bromi  when  cooled  to 
low  temperatures  ; and  conversely,  many  brmvn  solutions 
become  violet  when  heated.  It  is  probable  that  free  iodine 
is  present  in  the  violet  solutions ; and  that  the  brovm 
coloration  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a compound  of  iochne 
with  the  solvent.  In  brown  solutions  of  iodine  in  potassium 
iodide,  for  example,  the  iodine  is  supposed  to  form  an 
unstable  potassium  tri-iodide,  KI.,— KI  4-  this 

salt  has  indeed  been  isolated  in  the  form  of  dark-colour^ 
needle-shaped  crystals.  It  is  probable  that  in  tins  salt  the 
potassium  is  univalent,  and  the  iodine  uni-  and  tervalen  , 
K-I=Io.  In  the  salts  RbICl,,  Csl„  etc.,  the  iodine  appears 
to  be  quinquevalent."  A great  number  of  polyiodides  and  polybromides 
of  the^  univalent  ciesium  and  rubidium  have  been  prepared , they 
crvstallize  weU,  and  are  more  stable  than  the  corresponding  potassium 
salts  • e.q.  CsBrs,  CsL,  Rbl3,  RbBrg,  RblCl^,  Csl^,  AHjla,  etc. 

Iodine  resembles  chlorine  and  bromine  in  its  chemical  Properties, 
but  it  is  rather  less  energetic.  Chlorine  can  displace  bromine  from 
bromides,  and  both  chlorine  and  bromine  can  displace  iodine  from  loihdes. 
Clilorine  can  displace  bromine  from  bromates,  and  iodine  can  disp^^^e 
chlorine  from  chlorates:  2KCIO3  + I,  = 2KIO3  + Cl.,.  Iodine,  Ike 

chlorine  and  bromine,  combines  with  many  elements,  forming  iodides. 
When  phosphorus  and  iodine  are  placed  in  contact,  the  phosphorus  melts 
Ind  inflaniL,  forming  either  phosphorus  triochde,  PI3, 
nentaiodide  PI,.  Antimony  powder  inflames  spontaneously  when  it 
Satowith  iodine  vapour  , iodine  and  mereury  also  combine  oncrgeticaUy 

Wh»*T„^ontaet  rvith  starch,  ioeline  forms  an 
The  reaction  is  delicate  enough  to  reveal  the  J 

of  iodine  per  c.c.  The  blue  colour  disappears  when  heated  to  about  80  , 

but  returns  on  cooling.  The  “ blued  ” starch 

solid  solution  of  iodine  in  the  starch,  or  else  an  addition  compound 

used  in  medicine,  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  organic 
compounds,  in  photography,  and  in  analytical  chemistry 

Atomic  and  molecular  weight.-The  combining  weight  ^lod^ 
mined  from  the  analysis  of  silver  iodide  and  other  iodine  compounds. 


Fig.  115. 
Colours  of 
Iodine  Solu- 
tions. 
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( I ranges  from  126-79  to  126-93,  and  the  best  representative  value  is  supposed 

I to  be  126-92  when  oxygen  is  16.  This  is  the  smallest  amount  of  iodine 
in  all  know-n  volatile  compounds  containing  iodine,  and  hence  this  number 
is  taken  to  be  the  atomic  weight  of  iodine.  This  agrees  wnth  a two-atom 
molecule,  for  the  vapour  density  of  iodine,  at  600°,  is  8-7  (air  = 1) ; or 
125-9  (H  = 1).  The  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  and  the  raising  of  the 
boiling  point  of  solutions  of  iodine  in  carbon  disulphide  acetic  acid  and 
chloroform  show  that  the  molecular  weight  is  nearly  254,  corresponding 
with  I.j. 

When  iodine  vapour  is  heated  above  700°  its  density  diminishes 
steadily  up  to  about  1700°,  when  it  becomes  constant  at  half  its  value  at 
the  lower  temperature.  Thus  the  theoretical  density  for  I2  is  8-78,  and 
for  I,  4-39. 

Temperature  ....  480'*  865®  1043®  1276®  1390  1468 

Vapour  density  . . . 8-74  8-07  7"01  6-82  6-27  6-06 

H Dissociation  ....  0 8-6  26-0  60-5  66-2  73-1  percent. 

i ' '■  Without  doubt,  the  iodine  molecule,  lo,  dissociates  into  atoms : lo 
!■  ( =1-1-1.  Related  phenomena  will  be  discussed  later. 

f ^ 

‘ y 

i 

E § 4.  Equilibrium,  and  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Chemical  Action. 

‘ > \Vhen  a mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  iodine  and  hydrogen  gases  are 
i j passed  through  a red-hot  tube,  or,  better,  over  finely  divided  platinum,  or 
; i platinized  asbestos.  Fig.  112,  or  charcoal,  some  hydrogen  iodide,  HI,  is 
i||  formed.  If  hydrogen  iodide  gas  be  treated  in  a similar  way,  some  iodine 
; W and  hydrogen  are  produced.  In  either  case,  if  the  temperature  of  the  tube 
* be  440°,  we  have  approximately  80  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  iodide,  and  20 
S per  cent,  of  a mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  iodine  and  hydrogen.  The  only 
M apparent  effect  of  the  catalytic  agent — platinized  asbestos,  etc. — is  to 
accelerate  the  reaction,  and  if  these  agents  be  absent,  the  time  required 
to  make  80  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  iodide  from  the  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  iodine  is  much  longer.  Once  this  proportion  of  hydrogen  iodide  has 
been  formed,  the  composition  of  the  exit  gases  remains  unchanged,  however 
long  the  mixture  may  be  heated  at  440°,  with  or  without  the  catalytic 
agents. 

Bimolecular  reactions. — We  may  now  extend  our  previous  study  of 
opposing  reactions.  In  the  bimolecular  reaction 

A -f  B ^ M -f  N 

let  Ci,  and  Cn  respectively  denote  the  concentrations  of  the  substances 
A and  B,  expressed  in  gram-molecules  per  litre.  (Similarly,  let  Cm  and  Cn 
respectively  denote  the  concentrations  of  M and  N.  We  have  previously 
found  that  the  speed  of  the  reaction  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  affinity 
or  force  driving  the  reaction,  k,  and  the  concentrations  of  the  reacting 
substances,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  A -t-  B is  equal  to  kC^C\y. 
If  A and  B are  the  same,  so  that  we  have  2A  ^ M N,  the  speed  of  the 
— > reaction  at  any  instant  will  be  represented  by  kC]^.  When  hydrogen 
iodide  dissociates,  we  have  2HI  H.^  I.^-  The  speed  of  the  reaction 

at  any  instant  will  be  represented  by  kCf^y ; and  the  speed  of  the 
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reaction  by  k'CjCn-  When  equilibrium  occurs,  the  speeds  of  these  two 
reactions  are  the  same,  and  therefore  we  have  the  condition  of 
equilibrium  : 

i.ri«  un  n ^ C-gCi  r>- 

AG  HI  = A GhGi  or  j:,  ~ -7^. 

K Ghi 

At  440°,  when  the  system  is  in  equilibrium,  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the 
hydrogen  iodide  will  have  dissociated.  Hence 

440° 

(80  per  cent.)  2HI  ^ H2  + R (20  per  cent.) 

This  means  that  if  100  molecules  of  hydrogen  iodide  be  heated  to  440°. 
20  will  have  dissociated  when  the  system  is  in  equilibrium.  Hence  Cm 
= 80 ; C^i  = 6400  ; and  Ci  = Ch  = 10.  Hence 

^ = 1 or  C&i  = 64ChCi 
k'  64 

This  means  that  at  440°,  when  the  concentration  of  the  hydi’Ogen  and 
iodine  is  unity,  these  gases  will  combine  64  times  as  fast  as  hydrogen 
iodide  of  unit  concentration  will  dissociate,  p.  97 . It  utU  be  observed  that 


Molecules  approach.  Molecules  coUide  and  react.  New  molecules  separate. 

Fia  116. — Imaginary  Representations  of  the  Reaction  ; I;  + H™  = 2HI  according 

to  the  Kinetic  Theory. 


each  of  the  direct  and  reverse  reactions  is  a bimolecular  reaction  because 
two  molecules  are  involved  in  each  reaction. 

* The  kinetic  theory  of  chemical  action. — The  kinetic  theory  gives  an 
intere-sting  view  of  chemical  action.  Imagine  a vessel  filled  with  a mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  iodine  and  hydrogen  gases.  The  molecules  of  hydi-ogen 
and  iodine  must  be  continually  crashing  together.  A certain  proportion  of 
these  collisions  will  result  in  chemical  change.  In  the  earlier  stages  o 
the  reaction,  the  number  of  colhsions  per  second  between  the  hy^ogen 
and  iodine  molecules  will  be  relatively  great,  but  later,  as  the  hydrogen 
iocUde  accumulates,  the  number  of  collisions  between  the  hydrogen  and 
iodine  molecules  will  become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  accordmgljs  the  speed 
of  formation  of  hydrogen  iodide  will  become  less  and  less. 
plan  first  used  by  G.  Martin,  Fig.  116  may  be  employed  to  illustiate  a 
chemically  fruitful  collision  between  a hydrogen  and  an  iodine  • 

Similarly,  when  two  hydrogen  iodide  molecules  crash  together,  a 
proportiem  of  the  colhsions  wiU  result  in  a dissociation,  so  that  an  iodine 
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and  a hydrogen  molecule  vdll  result.  At  first,  the  number  of  collisions 
will  be  few  and  far  betAveen,  but,  as  hydrogen  iodide  accumulates  in  the 
system,  the  number  of  collisions  between  these  molecules  will  increase. 
Finally,  Avhen  the  number  of  chemically  fruitful  collisions  per  second 
betAveen  the  iodine  and  hydrogen  molecules  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
chemically  fruitful  collisions  betAveen  the  hydrogen  iodide  molecules,  the 
system  aauII  subsequently  undergo  no  perceptible  change.  Obviously, 
this  does  not  mean  that  chemical  action  has  ceased.  Every  time  the 
proper  molecules  collide,  hydrogen  iodide  AA'ill  be  formed  or  dissociated. 
Both  changes  proceed  Avith  the  same  velocity,  and  consequently  the  com- 
position of  the  gas  as  a Avhole  does  not  alter.  As  preAUOusly  emphasized, 
equihbrrum  is  not  a state  of  tranquillity  and  repose.  Equihbrium  is 
dynamic  and  active,  not  static  and  passive. 

Dissociation  and  combination  are  partial  and  incomplete. — As  the 
temperature  rises  the  average  velocity  of  the  molecules  of  a gas  becomes 
greater  and  greater.  Although  the  average  velocity  of  the  molecules  of  a 
gas  is  constant  at  any  temperature,  the  velocities  of  individual  molecules 
must  vary  considerably  because  of  collisions,  etc.  It  is  possible  that 
coUisions  between  the  faster  movmg  molecides  of  hydrogen  iochde,  alone, 
result  in  dissociation : 2HI  = lo  -f-  H.j ; and  that  collisions  between  the 
sloAver  moving  molecules  of  hydrogen  iodide  do  not  produce  dissociation  ; 
similarly,  it  may  be  that  collisions  between  the  slower  moving  molecules  of 
hydrogen  and  iodine  alone  result  in  the  formation  of  hydrogen  iodide ; 
and  colhsions  betAveen  the  fastest  molecules  do  not  lead  to  chemical  action. 
Hence  we  can  see  hoAV  but  a “ certain  proportion  ” of  the  collisions  are 
chemically  fruitful.  This  vieAV  of  the  reaction  leads  to  several  other  in- 
teresting inferences,  but  since  direct  proof  of  the  fundamental  hypothesis  is 
Avanting,  sufficient  has  been  given  to  indicate  the  trend  of  modem  thought. 

The  action  of  stimulants — contact  action. — The  speed  of  dissociation 
of  hydrogen  iodide  at  518°  is  augmented  threefold  by  raising  the  pressure 
from  0-5  to  2 atmospheres.  The  tremendous  condensation  of  gases  on  the 
surfaces  of  such  substances  as  platinized  asbestos,  platinum  black,  char- 
coal, etc.,  shows  that  gases  near  the  surfaces  of  these  substances  must  be 
very  very  concentrated.  E.  Mitscherlich  (184.3)  estimated  that  gaseous 
carbon  dioxide  condensed  on  Avood  charcoal  in  layers  about  0‘005  mm. 
thick,  and  the  gaseous  layer  is  nearly  as  dense  as  liquid  carbon  dioxide. 
Hence  it  folloAVS  that  the  concentration  of  the  molecules  of  one  or  both 
the  reacting  gases  must  be  very  great  near  the  surface  of  the  catalytic 
agent ; and  accordingly,  the  total  number  of  collisions,  and  the  number 
of  chemically  fruitful  collisions  in  unit  time  Avill  be  augmented.  This 
means  that  the  speeds  of  formation  and  dissociation  of  hydrogen  iodide 
AAull  be  stimulated  in  the  presence  of  such  substances  as  platinized  asbestos, 
etc.  In  other  AA^ords,  these  substances  act  as  catalytic  agents. 

A catalytic  agent  can  alter  the  speed  of  a chemical  action,  but  it 
cannot  alter  the  condition  of  equilibrium. — Although  the  speed  of  a 
chemical  reaction  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  a catalytic  agent,  the 
final  state  of  equilibrium  is  not  affected.  If  otherAvise,  Ave  could  alloAV 
these  substances  to  react  alternately  Avith  and  Avithout  the  catalytic  agent ; 
this  Avould  involve  a change  in  the  quantity  combined,  and  the  energy 
thus  obtained  could  be  made  to  do  Avork.  This  Avould  lead  to  perpetual 
motion,  AA^hich  is  assumed  to  be  impossible,  p.  110.  This  deduction 
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lias  been  confirmed  experimentally  with  hydrogen  iodide  with  and  without 
platinum  black. 

Unimolecular  reactions. — ^The  last  example  is  instructive.  The  state 
of  the  system  m equilibrium  will  be  represented  by  kCi.^  = k'C[.  If  x 
denotes  the  proportion  of  iodine  dissociated,  and  v the  volume  of  the  iodine 
vapour,  then,  since  v volumes  of  iodine  vapour  becomes  2i;  volumes  of 
dissociated  iodine  vapour,  it  follows  that  the  concentration  of  the  dis- 
sociated iodine  will  be  xjv,  and  of  the  undissociated  iodine  (1  — x)lv.  Hence 
for  equilibrium 


1 — a: 


h:-) 


TV  _ * — ^ 

k'  (1  — x)v 


In  every  gram-molecule  of  iodine  (I^)  at  1043°,  0‘25  gram-molecide  w^ 
be  dissociated  ; hence,  = 0-0625  ; 1 - x = 0-75  ; and  A = 0-08.33;t>. 
To  evaluate  v,  remember  that  one  gram-molecule  of  iodine  vapour  at  U 
and  760  mm.  occupies  22-3  litres  ; and  at  1043°,  107-5  litres.  This  quantity 
of  gas  contains  0-25  more  molecules  of  iodine  because  of  dissociation,  and 
hence  its  volume  is  107-5  + i of  107-5  = 134-4  litres  Hence  A = 0-0833 
134-4  = 0-00062 ; or  fc  : fc'  = 0-00062  ; 1 ; or  1 : 1600  (nearly).  Othenvise 
expressed,  Cu  = 1600  C\,  that  is,  the  atoms  of  iodine  will  unite  1600  times 
as  fast  as’ the  molecules  dissociate  under  such  conditions  that  unit  con- 
centration of  each  is  present,  p.  268.  The  dissociation  of  iodine  molecule 
is  a unimolecular  reaction  because  one  molecule  is  concerned  the 
reaction  ; and  the  formation  of  the  two-atom  molecule  by  the  union  of  two 
one-atom  molecules  is  a bimolecular  reaction  because  two  molecules  aie 

concerned  m according  to  the  kinetic  theory,  the  average 

velocity  of  the  molecules  becomes  greater  and  greater  aa  the  temperature 
rises;  and  that  although  the  average  velocity  is  constant  at  any  P^' ^ ‘ 
temperature,  the  velocities  of  individual  molecules  must  vary  consideiably 
beruse  of  elisions,  etc.  The  velocities  of  the  faster  moving  mo  ecules 
may  finally  become  so  great  that  the  crash 
atoms  from  their  position  of  equiUbrium  m the 

temuerature  not  only  accelerates  the  movements  of  translation  of  the 
niSs  toelves,  but  it  also  increases  the  velocities  of  the  cyclic 
motions  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule.  . The  atomic  movements  may 
become  so  violent  that  the  atoms  of  one  or  both  molecules  are  tlirovn 
Lt  of  the  sphere  of  one  another’s  attraction  when 
coUide.  In  other  words,  the  molecules  may  be  dissociated.  The  “ssoc 
tion  of  the  whole  gas  is  only  partial,  because  the  faster  moving  in  - 
gles break  down  first.  When  the  one-atom  iodine  molecules  colhde 
thev  enter  the  sphere  of  one  another’s  attraction,  and,  if  the  velocities  of 
lh/colli4m  be  not  too  great,  the  atoms  remain  contact 

^eforXg  a tL-atom  molecule.  As  before,  when  the  speeds  of  dissocia- 
tion and  re-combination  are  equal,  the  system  is  in 

The  relative  frequency  of  uni-  and  bi-molecular  ™ 

and  bi-molecular  reactions  are  ve.y  much 

complex  reactions  involving  three  or  more  J'^^rnumber 

binary  collisions  per  second  must  be  very  much  gre  when  several 

of  simultaneous  collisions  between;  say,  j be  (1) 

molecules  are  involved  in  a reaction,  the  reaction  must  therefore  ( ) 
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extremely  slow;  or  (2)  one  or  more  intennediate  reactions  are  involved — 
one  molecule,  for  instance,  may  unite  with  another  molecule  and  the  pair 
(intermediate  compound)  later  collides  and  reacts  with  a third  molecule 
(see  “consecutive  reactions”);  or  (3)  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  a bovmdaiy  layer  where  the  reacting  molecules  form  a dense 
layer  and  are  comparatively  close  together  (see  “ contact  action,  above). 

§ 5.  The  Effect  of  Temperature  on  Equilibrium — The  Principle  of 

Reversibility. 

The  proportion  of  hydrogen  iodide  dissociated  decreases  Avith  rise  of 
temperature  so  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  about  320° ; above 
that  critical  temperature,  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  hydrogen  iodide  dissociated.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  graph. 
Fig.  117.  The  thermal  value  of  the  reaction  changes  sign  at  about  the  same 
critical  temperature  ; for  instance,  at  18°,  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  iodine 
is  an  endothenruil  reaction  : H.,  + I.,  = 2HI  — 6T  Cals.  ; and  at  520°, 
exothennal : H.  + L = 2HI  4’4  Cals.  Experience  shows  that  a rise 
of  temperature  always  favours  endothermal 
reactions,  and  opposes  exothermal  reactions.  ^ so 
]yhen  a system  is  in  physical  or  chemical  \ 
equilibrium,  a rise  of  temperature  promotes  ^ ss 
the  formation  of  those  products  ichich  are 
formed  with  an  absorption  of  heat ; a rise  of  gg 
temperahire  resists  the  formation  of  those  ^ 
products  formed  uith  an  evolution  of  heat ; fc  75 
aiul  a change  of  temperature  has  no  effect  on  p 
the  equilibrium  of  reactions  thermally  neutral.  << 

— J.  H.  van’t  Hoff’s  equilibrium  law  (1884). 

Some  examples  of  this  law  have  been  pre-  Temperature 

viously  indicated.  The  law  is  simply  a special  117.— Effect  of  Heat  on 

case  of  the  great  principle  of  reversibility.  tho  Dissociation  of  Hydrogen 
If  an  exothermal  reaction  becomes  endo-  Iodide, 
thermal  at  a high  temperature,  we  have  the 

curious  paradox  discussed  previously : A compound  may  be  stable  at  tem- 
peratures exceeding  that  at  which  it  dissociates.  The  case  of  h5'dro- 
gen  iodide  is  particularly  instructive.  The  change  in  the  thermal  value 
of  the  reaction  corresponds  with  a change  in  the  effect  of  a rise  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  equihbrium.  The  principle  applies  to  physical  equilibria. 
When  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  water,  heat  is  evolved, 
and  its  solubihty  is  diminished  with  a rise  of  temperatures ; hydrated 
sodium  sulphate  dissolves  in  water  with  an  absorption  of  heat,  and  its 
solubihty  hicreases  wth  rise  of  temperature.  The  vaporization  of  water 
is  an  endothermal  reaction,  and  hence  a rise  of  temperature  favours  vapori- 
zation, for  it  increases  the  concentration  of  the  vapour  phase. 

The  effect  of  pressure  on  equilibria. — The  principle  is  also  applicable 
with  other  forms  of  energy.  Thus  : when  a system  is  in  a state  of  physical 
or  chemical  equilibrium,  an  increase  of  pressure  favours  the  system  formed 
with  a decrease  in  volume  ; a reduction  of  pressure  favours  the  system  formed 
with  an  increase  in  volume ; and  a change  of  pressure  has  no  effect  on  a 
; system  formed  without  a change  in  volume — G.  Robin’s  law  (1879).  Thus 
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hydrogen  iodide  is  formed  from  hydrogen  and  iodine  without  a change 
in  volume,  and  the  state  of  equilibrium  is  not  affected  by  variations  of 
pressure.  When  ice  melts,  the  liquid  occupies  a smaller  volume  than  an 
equivalent  amount  of  ice  ; experiment  shows  that  the  melting  point  of 
ice  is  lowered  by  pressure  in  agreement  with  the  law.  With  sulphur  the 
converse  is  true.  The  melting  point  of  sulphur  is  raised  by  pressure,  but 
the  liquid  phase  has  a greater  specific  volume  than  the  solid  phase. 

The  principle  is  of  wide  application.  It  sa}'s  that  natural  changes 
take  place  in  such  a way  that  the  existing  state  of  things  suffers  the  least 
possible  change.  This  has  been  called  “ the  principle  of  the  opposition 
of  reactions  to  further  change,”  or,  if  a S7jsteni  in  phtjsical  or  chemical 
equilibrium  be  subjected  to  a stress  involving  a change  of  temperature,  pressure, 
concentration,  etc.,  the  state  of  the  system  will  automatically  tend  to  alter  so  as 
to  undo  the  effect  of  the  stress— H.  le  Chatelier ’s  law  (1888).  For  instance, 
if  the  temperature  of  a system  in  equilibrium  be  raised  a few  degrees,  the 
state  of  the  system  will  change  so  as  to  induce  the  formation  of  that  com- 
ponent or  phase  which  absorbs  most  heat,  and  accordingly  tend  to  lower  the 
temperature.  If  the  reaction  be  exothermal,  the  change  will  proceed 
in  the  reverse  direction  ; and  if  the  — > reaction  be  endothermal,  the 
system  will  change  in  the  same  direction.  Again,  if  the  pressure  of  the 
dissociating  iodmo 

I,  = 21 

1 vol.  2 vols. 

be  increased,  the  state  of  the  system  will  change  so  that  the  volume  is 
diminished  ; and  conversely,  if  the  pressure  be  reduced,  the  state  of  the 
system  vnW  change  so  that  the  volume  is  increased,  that  is,  the  less  the 
pressure  the  greater  the  amount  of  iodine  dissociated.  In  the  case  ot 
solutions,  an  increase  of  concentration  will  induce  the  formation  of  that 
component  or  phase  which  will  lower  the  concentration  of  the  solute 
added  : and  an  increase  of  vapour  pressure  will  lead  to  the  formation  of 
that  component  or  phase  which  will  reduce  the  vapour  pressure,  etc. 

§ 6.  Hydrogen  Iodide— Hydriodic  Acid. 

Molecular  weight,  HI  = 127-93.  Melting  point,  -60-8° ; boiling  point,  - 
Vapom  density  (H=  = 2),  127-67  ; (air  = 1)  4-14.  Specific  gravity  of  hquid,  2 27 

at  12°. 

Hvdrogen  iodide.— As  in  the  case  of  the  correspondhig  bromine  com- 
pound, hydrogen  iodide  can  be  made  by  the  direct  combination  of  iodine 
Sid  hydrogciu  It  can  be  made  by  the  action  of  iodine,  on  certain  organic 
compSinds— colophonium  (resin),  copaiva  oil,  etc.  It  is  also  formed  by 
the  Ltion  of  hydrogen  on  silver  iodide.  It  cannot  be  made  satisfactordy 
by  the  action  It  sulphuric  acid  upon  potassium 
in  place  of  sulphuric  acid,  gives  veiy  fair  results.  , 
iodide  is  usually  made  by  the  decomposition  of  phosphorus  iodide  by  the 
Son  of  t^ten  This  is  done  by  mixing  red  phosphorus  and  iodine  in - 
drv  flask  and  gradually  adding  water  from  a dropping  funnel  to  the 
products  of  the  reaction.  This  is  a modification  of  the  P'^^a^'^^cause 
or  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  bromide  rendered 
bromine  is  liquid,  and  iodine  solid.  Free  iodine  is  f 
by  passing  the  hydrogen  iodide  thi’ough  a tower  of  red  phosphorus,  and 
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the  gas  can  be  dried  by  passing  it  through  a tube  containing  calcium 
iodide.  Hydrogen  iodide  cannot  be  collected  over  mercury  because  the 
mercury  is  attacked  ; it  is  usually  collected  by  the  upward  displacement 
of  air. 

Hydriodic  acid. — Tlie  term  “ hydrogen  iodide  ” is  reserved  for  the  gas, 
and  hydriodic  acid  for  the  aqueous  solution.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
hydrogen  iodide  can  be  made  by  the  following  process : 

Add  about  3 grams  of  powdered  iodine  to  260  c.c.  of  water  in  a 500  c.c.  flask 
and  pass  a stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  slowly  into  tlie  mixture.  In  a few  minutes 
all  the  iodine  wdll  have  dissolved  owing  to  the  reaction  : H^S  + - S + 2HI. 

Add  more  powdered  iodine,  and  continue  the  passage  of  the  gas.  Repeat  tho 
operations  until  about  20  grams  of  iodine  have  been  added.  Transfer  30  grams 
more  iodine — 50  grams  in  all — to  the  flask.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  iodine 
^vill  all  have  dissolved  in  the  hydrogen  iodide  already  formed.  Continue  passing 
hydrogen  sulphide  until  the  brown  colour  of  tho  solution  disappears,  showing 
that  all  the  iodine  has  been  transformed  into  hydrogen  iodide.  Pass  a rapid 
stream  of  carbon  dioxide  or  hydrogen  through  tho  warm  solution  to  drive  off  the 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Shake  the  solution  to  coagulate  the  sulphur  ; and  remove 
the  sulphur  from  the  solution  by  filtration  through  glass  wool.  The  solution 
can  be  further  purified  by  distillation  ; collect  the  fraction  which  boils  between 
126°  and  130°.  This  solution  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  iodide. 
A more  concentrated  solution  can  be  made  by  passing  gaseous  hydrogen  iodide 
into  cold  water,  or,  better,  into  a solution  of  hydrogen  iodide  made  as  just 
described. 

Properties. — Hydrogen  iodide  is  a colourless  gas  which  fumes  strongly  in 
air.  It  condenses  to  a colourless  hquid  at  0°  under  4 atmospheres  pressure. 
This  boils  at  — 34T4°,  and  freezes  to  a white  solid  which  melts  at  — 50'8°. 
The  gas  is  very  soluble  in  water : one  volume  of  water  at  10°  dissolves 
about  425  volumes  of  hydrogen  iodide.  The  solution  fumes  strongly  in 
air,  and  it  has  acid  properties.  The  aqueous  solution,  containing  57  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen  iodide,  boils  at  127°  (774  mm.),  and  distils  unchanged 
in  composition  ; weaker  acids  become  stronger,  and  stronger  acids  become 
weaker  on  boiling  until  the  57  per  cent,  acid  is  obtained;  when  the  solution 
distils  unchanged  in  composition.  Hydriodic  acid  is  colourless  when 
freshly  prepared,  but  the  solution  soon  turns  browm  owing  to  the  oxidation 
of  the  hydrogen  iodide ; 4HI  + 0.^  = 2H.,0  + 2I2,  and  tho  dissolution 
of  the  separated  iodine.  Gaseous  hydrogen  iodide  is  also  deeomposed 
when  mixed  with  hydrogen  and  exposed  to  light.  The  easy  reduction 
of  hydrogen  iodide : 2HI  = Ig  + H.^  eorresponds  with  the  energetic 

reducing  quahties  of  this  acid.  It  is  largely  used  as  a reducing  agent  in 
organic  chemistry. 

The  composition  of  hydrogen  iodide  can  be  determined  as  indicated 
for  hydrogen  broinide.  The  vapour  density  is  251 ‘8  (H^  = 2),  and  the 
formula  HI. 


§ 7.  Iodides  and  Bromides. 

Hydrlodie  acid  resembles  hydrobromic  and  hydroehloric  acids,  and 
forms  salts — iodides.  The  chlorides  likewise  resemble  the  iodides  and 
bromides,  and  they  all  can  be  prepared  by  similar  processes.  Most  metallic 
iodides  when  heated  furnish  the  metal  or  a metallie  oxide  and  liberate 
free  iodine.  The  iodides  are  lusually  less  volatile  than  the  corresponding 
chlorides  and  bromides.  Many  iodides  have  characteristic  colours. 

Potassium  iodide,  KI. — This  salt,  as  well  as  potassium  bromide,  KBr, 
and  potassium  cldoride,  can  be  prepared  by  similar  methods,  namely',  by 
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the  action  of  the  corresponding  acids  upon  the  hydroxides  or  carbonates ; 
by  the  action  of  the  elements  on  solutions  of  the  hydroxide  followed  by 
evaporation  to  dryness  and  subsequent  ignition  to  decompose  the  oxysalts. 
The  iodide  is  prepared  by  the  folloAving  process  (using  bromine  m place 
of  iodine  if  the  bromide  is  wanted) : 

Add  25  grams  of  iodine  in  small  quantities  at  a time  to  a inixture  of  50  of 
water  with  7 crams  of  iron,  turning  in  a flask  with  constant  aptation.  \\  arrn  the 
mixture  until  the  iodine  has  formed  a yellow  solution  of  fepous  iodide,  Felj. 
Decant  off  the  clear  solution  and  mix  it  with  6 grams  more  of  iodine  m order  to 
convert  the  ferrous  salt  to  ferric  iodide.  Warm  the  mixture  until  all  the  iodine 
is  dissolved  and  pour  it  into  a boiling  solution  of  17  grams  of  potassium  carbonate 
in  60  c.c.  of  water.  The  precipitate  becomes  flocculent  after  p has  been  heated 
for  some  time.  Test  the  clear  solution  to  make  sure  that  it  is  free  from  iron,  if 
not,  add  more  potassium  carbonate  to  the  boiUng  solution.  Evaporate  the  clear 
solution  for  cubic  crystals  of  potassium  iodide. 

Potassium  iodide  and  bromide  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystalhze  in  cubes ; 100  c.e.  of  water  dissolve  35  grams  of  potassium 
chloride  ; 65,  potassium  bromide  ; and  144,  potassium  iodide  at  20  . 
Potassium  iodide  and  bromide  are  used  in  medicine  and  in  photography. 

Silver  iodide,  Agl.— This  salt  is  formed  by  dissolving  silver  in  con- 
centrated hydriodic  acid,  or  by  treating  silver  nitrate  tvith  a soluble  iodide. 
Silver  iodide  is  a yellow  crystalline  solid ; it  absorbs  gaseous  ammonia, 
forming  a compound  2AgI.NH3,  which  decomposes  on  exposure  to  air 
into  ammonia  and  silver  iodide.  Silver  bromide,  AgBr,  is  a pale  yellow 
solid  formed  like  the  iodide  with  hydrobromic  acid,  ete.  It  docs  not 
absorb  gaseous  ammonia  like  the  chloride  and  iodide.  Silver  broinide  is 
deeomposed  by  chlorine,  and  at  100°  by  hydrochloric  acid.  At  ordinary 
temperatures,  hydrobromic  acid  converts  silver  chloride  into  silver  bromide. 
The  reaction  is  reversible:  AgCl  -f  HBr^  AgBr  -f  HCl.  \\hen  either 
silver  bromide  or  silver  chloride  is  treated  ^vith  hydriodic  acid,  or  potas- 
sium iodide,  silver  iodide  is  formed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  silver 
iodide  is  far  less  soluble  than  the  other  salts,  and  consequently  separates 
from  the  sphere  of  the  reaction.  The  solubilities  of  these  silver  salts  in 
water  and  in  ammonia  are  as  follows : 

Taiu.k  XII.— Solubilities  of  Silver  Salts. 


One  litre. 

AgF  grms. 

AgCl  grms. 

AgBr  grms. 

Agl  grms. 

Water  at  20°  .... 

1818 

0-0016 

0-000084 

0-114 

3-67 

0-000002 

Ammonia,  6 per  cent.  . 

78-4 

0-035 

Ammonia,  10  per  cent. 

Silver  bromide,  like  silver  cnioriae,  is  veiy  

largely  used  in  dry-plate  photography. 

Cuprous  iodide,  Cul.— MTien  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium  iodide 
and  a copper  salt  are  mixed  together,  it  is  possible  that  cupric  iodide, 
Cul.„  is  formed  : CuSO,  + 2KI  = Cnl,  + K.,SO, ; but  the  V^odnet^ 
so  unstable  that  it  instantly  decomposes  into  almost  colourless  cuprou 
iodide  and  iodine  : = 2CuI  + I.,.  The  begmmng  and  end  of  the 

reaction  are  thus  represented : 2CUSO4  + 4KI  — 2CuI  + I,^  + - 2*-  4- 
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i:  This  reaction  is  used  in  the  determination  of  copper;  and  for  separating 
ii  iodine  from  chlorides  and  bromides^  since  the  two  latter  salts  do  not  give 
i,  a cuprous  salt  under  these  conditions. 

Mercuric  iodide,  Hgl2- — When  a solution  of  mercuric  cliloride,  HgCl^, 
}i  is  treated  \vith  a solution  of  potassium  iodide,  a yellow  precipitate  is 
i;  obtained  which  changes  in  a few  seconds  to  a scarlet  colour.  The  scarlet 
iodide  is  also  made  by  nibbing  2 parts  of  mercury  with  2‘54  parts  of 
ii  iodine  wetted  with  alcohol  in  a mortar.  Mercuric  iodide  is  but  sparingly 
|j  soluble  in  water,  but  it  is  fairly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  nitric  acid.  It 
|i  readily  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  mercuric  iodide,  and  in  an  excess  of  potas- 
sium  iodide.  A solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  potassium  iodide,  made 
ji  alkaline  with  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  is  called  Nessler’s  solution. 

It  gives  a yellow  or  brown  coloration  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  according 
j!  to  the  amount  present.  This  coloration  is  a delicate  test  for  ammonia. 
|1  Mercuric  iodide  is  dimorphous.  K the  red  tetragonal  ciystals  be  heated 
I;  above  126°,  they  change  into  yellow  rhombic  crystals,  which  reform  the 
original  red  iodide  on  coohng.  If  the  yellow  iodide  persists  at  ordinaiy 
■ temperatures,  it  rapidly  changes  to  the  scarlet  iodide  when  rubbed  with  a 
: glass  rod. 


I ; Mercuric  iodide  melts  at  223°  to  a red  liquid,  and  a part  sublimes, 
I forming  yellow  rhombic  needles.  Mercurous  iodide,  Hgl,  is  formed 
I I when  mercuric  iodide  or  iodine  is  rubbed  up  vdth  the  right  proportion  of 
.1  ; mercury  in  the  presence  of  a httle  alcohol.  It  is  also  formed  when  a 
I : soluble  mercurous  salt,  say  mercurous  nitrate,  is  mixed  ■with  a solution 
'I  I of  potassium  iodide.  It  is  a greenish  coloured  powder  slightly  soluble 
n 1 in  water.  The  solution  decomposes  on  standing,  particularly  if  heated, 
•I  forming  mercury  and  mercuric  iodide. 


Calcium  flouride,  fluorspar,  or  fluorite  occurs  in  veins  very  fre- 
! quently  associated  with  lead  ores,  and  sometimes  by  itself.  In  the 
limestone  caves  of  the  Matlock  district,  Derbyshire,  veins  of  fine  crystals 
' of  this  nnneral  are  exposed.  In  Derbyshire  the  mineral  is  called  “ blue 
, John  or  Derbyshire  spar.”  Fluorspar  also  occurs  in  many  other  districts. 
The  crystals  belong  to  the  cubic  system,  and  the  mineral  occurs  in  cubes, 
( octahedra,  and  related  forms.  The  crystals  may  be  colourless,  or  tinted 
1 red,  brown,  yellow,  green,  blue,  or  violet  by  traces  of  contaminating 
! metallic  oxides,  etc.  Some  of  the  crystals  are  very  pleasing,  and  such 
; are  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  jewellery,  etc. 

Fragments  of  the  crystals  become  luminous — fluorescent — when  heated, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  mix  this  mineral  Avith  the  carbon  used  for  arc 
lighting  so  as  to  increase  the  luminosity  of  the  arc  light  and  decrease 
current  consumption.  When  heated  to  about  902°,  fluorspar  melts  to  an 
opaque  greyish-white  enamel.  This  property  of  fluorspar  was  mentioned 
by  Or.  A.  Agricola  in  1529,  and  he  called  the  mineral  “ fluor  lapis,”  hterally 
uxing  stone  from  the  Latin  fluere,  to  flow.  The  German  miners 
‘^PPly  the  term  “ spath  ” to  all  transparent  or  translucent  minerals  with 
I a well-marked  cleavage,  hence  the  German  term  for  this  mineral— 


Hgl,  red  ^ Hgl 


§ 8.  Calcium  Fluoride. 
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“ Flussspath.”  Fluorspar  is  used  as  a flux  in  metallurgy  ; and  m the 

inanufaeture  of  glass,  enamels,  and  glazes.  , . i 

No  gas  is  evolved  when  fluorspar  is  melted,  but  if  fluorspar  be  strongly 
heated  in  an  oxidizing  flame,  on  ehareoal,  a pungent  acrid  smell  resembling 
hvdrogen  chloride  ctn  be  detected  by  bringing  the  nose  near  to  the  char- 
coal  ^The  fumes  redden  blue  litmus,  and  if  the  residue  be  moistened  vnth 
water  and  tested  with  red  litmus,  the  paper  will  turn  blue.  When  fluor- 
with  sulphuric  »id  iu  U test-tube,  *Se  .Cis 

occurs  but  if  the  mixture  be  heated,  a gas  is  given  off  and  the  glass  is 
strongly  corroded,  showing  that  the  gas  developed  by  the  action  of  hot 

sWliuric  acid  on  fluorspar  decomposes  glass.  The  gas 

Inib  zinc  cooper  silver,  etc.,  but  it  does  not  act  very  markedly  upon  lead 

lam,  zinc,  copper,  rubber  The  three  latter  vail  not 

gold,  or  platinum  vessels. 

§ 9.  Hydrogen  Fluoride— Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

Molcculur  .»igbt  (over  90-),  HF  - 20-01.  M.l.mg  p^nt  Sa  boiliug 

Doint  19-4°.  Specific  gravity  of  tlio  Uquirt  at  i.:  o , v . o i 

(Hu  = 2)  over  90°,  20'68.  r u .1 

S."’"The  ?c.“  io“„T  rcp«se„t«d : JlS 

retorts.  The  eoudenser,  ore  Hydrofluoric  »id  is 

fl„„StT»nd°he„evupoJJ^^^^^ 

in  cubic  crystals  readily  solub  „p,rotod  ervstals  of  the  double  salt 

dissolved  obtained.  Tliis  double  salt 

^SSr±t  llSn  lleted,u£u  loug^^^^^^^^ 

bottle  immersed  in  a freezing  mi^  ^F,  and  the  anhydrous  hydrogen 

when  heated  to  redness  : KHi  ^ 1 hydrogen  fluoride  can  also  be 

fluoride  is  condensed  to  ^ ^ gh?er  fluoride,  and  cooling  the 

prepared  by  passing  dry  , Jhe  hydrogen  fluoride  to  a liquid, 

products  of  the  reaction  so  as  jg  ^ limpid  hquid  which 

fumes  strongly  in  air.  It contact  tvith  the  skin.  J • Nickles, 
It  forms  ulcerated  sores  if  ad  p hreathing  the  vapour  of  this  acid 

of  Nancy,  died  hi  1869  from  dissohm 

r^to^rStnufug  t^^  ““ 
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liquid  acid  boils  at  19-5°,  and  freezes  at  — 102-5°.  The  crystals  melt  at 
— 92’3.  Hydrogen  fluoride  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a corrosive 
liquid  w'hich  readily  dissolves  many  metals  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  : 
Fe  + 2HF  = FeF.,  + H„.  Silver  and  copper  also  dissolve  in  the  acid. 
If  the  acid  be  more  concentrated  than  about  43  per  cent.  HF,  it  vuU  become 
weaker  on  boihng ; and  if  more  dilute,  the  acid  becomes  strongei  on  boihng 
until  an  acid  containing  about  43  per  cent,  of  HF,  boihng  at  111°  (750  mm.), 
is  formed.  This  distils  unchanged  in  composition. 

Etching  glass.— Silicon  burns  in  hydrogen  fluoride,  formmg  a gas, 
silicon  fluoride  SiF^,  and  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  fluoride  attacks  quartz  and. 
sihceous  substances,  glass,  etc.,  also  forming  sihcon  fluoride : SiO.^  + 4HF 
= SiF  + 2H.,0.  Hydrofluoric  acid  is  used  in  the  analysis  of  silicates. 
When  ^ most  silicates  are  repeatedly  evaporated  with  hydrofluoric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  all  the  sihca  is  volatilized  as  silicon  fluoiide,  etc.,  and 
the  residue  of  sulphates  can  be  examined  by  the  standard  methods.  One 
of  the  most  important  properties  of  hydi-ofluoric  acid  is  its  etching  action 
on  glass.  Glass  may  be  etched  -with  the  gas  or  vdth.  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  gas.  In  the  former  case,  the  etching  appears  opaque  and  dull  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  shining  and  transparent.  For  etching,  the  glass  is 
covered  \vith  a film  of  wax,  and  the  design  to  be  etched  on  the  glass  is  drawn 
on  the  waxed  surface  with  a stylus ; or  else  the  parts  of  the  glass  not  to 
be  etched  are  coated  with  a resistant  varnish.  The  surface  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  acid  or  gas,  and  very  soon  the  glass  is  etched.  The  wax 
or  varnish  is  then  washed  off  -\vith  turpentine.  The  corrosive  action  of 
the  hydrogen  fluoride  is  due  to  the  ready  decomposition  of  the  glass  in 
contact  with  hydrogen  fluoride.  The  sihca  forms  silicon  fluoride.  The 
process  is  used  for  marking  the  scales  on  glass  instruments. 

Etching  tests  for  fluorides.— In  testing  for  fluorides,  the  substance 
under  examination  is  wai-med  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a leaden  vessel  covered 
%vith  a watch-glass.  The  watch-glass  is  coated  with  wax,  and  a design  0 
is  scratched  with  a pin  or  knife,  so  as  to  expose  the  glass  to  the  action  of 
the  acid.  The  wax  is  afterwards  removed,  and  if  the  design  is  etched  on 
the  glass,  fluorides  were  present. 

Composition  of  hydrogen  fluoride. — G.  Gore  (1870)  measured  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  required  to  form  hydrogen  fluoride  when  heated  vdth 
silver  fluoride : H.,  -|-  2AgF  = 2HF  + 2Ag.  He  found  that  100  volumes 
of  hydi'ogen  furnished  200  volumes  of  hydrogen  fluoride,  and  hence  inferred 
that  hydrogen  fluoride  contains  half  its  o^vn  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  half 
its  own  volume  of  fluorine.  The  formula  is  therefore  H^Fj}.  The  vapour 
density  at  100°  corresponds  with  the  molecule  HF ; the  vapour  density 
at  lower  temperatures  than  80°  shows  that  the  molecule  polymerizes. 

Vapour  density. — The  vapour  density  of  hydrogen  fluoride  at  21 '4° 
(H.J  = 2)  is  51-18  (or  L773,  air  = 1) ; and  it  diminishes  rapidly  as  the 
temperature  rises,  until,  at  90°,  it  is  20-58.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
graph.  Fig.  118.  The  lower  number  corresponds  with  a molecular  weight 
HF.  Hence,  at  90°,  hydrogen  fluoride  contains  two  atoms.  At  lower 
temperatures  the  molecule  polymerizes  to  HnFn.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  to  show  what  the  molecules  are.  They  may  be  partly  HF,  partly 
H2F2,  H.jF^,  etc.  The  facts  only  permit  the  statement  that  below  90° 
gaseous  hydrogen  fluoride  is  a mixture  of  molecules  H„iF,n,  HjjFti,  . . . 
where  the  values  of  7ti,  n,  . . . are  unknown.  Similar  results  are  obtained 
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by  lowering  the  pressure,  keeping  the  temperature  constant,  at,  say,  32°. 
The  effect  of  hydrogen  fluoride  on  the  freezing  point  of  water  corresponds 
with  the  molecule  H2F2. 

Fluorides. — Tlie  fluorides  are  made  by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
on  the  metals,  metallic  oxides,  hydroxides,  carbonates,  etc.  Most  of  the 

fluorides  are  soluble  in  water.  Silver  fluoride, 
AgF,  for  instance,  dissolves  in  about  half  its 
weight  of  water,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  the  corresponding  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide.  The  solution  of  silver  fluoride  in 
water  is  alkaline  to  htmus ; and  hydrates 
AgF.H20  or  AgF.2H20  separate  as  crystals 
when  the  solution  is  concentrated.  The 
fluorides  of  the  alkahne  earths — calcium, 
barium,  and  strontium — are  very  sparingly 
soluble,  so  also  is  yttrium  fluoride.  The 
fluorides  also  usually  unite  with  hydrogen 
fluoride,  forming  the  so-called  acid  fluorides,  e.g.  potassium  hydrogen 
fluoride  previously  described.  The  graphic  formula  may  be  K — F — F — H, 

or  K F=F — H.  Similarly,  the  fluorides  also  unite  with  one  another, 

forming  double  salts,  e.g.  the  double  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium, 
AlFo.SNaF  or  cryolite.  The  graphic  formula  for  cryoUte  has  been  wTitten: 


Temperature 

Fig.  118. — Vapour  Density  of 
Hydrogen  Fluoride. 


,.T  T,  \ 1 ^F — F — Na 

Na^F— F— Al<p_p_jjg^ 


XT  ■P  ai/F=F — Na 
and  also  Na — F — F — 


where  fluorine  is  supposed  to  be  either  bi-  or  ter-valent.  This  curious 
property  of  fluorine  is  also  illustrated  by  the  polymerization  of  hydrogen 
fluoride  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Aluminium  fluoride,  AIF3. — The  anhydrous  fluoride  is  made  by  the 
action  of  gaseous  hydrogen  fluoride  upon  a mixture  of  calcium  fluoride 
and  alumina  heated  white  hot  in  a graphite  tube.  The  aluminium  fluoride 
volatilizes,  and  calcium  fluoride  remains  behind  : 3CaF2  -f  AI2O3  + 6HC1 
= 3H,  O + SCaClj  + 2AIF3.  It  is  also  made  by  the  action  of  siheon 
fluoride,  SiF4,  upon  alumina.  The  crystalline  hydrate,  2AIF3.7H2O,  is 
made  by  dissolving  alumina  or  the  metal  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid. 
As  indicated  above,  aluminium  fluoride  combines  with  alkaline  fluorides, 
forming  double  salts.  Thus,  sodium  aluminium  fluoride,  AlF3.3NaF, 
is  made  by  digesting  aluminium  hydroxide,  A1(0H)3,  with  sodium  fluoride. 
The  salt  occurs  native  in  South  Greenland  as  a Avhite,  glassy,  crystalline 
solid  which  resembles  clouded  ice  in  appearance,  hence  the  name  cryolite, 
literally  “ ice  stone  ” — from  the  Greek  Kpvos  (kryos),  ice ; k(6os  (lithos), 
stone.  Cryolite  melts  at  about  977°,  and  it  is  used  as  a flux.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  and  aluminium  salts,  sodium  salts, 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  fluorides.  Cryolite  is  not  now  used  as  a source  of 
aluminium  metal. 

§ 10.  Fluorine. 


Atomic  weight,  F=19;  molecular  weight,  F^  = 38  ; uni-  or  tri-v^ent. 
Melting  point,  -233“  ; boiling  poinC  -I®’  : = 2),  37  7 , 

(air  = 1)  1*31  ; specific  gravity  of  liquid  0*988  at  iz  8 . 


Occurrence. — Fluorine  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  but  its  com- 
pounds are  widely  distributed,  though  not  abundantly,  in  such  minerals 
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j as  cryoUte,  fluorspar,  etc.  Small  quantities  occur  in  some  of  the  micas, 

I topaz,  tourmaline,  etc.  Traces  occur  in  sea-water,  some  mineral  springs, 
j bones,  teeth,  blood,  milk,  plants,  etc. 

i History. — The  fact  that  glass  is  attacked  when  exposed  to  the  fumes 

produced  when  fluorspar  is  warmed  \vith  sulphuric  acid  was  knowm  to 
Schwankhard  in  1670,  and  m 1771  K.  W.  Scheele  stated  that  fluorspar  is 
the  calcium  salt  of  “ a pecuhar  acid  ” — fluoric  acid.  He  prepared  this 
acid  by  heating  fluorspar  \vith  sulphuric  acid  in  a tin  retort.  J.  L.  Gay- 
Lussac  and  J.  Thenard  (1807)  prepared  anhydi-ous  hydrogen  fluoride, 
and,  foUowflng  Lavoisier’s  school,  considered  fluoric  acid  to  be  a com- 
> j pound  of  water  with  the  oxide  of  a new  element — “ fluoriuni.”  In  1810 
A.  Ampere  wrote  to  H.  Davy  suggesting  “ many  ingenious  and  original 
I arguments  ” in  favour  of  the  analogy  between  hydrochloric  and  hydro- 
, I fluoric  acids.  Ampere  concluded  that  hydrofluoric  acid  contained  no 
i oxygen.  Ampere’s  ideas  were  estabhshed  by  H.  Da\'y’s  experimental  work, 

; 1 1813,  and  the  unknown  element  was  named  “ fluorine  ” by  analogy  vath 

I i cldorine.  Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate  tins 
1 ‘ element  by  : the  electrolysis  of  hydrofluoric  acid  (H.  Davy) ; electrolysis 
I i of  fused  potassium  fluoride  (E.  Fremy,  1856) ; the  action  of  chlorine  on  silver 
i fluoride  (H.  Davy),  and  on  mercuric  fluoride  in  fluorspar  vessels  (G.  J . and 
' i T.  Knox,  1836) ; heating  iodine  with  silver  fluoride  (H.  Kiimmerer,  1862)  ; 
i heating  silver  fluoride  (H.  Davy) ; the  electrolysis  of  hquid  fused  silver 
I ' fluoride  (G.  Gore,  1869) ; heating  the  unstable  uranium  fluoride,  UFg,  in 
I , oxygen  (H.  B.  Dixon) ; the  action  of  oxygen  on  fused  calcium  fluoride 
I '■  (E.  Fremy,  1856) ; heating  lead  fluoride,  PbF4,  and  also  cerium  fluoride, 

i CeF^  (B.  Brauner,  1881) ; etc.  The  feat  was  accomplished  in  1886,  when 

I H.  Moissan  isolated  the  gas  by  the  electrolysis  of  a solution  of  potassium 
■ fluoride  in  hquid  hydrogen  fluoride,  and  thus  solved,  what  H.  E.  Roscoe 
) called,  “ one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  modern  chemistry.” 

Preparation. — When  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  a concen- 
i trated  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  chlorine  is  liberated  at  the  anode, 

1 and  hydrogen  at  the  cathode.  When  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  treated 

i in  the  same  way,  water  alone  is  decomposed,  for  oxygen  is  liberated  at  the 

1 anode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  cathode.  The  anhydrous  acid  does  not  conduct 
i ! electricity,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  electrolyzed.  Moissan  found  that 
M if  potassium  fluoride  be  dissolved  in  the  liquid  hydrogen  fluoride,  the  solu- 
> tion  conducts  electricity,  and  when  electrolyzed,  hydrogen  is  evolved  at 
the  cathode,  and  fluorine  at  the  anode.  The  primary  products  of  the 
' electrolysis  are  fluorine  at  the  anode,  potassium  at  the  cathode  ; 2KHh  2 
' = 2HF  -f  2K  -H  Fo.  The  potassium  reacts  Avith  the  hydrogen  fluoride 

i reforming  potassium  fluoride  and  liberating  hydrogen  : 2K  + 2HF  = 2KJ.' 

I -f  H^. 

The  electrolysis  was  first  conducted  in  a U-tube  made  from  an  alloy  of 
■|)latinum  and  iridium  which  is  less  attacked  by  fluorine  than  platinum  alone. 
Later  experiments  showed  that  a tube  of  copper  could  be  employed.  The 
copper  is  attacked  by  the  fluorine,  forming  a surface  crust  of  copper  fluoride 
which  protects  the  tube  from  further  action.  Electrodes  of  the  platinum 
iridium  alloy  are  used.  A tube  is  illustrated  in  big.  119.  The  open  ends 
of  the  tube  are  closed  with  fluorspar  stoppers  ground  to  fit  the  tubes  and 
bored  with  holes  which  grip  the  electrodes.  The  joints  are  made  air-tight  with 
lead  washers  and  shellac.  The  U -tube,  during  the  electrolysis,  is  surrounded 
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with  a glass  cylinder  B,  into  which  liquid  methyl  chloride  is  passed  from 
a steel  cylinder  via  the  tube  A,  Fig.  120.  Liquid  methyl  chloride  boils 
at  —23°,  and  it  escapes  through  an  exit  tube.  The  fluorine  is  passed 
through  a spiral  platinum  tube  also  placed  in  a bath  of  ovaporatmg  liquid 
methyl  chloride,  C.  This  cools  the  spiral  tube  do^^^l  to  about  ^ ^ 

condenses  gaseous  hydrogen  fluoride,  which  escapes  with  the  fluorine  from 
the  U-tube.  The  fluorine  then  travels  through  two  platinum  tubesj 
D and  E,  containing  lumps  of  sodium  fluoride,  which  remove  the  lea.st 
traces  of  hydrogen  fluoride.  A glass  cylinder  is  placed  outside  each  of 
the  two  cylinders  containing  methyl  ehloride.  The  outer  cyhnders  contain 
a few  lumps  of  calcium  chloride,  so  as  to  dry  the  air  in  toe  vicinity  of  the 
cold  jacket,  and  prevent  the  deposition  of  frost  on  the  cyhnders. 

MethyleMoride 


enter* 


Fio.  119. — Tube  for  the  Elec- 
trolysis of  Hydrofluoric  .A,cid. 


Fig.  120. — Moissan’s  Process  for 
Fluorine. 


Properties.— Fluorine  is  a light  canary-yellow  gas  which  condenses 
to  a clear  yellow  liquid  boihng  at  -187°  ; and  freezes  to  a palc  yeU«w 
solid  molting  at  -233°  ; at  -252°  the  sohd  is  colourless.  Fluorine  is 
probably  the  most  active  element  known.  It  combines  with  y rogen 
with  explosion,  even  in  the  dark,  and  at  low  temperatures. 
water  forming  hydrogen  fluoride,  and  liberates  oxygen  highly  charged 
^Sto  ^zoT  Sulphur  melto  and  takes  fire  in  the  gas.  Iodine,  bromine, 

phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  combine  with  the  8^®  ^ ^ d^arcoal 
cence  • so  do  crystalhne  silicon,  amorphous  boron,  powdered  d^arTOa* 

All  metals  are  acted  upon  by  the  gas  ; some  take 

when  heated  to,  say,  300°,  e.g.  gold  and  platinum  LfouSd 

chlorine  from  sodium  chloride  and  from  carbon  Yi^orine 

fluorine  has  no  action  on  silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  glas. . 
is  one  of  the  few  elements  which  is  not  knoivn  to  form  an  o^ide 

No  compound  of  fluorine  ivith  ehlorine  is  knoira.  ® . . jj, 

bromine  trifluoride,  BrF3 ; and  iodine  forms  *°dme 
Chlorine  can  unite  with  iodine,  but  there  is  no 

existence  of  compounds  of  bromine  with  chlorm  . iodine 

of  iodine  with  chlorine  are:  iodine  S 

trichloride,  IGl..;  and  with  bromine;  iodine  Len 

iodine  bromides  have  been  reported,  but  ^ bromine 

clearly  established.  A similar  remark  applies  to  the  so-call 

monochloride. 
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Atomic  and  molecular  weight  of  fluorine.— The  combimng  weight  of 
fluorine  has  been  estabUshed  by  converting  caleium  fluoride,  potassium 
fluoride,  sodium  fluoride,  etc.,  into  the  corresponding  sulphates.  J.  H.  A. 
lOuinas  (1860)  found  that  1 gram  of  pure  potassium  fluoride  furnishes 
11’4991  gram  of  potassium  sulphate.  Given  the  combining  weigh  s o 

'.potassium  39fl.  sulphur  32‘07,  oxygen  16,  it  follows  that  if  x denotes 
!the  combining  weight  of  fluorine  mth  39' 1 grams  of  pota^ium,  1 1 4991 
= 2KF  • KoSO.  = 2(39-1  + x)  : 174-27  ; or,  x = 19.  The  best  deter- 
iminations  range  between  18-97  and  19-14,  and  the  best  representative 
lvalue  of  the  combining  weight  of  fluorine  is  taken  to  be  19.  No  kno^ra 
wolatile  compound  of  fluorine  contains  less  than  19  parts  of  fluorine  pe 
, molecule,  and  accordingly  this  same  number  is 

aatomic  weight.  The  vapour  density  of  fluorine  is  1 31  (air  = 1),  that  is, 
f 28-755  X 1-31  = 37 "I  (H,  = 2).  The  molecule  of  fluorine  is  therefore 

I represented  by  F.,. 

Questions. 

1 Potassium  iodide  is  liable  to  contain  potassium  iodate,  and  calomel  is 

9 Name  two  minerals  contammg  fluorine  and  write  then  tormulre.  no  v 
.and  b? whom  waT  fluorine  first  isolated  ? How  is  hydrofluonc  acid  PreP^red. 

, in  what  form  is  it  usually  used  in  the  laboratory,  and  how  is  it  employed  in  etchmg  . 

~■^^’By^vha^raethod’i^’hydrogen  fluoride  prepared  in  a state 

trust  its^properties  udth  those  of  the  hydrides  of  chlorme,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

Knw  has  fluorine  been  isolated  ? — London  Univ.  ' • t 

I How  would  you  prepare  a specimen  of  pure  hydrogen  iodide?  Give 

examples  of  its  reducing  action.— ^ndreu.'«  f7niu.  Describe  the  use  of 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  “ catalytic  agent  ? Describe 
such  an  agent  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  bromide.  hat  is  the  chief  source 
of  iodine  at  the  present  time  ? — Cornell  Untv.,  U.li.A.  . p-,  p^amnles 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  a reversible  chemical  action  j - 

Point  view,  of  the  chief  operations 

iodil  w"“  iL.  not  oolnmonly 

usXhi  the  ordinary  preparation  of  hydrogen  chloride  ?-Fictona  Untv..  Man 
‘'‘Tbescribe  the  effects  observed  when 

chloride,  (6)  to  potassium  iodide  solution.  School  USA. 

reactions  that  have  taken  place  ? hy  enuih^rium, 

10.  Define  and  give  examples  of  thermal  dissociation  kinetic  equilioriui  , 

reversible  reaction,  electrolysis  and  reduction.— Princeton  fluorine  ? 

11.  What  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  object  of  isolating  iiuorme 

and  how  do  you  account  for  their  failure  •— sodium  chloride. 

What  operations  would  be  necessary  to  cause  hydrogen  to  combine  wiui  c 
bromine,  and  iodine  respectively  •— -^°"don  f/mv  temperature,  (b)  catalysis, 

13.  The  rate  of  cheniical  change  may  be  altered  by  o)  ten  p j ^ ' in  rate 

(c)  solution.  Describe  accurately  o^e  experiment  1 lustr^ 

Iiran  a^'crueot'^sol'uG^^^^^  bromWe,To  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 

employ  and  explain,  vdth  all  essential 
pracUcal  details,  the^method  you  would  adopt  to  prepare  a saturated  solution 
of  hydriodio  acid. — Board  of  Educ. 


CHAPTER  XV 


The  Oxides  and  Oxyacids  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine 


i melting  point,  I9°-20°. 


§ I.  Chlorine  Monoxide. 

Molecular  weight,  CUO  = 86-92.  Boiling  point,  + 6' 

Relative  vapour  deiLsity  (H2  = 2),  86-6  ; (air  =:  1)  3-01. 

Preparation. — This  compound  is  prepared  by  passing  a slow  current 
of  dry  chlorine  from  the  apparatus  AB,  Fig.  121,  through  a glass  tube  C 
containing  dry  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  previously  heated  for  about 
an  hour  to  about  400°.  The  tube  is  cooled  by  immersion  in  cold  water, 
and  the  issuing  gas  is  passed  through  a U-tube  D cooled  with  ice  and  salt. 
Brownish-yellow  mercuric  oxychloride  and  chlorine  monoxide  are  formed  : 
2HgO  + 2C1.,  = Hg.^OCh  + ChO.  The  gas  condenses  in  the  U-tubc.  If 

freshly  precipitated 
mercuric  oxide  be 
used,  the  chlorine 
acts  too  vigorously, 
forming  mercuric 
chloride  and  hberat- 
ing  oxygen — may  be 
explosively ; if  the 
mercuric  oxide  be  in 
coarse  fragments,  the 
reaction  is  too  slow. 

Properties. — 
Chlorine  monoxide  is 
a pale  orange-yellow 
gas  with  the  greenish 
tinge  characteristic  of  chlorine.  Its  smell  is  not  unlike  (but  m easily 
distinguishable  from)  that  of  chlorine.  One  volume  of  water  dissolves 
200  volumes  of  the  gas  at  0°  ; and  the  solution  behaves  like  an  acid 
-hypochlorous  acid,  HCIO  : Cl.,0  + H,0  = 2HOC1.  Hypochlorous  acid 
forms  salts-hypochlorites-ivith  the  bases.  The  hypochlorite  radicjc 
“ CIO  ” then  acts  as  a nionad.  Hence  chlorine  monoxide  is  also  hyp  - 
chlorous  anhydride.  If  the  gas  be  passed  through  a tube  surrounded  with 
a mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  the  gas  condenses  to  a 

which  boils  between  19°  and  20°  at  atmosphenc  pressures ; and  at  lowe 
temperatures  under  reduced  pressures-e  <7.,  -5  at  38  mm.  F^sure-  Botl 
the  liquid  and  the  gas  are  very  unstable.  Mere  contact  of 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  many  carbon  compounds-e.!7.  caoutchouc, 
turpentine,  etc.— lead  to  decomposition  with  explosive  violence.  Mith 


Fio.  121. — Preparation  of  Chlorine  monoxide. 
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rTanular  calcium  chloride  it  forms  calcium  hypochlorite  and  chlorine : 
;5aCl.,  + 2CL0  = Ca(0Cl)2  + 2C1.2.  The  hquid  is  more  hable  to  explosion 
ibhan  the  gas,  for  it  may  explode  -with  a slight  mechanical  shock,  e.g.  when 
I '.poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  As  indicated  above,  the  liquid  can  be 
j liiistilled  under  reduced  pressure  ; and  it  may  be  exposed  to  sunlight 
(\without  decomposition  in  perfectly  clean  vessels. 

Composition. — Gently  heat  50  volumes  of  the  gas  m a tube  over  mer- 
i coury  ; or  else  spark  the  gas  in  a eudiometer  over  mercury.  Explosive 
j ddecomposition  occurs.  Rather  less  than  75  volumes  of  a mixture  of  chlorine 
iaand  oxygen  Avill  be  obtained.  There  is  a slight  absorption  of  chlorine 
i towing  to  an  inter-reaetion  wth  the  mercury.  The  free  chlorine  is  absorbed 
i iby  potassium  hydroxide,  and  25  volumes  of  oxygen  remain.  Hence  two 
wolumes  of  chlorine  monoxide  furnish  two  volumes  of  chlorme  and  one 
I wolume  of  oxygen  : 2040  = 2CI2  + Oj.  Since  according  to  Avogadro’s 
j Ihypothesis,  equal  volumes  of  these  gases  contain  the  same  number  of 
iTUolecules  ; and  sinee  both  chlorine  and  oxygen  have  two-atom  molecules, 
lit  follows  that  chlorine  monoxide  has  two  atoms  of  ehlorine  per  one  atom 
cof  oxygen  ; or  the  formula  is  Cl2„0n,  where  n has  yet  to  be  determined. 
iBut  the  vapour  density  of  chlorine  monoxide  is  86-92  (H2  = 2).  This 
c corresponds  with  a molecule  containing  two  atoms  of  chlorine  and  one 
tatom  of  oxygen  ; hence  the  formula  is  written  CI2O. 


§ 2.  Hypochlorous  Acid. 


The  action  of  chlorine  on  cold  water. — It  is  probable  ^hat  a cold  aqueous 
: s solution  of  chlorine  decomposes,  forming  a mixture  of  hydrochloric  and 

I hypochlorous  acids.  For  equihbrium  ; CI2  + H2O  ^ HCl  + HOCl.  This 
; j i is  evidenced  by  the  faet  that  chlorine  water  reacts  acid  with  litmus  before 

liit  bleaches  ; and  some  hypochlorous  acid  can  be  separated  by  distillation, 
i 1 However,  the  amount  of  the  two  acids  present  Avhen  the  system  is  in  equih- 
1 Ibriura  is  very  small.  If  one  of  the  products,  say  hydrochloric  acid,  be 
p I removed,  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed  and  the  reaction  proceeds  in  the 
: (direction  needed  to  re-estabhsh  equihbrium.  If  freshly  precipitated 
i I mercuric  oxide,  for  example,  be  present,  the  hydrochloric  acid  reacts  with 

I I the  mercuric  oxide  ; forming  mercuric  chloride,  HgCl2.  The  hypochlorous 
i i acid  is  such  a weak  acid  that  it  has  practically  no  action  on  the  mercuric 

■ ( oxide.  The  action  of  chlorme  on  water  containing  mercuric  oxide  is 
1 1 therefore  represented  : HgO  + HoO  + 2CI2  ^ HgCl2  + 2H0C1.  Similarly, 
I if  calcium  carbonate  be  suspended  in  the  water : CaCO^j  -j-  H2O  -j-  2CI, 
: CaCl2  + CO2  + 2HOC1.  If  the  resulting  hquid  be  distilled,  a dilute 

I solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  passes  over. 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  cold  solutions  of  alkali  hydroxides.-—A 
' I similar  action  occurs  if  cold  water  containing  a little  potassium  hydroxide 
be  treated  with  chlorine,  but  both  acids  are  neutralized : 


H2O  + CI2 


j HOCl  HOCl  + KOH  = KOCl  + H2O 

{ and 

IhCI  HCl  + KOH  = KCl  + H2O 


' I equihbrium  is  disturbed,  and  the  reaction  from  left  to  right  is  almost  com- 
I plete.  The  net  result  of  the  reaction  is  represented  : CI2  H-  2KOH  KCl 
+ KOCl  + H2O.  The  resulting  solution  is  called  eau  de  Javelles — 
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so  named  because  it  was  prepared  by  C.  L.  Berthollet’s  process  at  Javcl, 
a suburb  of  Paris,  in  1792.  In  1834,  A.  J.  Balard  proved  that  eau  do 
Javelles  is  a mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  hypochlorite.  The  solu- 
tion is  sometimes  used  for  bleaching  purposes.  If  sodium  hydroxide  bo 
employed,  as  suggested  by  A.  G.  Labarraque,  in  1820,  the  so-called 
“ chlorinated  soda,”  or  Labarraque’ s solution,  is  obtained.  The  electrolysis 
of  cold  solutions  of  sodium  or  potassium  chloride  furnishes  sodium  or  potas- 
sium hydroxide  and  chlorine.  If  the  products  of  electrolysis  are  allowed 
to  intermix,  sodium  or  potassium  hypochlorites  are  formed  in  a similar 


manner. 

Preparation. — As  indicated  above,  a little  hypochlorous  acid  accom- 
panied by  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  when  chlorine  monoxide  is  dissolved 
in  water.  Hypochlorous  acid  can  be  obtained  by  distilling  a solution  of 
bleaching  powder  or  eau  do  Javelles  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Almost  all 
the  hypochlorous  acid  is  liberated  by  the  dilute  nitric  acid  : KOGl  HNO^ 
^ KNO,  + HOCl,  while  the  chloride  is  scarcely  affected  since  so  little 
nitric  acid  is  present : KCl  + HNO3  ^ KNO3  + HCl.  To  avoid  this 
latter  reaction,  a weak  acid  like  boric  acid  is  more  efficient  than  nitric 
acid  because  a very  great  excess  of  boric  acid  must  be  present  before 
appreciable  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  can  be  set  free. 

Properties. — -Pure  hypochlorous  acid  free  from  water  has  not  been 
obtained  because  the  acid  is  so  very  unstable.  It  can  be  concentrated 
so  as  to  form  a golden-yellow  liquid,  but  only  the  yellowish  solutions  con- 
taining about  5 per  cent,  of  HOCl  can  be  distilled  wthout  decomposition. 
More  concentrated  solutions  are  decomposed  on  warming  mto  chloric 
(HCIO.,)  and  hydrochloric  acids  ; 3HOC1  = HCIO3  + 2HC1 ; followed  by 
the  reaction  HCl  + HOCl  = H.3O  + CI3,  for  hypochlorous  acid  is  de- 
composed by  acids,  and  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  chlorine  of  both  acids 
is  set  free.  Hypochlorous  acid  is  a monobasic  acid  and  forms  salts  with 
bases.  The  radicle  “ CIO  ” is  a monad,  and  its  compounds  mth  the  bases 
are  called  hypochlorites.  Highly  concentrated  solutions  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  saturated  with  chlorine  and  evaporated  at  a low  temperature, 
furnish  needle-like  crystals  of  sodium  hypochlorite— NaOCI.6H.3O— con- 
taminated with  about  3 per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride.  Similarly,  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  milk  of  lime,  and  further  concentrating  the  resulting 
solution  by  the  alternate  addition  of  more  lime  and  chlorine,  crystals  of 
calcium  hypochlorite— Ca(OCl)2— have  been  obtained.  The  crystals  are 
not  deliquescent,  and  keepwell.  Hypochlorous  acid  is  so  feeble  in  strength 
that  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  is  sufficient  to  displace  the  acid  from 

^ ^\he  oxidizing  action  of  hypochlorous  acid.— When  warmed,  hypo- 
chlorous acid  not  only  furnishes  chloric  acid— HCIO3— as 
but  it  is  also  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen ; 2HOL1 
+ 0...  This  reaction  is  particularly  active  in  sunlight,  and  in  the  Presence 
of  oxidizing  agents.  Thus  with  silver  oxide:  Ag.^O -f  2H0G1  - -AgO 
+ H 0 + 0 If  a little  nickel  or  cobalt  nitrate  solution  be  added  to 
wate^  containing  hypochlorous  acid  and  the  mixture  warmed  m a flask 
oxygen  is  evoWed:  2HOC1  = 2HC1  + O,^.  The  cobalt  salt  aets  as  a 

catalytic  agent.  The  mechanism  of  the  reaction  is  generally  supposed 
to  involve  the  concurrent  reactions  corresponding  with  the  ^^ansfornm 
of  the  cobalt  o.xide : GoO  C03O3  GoO  G0.3O3  ->  etc.  When  ox>  gen 
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iis  prepared  by  this  process,  bleaching  powder  suspended  in  water  is  the 
lusu^al  source  of  the  hypochlorous  acid.  In  illustration  ot  the  oxidizing 
action  of  hypochlorous  acid,  calcium  hypochlorite  or  bleaching  powdei 
lanay  be  boiled  for  some  time  wth  a solution  of  lead  acetate,  puce  coloured 
Head  dioxide,  PbO.„  will  be  precipitated  ; and  if  boiled  with  a solution  of  a 
mianganous  salt,  manganese  dioxide,  MnO^,  uull  be  precipitated.  Moie 
iprolonged  boiling  may  give  a green  solution  of  calciuni  manganate,  or  a 
mink  coloured  solution  of  calcium  permanganate  Ca(Mn04)2. 

The  rapid  decomposition  of  hypochlorous  acid  in  sunlight  renders  it 
, probable  that  the  action  of  hght  on  chlorine  water  results  in  the  formation 
(Of  the  hypochlorous  acid  by  hydrolysis:  CL  + HoO  = HCl  + HOCl,  is 
lat  once  decomposed  : 2H0C1  = 2HC1  + 0.„  so  that  the  hydrolysis  goes  to 
(completion,  and  leaves,  as  final  products,  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  and 

^Jest When  mercurv  is  shaken  up  wth  an  aqueous  solution  of  hypo- 

. chlorous  acid,  a bro^vn“ish-yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxyehlonde 
HeO.Hi^CL,  is  formed  ; this  is  partly  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  V\  ith 
chlorine  water  mercurj^  gives  a white  precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride, 
HgCl ; hence  the  reaction  can  be  used  to  distinguish  between  hjqio- 
chlorous  acid  and  chlorine  water. 

§ 3.  Bleaching  Powder. 

History. — Tlie  bleaching  properties  of  Javel  water  were  discovered 
by  C.  L.  Bcrthollet  in  1785.  The  facts  were  communicated  to  James 
Watt  in  Paris  about  the  same  time,  and  Watt  soon  afterwards  brought  the 
news  to  Glasgow.  In  1798,  Charles  Tennant  patented  a process  for  the 
use  of  cheaper  lime  in  place  of  potash.  The  patent  was  later  declared 
void  because  hme  had  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Lancashire  prior 

to  Tennant’s  patent.  • 1 n i 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  calcium  hydroxide.— If  chlorine  be  allowed 
to  act  upon  an  aqueous  solution  of  a bivalent  base,  say  calcium  hydroxide, 
in  place  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  a molecule  of  each  of  the  twci 
monobasic  acids,  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  water,  is  neutralized 
by  one  molecule  of  the  base,  and  what  seems  to  be  a mixed  salt  is  tormecl : 

.OH  , HOCl 
HCl 


Ca< 


OH 


: Ca<^j^*  + 2H.0 


The  salt  Cl— Ca— OCl  is  called  “bleaching  powder”  or  “chloride  of 
hme.”  This  substance  may  also  be  regarded  as  a molecular  compoum 
of  calcium  chloride  vith  calcium  hypochlorite:  CaCL-CafOCllo.  llie 
constitution  of  bleaching  powder  has  been  much  discussed  and  the  subject 
is  yet  far  from  being  definitely  settled.  It  is  very  probable;  that  bleaching 
powder  contains  but  little  calcium  chloride  because  (D  the  chlorine  can 
be  expelled  from  it  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide.  This  w'ould  not  be 
the  case  if  calcium  chloride  were  present ; (2)  calcium  chloride  is  veiy 
dehquescent,  bleaching  powder  is  not ; and  calcium  chloride  is  readily 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  whereas  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bleaching  powdei 
contains  but  traces  of  calcium  chloride.  Under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances lime  can  be  saturated  with  no  more  than  43^  per  cent,  of  available 
chlorine.  The  facts  correspond  w'ith  the  formula  Ca(OCl)Cl  first  suggested. 
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wCarOn/^Tr'*^^  powder  is  best  represented  as  Ca(OCl)Cl + 

wGa(OH)2,  where  w is  very  nearly  one-half,  or  2Ca(OCl)Cl  -f  Ca(OH)i  ^ 

r.f  powder  is  made  on  a large  scale  by  the  action 

of  chlorine  on  slaked  lime.  Ca(OH),.  The  lime  is  spread  in  3-  or  SS 
layers  on  perforated  shelves  in  a large  chamber,  and  then  raked  into 
of  eblT-  through  the  chambers.  At  first  the  absorption 

oter  from  tim^Jo’  f ^^^erwards  slows  dovm.  The  lime  is  then  toned 

for  12  to  24  1 ^ ^ surface.  After  standing 

to  absorb  the  excess  of  chlorine.  The  amount  of  chlorine  absorbed  is 
“(OCl)Cr+^^^  IS  represented  by  the  equation:  Ca(0H)2  + Cl, 

commercial  value  of  the  bleaching  powde? 
depends  on  the  amount  of  available  chlorine  it  contains.  The  amount  of 

X If  the'  preparation,  temperature, 

etc  If  the  temperature  be  kept  between  30°  and  40°,  a bleaching  powder 

containing  about  40  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine  has  been  prepared 

of  powder.— The  proce.ss  for  the  determination 

of  the  available  chloride  depends  upon  the  fact  that  sodium  arsenite  is 
Midized  to  sodium  arsenate  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  bleaching  powder. 
Hence  a standard  solution  of  sodium  arsenite  is  added  to  a known  Liount 
of  an  aqueous  solution  bleaching  powder  until  the  solution  no  longer  gives 
a blue  coloration  with  iodized  starch  paper.  This  shows  that  no  available 
c lorme  is  present.  The  amount  of  sodium  arsenite  used  in  the  experi- 
the  bleaching  powder  by  the  followmg  equation : 

r'DinniIni  — NagAsO^  -f-  CaCl,,  and  the  theoretical  amount  of 

l^a(U01)Cl  can  therefore  be  readily  computed. 

water  and  acids. — If  bleaching  powder  be  treated 
wth  cold  water,  it  forms  a strongly  alkaline  solution,  and  insoluble  calcium 
hydroxide  remains.  It  is  probable  that  the  action  is  due  to  the  hydrolysia 
of  the  calf  u^  i^  hlorito  = Ca(OCl).,  + CaCl,  ; followed 

^ - ^^2^)  — Ca(OH)2  + 2HOC1.  If  the  bleacliing  powder  be 

^ypcchlorous  acid,  HOQ,  is  formed: 
Ga(OCl)Cl  -f  HCl  — GaCl,  -f  HOCl.  If  an  excess  of  acid  be  present, 
the  hypochlorous  acid  is  decomposed,  forming  water  and  chlorine : HOCl 
+ HCl  = H,0  -|-  Cl,. 

Bleaching  powder  decomposes  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  moisture, 
ihe  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  also  reacts  like  a feeble  acid  as  indicated 
above.  Bleaching  powder  also  decomposes  slowly  when  kept  in  a well- 
stoppered  bottle.  When  heated  with  ammonia,  nitrogen  is  obtained: 
2NH,  + 3Ca(OCl)Cl  = 3H,0  + 3CaCl,  -f  N,  ; and  when  boiled  with 
water  and  a little  cobalt  salt,  oxygen  is  obtained  as  indicated  above.  Thus, 
hypochlorous  acid,  chlorine,  and  oxygen  can  be  obtained  from  bleaching 
powder. 

Bleaching.— In  bleaching  by  eau  de  Javelles  or  by  bleaching  powder,  the 
fabric  is  steeped  in  a dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  bleaching  agent,  and  then 
m dilute  acid.  Hypochlorous  acid  is  thus  produced,  and  then  free  chlorine. 
Ihe  free  chlorine  does  its  work  Avithin  the  fibres  of  the  wet  fabric  as 
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iindicated  on  p.  239.  The  bleaching  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  generally 
^stated  to  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  chlorine  it  contains,  supposing 
tthe  latter  were  free  : 2CL  + 2H2O  = 4HC1  + 0.^  ; 4H0C1  = 4HC1  + 20.^. 
; IBut  it  must  be  remembered  that  two  atoms  of  chlorine  are  needed  to  form 
cone  molecule  of  HOCl,  since  an  equivalent  amount  of  HCl  is  formed  at 
tthe  same  time. 

§ 4.  Potassium  and  Barium  Chlorates. 

The  manufacture  of  potassium  chlorate,  KCIO3.— We  have  seen  that 
vwhen  chlorine  is  passed  into  a cold  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  a 
nmixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  hypochlorite  is  formed ; and  when  the 
■solution  of  the  hypochlorite  is  boiled,  it  decomposes,  forming  a mixture 
tt'of  potassium  chlorate  and  chloride.  A similar  result  is  obtained  when 

I chlorine  is  passed  into  a hot  (70°)  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  : 
6K0H  + 3CI2  = KCIO3  + 5KC1  + 3H.2O ; and  the  two  salts — potassium 
chloride  and  potassium  chlorate — can  be  separated  by  fractional  crystalli- 
zation. Potassium  chlorate  is  far  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding 
chloride,  p.  17.  C.  L.  Berthollet  (1786-8)  first  isolated  this  salt,  although 
it  appears  to  have  been  known  to  J.  R.  Glauber  (1658)  who  mistook  it  for 
saltpetre.  The  above  method  of  preparation  is  due  to  J.  L.  Gav-Lusfac 
(1818). 

Liebig  s process  of  manufacture. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount 
of  chlorate  obtained  from  a given  amount  of  potassium  hydroxide  is  small 
because  one  molecule  of  potassium  chlorate  is  accompanied  by  five  mole- 
cules of  potassium  chloride  as  by-product.  This  loss  is  serious  because 
tthe  potassium  hydroxide  is  relatively  expensive.  This  led  J.  von  Liebig 
((1842)  to  modify  the  process.  It  is  cheaper  to  substitute  a hot  solution  of 
•■^slaked  lime  in  water  for  the  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  In  that  case  : 
66Ca(OH)2  4-  6CL  = Ca(C103)2  -(-  SCaCL  + 6H.,0.  The  clear  solution  of 
ccalcium  chlorate  and  chloride  is  concentrated  a little  by  evaporation,  and 
.la  slight  excess  of  potassium  chloride  is  added.  Potassium  chlorate  has  but 
solubility  of  the  corresponding  calcium  salt,  and  is  far  less 
^soluble  than  the  other  two  chlorides ; hence,  by  a further  concentration  of 
tthe  solution,  the  least  soluble  potassium  chlorate  separates:  Ca(C103)2 
^^ClOj  -f  CIaCl2.  The  potassium  chlorate  so  obtained  is 
[punned  by  recrystalhzation. 

process  of  manufacture. — The  old  process  of  J.  von 
LLdebig  is  now  almost  displaced  by  the  electrolytic  process.  Hot  solutions 
of  potassium  chloride  are  electrolyzed.  The  initial  and  end  stages  of  the 
rceactions  are  represented  : KCl  -f  3H2O  = KCIO3  -(-  3H2 ; but  no  doubt 
chlorine  is  first  formed  (p.  236) ; then  potas.sium  hypochlorite  ; and  finally 
ootassium  chlorate.  The  sparingly  soluble  potassium  chlorate  crystal- 
lizes from  the  solution  during  the  electrolysis,  and  thus  gives  trouble. 
Mnce  100  c.c.  of  water  at  20°  dissolve  about  99  grams  of  sodium  chlorate ; 
iind  100  c.c.  of  water,  about  7’2  grams  of  potassium  chlorate,  it  is  best  to 
nrst  prepare  sodium  chlorate  by  the  electrolysis  of  sodium  chloride ; and 
solution  with  potassium  chloride  as  in  the  case  of  calcium 
chlorate  described  above.  Potassium  chlorate  can  be  readily  isolated  by 
fractional  crystallization. 

Ihe  solubility  and  the  action  of  heat  on  potassium  chlorate  have  been 
lescribed  previously.  Potassium  chlorate  is  used  medicinally;  in  the 
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manufacture  of  matches,  fireworks,  and  explosives ; as  an  oxidizing  agent 
in  chemical  processes,  for  the  ])reparation  of  small  quantities  of  oxygen ; etc.  'S} 

Barium  chlorate,  Ba(C10.,).2. — Tliis  salt  can  be  prepared  by  the  electro-  | 
lysis  of  a solution  of  barium  chloride  ; or  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a hot 
solution  of  barium  hydroxide,  or  on  water  containing  barium  carbonate  ■ 
in  suspension.  The  separation  of  barium  chlorate  and  barium  chloride  I 
by  fractional  crystallization  is  rather  difficult  because  the  two  salts  arc  f 
almost  equally  soluble  in  water.  It  is  best  to  cool  the  crystallizing  solu- 
tion to  0°,  at  which  temperature  100  parts  of  a saturated  solution  contain 
16-9  grams  of  barium  chlorate  ; and  100  grams  of  a saturated  solution 
contain  24  grams  of  barium  chloride ; at  10°,  the  corresponding  solubih-  • 
ties  are  21  and  25  ; and  at  20°,  25  and  26. 

§ 5.  Chloric  Acid. 

Preparation. — The  chlorates,  as  we  have  seen,  were  fii-st  made  by 
C.  L.  Berthollet,  and  J.  L.  Gay-Lussac  (1814)  obtained  chloric  acid  by  the 
following  process;  A solution  of,  say,  80  grams  of  barium  chlorate  in 
170  c.c.  of  water  is  treated  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
(24'3  grams  of  H^SO^  in  200  c.c.  of  water),  when  barium  sulphate  and  chloric 
acid  are  formed  : Ba(C103)2  + H2SO,,  = BaSO^  -f  2HC10.,.  Tlie  clear 
solution  of  chloric  acid  is  decanted  from  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate, 
and  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  Solutions 
containing  more  than  about  40  per  cent.  HCIO3  cannot  be  prepared, 
because  the  chloric  acid  then  decomposes  spontaneously  into  free  chlorine, 
oxygen,  perchloric  acid — HCIO4 — and  water.  The  first  action  is  probably ; 
2HCIO3  = HCIO4  -f  HCIO2 ; the  chlorous  acid,  HCIO2,  so  formed  reacts 
with  the  chloric  acid,  forming  chlorine  peroxide,  CIO2 : HCIO2  -f  HCIO3 
^H.20 -f  2CIO2 ; and  the  chlorine  peroxide  breaks  down  into  chlorine 
and  oxygen  : 2CIO2  = CI2  -f  2O2,  as  indicated  below.  The  initial  and  end 
products  of  the  completed  reaction  are  represented:  SHClOy  = HCIO, 

+ H.,0  + CI2  + 2O2. 

Properties. — The  concentrated  solution  of  chloric  acid  so  prepared  is  a 
colourless  viscid  liquid  with  a pungent  smell.  It  readily  decomposes  on 
exposure  to  fight.  The  solution  is  stable  in  darkness  provided  organic 
matter  be  absent.  Wood,  paper,  etc.,  decompose  the  acid  at  once — very  ' 
often  -with  spontaneous  combustion.  Blue  litmus  is  first  rcddencd  and  , 
then  bleached  by  the  acid.  Even  in  a dilute  solution,  chloric  acid  is  a 
powerful  bleaching  agent.  The  acid  is  monobasic,  forming  a series  of  1. 
salts — chlorates — -where  “CIO3”  acts  as  a univalent  radicle.  The  anliy-  ! 
dride  of  the  acid — chlorine  pentoxide,  ClyOg — is  not  known.  1 

The  chlorates. — The  chlorates  are  powerful  oxidizing  agents.  An  ex-  .1 
plosion  may  occur  if  a chlorate  be  mixed  nuth  organic  matter,  charcoal,  1 
sulphur,  etc,,  and  the.  mixture  struck  with  a hammer,  or  heated.  Hence  f 
mixtures  of  chlorates  with  such  materials  must  not  be  ground  together  | 
with  a pestle  and  mortar.  The  materials  should  be  ground  separately,  | 
and  then  carefully  mixed  on  paper  with  a feather.  Phosphorus  in  contact  ^ 
with  a chlorate  may  explode  spontaneously.  Thus  if  a drop  of  a solution 
of  phosphorus  in  carbon  disulphide  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a little  potassium  i 
chlorate,  a loud  explosion  occurs  as  soon  as  the  carbon  disulphide  has 
evaporated. 
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I The  chlorates  are  all  soluble  in  water.  Potassium  chlorate  is  one  of 
itthe  least  soluble  of  the  chlorates.  The  salts  are  fairly  stable,  but  decompose 
idnto  chlorides  and  oxygen  when  heated.  The  chlorates  are  recognized 
giving  no  precipitate  with  silver  niti'ate  ; although,  after  ignition,  the 
ssilver  nitrate  vtII  give  a precipitate  of  silver  chloride  ■with  an  aqueous 
^solution  of  the  residue.  If  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  indigo  sulphate 
hbe  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a chlorate,  and  the  liquid  be  acidified 
^’with  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid,  or  a sulphite  be  added,  the  chloric 
■lacid  is  reduced  to  a lower  chlorine  oxide  which  bleaches  the  blue  colour 
of  the  indigo. 

Composition.— The  composition  of  chloric  acid  was  established  by 
JJ.  S.  Stas’  analyses  of  silver  chlorate.  A kno\vn  amount  of  silver  chlorate 
was  reduced  to  the  chloride  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid.  Previous 
analyses  had  established  the  exact  composition  of  silver  chloride.  Stas 
Mound  that  100  grams  of  silver  chlorate  furnished  : 


Silver  chloride- 
Oxygen  . . 

Silver  chlorate 


-AgCl 74'9206  grams. 

26-0795 


100-0000 


IThe  molecular  weight  of  silver  chloride  is  143-4.3  ; and  the  atomic  weight 
joDf  oxygen  is  16.  By  division,  74-9206  ^ 143-34  = 0-52 ; and  25-0795 
16  = 1-58.  Hence  the  ratio  of  silver  chloride  to  oxygen  in  the  silver 
cbhlorate  is  as  1 : 3 ; or  the  empirical  formula  of  silver  chloride  is  AgClO,, 
ixnd  of  the  acid  HCIO3.  The  molecular  weight  of  the  acid  has  not  been 
iietermined  satisfactorily. 


§ 6.  Chlorine  Peroxide. 


Molecular  weight,  0102  = 67-46.  Melting  point,  —79°;  boiling  point,  9°. 
i/apour  density,  67-29  (Hj  = 2)  ; 2-39  (air  = 1).  ^ ‘ 

Preparation. — While  studying  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
upon  potassium  chlorate,  H.  Da^vy  (1811)  found  that  a highly  explosive  gas 
»vas  produced.  Finely  powdered  potas- 
■idum  chlorate  is  gradually  added  to 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a small 
iiask  or  retort  A,  Fig.  122.  The  salt 
dissolves,  producing  a reddish- broxvn 
liquid,  but  no  gas  is  evolved  if  the 
liquid  be  kept  colcL  When  the  solu- 
■ion  is  gradually  warmed,  by  placing 
ihe  retort  in  a vessel,  JB,  of  warm 
water,  taking  care  not  to  heat  the 
:llass  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in 
!ihe  retort,  chlorine  peroxide  is  evolved 

a gas.  The  first  action  of  the  ^10.  122.— Preparation  of  Chlorine 
'ulphuric  acid  is  to  form  chloric  acid : eroxi  e. 

LCIO3  -f-  HgSO^  = KHSO.J  + HCIO3  ; and  the  chloric  acid  is  then  de- 
omposed  into  perchloric  acid,  HCllO,,  chlorine  peroxide,  and  water : 
iHClOa  = HCIO4  -f  2CIO2  + H.,0. 

Properties. — Chlorine  peroxide  is  a reddish-yellow  gas  tvith  an  un- 
pleasant smell  which  produces  headache.  The  gas  is  much  heavier  than 
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air,  and  it  is  collected  by  the  upward  displacement  of  air,  C,  since  R de- 
composes in  contact  with  mercury,  and  it  is  fairly  soluble  m water.  \\  ater 
at  4°  dissolves  about  twenty  times  its  volume  of  the  gas.  men  the  solu- 
tion is  cooled  to  lower  temperatures  a crystalline  hydrate  separates— 
possibly  as  C10.,.8H.,0.  On  standing,  in  the  dark,  an  aqueous  solution  of 
chlorine  peroxide  forms  a mixture  of  chloric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  'y^en 
the  gas  is  eooled,  it  condenses  to  a dark  red  liquid  which  boils  at  9 , 
and  the  liquid  ean  be  frozen  to  orange-coloured  crystals  meltmg  at  79  . 
Chlorine  peroxide  is  very  unstable.  It  deeomposes  with  explosiveyiolence 
if  an  electric  spark  be  passed  through  the  gas,  or  if  a hot  wire  be  intrm 
duced  into  the  gas.  Chlorine  peroxide  also  decomposes  into  its  elements 
if  it  be  exposed  to  the  light.  The  gas  is  Uable  to  suddenly  explode, 
especially  if  in  the  liquid  or  solid  condition,  or  if  organic  matter  be  present. 
Chlorine  peroxide  is  a powerful  oxidizing  agent — a piece  of  phosphorus, 
sugar  or  other  combustible  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  the  gas. 

Two  welbknown  experiments  may  be  eited  to  illustrate  this 

tL^rn:"tzs  of  s fVTni  r 

iTf pfJftCoi'..  the  chlopiL  po'o-itle  *>“h  » lorm.d  Ignite,  the  .ug»,  .tnd 
the  flame  rapidly  spreads  throughout  the  mass. 

fomoosition -Gay-Lussac  determined  the  composition  of  chlOTine 
pero^r^y  paling  tL  gas  through  a capiUary  tube  tvith  three  bulbs  of 
Lown  capacity.  The  capillary  tube  was  heated  before  the  gas  entered 
theTulbrSomposltion  took  place  in  the  capiUary  tube  tnthou  eg; 
plosion  The  bulbs  therefore  contained  the  decomposition  products  of 
the  chlorine  peroxide— chlorine  and  oxygen.  The  chlorme  was  determined 
ly  absorptioS  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  the  oxygen  in  ^ 
tube  It  was  found  that  100  volumes  of  the  peroxide  furnished  67  1 
Volumes  of  oxygen  and  32'9  volumes  of  chlorme.  Hence  it  was  inferred 

2C10,  =__ci^+ 

2 Vols.  1 Vol.  2 Vols. 

and  by  the  application  of  Avogadro’s  hypothesis,  that  equal  volumes 

neroxide  is  CIO,.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  vapour  density— 6 1 

toe  formula  CIO.,.  Thus  the  chlorine  in  chlorine  peroxide  appears, 
first  sight  to  be  ^ 

perox-rL^rT^^^^^^^  f ali,  say  Pota^ium 

t ™r+ 4iTaX^  2a 

are  readily  decomposed.  Lead  chlorite  PbfUOa).,  at  luu  u f 
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vwith  detonation.  The  soluble  chlorites  bleach  vegetable  colouring  matters, 
eeven  after  the  addition  of  arsenious  acid.  This  is  not  the  case  vdth  the 
Ihypochlorites.  Pure  chlorous  acid  has  not  been  prepared ; and  the 
ccorresponding  anhydride — chlorine  trioxide,  CLO3 — is  unknown. 

H.  Davy  prepared  a gas  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
nacid  upon  potassium  chlorate,  which  he  believed  to  be  chlorine  trioxide, 
vwith  the  composition  CI2O3,  and  which  was  termed  euchlorine.  Euchlorine, 
i however,  is  a mixture  of  chlorine  with  chlorine  peroxide  in  varjnng  pro- 
iportions.^  A mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  often 
eemployed  in  the  laboratory  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

§ 7.  Perchloric  Acid. 

Preparation. — Perchloric  acid  is  formed  when  chloric  acid  is  heated  or 
■(’exposed  to  hght : 3HC103=Cl2+HG104+202-l-H20  ; and  by  the  action  of 
rsulphuric  acid  on,  say,  potassium  perchlorate:  2KCIO4  + H2S04:?:^K.,S04 
-+2HCIO4.  Count Stadion  first  made  perchloric  acid  in  1816.  Potassium 
{perchlorate  is  prepared,  as  indicated  on  p.  171,  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
{potassium  chlorate. 

If  60  grams  of  pure  dry  potassium  perchlorate  be  distilled  under  reduced 
{pressure  in  a 300  c.o.  distilling  flask  with  1 50  to  175  grams  of  concentrated  (96  to  971 
{per  cent.)  sulphuric  acid,  a white  crystalline  mass  of  HClOi.HoO  collects  in  the 
rreceiver.  The  water  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  during  the 
cdistillation.  By  the  redistillation  of  this  product  under  reduced  pressure,  pure 
{perchloric  acid  can  be  obtained. 

Electrolytic  process  of  manufacture. — Perchloric  acid  and  the  per- 
cchlorates  ean  be  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  chloric  acid  and  the 
cchlorates  respectively.  The  chlorate  is  not  direetly  oxidized,  as  was  once 
ssupposed.  The  chlorate  ions  appear  at  the  anode  during  the  electrolysis ; 
IKClOg  = K'  + CIO3',  when  the  ions  are  discharged  at  the  electrodes,  the 
[potassium  reacts  with  the  water  forming  hydrogen  and  the  chlorate  ion 
fforms  chloric  acid  which  decomposes  as  indicated  above  into  perchloric  and 
cchlorous  acids  and  oxygen : 2CIO3  + HjO  = HCIO4  + HCIO^  + O.  The 
coxygen  so  formed  oxidizes  the  chlorous  acid  back  to  chloric  acid : HCIO.2 
+ 0 = HCIO.,.  The  initial  and  end  products  are  therefore  represented: 
22KCIO3  + 2H2O  = 2KCIO4  + 2H2. 

Properties. — Perchloric  acid  is  a volatile  colourless  fuming  liquid;  specific 
egravity  P764  at  22°,  boils  at  14°  to  18°  under  a pressure  of  15  to  20  mm., 
aand  freezes  at  —112°  to  a crystalline  solid.  If  a drop  of  the  acid  be  brought 
iin  contact  \vith  paper  or  wood,  instantaneous  and  violent  inflammation 
'Occurs  ; if  a drop  of  the  acid  be  brought  in  contact  with  charcoal,  a violent 
^explosion  occurs.  Perchloric  acid  produces  serious  wounds  in  contact 
vwith  the  skin.  If  the  acid  be  distilled  at  ordinary  pressures,  the  hquid 
■may  gradually  become  darker  and  darker  in  colour,  and  finally  explode 
vviolently.  The  pure  acid  is  also  said  to  be  hable  to  explode  after  standing 
-some  days. 

' D.  I.  Mendele'eff  thinks  that  some  chlorine  trioxide,  CbO^ — vapour  density  ] 1 9 
— is  present  because  the  vapour  density  of  euchlorine,  according  to  L.  Pebal,  is 
' -about  80  ; and  the  vapour  density  of  chlorine  peroxide  is  67'3,  and  of  chlorine, 
!'71.  Mixtures  of  these  two  would  give  too  low  a vapour  density.  Some  of  the 
' chlorine  peroxide,  however,  may  be  present  as  ChOj. 
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The  action  of  water. — ^When  di'opped  into  water,  the  two  combine 
witli  a hissing  sound,  and  the  evolution  of  much  heat : HCIO^  + Aq 
= HCIO  aq  -|-  20‘3  Cals.  Perchloric  acid  forms  five  hydrates  oontaimng 
respectively  1,  2,  2'5,  3,  and  3‘5  molecules  of  water.  The  monohydrate 
is  formed  by  adchng  water  to  the  pure  acid  until  crystals  begin  to  appear. 
This  hydrate  melts  at  50°,  and  freezes  at  the  same  temperature,  forming 
long  nwdle-like  ciystals.  Solutions  more  concentrated  than  71 -6  per  cent. 
HCIO,  lose  HC104when  distilled,  and  less  concentrated  solutions  lose  water. 
The  ‘‘constant  boiling  acid”  contains  71 -6  per  cent,  of  HCIO4,  boih  at 
203°  and  distils  unchanged  in  composition.  It  fumes  slightly  in  air,  and 
may  be  preserved  indefinitely,  even  in  light.  Perchloric  acid  slowly 

volatilizes  at  138°  without  decomposition. 

Thermochemistry  of  the  oxychlorine  acids.— Perchloric  acid  is  not  so 
powerful  an  oxidizing  agent  as  chloric  acid,  and  this  in  turn  is  less  vigorous 
than  hypochlorous  acid.  This  corresponds  with  the  greater  amount  of 
available  energy  per  atom  of  available  oxygen  associated  with  hypochlorous 
acid  than  with  either  chloric  or  perchloric  acid.  For  instance,  the  thermo- 
chemical equations  are  represented ; 

HOClaq  = HClaq  -f  0 + 9‘3  Cals.  ; or  9’3  Cals,  per  atom  of  oxygen. 

HCIO  aq  = HClaq  + 30  + 15'3  Cals.  ; or  5T  Cals,  per  atom  of  oxygen. 

HCloJaq  = HClaq  + 40  + 0'7  Cals.  ; or  0'2  Cals,  per  atom  of  oxygen. 

Since  the  bleaching  effect  of  these  reagents  is  supposed  to  depend  upon 
the  action  of  nascent  oxygen,  it  follows  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  par- 
ticular need  for  the  assumption  that  atomic  oxygen  is  more  active  than 
molecular  oxygen,  because  the  “ nascent  oxygen  is  associated  mth  a 
larger  amount  of  available  energy,  which  can  do  cheniical  work.  The 
available  energy  of  each  acid  must  be  added  to  that  whmh  free  oxygen 
could  give  if  it  alone  were  performing  the  same  oxidation  ; accoidmg 
to  th^e  principle  of  maximum  work,  the  amomit  of  enerp  degraded  durmg 
a chenfical  ruction  measures  the  “ tendency  of  a reaction 
Hence  the  greater  oxidizing  properties  of  these  acids  must,  least  in 
part  be  due^  to  the  greater  amount  of  available  energy  associated  m.h 

forms  salts— perchlorates— where  the  radicle  “ CIO4’  is  univalent.  HenM 
perchloric  acid  is  monobasic.  The  potassium  salt  is  one  of  the  least  solub 
Silorates.  It  is  practicaUy  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  M hen 
perchloric  acid  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  wS^f 

salt  potassium  perchlorate  is  quantitatively  precipitated.  The  weight  0 
notssium  so  obtained  enables  the  amount  0 potassmm  m 

to  be  computed.  Unlike  the  chlorate.,  the  perohloraW 
are  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  ; nor  do  they  yield  an  explosi 

'cLS  ar^eTrtrrhSSite  in  naLe 

““c„CoSten.-10  03  gram,  of  perchloric  imid  were  j. 

:Sed  with 
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t absolute  alcohol  to  remove  the  potassium  acetate.  The  residual  potassium 
I perchlorate  was  dried  and  weighed.  The  potassium  perclilorate  was 
1 ignited  to  drive  off  the  oxygen.  The  results  were  : 

Potassium  perchlorate 13' 8326  grams 

Potassium  chloride,  KCl 7'4434  „ 

Oxygen „ 


The  composition  of  the  residual  potassium  chloride,  by  a previous 
(analysis,  is  knovm  to  be  KCl  with  a molecular  weight  74-56.  Divide 
tthe  amount  of  oxygen  by  16,  and  the  amount  of  potassium  chloride  by 
’74-56  to  get  the  atomic  ratio  KCl  I 0.  This  was  found  to  be  KCl  : 0 
= 1 : 4 corresponding  with  the  empirical  formula  KCIO^  for  the  potassium 
I salt,  and  HCIO4  for  the  acid.  If  the  acid  is  monobasic  the  formula  must  be 
HCIO4 ; if  dibasic,  H2CI2O8,  etc.  If  the  acid  is  dibasic,  it  would  probably 
be  possible  to  prepare  an  acid  salt,  KHCI2O8.  The  acid  salt  has  not  been 
made,  hence  the  analytical  data  may  be  taken  as  circumstantial  evidence 
that  the  molecular  formula  of  the  salt  is  KCIO4.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  probable  molecular  formula  of  an  acid  by  chemical 
analysis,  and  mutatis  mutandis  also  of  a base.  By  the  same  argument 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  formula  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  probably  H2F2, 
because  it  behaves  as  a dibasic  acid. 

Chlorine  heptoxide. — Perchloric  anhydride — CI2O7— is  obtained^  by 
digesting  perchloric  acid  with  phosphorus  pentoxide  cooled  to  10  for 
some  time,  and  then  distilling  the  mixture  at  82°.  The  chlorine  heptoxide 
condenses  to  a colourless  volatile  oil  which  decomposes  in  a few  days.  It 
is  explosive,  and  reacts  wth  water,  forming  perchloric  acid.  Clilorine 
heptoxide  was  isolated  by  Michael  and  Conn  in  1900. 


§ 8.  The  'Valency  of  Chlorine. 

The  oxides  and  oxyacids  of  chlorine  so  far  considered  are 


Oxides 

Chlorine  monoxide 
[Chlorine  trioxide 
Chlorine  peroxide 
Chlorine  pentoxide 
Clilorine  heptoxide 


CloO 

CI..O3] 

CIO2 

CbO,] 

CljO, 


Acids. 
Hypochlorous  acid 
Chlorous  acid  . 

Chloric  acid 
Perchloric  acid 


HCIO 

HCIO2 

HCIO2 

HCIO, 


The  anhydrides  indicated  in  the  brackets  hate  not  been  prepared, 
while  hypochlorous  and  chloric  acids  are  only  known  in  soluticm.  The 
constitution  of  these  compounds  is  by  no  means  clear.  Some  base  the 
graphic  formulae  on  bivalent  oxygen  and  univalent  chlorine : 

HO— 0—0— Cl  HO— 0—0— 0— Cl 

Chloric  acid.  Perchloric  acid. 

Carbon  compounds  with  chains  of  oxygen  atoms  are  usually  le^stable 
the  longer  the  chain  of  oxygen.  Here  the  contrary  is  the  case,  HOC!  is 
least  stable,  and  HOOOOCl  is  the  most  stable  of  these  acids.  Some  there- 
fore, suppose  that  the  chain  formula  are  improbable,  and  that  chlorine 
monoxide  is  constituted  like  nitrogen  monoxide ; chlorine  peroxide  hke 
nitrogen  peroxide,  and  chloric  acid  like  nitric  acid,  namely 

«>0  HO-CK5  H0-Cl<g>0 

Perchloric  acid. 


Cl' 


Chlorine  monoxide. 


Chloric  acid. 
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where  chlorine  may  be  uni-  and  ter-valent.  The  nitrogen  oxides  udll  be 
described  later.  Others  consider  that  in  chloric  acid  the  chlorine  is 
quinquevalent ; and  in  perchloric  acid,  septavalent. 

0 

n>Cl— OH  O-Cl-OH 

0^ 

Chloric  acid.  Perchloric  acid. 

The  existence  of  compounds  hke  iodine  trichloride,  etc.,  are  difficult 
to  explain  other  than  by  assuming  that  the  iodine  is  multi-valent. 

§ 9.  Hypobromous  and  Hypoiodous  Acids. 

When  iodine  or  bromine  is  added  to  a cold  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia ; 
or  to  cold  solutions  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  or  barium  hydroxides, 
a colourless  liquid  is  obtained  which  possesses  bleaching  quahties.  This 
solution  resembles,  in  many  respects,  corresponding  solutions  obtained 
with  chlorine.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  in  the  case  of,  say,  iodine,  hypoio- 
date  and  iodide  are  formed  ; and  in  the  ease  of  bromine,  hypobromite 
and  bromide  are  formed.  Thus  -with  iodine : 2K0H  + I^  ^ M -f  KOI 
-f  H.,0.  A dilute  solution  of  the  corresponding  acids  can  be  made  by 
shaking  mercuric  oxide  with  a cold  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  or  iodine 
with  water.  With  bromine  : HgO  -f  H^O  -f-  2Br2  = HgBr2  -f  2H0Br. 
The  aqueous  solutions  of  these  acids  are  very  unstable,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  hypoiodites  and  hypoiodous  acid.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
hypoiodous  acid  decomposes  into  hydriodic  and  iodic  acids,  and  these  react 
together  forming  free  iodine.  The  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hypo- 
iodate  decomposes  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a few  hours  into  potassium 
iodide  and  iodate  : 3K0I  = 2KI  + KIO3.  Hypobromous  acid  decom- 
poses at  60°  into  bromine  and  water,  but  the  aqueous  solution  can  be  dis- 
tilled at  40°  in  vacuo.  Substances  resembling  bleaching  powder  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  of  iodine  upon  slaked  lime.  “ Iodine 
bleaching  powder  ” is  probably  best  represented,  Ca(IO)I ; and  “ bromine 
bleaching  powder,”  Ca(OBr)Br. 

Bromous  acid. — What  appears  to  be  a solution  of  bromous  acid,  HBr02, 
is  formed  when  bromine  water  is  agitated  Avith  a concentrated  solution 
of  silver  nitrate.  It  is  probable  that  hypobromous  acid  is  first  formed: 
AgNOa  + Br2  + H2O  = HOBr  + AgBr  -f  HNO3  ; and  that  the  hypo- 
bromous acid  is  subsequently  oxidized  : 2AgN03  -f  Br2  -f  H2O  + HOBr 
= HBr02  + 2HNO3  + 2AgBr.  However,  neither  the  acid  nor  its  salts 
have  been  isolated. 


§ 10.  Bromic  Acid. 

Potassium  bromate — KBrOg. — This  salt  can  be  made  by  dropping 
80  grams  of  bromine  slowly  into  a cold  solution  of  62  grams  of  potassium 
hydroxide  and  62  grams  of  water.  The  cold  yellow  solution  soon  deports 
crystals  of  bromate  : 6KOH  + SBr,^  = 5KBr  -f  KBrOg  + 3H23v‘ 
crystals  are  filtered  off,  and  purified  by  recrystallization  from  130  ot 
boiling  water.  Tlie  mother  hquid  contains  potassium  bromide,  KBr. 
If  an  aqueous  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  be  substituted  for  potassium 
hydroxide,  barium  bromate  is  obtamed : Ba(Br03)2-H20. 
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Bromic  acid,  HBrOg. — An  aqueous  solution  of  bromic  acid  is  made  by 
ttreating  barium  bromate  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid : 
IBalBrOala  + HjSO^  = BaS04  + 2HBr03.  The  solution  is  decanted  from 
tthe  precipitated  barium  sulphate  and  the  aqueous  solution  concentrated 
tby  evaporation  m vacuo  until  it  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  acid. 
Ilf  the  concentration  be  carried  further,  or  the  acid  be  heated,  it  decomposes 
cinto  bromine,  oxygen,  and  water. 

The  bromates  resemble  the  chlorates,  but  when  heated,  there  is  no 
ssign  of  the  formation  of  perbromates  analogous  with  perchlorates.  The 
cdecomposition  proceeds : 2KBr03  = 2KBr  + 3O2.  Some  of  the  metaUio 
Ibromates,  when  heated,  give  the  metalhc  oxide,  bromine,  and  oxygen: 
i2Mg(Br03)„  ==  2MgO  + 2Br,3  + 5O.3.  Bromine  water  in  aqueous  solution 
iis  oxidized  to  bromic  acid  by  the  action  of  chlorine  : Brj  + GH.^O  -b  SClg 
:=  lOHCl  + 2HBr03.  The  bromic  acid  so  obtained  is  mixed  mth  hydro- 
c chloric  acid. 


§ II.  Iodic  Acid. 

Potassium  iodate,  KIO3. — Potassium  iodate  can  be  made  by  the  direct 
faction  of  iodine  on  potassium  chlorate  : 2KCIO3  + I,  = 2KIO3  -f  CI2. 
'This  reaction  illustrates  how  iodine  is  able  to  replace  chlorine  in  its  oxygen 
(compounds,  although  the  reverse  action  occurs  with  the  hydrogen  com- 
) pounds  : 2HI  + Cl,  = 2HG1  + la-  These  differences  correspond  with  the 
(difference  in  the  heats  of  formation  (or  decomposition)  of  the  hydracids 
) and  the  oxyacids  : 


Hydkacids. 

H + Cl  = HCl  + 22-0  Cals. 
H + Br  = HBr  +8-4  Cals. 
H + I = HI  - 6-0  Cals. 


Oxyacids. 

H + Cl  + 30  = HCIO3  + 24-0  Cals. 
H + Br  + 30  - HBrOj  + L2  4 Cals. 
H + I 4-  30  = HIO3  + 42-(J  Cals. 


Hence  the  order  of  the  stability  of  the  hydracids  is  : HCl,  HBr,  HI ; 
i and  of  the  oxyacids  : HIO3,  HCIO3,  HBr03. 

To  prepare  potassium  iodate,  dissolve,  say,  26  grams  of  potMsium  chlorate  in 
a 200  c.c.  flask  with  120  c.c.  of  boiling  water  ; add  26  grams  of  iodine,  and  I c.c. 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  the  hot  solution.  In  a few  minutes,  cliemica 
action  begins  and  a stream  of  chlorine  escapes  from  the  flask.  \\  hen  the  violence 

of  the  reaction  has  subsided,  boil  the  solution  to  (irive  off  the  chlOTine.  ne  e 

solution  cool.  Potassium  iodate  is  less  soluble  in  cold  water  than  po  Msn^ 
chlorate,  and  accordingly  most  of  the  potassium  iodate  can  be  separatea  y 
crystallization.  Filter  off  the  crystals  of  potassium  iodate  ; dissolve  the  crys  as 
in  hot  water  ; neutraUze  the  solution  with  potassium  hydroxide  , and  coo  e 
solution.  Fairly  pure  potassium  iodate  crystallizes  from  the  solution. 

Barium  iodate,  Ba(I03)2.— This  salt  can  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
iodine  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  barium  hydroxide,  or  by  the  addition  o 
I barium  chlorate  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodate.  White 

I granular  barium  iodate  is  precipitated.  j 1 ii. 

The  preparation  of  iodic  acid,  HIO3.— Iodic  acid  can  be  made  by  the 
I process  described  for  bromic  acid,  of  course  substituting  iodine  fcir  bromine, 

I for  instance,  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  barium  iodate  ; or 
! by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  water  containing  iodine  in  suspension  ; or 
! bv  the  action  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloric  acid  on  iodin(?.  Iodic 
I acid,  however,  is  usually  made  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  iodine  with 
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nitric  acid.  The  end  products  are  usually  represented  : IOHNO3 


+ I.,  — 


2HIO3  + IONO.3  + 4H,,0.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  reaction 


^XXxV-/.>  "T  ' ■XXA2'-'*  . — -7  IV 

is  much  more  complex,  and  the  equation  does  little  more  than  show  how 
iodic  acid  can  be  one  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  add  on  iodine. 


Add  32  grams  of  powdered  iodine,  in  small  quantities  at  a time,  to  130  grama 
of  concentrated  colourless  nitric  acid  heated  in  a 600  e.c.  flask  fatted  with  a long 
neck  to  act  as  a condenser.  A current  of  air,  carbon  dioxide,  or  oxygen  is  passed 
through  the  mixture  to  remove  the  nitrogen  oxides  as  fast  m they  are  formed. 
When  the  iodine  has  all  dissolved,  and  a white  precipitate  of  iodic  acid  has  taken 
its  place,  let  the  solution  cool.  Collect  the  solid  iodic  acid  on  an  asbestos  filter, 
DisLlve  the  acid  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hot  water  ; “8“^. 
allow  the  solution  to  recrystallize  from  a 20  per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid. 
If  the  iodic  acid  so  prepared  be  not  colourless,  it  must  be  again  crystalhzed. 


The  properties  of  iodic  acid. — Iodic  acid  is  a white  crystalline  sohd 
readily  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  first  reddens  blue  htmus, 
and  then  bleaches  the  colour.  If  iodic  acid  be  treated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  until  iodine  begins  to  be  evolved,  a yellow  solid  is  obtai^d 
which,  after  washing  with  water,  and  then  with  ether,  furnishes  immbers 
corresponding  with  iodine  dioxide,  IO2,  or  iodine  tetroxide,  I2O4  the 
molecular  weight  has  not  been  determined.  Iodic  acid  does  not  give  a 
blue  colour  with  starch.  In  some  cases,  it  behaves  as  a monobasic  acid 
forming  salts-iodates.  Most  of  the  iodates  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
behave  like  the  bromates  when  heated.  The  iodates  form  a series  o 
“ acid  salts  ” with  iodic  acid,  thus  ; 


KIO., 

Normal  iodate. 


KIO3.HIO3 

Uniacid  iodate. 


KIO3.2HIO3 

Biacid  iodate. 


These  facts  have  led  to  the  belief  that,  unhke  the  corresponding  clilonc  ^ 
acid,  iodic  acid  is  polybasic— may  be  H2I2O6.  lodme  may  be  ter-  ■ 
quinque-valent  in  iodic  acid,  that  is. 


HO— 1<?  ^>1— OH  or  HO— Kq 


'0-0 


But  really  the  constitution  of  the  acid  is  not  knm^  mth  any  degree  of  pro- 
g^abiUty.  ^Vhen  iodic  acid  is  heated  to  about  170°, 

loss  of  water  forming  iodine  pentoxide,  I2O5,  thus  . 2H  3 3 2 5 

S s sultance  is  a white  crystaUine  solid  which  forms  iodic  acid  when 
it  is  Solved  in  water,  hence,  iodine  pentoxide  is  iodic  anhydride.  It 
is  more  stable  than  the  other  oxides  of  bromine  or  chlorme,  but  it  deconi- 

the  Hb-tion  “Mo^ne  : 2HI0  + : 

hgtaoche  This  latter  reaction  is  used  as 

SfS  fodalel  ?he  »Sn  U S sAeidided  rrith  hydrochloric  acid  to 
Ub^ratlT.  ioS  acid,  and  then  mixed  ™th 

“I?  r”cha^^S;ic“-ion  01 

“■^The  oeriod  of  induclion.-The  last-named  reaction  is  very  interesting 


ifciWi  m 
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rmoraent  the  reacting  substances  are  mixed,  and  the  moment  iodine  makes 
lits  appearance.  The  duration  of  the  interval  is  dependent  upon  the  con- 
( centrations  of  the  solutions.  This  can  be  demonstrated  m the  follov'mg 
I manner:  Dissolve  I '8  gram  of  iodic  acid  in  a litre  of  water ; also 
I prepare  a htre  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  0’9  gram  of  sodium  sulphite, 
; Na.  SO.  .7H.,0  ; 10  percent,  sulphuric  acid,  and  9-5  grams  of  starch 
imade  into  “a  paste  with  hot  water.  Add  100  c.c.  of  each  solution  to 
, separate  beakers  ; and  mix  the  two.  Note  the  time  when  the  solutions 
iare  mixed.  Count  the  seconds  which  pass  before  the  starch  blue 
: appears.  Dilute  each  solution  to  0-8,  0'6,  0’4,  0'2th  of  its  former 
1 concentration,  and  repeat  the  experiments 
with  the  diluted  solutions.  Plot  the 
results  as  has  been  done  in  Fig.  123. 

If  the  concentration  and  temperature  be 
constant,  the  same  results  can  always 
be  reproduced.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
first  action  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  the 
iodic  acid  to  hydriodic  acid  : SH.^SOj  + 

HIO3  = 3H2SO4  + HI ; and  when  all  the 
sulphurous  acid  has  been  oxidized,  this  re- 
action is  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the 

hvdi-iodic  acid  by  the  excess  of  iodic 

. „„  ^ 


Time  in  seconds 
Fia.  123. — Period  of  Induction. 


acid  : HIO3  + SHI  = 3H20-f  31.^. 
first  reaction — oxidation  of  sulphurous 
acid — must  be  nearly  completed  before 
the  second  one  can  start,  because,  as  indi- 
cated  above,  the  iodine  with  sulphurous  acid  reforms  hydnodic  acid  Since 
the  maximum  amount  of  iodic  and  sulphurous  acids  are  present  at  the  start, 
the  first-named  reaction  must  be  fastest  at  the  beginning,  and  afterwaids 
gradually  slow  down.  Again,  since  the  velocity  of  a reaction  is  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  the  reacting  substances  present  in  the  system,  the 
second  reaction  wiU  be  the  slowest  at  the  start,  and  graduaUy  become  faster. 
The  speed  of  formation  of  the  iodhie  is  therefore  the  resultant  velocity 
of  two  consecutive  reactions ; and  the  belated  appearance  of  the  iodine— 
the  period  of  induction— corresponds  mth  the  time  required  for  the  first 
reaction  to  make  enough  hydriodic  acid  to  enable  the  secon  reac  ion 
make  sufficient  iodine  to  colour  the  starch.  To  summarize  the  successive 
steps  in  the  reduction  of  iodic  acid  to  iodine  : 2HIO3  — > 2 w er 

HI  represents  an  “ intermediate  compound  ” characteristic  of  consecutive 

reactions  generally. 

§ 12.  Periodic  Acid,  and  Perbromic  Acid. 

It  was  once  thought  that  perbromic  acid  HBr0.j  could  be  made  ^ 
the  action  of  bromine  on  perchloric  acid,  but  the  evidence  is  not  satisfacto^, 
and  it  is  therefore  somewhat  doubtful  if  perbromic  aci  as  y p 

pared.  Periodic  acid — HIO4 — has  not  been  made,  u a arge  nmn 
related  salts,  classed  as  periodates,  are  known.  ^e  are  ' 
difficult  to  understand  because  of  their  comple^ty.  * r 

chloric  acid  may  help  us  a little.  Starting  from  the  assumption  that  iodine 
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is  septivalent  in  periodic  anhydride — I2O7 ; 
iodine  heptoxide  will  be  : 

0jl-0-l|0 
0^  ^o 


the  constitutional  formula  of 


This  compound  has  not  yet  been  prepared,  when  it  is,  we  infer  that  it  rvill 
be  analogous  with  the  kno-wn  corresponding  compound  of  chlorine — CljO,. 
By  adding  water  step  by  step  to  this  oxide,  we  can  imagine  the  series  of 
acids  Avith  the  corresponding  salts  represented  in  the  foUo^ving  table. 
Many  salts  have  been  isolated  even  when  the  corresponding  acids  are 
unkno^vn. 


Table  XIH. — The  Periodic  Acids. 


I207 

with 

Empirical 

Name  of  acid- 

Salts. 

Compounds  formed 

formula 
of  acid. 

IH2O 

l20o(OH)2  ; or  2IO3OH 

HI04 

Meta-periodic  acid 

KIO4 ; Agio,  ; 

etc. 

2H2O 

I,0j(0H)4 

HJ2O, 

Dimeso -periodic  acid 

No  salts  known 

SHjO 

loOdOH),;  or2I02(OH)3 

H3IO3 

Meso -periodic  acid 

AgjIOs  ; 
Pb3(I0j);  etc. 

4H2O 

l203(OH)8 

HJjOu 

Dipara-periodic  acid 

Salts  have  been 
reported  ; pro- 
bably mixtures 

6H2O 

l202(OH),„ ; or  2I0(0Hh 

H3lO„ 

Para-periodic  acid 

AgsHjIOe;  etc. 

6H2O 

l20(0H),2 

H12I2O13 

Diortho-periodic  acid 

Salts  have  been 
reported ; pro- 
bably mixtures 

7H2O 

l2{0H)ii ; or  2I(0H), 

1 HjIO, 

Ortho-periodic  acid 

No  salts  known 

Nomenclature  of  the  periodic  acids  and  the  periodates.— tV  hen  one  anhydride 
forms  a series  of  acids  by  union  with  different  amount  of  water,  the  com 

tabling  most  water  is  called  the  ortho-acid— from  the  Greek  up9„i  ^rthcsh 
regular;  the  other  acids  have  prefixes,  making  para-acid  from  the  Gree  ^ 
(oara)  beside  ; meso-acid— from  the  Greek  n^pos  (meros),  middle,  intermediate  , 
and  m’eta-acid — from  the  Greek  pera  (meta),  beyond,  less  than  the  lughes  . 
di-acWs  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  abstraction  of  one  molecule  of  water  from 
two  molecules  o?  acid.  It  will  be  evident  that  if  the  acids 
imagine  the  available  hydrogen  atoms  replaced  one  by  one.  If 
hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  bases,  the  normal  salt  is  obtained ; 
available  hydrogen  atS^ms  is  replaced,  the  primary  salt ; if  two,  the  secondary  salt , 
if  three,  the  tertiary  salt. 

Secondary  sodium  para-periodate  has  the  comp^ition  NajHalOg 
thus  corresponding  with  para-periodic  acid,  or  HIO4.4H.2  . 
prepared  as  a sparingly  soluble  salt  by  passing 

Lution  of  sodium  iodate  and  sodium  M^oxule ; NalOg -f  SNaOH 
4-  CL  = 2NaCl  + Na2H.,I0«.  The  periodate  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
and  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  the  solution.  Cpistals  of  silver  m - 
periodate— AglO^— corresponding  with  meta-periodic  acid,  separate  when 

the  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation.  • - -i  .1  wntcr 

Para-periodic  acid.— When  silver  nieta-periodate  is  boiled  ivith  v^er 
an  insoluble  salt,  secondary  silver  para-periodate,  is  formed  along  vnth 
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«aTaperiodic  acid,  H^IOg,  or  HIO4.2H2O.  Thus  2AgI04+4H20=Ag3H2l0g 
f HjIOg.  When  the  clear  solution  is  concentrated,  dehquescent  crystals 
'6f  the  para-periodic  acid  are  obtained.  This  acid  melts  at  133°,  and  de- 
^ composes  into  iodine  pentoxide,  water,  and  oxygen  at  150°.  The  water 
rcamiot  be  expelled  by  heat  because  oxygen  is  evolved  along  with  the 
water. 

A small  quantity  of  potassium  periodate  is  said  to  occur  in  native  ChiU 
saltpetre,  along  with  some  sodium  iodate. 


§ 13.  The  Halogen  Family  of  Elements. 


Fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  together  form  a remarkable 
‘.iamUy  of  elements.  The  whole  group  is  sometimes  called  the  halogens — 
[from  the  Greek  (hals),  sea-salt ; yewaa  (gennao),  I produce.  This  name 
was  apphed  because  these  elements — principally  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
kodine — are  found  in  sea-water,  and  the  sodium  salts  resemble  sea-salt 
((sodium  chloride).  The  fluorides,  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  are 
oDften  called  the  halides.  The  family  relationship  of  the  halogens  is  illus- 
ttrated  by — 

(1)  The  similarity  in  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
eelements  and  their  corresponding  compounds. 

(2)  The  gradtial  transition  of  chemical  and  physical  properties  such  that 
itf  the  elements  be  arranged  in  order : F,  Cl,  Br,  I,  the  variation  in  any 
pparticular  property  in  passing  from  fluorine  to  iodine  nearly  always  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  order,  and  that  is  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights. 

The  relationship  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  halogens  can  best  be 
(■emphasized  by  the  tabular  scheme. 


Table  XIV. — The  Physical  Pboperties  of  the  Halogens. 


Property. 


i Atomic  weight 
!■  State  of  aggregation 
’Melting  point  . 

1 Boiling  point  . 
i Specific  gravity 
. Atomic  volume  ' 

( Colour  of  gas  . 


‘Solubility  (100  c.c.  water  at 
20°)  dissolves  grams. 


Fluorine. 

Chlorine. 

Bromine. 

Iodine. 

19 

36-46 

79-92 

126-92 

Gas 

Gas 

Liquid 

Solid 

-233° 

-102° 

-7-3° 

-f  114° 

-187° 

-33-6° 

68°  to  63° 

183° 

M4  (liq.) 

1-66  (liq.) 

3- 19  (liq.) 

6 (solid) 

16-7 

22-9 

26-1 

26-6 

Pale  yellow 

Greenish 

Brownish 

Violet 

yellow 

red 

Decomposes 

0-0001 

0-032 

0-00016 

water 

I All  the  halogens  form  compounds  with  hydrogen,  and  the  readiness 
i ’with  which  union  occurs  decreases  as  the  atomic  weight  increases.  The 
)]  properties  of  the  halogen  acids  and  their  salts  show  as  striking  a relation- 
[li(i  f’ship  as  the  elements  themselves,  and  are  shown  in  Table  XV.,  next  page. 

? The  boihng  point  and  composition  of  the  acid  of  constant  composition 
: I '•  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  exceptional.  Hydrogen  fluoride,  HF,  appears  to 
’ 1 be  polymerized  below  88°.  Again,  while  the  affinity  of  the  halogens  for 
^ |l  hydrogen  decreases  \vith  increasing  atomic  weight,  the  reverse  is  the  case 

\ 1 1 Atomic  volume  is  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  the  specific  gravity. 

1 i 


I 


!. 

j' 
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with  oxygen.  But  -with  oxygen  the  relationship  is  not  so  clearly  defined. 
Thus  although  fluorine  forms  no  knowi  compound  wth  oxygen,  numerous 
compounds  of  oxygen  with  chlorine  have  been  obtained ; and,  judging 
by  the  kno^vn  compounds  mth  oxygen,  the  affinity  of  bromine  for  oxygen 
appears  to  be  less,  not  greater,  than  is  the  case  with  chlorine,  although  we 
must  remember  that  bromine  has  not  been  investigated  so  much  as 
chlorine.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  form  an  unstable  series  of 
oompoimds  analogous  with  hypochlorites  and  chlorates,  but  the  bromine 
analogue  of  perchlorates  has  not  been  prepared. 


Table  XV. — The  Properties  of  the  Haloid  Acids. 


Property. 

Hydrogen 

fluoride. 

Hydrogen 

chloride. 

Hydrogen 

bromide. 

Hydrogen 

iodide. 

Molecular  weight  . 

20 

36-46 

80-93 

127-93 

Boiling  point 

19-4° 

-83-7° 

-64-9° 

— 34- 1(4  atm.) 

Melting  point 

-92-6° 

-116° 

-87° 

-61° 

Solubility  in  water 
Specific  gravity  saturated 

36-3% 

42% 

49% 

67% 

aq.  sol.  .... 

116 

1-21 

1-49 

1-70 

Boiling  point  aq.  sol.  . 

111°  (43  %) 

110°(20  %) 

126°  (47  °%) 

127° (67  %) 

Dissociates  at  . . . 

— 

1600° 

800° 

180° 

Heat  of  formation  (Cals.) 
Heat  of  formation  of  K 

+ 38' 6 gas 

+ 22-0  gas 

+ 12-3  gas 

+ 0-4  gas. 

salt  (Cals.) 

110-6 

106-7 

96-3 

80-1 

Potassium  salt  melts  . 

886° 

790° 

760° 

705° 

Calcium  salt  melts  . 
Solubihty  Ag  salt  (20°) 

1330° 

780° 

760= 

740° 

per  100  c.c.  water 
Solubility  Ca  salt  per  100 

181-8 

0-016 

0-00084 

0-000028 

c.c.  solution  . 

0-18 

42-7 

68-8 

67-6 

Questions. 

1.  You  are  required  to  establish  experimentally  the  validity  or  otherwise  of 

the  following  equation  : 6KOH  + SClj  = KCIO3  + 6KC1  + SHjO.  Describe 

in  detail  the  methods  you  would  employ. — Science  and  Art  Dept. 

2.  Describe  the  preparation  and  properties  of  the  oxides  and  oxy-acids  of 
chlorine.  What  is  imderstood  by  an  endothermic  compound,  and  by  what  pecu- 
liarities are  such  compounds  distinguished  ? — Aberdeen  Univ. 

3.  Make  out  a table  comparing  the  various  members  of  the  chlorine  family. 

Princeton  Univ.,  U.S.A.  . , r ut  v,- 

4.  Calculate  the  percentage  of  “ active  chlorine  ” m a sample  of  bleacnmg 

powder  from  the  following  data  : 10  grams  of  the  powder  was  extracted  ■with 

600  c.om.  of  water  ; 26  c.cm.  of  the  extract  when  added  to  an  acidinM  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  set  free  iodine  equivalent  to  32' 7 c.om.  of  ^ N solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  (Cl  = 36'6  i I = 127).— £/nw.  North  Wales. 

6.  Describe  the  methods  by  which  iodic  and  periodic  acids  are  best  prepared, 
and  discuss  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  compounds  as  to  the  valency  of  lodme. 

— Science  and  Art  Dept.  . „ , 

6.  How  can  chlorine  be  prepared  from  bleaching  powder  ? V hat  is  the  ettecc 
of  passing  chlorine  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  (a)  hydrogen  smphide,  (o)  sulpnur 
dioxide,  (c)  potassium  hydroxide,  (d)  potassium  iodide  t— Sheffield  Univ. 

7.  Point  out  the  chemical  similarity  between  chlorine,  brorrune  and  lodme. 
What  is  this  group  called  ? How  is  each  of  these  elements  set  free  from  a salt 
containing  it  ? — Sheffield  Scientific  School,  U.S.A. 
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8.  Three  salts  are  known  which  contain  oxygen  in  addition  to  potassium  and 
•lihlorine.  Write  the  formulas  of  these  salts  and  explain  how  each  salt  can  be 
aa)  prepared,  (6)  recognized,  (c)  made  to  furnish  chlorine. — Sheffield  Uniy. 

9.  Make  a chart  of  the  halogens  (o)  in  the  order  of  the  atomic  weights  ; (6) 
living  the  colour  of  each  ; (c)  giving  the  physical  state  of  each  ; (d)  and  the  re- 
lative stability  of  the  common  acids. — Amherst  Coll.,  U.S.A. 

10.  Give  the  law  of  multiple  proportion,  illustrating  from  the  series  of  chlorine 
)Dxyacids. — Amherst  Coll.,  U.S.A. 

11.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  decomposition  of  potassium  chlorate  is 
>b£feoted  at  a lower  tempierature  in  the  presence  of  certain  metallic  oxides,  that 
ioleacliing  powder  will  yield  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  cobalt  oxide,  and  that 
iDxygen  5 evolved  from  hydrogen  peroxide  by  the  addition  of  finely  divided  silver 
)or  platinum.  What  explanations  can  you  give  of  such  changes  ? — Science  and 

12.  Compare  and  contrast  the  properties  of  hydrogen  fluoride  and  of  hydrogen 
rshloride  ; and  the  properties  of  the  perchlorates  with  those  of  the  periodates. — 

ubwens  Coll.  , . , , ■ -..i.  i j a 

13.  “ The  most  important  compounds  of  chlorme  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
»are  hjTJOchlorous  acid,  chloric  acid,  and  perchloric  acid.”  Describe  how  you 
Kwould  prepare  each  of  these  acids  from  chlorine  as  the  starting  product.  By  what 
rceactions  could  you  distinguish  hydrochloric  acid  from  hypochlorous  acid  ! — 

ILondon  Univ.  j 

14.  How  do  you  account  for  the  greater  stabihty  of  perchloric  aa  compared 

nwith  chloric  acid  ! — Board  oj  Educ. 

16.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  fluorine  is  a “ halogen  ? Compare  its 
[properties  with  those  of  the  other  halogens,  and  describe  the  preparation  of  two 
ffluorides,  one  of  a metal,  and  the  other  of  a non-metal,  beginning  with  the  fluorine 
iiin  the  form  of  fluorspar. — London  Uniy.  . - , 

16.  Trace  the  successive  reactions  involved  in  the  production  of  hypochlorites, 
cchlorates,  and  perchlorates,  discussing  for  each  stage  the  chemical  change  which 
coccurs  in  it,  and  the  conditions  imder  which  it  takes  place.  By  what  properties 
fare  these  salts  severally  distinguished  ? — Board  of  Educ. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Electrolysis  and  the  Ionic  Hypothesis 
§ I.  The  Products  of  Electrolysis. 

One  or  both  of  the  products  of  electrolysis  may  be  an  insoluble  solid, 
a soluble  liquid,  a gas,  etc.  When  an  insoluble  solid  is  formed  it  will  either 
stick  to  the  electrode,  or  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  electrolytic  cell  (Fig.  5) ; 
if  a gas,  not  too  soluble  in  the  electrolyte,  be  formed,  the  gas  can  be  collected 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  17.  Soluble  substances  are  not  usually  visible.  The 
soluble  matters  can  often  be  isolated  more  or  less  completely  by  surrounding 
the  proper  electrode  with  a porous  pot  which  retards  the  diffusion  and 
mixing  of  the  products  separated  at  the  two  electrodes.  Tliis  is  done,  for 
example,  in  the  industrial  preparation  of  chlorine. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate, 
the  products  of  the  electrolysis  were : copper,  sulphuric  acid,  and  oxygen. 
This  is  more  than  was  present  in  the  copper  sulphate  used  at  the  start. 
It  is  therefore  assumed,  as  a trial  hypothesis,  that  ions  Cu  and  SO,  are  pro- 
duced at  the  electrodes  during  the  passage  of  the  current ; that  the  copper 
cation  carries  a positive  charge  of  electricity,  and  the  SO4  anion  a negative 
charge.  Consequently,  the  Cu  ion  will  be  found  at  the  negative  electrode, 
and  the  SO4  ion  at  the  positive  electrode.  The  ions  are  de-electrified  at  the 
electrodes  : the  Cu  at  the  cathode,  and  the  SO4  at  the  anode.  The  de-elec- 
trified  copper  ions  are  deposited  as  metalho  copper  about  the  cathode ; and 
the  de-electrified  SO4,  at  the  anode,  reacts  at  once  mth  the  solvent  (water), 
producing  sulphimic  acid  and  oxygen : 2SO4  + 2H.4O  = 2H2SO4  -f  O2. 
VTien  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  is  electrolyzed,  potassium 
hydroxide  and  gaseous  hydrogen  are  formed  at  the  cathode ; and  nitric 
acid  and  oxygen  at  the  anode.  It  is  assumed  that  the  potassium  nitrate 
is  first  decomposed  into  two  electrified  ions,  K and  NO3,  at  the  elec- 
trodes ; and  that  the  K ion,  when  de-electrified,  reacts  with  water  at  the 
cathode,  producing  potassium  hydroxide  and  hydrogen  ; and  the  NO3 
ion,  when  de-electrified  at  the  anode,  reacts  with  water,  giving  nitric  acid 
and  oxygen  : 4NO3  + 2H2O  = 4HNO3  O2. 

Again,  if  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  be  electrolyzed  -with  silver  electrodes, 
metallic  silver  is  deposited  at  the  cathode,  and  the  nitric  acid  produced  at 
the  anode  attacks  and  dissolves  the  cathode  forming  sQver  nitrate.  This 
explains  how  the  total  concentration  of  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  does 
not  alter  if  electrolyzed  in  a ceU  with  a silver  anode.  The  nitric  acid 
produces  more  silver  nitrate  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  the  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate  with  a copper  anode,  etc. 
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Electroplating. — If  copper  sulphate  were  used  as  electrolyte  in  place  of 
izinc  sulphate,  Fig.  5,  metallic  copper  would  be  precipitated  at  the  cathode, 
£and  sulphuric  acid  would  have  been  formed  about  the  anode ; with  silver 
I nitrate,  metalhc  silver  would  eollect  about  the  cathode,  and  nitric  acid 
t about  the  anode.  If  a plate  of  silver  be  used  as  the  anode  during  the 
(electrolysis  of  silver  nitrate,  metalhc  silver  will  be  dissolved  by  the  nitric 
acid  as  fast  as  the  acid  is  formed.  Thus,  the  concentration  of  the  silver 
nitrate  in  the  solution  will  remain  unchanged  and  metallic  silver  vdll  be 

■ transported  to  the  cathode.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  method  of  electro- 
plating. In  the  case  of  “ silver-plating  ” a firmer  and  more  uniform 

I deposit  of  silver  is  obtained  by  using  a solution  of  silver  cyanide  m potas- 
I siura  cyanide  as  the  electrolyte  in  place  of  silver  nitrate.  The  article  to  be 
plated,  say  a brass  spoon,  is  attached  to  a wire  and  dipped  in  the  solution 

■ of  silver  salt,  and  this  is  made  the  cathode.  A bar  or  sheet  of  silver  is  made 
the  anode.  A rather  weak  electric  current  is  sent  through  the  electrol3de. 
The  electrolyte  is  decomposed,  and  silver  (cation)  is  deposited  on  the  article 
to  be  plated  (cathode);  the  anion  collecting  at  the  anode  dissolves  the 
silver  anode,  and  thus  keeps  the  strength  of  the  electrolyte  unchanged. 
What  is  dissolved  at  the  anode  is  deposited  at  the  cathode.  Salts  of 
other  metals— nickel,  gold,  copper,  platinum,  etc. — can  be  used  as  elec- 
trolytes in  a similar  manner,  and  accordingly  articles  can  be  nickel- 
plated,  gold-plated,  etc.  The  plated  articles  may  bo  afterwards 
burnished. 

We  first  inquire  if  there  is  any  relation  between  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity passing  through  an  electrolytic  cell  and  the  amount  of  decomposition. 
In  order  to  fix  a standai’d  of  measurement,  let  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity required  to  deposit  O’OOlllS  gram  of  silver  be  called  a coulomb. 
Hence  108  grams  of  silver,  that  is,  a chemical  equivalent  of  silver,  wiU  bo 
deposited  by  96,540  coulombs  of  electricity.  This  amount  of  electricity 
is  often  called  a farad.  The  quantity  of  an  element  liberated  by 
the  passage  of  one  farad  of  electricity  is  called  the  electro-chemical 
equivalent  of  the  element. 

The  so-called  “ hydraulic  analogy  ” of  an  electric  current  might  here  be  cited 
to  remind  the  student  what  he  probably  learned  in  “ Physics.”  The  quantity  of 
water  flowing  through  a pipe  can  be  expressed  in  gallons  or  cubic  feet  per  second  ; 
in  a similar  way,  quantity  of  electricity  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  coulombs 
per  second.  An  electric  current  carrying  one  coulomb  per  second  is  called  an 
ampere.  A coulomb  by  the  same  analogy  would  correspond  with,  say,  a gallon  or 
cubic  foot  of  water.  The  total  quantity  of  water  delivered  by  a pipe  is  deter- 
mined by  the  head  ” or  pressure  of  water,  so  that  in  order  to  pass  a certain 
number  of  gallons  per  second  through  a given  pipe,  a certain  pressure  must  bo 
applied  to  overcome  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  pipe.  In  the  same  way,  a 
certain  electromotive  force — electrical  pressure — is  required  on  account  of  the 
resistance  ofiered  by  the  wire  to  the  flow  of  electricity.  Just  as  water  pressure  is 
measured  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  in  feet  “ difference  of  level  ” or 
so  the  unit  of  electrical  pressure,  the  volt,  is  the  difference  of  potentuil  needed  to 
produce  a current  of  one  ampere  in  a conductor  whose  resistance  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  a uniform  column  of  14-46  grams  of  mercury,  106-3  cm.  buch 

a column  is  called  an  ohm.  Hence  a volt  is  the  electric  pressure  required  to  pro- 
duce a current  of  one  ampere  in  a conductor  of  one  ohm  resistance.  The  terras 
voltage,  electrical  pressure,  and  electromotive  force  are  generally  appheii  synony- 
mously to  an  electric  current,  or,  if  the  current  is  not  directly  under  consideration, 
the  term  difference  of  potential  is  used.  It  is  of  course  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
fact  that  the  analogy  used  above  in  comparing  an  electric  current  with  a moving 
fluid  is  merely  a convenience.  It  is  probable  that  electricity  is  not  a fluid,  and 
the  analogy  must  not  be  carried  much  further. 
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§ 2.  Faraday’s  Laws  of  Definite  Electrolytic  Action, 

M.  Faraday  (1834)  found  that  the  amount  of  chemical  work  done  by 
an  electric  current  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  passes  through  the  electrolyte.  If  one  farad  leads  to  separation  of 
108  grams  of  silver,  two  farads  will  lead  to  the  separation  of  216  grams  of 
silver,  and  so  on.  Similar  results  are  obtained  with  other  electrolytes. 
Hence  said  Faraday  “ the  chemical  decomposing  action  of  a current  is 
constant  for  a given  quantity  of  electricity.”  Or  “the  quantity 
of  chemical  decomposition  is  exactly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  has  passed  through  the  electrolyte  ; ” and  consequently, 
“ the  products  of  decomposition  . . . afford  a very  excellent  and  valuable 
measure  of  the  electricity  concerned  in  their  evolution.”  The  increase  in 
the  weight  of,  say,  the  negative  electro’de  durmg  the  electrolysis  of  silver 
nitrate,  or  copper  sulphate  owing  to  the  deposition  of  metallic  silver  or 
copper  respectively,  is  a measure  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  has 
passed  through  the  system.  A cell  specially  designed  for  such  measure- 
ments is  called  a silver  voltameter  or  a copper  voltameter  respectively. 

Provided  there  are  no  disturbing  secondary  actions,  the  amount  of 
electro-decomposition  is  not  affected  by  the  strength  (or  intensity)  of  the 

current,  the  time  the 
current  is  passing, 
the  concentration  of 
the  solution,  the 
nature  of  the  dis- 
solved substance,  nor 
by  the  temperature. 
Ilie  same  quantity  of 
electricity  will  always 
liberate  the  same 
quantity  of  the  elements  stated.  The  accuracy  of  the  law  is  said  to  have 
been  established  for  “ currents  so  small  that  a century  would  be  required 
for  the  separation  of  a milligram  of  hydrogen  ” and  in  large  electrochemical 
works,  the  law  is  continually  being  verified  by  the  passage  of  millions  of 
coulombs.  In  every  case,  the  law  describes  the  phenomena  exactly. 

Again,  let  a current  be  sinndtaneonsh/  passed  through  six  cells  con- 
taining respectively  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  aqueous  solutions  of  silver  nitrate, 
cuprous  chloride,  cupric  sulphate,  gold  chloride,  and  stannic  chloride. 
The  experiment  is  conducted  by  arranging  the  electrolytic  cells  as 
illustrated  in  the  plan.  Fig.  124.  After  about  half  an  hour’s  electrolysis 
the  amounts  of  the  different  elements  collected  at  the  cathode  can  be 
weighed  or  measured.  The  results  vnll  be  very  nearly  : 

Dilut^H;S04  AgNOj  CuCl  CuS04  AuClj  SnCl4 
Cathode.  Anode. 

Hydrogen.  Oxygen.  Silver.  Copper.  Copper.  Gold.  Tin. 

Amount  found  0-0266  0-2126  2-9370  1-6900  0-8440  1-7476  0-7664  gram 

If  H = 1 . . 1 8 108  63-6  31-8  65-7  29-8  „ 

Atomic  weight  1-01  16  107-9  63-6  63-6  197-2  119 

Valency  . . 1 2 1 1 2 3 4 

Accordingly,  chemically  equivalent  quantities  of  the  different  elements 
(that  is,  atomic  weight  -i-  valeney)  are  liberated  by  the  passage  of 


H O Ag  Cu  Cu  Au  Sn 

Fia.  124. — Experiment  illustrating  Faraday’s  La^vs. 
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'the  same  quantity  of  electricity.  Consequently,  the  electrochemical 
eequivalent  of  an  element  is  numerically  the  same  cis  the  chemical 
eequivalent. 

At  first  sight,  this  result  appears  to  contradict  the  principle  of  excluded 
{perpetual  motion,  because,  if  the  current  from  a Zn|H2S04|Pt  battery  be 
ssent  through  an  indefinite  number  of  electrolytic  cells  containing  dilute 
^sulphuric  acid,  the  same  amount  of  hydrogen  would  be  hberated  in  each, 
iiand  sufficient  hydi'Ogen  could  be  collected  to  furnish,  on  combustion, 
fenough  heat  to  evaporate  the  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  in  the  battery  to 
cdiyness,  to  transform  the  zinc  sulphate  to  metaUic  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid, 
:iand  so  reconstract  the  battery ; and  have  some  hydrogen  remaining  in  excess. 
iThe  experiment  would  fail.  The  current  would  not  traverse  an  indefinitely 
llarge  number  of  cells.  W.  H.  Wollaston  showed  in  1801  that  electrical 
(energy  is  the  product  of  two  factors,  and  that  “ quantity  of  electricity  ” 
iis  only  one  of  these  factors.  Faraday’s  law  describes  the  infiuence  of 
‘“quantity  of  electricity”  upon  electrolysis.  It  says  nothing  about  tbe 
(electrical  pressure — the  electromotive  force,  described  in  volts — required 
(to  drive  the  necessary  quantity  of  electricity  through  the  system.  Hence 
IFaraday’s  work  may  be  summarized ; The  same  quantity  of  electricity 
{passing  through  one  or  more  electrolytes  connected  up  in  series,  will 
lliberate  in  each  cell  chemically  equivalent  amounts  of  the  products  of 
(electrolysis,  provided  the  electromotive  force  permit  the  necessary 
(Current  to  be  maintained.  It  might  here  be  added  that,  for  reasons 
^ which  rvill  be  discussed  later,  a certain  specific  electrical  pressure  or  voltage 
— called  the  decomposition  voltage — is  required  to  electrolyze  a given 
ssolution  ; thus,  hydrochloric  acid  requires  about  IJ  volts,  and  sodium 
cchloride  about  4 volts. 

Let  each  positive  charge  of  electricity  be  represented  by  a small  dot,  and  each 
(negative  charge  by  a small  dash  at  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  chemical 
(symbol  for  an  element,  then,  a silver  ion  will  be  written  Ag'  ; a zinc  ion  by  Zn"  ; 
na  nitrate  ion,  NO3'  ; and  a sulphate  ion  by  SO,'.  In  the  electrolysis  of  aqueous 
■(solutions  of  salts,  etc.,  the  separation  of  an  ion  at  one  electrode  is  always  attended 
^ by  the  separation  of  a chemically  equivalent  ion  or  ions  at  the  other  electrode. 
IFor  instance,  with  zinc  chloride,  for  every  Zn”  which  is  de-electrified  at  the 
(cathode,  two  Cl'  ions  will  be  de-electrified  at  the  anode. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  electrochemical  and  chemical  equivalents 
aare  numerically  the  same,  and  therefore  the  electrochemical  equivalent 
■of  an  element  is  obtained  by  dividing  tbe  atomic  weight  by  the  valency. 
IThe  same  quantity  of  electricity — positive  or  negative — must  therefore 
Ibe  carried  by  each  univalent  atom,  and  accompany  it  in  all  its  movements 
I in  the  electrolytic  fluid.  This  quantity  has  been  called  unit  charge  of 
‘the  ion.  A univalent  ion  thus  carries  one  charge  of  electricity  (96,540 
(coulombs),  a bivalent  ion  two  charges,  and  an  w-valent  ion,  n charges. 
According  to  this  view,  valency  represents  the  number  of  charges  of 
(electricity  which  are  associated  with  the  respective  ions,  and  chemically 
eequivalent  quantities  of  matter  have  the  same  capacity  for  electricity. 
-As  Faraday  expressed  it : 

' The  equivalent  weights  of  bodies  are  simply  tho.se  quantities  which  contain 
j equal  quantities  of  electricity,  or  have  naturally  equal  electric  powers  J it  being 
j electricity  which  determines  the  equivalent  number,  because  it  determines  the 
i combining  force.  Or,  if  we  adopt  the  atomic  theory  or  phraseology,  then  the 
jiatoms  of  bodies  which  are  equivalent  to  each  other  in  their  ordinary  chemical 
I action  have  equal  quantities  of  electricity  naturally  associated  with  them. 
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Berzelius’  dualistic  theory. — According  to  J.  J.  Berzelius  (1812)  each 
element  possesses  a definite  quantity  of  positive  or  negative  electricity 
as  an  integral  part  of  its  constitution,  and  “ every  chemical  action  is  funda- 
mentally an  electrical  phenomenon,”  and  “ electricity  is  the  first  cause  of 
all  chemical  activity.”  The  varyin_g  degrees  of  chemical  affinity  were 
supposed  to  imply  that  the  different  substances  were  charged  Avith  varying 
gtiantities  of  electricity.  When,  say,  sodium  unites  with  oxygen  to  form 
the  base  sodium  oxide,  Na20  ; and  sulphur  with  oxygen  to  form  the  acid 
anhydride  sulphur  trioxide,  SO3,  primary  compounds  or  compounds  of 
the  first  order  are  formed.  But  the  electrical  attractions  were  not 
supposed  to  be  always  neutralized  during  the  formation  of  these  primary 
compounds,  for  the  excess  of  positive  or  negative  electricity  caused  a 
further  attraction  between  the  acidic  and  basic  radicles,  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  compounds  of  higher  orders. 

The  dualistic  theory  reigned  supreme  in  chemistry  for  many  years, 
but  it  was  practically  abandoned  when  Avogadro’s  hypothesis  was  gene- 
rally accepted,  because  Berzelius’  theory  -was  incompatible  with  such  a 
comparatively  simple  reaction  as  2H,  +02  = 2H2O.  According  to  Berze- 
lius, the  compound  nature  of  oxygen  is  due  to  different  electrical  charges 
on  the  component  atoms  of  the  molecule.  This  does  not  agree  with  the 
supposed  identity  of  the  resulting  two  molecules  of  water,  H2O.  Again, 
J.  B,  Dumas  (1834)  showed  that  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  compounds  like 
CH4  can  be  replaced  one  by  one  by  atoms  of  chlorine.  J.  J.  Berzelius 
had  postulated  that  hydrogen  is  an  electro-positive  element,  and  chlorine 
electro-negative  as  exemplified  in  hydrogen  chloride.  H-ere,  in  Dumas’ 
substitutions,  a negative  element  can  be  exchanged  for  a positive  element 
without  fundamentally  altering  the  chemical  character  of  the  resulting 
compounds.  Facts  like  these  brought  Berzelius’  theory  into  disfavour. 

Faraday  often  expressed  his  conviction  that  “ the  forces  termed  chemical 
affinity  and  electricity  are  one  and  the  same  ” ; and  that  “ chemical 
affinity  is  a consequence  of  the  electrical  attractions  of  particles  of  different 
kinds  of  matter.”  Contrary  to  Berzelius’  assumption,  Faraday  proved 
that  on  electrolysis  definite  and  fixed  quantities  of  electricity  are  associated 
with  the  atoms  of  matter,  although  atoms  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  in 
different  compounds,  on  electrolysis,  might  be  charged  woth  different  yet 
definite  quantities  of  positive  or  of  negative  electricity.  These  statements 
are  not  antagonistic  to  “ the  kinetic  theory  of  atoms  ” (p.  121). 


2 

f 


§ 3.  The  Velocity  of  Electrol3ri;ic  Conduction. 

An  electric  current  travels  through  an  electrolytic  solution  as  quickly 
as  if  the  same  eurrent  were  sent  through  a copper  wire  of  the  same  resis- 
tance, and  the  products  of  electrolysis  appear  simultaneously  at  both 
electrodes  however  far  apart  the  electrodes  be  placed.  N.  M.  Hopkins 
(1905)  passed  a current  through  a tube  1500  cm.  long,  and  through  another 
tube  10  cm.  long,  and  measured  the  time  required  for  the  current  to  pass 
by  means  of  a chronograph  sensitive  to  nearly  10,000  cm.  per  second. 
The  tubes  were  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  fitted  with  electrodes — 
the  anode  of  copper,  and  the  cathode  of  platinum.  As  soon  as  the  current 
passes,  bubbles  of  hydrogen  appear  at  the  cathode  simultaneously  wth  the 
blue  colour  of  copper  sulphate  as  the  anode.  The  electrolyte  1500  cm. 
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long  conducted  as  quickly  as  an  electrolyte  10  cm.  long.  The  experiment 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  apparatus  sketched  in  Fig.  125,  whieh  almost 
explains  itself.  The  long  spiral 
tube  contains  the  electrolyte 
as  in  Hopkins’  experiment.  As 
i soon  as  the  circuit  is  closed, 

I electrolysis  begins. 

, The  kno^vn  rates  of  diffusion 
I of  molecules  in  solutions  are 
i altogether  too  slow  to  allow  the 
! SO4  which  attacked  the  copper, 

I to  have  come  from  the  same 
1 HoSO^  molecule  as  the  hydrogen 
I liberated  at  the  cathode. 

] Further,  it  is  supposed  that 
fthe  electrical  energy  used  in  FiQ-  126 — Velocity  of  Electrolytic  Conduction, 
(electrolysis  is  entirely  expended  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
(electrolyte,  and  no  measurable  quantity  of  work  is  needed  for  tearing 
(apart  the  components  of  the  decomposing  molecule.  Hence  it  follows 
(that  the  molecules  of  an  electrolyte  in  solution  must  be  in  a condition 
tto  conduct  the  electric  current  imtnediately  the  necessary  electrical 
sstress  is  applied  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  liquid. 


§ 4.  The  Effect  of  the  Solvent. 

The  more  care  taken  in  the  purification  of  water,  the  less  does  it  con- 
nduct  electricity,  and  consequently,  it  is  assumed  that  pure  water  is  a 
nnon-conductor  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  perfectly  non-conducting  water 
hhas  not  yet  been  made.  Pure  dry  hquid  hydrogen  chloride,  like  water 
.(appears  to  be  a non-conductor.  A mixture  of  water  and  hydrogen  chloride 
!.is  an  electrolyte.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  electrolytic  conductivity  of  a 
ssolution  is  a property  of  solvent  and  solute,  and  not  a property  of  either 
cconstituent  alone.  Solutions  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride  in  some  solvents 
benzene  or  chloroform — do  not  conduct  electricity,  and  solutions 
of  some  substances  in  water  conduct  no  better  than  water  itself — e.g. 
solutions  of  sugar  or  alcohol  in  water.  Hence  also,  it  follows : the 
!ilectrolytic  conductivity  of  a solution  depends  upon  some  specific 
relation  between  the  solvent  and  the  solute.  In  a general  way,  aqueous 
'lolutions  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts  conduct  electricity,  and  these  substances 
lire  rften  called  electrolytes,  not  because  the  salt  conducts  the  current, 
out  because  their  aqueous  solutions  conduct  the  current  electrolytically. 
'oome  fused  salts — e.g.  silver  chloride — conduct  electrolytically. 

§ 5.  The  Ionic  Hypothesis. 

i Lot  us  learn  to  dream,  then  perhaps  we  shall  find  the  truth. — A.  Kkkui.k. 

The  main  facts  so  far  cstabli-shed  by  our  discussion  of  the  phenomena 
t.ttending  electrolysis  may  now  be  summarized  ; 

(1)  Electrolytes  in  solution  conduct  electricity,  and  the  process  of 
electrical  conduction  is  attended  by  a splitting  of  the  molecules 
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of  the  solute  into  anions  and  cations  ; the  anions  appear  at  the 
anode,  and  the  cations  at  the  cathode.  The  separation  of  a 
certain  number  of  anions  at  the  anode  is  simultaneously 
attended  by  the  separation  of  a chemically  or  electrically 
equivalent  number  of  cations  at  the  cathode.  During  electro- 
lysis, the  anions  and  cations  appear  to  be  discharged  elec- 
trically, because  electrically  neutral  molecules  appear  as  secondary 
products  of  the  electrolysis. 

(2)  The  anion  which  separates  at  the  anode  is  not  necessarily  derived 

from  the  same  molecule  as  the  cation  which  appears  at  the 
cathode. 

(3)  Solvent  and  solute  together  make  a conducting  medium,  since  as 

a rule  neither  solvent  nor  solute  alone  shows  a marked  capacity- 
for  conducting  electricity. 

(4)  No  measurable  time  is  needed  to  put  an  aqueous  solution  in  a 

condition  to  conduct  the  current.  Immediately,  the  necessary 
difference  of  potential  appears  at  the  electrodes  the  process  of 
electrolysis  begins. 

(5)  Osmotic  pressure  and  related  phenomena  show  that  electrolytes 

in  dilute  solution  have  what  seems  to  be  a molecular  weight 
which  suggests  that  the  “ ordinary  ” molecule  of  a solute  in 
certain  solvents  is  dissociated  into  two  parts. 

As  a trial  hypothesis  it  may  be  as.sumed  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
solvent  leads  to  the  fission  of  the  molecules  of  the  electrolyte  into  sub- 
molecules, each  of  which  is  charged  with  a definite  amount  of  positive  or 
negative  electricity  equivalent  to  96,640  coulombs  per  chemical  equivalent. 
The  solution  does  not  itself  appear  to  be  electrically  charged,  and  hence 
it  is  assumed  that  equal  quantities  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  are 
developed  by  the  rupture  of  the  molecules  of  the  elcctroljde  during  the 
process  of  solution.  Solutions  of  electrolytes  are  supposed  to  normally 
contain  a definite  proportion  of  the  sub-molecules  charged  with  electricity. 
By  a modification  of  Faraday’s  definitions  (p.  24),  the  “ sub-molecules  ” 
are  called  ions,  and  consequently : ions  are  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms 
which  carry  a positive  or  negative  charge  of  electricity,  and  they  are 
formed  by  the  dissociation  of  the  electrolyte  in  the  solution.  Each 
molecule,  on  dissociation,  furnishes  two  kinds  of  ions  with  equal  and 
opposite  charges  of  electricity.  To  avoid  confusing  the  phenomenon  of 
dissociation  in  which  the  products  are  not  charged  electrically,  vdth  the 
dissociation  of  a molecule  into  electrically  charged  ions,  the  term  ioniza- 
tion is  reserved  for  the  latter  phenomenon.  The  ionization  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  represented  in  symbols:  HCl  ^ H'-fCl'  ; and  of  sodium 
chloride : NaCl  ^ Na‘  -f-Cl'.  This  starthng  hypothesis  appears  so  incredible 
and  so  opposed  to  the  instinct,  “ common  sense,”  or  prejudices  of  the 
chemist  that  it  has  been  assailed  by  much  wholesome  criticism — par- 
ticularly by  H.  E.  Armstrong.  For  instance,  it  is  asked : 

1.  In  view  of  the  grmt  chemical  activity  of  metallic  sodium  in  intact  with 
water,  is  it  profitable  to  postulate  the  existence  of  the  element  sodium  in  con- 
tact w'ith  water  without  chemical  action  ? This  objection  is  said  to  “ rest 
on  a misunderstanding,”  because  electrically  charged  ions  of  sodium  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride  are  very  different  from  neutral  atoms 
of  metallic  sodium.  The  ions  of  sodium  carry  large  charges  of  electricity. 
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I It  is  urged  that  “ chemists  know  practically  nothing  about  the  properties 
! ' of  atoms  carrying  large  charges  of  electrical  energj%”  and  also  that  “ the 

I .  ohemical  activity  of  an  atom  of  sodium  charged  with  its  96,540  coulombs 
I ■ of  electricity  is  much  less  than  a neutral  atom  of  sodium.”  In  other  words, 

I the  presence  of  the  electrical  charge  on  the  sodium  ion  keeps  the  ordinary 

I I chemical  activities  of  the  atom  in  abeyance.  This  means  that  whenever 
i . a cheuiical  difficulty  arises  in  the  apphcation  of  the  ionic  hypothesis  the 

i assumption  is  made  that  ” neutral  atoms  or  atomic  groups  and  ions  are 
I different  substances,”  because  the  properties  of  a substance  are  determined 
; as  much  by  the  ener^  it  contains  as  by  the  kind  of  matter.  In  this  way, 

I the  ions  have  been  invested  with  such  imaginaiy  properties  as  may  be 
I needed  to  keep  the  ionic  hypothesis  consistent  -with  facts. 

2.  Bodies  carrying  electrical  charges  of  opposite  sign  are  attracted  and 
{ding  to  one  another,  if  therefore  a mobile  solution  contains  ''free  a7id  inde- 
^pendent"  ions  carrying  enormous  electrical  charges  of  opposite  sign,  how 
( can  the  charged  ions  remain  more  than  momentarily  free  ? It  is  assumed 
I that  a certain  proportion  of  the  molecules  of  the  solute  are  continually 
I breaking  do^vn  into  free  (charged)  ions,  and  a certain  proportion  of  the 
I ions  are  continually  recombining  to  form  ordinary  molecules,  the  result  is, 

I that  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  free  ions  and  paired  ions  (molecules) 

1 remains  unchanged.  This  statement,  of  course,  does  not  answer  the  per- 
iplexing  question.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  refer  the  difficulty  to  the 
(specific  insulating  properties  of  the  solvent.  The  action  of  the  solvent 
lhas  been  compared  with  the  function  of  the  glass  in  a charged  Leyden  jar. 
Tills  agrees  ivith  the  non-conducting  quahties  of  pure  water,  but  experi- 
iments  have  shoivn  that  the  relation  between  the  insulating  properties  of 
I a solvent  and  its  ionizing  properties  is  not  an  adequate  and  sufficient 
(explanation  of  the  observed  facts.  The  two  phenomena  do  not  always 
'vary  concomitantly.  A satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  therefore,  has 
mot  yet  been  found. 

3.  If  an  ionized  salt,  say,  sodium  chloride,  is  present  in  solution  as  a mixture 
of  Na'  and  Cl'  ions,  it  might  he  thought  possible  to  separate  the  two  components 

‘fry  diffusion  or  by  some  other  mechanical  process.  S.  Arrhenius  answers 
tthat  the  great  electrostatic  attraction  of  the  oppositely  charged  ions  pre- 
ivents  any  marked  diffusion.  W.  Nernst,  however,  has  shown  that  the 


(concentration  currents  produced  when,  say,  a solution  of  sodium  chloride  is 
ccarefuUy  covered  with  a layer  of  water,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
^greater  mobihty  of  the  chlorine  ions  charges  the  upper  layer  negatively, 
land  the  lower  layer  positively,  so  that  a current  of  electricity  can  be  obtainecl 
Iby  placing  the  two  layers  in  electrical  contact. — See  “ Concentration 
ecells.” 

4.  If /ten.  a compound  is  formed  from  its  elements  with  the  loss  of  energy, 
'■the  compound  cannot  be  resolved  into  its  elements  unless  energy  he  supplied, 
lit  is  therefore  pertinent  to  inquire  : WJuit  is  the  source  of  the  energy  which 
'•leads  to  the  fission  of  the  molecide  into  ions  carrying  equal  but  opposite  charges 
of  electricity  ? Here,  again,  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  that  the  ionic  hypo- 
: thesis  refers  not  to  the  separation  of  a compound  into  its  original  consti- 
ttuents,  but  into  charged  ions  ; and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  mole- 
I cules  of  sodium  chloride,  etc.,  which  appear  to  be  very  stable  when  dry, 
rreact  wth  great  facility  when  in  solution.  A little  heat  is  supposed  to  be 
^evolved  during  the  ionization  of  many  (not  all)  electrolytes,  and  the 
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process  of  ionization  is  then  presumably  accompanied  by  an  exothermal 
reaction  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  energy  needed  for  the  fission 
of  the  molecule  into  oppositely  charged  ions.  J.  D.  van  der  Waals  (1891) 
expressed  the  idea  that  ionization  is  primarily  due  to  the  affinity  of  ions 
for  the  solvent,  and  that  the  heat  of  hydration  of  the  ions  furnishes  the 
energy  needed  for  the  ionization  of  the  salt.  To  this,  D.  Konowalow 
(1893)  adds,  “only  those  solvents  which  react  chemically  wth  the  solute 
furnish  solutions  which  conduct  electricity.”  • 

These  answers,  based  on  circumstantial  evidence,  are  not  altogether  , 
satisfactory,  but  they  have  made  it  almost  certain  that  if  ions  are  formed 
at  all,  the  ions  do  not  usually  exist  alone  in  the  solution,  but  that  each 
ion  forms  a complex  by  association  wdth  a definite  number  of  molecules 
of  the  solvent.  The  ionic  theory  primarily  assumes  that  the  apparent 
number  of  solute  “ molecules  ” is  increased  by  ionization,  and  it  makes 
very  httle  difference  to  the  applications  of  the  ionic  theory  whether  it  be  ^ 
assumed  that  each  ion  is  isolated  as  a distinct  individual,  or  whether  each  ion 
forms  a complex  with  the  molecules  of  the  solvent.  The  number  of  ions  is  j 
the  same  in  both  cases.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  particularly  | 
when  solutions  other  than  water  are  considered,  is  beset  Avith  many  diffi-  '< 
culties  on  account  of  the  unknown  relations  between  the  solvent  and  solute.  « 
So  much  is  this  the  ease  that  M.  le  Blanc  (1907)  considered  “ it  to  be  very  i 
fortunate  for  the  advance  of  electro-chemistry  that  such  comphcations  ( 
are  generally,  though  not  always,  absent  in  the  case  of  aqueous  solutions.  1 
It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  to  deduce  simple  laws  from  | 
the  study  of  aqueous  solutions.”  ^ 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  out  a consistent  explanation  i 
of  the  fundamental  facts  Avithout  a theory  of  eharged  ions,  but  AAdth  hypo-  j 
theses  based  upon  the  formation  of  imaginary  molecular  complexes  by  a f 
reaction  betAveen  polymerized  solvent  and  the  molecules  of  the  solute.  £ 
The  difficulties,  hoAvever,  are  discussed  in  special  text-books.  f 

These  controversial  matters  are  mentioned  in  this  elementary  book  to  } 
emphasize  the  fact  that  an  explanation  of  a phenomenon  may  contain  f 
part  of  the  truth,  and  yet  not  “ the  AA'hole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ” 

In  that  case,  we  try  the  hypothesis  by  the  test  indicated  in  the  first  chapter,  ^ 
and  ask  : Is  the  hypothesis  useful  ? The  ansAA'er  is  that  the  ionic  hypo-  .t 
thesis  has  done  good  work,  and  it  promises  to  do  more.  An  hypothesis  is 
not  ahvays  to  be  discarded  as  a first  approximation,  because  troublesome 
exceptions  crop  up  from  time  to  time.  NcAvdon’s  theory  of  gravitation, 
for  instance,  appeared  to  be  afflicted  AAith  such  blemishes — particularly 
in  its  early  days  ; so  Avas  the  theory  of  opposing  reactions  once  considered 
to  be  unreasonable  folly.  In  spite  of  important  difficulties,  Ave  shall  noAV 
try  hoAV  the  ionic  hypothesis  fits  in  AAith  a fcAV  important  phenomena. 

History.— R.  Clausius  (1857)  first  suggested  that  the  molecules  of  a 
solute  are  ionized  AA'hen  dissolved  in  the  solvent,  but  Clausius  appears  to  haAm 
had  some  “ chemical  ” misgivings,  for  he  added  that  the  ionization  only 
affected  an  infinitesimally  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  dissolv^ed 
molecules.  As  the  ions  are  discharged  at  the  electrodes  during  electrolysis, 
more  molecules  are  ionized.  The  un-ionized  molecules  keep  the  electrolyte 
constantly  supplied  Avith  a definite  number  of  ions.  The  ions  conduct 
the  current ; the  “ undissociated  ” molecules  are  mactive.  Further,  at 
any  given  temperature,  there  is  a constant  relation  between  the  number 
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of  unionized  molecules,  and  the  number  of  ions.  W.  Giese  (1882),  and 
8.  Arrhenius  (1884),  more  bold,  or  less  cautious,  than  Clausius,  asserted 
that  a ccmsiderable  fraction  of  the  dissolved  molecules  are  ionized,  and 
that  the  number  of  ions  increases  more  and  more  as  the  solution  becomes 
more  and  more  dilute.  W.  Ostwald,  J.  H.  van’t  Hoff,  W.  Nernst,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  workers  have  followed  the  logical  consequences  of 
Arrhenius’  hypothesis  in  a great  many  directions ; the  results,  on  the 
whole,  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  theory  has  thus  stimulated  the 
study  of  the  properties  of  solutions  in  a remarkable  manner.  Some  hold 
that  the  “ piinciple  of  exhausting  hypotheses,”  indicated  on  p.  7,  has  not 
been  followed,  and  that  the  favoured  child — ^the  ionic  hypothesis — has 
gro^vn  into  a tyrannical  master;  for  instance,  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  (1890)  has 
said  that  “ the  supposed  advantage  of  the  free  ion  theory  is  not  only 
illusory  but  misleading.”  If  this  be  a correct  diagnosis  of  the  ionic 
hypothesis,  we  have  some  consolation  in  the  fact : “ The  destruction  of  an 
error  hardly  ever  takes  place  without  the  discovery  of  truth”  (H.  Davy, 
1810). 

§ 6.  The  Number  of  Ions  in  a Solution. 

The  process  of  electrolysis,  according  to  the  ionic  hypothesis,  is  supposed 
to  proceed  somewhat  as  follows : There  is  a constant  difference  of 
potential  between  the  poles  of  a battery,  and  if  the  poles  are  put  in 
communication,  the  electricity  is  immediately  discharged.  The  battery  at 
once  reproduces  the  same  difference  of  potential  as  before  by  generating 
more  electricity.  Again,  when  a salt — say,  sodium  chloride — is  dissolved 
in  water,  some  of  the  dissolved  molecules  are,  by  hypothesis,  ionized, 
and  the  ions  immediately  begin  to  recombine  to  form  molecules.  The 
speeds  of  the  two  reactions  are  supposed  to  behave  analogous  ^vith  oppos- 
ing reactions,  and  a state  of  equihbrium  is  reached  when  the  number  of 
molecules  reformed  by  the  combination  of  the  ions  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  molecules  ionized  m the  same  time. 

Still  further,  when  the  two  poles  of  a battery — say  platinum  electrodes 
— are  dipped  in  the  salt  solution  as  inchoated  in  Fig.  5,  all  the  chlorine 
ions,  carrying  a negative  charge,  are  attracted  to  the  anode  or  positively 
charged  electrode,  and  the  positively  charged  sodium  ions  are  attracted 
to  the  cathode  or  negatively  charged  electrode.  As  each  ion  comes  in 
contact  with  the  electrode  wth  a charge  of  opposite  sign  to  its  own,  the 
ion  is  relieved  of  its  charge,  and  thereby  reverts  to  an  orchnary  atom  of 
chlorine  or  sodium.  The  chlorine  atoms,  being  unable  to  attack  the  water 
or  the  electrode,  unite  in  pairs  to  form  molecules  of  chlorine  gas.  As  soon 
as  the  liquid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anode  is  saturated  with  chlorine,  this  gas 
bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the  hquid.  Similarly,  the  sodium  ions  are  relieved 
from  their  charges  at  the  cathode,  and  the  resulting  sodium  atoms  imme- 
diately attack  the  water,  forming  hydrogen  gas  and  sodium  hydroxide  : 
2Na  + 2H2O  = 2NaOH  + H.^ ; the  hydrogen  bubbles  off  as  a gas. 

The  equilibrium  between  the  unionized  molecules  and  the  ions  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  annihilation,  so  to  speak,  or  the  removal  of  ions  at  the  elec- 
trodes. The  difference  of  potential  at  the  electrodes  is  maintained  by  the 
battery,  and  the  supply  of  ions  is  kept  up  by  the  steady  ionization  of  the 
salt  as  fast  as  the  ions  are  de-electrified  at  the  electrodes,  until  practically 
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the  whole  of  the  salt  in  the  solution  has  been  electrolyzed.  Thus,  it  has 
been  said  that  “ the  ions  do  not  transport  the  electricity  of  the  battery, 
but  their  own.”  The  charged  ions  are  already  present  in  the  solution 
before  connection  is  made  with  the  battery. 

If  water  be  progressively  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  containing,  say,  one  gram-molecule  (58'5  grams)  per  htre,  at 
18°,  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  solution  increases  until  a certain 
limit  is  reached.  Subsequent  additions  of  water  have  no  further  influence 
on  the  conductivity  of  the  solution.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  curve. 
Fig.  126,  which  represents  the  rapid  rise  in  the  conductivity  of  sodium 
chloride  solutions  ■with  decreasing  concentration ; the  conductivity 
reaches  a maximum  very  quickly,  when  further  additions  of  water  have  no 

further  influence 
on  the  result. 
Hence  the  con- 
ductivity of  an 
electrol3flic  so- 
lution increases 
with  dilution, 
reaches  a maxi- 
mum value  ap- 
proximately 
corresponding 
with  infinite 


•i 

I 

^ 'OO 


so 

I 

^ 0 


Litres  of  water  per  gram  mo/ecu/e  tVa  C/. 

Fio.  126. — Effect  of  Concentration  on  the  Conductivity  of 
Aqueous  Solutions  of  Sodium  Chloride. 


dilution.  When  the  dilution  has  reached  the  limit  beyond  which  no  further 
increase  in  the  conductivity  can  be  observed,  it  is  supposed  that  the  salt 
is  all  ionized,  and  no  more  ions  can  be  supplied  by  the  solute,  however 
much  more  solvent  be  added.  All  the  ions  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  solute  take  part  in  conducting  the  electric  current  at  infinite  dilution. 


Usually,  the  conductivity  of  a solution  is  measured  indirectly.  The  resistance 
which  the  solution  oSers  to  the  pa-ssage  of  a current  is  directly  measured.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  take  the  reciprocal  of  the  resistance  and  call  it  the  conductivity 
of  the  solution.  The  specific  resistance  is  first  determined,  that  is,  the  resistance 
wliich  is  equivalent  to  the  resistance  of  a cubical  mass  of  the  solution  whose  length 
of  side  is  1 cm.  From  this,  the  so-called  equivalent  conductivity  is  calculated. 
The  equivalent  conductivity  of  a substance  represents  the  conducting  power  of 
one  gram-equivalent  of  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  solvent,  and  placed  in  a 
cell  whose  opposite  walls,  one  centimetre  apart,  form  the  electrodes.  Otherwise 
expressed,  the  equivalent  conductivity  represents  the  conducting  power  of  a layer 
of  the  solution  1 cm.  thick,  and  containing  one  gram-equivalent  of  the  substance 
in  solution.  If  the  conductivity  be  referred  to  a gram-molecule,  and  not  a gram- 
equivalent,  it  is  termed  the  molecular  conductivity  of  the  solution. 


It  is  now  assumed  that  the  number  of  ions  which  take  part  in 
conducting  the  electric  current  at  any  particular  concentration  of  the 
solution  is  proportional  to  the  conductivity,  a,  of  the  solution.  Con- 
sequently, if  X represents  the  fraction  of  a gram- molecule  which  is  dis- 
sociated into  ions  when  the  solution  occupies  v litres,  we  have,  at  dilution  v, 
the  conductivity — Ay  = hx,  where  k is  the  constant  of  proportion.  At 
infinite  dilution,  the  whole  gram-molecule  is  supposed  to  be  ionized, 
and  consequently,  a:  = 1,  and  therefore  the  conductivity,  , at  infinite 
dilution,  is  — k.  Substitute  this  value  of  k in  the  preceding  equation, 
and  we  get 


X — 


\v 
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1 which,  by  hypothesis,  means  that  the  fractional  number  of  molecules 
(unionized  in  a solution  is  numerically  equal  to  the  equivalent  con- 
(ductivity  of  the  solution  divided  by  the  equivalent  conductivity  of  the 
■solution  at  infinite  dilution  ; or. 


! Degree  of  ionization  = Number  of  molecules  ionized  _ 

Total  number  of  molecules  x 

"a 

The  above  formula  enables  the  electrical  conductivity  of  a salt  to  be 
(expressed  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  ionization  of  the  salt  in  solution.  Thus, 
tthe  equivalent  conductivity  of  a solution  of  hydi'ochloric  acid  is  305'4, 
(and  the  same  acid  at  infinite  dilution  has  the  equivalent  conductivity 
1349-3.  Hence  the  degree  of  ionization  is  305‘4  -i-  349’3  = 0'874  per  gram 
(molecule,  or  87-4  per  cent,  ionization.  This  means  that  12-fi  per  cent, 
cof  the  molecules  in  the  solution  are  present  as  unionized  neutral  molecules, 
! IHCl ; and  87*4  per  cent,  of  the  molecules  are  present  in  the  ionic  form 
i IH-  + Cl'.  Or, 


_ Hci  ^ H-  + cr 

12'0  per  cent.  87'4  per  cent. 

The  percentage  ionization  must  not  be  confused  with  the  absolute  con- 
ccentraiion  of  the  ions.  The  former  may  be  the  greater  in  dilute  solutions, 
land  the  latter  greater  in  concentrated  solutions.  The  ionic  hypothesis 
tthus  assumes  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  contains  three 
ddistinct  kinds  of  “ solute  molecules,”  electrically  charged  molecules  (hydro- 
ggen  and  chlorine  ions),  and  neutral  hydrogen  chloride  molecules. 

Table  XVI.  shows  the  degree  of  ionization  of  a few  typical  acids, 
tbases,  and  salts  selected  merely  for  illustrative  purposes.  * 


TTable  XVI. — Degree  of  Ionization  ok  some  Typical  .4cids,  Bases,  and  Salts. 


Aotds. 


Acid. 


^Nitric  acid  (62  %)  . 
JNitric  acid  (dil.)  . 
i5ulphuric  acid  (dil.) 
'Carbonic  acid  (-^  N) 
Hydrosulphuric 
acid  (:^  N)  . . 

rPerchloric  acid  (^  N) 


I 

\ 


Bases. 

Salts. 

T3 

(D 

i 

4> 

^s.a 

d 

Bose. 

Salt. 

.2 

o 

O 

0-096 

Potassium  hydroxide 

0-77 

Potassium  chloride 

0-74 

0-820 

Sodium  hydroxide 

0-73 

Ammonium  chloride 

0-76 

0-610 

Lithium  hydroxide  . 

0-63 

Potassium  nitrate  . 

0-64 

0-0017 

Amrnoniumhvdroxide 

0-006 

Zinc  sulphate 

0-24 

Calcium  hydroxide 

Copper  sulphate 

0-22 

0-0007 

(A-N)  . . . . 

0-90 

Silver  nitrate 

0-68 

0-880 

Barium  hydroxide 

(AN)  . . . . 

0-92 

I The  effect  of  increasing  the  concentration  of  a solution  is  to  increase 
i the  internal  friction.  This  retards  the  movements  of  the  ions  and  thus 
lliminishes  the  conductivity  more  rapidly  than  would  occur  if  the  results 
were  not  affected  by  this  disturbing  factor.  As  the  concentration 
I’leoreases,  the  friction  diminishes;  and,  with  the  more  dilute  solutions, 
; Ihe  effects  of  internal  friction  can  be  neglected.  The  two  factors — internal 
i rriction  and  conductivity — do  not  change  with  dilution  in  the  same  way, 
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and,  in  consequence,  the  conductivity  may  increase  with  increasing  dilu- 
tion ; reach  a maximum ; and  then  decrease  wth  increasing  dilution.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  sidphuric  acid,  where  the  maximum  con- 
ductivity occurs  when  30  per  cent,  of  acid  is  present.  The  ajiplication  of 
the  ion  theory  to  cmicentrcUed  solutions  is  beset  with  many  difficulties,  and 
consequently  the  theory  has  been  mainly  developed  from  results  obtained 
with  dilute  solutions.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  solvents  other  than  water. 

Illustration  of  the  different  conductivities  of  electrolytes. — ^The 
difference  in  the  conductivity  of,  say,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  chloracetic, 
and  acetic  acids,  containing  ^ gram-equivalent  of  the  respective  acids  per 
litre,  is  well  sho^vn  by  W.  R.  Whitney’s  apparatus  (1900),  illustrated  in 
Fig.  127.  Electrodes  are  fixed  in  four  vertical  tubes.  The  upper  electrodes 
are  connected  wnth  one  terminal  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  line),  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  lighting  circuit.  Each  of  the  lower  electrodes  are  connected 
with  one  terminal  of  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp.  The  other  terminals 
of  the  lamps  are  connected  with  another  terminal  which  is  connected  with 

the  lightmg  circuit  (say 
an  alternating  current, 
110-volt).  The  upper 
electrodes  can  be  moved 
up  or  do-wn ; the  lower 
electrodes  are  fixed.  The 
tubes  are  filled  with  the 
four  acids  just  indicated, 
and  the  electrodes  are 
adjusted  the  same  dis- 
tance apart.  The  current 
is  switched  on.  The  lamp 
connected  with  the  hydro- 
chloric  acid  glows 
brightest ; that  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  comes  next ; 
the  chloracetic  acid  next, 
and  the  one  connected 
with  the  acetic  acid  tube  scarcely  glows  at  all.  The  electrodes  can  now  bo 
adjusted  until  the  lamps  aU  glow  equally  bright.  It  wU  be  foimd  that 
the  distances  between  the  electrodes  are  approximately  as  100  : 85  : 15  : 1 
when  the  acids  are  arranged  in  the  order  named  above.  These  numbers 
give  an  approximate  measure  of  the  conductivity  of  these  acids,  and  also, 
by  hypothesis,  of  their  degrees  of  ionization. 

Strong  and  weak  acids  and  bases. — The  terms  “ strong  ” and  “ weak 
are  sometimes  applied  to  the  acids  and  bases,  and  these  terms  refer  to  the 
conductivity  or  the  degree  of  ionization  in  aqueous  solution  of  moderate 
dilution.  There  is  no  real  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two.  Acids 
like  carbonic  and  hydrosulphuric  acids,  and  bases  like  ammonia,  are 
weak.  Their  degree  of  ionization  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  If  the  degree 
of  ionization  exceeds  70  per  cent,  the  acid  is  rmdoubtedly  strong.  Most 
of  the  salts  are  highly  ionized,  even  at  moderate  dilutions,  but  there  are 

> Electrolytes  like  solution.s  of  sodium  chloride  are  pood  conductors,  and  some 
solutions  with  a conductivity  midway  between  good  conductors  and  noi  - 
conductors  are  sometimes  called  semi-  or  half  electrolytes. 


Fia.  127. — Different  Conductivities  of  some  Acids. 
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many  exceptions,  e.g.  mercuric  chloride  ; the  cadmium  halides  and  mercuric 
cyanide  are  but  slightly  ionized  in  moderately  dilute  solutions. 

§ 7.  The  Migration  of  Ions. 

Mix  a hot  6-10  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  gelatine  with  a little  cupric 
chloride  solution,  and  pour  the  blue  solution,  while  hot,  into  a warm  U-tube  with 
long  legs  xmtil  the  U-tube  is  a little  over  half  full.  Take  care  to  introduce  as 
few  air  bubbles  as  possible.  Let  the  mixture  solidify  by  cooling.  When  cold, 
slip  a rubber  ring  over  each  leg  of  the  tube  so  as  to  mark  the  level  of  the  gelatine 
in  each  leg.  Pour  a dilute  solution  of  sodium  chloride  into  each  leg  ; dip  a piece 
of  platinum  wire  into  the  solution  of  sodium  chloride  ; and  pass  a current  of 
electricity  through  the  contents  of  the  U-tube  while  the  latter  is  immersed  in  a 
freezing  mixture,*  Fig.  128,  to  prevent  the  softening  of  the  gelatine  during  the 
passage  of  the  current.  The  gelatine  simply  serves  to  prevent  mechanical  move- 
ments of  the  liquid  during  the  passage  of  the  current.  The  presence  of  the 
gelatine  does  not  otherwise  interfere  with  the  electrolysis.  The  experiment 
is  more  interesting  if  a second  U-tube  be  prepared  with  potassium  dichromate 
in  place  of  copper  chloride,  and  connected  in  series  with  the  copper  chloride  tube 
as^indicated  in  Fig.  128.  A current  of  electricity  is  then  passed  through  the  tubes 
via  the  platinum  wire  electrodes,  each  of  which  dips  in  a dilute  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  above  the  gelatine.  After  the  current  has  passed  some  time,  the  blue 
solution  rises  past  the  level  of  the  solid  gelatine  towards  the  catliode,  and  descends 
below  the  levql  of  the  gelatine  on  the 
anode  side.  The  gelatine  has  not 
moved,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  current 
“ drives  ” the  copper  chloride  molecules 
towards  the  cathode  ; the  movements 
in  the  other  tube  are  in  the  converse 
direction,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  the  , . , , • 

current  “pulls”  the  molecules  of  the  ^ ^ 

potassium  dichromate  towards  the 
anode.  One  tube  with  copper  dichro- 
mate can  be  used  in  place  of  copper 
cldoride  and  potassium  dichromate. 

The  gelatine  is  green,  but  a blue  colora- 
tion rises  towards  the  cathode,  and  a 
yellow  coloration  rises  towards  the 
anode. 


t)IU€  COloVi 
rises 


\^y€ll(nv 

I ' colour 


Copper* 

Chloride 


Fio.  128. — Migration  of  Ions  to  the 
Electrodes. 


The  ionic  theory  interprets  these 
I experiments  of  A.  A.  Noyes  and 
A.  A.  Blanchard  (1900),  by  assuming  that  in  the  case  of  cupric  chloride,  blue 
I copper  ions  travel  towards  the  cathode  and  colourless  chlorme  ions  towards 
1 the  anode  ; m the  second  experiment,  that  yellowish  Cr.^O^-ions  travel 
I towards  the  anode  and  colourless  potassium  ions  towards  the  cathode ; 
and  in  the  third  experiment,  blue  copper  ions  travel  towards  the  cathode 
and  yellow  dichromate  ions  towards  the  anode.  The  fact  observed  is 
tthat  the  electrolysis  of  the  coloured  solutions  occurs  at  the  boundary 
f surfaces  between  the  gelatine  and  the  supernatant  solution. 

By  a modification  of  these  experiments,  it  is  possible  to  measure  the 
rrates  at  which  the  concentration  of  the  solution  changes  about  the  elec- 
ttrodes,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  ionic  theory,  the  rates  at  which  the  anions 
of  copper,  etc.,  drift  towards  the  electrodes.  For  example,  if  a solution 
cof  silver  nitrate  of  known  concentration  be  electrolyzed  between  silver 
■electrodes  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  129,  the  only 
•change  in  the  solution  is  a transfer  of  silver  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode, 

* Say,  ammonium  nitrate  and  cold  water. 
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and  a change  in  the  concentration  of  the  silver  salt  round  the  two  electrodes; 
for  the  apparatus  is  constructed  so  as  to  reduce  the  mechanical  convectioji 
of  the  dissolved  salt  to  a minimum.  The  change  in  the  concentration  of 
the  solution,  after  a few  hours’  electrolysis,  can  be  measured  by  withdravnng 
about  half  the  solution  from  the  apparatus,  via  the  stopcock,  and  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  silver  in  the  solution  by  analysis.  From  the  results, 
numbers  can  be  obtained  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  speeds  of 
migration  of  the  anions  and  the  cations.  The  follo^ving  numbers,  due  to 
AV.  Hittorf  (1853),  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle. 

Hittorf’s  experiment. — A solution  of  silver  nitrate  containing  one  part 
of  silver  to  49‘44  parts  of  water  was  electrolyzed  for  nearly  an  hour  in  a 
cell  with  silver  electrodes.  Silver  dissolved  from  the  anode  and  a similar 
quantity  deposited  on  the  cathode.  The  eoncentration  of  the  whole  solu- 
tion remained  unchanged,  but  the  concentration  of  the  solution  about  the 
cathode  decreased  while  that  about  the  anode  increased. 
In  the  cathode  compartment,  Hittorf  found 

Silver  before  electrolysis O' 7 162  gram 

Silver  after  electrolysis 0'5862  „ 

Loss O' 1300  „ 

The  solution  about  the  cathode  thus  lost  0T300 
gram  of  silver,  and  the  solution  about  the  anode  must 
have  increased  by  this  amount  otving  to  the  action  of  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  nitric  acid  on  the  silver  electrode. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  simultaneous  interposition 
of  a silver  voltameter  in  the  circuit,  it  was  found 
that  sufficient  electricity  had  passed  through  the 

electrolyte  to  deposit  0'2470  gram  of  silver  at  the 
cathode.  If  no  silver  ions  had  passed  from  the  anode 
chamber,  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  anode  chamber 
would  have  increased  by  0'2470  gram  omng  to  the  migra- 
tion of  NO3'  ions  from  the  cathode  chamber.  The 
observed  increase  was  only  O' 1300  gram  of  silver  ; hence 
0'2470  less  O'lSOO  gram;  in  aU,  0'1170  gram  of  Ag‘  ions 
migrated  from  the  anode  chamber  to  the  cathode 
chamber,  while  the  cathode  chamber  simultaneously 
lost  O'lSOO  gram  of  silver  due  to  the  deposition  of  0'2470  gram  of  silver 
on  the  cathode.  Hence  since  the  relative  speeds  of  the  ions  are  proportional 
to  the  fall  of  the  concentration  about  the  oppositely  named  electrodes, 


Fio.  129. — Deter- 
mination of  the 
Speed  of  Ionic 
Migration. 


Loss  in  cathode  chamber  _ O'lSOO  ^ Speed  of  anion,  NO3' 

Loss  in  anode  chamber  O' 1170  Speed  of  cation,  Ag. 

Or  the  rate  of  migration  of  the  anions  is  to  the  rate  of  migration  of  the 
cations  as  130  ; 117  ; or  the  NO3'  ions  migrate  I'l  times  as  fast  as  the  Ag' 
ions. 

By  measuring  the  rate  of  rise  of  the  blue  colour  in  the  experiment, 
Fig.  128,  the  absolute  velocity  of  copper  ions  can  be  determined  under 
standard  conditions,  and  in  that  way,  with  other  solutions,  a series  on 
numbers  have  been  obtained  which  are  called  the  transport  numbers 
or  the  speeds  of  migration  of  the  different  ions.  The  speed  of  migration 
BO  defined  is  a specifie  property  of  each  ion,  and  is  independent  of  the 
other  ions  present.  The  speeds  are  increased  by  using  currents  of  greater 
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-blectromotive  force.  At  18°,  with  a difference  of  potential  of  one  volt 
! 'between  the  electrodes,  the  speeds  of  migration  of  some  ions  are  : 


Anions 

. . OH' 

cr 

r 

NO3' 

Speeds 

. . 5-6 

212 

2-19 

1-91 

cm.  per  hour. 

Cations 

. . Cs- 

Rb' 

K’ 

Na‘ 

Li- 

Speeds 

. . 2-32 

2-32 

2-06 

1-26 

1'11  cm.  per  hour. 

TThe  heaviest  ions,  that  is,  the  ions  \vith  the  greatest  “atomic”  weights, 
ihhere  appear  to  move  fastest.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
fblower  moving  ions  dragging  along  with  them  a number  of  molecules  of 
ttthe  solvent. 

! In  these  experiments  the  fact  observed  is  the  changing  molecular 
jcconcentration  of  the  solution  about  the  anode  and  cathode  during  electro- 
jpvysis ; the  extraordinary  hypothesis  is  that  during  the  passage  of  the 
ircurrent  the  anions  and  cations  move  in  the  same  electrolyte  with  different 
jivvelocities,  and  yet  the  anions  and  cations  are  given  off  at  the  respective 
jiiolectrodes  at  the  same  time  ! 

i 

f!  § 8.  “ Abnormal  ” Osmotic  Pressures  and  Ionization. 


I;  We  are  now  in  a position  to  resume  our  study  of  the  abnormal  osmotic 
iippressures  furnished  by  solutions  of  electrolytes.  Suppose  that  one  mole- 
Ijrcule  of  an  electrolyte  furnishes  m ions,  and  further  let  x denote  the  fraction 
lionized  when  a gram-molecule  of  the  electrolyte  is  dissolved  in  water. 
fIThe  solution  will  then  contain  (1  — a;)  non-ionized  molecules,  and  mx 
kons.  The  total  number  of  individual  molecules  in  the  solution — that  is, 
Pdlectrically  charged  molecules  (ions)  and  neutral  molecules — will  be  (1  — x) 
— f-  mx.  As  in  our  previous  study  of  solutions,  let  7i  denote  the  total 
pi  lumber  of  individual  molecules  formed  by  the  ionization  of  a substance 
i:n  a given  solution.  Then  w = 1 -j-  mx  — x.  The  numerical  value  of  n, 
ais  Ave  have  seen,  can  be  determined  from  conductivity  data,  and  from 
li  osmotic  pressure  and  related  phenomena — freezing  and  boihng  point 
jilieterminations.  If  the  value  of  n so  determined  be  divided  by  the  value 
lof  n calculated  on  the  assumption  that  no  ionization  occurs,  the  value  of 
ire  and  accordingly  also  the  value  of  n can  be  computed.  For  example, 
|tbhe  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  just  studied  gives  x = 0'874,  and  m — 2. 
jlHence  w = 1 -f-  (m  — l)x  becomes  n = P874.  Hence  every  100  mole- 
(rsules  of  HCl  furnish  187 '4  individual  molecules.  If  the  electrolyte  had 
loeen  non-ionized,  n would  have  been  unity ; and  if  completely  ionized, 
r'l'i  would  have  been  2. 

bA  comparison  of  the  ■ values  of  n calculated  from  osmotic  pressure, 
eezing  point,  and  electrical  conductivity  data  is  indicated  in  Table 
VII. 

' The  numbers  in  the  last  three  columns  show  that  the  values  determined 
loy  independent  processes  arc  strikingly  concordant ; and  it  is  therefore 
inferred  that  the  abnormal  osmotic  pressures  indicated  in  Table  VIII., 
jo.  222,  arise  from  the  more  or  less  complete  ionization  of  the  electrolytes  in 
iiiqueous  solution. 

Modes  of  ionization. — Tho  ionization  of  some  of  the  multivalent  electrolytes — 
IH5CO3  ; HjSO,  ; BaCb  ; CdClj  ; K^SO,  ; CuSO,  ; etc. — in  moderately  dilute  solu- 
: dons  appears  to  furnish  complex  ions.  Thus,  cadmium  chloride,  CdClj,  not  only 
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furnishes  Cd"  + 2C1',  but  also  Cd"  + CdCl/  ; sulphuric  acid,  H2S04,  not  only 
gives  2H'  + SO4",  but  also  H'  + HSO4' ; carbonic  acid,  H0CO3,  gives  2H'  -f  CO3'  ; 
and  H'  + HCO3'  ; copper  sulphate,  CUSO4,  not  only  gives  Cu"  + SO4",  but  also 
Cu2S04"  and  Cu(S04)J  ; etc.  If,  however,  the  solutions  be  stiU  further  diluted, 
the  complex  ions  break  down  into  simpler  ones.  Hence  the  ionization  of  con- 
centrated polybasic  acid  like  H«S04  proceeds  in  stages  first  H2SO4  = H‘-1-HS04'  ; 
foUowed  by  H-  + HSO4'  = 2H-  + SO4'. 

Table  XVII. — Molecular  Weights  of  some  Electrolytes  in  Solution. 


Salts. 

Molecular 

concentra- 

tion. 

Osmotic 

pressure. 

Values  of  n. 

Freezing 

point. 

Conduc- 

tivity. 

Calcium  nitrate,  Ca(N03)2 

0-18 

2-48 

2-47 

2*46 

Magnesium  sulphate,  MgSO, 

0-38 

1-26 

1-20 

1*36 

Strontium  chloride,  SrClj. 

0-18 

2-69 

2-62 

2-61 

Potassium  chloride,  KCl  . 

0-14 

1-81 

1-86 

1-86 

Lithium  chloride,  LiCl 

0-13 

1-92 

1-94 

1-84 

Magnesium  chloride,  MgCL 

0-19 

2-79 

2-68 

5-48 

§ 9.  Equilibrium  between  Ionized  and  Non-ionized  Solute. 

Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  the  assumption  that  the  mole- 
cules of  an  electrolyte,  when  dissolved  in  water,  are  ionized ; that  the 
ions,  at  the  same  time,  recombine  to  form  neutral  molecules  ; and  that 
equihbrium  will  ensue  when  the  speeds  of  the  two  opposing  reactions 
ionization  and  de-ionization — are  equal.  Consider  the  ionization  of 
ammonium  hydioxide,  NH^OH,  represented  by 

NH4OH  ^ NH/  + oh' 

Here  the  process  of  ionization  bears  some  analogy  with  the  dissociation 
of  iodine  by  heat : I^  = I + I.  Let  [NH^OH]  denote  the  concentration 
of  the  ammonium  hydroxide  ; [NH^‘]  the  concentration  of  the  ammonium 
ion  ; and  [OH']  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxide  ion.  Then,  applying 
the  principle  of  opposing  reactions,  the  condition  for  equilibrium  is  : 

[NH/1  X [OH]  _ ^ 

[NH,OH] 

If  this  theory  applies  to  ions,  the  numerical  value  of  the  equihbrium 
constant,  now  called  the  ionization  constant,  remains  unchanged  whatever 
be  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  This  principle  is  sometimes  called 
W.  Ostwald’s  dilution  law. 


Example.— In  a solution  containing  0-126  gram-molecules  of  NH4OH  per 
litre,  the  equivalent  conductivity  shows  that  0-0136  gram-molecules  are  ionized, 
and  hence,  0-0136  X 0-126  = 0-0017  represents  the  molecular  concentration  ot 
the  ammonium  hydroxide  which  is  ionized.  This  number  thus  represente  the 
concentration  of  the  NH,'  ions.  But  every  NH4-  ion  is  accompanied  by  one  un 
ion,  and  accordingly  0-0017  also  represents  the  concentration  of  both  the  w 
and  the  OH'  ions.  Hence,  from  Ostwald’s  dilution  law  0-0017  X jf' 

- 0-0017)  = 0-000023.  This  last  number  repre-sents  the  value  of  the  lonizati 
constant  for  a J -normal  solution  of  ammonium  hydroxide. 
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If  the  solution  be  diluted,  the  percentage  amount  of  ionization  increases 
laalthough,  of  course,  the  actual  concentration  of  the  ions  must  decrease) ; 
«&nd  with  more  concentrated  solutions,  the  percentage  amount  of  ionization 
ddecreases.  Table  XVHI.  represents  values  for  the  ionization  constant 
fibr  solutions  of  ammonium  hj-droxide  of  different  strength. 


IiTable  XVIII  — Effect  of  Dilution  on  the  Ionization  of  Aqueous  Ammonia. 


Ammonium 
hydroxide. 
(Gram-mole- 
uulee  per  litre.) 

Proportion 

ionized. 

Molecular  con- 
centration of 
NHj’  and  of 
OH'  ions. 
(Gram  “ ions  ” 
per  litre.) 

Molecular  concen- 
tration of  non- 
ionized  NH40H. 
(Gram-molecules 
per  litre.) 

K 

1-0000 

0-0047 

0-0047 

1-0000-0-0047 

0-000023 

0-1260 

0-0136 

0-0017 

0-1260-0-0017 

0-000023 

0-0169 

0-0376 

0-0006 

0-0169-0-0006 

0-000023 

0-0039 

0-0764 

0-0003 

0-0039-0-0003 

0-000023 

The  constancy  in  the  value  of  K means  that  although  the  first  named 
colution  of  ammonium  hydroxide  is  nearly  300  times  more  dilute  than 
that  named  last,  and  the  degree  of  ionization  of  the  last  is  nearly  16  times 
M great  as  the  first,  the  expression  represented  by  K,  deduced  on  the 
aiupposition  that  the  process  of  ionization  follows  the  rule  for  opposing 
'■eactions,  is  constant  within  the  hmits  of  experimental  error. 

\Vlien  this  method  is  apphed  to  strong  acids  and  bases,  that  is,  acids 
ir.nd  bases  more  highly  ionized  than  ammonium  hydroxide — the  results 
ir.re  not  nearly  so  good,  and  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
iftas  not  yet  been  discovered.  However,  this  does  not  affect  the  principles 
which  are  based  upon  the  dilution  law. 

§ 10.  The  Solubility  Law. 

In  the  case  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  containing,  say, 
S8‘5  grams,  that  is,  one  gram-molecule  per  htre,  we  have : NaCl  ^ Na' 
- Cr,  where  68  per  cent,  of  the  salt  is  ionized.  The  condition  of  equili- 
brium, according  to  the  dilution  law,  is 

[Na-][Cr]_  0-68  X 0-68  _ y 

[NaCl]  ’ 0-32 

ff  either  Na’  or  Cl'  ions  be  added  ^ to  the  solution — say,  li5'drogen 
lihloride — making  the  concentration  of  the  Cl'  ions  0’75  instead  of  0'68 — 
l ien,  in  order  to  pre.serve  the  constancy  of  the  ratio  1 '44,  the  concentration 
if  the  Na’  ions  must  be  diminished.  This  can  only  occur  by  the  union 
if  some  of  the  Na’  and  Cl'  ions  to  form  NaCl  until  the  ratio  K is  again 
•44. 

I Solubility  of  mixtures  with  a common  ion. — Sodium  chloride  is  in 
];quilibrium  nith  its  aqueous  solution  when,  at  a given  temperature,  the 

' If  cr  ions  bo  added  tliey  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  an  equivalent 
i umber  of  oppositely  charged  ions  of,  say,  K',  from,  say,  a solution  of  potassium 
iloride  ; or  of  Na'  ions  from,  8ay,.sodium  hydroxide  : NaOH  Na’  -f  OH' ; 
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concentration  of  the  substance  in  solution  has  a certain  definite  and  con- 
stant value — the  solubility  of  the  substance  at  the  given  temperature. 
Since  the  sodium  chloride  in  solution  is  partly  ionized,  there  are  two 
equilibria  to  consider ; first,  the  relation  between  the  non-ionized  and  the 
ionized  salt  in  solution  : NaCl  ^ Na'  -|-  Cl'  just  indicated  ; and  second, 
the  relation  between  the  non-ionized  salt  and  the  solid.  If  the  solution 
be  saturated,  we  have  : 

NaCl3^,.,^NaCl^„l^,.^„^Na-  + Cr 

If  the  concentration  of  the  Na'  or  the  Cl'  ions  be  augmented,  some  of 
the  Na'  and  Cl'  ions  will  recombine  to  form  non-ionized  NaCl  as  indicated 
above.  Consequently,  some  sodium  cliloride  will  be  precipitated  or  the 
solution  will  be  supersaturated.  Hence  the  solubility  of  a salt  is  usually 
diminished  in  the  presence  of  another  compound  with  a common  ion. 
If  the  solution  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  isohydric  with  the  salt 
solution — i.e.  if  the  number  of  chlorine  ions  per  cubic  centimetre  had  been 
the  same — ^no  alteration  in  the  concentration  of  the  ions  would  occur,  and 
therefore  no  salt  would  be  precipitated  on  mixing  the  solutions,  provided 
no  disturbing  secondary  action  occurs. 

Solubility  product. — It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  discriminate  between 
the  total  or  apparent  solubility  of  a salt,  and  the  amount  of  the  non- 
ionized  salt  present  in  the  solution.  The  latter  is  sometimes  called  the 
real  solubility  of  the  salt.  In  a saturated  solution  the  real  solubility, 
like  the  apparent  solubility,  must  be  constant.  Hence,  in  the  dilution 
law  for  sodium  chloride  : [Na'][Cl']  ^ K [NaCl],  indicated  above,  the 

concentration  [NaCl]  is  invariable,  K is  constant,  and  consequently  also 
the  product  of  the  two  is  constant.  Therefore,  we  can  write  for  saturated 
solutions : 

[Na'][Cl']  = Constant. 

This  relation  means  that  in  a saturated  solution,  the  product  of  the 
“ molecular  ” concentrations  of  the  ions  is  constant.  This  product  is 
sometimes  called  the  solubility  product  because,  from  what  has  been 
already  stated,  the  product  of  the  two  ion  concentrations  determine  the 
magnitude  of  the  “ real  ” solubihty  of  the  substance. 

Familiar  examples  of  this  phenomenon  are  the  precipitation  of  sodium 
or  potassium  chlorides  from  saturated  solutions  by  passing  hydrogen 
chloride  through  the  solutions,  or  by  adding  a concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid.  The  phenomenon  is  quite  general.  Barium  chloride 
may  be  substituted  for  sodium  chloride  ; again,  nitric  acid  ■will  precipitate 
barium  nitrate  from  concentrated  aqueous  solutions ; a nearly  saturated 
solution  of  silver  broraate  will  give  a precipitate  of  silver  bromate,  if  either 
silver  nitrate  or  sodium  bromate  be  added  to  the  solution  ; sodium  chlorate 
added  to  a saturated  solution  of  potassium  chlorate  will  lead  to  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  last-named  salt.  There  are  a number  of  complications 
in  special  cases,  thus  : when  a nearly  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
is  treated  with  alcohol,  or  with  hydrogen  chloride,  the  solvent  combines 
with  the  added  material,  and  less  is  available  for  the  solution  of  the  salt 
in  question  ; the  solute  may  form  polymerized  molecules  in  the  solution. 

Solubility  of  mixtures  with  no  common  ion. — If  potassium  nitrate 
be  added  to  a saturated  solution  of  silver  bromate,  a number  of  molecules 
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n:)f  silver  nitrate  and  potassium  bromate  will  be  formed  by  double  decom- 
pposition,  and  the  solution  will  be  in  equilibrium  when  these  four  salts 
nave  attained  a definite  concentration,  and  each  salt  is  itself  ionized  and  is 
jji  equilibrium  with  the  corresponding  ions.  The  condition  of  equihbrium 
as  therefore  quite  complex.  It  may  be  symbohzcd  : 


KNO.+AgBrO, 

1 t 


+ 

o 


OQ. 

+ 

td 

O 


KBr03+AgN0., 

I > 

• Oq 

i ^ 

.P  o 


[The  net  result  is  that  the  number  of  ionized  and  non-ionized  molecules 
i6f  silver  bromate  in  the  solution  is  lessened,  and  the  equihbrium  : 


AgBrOg  aolid  ^ AgBr03  solution 


S3  disturbed.  The  original  relation  is  restored  by  the  passage  of  more 
ililver  bromate  into  solution.  Similarly,  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  a 
saturated  solution  of  silver  acetate  ; some  silver  nitrate  is  formed,  and  the 
equihbrium  ; 


Silver  acetatCg^jjj  ^ Silver  acetateg^i,^^^^ 


aan  oidy  regain  its  former  value  by  the  passage  of  more  silver  acetate 
unto  solution.  Consequently,  the  solubility  of  a salt  is  often  increased 
m the  presence  of  a compound  containing  no  common  ion.  As  before, 
(ompheations  arise  owing  to  the  dehydration  of  the  solution  by  the  added 
uubstance,  etc.  The  dehydrating  action  is  illustrated  in  the  familiar 
method  of  preparmg  hydrogen  chloride  by  dropping  concentrated  sulphuric 
ccid  mto  a concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  abstracts 
i/ater,  and  thus  diminishes  the  effective  solvent,  the  hydrogen  chloride 
(f  u ^ evolved  as  a gas.  The  action  is  in  part  attributed  to  the  repression 
f the  ions  of  hydrogen  chloride  at  the  same  time,  and  the  consequent 
^mination  of  molecules  from  the  water  already  saturated  with  molecules 
if  the  same  kind.  The  behaviour  of  many  salts  is  thus  not  properly 
•escribed  by  the  “ solubility  product  ” law. 

Rule  for  precipitation. — The  solubility  product  of  sodium  chloride  in 
olution  is  not  very  great,  and,  in  consequence,  if  concentrated  hydrochloric 
•r  ^ a concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphate, 

iIaHS04,  the  solubility  product  of  sodium  chloride  m'ay  be  exceeded, 
Hid  that  salt  will  be  precipitated.  The  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the 
liixed  solutions  is : 


NaHSO^  ^ I Na-  + fH’  + SO/ 

HCl  jCT  +(H‘ 

NaCl  H,,S04 

Hence,  if  the  product  of  the  “molecular  ” concentration  of  any 
aair  of  ions  (with  equal  and  opposite  electrical  charges)  in  a 
iklution  be  greater  than  the  solubility  product  for  the  saturated 
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solution  formed  by  the  union  of  these  ions,  that  substance  will  be 
precipitated  ; and  conversely,  if  a substance  be  present  in  excess,  it  will 
be  dissolved  if  the  product  of  the  “ molecular  ” concentration  of  any  pair 
of  ions  (with  equal  and  opposite  electrical  charges)  in  a solution  be  less 
than  the  solubility  product  for  the  saturated  solution  formed  by  the  union 
of  these  ions. 


§ II.  Acids  and  Bases  according  to  the  Ionic  Hypothesis. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Gerhardt  defined  acids  to  bo 

“salts  of  hydrogen,”  the  ionic  hypothesis  expresses  a similar  idea 
another  way : “all  acids,  when  dissolved  in  water,  furnish  hydrogen 

ions  ” Although  many  substances  not  usually  called  acids  when  com- 
pletely ionized  furnish  hydrogen  ions— e.y.  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate, 
KHSO  etc — yet  their  acidic  properties  are  due  to  the  presence  oi  11 
ions,  and  consequently  it  has  been  said  that  “there  is  only  one  acid, and 
that  is  the  H'  ion.”  The  general  and  characteristic  properties  of  acids 
are  assumed  to  be  the  general  and  characteristic  properties  of  H ions, 
and  thus  the  H'  ions  are  said  to  have  a sour  taste,  redden  blue  litmus, 
conduct  electricity  in  solutions  containing  them,  behave  as  uiuvalent 
radicles,  etc.  The  basicity  of  an  acid  is  fixed  by  the  number  of  ^ mns 
furnished  by  the  complete  ionization  of  one  motecule  of  the^c^;  _ 

monobasic  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  furnish^  one  H ' 

and  dibasic  sulphuric  acid  furnishes  two  H ions  : H2bU4  t-  -H  H o'-’i  • 
Sulphuric  acid  lo  furnishes  the  ions  H'  and  HSO/  so  that  it  behaves  also 
as  a monobasic  acid  when  it  forms  the  so-called  acid  sulphates. 

The  action  of  a metal,  say  zinc,  on  an  acid  is  usually  represented  by 
the  equation  ; Zn  + 2HC1  = ZnCl^  + H2 ; the  iomc  hypothesis  assumes 
that:  Zn  + 2H'  + 2Cl'^Zn-  + 2C1'  + H^.  Since 
httle  affected  by  the  change,  the  last  equation  reduces  to  Zn  + 2H  _ -6n 
+ H The  action  is  thus  independent  of  the  negative  ion,  for  it  “jw  \ 
little  more  than  a transfer  of  the  positive  electric  charges  froin  the  tew 
hydrogen  ions  to  the  zinc.  When  the  solution  of 
Sentrated  by  evaporation,  the  Zn"  and  2C1'  ions  recombine  to  form  zme 

BSes.-Just  as  an  acid  has  been  defined  to  be  a substance  which  c?n 
furnish  hydi-ogen  ions  when  dissolved  in  water,  so  bases,  accordi  g 
S hyStheis,  are  substances  which  yield  HO'  10ns  when 
water  The  basic  properties  of  bases  are  due  to  the  0 

m,mW  o?  OfftoTft  toShi  'on  complete  of  o 

Many®  uSot  »„tain  “dtegen,  end  they  »ot 
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Wo  hydrogen  atoms  are  not  ionizable,  for  they  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  cation  H.^P02'.  Silicic  acid  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  so  that  its 
aqueous  solution  has  no  effect  on  blue  htmus.  Silicic  acid  is  acid  because 
it  forms  a salt,  sodium  siheate,  Na^SiO^,  which  dissolves  in  water  and 
ionizes  : Na^vSiOg  ^ 2Na'  + SiOg",  when  electrolyzed. 

The  chemical  activity  of  different  solutions  containing  equivalent 
amounts  of  different  acids  has  been  referred  to  the  concentration  of  the 
H'  ions  in  the  solution.  The  concentration  of  the  H'  ions  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  ionization  of  the  different  acids.  Hence  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  acids  can  presumably  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  equivalent  solutions.  The  speed  of  a reaction  dependent 
upon  an  acid  is  thus  connected  with  the  concentration  of  the  H'  ions. 
Revei’ting  to  the  measurements  given  on  p.  97  for  hydrochloric,  sulphuric, 
and  acetic  acids,  although  the  solutions  contained  equivalent  quantities 
of  replaceable  hydrogen  per  htre,  acetic  acid  has  but  one  two-hundredth 
the  activity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid.  Acetic  acid. 
Fraction  ionized  ....  O' 7 8 O' 61  O' 004 

Relative  strength  ...  100  70  O' 6 

In  hydrochloric  acid,  a greater  number  of  hydrogen  ions  are  ready 
to  react  with  the  metal  than  with  acetic  acid,  and  consequently  the  avail- 
able hydrogen  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  more  rapidly  exhausted  than  with 
acetic  acid  where  but  few  ions  are  in  a condition  to  react  tvith  the  metal 
at  any  moment,  and  consequently  the  reaction  progresses  slowly  for  a long 
time ; as  fast  as  the  available  ions  are  exhausted,  new  ions  are  formed 
by  the  ionization  of  the  molecule  of  acetic  acid.  The  total  number  of 
hydrogen  ions  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  number  in  a condition  to 
react  -vvith  the  metal  at  any  moment  is  very  different  in  all  three  cases. 

Similarly,  the  strength  of  a solution  containing  equivalent  quantities 
of  the  different  bases  is  referred  to  the  concentration  of  the  OH'  ions  in 
the  solution.  The  strength  of  a base  depends  upon  the  degree  of  ioniza- 
tion, or  on  the  concentration  of  the  OH'  ions.  The  strength  of  a base  can 
thus  be  determined  from  the  electrical  conductivity.  In  equivalent 
solutions,  bases,  like  acids,  differ  very  much  in  strength.  The  alkalies 
and  alkahne  hydroxides  are  very  strong  bases,  for  they  are  ionized  to  very 
nearly  the  same  extent  as  hydrochloric  acid  in  aqueous  solution.  Ammonia 
is  a comparatively  feeble  base.  The  following  numbers  represent  the 
relative  strengths  of  a few  bases  in  normal  solution  on  the  assumption 
that  the  strength  of  the  base  is  proportional  to  the  electrical  conductivity  : 

LiOH  NaOH  KOH  NH«OH 
Relative  strength  ...  100  98  98  2 

When  a highly  dissociated  acid  is  mixed  with  a salt,  the  two  react, 
forming  another  acid  and  salt.  The  change  is  reversible,  and  the  reacting 
system  is  then  a further  illustration  of  the  principle  of  opposing  reactions. 
For  instance,  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  potassium  hypochlorite 
(p.  284),  HNO3  + KOCl  ^ KNO3  + HOCl.  If  both  products  are  highly 
i ionized,  there  will  be  no  perceptible  change  in  the  system,  but  in  the  illus- 
<1  tration  just  cited,  hypochlorous  acid  is  but  feebly  ionized,  and,  since  the 
i'  H-  ions  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  OCl'  ions  of  the  potassium  hypochlorite 
i react  to  form  feebly  ionized  hypochlorous  acid,  the  result  of  the  reaction 
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in  dilute  solutions  is  ionized  potassium  nitrate,  and  feebly  ionized  hypo- 
chlorous  acid : 


H-  + NO3'  -f  K'  + OCl'  ^K-  + NO'3  -h  HOCl 

iSimilar  remarks  apply  jnutaiis  mulaTulis  to  the  action  of  a salt  on  a 
base,  and  this  explains  how  feebly  ionized  ammonium  hydroxide  is  formed 
in  relatively  large  quantities  when  highly  ionized  solutions  of  potassium 
hydroxide  and  ammonium  nitrate  are  mixed  together.  The  reaction 
proceeds  almost  to  the  end  : 

NH/  + NO./  + K-  + OH'  ^ K-  + NO3'  + NH^OH 


When  the  base  is  insoluble,  it  will  be  precipitated  and  the  reaction 
will  proceed  to  an  end  quite  apart  from  the  degree  of  ionization  of  the 
reacting  compounds.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  ferric,  aluminium, 
zinc,  and  other  hydroxides  : 

Fe—  4-  3C1'  + 3Na-  + 30H'  ^ 3Na‘  + 3C1'  + Fe(OH)3 


§ 12.  The  Strengths  of  Acids  and  of  Bases. 

I have  no  doubt  that  fixed  salts  choose  one  acid  rather  than  another  in  order 
that  they  may  coalesce  with  it  in  more  intimate  union.  John  Mavo\\ 
(1674). 

The  strength  of  an  acid  or  base  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  the  acid  or 
base  exhibits°acidic  or  basic  properties  respectively.  The  terms  “ affinity, 

“ avidity,”  and  “ activity  ” are  sometimes  employed  synonyrnously  with 
“ strength,”  but  there  are  objections  to  each  of  these.  The  term  “ strength,^^ 
too,  is  often  used  where  “ concentration  ” is  really  meant.  “ Concentration 
refers  to  the  “ quantity  of  matter  in  unit  volume  ” expressed  in,  say , grams 

^ The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  sodium  chloride  (p.  229),  w'hich  rcsulffi 
in  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  seems  to  prove  that  sulphuric  acid 
is  stronger  than  hydrochloric  acid  ; again,  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added 
to  a solution  of  silver  sulphate,  silver  chloride  is  precipitated.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  expels  the  sulphuric  acid  from  its  combination  with  silver : 
A<j  SO  + 2HC1  = 2AgCl  + H.,S04,  and  it  seems  as  if  hydrochloric  acid 
^stronger  than  sulphmic  loid.^  These  two  conclusions  are  contradictory 
and  there  must  therefore  be  a fallacy  in  our  reasoning.  M e have  ''wrongly 
assumed  that  the  two  acids  were  competing  for  sodium  and  for  silver  unde 
similar  conditions.  This  is  not  the  case.  When  hydrocMoric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  compete  for  the  sodium,  the  hydrochloric  acid  being  volatile 
Leones  from  the  system  as  fast  as  it  is  formed;  while  the  non-volatile 
sulphuric  acid  alone  remains  behmd.  Again  when  sulphuric  jiydrm 
chlmic  acids  are  competing  for  silver,  the  .hydrochloric 
silver  away  from  the  sulphuric  acid  as  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  silver 
chloride.  Still  further,  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  notoriously  a very  fee 
acid  and  yet  it  can  displace  relatively  strong  acids  from  combinatmns 
with  the  metals.  Thus,  it  will  precipitate  lead  sulphide  solutim^ 

of  lead  chloride  ; copper  sulphide  from  solutions  of  copper  sulphate,  etc. 
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Here  again,  the  feeble  acid  does  its  work  by  removing  the  metal  from  the 
I solution  as  an  insoluble  sulphide. 

To  compare  the  relative  strengths  of  the  acids,  and,  mutatis  mutandis, 
I of  the  bases,  it  is  necessary  that  the  comparison  be  made  under  conditions 
where  the  reacting  acids  and  the  products  of  the  reaction  are  in  the  same 
physical  condition — say,  all  in  solution.  Thus,  if  an  equivalent  of  a solu- 
ition  of  sodium  hydroxide  be  mixed  with  an  equivalent  of  a solution  of 
1 sulphuric  and  of  hydrochloric  acids,  the  two  acids  can  compete  for  the  one 
base  under  the  same  conditions,  and  hence  the  stronger  acid  will  be  able 
I to  unite  with  more  sodium  than  the  weaker  acid.  It  is  found  experimen- 
1 tally  that  the  same  result  is  obtained  when  equivalent  quantities  of  sodium 
1 hydroxide,  sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  mixed  together  as 
when  equivalent  quantities  of  sodium  sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
I or  equivalent  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed, 
provided,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  system  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
1 long  enough  for  equilibrium.  This  fact  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

2HC1  + Na,^S04  ^ 2NaCl  + H.,SO^ 

The  proportions  of  a base  shared  between  two  acids,  or  of  an  acid 
between  two  bases,  cannot  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
I chemical  analysis  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  mixture.  The 
I distribution  of  an  acid  between  two  bases,  or  of  a base  between  two  acids, 
must  be  determined  by  physical  processes  which  do  not  interfere  with  the 
t solution.  In  illustration,  the  heat  of  neutralization  of  sodium  hydroxide 
by  sulphuric  acid  is  3L38  Cals.  ; and  by  hydrochloric  acid,  27‘48  Cals. 
If,  therefore,  on  mixing  hydi'ochloric  acid  ^vith  sodium  sulphate,  all  the 
I sulphuric  acid  were  displaced  by  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  thermal  effect 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sodium  sulphate,  and  the  formation 
I of  the  sodium  chloride  would  be  27 '48  — 31 ‘38  = —3 ’9  Cals.  After  making 
a small  allowance  for  secondary  reactions  between  sodium  sulphate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  J.  Thomsen  found  that  the  thermal  value  of  the  reaction 

was  — 2‘6  Cals.  Hence  it  follows  that  — 2‘6  -i 3’9  or  about  two- 

thii'ds  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  base 
to  form  sodium  chloride  ; and  about  one-third  of  the  sulphuric  acid  com- 
bines with  Che  other  third  of  the  base  to  form  sodium  sulphate.  A similar 
result  was  obtained  wth  a mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid. 

' Consequently,  in  the  competition  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
for  sodium  under  comparable  conditions,  the  hydrochloric  acid  can  hold 
twice  as  much  of  the  base  as  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  consequently,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  sulphuric  acid. 

Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  measuring  the.  specific  gravity, 
index  of  refraction,  absorption  of  light,  etc.  The  relative  strengths  of 
the  cUfferent  acids  have  also  been  determined  by  measuring  the  efects 
of  the  different  acids  on  the  speed  of  hydrolysis  of  cane  sugar,  methyl 
acetate,  etc.  The  actual  numbers  obtained  by  the  different  methods 
are  not  always  quite  the  same,  possibly  because  of  the  different  conditions 
under  which  the  experiments  are  made.  The  results  obtained  by  three 
different  methods  are  shown  in  Table  XIX, 
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Table  XIX.— Relative  Strengths  of  Acids. 


Acid. 


Hydrochloric  acid 
Nitric  acid 
Hydrobromic  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid  . 
Acetic  acid 


Thomsen’s 

thermal 

process. 


100 

100 

89 

49 

25 

3 


Ostwald’s 
specific  gravity 
process. 

Molecular 

conductivity. 

98 

100-0 

100-00 

99-6 

95-00 

100-0 

66-7 

65-1 



7-3 

1-23 

0-4 

§ 13.  The  Neutralization  of  Acids  and  Bases. 

The  term  “neutral”  has  been  used  somewhat  vaguely,  implying  that 
the  substance  is  neither  acidic  nor  basic.  The  test  for  acidity  or  b^icity 
depended  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  solution  towards  a solution  of  htmus. 
n other  indicators  arc  used,  the  conclusions  might  be  different,  because  a 
substance  might  appear  acidic  towards  one  indicator,  and  neutral  towarite 
another.  The  ionic  hypothesis,  as  we  have  seen,  refers  aci^ty  to  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  ions,  and  alkalinity  to  the  presence  of  OH  10ns,  and 
the  term  “ neutrality  ” refers  to  the  case  where  the  concentration  of  both 
ions  are  the  same,  or  both  ions  are  absent.  We  have  seen  that  water  is 
a constant  product  of  the  reaction  between  the  soluUon  of  an  acid  ^ 
a base : HCl  + KOH  ^ KCl  + H.,0 ; H.,SO  + 2NaOH  ^ + 2H^0, 

etc.  These  reactions  are,  no  doubt,  slightly  reversible,  and  the  formation 
of  feebly  ionized  water  leads  to  the  removal  of  the  OH  and  the  H 10ns 
from  the  solution,  and  the  reaction  is  almost  completed : 

H-+C1'+K-+0H'  ^ K-+C1'+H,,0 

What  is  here  stated  with  respect  to  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium 
hydroxide  applies  mulatis  mutandis  to  any  strongly  ionized  acid  and  base , 
and  consequently,  the  neutralization  of  strongly  lomzed  acids  an^^ 
involves  little  more  than  the  formation  of  water : H H-  UH  , 

because  the  other  ions  present  before  the  acids  and  bases 
after  the  reaction  is  over.  If,  however,  the  water  be  evaporated  from  the 
solution,  the  ions  recombine  to  ^he  salt  an^the  resu^^^^ 

is  then  correctly  symbolized  ; HGl  + KOH  r—  KOI  + H2  . 
action  probably  also  occurs  if  very  concentrated  solutions  or  sol  ds  -ar 
“S  wtoe  J the  neutralization  of  acids  and  b^es  m ddute  solutrons 
involves  the  formation  of  water,  not  salt  molecules. 

The  heat  of  neutralization.-This  view  is  further  supported  by 

fact  that  with  dilute  solutions  of  the  strong 

value  of  the  process  of  neutrahzation-heat  of  neutralization 
same.  For  example. 


Hydrochloric  acid 
Sodium  hydroxide 


LiOH 

NaOH 

KOH 

Ca(OH)2 

13-7 

13-7 

13-7 

13-8 

HCl 

HBr 

HI 

HNO3 

13-7 

13-8 

13-7 

13-7 

Ba(OH)i 
13-8  Cals. 

HIO3 
13-5  Cals. 
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j Hence  the  heats  of  neutralization  of  dilute  solutions  of  the  strong 
j I acids  and  bases  do  not  depend  upon  the  specific  nature  of  the  acid  or  base  ; 
t the  formation  of  water  in  these  reactions  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution 
^ of  approximately  13‘7  Cals,  of  heat. 

The  law  only  describes  the  thermal  effect  attending  the  neutralization 
||  > of  solutions  sufficiently  diluted  to  ensure  complete  ionization  of  acid,  base, 
i|  and  salt ; it  presupposes  that  no  new  electrically  neutral  molecules  are 
: formed.  As  a corollary,  it  follows  that  if  two  completely  ionized  salts  are 
i!  mixed,  there  will  be  no  thermal  change  provided  the  salts  are  completely 
;!  ionized  before  and  after  the  mixing,  and  no  other  electrically  neutral 
M molecules  are  formed.  The  fact  that  “ if  two  neutral  salt  solutions  at 
the  same  temperature  are  mixed  together,  no  change  of  temperature 
i occurs  ” was  discovered  by  H.  Hess  in  1841,  and  is  called  Hess’  law  of 
thermo-neutrality.  The  ionic  hypothesis  indicates  clearly  the  con- 
;i  ditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  before  Hess’  law  of  thermo-neutraUty  is 
|i  applicable. 

If  the  acid  and  base  are  but  partially  ionized,  the  heat  of  neutralization 
! is  not  only  determined  by  the  heat  of  formation  of  water — 13'7  Cals. — but 
! it  is  also  determined  by  the  thermal  value  of  the  energy  required  to  com- 
plete the  ionization  of  acid  and  base.  When  a dilute  solution  of  hydro- 
i fluoric  acid  is  neutralized  by  sodium  hydroxide,  for  example,  the  sodium 
:!  fluoride  formed  during  the  reaction  is  fully  ionized,  whereas  the  hydro- 
;!  fluoric  acid  at  the  commencement  of  the  process : HE  -h  NaOH  = NaF 
! + H.,0  Cals,  is  not  fully  ionized.  Hence  in  addition  to  the  formation  of 
! water,  there  is  a continuous  ionization  of  hydrofluoric  acid  during  the 
' process  of  neutralization,  and  the  fact  that  more  heat  is  produced  has  been 
:!  assumed  to  prove  that  the  ionization  of  the  acid  is  accompanied  by  the 
■ evolution  of  heat.  The  heat  of  neutralization  of  hypochlorous  acid,  HOCl, 
by  sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH  is:  HOCl  NaOH  = NaOCl  -f  H.,0  -j-  9'8 
1 Cals.,  a number  less  than  the  normal  value  13'7  Cals.  The  salt,  NaOCl, 
i:  and  the  base,  NaOH.,  are  completely  ionized ; while  the  acid,  HOCl,  is 
' but  feebly  ionized.  Hence,  it  is  assumed  that  the  ionization  of  HOCl  is 
. an  endothermal  process.  Similarly,  when  ammonia  is  neutrahzed : 
i'  NH4OH  -f  HCl  = NH^Cl  -f  H,p  + 12-2  Cals.,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
i low  results  are  due  to  the  absorption  of  heat  during  the  ionization  of  ammo- 
. nium  hydroxide. 

Hydrolysis. — It  wll  be  remembered  (p.  143)  that  in  hydrolysis,  a salt 
I reacts  with  water  to  form  the  free  base  and  free  acid,  or  free  acid  and  a 
■I  basic  salt.  Hydrolysis  is  thus  a reversion  of  the  process  of  neutraliza- 
;!  tion.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  HCy,  for  instance,  ionizes:  HCy  ^ H -j- Cy  . 
‘i  With  potassium  cyanide,  KCy,  in  aqueous  solution,  KCy  ^ K -f-  Cy . 
j In  the  latter  case,  some  of  the  H’  ions  of  the  water  unite  with  the  Cy  ions 
i'  of  the  salt  to  form  molecules  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  HCy.  The  equihbrium 
i is  disturbed,  and  more  molecules  of  water  ionize  : H.jO  H OH  . 

The  new  H’  ions  combine  with  more  Cy’  ions  and  the  process  continues 
i until  the  concentration  of  the  OH'  ions  becomes  large  enough  to  prevent 
the  further  ionization  of  the  water.  The  solution  then  contains  an  excess 
of  OH  ions,  and  free  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  well  as  potassium  cyanide, 
and  the  ions  K'  and  Cy'.  The  free  hydrocyanic  acid  can  be  recognized 
i by  its  smell ; and  the  OH'  ions  can  be  recognized  by  the  alkalinity  of  the 
solution. 
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Questions. 

1.  What  is  Ostwald’s  dilution  formula  for  weak  electrolytes  ? Deduce  it 
theoretically.  Explain  clearly  how  the  constant  is  experimentally  obtained. — 
St.  Andrews  Univ. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  “ electrolysis  ” ? Illustrate  your  answer  by  reference  to 
the  electrolysis  of  aqueous  solutions  of  metallic  salts.— Si.  Andrews  Univ. 

3.  Write  the  following  equations  according  to  the  ionic  hypothesis  : (a)  Calcium 

hydroxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  ; (6)  Barium  chloride,  and  sulphuric  acid. — 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.  , • 

4.  Explain  in  terms  of  the  electrolytic  dissociation  theory  : (a)  The  mteraction 
of  a solution  of  copper  sulphate  with  metallic  iron,  (b)  The  electrolysis  of  copper 
chloride  ; (c)  The  interaction  of  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
{(i)  Neutralization  ; (e)  The  behaviour  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  toluene  solution 
and  in  water  solution. — Princeton  Univ.,  U.S.A. 

6.  In  terms  of  the  ionic  theory,  what  is  a strong  acid  ? — a strong  base  ? — a 
weak  acid  ? — a weak  base  ? 

In  those  terms  classify  the  following  : — „ 

HCl,  NH,OH,  KOH,  HzS,  HoCOj,  Al(OH)j. 

Amherst  Coll.,  U.S.A. 

6.  Define  “ acids,”  “ bases,”  and  “ salts  ” in  terms  of  (a)  their  properties  ; 
(61  their  composition  ; and  (c)  the  ionic  theory. 

7 Give  a brief  history  of  the  word  “ acid  ” with  an  account  of  its  application 
in  tlie  present  day.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  “ ortho-acid  ” ?— 

London  Univ.  , . , , . , , . , 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  ionic  theory  of  solution,  stating  clearly  the  expen- 

mental  facts  on  which  it  is  based. — Aberystwyth  Univ. 

9.  A current  passes  simultaneously  through  acidulated  water,  a solution 
of  copper  sulphate,  CUSO4,  and  molten  silver  chloride.  What  substances  are 
produced  in  each  cell,  and  how  many  grams  of  each  in  the  time  that  10  cubic 
centimetres  of  hydrogen  are  liberated  from  water  (Cu  = 63,  Ag  _ 108)?— Aeui 
Zealand  Univ. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


The  Alkaline  Earths 


§ I,  Calcium  Carbonate. 


Several  different  minerals  occur  in  nature  which  have  been  called 
different  names,  although  analysis  shows  that  they  are  all  more  or  less 
impure  forms  of  one  chemical  substance — calcium  carbonate.  These 
different  forms  of  calcium  carbonate  may  be  classed  under  three  heads : 

1.  Calcium  carbonate  not  markedly  crystalline. — Chalk  and  hme- 
stone  usually  occur  in  large  masses  sometimes  extending  over  large  tracts 
of  country.  This  form  of  calcium  carbonate  is  relatively  impure,  for  it 
contains  more  or  less  magnesium  carbonate,  clay,  and  silica.  Marl  is  a 
mixture  of  hmestone  and  clay.  Egg-shells,  sea-sheUs,  pearls,  corals,  con- 
tain a large  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  microscope  shows 
that  chalk  consists  largely  of  the  shells  of  minute  organisms.  It  is 
inferred  that  these  organisms  once  lived  in  the  sea  because  similar  shells 
are  dredged  from  the  bottoms  of  the  oceans  to-day.  Chalk  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  whiting. 

2.  Calcium  carbonate  in  rhombic  crystals. — This  variety  generally 
occurs  in  needle-like  crystals,  and  is  named  aragonite  after  Aragon  in 
Spain.  If  calcium  carbonate  be  prepared 
in  solutions  at  temperatures  exceeding  30°, 
crystals  corresponding  with  aragonite  are 
formed,  and  if  at  temperatures  below  30°, 
crystals  of  calcite  are  formed.  The  funda- 
mental form  of  crystals  of  aragonite  is 
illustrated  by  the  outhne  drawings,  Fig.  130. 

Aragonite  has  a specific  gravity  about  2'9, 
calcite  2’72 ; the  former  is  less  rapidly 
attacked  by  acids  than  the  latter. 


Fig.  130. — Dimorphous  Crystals 
of  Calcium  Carbonate. 


3.  Calcium  carbonate  in  trigonal 
crystals. — This  form  of  calcium  carbonate 
occurs  in  more  or  less  tvell-defined  crystals 
modelled  after  a rhombohedron.  Fig.  130,  but  exhibiting  a great  variety 
of  derived  shapes  which  have  received  special  names — “ dog’s  tooth 
spar,”  “ nail-headed  spar,”  etc.  When  transparent  and  colourless,  trigonal 
calcium  carbonate  is  called  Iceland  spar ; and  if  opaque  and  clouded, 
calcite  or  calcspar.  A compact  fibrous  variety  with  a satin-like  lustre  is 
called  “ satin  spar.”  Marble  is  made  up  of  minute  crystals  of  calcite. 
Onyx  is  a variety  which  is  streaked  and  coloured  by  associated 
impurities. 
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§ 2.  The  Action  of  Heat  on  Calcium  Carbonate. 


If  any  one  of  those  forms  of  calcium  carbonate  be  heated  by  means  of 
a gas  blow-pipe  flame  in  a hard  glass  or  quartz  test  tube,  fitted  with  a gas 
delivery  tube  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  44,  a gas  called  carbon  dioxide,  sym- 
bolized CO2,  collects  in  the  gas  jar,  and  a residue  called  calcium  oxide  or 
quicklime,  symboHzed  CaO,  remains  in  the  test  tube.  The  gas  Avill  be 
studied  later.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  the  moist  gas  reddens 
blue  litmus,  and  unites  with  bases  to  form  salts  called  carbonates.  If, 
say,  TOO  gram  of  pure  calcium  carbonate  be  thoroughly  calcined  in  a 
crucible,  0'56  gram  of  calcium  oxide  is  obtained,  and  0'44  gram  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  expelled  as  gas.  If  a current  of  carbon  dioxide  be  passed 
over  calcium  oxide,  calcium  carbonate,  symbolized  CaCOa,  is  formed : 
CaO  -f  CO  = CaCOj.  A certain  amount  of  heat  is  developed  during 
this  latter  reaction.  Calcium  carbonate  is  undoubtedly  a chemical  com- 


pound of  calcium  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide. 

If  calcium  carbonate  be  heated  in  a closed  vessel,  at  different  tempera- 
tures, when  the  system  is  in  equihbrium  the  state  of  the  systeni  wdl  be 

represented  by  a point  on  the  curve,  Fig.  131, 
where  the  pressures  in  the  closed  vessel  are  plotted 
at  di  fferent  temperatures.  There  are  three  phases 
' “ ’ and  two  components — 


— CaO,  CaCOg,  and  CO2  ; 

CaO,  and  CO2.  The  system  is  therefore  uni- 
variant, meaning  that  the  concentration — that 
is  the  pressure — of  the  gas  has  one  fixed  definite 
value  for  each  temperature.  This  constant 
pressure  is  called  the  dissociation  pressure.  The 
dissociation  pressure  of  calcium  carbonate  is 
analogous,  in  many  ways,  with  the  vapour 
pressure  of  a liquid  in  a closed  space.  Gaseous 
molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  are  continually 
leaving  the  dissociating  carbonate,  and  carbon 
dioxide  is  continually  recombining  with  calcium 
oxide.  When  the  speeds  of  the  two  reactions 
arc  the  same,  the  system  is  in  equilibrium.  The 
carbonate  can  only  dissociate  completely  into 
calcium  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide  if  the  latter  be  eontinuously  remov^ 
from  the  reacting  system.  If  the  pressure,  at  any  temperature,  exceeds 
the  limit  indicated  by  the  curve,  calcium  carbonate  will  be  formed  until 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  attains  the  fixed  value,  constant  for  the  given 
temperature  ; and  conversely,  if  the  pressure  be  le.ss  than  that  described 
bv  the  curve,  calcium  carbonate  will  dissociate  until  the  required  pressure 
is  attained.  If  the  pressure  of  the  gas  be  great  enough,  the  cMcium 
carbonate  may  be  fused  with  no  appreciable  dissociation.  On  solidifica- 
tion, the  mass  has  a crystalline  structure  like  marble.  . , 

It  is  assumed  that  all  solids,  calcium  carbonate  and  calcium  o»de, 
exert  a small  vapour  pressure  which  is  generally  too  small  to  come  Avitlun 

the  range  of  the  instruments  at  present  available  for  such  measurements. 

® . «•  i 1 ntif.  n.f.  fi.ivv  crivftn  L-©ni* 


Fro.  131.— Effect  of  Tem  _ 
perature  on  the  Dissocia-  oxide, 
tion  Pre.-aure  of  Calcium 
Carbonate. 


This  vapour  pressure  is  further  assumed  to  be  eonstant  at  any  given  tem- 
perature, Uke  the  vapour  pressures  of  substances  which 
to  measurement ; and  is  also  unaffected  by  the  quantity  of  solid  present. 
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i According  to  the  law  indicated  in  connection  with  the  iron-steam  re- 
action,  the  velocity  of  the  dissociation  of  calcium  carbonate  mil  be  pro- 
portional to  the  concentration  of  the  carbonate,  and  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  concentration  C of  the  carbonate  and  the  affinity  constant  k ; the 
i velocity  of  formation  of  the  calcium  carbonate  ■will  similarly  be  equal 
^ to  the  product  of  the  concentration  of  the  calcium  oxide,  C^,  and  of  the 
i carbon  dioxide,  C^,  -with  the  affinity  constant  k'  of  that  reaction.  Con- 
! sequently,  if  these  two  velocities  are  the  same,  the  system  mil  be  in  equih- 
i brium,  and  kC  = k'C^C^.  The  concentration,  that  is,  the  number  of 
i molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  per  litre,  is  proportional  to  the  partial  pressure 
; p of  that  gas.  The  concentrations  C and  Cj  are  constant,  p.  99,  and  conse- 
quently, at  any  given  temperature,  p = constant.  This  means  that  the 
dissociation  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  constant,  and  independent 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  calcium  carbonate  has  dissociated,  proidded 
all  the  carbonate  has  not  dissociated.  This  same  conclusion  was  obtained 
j in  applying  the  phase  rule.  The  principles  here  stated  also  apply  to  the 
, dissociation  of  mercuric  oxide,  of  hydrates,  and  of  barium  peroxide,  as 
I pre-viously  indicated. 

I § 3.  Calcium  Oxide  and  Calcium  Hydroxide. 

Calcium  oxide  is  nearly  always  made  by  calcining  the  carbonate — 
{ marble,  Iceland  spar,  hmestone.  The  residue  is  variously  styled  “ quick- 
i hme,”  “ live  hme,”  “ burnt  lime,”  or  “ caustic  lime  ” — from  the  Greek 
i Kav(TTiK6s  (kaustikus),  burnt.  Calcium  oxide,  when  pure,  is  a white  amor- 
phous powder.  If  heated  intensely,  say  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe, 
it  becomes  incandescent,  p.  101.  In  the  electric  furnace,  calcium  oxide 
can  be  melted  at  a temperature  exceeding  3000°,  and  at  a still  higher 
temperature,  it  can  be  boiled.  When  a few  drops  of  water  are  allowed 
to  fall  on  a (cold)  lump  of  freshly  “ burned  ” calcium  oxide,  which  has 
not  been  burned  at  too  high  a temperature,  a hissing  noise  is  produced, 
and  clouds  of  steam  arise.  Much  heat  is  developed,  and  the  lump  of 
i calcium  oxide  disintegrates  into  a fine  powder  called  “ slaked  lime,”  or 
i calcium  hydroxide.  The  term  “ lime  ” is  often  applied  to  quicklime, 
i calcium  oxide,  and  also  to  slaked  hme,  calcium  hj'^droxide.  Moist  hme 
turns  red  htmus  blue.  If  one  gram  of  calcium  oxide  be  treated  ■wath  water 
in  a weighed  dish,  and  the  result  of  the  reaction  be  thoroughly  dried  by 
heating  to  150°,  5'6  grams  of  calcium  oxide  furnish  7‘4  grams  of  calcium 
1 hydroxide,  showing  that  56  grams  of  calcium  oxide  unites  -with  18  grams 
I of  water  to  form  calcium  hydroxide — CaO.H^O,  or  as  is  more  commonly 
symbolized,  CafOH).^,  and  the  reaction  is  written  : CaO  + H.^O  = CafOH)^. 
Wien  calcined  at  100°,  calcium  hydroxide  loses  no  water ; at  400°,  30  per 
cent,  of  the  possible  water  is  expelled  ; and  at  450°,  nearly  all  the  water 
may  be  driven  off.  When  a considerable  amount  of  calcium  hydroxide 
is  suspended  in  water,  the  mixture  is  called  “ milk  of  hme,”  and  if  the 
mixture  be  allowed  to  stand,  a clear  liquid  collects  above  the  white  sedi- 
i|  ment.  The  solution — called  “ hme  water” — has  a characteristic  taste,  and 
I!  it  turns  red  htmus  blue.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  10°,  100  c.c.  of  water 
I:  dissolves  0T7  gram  of  the  hydroxide,  Ca(OH)^.  The  solubility  diminishes 

i*  with  rise  of  temperature,  for  instance,  the  solubility  decreases  from 
i'  0T85  gram  of  Ca(OH).^  at  0°,  to  0'128  at  50°,  and  0'077  at  100°  per 
100  grams  of  water. 
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When  lime  water  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  soon  becomes  covered  v'ith 
a film  of  calcium  carbonate  owing  to  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  atmosphere  : Ca(OH).2  + CO.j  = CaCOj  + H^O. 

Mortar  is  a thick  paste  made  by  mixing  slaked  lime  wth  sand  and 
water.  Mortar  sets  or  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air  owing  to  the  loss 
of  water,  and  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere.  It 
appears  as  if  a colloidal  calcium  hydroxide  is  formed  Avhen  lime  is  -wetted, 
and  this  on  drying  “ sets  ” by  a process  analogous  mth  the  drying  of  glue. 
The  formation  of  calcium  carbonate  is  quite  a late  stage  in  the  setting.  In 
the  mortars  of  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  Romans,  crusts  of  minute 
calcium  carbonate  crystals  protect  the  inner  cores  of  calcium  hydroxide. 
An  exposure  of  2000  years  has  not  been  sufficient  to  convert  more  than 
thin  superficial  layers  of  the  colloidal  hydroxide  into  carbonate.  A little 
of  the  colloidal  hydroxide  seems  to  pass  into  the  crystalline  condition. 
The  sand  makes  the  mass  more  porous,  and  facilitates  the  rapid  absorption 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  it  prevents  undue  shrinkage  during  setting.  The 
sand  is  scarcely  altered  during  the  action.  If  mortar  be  placed  betw'een 
bricks  or  stones,  part  of  the  water  is  absorbed  by  the  bricks  and  part  is 
lost  by  evaporation ; and  the  mortar,  when  set,  holds  the  bricks  or  stones 
firmly  in  place.  If  mortar  is  to  be  used  for  plastering  walls,  it  is  mixed 
with  hair  which  makes  the  wet  mortar  stick  better. 

Uses  of  lime. — Lime  is  used  in  preparing  mortars  and  cements,  as  a 
flux  in  metallurgy,  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  bleaching  powder,  calcium 
carbide,  in  purifying  illuminating  gas,  in  remo-ving  hair  from  hides  before 
tanning,  in  drying  gases,  as  a disinfectant,  as  a fertilizer,  etc. 

Manufacture  of  quicklime. — Limestone  is  frequently  “ burned  ” m a 
cavity  cut  in  a hill-side,  or  in  a kiln  made  from  bricks  or  blocks  of  lime- 
stone. The  kiln  is  loosely  filled  with  limestone,  or  alternate  layers  of 
limestone  and  fuel,  A fire  is  built  at  the  base  of  the  stack,  and  when  the 
burning  is  complete,  the  fire  is  allowed  to  die  out,  and  the  lime  is  removed. 
In  the  more  recent  “ shaft  kilns,”  producer  gas  is  led  into  the  shaft  near 
the  base,  and  the  hot  products  of  combustion  pass  up  the  stack  and 
decompose  the  limestone.  The  kiln  is  charged  at  the  top,  and  the  burned 
lime  is  raked  out  through  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack.  The 
process  is  continuous— lime  is  charged  in  at  the  top  as  fast  as  it  is 
removed  at  the  bottom. 

Hydraulic  cements. — Calcareous  marls  or  mixtures  of  hmestone,  clay, 
and  sand  in  the  right  proportions  are  heated  until  the  mixture  begins  to 
sinter.  The  “ clinker  ” so  obtained  is  ground  to  powder,  and  the  product 
called  “ cement,”  because  if  it  be  mixed  with  water  it  sets  to  a hard  stone- 
like mass,  even  if  exposed  to  the  continued  action  of  Avater.  The  cement 
is  consequently  used  for  work  under  water — bridge-piers,  etc.  under 
conditions  where  mortar  would  disintegrate  and  soften.  Several  varieties 
are  on  the  market  under  various  names— Portland  cement,  Ip'draulic 
cement,  etc.  The  ground  clinker  appears  to  consist  mainly  of  a solid 
solution  of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina  which,  for  convenience,  is  sometimes 
called  alite.  The  setting  of  the  wetted  cement  appears  to  be  the  joint 
effect  of  several  different  actions  not  yet  clearly  understood.  The  niain 
reaction  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  colloidal  calcium  alumino- 
.siUcates  when  “alite”  is  wetted.  These  decompose,  forming  crystals  ot 
tricalcium  aluminate  and  a number  of  different  substances  in  a colloidal 
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( condition.  The  gradual  desiccation  of  the  colloids  leads  to  the  gradual 
I hardenhig  of  the  mass  ; the  desiccation  ajipears  to  proceed  even  when  the 
I cement  is  immersed  in  water. 

§ 4.  Strontium  and  Barium  Oxides  and  Hydroxides. 

Strontium  carbonate  is  found  in  nature  in  the  mineral  sirontianite, 
i SrCOa  ; and  barium  earbonate  in  the  mineral  witherite,  BaC03.  Barium 
I carbonate  decomposes  at  about  1842°,  strontium  carbonate  at  1150°,  and 
I calcium  carbonate  at  825°.  When  strontium  carbonate  is  calcined,  strontia, 
I that  is,  strontium  oxide,  SrO,  is  formed  ; -witherite  furnishes  baryta,  i.e. 

I I barium  oxide,  BaO.  Strontia  is  made  on  a large  scale  by  heating  the 
( carbonate  in  superheated  steam  ; carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  strontium 
I hydroxide,  Sr(OH),,  is  formed:  SrCOg  + H2O  = SrlOH).^  + CO^.  The 
I strontium  hydroxide  on  ignition  furnishes  strontium  oxide : Sr(OH)3 
= SrO  + H3O.  Barium  carbonate  requires  so  high  a temperature  for  its 
I decomposition  that  the  raw  material  is  mixed  with  lampblack  or  tar  before 
I calcination.  The  carbon  burns  off,  and  the  carbonate,  at  the  same  time, 

■ I is  decomposed  at  a much  lower  temperature  ; BaCO.,  + 0 = BaO  -|-  2CO. 

Like  calcium  oxide,  both  strontia  and  baryta  slake  in  contact  -with  water 
with  the  evolution  of  much  heat.  In  the  case  of  baryta,  the  heat  is  so  great 
I that  if  but  httle  water  be  used,  the  mass  may  become  visibly  red  hot.  The 
! heats  of  formation  of  the  different  hydroxides  are  : Ca(OH)2,  16'25  Cals. ; 
. Sr(OH)2,  17'70  Cals.  ; and  Ba(OH)o,  22‘26  Cals.  Barium  hydroxide  is 
I usually  made  by  heating  a mixture  of  barytes — barium  sulphate,  BaSO  j— 
with  powdered  coke,  or  coal.  Crude  barium  sulphide  is  formed : BaSO^ 
+ 4C  = 4CO  + BaS,  The  latter  is  then  heated  in  a stream  of  carbon 
I dioxide,  and  thus  converted  into  barium  carbonate  : BaS  -|-  CO.^  + H.^O 
= BaCOj  + H,S.  Barium  carbonate  is  converted  into  the  hydroxide  by 
heatmg  it  in  superheated  steam  as  just  mdicated  for  strontium  carbonate. 
Strontium  hydroxide  is  formed  in  a similar  manner  from  the  mineral 
I celestine — strontium  sulphate,  SrS04.  Strontium  hydroxide  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Strontium  hydroxide  is  more  soluble  in  water 
than  calcium  hydroxide,  and  barium  hydi’oxide  is  more  soluble  than 
1 strontium  hydroxide.  The  solubilities  of  the  three  hydroxides  in  grams 
per  100  c.c.  of  water  are  : 


0° 

60° 

100° 

Calcium  hydroxide  . 

. 0-18 

0-13 

0-08 

Strontium  hydroxide 

. 0-41 

2-6 

21-7 

Barium  hydroxide  . 

. 1-67 

1312 

101-4 

Unlike  calcium  hydroxide,  barium  hydroxide  can  be  fused  without 
decomposition.  Aqueous  solutions  of  both  barium  and  strontium 
hydroxides  deposit  crystals  with  eight  molecules  of  water — e.g.  BalOH)^. 
8H2O.  Like  strontium  hydroxide,  barium  hydroxide  is  dehydi-ated  when 
heated,  forming  barium  oxide.  If  calcined  in  air,  barium  oxide,  BaO, 
forms  barium  peroxide,  Ba02,  as  previously  indicated.  Barium,  calcium, 
and  strontium  peroxides  are  made  by  adding  hydrogen  peroxide  to  solu- 
tions of  the  corresponding  hydroxides.  The  peroxide  crystallize  out  with 
eight  molecules  of  water — e.g.  CaO2.8H.2O.  The  hydrated  peroxides  lose 
water  at  about  130°,  forming  the  corresponding  anhydrous  peroxides. 
When  more  strongly  heated  they  decompose,  giving  oxygen : 2CaO„ 

= 2CaO  + 0.2. 


! 
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§ 5.  Metallic  Calcium,  Strontium,  and  Barium. 

Impure  calcium  was  made  by  H.  Davy  in  1808,  and  the  pure  metal 
was  made  byH.  Moissan,  in  1898,  by  reducing  calcium  iodide  with  sodium. 
The  metal  is  now  made  by  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride,  CaCC.  in 
G.  O.  Seward  and  F.  von  Kiigelgen’s  process  (1908),  the  anode  is  a 
graphite  crucible,  and  the  cathode  a rod  of  iron  which  dips  m the  fus^ 
chloride.  When  the  current  passes,  metallic  calcium  coUects  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  cathode.  Calcium  chloride  fuses  at  a lower  tempera- 
ture than  metalhc  calcium,  and  the  temperature  is  so  regulated  that  the 
calcium  solidifies  on  the  cathode.  An  irregular  rod  of  metalhc  calcmm  is 
made  by  slowly  raising  the  cathode.  The  end  of  the 

in  the  fused  chloride,  then  forms  the  lower  end  of  the  catliode.  The  lod 
of  metallic  calcium  dipping  in  the  bath  is  also  cooled  by  an  annular  tube 
through  which  cold  water  flows.  Metallic  strontium  and  barium  more 
or  less  impure,  were  first  prepared  by  a similar  process  to  that  used  for 

metallic  calcium  by  H.  Davy  about  1808.  tarnishes 

Properties.— Calcium  is  a silver  white  lustrous  inetal.  It  ternishes 

sldwlv  in  air,  and  when  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  forms 
calciurhydride,  CaH, ; and  in  an  atmosphere  °f  nitrogen,  cHci^^ 
nitride  Ca.,N, ; in  air,  calcium  oxide,  CaO ; and  with  chlorme, 
calciui^i  chloride,  CaCl^.  The  interaction  of  water  and  calcium  is  rapid, 
but  not  violent.  Hydrogen  and  calcium  hydi-oxide  ’ 

Ca  + 2H.,0  = Ca(OH)2  + H,^.  A crust  of  calcium  hydroxide,  Ca(OH).^ 
forms  on'the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  slows  dmvii  the  reaction  H an 
acid  be  present,  the  reaction  is  rather  violent.  The  properties  of  strontium 
and  barium  resemble  those  of  metallic  calcium. 

Atomic  Weights.-Anolysea  of  calcium  chloride,  calcium  carbonate 
otc.fgivc  nnmbcre  corresponding  ivith  a combining  weight  ^ 

and  40’23  • the  best  representative  value  is  taken  to  be  4 9 ( - 3^ 

“ let  S’everal  different  lines  of  evidence,  to  be 

that  this  number  isnot  far  from  the  atomic  weight.  Ac^ng^te  Dub^g 
and  Petit’s  rule,  for  example,  the  quotient  of  6 ^ y ^ P ^ 

heat  of  a sofid  element  is  a close  He_i^^^  6'4  -- 0 152 

that  element.  The  specific  heat  of  calcium  is 
= 42  approximates  to  the  atomic  weight  of 

respectively  furnish  the  numbers  I37'37  (extremes  13i  10  and  13i  38) 

87-63  (extremes  87'37  and  87-68)  for  ,l,n,ents  do  not 

Occurrence  of  these  elements  in  natur  . The  oceur- 

occur  in  nature.  Calcium  compounds  are  rather  abundan  • 

rence  of  calcium  as  carbonate  has  calcium  fluoride, 

occurs  as  sulphate  in  gypsum  or  selemte,  CaSO^.  -i  » . , rjrj^g 

CaF.  in  fluorspar ; as  calcium  phosphate  m pfiosphonte,  etc.  (g.  - P 

carbonate  and  sulphate  are  common  “ contain 

compounds  occur  in  all  anmal  and  veg  g ^^.^1  compounds 

a largo  proportiou  of 

of  barium  and  strontium  have  alreaay  oeci  , witherite, 

frC03;  and  cehslme,  SrSO,;  heavy  spar  or  Ur yles,-Qa^O„  and  untherUe, 
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chemists,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  hme  was 
recognized  as  a distinct  earth. 

“ Strontium  ” is  named  after  Strontian,  a village  in  Ai’gyllshire  (Seot- 
land),  where  strontianite  was  first  found  (1787).  The  mineral  was  first  con- 
founded with  barium  carbonate.  In  1790,  A.  Crawford  suggested  that 
strontianite  contained  a pceuliar  earth,  and  based  his  opinion  on  the 
experiments  of  W.  Cruickshank.  The  suggestion  was  confirmed  by 
T.  C.  Hope  (1792),  and  by  M.  H.  Klaproth  (1793). 

V.  Casciorolus,  in  1602,  noticed  that  when  heavy  spar  was  calcined 
with  combustible  matters,  the  product  became  phosphorescent  in  the  dark. 
He  called  the  stone  lapis  solis,  and  later,  it  was  called  “ Bolognian,”  or 
Bononian  phosphorus.  The  heavy  spar  which  furnished  lapis  solis  was 
at  first  beheved  to  be  a pecidiar  kind  of  gypsum.  K.  W.  Scheele  (1774) 
found  that  the  mineral  contained  a new  earth  which  gave  a sulphate 
insoluble  in  water.  G.  de  Morveau  called  the  earth  barote  from  the 
Greek  fiapvs  (barus),  heavy— and  Lavoisier  later  altered  the  word  to 
“ baryta,”  the  name  now  used  for  this  earth. 


§ 6.  The  Relations  between  Calcium,  Strontium,  and  Barium, 

The  elements  of  the  alkaline  earths — calcium,  barium,  and  strontium 
— exhibit  a close  kinship  and  display  a gradation  in  their  properties  from 
member  to  member  as  the  atomic  weight  increases  in  passing  from  calcium 
to  barium.  The  physical  properties  of  the  elements  are  indicated  in 
Table  XX. 


Tabi.e  XX. — Physical  Properties  op  the  Alkaline  Earth  Metals. 


Calcium. 

Strontium. 

Barium. 

Atomic  weight 

Specific  gravity  .... 

40-09 

87-63 

137-37 

1-62 

2-66 

3*76 

Atomic  volume  .... 

26-4 

38-7 

36-6 

Melting  point 

780° 

800° 

860° 

Specific  heat 

0-162 

— 

0*068 

Flame  coloration  .... 
Heat  of  formation  of  monoxide 

Brick-red 

Crimson 

Green 

R'O  Cals 

131-3 

130-98 

130-38 

The  metals  are  fairly  stable  in  air ; they  are  all  bivalent ; they  combine 
with  water  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures  ; and 
form  oxides  of  the  type  R"0,  and  peroxides  of  the  type  R O2.  The  salts 
are  discussed  under  “Chlorides,”  “Sulphates,”  “Nitrates,  “ Sulpliides, 
etc. 


Questions. 

1.  What  is  lime  ? How  is  it  obtained  ? What  takes  place  (a)  when  lime  is 
mixed  with  water  ; (b)  when  it  is  heated  strongly  with  sand  ; (c)  when  it  is  exposed 
to  carbon  dioxide  gas  ? Give  equations.  Aberdeen  Univ. 

2.  Distinguish  between  quick  lime,  slaked  lime,  hme  water,  and  milk  of  lime. 
What  do  they  absorb  from  the  air  ? — Sheffield  Scientific  School,  U.S.A. 
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3.  Give  the  names  and  formulse  of  the  four  principal  minerals  containing 

calcium.  How  is  metallic  calcium  prepared  ? By  what  reactioM  would  it  be 
possible  to  prepare  from  the  metal  specimens  of  (a)  calcium  hydroxide,  (b)  calcium 
carbonate  ; (c)  bleaching  powder.— London  Vniv.  . 

4.  Marignac  found  that  6 grams  of  strontium  chloride  containing  six  molecules 
of  water  of  crystallization  gave  3-442  grams  of  strontium  Mlphate.  Calculate 
the  equivalent  of  strontium.  (H  = 1,  O = 16,  S - 3-,  Cl  _ 36-5).— London 


XJniv. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Beryllium,  Magnesium,  Zinc,  Cadmium,  and  Mercury 
§ I.  Beryllium  and  Magnesium, 

i History  of  beryllium. — While  analyzing  beryl,  in  1797,  L.  N.  Vauquelin 
j found  that  a precipitate  wliich  he  thought  to  be  aluminium  hydroxide, 

! dissolved  like  aluminium  hydroxide  in  potassium  hydroxide,  but  unlike 
i aluminium  hydroxide,  the  solution  furnished  a white  precipitate  when 
j boiled  for  some  time.  Unlike  aluminium  hydroxide,  too,  the  precipitate 
! was  soluble  in  ammonium  carbonate,  and  behaved  in  many  other  ways 
‘ differently  from  aluminium  hydroxide.  Hence  L.  N.  Vauquelin  announced 
the  discovei-y  of  a new  earth — “ la  terre  du  B6ril,”  in  1798.  The  editors 
i of  the  Annales  de  Chemie,  in  which  the  discovery  was  announced,  proposed 
I the  name  “ glucine  from  the  Greek  y\vKvs  (glucus),  sweet— because 
I many  of  the  salts  of  Vauquelin’s  “ le  terre  du  Beril  ” had  a sweet  taste. 

! Since  other  salts  possessed  the  same  property,  the  term  beryllia — derived 
i from  the  name  of  the  mineral — has  almost  displaced  the  term  “ glucina  ” 

! from  recent  chemical  literature.  F.  Wohler  isolated  the  metal  beryllium 
; m 1828  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  beryllium  chloride, 

Occurrence  and  extraction  of  beryllium. — Hie  mineral  beryl, 

I 3Be0.Al203.6Si02,  is  the  principal  source  of  beryllium.  The  beryls 
! include  the  gem-stones : emerald  (pale  green),  and  aqua  marine  (pale 
blue).  Berylhum  salts  can  be  obtained  from  beiyl  by  fusing  the  mineral 
! with  sodium  carbonate  ; digesting  the  resulting  mass  with  hydrochloric 
I acid  ; evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  to  separate  the  silica  in  an  in- 
i soluble  condition  ; extracting  the  soluble  matters  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
! acid ; precipitating  a mixture  of  aluminium  and  beryllium  hydroxides 

I with  aimnonia ; dissolving  the  precipitate  in  potassium  hydroxide ; 

. and  boiling  the  solution  so  as  to  precipitate  the  beryllium  hydi’oxide. 
; The  precipitate  is  re-dissolved  in  acid  and  re-precipitated  from  the  potash 
‘ solution  a number  of  times  to  ensure  its  freedom  from  alumina.  The 
j hydroxide  can  then  be  converted  into  various  salts  by  dissolving  it  m the 
ij  proper  acid — hydrochloric  acid  for  beryllium  chloride,  etc. 

History  of  Magnesium. — In  1695,  N.  Grew  published  a pamphlet 
describing  a peculiar  salt  found  in  the  mineral  springs  at  Epsom.  The 
j!  medicinal  properties  of  this  salt  attracted  some  attention  ; in  England 

II  the  salt  was  called  “ Epsom-salt,”  and  on  the  Continent,  “ sal  anglicum.” 
ji  Magnesia  alba  (a  basic  magnesium  carbonate)  came  into  commerce  from 
'i  Rome  about  1700  ; the  term  “ magnesia  alba  ” was  applied  to  the  earth 
;!  owing  to  some  fanciful  contrast  with  “ magnesia  nigra,”  the  term  then 
i|  used  for  black  oxide  of  manganese.  In  1755,  J.  Black  clearly  distinguished 
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"between  magnesia  and  lime  by  showing  that  magnesia  furnished  a soluble 
sulphate,  and  lime  a sparingly  soluble  sulphate.  When  H.  Davy  isolated 
the  impure  metal  in  1808,  he  called  it  “ magniura.  At  that  tune,  the 
terms  “ magnesium  ” and  “ manganesium  ” were  applied  synonymously 
to  the  element  (manganese)  derived  from  the  mineral  ])yrolusite  (man- 
ganese dioxide).  To  avoid  confusion,  the  term  “ magnesium  was  soon 
afterwards  restricted  to  the  element  derived  from  magnesia  alba;  and 
“ manganese  ” to  the  element  derived  from  pyrolusite. 

Occurrence  of  Magnesium.— Magnesium  occurs  in  nature  combmed, 
not  free,  as  magnesium  carbonate  in  magnesite,  MgCO., ; double  carbonate 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  dolomite,  MgCOa.CaCOy ; inagnraiiun 
sulphate  in  epsorn  salts,  MgS0^.7H.,0 ; and  kiesente,  MgSO^.H^O ; 
magnesium  chloride  in  carnadlite  and  kaimte-,  magnesium  silicate  m 
omne,  Mg.,SiO, ; enstatite,  MgSiO,,  etc  Magnesium  is  also  common  m 
many  other  minerals : e.g.  asbestos,  steatite,  spinel,  meerschaum,  serpen- 

Atomic  weight.-The  combining  weight  of  magnesium  (oxygen  = 16) 
has  been  determined  by  the  analysis  of  the  sulphate,  oxalate  chloride,  etc., 
S some  of  the  best  iulte  lie  between  24-26  end  24-39.  The  best  repre 
sentative  value  is  taken  to  be  24-32.  This  agrees  with  the  value  for  the  . 
atomic  weight  estimated  by  Dulong  and  Petit  s method  of  approxima- 
tion specific  heat,  0-2234  ; and  the  isomorphism  of  some  magnesium  salts 
with  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  etc.,  salts.  Beryllium  has  an  atomic  ve  g 

approachmg_9  the  metals.— Magnesium  and  beprllium  are  closely 

related^metals,  both  can  be  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  ; 

or  of  a mixture  of  the  respective  chlorides  with  potassium  chlorij. 
the  case  of  magnesium,  fused  carnallite  can  be  use  . 2Na'= 

nlsn  be  made  bv  heating  the  clilorides  with  sodium : MgClj  + 2A 
2NaCl  + Mg.  Both  processes— electrolysis  and  sodium  reduction  are 
Sd  fot  IVesium  on  a large  scale.  Beryllium  is  of  little  commercial 

importance-es  and  beryllium.-Both  metals  have  a 

silvlry-white  lustre,  and  low  specific  gravity.  When  ignited 
burS^irate  giving  a brilliant  white  light  of  great  actinic  power.  Bo  h 

SsL.lo^w,Aidl^ 

poses  boiling  water.  When  neatea  9TT  O — Ms(OH),  + H.,. 

Lkes  fire,  “bU„e»um" boifc 

Magnesium  mehs  ^^adUy  dissolve  in  dilute  hydrochloric  and 

is  dissolved  by  alkaline  hydroxides : Be  + ^KOH  Magnesium 

hydroxide  thus  behaves  towards  ery  pnriditions  Beryllium  seems 
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i forming  a double  salt  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Magnesium  when 
1 heated  with  nitrogen  forms  magnesium  nitride,  MgjNj.  Magnesium  is  used 
i m flashlight  preparations  for  photography,  and  also  in  making  fireworks. 

! Magnesium  and  beryllium  oxides. — The  oxides  can  be  prepared  by 
i i igniting  the  metals  in  air,  as  well  as  by  calcining  the  nitrates,  carbonates, 
1 1 and  sulphates  in  the  presence  of  water  vapour.  Magnesium  oxide  is  made 
I I from  magnesium  chloride  of  the  Stassfurt  deposits  by  converting  the  latter 
J iinto  the  carbonate  and  calcining  the  resulting  carbonate.  The  “ magnesia 
lusta  ” of  commerce  is  made  by  the  prolonged  calcination  of  the  carbonate 
1 at  a low  temperature. 

Magnesia  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  to  which  it  gives  a slight  alkaline 
1 reaction  : 100  c.c.  of  water  dissolve  about  O'OOl  gram  of  magnesia.  The 
I oxide  is  not  completely  converted  into  the  hydroxide  by  the  action  of 
’ water.  The  hydroxide  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  magnesium  salts 
I by  the  addition  of  alkali  hydroxides.  Magnesium  hydroxide,  Mg(OH)2,  is 
( soluble  in  ammonium  salts,  and  hence  the  precipitation  with  ammonia 
iis  incomplete  : MgfOHlj  + 2NH^C1  ^ MgCL  + 2NH^OH.  If  enough 
1 ammonium  salt  be  present  in  the  solution,  magnesium  hydroxide  wiU  not 
1 be  precipitated  at  all ; at  the  same  time,  a soluble  salt — probably 
l(NHj)2MgCl4,  that  is,  MgCl2.2NH^Cl— is  formed  in  the  solution. 

Magnesium  oxide  fuses  at  about  2000°,  and  on  account  of  its  refractory 
( qualities,  it  is  used  for  pencils  as  an  alternative  to  lime,  in  the  so-called 
“lime-light”;  and  also  for  making  refractory  bricks  (“magnesia” 

1 bricks  made  from  calcined  magnesite,  and  “ dolomite  brieks  ” from  calcined 
(dolomite),  crucibles,  cupels,  furnace  linings,  etc.  A paste  made  with 
’water  and  magnesia  calcined  at  a low  temperature  behaves  similarly  to 
llime  m mortar.  It  gradually  re-hydrates,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  fi’om 
I the  air,  and  sets  m about  twelve  hours  to  a hard  mass. 

§ 2.  Zinc,  Cadmium,  and  Mercury — Occurrence  and  Preparation. 

History  of  Zinc.^ — Brass,  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  was  known  to 
tthe  ancients,  and  several  references  to  “ brass  ” oecur  in  the  sacred  Avritings. 
IR.  Jagnaux  says  that  bracelets  made  of  zinc  have  been  found  in  the  ruins 
I of  Cameros  which  was  destroyed  about  500  b.c.  Such  knowledge  of  zinc 
<as  was  possessed  by  the  ancients  appears  to  have  been  lost  for  a time. 
IB.  Valentine  first  used  the  word  “ zinken,”  but  he  did  not  refer  to  it  as 
a metal.  Paracelsus  first  stated  zinc  to  be  a metal.  In  the  sixteenth 
ccentury,  zinc  w’as  brought  from  China  and  the  East  Indies  under  the  name 
“ tutanego.”  In  1721,  J.  F.  Henkel  discovered  that  zine  could  be  obtained 
ffrom  calamine,  and  a works  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc  w'as  erected  at 
IBristol  about  1740  by  J.  Champion.  Champion’s  process  was  patented 
11839  ; in  this  process  the  ore  was  distilled  in  large  crucibles  arranged  with 
I a pipe  extending  downwards  through  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  It  is 
ccalled  the  English  process  of  “ distillation  per  descensum.”  The  process 
l is  obsolete. 

Occurrence  of  Zinc. — Metallic  zinc  has  been  reported  in  the  basaltic 
'rocks  of  Victoria  (Australia) ; but  it  usually  occurs  combined  : as  carbonate, 
rzinc  spar,  calamine,  ZnC03 ; sulphide,  zinc  blende  or  black  jack,  ZnS  ; 

; frank- 


oxide,  zinctle  or  red  zinc  ore,  ZnO  ; silicate,  willemite,  2ZnO.)SiO„ 
Ylinite,  (ZnFe)0.Fe203 ; zinc  spinel  or  gahnite,  ZnO.ALO.,. 
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History  of  cadmium.-The  term  KaSfi.U  (cadmeia)  was  applied  by 
Discorides^  and  by  Pliny,  to  a zinciferous  earth  (calamine)— found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea— which  when  melted  with  copper  furnished  brass 
aurichalcum.  Pliny  also  applied  the  term  “ cadmia  to  the 
zinc  oxide)  found  in  the  flues  of  brass-founders  furnaces.  In  1817 
F Stromeyer  discovered  a yellow  oxide  free  from  iron  m a saniple  of 

zinc  carbonate  used  at  the  smelting  works  at  Salzgitter.^  cSmium  ” tom 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  a new  metal  which  he  called  cadmium  tr  m 
cad7nia  famacum,  because  the  metal  was  found  in  the  flowers  of  zinc, 

that  is,  the  flue  dust  of  the  zinc  furnace.  f Tt  u 

Occurrence  of  cadmium.-This  element  does  not  occur  free.  It  ls 

SloTn^nl^  2Z„S  + 30,  - 2ZnO  + *0  (g 

*,c(io,.-The  crUBhrf  oxide  « “"told'wi't.h  the  formation 

collects  in  fireclay  or  iron  oxide  and 

ZnS  + 2O2  - iinbU,,  reduce  the  yield  of  metal  by 

the^  ore.  The  zinc  so  obtained— called  spelter 
contains  carbon,  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  and  cadmium 
as  impurities.  It  may  be  refined  by  careful  dis- 
tillation The  fireclay  retorts  have  different 
s“and  different  types  of  condensers  are 
used  in  different  smelting  works.  The  Prevailing 
styles  are  the  Silesian,  and  Rheinish. 

The  ^.called  Belgian  retort  is  an  oval  “ 
diameter,  and  about  3 or  4 long.  ere 

-it:  »St  r t.e  - r --  - 

dust.  The  retorts  are  built  into  distillation  of 

Preparation  of  cadmium.— The  first  prouu 
zinc  ores  contains  most  of  the  cadmium  pa  y ^distilled.  The 

The  sine  dost  is  reduced  rn  clay  or  iron  „hich  it  can 

product,  called  “ crude  cadmium,  contains  * d pleotto- 

L ..parted  by  reflated  to  30 

lysis.  A solution  of  cadmium  eh  orude  cadmium  as  the  anode, 

per  cent,  of  cadmium— is  electrolysed  vith  x-  , g from  the  former 
and  pure  cadmium  as  cathode.  The  ca  mi  priough  cadmium  ores  to 
and  is  redeposited  on  the  latter.  There  are  not  enougii 


Condenser 


Fia.  132. — Belgian  Zinc 
Retort. 
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1 allow  cadmium  to  be  extracted  for  its  o^vn  sake,  and  hence  the  extraction 
of  cadmium  is  often  a “side  line  ” in  a zinc  smelting  works. 

History  of  mercury. — ^Mercury  was  mentioned  300  B.c.  by  Theo- 
phrastus as  a(yyvpos  (chutos  argyros),  quicksilver  or  liquid  silver  ; 

and  he  states  that  it  can  be  made  by  rubbing  vinegar  wth  cinnabar  in  a 
copper  vessel.  Discorides  called  it  vSwp  dpyupos  (hydor  argyros),  liquid  silver ; 
hence  the  Latin  hydrargyrum,  and  the  present-day  symbol  Hg.  The  metal 
had  a certain  fascination  for  the  alchemists,  and  for  a time  they  believed 
that  it,  or  something  similar,  was  a constituent  of  all  metals.  “ Nimble 
volatile  mercury”  was  named  after  the  mythological  Mercuiy,  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  and  accordingly  the  ancient  chemists  symbolized  the  metal  by 
the  caduceus  or  herald’s  wand  , also  used  for  the  planet  Mercury. 

Occurrence  of  mercury. — Free  mercury  in  small  quantities  occurs 
i disseminated  in  the  ores  of  mercury.  Cinnabar,  HgS,  is  the  chief  ore  of 
I mercury,  and  it  is  mined  in  Almaden  (Spain),  Idria  (Carniola),  Bavarian 
I Palatinate,  Peru,  California,  Japan,  China,  etc. 

j Preparation  of  mercury.— Mercury  is  obtained  almost  exclusively 
from  cinnabar,  HgS.  The  cinnabar  is  roasted  to  oxidize  the  sulphur,  and 
the  metal  is  liberated  : HgS  -}-  0.^  = SOj  -f  Hg  ; or  else  the  ore  is  dis- 
tilled rvith  lime  in  closed  retorts  whereby  calcium  sulphide  and  mercuiy 
are  formed  : 2HgS  + 2CaO  = 2CaS  -f  2Hg  + 0^.  The  former  process  is 
generally  used,  but  different  condensing  arrangements  are  employed  in 
different  works.  The  mercury,  for  example,  may  be  condensed  in  large 
chambers  as  at  Indila  ; or  in  a series  of  pear-shaped  vessels — aludels — • 
connected  in  rows  nearly  ffO  feet  long  as  at  Almaden.  About  six  trains 
of  aludels  are  connected  with  one  roasting  furnace.  Crude  mercury  is 
sent  into  commerce  in  iron  bottles  holding  about  75  lbs.  of  liquid  metal. 
The  mercury  may  be  cleaned  by  filtration  through  chamois  leather  ; and 
purified  by  distillation  from  iron  retorts.  In  the  laboratory,  mercury  is 
often  purified  by  running  a fine  spray  of  mercury  down  a long  column  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  PI),  followed  by  distillation  in  vacuo. 

§ 3.  The  Properties  of  Zinc,  Cadmium,  and  Mercury. 

Cadmium  and  zinc  are  white  metals.  Zinc  is  brittle  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  ductile  at  100°-150°,  and  it  can  then  be  dravm  into  wre, 
and  rolled  into  sheets.  Ca.dmium  is  ductile  enough  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures to  be  rolled  into  sheets  and  drawn  into  \vire.  Zinc  is  brittle 
at  200°,  and  it  can  then  be  readily  powdered.  Cadmium  melts  at  320’2°, 
zinc  at  418‘2°.  Mercury  is  a silvery-white  metal  liquid  at  ordinaiy  tem- 
peratures. In  thin  films,  mercury  is  violet  by  transmitted  light.  It 
solidifies  into  a malleable  solid  at  — 38'85°.  Mercury  docs  not  tarnish  in  air. 
Both  cadmium  and  zinc  are  slowly  oxidized  by  moist  air,  and  in  water 
containing  air  in  solution,  the  metals  are  oxidized  with  the  formation  of 
basic  carbonates.  Both  metals  are  attacked  by  dilute  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acids  giving  hydrogen  ; nitric  acid  gives  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
Cadmium  is  insoluble  in  alkaline  hydroxides,  but  zinc  dissolves,  giving  off 
hydrogen  (g.v.).  Mercury  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  ; concen- 
I trated  sulphuric  acid  acts  very  slowly  in  the  cold  ; but  when  heated, 
I mercuric  sulphate,  Hg804,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  some  mercurous  sulphide 
; are  formed.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  rapidly  attacks  mercury,  forming 
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Per  cent,  of  mercury 


mercurio  nitrate  and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Dilute  nitric  acid  acts  slowly 
giving  mercurous  nitrate.  Alkali  hydroxides  have  no  appreciable  action 
on  mercury. 

Amalgams. — Mercury  is  a good  solvent  for  some  of  the  metals.  The 
solutions  arc  called  “ amalgams.”  The  phenomena  attending  the  solution 
of  the  metals  in  mercury  appear  to  be  closely  analogous  with  the  solution 
of  different  substances  in  water.  A considerable  amount  of  heat  is  often 

developed,  as  is  the  case  when  sodium 
or  potassium  metals  are  dissolved  in 
mercury.  The  freezing  points  of  solu- 
tions of  potassium  in  mercury  are  in- 
dicated by  the  curve.  Fig.  133.  Compare 
Figs.  55.  95,  etc.  The  breaks  in  the 
curve  correspond  wth  the  formation  of 
the  follomng  compounds : KHg  (melts 
178°);  KHg,  (270°);  KaHg^  (204°); 
K.,Hgg  (173°)';  KHg„  (70°).  Two  well- 
defined  eutectics  occur  at  47°  and  —43°. 
The  numbers  in  brackets  represent 
melting  points.  With  sodium,  the 
following  compounds  are  indicated  on 
the  freezing-point  curve  : NaHg^  (159°) ; 
NaHg,  (360°) : NaHg  (129°) ; NagHga 
(123°)';  Na^Hg,  (62°) ; Na3Hg  ( -34°). 
When  the  potassium  amalgams  are 
heated  to  440°  crystalline,  KjHg,  re- 
mains behind ; with  sodium,  Na.,Hg. 
These  latter  compounds  spontaneously 
inflame  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Gold  and  silver  dissolve  readily  in 
mercury  and  this  fact  is  utilized  in  the  extraction  of  gold  {q.v.).  ^n 
amalgam  is  soft,  and  is  used  in  making  mirrors.  Amalgams  of  pld, 
copper,  and  zinc,  are  used  in  dentistry  for  stopping  teeth.  Zinc  amalgam 
is  but  slowly  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  amalgamated  zinc  is  used 
in  making  batteries.  The  zinc  dissolves  only  when  the  circuit  is  closed 
The  atomic  weight  of  zinc  and  cadmium. — The  combining  weight 
of  zinc  has  been  determined  by  the  analysis  of  the  halogen  compounds, 
the  carbonate,  and  the  sulphate,  and  the  synthesis  of  the  oxide  borne 
of  the  best  results  (oxygen  = 16)  vary  between  65 -24  and  65'99  ; and 
the  best  representative  value  is  taken  to  be  65-37,  which  agrees  with  t e 
atomic  weight  estimated  from  the  isomorphism  of  zinc  salts  mth  souie 
salts  of  magnesium,  manganese,  etc.;  the  vapour  density  of  vola,tJ 
compounds  of  zinc;  and  Dulong  and  Petit’s  method  of  approximation, 
specific  heat  of  zinc,  0’0935.  The  atomic  weight  of  cadmium  determmed 

bv  similar  methods  is  112-4.  , , , . • 

^ The  atomic  weight  of  mercury.— Some  of  the  best  determination, 
of  the  combining  weight  of  mercury,  by  the  analysis  or  synthesis  of  merc^ 
oxide,  sulphide,  chloride,  bromide,  and  cyanide  give  numbers 
199-83  to  200-23.  The  best  representative  value  (oxygen  = 16)  is  taRcn 
to  be  200  ; and  this  number  also  corresponds  with  the  atomic  wei£it 
estimated  from  the  vapour  density  of  volatile  compounds  of  mercury  , an 
the  isomorphism  of  some  mercury  salts  with  salts  of  lead,  copper,  etc. 


Fio.  133. — Freezing  Curves  of  Potas- 
sium-Mercury Amalgams. 
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Uses. — Zinc  is  used  in  making  the  anode  plates  of  batteries  and  in 
making  certain  utensils.  It  is  also  a prevailing  constituent  in  certain 
i alloys : brasses,  German  silver,  bronze,  etc.  (q.v.)-  Galvanized  iron  is 
; iron  covered  with  a protective  coating  of  zinc  to  prevent  rusting.  In  one 
process  of  galvanizing,  the  iron  is  first  cleaned  Avith  acid  or  sand  blast, 
and  subsequently  dipped  in  molten  zinc  ; in  another  process  of  galvanizing, 
the  zinc  is  deposited  electrolyticaUy,  similar  to  electroplating,  described  on 
p.  3D3.  Mercury  is  used  in  making  certain  medicinal  preparations — blue 
pills  and  mercurial  ointments  ; in  making  certain  fusible  alloys  (q.v.). 
Mercury  is  used  in  making  amalgams  and  in  the  manufacture  of  scientific 
instmments — thermometers,  barometers,  etc.  Cadmium  is  ueed  for  alloys. 

§ 4.  The  Oxides  of  Zinc,  Cadmium,  and  Mercury. 

Zinc  monoxide,  ZnO ; and  cadmium  monoxide,  CdO.  — The 
monoxides  of  zinc  and  cadmium  are  formed  when  the  metals  are  burnt 
in  air : 2Zn  + 02  = 2ZnO.  Zinc  oxide,  under  the  commercial  name 
“ zinc  white,”  is  manufactured  by  heating  zinc  in  air  and  passing  the  fumes 
into  condensing  chambers  where  the  oxide  collects.  Zinc  oxide  is  used 
in  place  of  white  lead  as  a white  pigment  where  the  blackening  of  white 
i lead  is  objectionable.  Zinc  oxide  appears  yellow  when  hot,  wliite  when 
i cold.  Cadmium  oxide,  CdO,  has  a rich  brown  colour.  Zinc  oxide  forms 
j hexagonal  crystals  if  heated  to  a very  high  temperature  ; it  does  not  melt 
i even  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blo\vpipe,  but,  like  lime  and  magnesia,  the  oxide 
is  vividly  incandescent  under  these  conditions,  it  afterwards  appears  phos- 
phorescent in  the  dark. 

Zinc  hydroxide,  Zn(0H).2 ; cadmium  hydroxide,  Cd(0H)2. — These 
hydroxides  cannot  be  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  oxides,  but 
i they  are  precipitated  when  an  alkaline  hydroxide  is  added  to  a solution 
of  a zinc  or  a cadmium  salt.  Zinc  hydroxide,  unlike  cadmium  hydroxide, 
is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  alkaline  hydroxide,  forming  salts  of  the  type, 
Zn(OK)o,  called  zincates.  The  same  salt  is  formed  when  zinc  metal  is 
dissolved  in  potassium  hydroxide.  Both  hydroxides  are  soluble  in 
ammonia,  not  because  of  the  acidic  character  of  the  hydroxide,  but  because 
of  the  formation  of  complex  ammonio-zinc  oxide — 3Zn0.4NH3.12H20. 
Both  oxides  are  basic  and  yield  salts  on  treatment  with  acids. 

Zinc  and  cadmium  peroxides. — Both  zinc  and  cadmium  form 
peroxides  : ZnO.2  and  Cd02,  when  the  oxides  are  moistened  with  hydrogen 
! peroxide.  They  are  probably  superoxides,  so  that  they  are  represented 
by  the  constitutional  formulss  : Zn<^^  and  Cd<[^.  These  peroxides  are 

' easily  decomposed  by  acids  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  The  peroxides 
of  zinc  and  cadmium,  and  also  of  magnesium  are  less  stable  than  the 
ij  peroxides  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

Cadmous  oxide,  Cd^O.- — When  cadmium  chloride,  CdCI^,  is  heated 
' with  metallic  cadmium,  a lower  chloride,  cadmous  chloride,  CdCl,  is 
I formed.  This  when  treated  ■with  Avater  gives  cadmous  hydroxide,  CdOH, 
and  tliis,  in  turn,  when  gently  Avarmod,  gives  cadmous  oxide,  Cd20. 
; Zinc  does  not  form  an  oxide  loAver  than  the  monoxide,  ZnO  ; hence 
cadmium,  in  this  respect,  is  more  closely  related  Avith  mercury,  Avhich 
‘ also  forms  tAvo  oxides,  mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  and  mercurous  oxide,  Hg20. 

Mercurous  oxide,  Hg20. — This  oxide  is  formed  as  an  unstable  dark 
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brown  powder  when  calomel,  HgCl,  is  digested  with  an  alkaline  hydroxide : 
HgCl  4-  KOH  = KCl  + HgOH  ; and  as  a black  powder  when  an  alkaline 
hydroxide  is  added  to  soluble  mercurous  salts.  No  corresponding  hydroxide 
is  known  Instead  of  being  oxidized  in  air,  mercurous  oxide  is  decomposed 
when  warmed,  or  when  exposed  to  air  in  the  light,  forming  mercuric  oxide 
and  mercuiy  : 2Hg,0  = 2HgO  + 2Hg.  Mercurous  oxide  is  feebly  basic, 
but  it  exhibits  no  acidic  qualities  like  zinc  oxide. 

Mercuric  oxide,  HgO.— At  first  sight,  this  oxide  appears  to  exist  in 
two  distinct  modifications— red  and  yellow.  If  a mercuric  salt  be  treated 
wth  an  excess  of  alkaline  hydroxide  in  the  cold,  mercuric  hydroxide  is 
probably  formed,  but  this  immediately  decomposes  into  yellow  mercuric 
oxide  If  the  precipitation  be  made  from  hot  solutions,  an  orange  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained.  The  difference  in  colour  is  probably  due  to  the  state 
of  subdivision  of  the  precipitate.  The  larger  the  granules,  the  redder  the 
tint.  If  mercuric  oxide  be  prepared  by  the  ignition  of  the  nitrate,  or 
by  calcining  the  metal  in  air,  nearly  at  its  boiling  point,  the  oxide  is  red 
and  distinctly  crystalline,  the  yellow  oxide  becomes  red  when  hca^  to 
about  400°.  When  heated,  the  red  oxide  darkens  m colour  and  finally 
appears  almost  black;  the  red  colour  returns  on  cooling, 
above  the  temperature  at  which  the  oxide  appears  to  blacken,  decom 
poses  into  mercury  and  oxygen.  The  yellow  oxide  is  slightly  soluble  ii. 
water,  and  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction  with  basic,  but  no  auidio, 

quahtie^ccount  of  the  ease  with  which  mercuric  oxide  parts  with  its 
oxygen,  it  is  an  active  oxidizing  agent.  The  yellow  oxide  is  iiwre  active 
than  the  red  probably  owing  to  its  finer  state  of  subdivision.  Hence,  the 
ye^ow  oxide  was  used  in  preference  to  the  red  m preparing  chlorme 
monoxide  and  hypochlorous  acid. 

§ 5.  The  Magnesium-Zinc  Family  of  Elements. 

elements  form  a family  related  in  many  ways  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

nesium  form  a kind  of  subgroup  ; zinc,  cadnnum,  and  mercury 
form  another  subgroup.  The  metals  beryUium  and  magnesium 
appear  to  link  the  alkaline  earths  vdth  zinc,  cadmium  and  iner^ 
cury.  The  scheme  indicated  in  the  margin  is  sometimes  used  to 
Srate  the  idea.  There  may  be  a 

cadmium  and  mercury,  since  cadmium  is  much  m Y 

related  to  zinc  than  it  is  to  inercuiy.  The  ^ 

elements  appear  to  be  composed  of  monatomic  molecules.  ^ T 
chemical  rations  have  been  discussed  in  • - 

physical  properties  of  the  metals  are  summarized  m the  table  . 

Table  XXI.-Piivsical  PnorEBTiES  of  the  Maonesium-Zinc  Metal^ 


These 
Be 


Mg 


Ca 


Zn 


Sr 


Cd 


Ba 


Hg 


Atomic  weight. 
Specific  gravity 
Atomic  volume 
Melting  point  . 
Boiling  point  . 


Beryllium. 

Magnesium. 

Zinc. 

Cadmium. 

Me^cu^5^ 

91 

1-64 

6-5 

over  960° 

24-32 

1-76 

13-8 

632° 

1120° 

66-37 

6-9-7-2 

913-0 

418-2° 

916° 

112-40 

8-6 

13-0 

320-2° 

780° 

200-0 

13-6 

16-4 

-38-86° 

367-3° 
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Questions. 

1.  State  any  facts  known  to  you  which  tend  to  show  that  some  alloys  are 
compounds  and  not  mere  mixtures  of  the  constituent  metals. — London  Univ. 

2.  One  litre  of  mercury  vapour  at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure 
weigiis  8-923  grams.  On  heating  118-3938  grams  of  mercuric  oxide,  Erdmann 
and  Marchand  obtained  109-6308  ^ams  of  mercury.  On  the  assvunption  that 
mercuric  oxide  is  formed  by  the  union  of  one  atom  of  mercury  with  one  atom  of 
oxygen,  what  light  do  these  facts  throw  on  the  atomic  and  molecular  weights  of 
mercury  ? — Science  and  Art  Dept. 

3.  How  is  potassium  chloride  converted  into  (1)  caustic  potash,  (2)  potassium 
chlorate  ? Starting  from  camaUite,  the  double  chloride  of  magnesium  and 
potassium,  show  briefly  how  the  metals  magnesium  and  potassium  can  be  obtained. 
— Owens  Coll. 

4.  How  can  mercuric  and  mercurous  chloride  be  obtained  from  mercuric 
sulphate  ? What  is  the  action  of  mercuric  chloride  solution  with  solutions  of 
(a)  potassium  iodide,  (6)  stannous  chloride,  (c)  ammonia,  (d)  sodium  hydroxide  ? 
— London  Univ. 

5.  On  the  assumption  that  the  equivalent  of  mercury  is  99-26,  calculate  to 
two  places  of  decimals  the  equivalents  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  copper,  sulphur,  and 
chlorine  from  the  following  data  : Mercuric  oxide  contains  92-69  per  cent,  of 
mercury  ; cupric  oxide  contains  79-9  per  cent,  of  copper  ; cupric  chloride  contains 
47-3  per  cent,  of  copper;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contains  94-07  per  cent,  of 
sulphur  ; hydrogen  chloride  contains  97"23  per  cent,  of  chlorine. — London  Univ. 

6.  Discuss  the  action  of  pure  nitric  acid  and  of  ordinary  nitric  acid  on  the 
metals  copper  and  zinc,  and  indicate  the  compounds  which  are  formed  respectively 
under  different  conditions. — Board  of  Educ. 

7.  Compare  and  contrast  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  magnesium 
with  those  of  calcium  and  zinc.  To  which  of  these  two  metals  do  you  consider 
magnesium  to  be  more  closely  related  ? Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  Given 
a solution  containing  these  three  metals  how  would  you  prepare  from  it  pure 
specimens  of  the  oxides  of  each  ? — Oxford  Univ. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


The  Alkali  Metals 

§ I.  Potassium  and  Sodium  Carbonates. 

The  ash  of  wood,  not  coal,  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  potassium  car- 
bonate. In  special  districts  it  may  be  profitable  to  burn  wood  in  pits  and 
extract  the  ashes  with  water  in  wooden  tubs.  The  clear  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  iron  pots  and  calcined  to  burn  away  the  organic  matten 
The  residue  is  the  so-called  American  fotash,  that  is,  pot-ashes,  instep 
of  evaporating  the  aqueous  extract  to  dryness,  a purer  product  can  be 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  liquid  until  the  less  soluble  impurities  crys- 
tallize out,  and  finally  evaporating  the  mother  liquid  to  dryness  as  befor^ 
White  refined  potash  is  sometimes  called  •pearl  ash.  Potash  is  also  obtauied 
from  the  residue  left  after  beet  sugar  has  been  fermented,  and  the  alcohol 
removed  by  distillation.  The  hquid  in  the  retort  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 

calcined,  and  extracted  with  water  as  before.  fool, 

The  potash  found  in  plants  is  obtained  from  the  soil,  and  the  pot^h 
in  the  soil  is  one  product  of  the  decomposition  of  rocks  which  forin  the 
earth’s  crust.  The  potash  which  herbivorous  animals— e.^.  sheep— drai\ 
from  the  land  is  largely  exuded  as  an  oily  sweat  from  the  skm,  and  caUed 
after  the  French,  sidnt.  The  suint  accumulates  in  the  wool  so  that  it  m y 
form  as  much  as  one-third  the  weight  of  " 

in  which  wool  is  first  washed  contains  most  of  the  suint.  This  c^ 

be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  in  iron  pots  or  retorts.  Potassium 
LrbonLe  is  extracted  from  the  residue  by  fixiviation  wth  water  as  mch- 
cated  above.  Most  of  the  potassium  carbonate  m commerce  is 
factured  from  potassium  sulphate  by  Leblanc’s  process,  to  be  described 

Potassium  carbonate  exhibits  the  typical  alkahne 
red  htmus  blue,  but,  Uke  calcium  carbonate,  it  is  a salt,  and  is  fo  y 

union  of  the  base  potassium  oxide,  K.,0,  with  carbon  dioxide,  CO,.  When 
treated  ivith  an  acid,  the  carbon  dioxiMe  is  expelled,  ^ • 

Thus  with  hydrochloric  acid : K.COg  + 2HC1  = 2KC1  + CO^  -f 
The  alkaline  lakes  of  Nevada  and  South  Cahfoniia  give  so  lui 

SrboiSo  Sh  sodium  and  potassium  carbonatss  wore  ones  mcludcd 
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! under  the  Arabian  term  alkali.  In  order  to  distinguish  these  two  salts 
I from  ammonium  carbonate,  they  were  termed  fixed  alkalies,  and  ammonium 
I carbonate  was  called  volatile  alkali.  H.  L.  Duhamel  du  Monceau  (1736) 
i first  clearly  recognized  the  difference  between  potash  and  soda,  and  the 
I two  were  distinguished  by  using  the  term  vegetable  alkali  for  potassium 
i carbonate,  and  mineral  alkali  for  sodium  carbonate.  When  M.  H. 
I Klaproth  (1796)  showed  that  the  vegetable  alkali  occurred  in  many  minerals, 
i the  term  potash  (English),  or  potasse  (French),  Avas  apphed  to  this  particular 
! compound.  The  Germans  use  the  term  kali — derived  from  the  Arabian 
j term  “ kali,”  for  ash.  Klaproth  also  proposed  to  confine  the  term  natron 
i to  mineral  alkali,  sodium  carbonate.  The  Enghsh  equivalent  for  natron 
i is  soda,  and  the  French  soude.  The  Itahans  applied  the  word  “ soda  ” 

; to  an  ash  used  in  making  glass  ; and  the  French  applied  the  term  “ soude  ” 
; to  the  plant  glasswort,  the  ashes  of  wjiich  Avere  used  in  making  glass  and 
! soap.  The  first  letter  of  the  Avord  “ kali  ” is  used  by  aU  chemists  as  the 
! symbol  for  potassium,  and  the  first  tAvo  letters  of  the  Avord  “ natron  ” for 
1 . sodium. 

The  early  chemists  reserved  the  term  earth  for  those  substances 
I which  were  insoluble  in  Avater  and  Avhich  did  not  undergo  alteration  Avhen 
! calcined  at  a high  temperature — e.g.  alumina,  silica,  magnesia,  lime,  etc. 
’ The  earths — lime  and  magnesia — which  AA^ere  related  to  the  alkalies  by 
! i giving  an  alkaline  reaction  and  neutrahzing  acids,  Avere  termed  alkaline 
j I earths.  Baryta  and  strontia  were  afterAvards  included  among  the  alka- 
: fine  earths. 


§ 2.  Potassium  and  Sodium  Hydroxides. 

Preparation. — Sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides  cannot  be  con- 
I veniently  made  by  calcining  the  corresponding  carbonate  and  digesting 
j t the  residue  Avith  water  as  in  the  case  of  calcium  hydroxide,  because  the  tAvo 
j i alkali  carbonates  do  not  decompose  so  readily  as  calcium  carbonate.  The 
t preparation  of  the  oxides  of  potassium  and  sodium  is  rather  difficult  and 
j I expensive.  Hence,  although  the  hydroxide  can  be  made  by  the  action 

t of  Avater  on  these  oxides,  it  is  far  more  economical  to  employ  other  methods 
I I of  preparation.  Tavo  processes  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
j 1 hydroxides.  Take  potassium  hydroxide  as  a type  for  both  : When  calcium 
I I hydroxide  is  added  to  a boiling  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  in  an  iron 
I <or  silver  or  nickel  vessel,  calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated,  and  potassium 
llhydro^de,  KOH,  remains  in  solution:  Ca(0H)2  + K^COa  = 2K0H 

j + CaCOg.  The  clear  solution  is  decanted  from  the  precipitated  calcium 
1 ( carbonate,  and  concentrated  by  heating  it  in  iron  pots.  The  electrolysis  of 
I an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chloride  furnishes  chlorine  gas  (q.v.), 

I and  a solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  latter  is  concentrated  by 
j evaporation.  In  Acker’s  process  {q.v.)  fused  chloride  is  used  in  place  of 
j an  aqueous  solution. 

! Theory  of  preparation — molecular. — The  reaction  betAveen  potassium 

j (carbonate  and  calcium  hydroxide  has  many  points  of  interest.  It  is  best 
i studi(id  in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  equilibrium,  so  useful  in  the  study  of 
I chemical  reactions  generally.  The  four  salts  in  solution  are  in  equili- 
ijlbrium,  and  accordingly,  the  reaction  is  represented: 

1 K.,C03  + Ca(OH)2  ^ CaCOg  + 2K0H 


1 
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An  excess  of  solid  calcium  hydroxide  is  supposed  to  be  present  at  the 
start  so  that  as  fast  as  calcium  hydroxide  is  removed /rom 
reacting  with  the  potassium  carbonate,  more  passes  mio  solution.  thus 
the  concentration  of  the  calcium  hydroxide  in  the  solution  is  kept  constant. 
The  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate  is  very  small,  and,  in  consequence  any 
oalci.™  carbonate  in  excess  of  the  «.lubility  constant  write 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  The  reaction  proceeds  steadily  from  left  to  right 
because  aU  the  time,  calcium  hydroxide  steadily  passes  into  solution, 
aS  carbonate  is  steadily  precipitated.  Bnt  the  solub.hty  „ 

calcium  carbonate  steadily  increases  wth  increasing  concentration.s  of 
notassium  hydroxide.  There  is  a steady  transformation  of  the  potassium 
Srt”  iiS  potassium  hydroxide  in  progress.  The  concentration  of 
the  notassium  carbonate  is  steadily  decreasing,  while  the  concentration 

that  it  ifall  exhausted  before  the  state  of  equihbrium  is  reached.  If  the 

K^COo  ^ 2K'  + CO3" ; and  Ca(OH)2  a:-  Ca  + 20H 
The  solubmty  product 

than  the  solubihty  product  [Ca  J[U11  J , y;  . nQ  " from 

fhVcT~ntt  ‘tte  'sXttTn,  “c&iidll  be  Fccipi. 
Sed^‘“<f  “>:in=nue  being 

bonate  and  calcium  hydroxide  can  ®"PP^y  cXinm  hydroxide 

the  solubility  product  of  f as  we 

furnishes  the  Ca  10ns,  and  f rPn'TrnH'l^  With  the  steady  removal 

have  seen,  by  the  solubilRy  product  [faJ[OH  ] • ^th  the  st  y 
of  Ca”  and  CO/  ions  the  eoncentra^^^^^^^^^  OH'  ions 

“Xro?  ion.“;  rg^erSVetbcenSu 

centration  of  the  Ua  10ns  requ  vnlue  the  reaction  will 

diccolve  in  w.tor  tvith  the  ^tie^^^^ 

qulitS  oTSu^i  hydroxide-ulco  cuUcd  »-io  ,oia- 
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jare  used  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  in  refining  of  oils,  in  the  manufacture 
(of  hard  soap,  and  of  paper.  Potassium  hydroxide — also  called  caustic 
ipotash — is  also  used  for  making  soft  soap. 


§ 3.  Black’s  Investigation  on  the  Carbonates  of  the  Alkalies  and 

Alkaline  Earths. 

J.  Black’s  “ experiments  upon  magnesia  alba,  quicklime,  and  other 
lalcahne  substances,”  published  in  1755,  first  made  clear  the  relations 
I between  caustic  alkali  and  mild  alkali ; ^ that  is,  between  the  alkali 
(oxides  and  alkali  carbonates.  These  relations  were  not  understood  by 
(the  early  chemists.  They  believed  the  “ mild  alkalies  ” and  “ mild  earths 
(to  be  elementary  substances ; that  the  causticity  of  hme  was  due  to  the 
(union  of  “fire-matter”  (phlogiston)  with  the  element  chalk;  and  the 
( conversion  of  mUd  alkali  into  caustic  alkali,  with  the  simultaneous 
(regeneration  of  chalk,  by  boiling  the  former  Avdth  caustic  hme,  was  due 
s simply  to  the  transfer  of  the  “ fire-matter  ” from  the  lime  to  the  mild 
I alkali.  Otherwise  expressed : 

Quicklime  = Chalk  4-  Fire  matter. 

Black  proved  this  hypothesis  to  be  untenable. 

Black  demonstrated  experimentally  that  chalk  after  ignition  neutralized 
I the  same  quantity  of  acid  as  before  ignition,  but  the  calcined  chalk  dissolves 
I in  the  acid  without  effervescence,  whereas  the  original  chalk  lost  a gas 
which  he  called  “ fixed  air,”  but  which  is  now  called  “ carbon  dioxide.” 

' The  salts  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  calcined  and  uncalcined  lime 
. are  identical  in  every  reepect,  and  the  same  amount  of  gas  is  expelled  from 
I chalk  whether  the  chalk  be  calcined  or  digested  in  acids.  Further,  by 
weighing  the  chalk  before  and  after  calcination.  Black  found  a loss,  not  a 
I gam,  in  weight.  Thus  : 

Ordinary  chalk 120  grains 

Quicklime 68  „ 

Loss  in  weight 62  „ 

Hence  added  Black,  “ we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  volatile  matter 
lost  during  the  calcination  is  mostly  air,  and  hence  calcined  hme  does  not 
emit  air  or  make  an  effervescence  when  mixed  tvith  acids.”  Again,  lime 
becomes  caustic  owing  to  the  loss  of  fixed  air.  Consequently  Black 
proved : 

Chalk  Quicklime  -j-  Fixed  air. 

Hence,  quickhme  is  simpler  than  chalk  or  limestone. 

On  boiling  the  68  grains  of  quicklime  obtained  in  the  experiment  cited 
above,  with  pot-ashes.  Black  finally  obtained  118  grains  of  a white  powder 
“similar  in  every  trial”  to  ordinary  chalk.  The  118  grains  of  chalk 
correspond  with  the  120  grains  originally  taken  within  the  Hmits  of  experi- 
mental error.  The  resulting  caustic  pot-ashes  no  longer  effervesced  with 
acids,  whereas  the  regenerated  chalk  did.  Hence  Black  concluded  that 
the  pot-ashes  were  made  caustic  by  the  transfer  of  the  gas  contained  in 
pot-ashes  to  the  caustic  hme. 

Black  thus  demonstrated  the  modern  view  of  the  changes  which  attend 

' The  term  “ mild  alkalies  ” was  formerly  applied  to  what  are  now  called 
“ alkali  carbonates.” 
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the  transformation  of  a mild  into  a caustic  alkali,  and  proved  that  these 
changes  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  during  the  conversion  of  a mild 
earth  into  a quicklime.  Black’s  experiments  also  made  clear  the  relations 
between  the  “mild  alkalies”  (alkaU  carbonates);  “caustic  alkalies” 
(alkali  hydroxides) ; “ mild  earths  ” (carbonates  of  the  alkaline  eartlis) ; 
and  the  “ quicklimes  ” (oxides  of  the  alkaline  earths).  These  mterestuig 
experiments  by  Black  involved  the  use  of  the  balance ; and  the  method, 
later  on,  was  extended  by  Lavoisier  in  his  brilhant  work  on  oxidation  and 
combustion. 

§ 4.  Metallic  Sodium  and  Potassium. 

When  any  apparently  exceptional  or  new  substance  is  encountered,  the 
chemkt  is  guided  in  his  treatment  of  it  by  analogies  winch  it  seems  to 
present  with  previously  kno\vn  substances.— W.  S.  Jevons. 

Discoveries  in  science  are  very  often  made  by  following  up  hints  received 
from  analogies.  The  isolation  of  the  metals  potassium  and  sodium  is  a 
good  illustration.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  so- 
called  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths— magnesia,  lime,  and  potash  were 
considered  to  be  elementary  substances.  Lavoisier  proved  that  some 
things  resembling  the  earths-e.;;.  tin  oxide,  iron  rust,  mercuric  oxide- 
could  be  resolved  into  two  substances,  oxygen  and  a metal  By  analog, 
it  was  inferred  that  it  might  be  possible  to  resolve  the  alkahcs  and  the 
alkaline  earths  into  the  corresponding  metals  and  oygen,  Aftei  it  h 
been  shown  that  the  electric  current  could  resolve  water  and  certain  othe 
salts  into  their  elements,  H.  Davy  tried  if 

in  an  analogous  manner  on  caustic  soda  and  caustic  potash.  M a result, 
Davy  isolated  the  metal  potassium  on  October  6,  1807  and  sodium  a fc 
d.y7»ften»rd3.  This  discovery  v;os  soon  foiio.r^  “Serf 

barium,  strontium,  and  calcium.  By  analogy,  it  was  further  inferred 
that  all  amorphous  powders-alumina,  magnesia  etc.-posse^ing  jmdar 
properties,  were  metallic  oxides.  As  a result,  when  a new  earth  is  now 
discovered,  chemists  believe,  by  faith,  that  it  is  the  oiade  of  a metal  even 

in  cases  where  the  supposed  metal  has  never  been  isolated  atmosphere 

Davy  exposed  a piece  of  solid  potassium  hy^oxide  to  the  atmosphere 
for  a few  seconds  so  that  a conductmg  film  of  moisture  formed  on  th 
surfLr  TTe  piece  of  potash  ivas  then  placed  on  an  msulated  chsc  o 
platinum  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a battery,  and  a platinum 
^vire  connected  with  the  positive  pole  was  brought  in  contact  ivith  the  upper 
surface  of  the  potash.  Davy  adds : 

Under  these  circumstances  a There'^w^^'^rviornt 

potasii  began  to  fuse  at  g/ or  negative  surface,  there  was 

effervascence  at  the  oPPf  Lving  a high  metallic  lustre 

no  liberation  of  elastic  fluid  ; oSilver,  appeared,  some  of 

and  being  precisely  similar  m formed,  and 

the  basis  of  potash. 

E 4KOH  + 3rc  = 2H,  + IK.  The  potcscium  mctol  vcponccd, 
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;'>and  condensed  in  a copper  receiver  containing  rock  oil  to  prevent  the 
• oxidation  of  the  metal.  Later  on,  M.  Curaudau  (1808)  substituted  char- 
coal in  place  of  iron  as  reducing  agent ; and  later  still,  H.  Y.  Castner  (1888) 
used  iron  carbide — FeC.^.  Calcium  carbide,  CaC.j,  has  also  been  used  for 
tthe  same  purpose  : 6KOH  + 2CaC.j  = 6K  + 2CaO  + 4CO  + 3H.^.  The 
element  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  carbon  on  potassium  carbonate 
;iat  a high  temperature  : K^COj  2C  = 2K  + SCO,  but  if  the  vapour  of 
tthe  potassium  be  not  rapidly  cooled,  a black  explosive  compound  with  the 
ccarbon  monoxide,  CO,  is  said  to  be  formed — potassium  carbonyl,  Kp,(CO)f,. 
lln  modern  works,  where  cheap  electrical  energy  is  available,  modifications 
of  Davy’s  original  process — electrolysis  of  fused  sodium  hydroxide — are 
uused  for  preparing  sodium  industrially,  e.g.  H.  Y.  Castner’s  electrolytic 
iprocess  (1890).  Metallic  sodium  is  prepared  by  a similar  process  substi- 
ttuting  sodium  for  potassium  hydroxide. 

H.  Y.  Castner’s  electrolytic  process  for  sodium. — The  sodium 
hhydroxide,  contained  in  an  iron  pot  set  in  brickwork,  is  melted  by  means 
of  a rmg  of  gas 

jijets  placed  under-  p . . + 

ineath ; and  kept 
iiabout  20°  above 
tthe  melting  point 
^310°)  of  sodium 
Ithydroxide.  The 
cathode,  H,  rises 
tthrough  the  bottom 
of  the  iron  pot.  A, 

IFig.  134,  and  is 
tmaintained  in  posi- 
ttion  by  a cake,  K, 
of  solid  sodium 
Ithydroxide  in  the 
I'lower  part  of  the 
ipot.  The  anodes, 

IF,  several  in  num- 
Iber,  are  suspended 
iaround  the  ca- 
I tthodes  from  above. 

■A cyhndrical vessel,  „ 

WD  floats  in  the  — '--aatner  s Electrolytic  Process  for  Sodium. 

fused  alkah  above  the  cathode,  and  the  sodium  and  hydrogen  liberated  at 
the  cathode  collect  under  this  cylinder.  The  hydrogen  escapes  through 
The  cover,  and  the  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  in  the  cylinder  protects  the 
-sodium  from  oxidation.  A tvire  gauge,  M,  separates  the  anode,  F,  from 
The  cathode,  H.  From  time  to  time  the  sodium,  D,  is  skimmed  off  by 
means  of  a perforated  ladle  which  retains  the  liquid  metal,  but  allows  the 
imolten  hydroxide  to  flow  back.  The  oxygen  liberated  at  the  anode 
escapes  via  the  vent  P.  Hydrogen  is  a by-product  in  Gastner’s  process, 
iind  if  there  be  no  commercial  demand  for  this  gas,  its  production  repre- 
‘j-sents  so  much  wasted  energy.  Attention  has  been  previously  directed  to 
the  preparation  of  sodium  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused  sodium  chloride 
whereby  sodium  is  produced  at  one  electrode,  and  chlorine  at  the  other. 


To  anode 


Gas 
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Properties. — Both  sodium  and  potassium  are  silvery-white,  lustrous 
metals  which  tarnish  at  once  when  exposed  to  the  air  owing  to  the  formation 
of  a film  of  oxide.  These  metals  are  therefore  usually  pre.served  in  well- 
stoppered  vessels,  or  in  a liquid  containing  no  oxygen,  e.g.  naphtha,  or 
petroleum.  In  thin  layers  on  glass,  potassium  appears  bluish- violet ; 
sodiiun,  yellowish-brown.  The  vapour  of  potassium  at  a red  heat  appears 
to  be  violet,  and  sodium  colourless  in  thin  layers,  purple  in  tliick  layera. 
The  metals  are  lighter  than  water,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  they  are 
soft  enough  to  be  moulded  between  the  fingers.  Sodium  melts  at  97°, 
potassium  at  62-3°  ; sodium  boils  at  877'5°,  potassium  at  700°.  Potassium 
is  rather  more  chemically  active  than  sodium.  Both  metals  react  wth 
water  to  form  hydroxides  : 2K  -)-  2H.jO  = 2KOH  -f  H2.  The  heat  of 
the  reaction  with  potassium  suffices  to  ignite  the  hydrogen  ; with  sodium, 
the  hydrogen  ignites  if  the  water  is  warmed.  The  flame  of  hydi'ogen  is 
coloured  by  the  vapours  of  the  respective  metals— potassium,  lavender- 
blue  ; sodium,  daffodil-yellow.  Both  metals  dissolve  in  liquid  ammonia, 
giving  blue  solutions ; with  potassium  the  solution  is  indigo-blue.  Heated 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  free  carbon  and  a carbonate  of  the 
metal  are  formed.  Potassium  with  carbon  monoxide  forms  the  explosive 
compound  previously  mentioned  ; with  the  halogens,  the  metals  take  fire, 
forming  the  corresponding  halides  ; when  heated  in  hydrogen,  wlute  crys- 
talhne  hydrides  are  formed — KH  and  NaH ; and  in  air,  sodium  and 
potassium  bum,  each  metal  forming  a mixture  of  oxides.  Perfectly  dry 
air  or  oxygen  has  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  dry  metals. 

Uses. — An  alloy  of  potassium  and  sodium,  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, is  used  for  some  high  temperature  thermometers  above  the  boiling 
point  of  mercury.  Sodium  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  cyanide 
and  sodium  peroxide,  in  drying  oils,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  organic 


compounds. 

Atomic  and  molecular  weights.— The  combining  weight  of  sodium 
determined  by  the  analysis  of  sodium  salts— sodium  chloride,  etc.— li^ 
between  23-00  and  23-17  ; the  best  representative  value  is  probably  23. 
The  atomic  weight  by  Dulong  and  Petit’s  method  of  approximation  (6-4  -f- 
specific  heat  = atomic  weight)  is  6-4  ^ 0-283  = 22-6.  Consequently,  23 
is  taken  to  be  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium.  The  vapour  density  of  soffium 
is  25-7,  which  corresponds  ivith  a one-atom  molecule.  Similarly,  analyses 
of  potassium  chloride  and  other  potassium  salts  show  that  the  combining 
weight  of  potassium  hes  between  38-67  and  39-33  ; the  best  representative 
value  is  supposed  to  be  39-10;  and,  the  specific  heat  being  0-166,  Dulong 
and  Petit’s  method  of  approximation  furnishes  6-4  -f-  0-166  - 38-56,  corre- 
sponding with  the  atomic  weight  39-10.  The  vapour  density  42  34  a 
1040°  corresponds  with  a one-atom  molecule.  Freezing-point  determma- 
tions  of  solutions  of  the  metals  in  mercury  show  that  these  elements  have  a 
one-atom  molecule  when  dissolved  in  mercury.  The  vapour  densities  ot 
potassium  and  sodium  chlorides  at  2000°  show  that  here  again  the  atoimc 
weights  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  probably  39-10  and  23  respectwely. 

Occurrence.— Potassium  and  sodium  only 
wth  other  elements,  but  the  compounds  arc  widely  distributed,  be  g 
present  in  many  siUcate  rocks,  etc.  Potassium  occurs  as  sylvine,  carna 
lite,  kainite,  etc.,  in  the  Stassfurt  deposits  (2.V.).  . 

sea- water,  etc.,  and  it  occurs  as  rock  salt  {q.v.)  and  as  Chih  saltpetre  {q.  ■) 
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§ 5.  Potassium  and  Sodium  Monoxides  and  Peroxides. 

Sodium  and  potassium  monoxides — Na^O  and  K.,0. — The  monoxides 
' of  the  alkali  metals  are  made  by  heating  the  metals  in  a limited  supply  of 
' dry  air  at  a temperature  below  180°,  and  removing  the  excess  of  metal 
by  distillation  in  vacuo.  The  monoxides  so  obtained  are  not  pui’e,  being 
probably  a mixture  of  monoxide,  say  Na20,  and  peroxide,  Na202.  The 
monoxides  have  also  been  made  by  heating  the  metal  with  the  correspond- 
ing  nitrates  : 2KaK03  -}-  10Na=6Na2O  -)-  N2%  The  two  oxides  combine 
with  water  to  form  the  hydroxides  ^vith  the  evolution  of  a considerable 
amount  of  heat.  Lithium  oxide,  however,  does  not  evolve  so  much  heat. 

Sodium  peroxide,  Na202. — This  oxide  is  formed  when  sodium  is  burnt 
i in  a stream  of  oxygen,  or  when  the  metal  is  heated  in  aluminium  trays  in 
iiron  tubes  at  about  300°.  The  product  contains  about  95  per  cent,  of 
I sodium  peroxide.  Pure  sodium  peroxide  is  white,  but  the  commercial 
I product  is  usually  tinged  yellow.  The  peroxide  is  stable  in  Mry  air  at 
(Ordinary  temperatures  ; and  in  moist  air,  or  in  Hie  presence  of  water,  it 
I is  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  sodium 
1 hydroxide  : 2Na20.2  + 2H2O  = 4NaOH  + O2 ; but  if  the  temperature 
Ibe  kept  low,  hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed : Na202  + 2H.,0  = 2NaOH 
+ H2O2.  A hydrate,  Na202.8H20,  has  been  prepared.  Sodium  peroxide 
11s  a powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and  it  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  oxidizing 
^purposes  and  also  for  decomposing  sihcate  rocks  prior  to  analysis.  Sodium 
[peroxide  is  also  used  in  straw  bleaching,  etc. 

Potassium  tetroxide,  KjO^.  This  oxide  is  formed  as  a chrome-yellow 
[powder  when  metallic  potassium  is  melted  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen, 
mnd  the  nitrogen  is  gradually  displaced  by  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  also  formed 
(When  potassium  is  heated  in  nitrous  oxide,  N2O.  If  the  temperature  be 
^suitably  regulated,  K2O2  is  said  to  be  formed,  but  there  is  some  doubt 
.labout  this.  AVhen  treated  with  water,  potassium  tetroxide  forms  potas- 
-siuin  hydroxide,  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  oxygen ; when  heated  vnth  carbon 
iTOonoxide,  potassium  carbonate  and  oxygen  are  formed  : K.,0,  + CO 
K2CO3  -j-  O2.  ^ 


§ 6.  Spectrum  Analysis. 

movement  on  Nature  by  which  she  has  been  com- 
peUed  to  surrender  a part  of  her  secjrets,  it  was  the  discovery  of  the  spectro- 
Kedz’i:J^^*°  ' enables  us  to  peer  into  the  very  heart  of  Nature. R.  C. 

Isaac  Neivton  (1666)  proved  experimentaUy  that  a beam  of  sunlight  is 
composed  of  hght  rays  of  various  colours  perfectly  blended  and  ranging 
through  orange,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  to  violet.  This  Neivton 
::hd  by  passing  the  beam  of  sunhght  through  a glass  prism,  and  projecting 
r,he  beam  on  to  a screen.  Fig.  135.  The  violet,  green,  and  blue  rays  are 
■cent  more  m passing  through  the  prism  than  the  yellow,  orange,  and  rod 
ays.  ihe  beam  of  hght  after  passing  through  the  prism  thus  appears 
on  the  screen  as  an  unbroken  band  of  colours,  which  is  called  a continuous 
v^r  l^am  of  “white  ” light  can  be  used  in  place  of  sunlight, 

1 K incandescent  solid  such  as  the  limelight 

‘><irbon,  etc.  W.  H.  Wollaston  (llo2) 
oticed  that  the  beam  of  sunhght  really  furnished  a spectrum  which  is  crossed 

2 A 
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bv  a large  number  of  dark  lines — some  sharp  and  well  defined,  others  more 
or  less  faint  and  nebulous.  J.  von  Fraunhofer  ( 1814-15)  carefully  mapped 
the  relative  positions  of  a number  of  these  dark  lines,  and  accordingly  they 
are  now  generally  called  Fraunhofer’s  lines.  It  was  also  shown  that  incan- 
descent vapours  and  gases  furnish  a discontinuous  or  line  spectrurn,  that 
is  a spectrum  compo,sed  of  a few  bright  lines  instead  of  a continuous 
band.  The  line  spectra  of  some  elements  are  comparatively  simple,  for 
they  display  but  a few  clear  distinct  coloured  lines— e.gr.  sodium  a yeUow 
line  • thallium  a green  Une;  indium  a blue  and  an  indigo  hne.  Other 
elements  have  complex  spectra  containing  numerous  lines  of  varying 
intensity— e.(7.  barium,  strontium,  iron.  The  spectra  of  some  elements, 
though  complex,  are  easily  recognized  by  the  prominence  and  position  of 


Fig.  135. — Newton’s  Experiment. 


certain  lines— e.;?.  the  dark  red  hne  of  rubidium,  the  blue  hne  of 

^lt”ia?  provisionally  assumed  that  “ Fraunhofer’s  lines  are  due  to  the 
lack  of  certain  shades  of  colour  in  the  spectrum  of  sunlight.  This  plausible 
hypothecs  was  tested  by  L.  Foucault  in  1849.  He  arranged  an  expe™t 
in  which  a ray  of  sunlight  was  directed  by  means  of  lenses  on  to  the  gloving 
™ Stween  the  poles  of  an  arc  hght  which  alone  gave  a spectmm  vith 
two  yellow  lines  verv  prominent.  The  mixed  hght  was  passed  through 
prism.  Foucault  expected  the  lacuna  in  the  solar  spectrum  oojespon^  g 
with  the  yeUow  hues  of  the  glowing  gases  in  the  arc  hght  ''ould  be  fil 
hv  the  latter  • and  that  the  yellow  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  would 
L^ntLuouf  Trhis  dark  lines  of  the  «olar  spectrum 

corresponding  with  the  “ yeUow  lines  ” were  more  pronounced  than  before. 

in  the  arc  light  have  the  power  of  absorbing  the  yeUow  from  sunhgh  , 
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well  M of  emitting  yeUow  light.  The  increase  in  the  darkness  of  these 
lines  is  due  to  this  absorbing  power  being  greater  than  the  emissive  power.” 
Foucault  focussed  the  hght  from  an  incandescent  carbon — which  by  itself 
gives  a continuous  spectrum — on  to  the  incandescent  gases  between  the 
carbon  poles.  Instead  of  getting  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  incan- 
descent carbon  ■with  yellow  hnes  enhanced  by  the  spectrum  of  the  gases 
between  the  carbon  poles,  Foucault  obtained  a spectrum  Math  the  dark 
hnes  in  the  yellow  portion.  This  experiment  supported  his  hypothesis, 
and  had  Fouoault  known  that  the  yelloM'  hnes  M'ere  due  to  sodium  he 
would  have  recognized  the  origin  of  Fraunhofer’s  hnes.  This  step  v'as 
taken  by  G.  Stokes,  1852.  In  1859  R.  Bunsen  and  G.  Kirchhoff  definitely 
settled  the  question.  The  subsequent  history  of  spectrum  analysis  is  but 
an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  once  the  right  explanation  of  a phenomenon 
is  found,  the  facts  seem  to  arrange  themselves  about  the  theory  as 
naturally  as  the  particles  of  a salt  in  a solution  aggregate  about  the 
enlarging  nucleus  of  a crystal. 

Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  proved  that  every  element  produces  its  own 
characteristic  spectrum  ; and  reciprocally,  the  presence  of  the  vapour 
of  an  element  can  be  inferred  with  certainty  when  the  characteristic 
hnes  are  present.  The  spectrum  of  the  incandescent  vapour  of  a mixture 
of  elements  contains  aU  the  lines  characteristic  of  each  element  in  the 
mixture,  and  consequently  it  is  possible  to  recognize  each  and  all  of  them 
by  measuring  the  position  of  the  bright  lines  and  comparing  the  lines 
Avith  those  of  knoAvn  elements.  This  method  of  detecting  elements  is 
called  spectrum  analysis.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  were  able  to  prove  that 
the  dark  Fraunhofer’s  lines  are  due  to  the  rays  of  light  from  an  incandescent 
sohd  passing  through  vapours  of  various  elements.  In  other  words, 
raunhofer  s hnes  are  due  to  the  rays  of  light  from  an  incandescent  sun 
passing  through  the  sun  s atmosphere,  and  consequently  the  vapours  of 
the  elements  whose  hne  spectra  correspond  with  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum  must  be  present  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere. 

By  the  aid  of  spectrum  analysis,  therefore,  it  has  been  possible  to 
QMuce  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  kno^vn  elements — some  34— in 
the  sun  s atmosphere  from  the  coincidence  of  the  bright  hnes  furnished 
by  elements  m the  laboratory  mth  the  dark  hnes  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
Ihe  halogen  elements,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  gold,  mercury,  and  a few  other 
e ements,  have  not  been  detected  in  the  sun.  The  spectrum  of  an  unkno^vn 
elemen^hehum— was  observed  in  the  solar  spectrum  some  thirty  years 
before  the  corresponding  element  was  discovered  in  the  earth.  The  hght 
from  the  fixed  stars  furnishes  results  similar  to  those  obtained  with  sun- 
hght.  ihe  lines  of  hydrogen,  hehum,  carbon,  magnesium,  calcium,  and 
I iron  have  been  detected  m nebulie ; and  hydrogen  and  hydi'ocarbons 
I have  been  recognized  in  comets. 

The  spectroscope.  Quite  a large  npmber  of  instruments  have  been 
.devised  for  the  examination  of  the  spectra  of  different  substances.  The 
•-80-caUed  direct  vision  spectroscopes  have  a slit  at  one  end  to  admit  the 
)|  g t under  examination.  The  sht  ean  be  narrowed  or  -widened  by  turning 
!.  a suitable  screw.  The  beam  of  hght  passes  from  the  sht  through  a prism 
j und  13  thence  directed  to  the  eye-piece  where  it  is  examined. 

ii,x7  solids  and  liquids. — Solids  and  liquids  must  bo 

li  vaporized  before  their  spectra  can  be  examuied.  It  is  often  sufficient  to 
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introduce  salts  of  the  elements  into  a non-luminous  Bunsen  s flame  by 
means  of  a clean  platinum  wire.  The  flame  spectrum  is  then  examined 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  This  method  is  satisfactory  provided  there 
is  plenty  of  material,  and  the  salt  volatilizes  and  dissociates  in  the  flame. 

If  the  substance  is  not  volatilized  in  the  Bunsen’s  flame,  or  if  but  a minute 
quantity  of  the  substance  is  available,  it  is  best  to  use  a spark  spectrum 
obtained  in  the  following  manner — due  to  Delachanel  and  Mermet : A 
test-tube  Fig  136,  has  a platinum  terminal  fused  into  the  bottom  to  serve 
as  one  electrode ; a cork  in  the  mouth  of  the  test-tube  supports  a glass 
tube  pierced  wth  a platinum  wire  to  serve  as  the  other  electrode,  ihe 
height  of  the  solution  in  the  test-tube  is  arranged  so  that  a certain  portion 
rises  by  capiUarity  and  fiUs  a central  cavity  m the  glass  tube  holding  the 
^ lower  electrode.  When  the  cup  is  full, 

every  time  a spark  passes  a very  minute 
portion  of  the  solution  is  vaporized,  no 
material  is  lost,  and  the  uniformity  of 
the  volatilization  with  each  spark  permits 
continuous  observations. 

The  spectra  of  gases.— The  spectrum 
of  a gas  is  obtained  by  sealing  the  gas  in 
a tube.  Fig.  137,  while  the  gas  is  under 
a reduced  pressure.  Each  end  of  the 
tube  has  a platinum  wire  sealed  mto  it, 
and  these  wires  are  put  in  communication 
with  an  induction  coil.  When  a series  of 
sparks  are  passed  through  the  gas,  the 
gas  becomes  incandescent,  particularly  m 
the  narrowed  portion  of  the  tube,  and 
the  characteristic  spectrum  for  that  par- 
ticular gas  is  obtained. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  spectrum 
of  a gas  depends  partly  upon  the  pressure 
nu.  loi. — under  which  the  gas  is  confined.  At 
Spectrum  Tube.  gmaU  pressures,  spectra  with  broad  bands 
Gases.  obtained.  As  the  pressure  is  increased, 

» new  series  of  lines  arise  which  only  existed  in  germ  at  lower  pressures” ; 
the  bands  give  way  to  lines,  and  finally  a continuous  band  of  hght  is 
obtained  cLesponding  with  the  pure 

lines  also  depends  upon  the  temperature  under  which  the  gas  or  vapour  is 
examined.  fS^dium  hr  a Bunsen’s  flame,  for  instance,  gives  one  ^veU-defined 
vellmv  line  which  is  really  compounded  of  two  yeUow  lines;  but  at 
higher  temperatures,  three  other  pairs  of  hues  make  their  appearance. 

^ ALorXn  spectra.-Some  substances  absorb  certain  colours  and 
transmit  others.  ^If  coloured  solutions  are  examined  by 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  an  incandescent  solid  transmitted  tbrougl 
the  solution  a series  of  dark  bands  or  lines  called  absorption  spectr 
are  obtained  A number  of  solutions  have  very  characteristic  absoiption 

specHa— e.(7.  blood,  didymium  chloride,  copper  sulphate,  potassiun 

chromate  potassium  permanganate,  potassium  dichroma  , e c. 

T^  deUcacy  of  spectrum  analysis.-The  spectroscope  one  ®f  tl^e 
most  dehcate  means  of  detecting  many  substances,  and  it  enables  elem 


Fio.  138.— 
Spectrum  Tube. 
Liquids. 
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t to  be  recognized  with  certainty  when  present  in  quantities  far  too  small 
I to  produce  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  most  sensitive  reagents  known. 

Thus  1 c.c.  of  air  contains  approximately  O'OOOl  c.c.  of  neon,  and  the  neon 
i m ^ c.c.  of  ordinary  air,  that  is,  O’OOOOOS  c.c.  of  neon  has  been  detected 
I by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  By  means  of  the  spectroscope  also  it  is 
] possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  0-00006  milligram  of  strontium  and  of 
( calcium ; O’OOOOl  milligram  of  lithium ; and  0-0000003  milligram  of  sodium, 
lit  is  not  hkely  that  rubidium  and  csesium  would  have  been  discovered 
sso  soon  had  it  not  been  for  their  striking  spectra.  Thalhum,  indium,  and 
jgalhum  were  also  discovered  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope. 


§ 7-  Lithium,  Rubidium,  and  Caesium. 

Lithium,  Li.  The  three  elements — lithium,  rubidium,  and  csesium 

jare  related  to  potassium  and  sodium.  Lithium  was  discovered  by  A. 
• iM-fvedson,  in  1817.  The  name  hthium  is  derived  from  the  Greek  xlfleoj 
(htheos),  stony,  because  it  was  beheved,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  that 
its  presence  was  confined  to  the  mineral  kingdom.  Lithium  is  widely 
cmstributed  in  small  quantities.  It  occurs  in  a number  of  minerals : 
llepulolite,  or  lithia  mica,  contains  up  to  about  6 per  cent,  of  lithia  ; spodu- 
rmene— Ii.p.Al203.4Si02— up  to  about  6 per  cent.  ; and  petaliie  has  up  to 
rabout  3 per  cent,  of  lithia.  Lithium  has  been  detected  in  sea-water  and 
im  most  spring  and  river  waters.  W.  A.  Miller  (1864)  has  reported  0-37 
i^am  per  htre  in  the  water  of  a mine  at  Redruth  (Cornwall).  Lithium 
ihas  also  been  detected  in  the  ash  of  many  plants — tobacco,  sugar  cane, 
•etc. ; in  the  ash  of  milk,  blood,  etc.  ; and  also  in  a number  of  meteorites. 

io  extract  hthium,  the  powdered  mineral  is  calcined  -\vith  a mixture 
>of  ammomum  chloride  and  calcium  carbonate.  The  aqueous  extract  is 
t treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  hthium 
vchloride  is  extracted  ivith  amyl  alcohol  or  pyridine  in  which  the  hthium 
ochloride  is  fairly  soluble. 

of  the  chloride  is  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate, 
carbonate,  Li^COa,  is  precipitated.  Lithium  carbonate,  unlike 
■ the  other  alkahne  carbonates,  is  decomposed  at  a high  temperature,  and  in 
this  respect  resembles  the  carbonates  of  the  alkahne  earths.  The  metal 
^ss  made  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride.  The  metal  resembles 
vj^um  and  potassium.  It  decomposes  water,  but  the  hydrogen  does  not 
i^ite  even  if  the  water  be  boihng.  When  heated  in  air,  the  metal  forms 

readily  form  a higher 

lithinm^h  rapidly  wth  hydrogen  at  a red  heat,  forming 

nitrogen  it  forms  lithium  nitride,  LigN. 
lithium  carbonate  and  hthium  phosphate,  unlike  the  other  alkaline 
. donates  and  phosphates,  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Lithium 
.alts  are  sonietiines  used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  due  to  uric  acid 
ooisoning.  R.  Bunsen  and  A.  Matthiessen  prepared  relatively  large 

rtSoride-%?i"'  f/  *"  ’ electrolysis  of  the  fusfd 

Hit  in  r.i’in  Others  ap^ar  to  have  obtained  the  metal  before  1855, 
')ut  in  quantities  too  small  for  examination. 

Cmsium  and  rubidium.— R.  Bunsen  and  G.  Kirchhoff  (1860)  while 

.lor?0  ;oL‘of%b"^  '""'T  (Palatinate)!  0^0^ 

vn  40  tons  of  the  water,  and  removed  the  alkahne  earths,  and  hthia 
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with  ammonium  carbonate.  The  filtrate  showed  the  spectral  lines  of 
sodium,  potassium,  and  lithium,  and  besides  these,  two  splendid  blue 
lines  ” near  to  the  blue  strontium  line.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  add  : 

As  no  elementary  body  produces  two  blue  Unas  in  this  portion  of  the  spectrum, 
we  may  consider  the  existence  of  this  hitherto  unknown  alkalmo  element  was 
thus  placed  beyond  doubt.  The  facility  with  which  a few  thousandths  of  a 
milliKram  of  this  body  may  be  recognized  by  the  bright  blue  light  of  its  mcandes- 
cent  vapour,  even  when  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  more  common  alkahes 
has  induced  us  to  propose  for  it  the  name  cmsium  (and  the  symbol  Cs),  derived 
from  the  Latin  cisius,  used  to  designate  the  blue  of  the  clear  sky. 

Again,  on  extracting  the  alkahes  from  lepidolite  (Saxony)  and  washing 
the  precipitate  obtained  by  treating  the  solution  of  the  alkalies  wth 
hydrochloroplatinic  acid  tvith  boihng  water  a number  of  times,  the  residue 
finally  gives  “ two  splendid  violet  hues  ” between  those  due  to  strontium 
and  to  potassium,  as  weU  as  a number  of  other  lines  in /.Irn  red,  yeUow, 
and  green  portions  of  the  spectrum.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  say : 

None  of  these  lines  belong  to  any  previously  ^nown  body. 
are  two  which  are  particularly  remarkable  m lying  beyond  Fraunhofer  s 1 
m thV  ourermost  portion  of  the  red  solar  spectrum.  Hence  we  propose  for  tl  m 
new  metaf  thrn^me  rubidium  (and  the  symbol  Rb),  from  the  Latin  rafmius. 
which  was  used  to  express  the  darkest  red  colour. 

Compounds  of  the  two  elements  are  so  like  those  of  potassium  that  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  element  by  the  ordinary  tests.  The 
only  satisfactory  means  of  detecting  the  two  elements  is  by  spectrum 
analysis.  Rubidium  and  Cffisium  occur  together  m lepidohte,  m carnallite, 
andi  some  porphyries.  Lepidolite  does  not  contain  a per  cent 

of  rubidia,  while  carnalhte  may  contain  up  to  4 per  cent,  of  rubidia  Th^ 
also  occur  in  many  mineral  waters,  in  sea-water,  m the  ashes  of  plants. 
The  mineral  pollux—c^smm.  aluminosilicate— contains  the  equivalent  of 
sor^eM  per  cent,  of  c®sia.  Otherwise  both  elements  occur  m very  sma  1 
quantitiei  and  somewhat  widely  diffused  in  nature.  If  present  in  a mineral 
both  elements  ivill  be  found  with  the  alkahes  after  separating  the  othe 

earbonate,  etc.  The  residue  i^en  treated  va  h 

bvdrochloroplatinic  acid  furnishes  the  chloroplatmates  of  the  alkahes.  The 
s Jdium  salt  Ln  be  removed  by  wasliing  with  alcohol.  The  three  remaining 

elements— potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium^an  be  separated  by  g 

advantage  of  the  difference  in  the  solubilities  of  their 

100  c c.  of  water  at  17°  dissolve  0‘62  gram  of  caesium  alum  , 2 2'  g™  oi 
rubidium  alum  • and  13'5  grams  of  potassium  alum.  In  passing,  it  in  j 
be  mentioned  tlkt  the  some 

alum.  The  chlorostannates — Rb2SnCl8  and  CsaSnC  ^ rubi- 

soluble  in  water  than  the  corresponding  potassium  salt,  and  he 
dinin  and  caesium  can  be  separated  from  potas.sium  by  converting  ‘ 
into  chlorostannates.  Caesium  can  separated  from  ru  i mni  y * 
ment  with  antimony  trichloride.  The  caesium  salt  fCsCl.&bCl  is  pre 
cipitated,  wliile  the  corresponding  rubidium  salt  is  soluble  mi. 

Ill  connection  with  Cffisiuin,  ^ mteresting  to^  n^^ 

1846,  was  not  able  to  make  his  g^ed  cicsiutm  F.  Pisiani  (1864)  showed 

7oS‘  .k,  tb.  ,ui«  Cl.i„  th.t  5 p.™ 
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of  a compound,  supposed  to  be  potassium  chloride,  are  obtained.  This  will  be 
multiplied  by  O’ 631  to  get  the  equivalent  amount,  3’ 16  grams  of  KoO  ; but  if  the 
compound  be  CsCl,  not  KCl,  then  the  weight  must  be  multiplied  by  O’ 836  to  get 
the  correspxmding  amount,  4’ 18  grams  of  Cs^.O.  The  analysis  would  thus  appear 
to  be  4 18  less  3’16,  that  is  T02  grams  too  low  if  the  6 grams  of  cajsium  chloride 
were  mistaken  for  potassium  chloride.  This  is  a remarkable  tribute  to  the 
i accuracy  of  Plattner’s  analysis. 

I Metallic  rubidium  is  prepared  by  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  the 
[ carbonate  tvith  finely  divided  carbon  ; metalhc  caesium  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  hydroxide  with  magnesium,  or  by  electrolyzing  a fused  mixture 
of  caesium  and  barium  cyanides.  The  barium  cyanide  is  added  to  make 
the  mixture  more  fusible.  Both  metals  have  been  obtained  by  heating 
the  chlorides  with  calcium  in  exhausted  tubes.  The  metals,  their  oxides 
and  their  salts,  are  closely  kin  to  the  salts  of  potassium  and  sodium.  The 
i tendency  of  rubidium  and  caesium  to  form  polyhalides  is  characteristic. 

' § 8.  The  Relations  between  the  Alkali  Metals. 

The  five  elements,  hthium,  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium. 
Called  the  alkah  metals,  exhibit  an  interesting  gradation  in  the  properties 
j of  the  elements  and  their  compounds  in  accord  with  the  increase  in  their 
1 atomic  weights,  from  member  to  member,  in  passing  from  lithium  to 
I ■ caesium.  The  metals  are  silvery  white,  soft  enough  to  be  cut  -with  a knife, 

. rapidly  tarnish  in  air,  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  univa- 
! lent,  and  manifest  a remarkable  affinity  for  oxygen ; caesium  and  rubidium 
i ignite  spontaneously  if  placed  in  dry  oxygen  at  the  room  temperature. 

I The  chemical  activity  of  the  alkali  metals  appears  to  increase  steadily  in 
I passing  from  hthium  to  caesium.  The  gradation  in  the  physical  properties 
iis  illustrated  in  Table  XXII. 


TaBI.E  XXII. PllYSICAI.  PuOPERTIES  OF  THE  AlKALI  MeTAI.S. 


Lithium. 

Sodium. 

Potassium. 

Rubidium. 

Caesium. 

. Atomic  weight 
! Specific  gravity  . 
Atomic  volume  . 
! Melting  point 
1 Boiling  point 
'Specific  heat  . 

6’ 94 
0’634 
131 
186° 
+ 1400° 
0’941 

23’00 

0’9712 

23’7 

97° 

877’6° 

0’293 

39’ 10 
0’862l 
46’ 4 
62’6° 
700° 
0’166 

86’46 
1’632 
66’ 8 
38’ 6° 
696° 

132  81 
1’87 
71’0 
26’6° 
670° 

The  elements  have  a remarkably  low  specific  gravity,  and  a high  atomic 
wolume  iq.v.).  The  o^des  and  hydroxides  are  markedly  basic  ; they  do  not 
•exhibit  acidic  quahties.  The  physical  properties  of  the  salts — solubility 
iin  water,  molecular  volume,  optical  properties,  and  the  variation  in  the 
i fform  of  the  crystals  show  the  same  order  of  variation  as  the  atomic  weights 
: of  the  elements.  Lithium  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  other  members 
j of  the  family.  The  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  are  nearly  all  soluble  in 
j water,  although  hthium,  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  fluoride  are  very  much 
j Hess  soluble  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  other  members.  The 
I tsalts  of  sodium  and  htliium  form  stable  hydrates  with  water,  whereas 
j [potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium  salts  are  nearly  all  anhydrous.  The 
. tsalts  are  discussed  when  dealing  with  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  etc. 

,! 
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§ 9.  Atomic  Volume. 


The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element 
by  its  specific  gravity  in  the  sohd  condition  is  called  the  atomic  volume 
of  the  element.  Consequently,  the  atomic  volume  represents  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  occupied  by  an  amount  of  the  element 
equal  to  its  atomic  weight  expressed  in  grams.  The  magnitude  of  the 
atomic  volume  thus  corresponds  %vith  the  looseness  of  texture  or  porosity, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  sohd  element.  Curiously  enough,  when  the  atomic 
volumes  of  the  elements  are  plotted  wnth  the  atomic  weights,  a periodic 
curve  showing  a number  of  maximum  and  minimum  points  is  obtained, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  138.  A similar  curve  was  obtained  in  Fig.  105  for  the 
heats  of  formation  of  the  chlorides.  Certaui  portions  of  the  curve  are 
mcomplete  owing  to  the  lack  of  data. 


The  alkali  metals  occupy  the  apices  of  the  curve  corresponding  with 
the  fact  that  these  elements  have  the  largest  atomic  volumes,  or  the  larges 
spaces  between  the  atoms.  The  spaces  between  the  atoms  of  these  solid 
elements  are  relatively  large  compared  with  the  size  of  the  atoms  themse  ves. 
Hence  the  constituent  particles  of  these  elements  approximate  more  nearly 
to  the  condition  of  the  particles  of  a gas  than  other  dements  wth  smaU 
atomic  volumes.  According  to  D.  I.  Mendeleeff,  the  chemical  activity  of 
the  alkali  metals  is  due  to  this  circumstance  ; and  this  assumption  is  m 
agreement  wth  the  observed  increase  in  the  chemical  activity  of  the 

elements  in  passing  from  lithium  to  caesium.  .^nlnmo 

The  atoms  of  a solid  probably  do  not  touch  one  another,  and  the  volum 

of  a solid  thus  includes  (1)  the  size  of  the  atoms  as  well  as  (2)  th« 

between  the  atoms  of  the  molecule,  and  (3)  the  ^®V"'^r.H?eerthc 

cules.  It  is  not  at  present  possible  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the 

effects  of  these  factors, 


Questions, 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a normal  solution  of  “ gramme 

normal  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  would  bo  required  to  neutrahze  g 

of  potassium  hydroxide  ? — Aberdeen  Unw.  element  (2)  equivalent 

2.  Define  the  following  terms:  (1)  Equ  valent  of  an  eleme^^^^^^ 

of  a compound,  (3)  gram-atom,  (4)  grain-molecule.  (5)  normal  solutio 
University,  U.S.A. 
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3.  What  is  meant  by  the  atomic  volume  of  a substance  ? How  is  it  deter- 
mined ? — Science  and  Art  Dept. 

4.  From  what  minerals  are  the  salts  of  potassium  prepared  and  where  do  they 
occur  ? How  is  potassium  nitrate  prepared  from  potassium  chloride  ? How 
would  you  show  the  presence  of  potassium  in  a mixture  of  calcium,  sodium,  and 
potassium  chlorides  ? — Aberdeen  Univ. 

5.  Describe  two  or  three  cases  of  chemical  change  in  which  the  influence  of 
“ mass  ” is  evident  as  a factor  in  the  operation. — London  Univ. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  chief  forma  in  which  calcium  carbonate  is  found. 
Ten  grams  of  quicklime  are  slaked,  mixed  to  a paste  with  water,  and  added  to  an 
excess  of  sodium  carbonate  ; how  much  caustic  soda  is  formed  (Ca  = 40  : Na  =r 
23)  Owens  Coll. 

7.  What  is  a spectrum  ? Describe  the  appearance  of  any  spectrum  which 
you  have  seen. — London  Univ. 

8.  Name  two  compounds  containing  lithium  and  describe  the  preparation  of 
lithivun  chloride  from  one  of  them-  In  what  respects  do  lithium  compounds 
resemble  or  differ  from  corresponding  derivatives  of  other  alkali  metals  ? — Board  of 
Educ. 

9.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  opposing  reactions  what 
would  you  expect  to  happen  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  is 
mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  a potassium  salt  ? 


CHAPTER  XX 


Electrical  Energy 


§ I.  Electrochemical  Series  of  the  Elements. 


Metallic  magnesium  will  displace  hydrogen  from  dilute  acids : Mg 
+ HaSO^  = MgSO^  + H2  ; or  in  the  language  of  the  ionic  hypothesis : 
Mg  + 2H'  + SO/  = Mg"  + SO/  + Magnesium  will  also  precipi- 

tate zinc  from  a solution  of  a zinc  salt : Mg  + ZnS04  = MgS04  + Zn ; 
or  in  terms  of  the  ionic  hypothesis : Mg  + Zn"  + SO4"  = Mg"  + SO/ 
+ Zn.  Zinc  in  turn  ^vill  precipitate  iron  from  iron  salts  ; iron  will  precipi- 
tate copper  from  copper  salts ; copper  will  precipitate  silver  from  silver 
salts,  etc.  By  treating  the  metals  in  this  manner,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  arrange  them  in  a series  such  that  any  metal  in  the  hst  will  displace 
those  which  follow  it,  and  be  displaced  by  those  which  precede  it,  thus : 


Mg  ->  A1  ->  Mn  Zn  ->  Cd  -»  Fe  Co  Ni  Sn  ->  Pb  ->  Bi  etc. 

Again,  when  zmc  is  treated  with  dilute  acids  under  suitable  conditions 
in  a voltaic  cell  (Fig.  3),  so  as  to  ehmhiate  disturbing  effects,  the  reaction 
produces  an  electric  current  at  a certain  voltage.  If  the  zinc  be  replaced 
by  some  metals — aluminium,  magnesium,  etc. — ^the  voltage  of  the  cell 
is  increased ; and  conversely,  if  the  zinc  be  replaced  by  other  metals  ■ 
cadmium,  iron,  cobalt,  etc.— the  voltage  of  the  ceU  is  diminished.  It  is 
thus  possible  to  arrange  the  elements  in  a series  representing  the  potential 
difference  in  volts  which  is  developed  betw'een  the  metals  and  solutions  of 

their  salts.  , , ^ 

The  order  here  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  above  hst  showmg  the 
order  in  which  the  elements  displace  one  another  from  their  salts.  The 
hst  of  the  elements  so  arranged  is  called  the  electrochemical  senes. 
A more  complete  hst  is  indicated  in  Table  XXIII. 

The  order  may  vary  a httle  with  different  solutions ; secondary  re- 
actions may  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  metal.  In  many  cases,  the  chs- 
placement  is  so  complete  that  the  reaction  is  employed  in  quantitative 
analysis.  The  further  apart  the  metals  in  the  series,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  heat  liberated  when  the  displacement  occurs,  e.g.  when  zinc  precip- 
tates  silver  more  heat  is  evolved  than  when  it  precipitates  tm.  Similar 
remarks  apply,  mutalis  mutmidis,  to  the  speed  of  precipitation.  A similar 
table  would  be  obtained  if  the  elements  were  arranged  m the  order  of 
their  chemical  activity.  Thus,  the  earlier  members  on  the  hst  oxidize  or 
rust  on  exposure  to  the  air ; oxides  of  the  metals  succeeding  manganic 
are  reduced  to  metals  when  heated  in  a stream  of  hydrogen,  w e 
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metals  which  precede  manganese,  under  the 
same  conditions,  may  be  reduced  to  lower 
oxides,  but  not  to  the  metalhc  condition.  The 
oxides  of  the  metals  mercury  to  osmium  may  be 
decomposed  by  simply  heating.  The  metals 
preceding  hydi'ogen  on  the  hst  can  give  hydrogen 
when  treated  with  acids,  although  secondary 
actions  may  simultaneously  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  some  product  other  than  hydrogen.  The 
metals  succeeding  hydrogen  do  not  usually  dis- 
place hydrogen  from  the  acids.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  tin  and  lead  (metals  close 
to  hydi-ogen)  the  free  elements  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
found  in  nature  excepting  possibly  in  meteorites. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  natural  waters 
containing  carbonic  and  other  acids  in  solution 
attack  these  metals ; consequently,  even  if 
these  elements  were  produced  by  subterranean 
agents — volcanic  or  otherwise — they  must  suc- 
cumb to  attack  by  natural  waters. 

It  \vill  be  noticed  that  the  series  only  refers 
to  the  action  of  the  free  elements,  and  it  has 
no  direct  reference  to  the  mutual  action  of 
compounds  of  the  elements  upon  one  another. 
The  order  of  the  elements  in  the  electro- 
chemical series  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
temperature  as  well  as  on  the  nature  and  con- 
centration of  the  electrolyte.  For  example, 
zinc  and  copper  behave  in  what  appears  to  be 
an  abnormal  manner  in  the  presence  of  potas- 
sium cyanide.  Thus  copper  and  iron  will  pre- 
cipitate zinc  from  potassium  zinc  cyanide, 
whereas  zinc  wiU  precipitate  copper  from  copper 
sulphate ; and  iron  from  neutral  ferrous  sul- 
phate. Again,  silver  wU  displace  hydrogen 
from  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  ; copper  wll  pre- 
cipitate nickel  from  sodium  nickel  chloride ; 
and  platinum  wiU  liberate  hydrogen  from 
aqueous  solutions  of  potassium  cyanide. 

Electro-affinity. — The  idea  has  been  ex- 
pressed another  way.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
ions  hold  their  charges  with  different  degrees  of 
tenacity.  The  ions — K‘,  Na‘,  NO3',  Cl',  etc. 
— which  hold  their  charges  very  tenaciously, 
are  called  strong  ions  : and  ions — Hg",  Ag', 
OH',  Cy',  etc. — which  readily  lose  their  charge, 
are  called  weak  ions.  The  degree  of  tenacity 
with  which  the  ions  of  an  element  hold  their 
charges  has  been  called  the  electro-affinity  of 
the  element.  Ions  with  strong  electro-affinity 
are  difficult  to  prepare  in  a free  state,  and 


Table  XXIII. — Electko- 
CHEMicAL  Series  of 
THE  Elements. 


Caesium  , 

Rubidium 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Lithium 

Barium 

Strontium 

Calcium 

Magnesium 

Aluminium 

Chromium 

Manganese 

Zinc 

Cadmium 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Nickel  ' 

Tin 

Lead 

Hydrogen 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Arsenic 

Copper 

Mercury 

Silver 

Palladium 

Platinum 

Gold 

Iridium 

Rhodium 

Osmium  / 

Silicon  \ 

Carbon 

Boron 

Nitrogen  . 

Selenium 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur  ! 

Iodine 

Bromine 

Chlorine 

Oxygen 

Fluorine 


Non-metals.”  “ Metals. 
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conversely.  If  an  element  with  a strong  electro-affinity  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ion  of  an  element  with  a weak  electro-affinity,  the  charge  on  the 
latter  passes  over  to  the  former.  Thus,  zinc  has  a stronger  electro-affinity 
than  copper,  and,  in  con.sequcnce,  as  indicated  above,  zinc  will  precipitate 
copper  from  solutions  of  its  salts  : Zn  + Cu‘"  = Zn”  + Cu.  Zinc  also  has 
a stronger  electro-affinity  than  hydi’ogen,  and  consequently  zinc  dissolves 
in  dilute  acids  mth  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  : Zn  -f-  2H‘  = Zn"  + H.,. 
Similarly,  chlorine  has  a stronger  electro-affinity  than  bromine,  and  bromine 
a stronger  electro-affinity  than  iodine.  In  consequence,  chlorine  will  dis- 
place bromine  from  aqueous  solutions  of  the  bromides  : CI2  + 2K‘  + 2Br' 
^ 2K‘  + 2CT  + Br„ ; and  bromine  will  displace  iodine  from  the  iodides : 
Bt.,  + 2K'  + 21'  ^2K-  + 2Br'  + I-r 

§ 2.  Solution  Pressure — Contact  Differences  of  Potential. 

Every  metal,  except,  of  course,  the  last  in  the  series,  wiU  displace 
those  that  succeed  it  in  the  electrochemical  series,  and  it  is  inferred  as  an 
hypothesis  that  each  of  these  metals  has  a tendency  to  become  ionic.  This 
tendency  is  regarded  as  a solution  pressure  which  drives  the  ions  of  the 
metals  into  solution.  This  pressure  must  be  greatest  with  the  metals 
at  the  caesium  end,  and  least  wth  the  metals  at  the  osmium  end  of  the 
series.  Conversely,  the  tendency  of  positive  metal  ions  in  solution  to 
reprecipitate  on  the  negative  electrode  must  be  least  at  the  caesium  end 
of  the  series,  and  greatest  at  the  osmium  end.  The  ionic  hypothesis 
assumes  that  this  back  or  deposition  pressure  represents  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  ions. 

The  dissolution  or  ionization  of  a metal  has  been  compared  wth 
the  tendency  of  different  liquids  to  vaporize  at  any  given  temperature. 
Just  as  a liquid  in  a closed  vessel  will  evaporate  until  the  number  of  mole- 
cules leaving  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  a given  time  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  molecules  returning  to  the  hquid,  so  W.  Nernst  (1889)  has  sug- 
gested that  a metal  when  placed  in  contact  with  water,  or  any  other  solvent, 
sends  positively  charged  ions  into  the  solvent,  and  itself  acquires  a negative 
charge.  The  ionization  of  the  metal,  so  to  speak,  is  supposed  to  continue 
until  the  concentration  of  the  metallic  ions  in  the  liquid  has  attained  a 
certain  value  when  a state  of  equilibrium  ensues.  The  number  of  ions 
passing  into  the  solution  is  then  equal  to  the  number  reprecipitated  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal.  Direct  proof  of  the  presence  of  iron  ions  in  purified 
water  wliich  has  been  in  contact  with  the  highly  purified  iron  is  wanting. 
The  evidence  is  indirect,  or  rather  hypothetical. 

When  zinc  is  immersed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  H'  ions  which 
come  in  contact  wth  the  zinc  plate  lose  their  charge,  and  positively  charged 
zinc  ions  pass  into  solution.  If  a stick  of  metalUc  zinc  be  dipped  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  the  solution  and  deposition  pressures 
are  balanced,  and  no  action  occurs  ; but  if  a stick  of  metallic  zinc  be  placed 
in  a dilute,  say  normal,  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  the  solution  pressure 
is  greater  than  the  deposition  pressure,  and  positively  charged  zinc  ions 
pass  from  the  zinc  rod  into  the  solution.  In  consequence,  the  zinc  acquires 
a negative  charge,  and  the  solution  a positive  charge,  in  agreement 
the  fact  that  zinc  usually  acquires  a negative  charge  when  immersed  in 
a solution  of  its  own  salt.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  aluminium,  iron,  etc. 
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Conversely,  if  the  solution  pressure  be  less  than  the  deposition  pressure 
of  the  ions,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  a stick  of  metallic  copper 
immersed  in  a solution  of  copper  sulphate,  copper  ions  -will  be  deposited 
on  the  metal,  and  the  solution  will  acquire  a negative  charge  while  the 
metal  acqxiires  a positive  charge.  This  also  appears  to  be  the  case  -svith 
the  metals  silver,  mercury,  etc. 

The  electrical  effect,  or  the  contact  difference  of  potential,  produced 
when  the  different  metals  are  immersed  in  a normal  solution  of  their  sul- 
phates has  been  measured.  A few  of  the  results  are  here  indicated  : 


Volts. 

Magnesium 

-fl-214 

Zinc  .... 

+0-493 

Cadmium  . 

+0-141 

Hydrogen 

0 

Copper 

-0-606 

Silver  .... 

-1-048 

The  “ + 0-493  ” opposite  zinc  means  that  if  metallic  zinc  be  immersed 
in  a normal  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  the  solution  wll  acquire  a positive 
charge,  and  the  metal  a negative  charge  ; and  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  solution  and  the  metal  will  be  0'493  volt.  With  metalhc 
copper  and  a solution  of  copper  sulphate,  the 
solution  will  be  charged  negatively,  and  the 
copper  positively  such  that  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  solution  and  the  metal 
\vill  be  0‘606  volt. 

If  a normal  solution  of  copper  sulphate  be 
separated  by  a porous  partition.  Fig.  139, 
from  a normal  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  and 
if  a rod  of  copper  immersed  in  the  copper 
sulphate  be  connected  by  a mre  with  a rod 
of  zinc  immersed  in  the  zinc  sulphate  (Fig.  139), 
the  zinc  pole  on  the  right  of  the  diagram 
acquires  a negative  charge  on  account  of  the  departure  of  positively 
charged  ions  from  its  surface,  and  the  copper  pole  on  the  left  acquires 
a positive  charge  on  account  of  the  departure  of  negatively  charged 
copper  ions  from  its  surface.  In  consequence,  an  electrical  current  wll 
flow  through  the  connecting  wire  from  the  positively  to  the  negatively 
charged  pole  and  pass  in  the  converse  direction  through  the  liquid.  This 
action  continues  until  aU  the  zinc  is  dissolved  or  all  the  copper  precipitated. 
The  relative  solution  pressures  of  the  two  metals  decide  the  magnitude 
of  the  resultant  electromotive  force  of  the  current,  and  this  is  the  difference 
of  the  two  effects.  The  resultant  electromotive  force  for  the  zinc  : copper 
couple  just  described  is  + 0-493  — ( — 0-606)  = 0-493  + 0-606  = L099 
volts.  The  combination  just  described  represents  the  so-called  Daniell’s 
cell  (1836).  In  reality,  the  Daniell’s  cell  contains  the  zinc  rod  with  the 
zinc  sulphate  solution  in  a porous  pot,  and  the  copper  plate  with  the  copper 
sulphate  solution  in  the  surrounding  jar,  as  illustrated  by  the  drawng  of 
an  uncharged  cell  in  Fig.  140.  There  are  many  other  modifications  of 
Daniell’s  cell ; and  numerous  other  types  of  cell  with  different  “ poles  ” 
and  different  solutions. 

The  quayitity  of  electricity  produced  depends  upon  the  amount  of  zinc 
consumed  (Faraday’s  law) ; and  the  rate  at  wliich  electricity  is  developed 
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^the  strength  of  the  current — depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  zinc 

is  consumed  in  the  cell.  The  difference  of  potenticil  cannot  exceed  1‘099 
volts  for  the  given  solutions.  If  the  term  ampere  be  employed  to  re- 
present a current  ecjuivalent  to  one  coulomb  per  second,  the  product  of 
the  number  of  amperes  into  the  number  of  volts  gives  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  electricity  or  by  the  cell. 


Example. — The  electrolysis  of  36-6  gmms  of  hydrochloric  acid  requires  96,640 
coulombs  of  electricity  at  1'31  volts.  Hence  the  electrical  energy  needed  for 
this  work  Ls  96,640  X 1-31  = 126,667  units,  or,  defining  a joule  as  the  unit  of 
electrical  energy  consumed  per  second  by  a current  of  one  ampere  working  agaiMt 
a resistance  of  one  ohm  (joules  = volts  X ooulombsl,  the  electric  energy  needed 
to  decompose  36-6  grama  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  126,667  joules. 


Although  the  difference  of  potential  of  a given  cell,  say  a Daniell’s 
cell,  is  not  affected  by  variations  in  the  size  or  shape  of  the  poles,  or  upon 
the’quantity  of  hquid  in  the  cells,  the  difference  of  potential  is  altered  by 
changing  the  concentration  of  the  solutions.  In  general,  the  difference  of 
potential  between  a metal  and  a solution  of  one  of  its  salts  is  greater  \vith 
increasing  dilution.  A tenth  normal  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  for  instance, 


will  give  a difference  of  potential  of  0-551  volt,  whereas  vnth  a normal 
solution  a potential  difference  of  0-493  volt  is  obtained  as  indicated  above. 

If  two  rods  of  zinc  be  separately  placed  m a solution  of  zinc  sulphate, 
the  difference  of  potential  in  both  “tends”  to  drive  an  electric  current 
from  the  metal  to  the  solution  with  a pressure  of  0-493  volt.  If  both  rods 
be  ioined  by  a wire,  no  electric  current  will  flow  because  the  two  equal 
forces  are  oppositely  direeted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  zmo  jods  be 
dipped  in  solutions  of  a different  eoncentration,  the  two  eontact 
of  potential  will  be  different,  and  an  electric  current  will  flow  from  t^ 
concentrated  solution  to  the  dilute  solution  outside  the  ceU  as  “dicat^ 
in  Fig.  141.  Here  a normal  solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  supposed  to  be 
plaeed  in  one  vessel,  A,  and  a decinormal  solution  of 
other  vessel  B.  Zinc  rods  connected  by  a copper  wire  and  galvanometer 
are  dipped  into  the  solutions,  as  illustrated  in  th® ^ 
cells  ari  connected  by  a syphon  tube  6'.  The  difference  of  P° 
the  zinc  in  the  normal  solution  is  -f  0-493,  and  m the  more 
tion  + 0-551  volt.  Hence  an  electric  current  tends  to  pass  from 
to  the  dilute  solution  ivith  a force  of  + 0-551  volt,  and  from  e m 
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the  concentrated  solution  with  a force  of  0'493.  The  resultant  pressure 
is  therefore  0'551  — 0‘493  = 0‘058  volt,  and  this  represents  the  electro- 
! motive  force  of  the  combination.  Cells  in  which  the  electromotive  force 
is  generated  by  the  difference  potential  of  two  plates  immersed  in  solutions 
of  the  same  salt  at  different  concentrations  are  called  concentration  cells. 
The  chemical  action  which  occurs  in  the  two  cells  tends  to  bring  the  two 
solutions  to  the  same  concentration.  The  action  is  made  clear  by  the  experi- 
ment illustrated  in  Fig.  142.  A layer  of  a concentrated  solution  of  stannous 
chloride,  about  10  cm.  deep,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a cylinder,  and  above 
this  a layer  of  a dilute  solution.  A rod  of  metalhc  tin  is  fixed  through  a 
hole  m the  cork  so  that  it  is  suspended  axially  in  the  liquid  in  the  cyhnder. 
The  rod  of  tin  thus  represents  both  electrodes  and  connecting  wire  of  a 
concentration  cell.  Tin  is  dissolved  by  the  more  dilute  solution,  and  pre- 
cipitated from  the  more  concentrated  solution.  The  diagram  illustrates 
the  appearance  of  the  rod  of  tin  after  the  vessel  has  stood  a couple  of  days. 

There  is  another  interesting  feature  about  a concentration  cell.  If  an 
external  electromotive  force  be  applied  so  as  to  force  an  electric  current  to 
pass  in  a reverse  direction  to  that  which  the  com- 
bination normally  furnishes  when  it  is  employed 
as  a voltaic  cell,  the  chemical  actions  will  be 
reversed,  and  the  difference  in  the  concentration 
of  the  two  solutions  -iviU  be  augmented.  Such 
combinations  are  called  reversible  cells  in  con- 
tradistinction to  irreversible  cells  in  which  the 
original  condition  cannot  be  restored  by  sending 
a current  tlirough  the  cell  in  a reverse  direction 
to  the  current  normally  dehvered  by  the  cell. 

The  ceU  illustrated  in  Fig.  3 is  an  irreversible 
cell ; Daniell’s  cell.  Fig.  140,  and  the  concentra- 
tion cell.  Fig.  141,  are  reversible  cells. 

Couples. — If  metallic  zinc  dissolving  in,  say, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  be  in  contact  with  a piece  of 
copper  or  platinum  the  rate  of  dissolution  of  the 
zinc  is  augmented.  The  combination  is  really  a small  galvanic  cell  Avith  zinc, 
and,  say,  platinum  electrodes  connected  together  by  metallic  contact.  Much 
of  the  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  surfaee  of  the  platinum  as  might  be  ex- 
pected froin  the  description  of  Fig.  3.  Such  a combination  is  called  a covjile. 

Sacrificial  metals. — We  have  seen  that  any  metal  in  the  electrochemical 
I series  can  be  made  one  plate  of  a cell  against  a metal  lower  down  in  the 
I series.  Zinc,  for  instance,  can  be  made  the  positive  plate  against  a nega- 
I tive  plate  of  iron,  tin,  lead,  etc. ; and  iron  the  positive  plate  against  a 
' negative  plate  of  tin,  lead,  etc.  The  further  apart  the  elements  in  the 
I series,  the  greater  the  electromotive  force  of  the  combination.  Tin- 
> plale  is  iron  or  steel  coated  ivith  a thin  layer  of  tin.  If  a Mttle  moisture  be 

I precipitated  on  the  surface  in  eon  tact  with  both  the  iron  and  the  tin,  the 
moisture,  ivith  its  dissolved  carbonic  acid,  dissolves  the  iron  producing 

Ij  salts  of  iron;  these  ultimately  form  rust  (q.v.).  The  iron  is  covered 

I I wth  a layer  of  tin  to  protect  it  from  rust,  but  if  there  be  a flaw  in  the 
' protecting  surface  of  tin  so  as  to  expose  the  underlying  iron,  rusting 
! takes  place  more  rapidly  than  if  the  iron  had  not  been  tinned  at  all.  Tlie 
! tin  remams  untarnished.  Zinc  is  also  used  as  a protecting  layer  over  the 


Fig.  142. — Experiment  on 
Concentration  Cells. 
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surface  of  thin  iron  plates — galvanized  iron.  The  voltaic  action  developed 
when  the  protecting  layer  is  damaged  is  much  less  than  when  tin  is  used. 
These  facts  can  be  illustrated  by  fitting  up  a cell  like  Fig.  .3  with  iron 

and  tin  plates,  and  another  cell  \vith  iron 
and  zinc  plates.  M'ater  saturated  with 
carbon  dioxide  is  used  in  both  cells.  A 
feeble  electric  current  will  flow  from  the 
tin  to  the  iron  outside  the  cell  in  one  case, 
and  from  the  iron  to  the  zinc  in  the  other 
as  illustrated  graphically  in  the  adjoining  diagram.  In  the  iron -.tin 
cell,  iron  dissolves  and  rusting  occurs;  while  in  the  iron:  zinc  c.ell,  (he  zinc 
dissolves  and  no  rustin.g  occurs  as  long  as  the  circuit  is  closed.  ^ These 
results  might  almost  have  been  predicted  from  our  study  of  Table  XXIII., 
p.  363.  An  iron  : lead  cell  behaves  like  an  iron  : tin  cell.  Iron  railings 
are  often  fixed  in  a bed  of  lead,  the  iron  corrodes  first  and  the  lead  remains 
intact.  H.  Davy  (1824)  once  proposed  to  prevent  the  corrosion  of  the 
copper  sheathing  of  ships  by  fixing  pieces  of  metallic  zinc  here  and  there 
on  the  sheathing.  The  zinc  was  corroded  and  the  copper  preserved. 

In  all  these  cases  it  has  been  fancifully  said  that  one  metal  is  sacrificed  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  other ; and  all  the  cases  quoted  are  examples  of 
galvanic  couples  : Fe  ; Sn  ; Zn  ! Fe  ; Fe  . Pb  ; and  Zn  . Cu. 

§ 3.  The  Ionic  Hypothesis  in  Difficulties. 

The  knowledge  of  nature  as  it  is— not  as  we  imagine  it  to  be — constitutes 
true  science. — Pauacelsus. 

There  are  some  enthusiasts  who  claim  that  “all  chemical  reactions  are 
reactions  between  ions ; molecules  as  such  do  not  react  at  all.”  This  state- 
ment is  not  quite  in  harmony  with  known  facts.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  the  assumption  that  “ chemical  activity  is  proportional  to  the  number 
of  available  ions.”  L.  Kahlenberg  (1902  seq.)  has  brought  forward  so 
large  a number  of  exceptions  to  these  statements  that  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to  modify  the  hypothesis  very  materially  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  an 
accurate  description  of  the  facts.  Some  chemical  reactions  proceed  very 
rapidly  in  solutions  which  do  not  conduct  electricity,  and  ivhich,  ex  hypo- 
thLi,  are  free  from  ioiis.  For  instance,  dry  hydrogen  chloride  precipitates 
chlorides  from  benzene  solutions  of'  the  oleates  of  copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel , 
dry  hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  sulphides  from  benzene  sol"<^ions  of  the 
sameLlts^ and  of  arsenic  chloride.  All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
solutions  do  not  conduct  electricity  appreciably.  Again,  dry  ammonia  does 
not  unite  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  but  union  does  take  place  if  a trace  of 
non-conducting  benzene  vapour  be  present.  One  meta  can 
from  a non-conducting  solution  in  a non-aqueous  medium.  Thus  metallic 
lead,  zinc,  tin,  silver,  iron,  etc.,  will  precipitate  metallic  copper  f^m  solu- 
tions of  various  salts  in  carbon  disulphide,  carbon  tetrachloride,  ethe  , 
alcohol,  etc.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  ionic  hypothesis,  chemical  reaction^ 
do  take  place  in  non-conducting  solutions,  and  these  reactions  are 
similar  in  result  and  speed  to  those  which  occur  in  conducting  aqueous 
Llutions.  The  ionic  hypothesis  cannot,  therefore,  ignore  these  observations 
if  it  is  to  win  a permanent  place  among  the  conquests  of  science. 

1 The  copper  then  ceased  to  poison  the  barnacles,  and  the  bottom  fouled  as 
If  the  wood  had  not  been  sheeted  ivith  copper. 
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§ 4.  Polarization — Back  Electromotive  Force. 

When  the  simple  cell  Zn  ; H.^SO^  : Pt,  of  Fig.  3,  is  working,  hydrogen 
is  evolved,  mainly  from  the  surface  of  the  platinum.  The  chemical  action 
is  vigorous  at  first,  but  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity,  and  finally 
nearly  stops  altogether.  The  curve.  Fig.  143,  shows  the  electromotive 
force  of  such  a cell  working  with  a resistance  of  about  ten  ohms  in  the 
external  circuit  after  different  intervals  of  time.  The  rapid  drop  from  an 
initial  electromotive  force  of  L3  volts  to  about  half  a volt  in  five  minutes, 
is  indicated  by  the  rapid  descent  of  the  curve.  After  five  minutes,  the 
electromotive  force  remained  fairly  constant  at  about  0'4  volt,  that  is 
nearly  66  per  cent,  below  the  initial  value.  The  effect  is  easily  illustrated 
by  connecting  an  electric  bell  with  such  a cell.  The  bell  rings  loudly  at 
first,  but  gradually  weakens,  and  finally  stops.  If  the  platinum  plate  be 
then  removed,  the  surface  \vill  be  found  covered  with  a layer  of  bubbles 
of  hydrogen  gas,  which  has  remained  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  instead 
of  passing  away.  If  the  circuit  is  broken,  the  bubbles  of  gas  gradually 
dissipate  from  the  platinum  plate,  and  the  cell  then  resumes  its  former 
electromotive  force  when  the  circuit  is  closed. 

This  temporary  reduction  in  the  electromotive 
force  of  a cell  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  polariza- 
tion of  the  cell.  Polarization  is  developed  by 
modifications  of  one  or  both  of  the  plates,  or 
of  the  solution  produced  during  the  working  of 
the  cell. 

In  consequence  of  this  phenomenon,  com- 
mercial cells  have  some  provision  for  depolariza- 
tion, that  is,  for  preventing  the  accumulation 
of  gas  on  the  negative  plate.  In  Daniell’s  cell, 
the  variation  in  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
working  cell  is  chiefly  due  to  changes  in  the 
concentration  of  the  solution  surrounding  the  battery  plates.  The  electro- 
motive force  is  therefore  nearly  constant.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  curve 
3ho^vn  in  Fig.  143,  where  a Daniell  cell  was  allowed  to  work  for  half  an 
hour  against  a resistance  of  10  ohms  in  the  external  circuit.  A com- 
parison of  this  curve  with  that  of  the  Zn  : H2SO4  : Pt  cell  emphasizes 
the  constancy  of  the  current  delivered  by  the  Daniell  cell. 

Again,  if  a current  exceeding  two  volts  be  directed  through  an  electro- 
lyte cell  (Fig.  5)  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  fitted  v-itli  two 
platinum  plates  and  a galvanometer  in  circuit,  bubbles  of  gas  are  dis- 
engaged at  the  two  electrodes,  oxygen  at  the  anode,  hydrogen  at  the 
cathode.  The  direction  of  the  current  is  indicated  by  the  deflection  of 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer.  Now  let  the  battery  be  cut  out  of  the 
circuit,  and  the  electrodes  be  joined  directly  with  the  galvanometer.  The 
deflection  of  the  needle  shows  that  a feeble  current  passes  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  occim-ed  when  the  battery  was  in  circuit.  An 
examination  of  the  plates  of  the  polarized  electrolytic  cell  shows  that 
gaseous  films  are  present.  Obviously,  therefore,  after  a current  has  passed 
through  such  a cell  for  a short  time,  the  plates — originally  quite  similar — 
are  no  longer  alike.  The  plates  are  polarized  wth  different  gases.  The  gases 
adhere  to  the  surface  and  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  plates.  The  plates 

2 B 
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Fig.  143. — Voltage  Drop 
of  Voltaic  Cells. 
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then  behave  as  if  they  were  made  of  two  different  materials.  Contact 
differences  of  potential  are  established.  We  have  in  fact  a voltaic  cell, 
0,:H2S04:H2,  which  furnishes  a current  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  original  current.  The  cell  acts  as  a kind  of  accumulator  of  electrical 
energy  until  the  gases  absorbed  by  the  plates  are  used  up.  This  does  not 
take  long.  The  polarization  of  the  plates  of  an  electrolytic  cell  thus  makes 
them  behave  like  two  different  metals  which  exert  a back  electromotive 
force  opposing  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery. 


§ 5.  Decomposition  Voltages. 

Suppose  a current  of  ^ volt  bo  sent  through  the  electrolytic  cell,  Fig.  5, 
containing  normal  sulphuric  acid  and  fitted  with  platinujn  plates  in  circuit 
with  a galvanometer.  The  current  passes  through  the  cell  for  an  instant  a-s 
indicated  by  the  “throw”  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  and  then  the  quick 
drop  to  nearly  zero.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  developed  on  the  plates  sete 
Up  a back  electromotive  force  of  nearly  volt  which 
very  nearly  stops  the  current.  A minute  steady 
current— residual  current— does  flow  tlirough  the 
system,  but  this  is  only  just  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  polarization,  since  if  no  current  at  all  passes 
through,  the  plates  would  gradually  depolarize  owing 
to  the  dissipation  of  the  gases  from  the  plates. 

If  the  current  be  now  raised  to  1 volt,  a similar 
state  of  things  prevails.  The  amount  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  adhering  to  the  plates  increases ; and 
the  increased  polarization  raises  the  back  electro- 
Fio.  144. — Effect  of  an  motive  force  to  very  nearly  one  volt.  The  residual 
Increasing  E.IM.F.  on  passing  through  the  ceU  is  slightly  larger  than 

some  Electrolytes.  T^is  is  required  to  maintain  the  polarization. 

If  the  current  is  now  raised  to  1'7  volts,  the  electrodes  become  saturated 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases.  Polarization  reaches  a maximum 
value  and  the  back  electromotive  force  also  attains  its  maximum  value. 
Hence  any  further  increase  in  the  applied  electromotive  force  is  available 
for  electrolysis,  I '7  volts  is  the  minimum  needed  for  steady  electrolysis. 
S 2 vo“rpa.se<l  through  the  eytem,  there  is  a beck  eleotron.ot™ 

force  of  about  1-7  volts,  and  the  “excess  or  residual  current,  0 3 

volt  is  the  effective  electromotive  force  available  for  the  production  o 
current,  and  the  steady  evolution  of  gases  from  the  electrodes. 

The  faets  here  described  can  be  exhibited  very  concisely  by  plotting 
the  apphed  electromotive  forces  as  ordinates  and  quantities  of  electricity 
passing  through  the  system  as  abscissae.  Eig.  144  shows  the  results  with 
normal  solutiras  of  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acids,  and  silver  wtrate. 
The  “ residual  ” current  flowing  through  the  cell  wath  normal  sulphuri 
acid  rises  very  slowly  wdth  increasing  voltages  until  the  driving  fo 
reaches  P67  7o\ts.  There  is  then  a sudden  change 

curve  Increasing  electromotive  forces  now  augment  the  quantity  oi 
electricity  passing  through  the  system,  and  also  the  f 

Normal  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a similar  break  at  1 31  volts , 

nitrate,  one  afO’70  volt.  «iontrnlvuis 

The  minimum  electromotive  force  required  to  cause  steady  dectrolys 
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in  any  solution  is  called  the  decomposition  voltage  or  discharge  potential. 
The  decomposition  voltages  for  a few  acids,  bases,  and  salts  are  shown  in 
Table  XXIV. 

Table  XXI\  . Discharge  Potentials  of  some  Electrolytes. 


Electrolytes.  (Normal  solutions.) 


Salts 


Zinc  sulphate  . 
Nickel  sulphate 
Lead  nitrate 
Silver  nitrate  . 


Acids  ; Sulphuric  acid 

Hydrochloric  acid 
Nitric  acid  . 
Phosphoric  acid 


Decomposition 
voltages.  (Volts.) 


2-36 

2-09 

1-62 

0-70 


Bases  ; Sodium  hydroxide 

Potassium  hydroxide  . 
Ammonium  hydroxide 


1-69 

1-31 

1-69 

1-70 


1-69 

1-67 

1-74 


While  the  values  for  the  metallic  salts  vary  from  metal  to  metal,  the 
1 acids  and  bases  have  a decomposition  voltage  approacliing  L7  volts,  and 
I the  products  of  the  electrolysis  are  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Those  acids 
auvhich  have  a lower  decomposition  voltage  usually  give  off  other  products 
(on  electrolysis,  and  attain  the  final  value— 1-7  volts— on  further  dilution. 
Ihus  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are  evolved  when  the  strength  of  the  hydro- 
cchloric  acid  exceeds  2V-HC1,  and  the  decomposition  voltage  of  the  2N 

luntVUif/v  HPW^^  increasing  dilution 

luntil,  Mith  gLA-HCI  the  decomposition  voltage  is  L69,  and  hydrogen 

-.and  oxygen  are  the  products  of  electrolysis.  Not  only  do  the  numbers 

of  exemplified  in  the  case 

of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  also  with  the  nature  of  the  electrodes.  The 

decomposition  voltage  of  normal  sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  vath  polished 
l^atinum  electrodes  is  L67  volts,  whereas  with  platinum  electrodes  Covered 
with  platinum  black,  the  decomposition  voltage  is  1'07  volts 

^ solution  of 

A zinc  salt  -0  493  volt,  shows  that  when  a zinc  ion  is  deposited  on  a zinc 
' electrode  it  convey  a positive  charge  to  the  electrode  and  so  lessens  the 

llff  ,f charged  to  a potential  of  -0‘493  volt 
•ff  notenS  r an  electrolytic  cell,  this  difference 

L dff?ereinr''1  \ counterbalanced  by  the  current.  Hence  con- 
/oltagts^  potential  may  also  be  regarded  as  decomposition 

ui  Talle'^'xlT  ^'"tions  are  indicated 

tX"  compared  with  Tabic  XXIV.  The 

f normal  solutions.  The  prefix  refers  to  the  electrical 

f 111  the  presence  of  a normal  solution  of  its  ions  say 

ilLctly  I^r'ln^mm  been  mea;ured 

y.  or  instance,  the  number  for  zinc  sulphate  has  been  obtained 
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by  extrapolation,  since,  according  to  the  conductivity  measurements, 
only  23  per  cent,  of  zinc  sulphate  is  ionized  in  normal  solutions. 

Table  XXV. — Discuauge  Potentials  oe  some  Anions  and  Cations. 


Cation. 


Zn-- 

Fe” 

Ni-- 

Sn-- 

Pb-- 

H' 

Cu-- 

Hg- 

Ag-  ■ 


Charge  on 
metal  volts. 

Anions. 

-0-493 
-0-063 
+0-049 
+0-086 
+ 0-129 
+ 0-277 
+ 0-606 
+ 1-027 
+ 1-048 

I' 

Br' 

O'  (in  acid)  . 

Cl' 

OH'  (in  acid) 

OH'  (in  bases)  . . ] 

NO3' 

SO/ 

HSO,' 

Charge  in 
volts. 


+ 0-797 
+ 1-270 
+ 1-396 
+ 1-694 
+ 1-96 
+ 1-16 
+ 1-76 
+ 1-9 
+ 2 


Just  as  different  electrical  pressures  (E.M.F.)  are  needed  to  P^duce 
in  different  solutions  equivalent  amounts  of  chemical  change,  so  different 
chemical  reactions  in  a voltaic  cell  generate  different  amounts  of  el^tncal 
energy  and  produce  currents  with  different  electromotive  forces.  During 
electrolysis  a difference  of  electrical  pressure  must  be  continuously  supphed 
because  the  current  is  consumed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  separation  of  chemi- 
cally equivalent  quantities  of  matter  (Faradays  law).  In  a voltaic  cell 
Metrical  energy  is  produced,  so  to  speak,  from  the  chemical  energy  of  the 
dissolving  zinc.  The  question  whether  or  not  a given  supply  of 
electrical  energy  can  start  electrolysis  is  determined  by  the  m- 
preS,  or  voltage  of  the  current.  The  total  supply  of 
available  electrical  energy  does  not  matter.  Although  o g™u  quanMty 
of  electricity  say  96,540  coulombs,  will  separate  chemically  equivalent 
lantRies  ofdifferent  electrolytes,  these  96,540  coulombs  must  be  supplied 
ardeSe  pressures  before  electrolysis  can  take  place.  In  other  wor 
?lt  asSerent  compounds  decompose  at  different  temperatures  and  this 
!iuite  independent  of  the  total  quantity  of  available  heat,  so  electrical 
energy  at  different  voltages  is  needed  for  the  decomposition  of  different 

electrolytes.^1  electrical  energy  required  for  the  liberation  of 

chemically  equivalent  quantities  of  different  electrolytes  can  be  ' 

mateirdeternLed  by  multiplying  the  96,540  coulombs  (or  one  farad) 
rSSrr  the  voltage"  eded  for  electrolysis.  Heuce  the  decom- 

EXAMPLE-The  heat  of  formation  of  sodium 
is  the  equivalent  electrical  enerp  needed  fof  Hero,  97,900 

of  the  fled  salt,  find  what  is  the  j joules  But  96,640  coulombs 

oalories  are  equivalent  to  97,900  . 0 
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will  liberate  chemically  equivalent  quantities  of  sodium  and  chlorine,  and  411,000 
joules  are  needed  for  this  purpose.  Consequently,  since  electrical  energy  = volts 
X coulombs  ; 411,000  = volts  X 96,600  ; or  volts  = 4'3.  This  means  that  in 
order  to  liberate  23  grams  of  sodium  and  35‘6  grams  of  chlorine  from  58' 5 grams  of 
fused  sodium  chloride,  411,000  joules  of  electrical  energy  must  be  supplied  at  a 
minimum  voltage  electromotive  force  of  4-3  volts.  The  minimum  voltages  so 
calculated  are  usually  a little  higher  than  are  needed  in  practice. 


§ 6.  Fractional  Electrolysis — Magnus’  Rule. 

When  a solution  containing  salts  of  different  metals  is  subjected  to 
electrolysis,  there  is  a certain  voltage  at  which  one  and  only  one  of  the 
metals  will  be  deposited  on  the  cathode — Magnus’  rule  (1856).  If  a mixed 
solution  of  nickel  and  copper  sulphates,  for  example,  be  subjected  to  elec- 
trolysis, copper  alone  is  precipitated  when  the  apphed  electromotive  force 
has  reached  1'29  volts ; the  nickel  is  not  precipitated,  since  its  decom- 
position voltage  is  1‘95  volts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a mixture  of  nickel 
and  iron  sulphates  be  similarly  treated,  a mixture  of  iron  and  nickel  vail 
be  simultaneously  deposited.  The  decomposition  voltages  of  these  salts 
are  too  close  to  allow  an  effective  separation  of  the  two  elements  by  electro- 
lysis. Hydrogen  is  also  evolved  during  the  electrolysis  of  these  salts. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  decomposition  voltage  of  sulphuric  acid 
— 1-67  volts — renders  it  also  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  same  current 
as  hberates  nickel  and  iron. 

Many  useful  methods  of  analysis  are  based  upon  these  principles.  In 
metallurgy  too,  electrolytic  processes  for  refining  metals — nickel,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  silver,  gold,  etc.— have  been  developed.  For  example,  in  copper 
reflning,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  anodes  made  of  crude  copper  are  dipped  in 
a solution  of  copper  sulphate  acidified  mth  sulphuric  acid ; the  cathodes 
are  sheets  of  pure  copper.  Zinc,  iron,  and  copper  from  the  anode  pass 
into  solution  during  electrolysis.  The  decomposition  voltage  is  kept 
below  that  needed  for  the  deposition  of  zinc  and  iron.  In  consequence, 
refined  copper  is  deposited  on  the  cathode.  Other  impurities  affecting 
the  crude  copper  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  the  electrol3de,  and  are  deposited 
about  the  anode  as  a thin  mud — “anode  mud.” 

The  decomposition  voltage  of  an  electrolyte  is  greater  the  more  dilute 
the  solution.  The  concentration  of  any  given  salt  about  the  electrode 
1 naturally  decreases  during  the  process  of  electrolysis.  Hence  also  the 
I decomposition  voltage  for  that  particular  salt  in  the  mixed  electrolyte 
salso  increases.  When  the  concentration  of  the  copper  sulphate  in  a 
I mixture  of  copper  and  nickel  sulphates  has  become  so  small  that  the  de- 
I composition  voltage  of  the  dilute  solution  approaches  that  of  nickel,  any 
Iforther  electrolysis  will  bring  do^vn  a mixture  of  both  metals.  There 
I is,  therefore,  a limit  to  the  process  of  electrolytic  separation,  just  as  there 
I is  a hrmt  to  the  separation  of  substances  in  ordinary  analysis.  The  limit. 

I in  the  former  case  is  determined  by  the  decomposition  voltages  of  the 
I respective  metals  ; and  in  the  latter  ease,  the  hmit  is  determined  by  the 
solubihty  of  the  preeipitates  in  the  given  menstruum.  The  limiting  con- 
(centration  can  be  approximately  determined  from  the  rule:  A decrease 
of  in  the  concentration  of  the  electrolyte  raises  the  decomposition 
’voltage  of  any  given  ion  0'058/m  volt,  where  m is  the  valency  of  the 
I particular  ion. 
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As  the  cation  is  deposited  about  the  cathode,  the  loss  in  concentration 
is  made  up  by  diffusion  from  the  surrounding  electrolyte.  To  hasten 
diffusion,'  and  prevent  the  undue  attenuation  of  the  electrolyte  m the 
vicinity  of  the  cathode,  stirring  by  rotating  one  of  the  electrodes  is 
sometimes  used. 

If  the  cathode  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  anode,  the  solution 
about  the  former  will  be  very  much  more  quickly  exhausted  than  if  a larger 
cathode  had  been  used.  The  decomposition  voltage  of  the  substance 
will  rise  in  a proportional  manner.  Hence  the  larger  the  cathode  the  lower 
the  “ average  ” electromotive  force  needed  for  the  deposition  of  the  pure 
metal.  It  is  convenient  to  call  the  quantity  of  electricity  flovnng  through 
unit  surface  area,  the  current  density  at  the  electrode,  in  other  woids, 
“ the  number  of  amperes  per  unit  surface.”  “ Unit  surface  is  usuaUy 
taken  in  the  laboratory  to  be  one  square  decimetre. 


Example. — What  was  the  current  density  at  the  anode  of  the  electrolytic  cell 
when  4 sq.  cm.  of  each  electrode  were  immersed  in  the  electrolyte,  and  a cuijent 
of  4-25  amperes  was  passed  through  the  system  for  one  hour?  One  square  deci- 
metre = 100  sq.  cm.  Hence,  1-0625  amps,  passed  per  sq.  cm.  ; or  106-26  amps, 
per  sq  decimetre.  The  current  density  at  the  anode  wsis  therefore  108-26  amps. 


r 


Current  density  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  electrolysis, 
since  it  determines  the  character  and  nature  of  the  products  obtained  at 
the  different  electrodes.  Thus,  by  using  a large  current  density  and  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  ozone,  and 
free  sulphur  can  be  obtained,  whereas  under  ordinary  laboratory  condi- 
tions the  latter  substance  does  not  appear. 


§ 7.  The  Factors  of  Energy. 


The  idea  developed  in  the  preceding  sections,  that  electrical  enerp  is 
dependent  upon  two  distinct  factors,  may  now  be  extended  further.  \\  ater 
will  only  flow  from  one  vessel  to  another  when  there  is  a diference  m the 
level  of  the  hquid  in  the  two  vessels.  The  actual  volume  of  the  water  in 
either  vessel  does  not  matter.  Again,  heat  will  only  pass  from  one  body 
to  another  when  the  temperature  of  the  one  is  higher  than  the  tempra- 
ture  of  the  other.  The  flow  of  heat  is  not  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
heat  in  either  the  hot  or  the  cold  body.  If  two  rcservop  of  gas  be  con- 
nected by  a cylinder  fitted  with  a shding  piston,  the  motip  o^^he  piston 
will  not  be  determined  by  the  volume  of  the  reservoir,  nor  p the  quant  y 
of  energy  contained  in  the  gas,  but  it  will  be  detepnined  by  difference 
"n  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  two  cyhndcrs.  In  this  eepe  we  can 
imagine  the  different  forms  of  energy  to  be  compounded  of  ^Jo^ 
-mass  of  water  and  difference  of  level ; thermal 

volume  and  pressure  of  gas.  The  one  factor  is  called  the  quantity 
capacity  factor,  and  the  other  the  intensity  factor  or  strength. 

Available  energy  = capaeity  (quantity)  factor  X intensity  (strength)  factor. 
When  the  capacity  factor  is  constant,  or  nearly  so,  more  work  pn  be 

gl^HomldelhiiteLount  of  energy  with  a ^^'rlXSattn 

factor,  and  a moment’s  reflection  tviU  show  that  in  every  ^lansform^^^^^^ 
the  intensity  factor  will  be  diminished.  Energy  becomes  less  available 
for  doing  work  when  the  intensity  factor  is  dimiiiis  le 
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What  are  the  factors  of  chemical  energy  ? — If  chemical  energy  can  be 
resolved  into  two  factors,  the  one  factor  must  be  analogous  to  the  capacity, 
and  the  other  to  the  intensity  factor  of  thermal  energj'.  J.  W.  Gibbs 
calls  the  intensity  factor  of  chemical  energy  the  chemical  potential,  and 
G.  Helm  calls  it  the  chemical  intensity.  These  terms  are  employed 
udth  the  idea  of  avoiding  the  vagueness  of  the  old  term,  chemical  affinity, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  designation  for  “ chemical  intensity.” 
Now,  the  quantity  of  a substance  which  takes  part  in  any  chemical  change 
is  proportional  to  the  “ equivalent  weights  ” of  the  substance ; and 
assuming  that  the  chemical  equivalent  is  the  capacity  factor  of  chemical 
energy,  we  may  write — 

Chemical  energy  = equivalent  weight  X chemical  affinity  ; 
or 

Chemical  energy  = equivalent  weight  X chemical  intensity. 

If  two  bodies  at  the  same  temperature  be  placed  in  contact,  there  will 
be  no  apparent  conduction  of  heat  from  the  one  to  the  other ; but  when 
the  temperature  of  the  one  body  is  higher  than  that  of  the  other,  heat 
will  pass  from  the  hot  to  the  cold  body,  so  that  the  cold  body  is  warmed 
and  the  hot  body  is  cooled.  So  with  chemical  energy.  We  assume  that 
the  molecules  of  every  substance  possess  a specific  amount  of  chemical 
energy,  which  has  a definite  intensity' under  certain  specified  conditions. 
One  substance  can  only  react  with  another  when  the  intensity  of  the 
energy  associated  -with  the  original  mixture  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
final  system.  If  the  intensity  of  the  energy  associated  with  the  original 
mixture  be  the  same  as  that  associated  with  the  products  of  the  reaction, 
no  reaction  will  take  place ; if  the  intensity  factors  are  not  equal,  the  energy 
will  not  usually  be  at  rest.  Water  placed  in  a series  of  vessels  in  communi- 
cation ^vith  one  another  wiU  only  come  to  rest  when  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  at  the  same  level  in  each  vessel.  “ Difference  of  level  ” here  means 
that  the  gravitational  energy  has  a different  intensity  factor  in  each 
vessel.  An  electric  current  will  flow  whenever  there  is  an  inequality  of 
the  intensity  factor — i.e.  a difference  of  potential — at  different  parts  of 
the  circuit.  If  the  intensity  factors  of  any  particular  form  of  energy 
in  a system  are  not  equal,  the  system  will  be  in  a state  of  unstable 
equilibrium.  Such  a condition  will  not  be  permanent,  and  energy  will 
flow,  so  to  speak,  from  one  part  to  another  until  the  different  intensity 
factors  become  equal. 

Ostwald  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  chemical  process 
be  performed  in  a voltaic  cell,  the  work  derived  from  that  process  will  be 
transformed  into  an  equivalent  amount  of  electrical  energy.  And  since, 
by  Faraday’s  law,  the  capacity  factor — quantity  of  electricity — is  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  matter  decomposed,  the  capacity  factor  of 
the  electrical  energy  mil  be  proportional  to  the  capacity  factor  of  the 
chemical  energy.  Hence  the  respective  intensity  factors  of  chemical  and 
electrical  energies  will  also  be  proportional.  But  electromotive  force  is 
proportional  to  the  intensity  factor  of  electrical  energy,  and  therefore 
electromotive  force  is  proportional  to  chemical  affinity.  We  see,  then, 
%vith  Faraday,  that  “ the  forces  called  electricity  and  chemical  affinity 
are  one  and  the  same.”  Our  problem  is  solved  for  conductors  of  electricity 
—electrolytes.  Chemical  action  takes  place  when  the  potential  of  the 
reacting  substances  is  greater  than  that  of  the  reacting  products.  We  can 
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to-day  express  the  “ affinity  ” between  a number  of  reacting  substances 
roughly  in  terms  of  difference  of  irotential.  How  this  may  be  done  for 
non-conductors  of  electricity  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  temperature  or  intensity  factor  of  heat  energy  required  for  the 
decomposition  of  many  substances — say  calcium  or  potassium  chloride— 
is  so  great  that  commercial  methods  of  decomposing  these  substances  by 
thermal  energy  are  not  profitable.  A great  many  compounds  thus  appear 
to  be  very  stable  when  heated  to  high  temperatures,  these  can  often  be 
decomposed  by  electrical  energy  at  a comparatively  low  voltap  (mtensity 
factor)— say  10  volts.  This  iUustrates  how  the  commercial  production 
of  metals  like  aluminium,  calcium,  etc.,  were  not  particularly  successful 
until  electrical  methods  were  adopted.  It  has  been  suggested,  too,  tn^t  “ 
a source  of  energy  with  a particularly  high  intensity  factor  were  available, 
it  would  most  hkely  be  possible  to  decompose  many  of  the  so-caUed 
elements  into  still  simpler  substances,  but  this,  of  coui-se,  is  merely  a 
speculation. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


Copper,  Silver,  axd  Gold 

§ I.  Copper — Occurrence  and  Properties. 

History. — Copper  appears  to  have  been  known  from  prehistoric  times 
—the  neoUthic  age.  The  “ copper  age  ” followed  the  “ stone  age.”  Copper 
appears  to  have  been  used  for  making  utensils  and  instruments  for  war 
before  iron.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  copper  occurs  native 
in  a form  requiring  no  metallurgical  treatment.  The  ancients  used  the 
terms  (chalcos)  and  aes  for  copper,  brass,  and  bronze.  Copper  was 

afterwards  called  aes  cyprium  {i.e.  Cyprian  brass),  since  the  Romans  first 
obtained  it  from  the  Isle  of  Cypms;  the  term  aes  cyprium  was  soon 
abbreviated  to  cuprum.  Hence  the  modern  symbol  “ Cu.”  The  seven 
metals — gold,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  lead — ^kno-wn  to  the 
earlier  chemists  were  designated  by  the  names  and  symbols  of  the  seven 
greater  heavenly  bodies — Sun,  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
Saturn.  Thus  the  looking-glass  of  Venus  9 symbolized  copper.  In  some 
cases  it  is  possible  to  see  a reason  why  a particular  metal  was  assigned  to  a 
particular  heavenly  body,  but  in  other  cases  the  connection  is  more  remote. 

Occurrence. — MetaUic  copper  is  found  in  many  localities,  e.g.  con- 
siderable masses  have  been  found  in  Michigan  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior ; and  small  quantities  in  many  other  places— Cornwall,  Siberia, 
Ural,  Australia,  Chili,  etc.  Compounds  of  copper  are  distributed  in 
nature  as  oxide  in  cuprite,  or  ruby  ore,  Cu.^0  ; as  sulphide  in  chalcocite,  or 
copper  glance,  CujS;  copper  pyrites  or  chalcopyrile,  CuFeS.^  or  CujS.FOjSj. 
The  real  composition  of  many  copper  sulphides,  as  they  occur  in  nature, 
is  exceedingly  complex.  The  same  remark  is  more  or  less  true  for  the 
composition  of  most  natural  minerals;  at  least  chemical  formulae  wliich 
follow  the  analyses  closely  are  very  complex.  The  formulae  for  minerals 
are  commonly  represented  as  if  pure  minerals  occurred  in  nature. 
Ideally  pure  minerals  very  seldom  occur  in  nature,  and  accordingly,  the 
formulae  represent  ideal  or  imaginary  mmerals  to  which  real  minerals 
approximate  more  or  less  closely.  Copper  also  occurs  in  many  places  as 
basic  carbonate,  malachite,  CuCOg.Cu(OH)2  ; and  azurite,  2CuC03.Cu(0H)2. 
Copper  sihcates,  arsenates,  phosphates,  etc.,  are  also  kno^vn  to  occur 
native.  Copper  has  also  been  found  in  the  feathers  of  some  birds. 

Properties. — Copper  has  a characteristic  reddish-brown  colour  by 
reflected  fight,  but  in  transmitted  fight,  thin  layers  are  green.  The  metal 
can  be  obtained  in  octahedral  crystals  (cubic  system).  When  near  its 
melting-point,  copper  is  brittle  enough  to  be  powdered.  If  a piece  of 
copper  be  heated  and  cooled  slowly,  it  is  brittle ; and  if  cooled  rapidly,  it 
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is  soft,  malleable,  and  ductile.  Copper  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of 
heat  and  electricity.  These  properties  are  modified  if  the  metal  be  con- 
taminated with  minute  traces  of  impurity.  Copper  melts  at  1082'6°  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  it  can  be  distilled  in  the  electric 
furnace.  It  furnishes  a green  vapour,  and  it  colours  Bunsen’s  flame  green. 
Dry  air  has  no  action  on  copper,  but  in  tlte  presenee  of  atmospheric 
moisture  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  metal  becomes  covered  with  a green  basic 
carbonate  called  “verdigris.”  The  atmosphere  of  towis  containing  sulphur 
oxides  may  also  form  basic  sulphates  with  the  copper.  Hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acids  have  little  or  no  action  on  the  metal  in  the  cold ; hot 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  copper  rapidly,  and  hot  hydrochloric  acid  attacks 
the  metal  slowly.  Nitric  acid — hot  or  cold,  dilute  or  concentrated — dis- 
solves the  metal  rapidly,  forming  copper  nitrate.  Ammonia  acts  on  copper 
in  the  presence  of  air,  forming  a deep  blue  solution. 

Atomic  weight. — The  combining  weight  of  copper  has  been  determined 
by  the  analysis  or  synthesis  of  the  oxide,  sulphate,  chloride,  etc.  The 
results,  referred  to  oxygen  = 16,  vary  between  63'35  and  63’68 ; and  the 
best  representative  value  is  taken  to  be  This  number  also  represents 

the  atomic  weight,  as  estimated  by  the  isomorphism  of  the  cuprous,  silver, 
and  gold  salts  ; by  the  vapour  density  of  the  volatile  copper  compounds  ; 
and  by  Dulong  and  Petit’s  method  of  approximation — specific  heat  of 
copper  0'0956. 

Uses. — Next  to  iron,  copper  is  the  most  useful  metal.  Enormous 
quantities  are  used  in  the  electrical  industries.  It  is  also  made  into  house- 
hold utensils,  boilers,  etc.  Copper  nails,  rivets,  and  sheetmg  are  used 
for  sheathing  ships  because  copper  is  but  slowly  corroded  in  moist  air 
and  in  sea-water.  Copper  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  small  coins : 
British  copper  coins  contain  95  per  cent,  of  copper,  4 per  cent,  of  tin,  and 
I per  cent,  of  zinc.  Gold  and  silver  coins  of  different  nations  usually 
contain  8-10  per  cent,  of  copper.  Nickel  coins  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States  contain  about  25  per  cent,  nickel,  and  75  per  cent,  of  copper. 
Copper  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alloys.  With  zinc  it  forms 
brass  (zinc  1,  copper  2-5) — common  brass  has  zinc  1,  copper  2,  Dntch 
metal  (zinc  1,  copper  4),  bell  metal  (copper  3,  zinc  1) ; mth  tin,  spec^dum 
metal  (tin  1,  copper  2)  used  for  optical  instruments ; gum  metal  (tin  1, 
copper  9)  was  once  used  for  making  cannon.  Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper 
(70-90  per  cent.),  zinc  (1-25  per  cent.),  and  tin  (1-18  per  cent.) ; it  is  used 
for  making  statues^  coins,  ornaments,  etc.  Phosphor  bronze  contains 
copper,  tin  and  a small  percentage  of  phospuorus  ; inancjanese  bronze 
contains  about  0'30  per  cent,  of  manganese.  These  alloys  are  tougher  than 
ordinary  bronze,  and  they  are  largely  used  for  steamsliip  propellers,  and 
certain  parts  of  machinery.  Aluminium  bronze  contains  95  per  cent,  of 
copper  ; it  is  a hard  yellowish-brown  alloy,  light  strong,  and  elastic.  It 
is  used  for  making  the  hidls  of  yachts,  etc.  German  silrcr  contains  copper 
(.56-60  per  cent.),  zinc  (20  per  cent.),  and  nickel  (20-25  per  cent.).  It  is 
used  in  making  resistance  coils  (owing  to  its  low  electric  conductivity), 
and  for  imitating  silver. 

§ 2.  Copper — Extraction. 

The  methods  employed  for  winning  copper  from  its  ores  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  ore  used,  and  upon  local  conditions.  Similar  ores 
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are  seldom  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  different  localities.  If  the 
ore  contains  no  sulphur — as  is  the  case  wdth  the  carbonates  and  oxides — 
the  metal  can  be  obtained  by  simply  I'educing  the  ore  mth  coke  in  a furnace 
heated  by  a blast.  Assuming  that  the  ore  to  be  smelted  is  a typical  chalco- 
pyrite,  the  operations  involved  in  extracting  the  copper  are  somewhat 
complex  because  (1)  a largo  number  of  impurities  are  present  in  the  ore  ; 
(2)  copper  of  a high  degree  of  purity  is  needed ; and  (3)  it  udll  probably 
be  profitable  to  recover  gold  and  silver  from  the  crude  metal. 

1.  Roasting  the  ore. — ^The  p3Titic  ore  is  first  crushed,  and  it  may  or 
may  not  be  necessary  to  concentrate  the  pyrites  by  washing  away  the  rocky 
impurities.  The  concentrated  ore,  in  one  works,  contained  about  14  per 
cent,  of  copper,  and  29  per  cent,  of  iron.  Part  of  the  concentrated  ore 
is  then  roasted,  say,  in  a reverberatory  furnace  in  order  to  convert  the 
sulphides  into  oxides : 2CuFeS2  + 60o  = CUjO  + Feo03  + 4>S02.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  convenient  to  use  the  sulphur  dioxide  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Fusion  for  matte. — A mixture  of  roasted  and  unroasted  (“  green  ”) 

ore  and  coke  is  charged  into  a blast  furnace  lined  \vith  firebricks  and  heated 
by  a blast.  The  air  blast  burns  the  carbon  to  carbon  monoxide  : 2C  + O2 
= 2CO.  Part  of  the  cuprous  oxide  formed  in  the  preceding  operation 
is  reduced  to  copper  by  the  joint  effect  of  the  carbon  and  carbon  monoxide  : 
CU2O  + CO  = 2Cu  + CO2.  The  copper  unites  with  the  sulphur  of  the 
unroasted  ore  : 3Cu  + Fe2S3  = 3CuS  + 2Fe  ; and  some  of  the  unreduced 
cuprous  oxide  forms  cuprous  sulphide  : 3CU2O  + Fe2S3  = 3CU2S  + FejOg. 
Any  cupric  sulphide  present  is  reduced  to 
cuprous  sulphide.  The  ore  probably  con- 
tams  silica,  if  not,  some  must  be  added 
when  the  furnace  is  charged.  Part  of  the 
iron  unites  udth  the  silica  to  form  a fusible 
slag ; and  part  is  reduced  to  ferrous  sulphide 
which  remains  admixed  with  the  cuprous 
sulphide  to  form  matte.  Matte  is  a more 
or  less  impure'  mixture  of  cuprous  and 
ferrous  sulphides  containing  45-75  per  cent, 
of  copper.  The  gold  and  silver,  and  part  of  Converter  ” Fur- 

the  arsenic  and  antimony  in  the  ore  remain  nace  (Diagrammatic), 
with  the  matte.  The  furnace  is  then  tapped, 

and  the  matte  and  slag  are  run  into  a trough.  The  lighter  slag  rises  to 
the  surface  and  flows  over  into  a pit.  The  matte,  wluch  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trough,  is  drawn  off  from  time  to  time. 

3.  The  conversion  of  the  matte  into  blister  copper. — The  molten  matte 
is  ran  into  a tilting  “ converter  ” furnace  lined  with  a mixture  of  quartz 
and  clay,  and  arranged  wth  openings  in  the  bottom  so  that  air  can  be 
bloAvn  through  the  molten  matte.  Fig.  145.  The  sulphur,  iron,  and  many 
other  metals  are  oxidized.  The  volatile  oxides  are  driven  off,  the  iron 
oxide  unites  with  the  siliceous  lining  of  the  converter  to  form  a slag.  The 
iron  and  sulphur  are  oxidized  first.  As  soon  as  appreciable  quantities  of 
copper  commence  to  oxidize,  the  operator  ean  teU  from  the  appearance 
of  the  flame  issuing  from  the  converter  that  it  is  time  to  stop  the  blast. 
The  furnace  is  then  tilted,  and  the  copper  is  run  off.  As  the  copper 
cools,  the  sulphur  dioxide  dissolved  by  the  metal  is  expelled,  tliis  gives 
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the  metal  a blistered  appeai'ance,  hence  the  product  is  called  blister 
copper. 

4.  The  conversion  of  blister  into  crude  copper. — The  blistered  copper 
is  melted  on  the  hearth  of  a reverberatory  furnace — e.g.  Fig.  174 — and  any 
oxide  dissolved  by  the  copper  is  reduced  by  forcing  a log  of  green  wood 
into  the  molten  mass.  The  hydrocarbons  of  the  wood,  bubbling  through 
the  molten  metal,  reduce  copper  oxide  to  metallic  copper.  The  “ poled  ” 
copper  is  cast  into  plates — about  |-inch  thick,  3 feet  wide,  and  3 feet  long 
— if  it  is  to  be  further  purified. 

5.  Refining  the  crude  copper  by  electrolysis. — Crude  copper  is  refined 
by  an  electrolytic  process.  Plates  of  crude  copper  are  suspended,  as  anodes, 
in  a bath  of  copper  sulphate  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  Sheets  of  pure 
copper,  as  cathodes,  are  suspended  alternately  wth  the  anodes  in  the  same 
bath.  When  the  current  passes,  copper  dissolves  from  the  anodes,  and 
pure  copper  is  deposited  at  the  cathodes.  The  impurities  in  the  crude 
copper  either  pass  into  solution,  or  are  deposited  as  a mud  or  “ slime 
about  the  anode.  The  anode  is  enclosed  in  filter  cloth  bags  to  facihtate 
the  collection  of  the  “ anode  mud.”  Considerable  amounts  of  silver  and 
gold  are  obtained  from  the  shmes  or  “ anode  mud.”  It  is  possible  to  get 
a very  high  degree  of  purity — c.g.  99'8  per  cent,  copper — by  the  electrolytic 
process.  This  quality  of  copper  is  needed  for  electrical  purposes,  since  a 
trace  of  impurity  may  considerably  reduce  the  electrical  conductivity 
of  the  metal.  Copper  matte,  blister  copper,  and  even  copper  ores  have 
been  treated,  more  or  less  successfully,  by  electrical  processes,  but  the 
product  is  not  very  pure. 


§ 3.  Silver — Occurrence  and  Properties. 

History. — Silver  has  been  known  from  ancient  times.  There  are  some 
allusions  to  silver  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  was  probably  used  as  money 
as  early  as  gold.  The  Phoenicians  'are  supposed  to  have  obtained  their 
silver  from  Armenia  and  Spain.  Silver  appears  to  have  been  purified 
bv  a process  of  cupellation,  but  there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  the 
ancients  knew  how  to  separate  silver  from  gold.  The  old  terms  for  silver 
refer  to  its  bright  white  colour — the  Hebrew  equivalent  is  derived  from 
the  verb  “ to  be  white,”  and  the  Greek  term  from  ^pyis  (argos)  to  be  shining. 
The  early  chemists  termed  silver  “Luna,”  or  “Diana,”  and  represented 
it  by  the  symbol  ) for  the  crescent  moon — probably  because  of  the  pale 

silvery  colour  of  moonlight.  , . , 

Occurrence. — Native  silver  is  occasionally  found  in  large  masses  or 
crystaUized  in  cubes  or  octahedra.  It  is  also  found  associated  wth  metalhc 
copper  gold,  etc.  The  principal  ores  of  silver  contain  silver  glance  or 
argmtite,  hgS,  admixed  with  several  other  sulphides— antimony,  arsenic, 
and  copper.  The  chief  silver  ores  are  found  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  Bolivia, 
Idaho,  Arizona,  Norway,  Australia,  etc.  Much  silver  also  occur.s  associated 
with  lead  in  galena,  and  a great  deal  of  the  silver  in  commerce  is  extracted 
from  argentiferous  lead.  Silver  chloride,  AgCl,  occurs  as  kerargynle,  01 

^“"properties  of  silver  .-Silver  is  a white  lustrous  metal  which  appears 
yellow  if  the  light  be  reflected  from  its  surface  many  times  before  it  reaches 
Le  eye.  Very  tlrin  layers  of  silver  have  a bluish  tint.  Powdered  siRer 
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is  grey  and  earthy  in  appearance.  Silver  is  highly  malleable  and  ductile. 
Sheets  0-00001  inch  thick  have  been  made.  Silver  melts  at  960°  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  vaporizes  between  1200°  and  1500°. 
It  can  be  distilled  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  or  in  the  electric  furnace. 
The  vapour  appears  of  a greenish  colour.  Molten  silver  absorbs  oxygen 
as  indicated  when  the  occlusion  of  gases  by  the  metals  was  under  considera- 
tion. Silver  conducts  heat  and  electricity  better  than  copper.  Exposure 
to  the  air  has  no  action  on  silver,  but  if  the  air  be  contaminated  with 
hydrogen  sulpiride,  the  silver  is  blackened  owing  to  the  formation  of  a thin 
film  of  silver  sulphide  on  the  surface.  Nitric  acid — ^hot  or  cold,  dilute  or 
concentrated — readily  dissolves  the  metal,  forming  silver  nitrate.  Hot 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives  silver  sulphate,  but  the  metal  is  not 
perceptibly  attacked  by  dilute  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  acts  very  slowly, 
if  at  all,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  a red  heat,  hydrogen  chloride 
forms  silver  chloride. 

Atomic  weight. — Analyses  of  various  halogen  compounds  of  silver  give 
numbers  ranging  from  107-67  to  108-09  for  the  combining  weight  of  silver 
(oxygen  = 16) ; the  best  representative  value  is  supposed  to  be  107-88 
which  also  represents  the  atomic  weight.  This  number  agrees  -with  the 
isomorphism  of  the  silver,  gold,  copper,  and  sodium  salts ; and  also  with 
Dulong  and  Petit’s  method  of  approximation — specific  heat  of  silver, 
0-05625. 

Uses. — ^British  silver  coinage  has  very  nearly  92-5  per  cent,  of  silver 
and  7-5  per  cent,  of  copper.  This  is  the  standard  of  sterling  silver  for 
coinage  and  for  silver  plate  regulated  by  laAv.  The  American  dollar  has 
about  90  per  cent,  of  silver.  Silver  ornaments  made  from  standard  silver 
can  be  heated  in  air  to  oxidize  the  copper  near  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
the  resulting  copper  oxide  is  removed  by  digestion  wth  sulphuric  acid, 
leaving  a superficial  layer  of  pure  silver.  The  effect  so  produced  is  called 
“ frosted  silver.”  The  so-called  “ oxidized  silver  ” is  made  by  dipping 
silver  ornaments  in  a solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide.  A thin  film  of  sul- 
phide is  thus  formed  on  the  surface. 

§ 4.  Silver — Extraction. 

The  methods  employed  for  the  extraction  of  silver  are  varied. 

I.  Lixiviation  processes. — In  Ziervogel’s  process,  the  ores  are  roasted 
under  carefully  regulated  conditions  so  that  the  iron  and  part  of  the  copper 
sulphides  arc  converted  into  oxides,  while  the  silver  and  part  of  the  copper 
are  converted  into  silver  and  copper  sulphates,  Ag.^SO^,  CuSO.j.  The 
soluble  sulphates  are  extracted  with  water,  and  the  silver  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  the  addition  of  scrap  copper.  The  copper  is  after- 
wards precipitated  by  the  addition  of  iron.  This  process  was  once  much 
used  for  argentiferous  copper  mattes.  In  Percy  and  Patera’s  process 
the  ore  is  roasted  with  salt ; silver  chloride  is  formed.  This  is  extracted 
with  .sodium  thiosulphate;  or  with  strong  brine,  as  in  Augustin’s  process. 
In  Percy  and  Patera’s  process  the  silver  is  precipitated  from  the  solution 
as  silver  sulphide  by  the  addition  of  sodium  or  calcium  sulphide  and 
reduced  to  the  metal  by  calcination  in  a roasting  furnace  ; in  Augustin’s 
process,  the  silver  is  precipitated  by  scrap  copper.  The  modern  cyanide 
process  has  practically  ousted  the  lixiviation  processes  just  indicated. 
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In  the  cyanide  process,  the  crushed  ore  is  treated  with  a solution  of 
potassium  or  sodium  cyanide.  The  cyanide  reacts  -with  the  silver  sul- 
phide ; AgoS  -f  4NaCy  ^ 2NaAgCy2  + Na^S.  The  accumulation  of  sodium 
sulphide  in  the  solution  stops  the  reaction.  WTien  the  solution  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  however,  the  sodium  sulphide  is  oxidized  to  sodium  thiosulphate 
and  sulphur.  The  reaction  then  progresses  as  indicated  in  the  equation 
from  leh  to  right.  Thus,  the  free  access  of  air  to  the  cyanide  solution 
is  an  important  factor  in  promoting  the  dissolution  of  silver.  The  silver 
is  recovered  from  the  solution  by  zinc  precipitation. 

2.  Amalgamation  processes. — In  Mexico,  where  fuel  is  scarce,  the 
so-called  patio  process  has  been  in  use  over  300  years,  but  now  it  is  almost 
displaced  by  the  cyanide  process.  Hence  the  patio  p.rocess  promises  very 
soon  to  be  of  little  more  than  historic  interest.  In  this  process,  the 
powdered  ore  is  thoroughly  incorporated  -with  a little  sodium  chloride. 
In  about  a day,  mercury  is  added,  along  with  some  roasted  pyrites  con- 
taining a mixture  of  copper  and  iron  sulphates  and  oxides.  The  whole 
is  most  intimately  mixed,  and  more  mercury  added  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  probable  that  copper  chlorides  are  first  formed,  and  these  decompose 
the  silver  sulphide : CUGI2  + Ag2iS  = 2AgCl  + CuS  ; and  2CuCl  -h  Ag2S 
— 2AgCl  + CU2S.  The  silver  chloride  dissolves  in  the  brine,  and  it  is  then 
immediately  reduced  by  the  mercury ; AgCl  + Hg  = HgCl  -f-  Ag.  The 
mercury  is  more  active  if  about  1 per  cent,  of  sodium  be  dissolved  in  it. 
The  resulting  silver  amalgam  is  separated  from  the  mud  by  washing  and 
setthng ; and  the  excess  of  mercury  is  squeezed  through  canvas  bags. 
The  solid  amalgam  is  then  pressed  into  cakes,  and  heated  in  a retort. 
Mercury  distils  over,  and  silver  remains  behind.  A certain  amount  of 
mercurous  chloride  is  lost  during  the  operations. 

3.  Smelting  process  is  largely  used  in  America.  The  object  is  to  con- 
centrate the  silver  in  lead.  The  ore  is  mixed  with  coke  and  limestone, 
and  heated  in  a small  blast  furnace.  A fusible  silicate  of  iron  and  lime  is 
formed  as  a slag,  and  the  reduced  metal  accumulates  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace.  Slag  and  metal  are  run  off  from  time  to  time.  The  “ pigs  ” of 
lead  are  passed  on  for  desilverization. 

4.  Electrolytic  processes. — The  electrolytic  process  indicated  in  our 
study  of  copper  extraction  is  used  for  the  separation  of  silver  from  argen- 
tiferous copper.  In  B.  Moebius’  process  (1884),  the  electrolyte  is  a mixture 
of  silver  and  copper  nitrates  acidified  with  nitric  acid.  A slab  of  impure 
silver  is  used  as  anode,  and  a plate  of  pure  silver  as  cathode.  Silver  and 
copper  are  dissolved  at  the  anodes,  and  silver  is  precipitated  on  the  cathodes. 
The  gold,  if  present,  remains  undissolved  as  a slime  below  the  anode,  ihe 
anodes  are  enclosed  in  filter  bags  to  facihtate  the  collection  of  the 
“ anode  mud.”  The  composition  and  concentration  of  the  solution,  as 
well  as  the  current  density  are  carefully  regulated  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  depositing  copper  ivith  the  silver. 

§ 5.  Desilverization  of  Lead. 

Lead  can  be  desilverized  by  means  of  Pattinson’s  or  Parkes’  process. 
The  latter  process  is  generally  used,  the  former  but  seldom. 

I.  Pattinson’s  process.— Molten  lead  and  silver  mix  together  m all 
proportions.  The  melting  points  of  all  possible  alloys  of  the  two  metals 
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are  indicated  in  Fig.  146.  There  is  a eutectic  at  303°,  when  the  molten 
mixture  contains  21  per  cent,  of  silver.  If  a molten  mixture  of  lead  with, 
say,  50  per  cent,  of  silver  be  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  temperature  reaches 
648°,  some  silver  (contaminated  with  a little  lead)  vill  separate  from  the 
solution.  The  remaining  fluid  is  richer  in  lead  than  it  was  before,  and 
consequently  remains  fluid,  but  as  its. temperature  falls,  more  silver  will 
separate  from  the  solution  and  the  mother  liquid  unU  continually  get 
poorer  and  poorer  in  silver  until  but  2^  per  cent,  remains.  The  whole 
■will  then  freeze  e»  masse  at  303°.  If  the  molten  mass  contains  less  than 
2j  per  cent,  of  silver,  it  wll  begin  to  freeze  somewhere  between  327°  and 
303°,  and  lead  (contaminated  wth  a httle  silver)  wiU  separate  from  the 
solution,  and  continue  separating  until  the  mother  liquid  has  2^  per  cent, 
of  silver  when  all  \vill  freeze  en  bloc.  The  results  are  here  quite  analogous 
■with  the  freezing  of  solutions  of  salt  and  water  indicated  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  In  Pattinson’s  process  for 
separating  silver  from  lead,  the  molten 
mixture  containing  less  than  2^  per  cent, 
of  silver  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and 
the  crystals  which  separate  from  the 
coohng  solution,  containing  more  lead 
than  the  original  solution,  are  skimmed 
off  ■with  perforated  ladles  into  a neigh- 
bouring pot  until  one-third  to  one-eighth 
of  the  original  solution  remains.  The 
enriched  silver-lead  alloy  remains  in  the 
pot.  The  operations  are  repeated  on 
both  fractions  until  the  enriched  lead 
contains  about  one  per  cent,  of  silver. 
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Fig.  146. — Freezing  Curve  of 
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and  the  desilverized  lead  contains  but  0-001-0-002  per  cent,  of  silver.  The 
theoretical  enriched  lead  should  have  2^  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  enriched 
lead  is  then  cupelled  for  silver — see  “ Gold  refining  by  cupellation.” 

II.  Parkes’  process. — Zinc  readily  forms  a number  of  chemical  com- 
pounds -with  sUver— Ag.jZn,,  AgZn,  Ag^Zng,  Ag^Zn^,  AgZiijj.  They  all 
show  maximum  points  on  the  freezing  point  curve  of  alloys  of  zinc  and 
silver.  These  compounds  all  freeze  at  a higher  temperature  than  molten 
lead,  and  they  are  specifically  lighter  than  molten  lead.  Hence  if  molten 
zinc  be  stirred  in  a bath  of  molten  argentiferous  lead,  and  the  molten 
rmxture  be  allowed  to  cool,  a crust  is  formed  on  the  surface  containing  a 
zinc-silver  compound.  Gold  in  the  argentiferous  lead  also  passes  ■with  the 
silver  to  the  zinc.  The  zinc-silver  crystals  are  removed  from  the  surface  as 
they  are  formed  until  the  lead  itself  begins  to  solidify.  I’he  piocess  can  be 
repeated  until  finally  the  remaining  lead  contains  but  0-0005  per  cent, 
of  silver.  The  desilverization  can  thus  be  carried  much  further  by  this 
process  than  is  practicable  with  Pattinson’s.  In  practice,  the  zinc  added 
to  the  lead  is  kept  between  0'8  and  L5  per  cent.,  and  the  zinc-.silver  crystals 
are  mainly  Ag.jZn^.  The  mixture  of  zinc,  lead,  etc.,  is  heated  on  an  in- 
clined .surface  hot  enough  to  melt  the  lead,  but  not  the  zinc  alloy.  The 
lead  flows  away,  and  the  enriched  scum  remains.  The  zinc  can  be 
separated  from  the  silver,  gold,  and  lead,  by  distillation.  The  residue 
in  the  retort  containing  the  silver  and  gold  is  cupelled. 
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§ 6.  Gold — Occurrence  and  Properties. 


History. — Gold  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  metals  to  attract 
the  attention  of  primitive  man.  Ehnt  daggers  wth  gilt  handles  have  been 
reported  from  excavations  in  Egypt,  and  gold  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
writings  of  civilized  man.  The  gold  mines  of  Nubia  were  worked  exten- 
sively by  the  Egyptians.  Phny  described  the  amalgamation  process  for 
the  extraction  of  gold.  Cupellation  processes  for  the  purification  of  gold 
were  described  in  the  second  century,  and  the  same  process  is  probably 
referred  to  by  Jeremiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  600  B.c.  The  earliest 
words  for  gold  in  Hebrew  and  Egypt  refer  to  its  shining  appearance.  The 
early  chemists  called  gold  sol  (the  sun)  and  represented  it  by  the  symbol 
of  perfection  © or  ; not  on  account  of  its  appearance,  but  because  they 
considered  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  the  noble  metals— the  very  king  of 


metals.  . 

Occurrence. — Gold  is  generally  found  in  a metalhc  condition  m quartz 
veins,  and  in  alluvial  gravels— the  latter  represent  the  debris  from  the 
weathering  of  auriferous  rocks.  Native  gold  is  never  found  pure,  but 
specimens  99  per  cent,  purity  are  sometimes  found  ; and  one  from  Cripple 
Creek  (Colorado)  was  reported  to  be  of  99'9  per  cent,  purity. 

Metallic  gold  is  very  widely  distributed  in  nature  in  quantities  too  small 
to  be  profitably  extracted.  Sea-water,  for  instance,  is  said  to  contain 
about  grains  per  ton.  Granite,  on  the  average,  has  about  0‘37  part 
per  million  ; sandstones,  0'03  part  per  million  ; hmestones,  0-007  part 
per  million.  Gold  also  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  clays,  iron  pyrites,  and 
in  almost  all  silver,  copper,  bismuth,  lead,  zinc,  tellurium,  and  antimony 
ores  Gravels  which  need  not  be  crushed  can  sometimes  be  profitably 
treated  for  gold-alluvial  gold-if  but  2 to  3 grains  per  ton  be  present, 
that  is,  one  part  of  gold  per  5 million  parts  of  worthless  material.  The 
mean  of  the  returns  for  the  Rand  is  something  less  than  half  an  ounce  ot 

gold  per  ton  of  material  treated.  _ j -x  i.i  r i 

Properties. — Gold  in  mass  is  yellow;  but  it  appears  red  if  the  ligh 
be  reflected  many  times  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  before  it  reaches 
the  eye.  Gold-leaf  is  green  or  blue  in  transmitted  light ; and  if  precipi- 
tated hi  a fine  state  of  subdivision  the  tint  varies  from  red  to  dark  brou'm 
Very  thin  films  of  gold  are  crimson  or  purple  in  transmitted  I'ght.  Gold 
crystaUizes  in  the  cubic  system.  It  is  one  of  the  most  malleable  and 
ductile  of  metals,  sheets  O'OOOOOJ  inch  thick  have  been  marine.  It  is 
not  quite  so  good  a conductor  of  heat  and  electricity  as  silver  and  copper. 
Gold  melts  at  1062-4°  ; and  the  molten  metal  appears  green.  It  begins  to 
volatihze  at  temperatures  just  above  its  boiling  point.  Krafft  and  Berg- 
feld  say  that  the  metal  boils  at  2530°.  Gold  occludes  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon  monoxide  under  suitable  conditions  Gold  is  not  ^^^ed  upon  by 
air  or  oxygen  at  any  temperature,  hence  the  alchemists  called  gold  a^We 
Zt  J in  Sntrast  with  metals-^e  copper,  lead,  tin,  ^ 

oxidized  and  lose  their  metallic  character  when  heated  in  air 
platinum  are  noble  metals  for  the  same  reason  as 

irgon  and  its  congeners  haye  been  caUed  noble  gases  because  they  are 

To^'^gold.-Gold  is  scarcely  affected  by  nitric,  sulphuric, 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  aqua  regia ; by  water 
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( containing  the  halogens  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  in  solution  ; and  by 
? solutions  which  can  generate  the  halogens.  Gold  is  attacked  by  boiling 
1 ferric  chloride  solutions,  hot  selenic  acid,  telluric  acid  with  sulphuric 
(or  phosphoric  acid,  alkaline  sulphides  and  thiosulphates,  perchlorates, 
] perbromides,  and  periodides  of  the  metals,  iodic  and  periodic  acids  \vith 
Ihot  sulphuric  acids,  and  by  reacting  substances  which  give  large  quantities 
( of  oxygen — ^manganese  dioxide  or  potassium  permanganate  or  nitric  acid 
iwith  sulphuric  acid — and  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium  cyanide  when 
t exposed  to  the  air.  Gold  is  not  appreciably  attacked  by  solutions  of  the 
. alkalies.  The  freezing  point  of  a solution  of  gold  in  mercury  corresponds 
' with  a monatomic  molecule  Au. 

Atomic  weight. — Analyses  of  gold  chloride,  gold  bromide,  and  some 
(of  the  aurates  furnish  values  for  the  combining  weight  between  197 ‘05 
land  198‘25 ; the  best  representative  value  appears  to  be  I97'2.  This 
I number  probably  represents  the  atomic  weight  judging  from  the  iso- 
1 morphism  of  the  silver,  cuprous,  aurous,  and  sodium  salts ; and  from 
-Dulong  and  Petit’s  method  of  approximation — specific  heat  of  gold,  0'0316. 

Uses. — British  gold  coinage  contains  91 ‘66  per  cent,  of  gold  and  8'33 
]per  cent,  of  copper.  This  is  called  sterling  or  stamlard  gold.  The  gold 
(coinage  of  Sydney  mint  has  the  same  amount  of  gold,  but  silver  is  used 
i in  place  of  copper,  so  that  the  Sydney  sovereign  is  greenish-yellow.  The 
I amount  of  gold  in  alloys  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  the  carat.  Here, 
1000  parts  are  divided  into  24  equal  parts.  Pure  gold  is  24-carat  gold. 
' The  sovereign  is  a 22-carat  alloy  because  it  contains  22  parts  of  gold  per 
1 2 parts  of  other  metals.  The  standard  gold  alloys  recognized  by  law  are 
; 22-,  18-,  15-,  12-,  and  9-carat,  or  parts  of  gold  per  24  parts  of  alloy.  Ware 
) made  by  these  standard  alloys  can  be  “ hall-mark()d.”  American  gold 
(Coinage  has  90  per  cent,  of  gold  and  10  per  cent,  of  copper. 

§ 7.  Gold — Extraction  and  Refining. 

Washing  processes. — The  amount  of  gold  in  a ton  of  ore  is  small,  and 
I in  consequence,  relatively  large  quantities  of  ore  have  to  be  treated.  Gold 
lis  separated  from  alluvial  gravel  by  mechanical  washing.  The  specific 
I gravity  of  gold  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  associated  materials, 
t that,  when  the  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel  is  agitated  with  water  in  large 
pans  or  “ cradles,”  and  the  rocky  matters  floated  off,  the  fine  particles  of 
I gold  remain  on  the  bottoms  of  the  cradles  as  “ gold  dust.”  This  primitive 
method  of  washing  has  been  replaced  by  placer  mining,  in  which  the  sand 
I containing  the  gold  is  agitated  in  sluices,  that  is,  in  long  flumes  or  troughs 
with  transverse  cleets  along  the  bottom,  and  through  which  powerful 
! streams  of  water  flow.  The  water  sweeps  away  the  sand,  and  the  heavier 
I gold  collects  on  the  bottom  of  the  sluices.  In  hydraulic  mining,  water 
under  high  pressure  is  directed  against  the  “ earth  ” containing  the  gold. 
The  “ earth  ” and  gold  are  washed  into  the  sluices  as  in  placer  mining.  In 
vein  mining,  the  gold-bearing  quartz  is  mined  by  blasting,  etc.  ; the 
quartz  is  crushed  to  fine  powder  in  stamper  mills,  and  the  gold  extracted 
by  one  of  the  following  processes  : 

Amalgamation  process. — The  powder  from  the  stamper  mills  is  floated 
as  a “ sUme  ” in  a large  trough  through  which  water  is  continually  flowing. 
The  slime  then  runs  over  copper  plates  amalgamated  with  mercury.  The 
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particles  of  gold  amalgamate  wth  the  mercury.  After  some  time  the  plates 
are  scraped,  and  the  mercury  removed  from  the  scrapings  by  distillation. 

Gold  remains  behind  in  the  retorts.  The  “ tailings  ” which  have  passed 
over  the  copper  plates  can  usually  be  profitably  treated  by  the  cyanide  j 
process,  and  more  gold  extracted. 

Chlorination  process. — Gold  can  be  extracted  from  pyrites  by  the 
chlorination  process.  The  ore  is  first  roasted,  then  wetted,  and  exposed 
in  revolving  barrels  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas.  The  gold  forms  auric 
chloride,  AuClg,  which  is  extracted  by  water,  and  precipitated  from  the  < 

solution  by  ferrous  sulphate,  or  by  hydrogen  sulphide — ^followed  by  ^ 

roasting  of  the  precipitated  sulphide.  i 

Cyanide  process. — The  powdered  ore  is  leached  with  a dilute  aqueous  f 

solution  of  potassium  cyanide  (0'25  to  1 per  cent.)  while  freely  exposed  „ 

to  the  atmospheric  air.  Under  these  conditions,  gold  is  dissolved  as  a ■ 

double  cyanide  : 4Au  + 8KCy  + 2H2O  + O.^  = 4KOH  + 4KAuC^2-  i 

Gold  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  either  by  the  addition  of  zinc  f 

shavings  : 2KAuCy2  + Zn  = K2ZnCy4  + 2Au  ; or  by  electrolysis.  The  « 

gold  is  collected  as  a compact  mass  by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and  | 
charcoal.  | 

Gold  Refining.  | 

Gold  is  refined  by  one  of  the  following  processes.  i 

1.  Electrolysis. — The  anode  is  the  alloy  to  be  purified;  the  electro-  \ 
lyte  is  a solution  of  gold  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  cathode  is  | 
pure  gold.  On  electrolysis,  fairly  pure  gold  is  deposited  on  the  cathode,  4 
silver  forms  silver  chloride  which  remains  as  a deposit  about  the  anode. 

2.  Cupellation  processes. — Gold  is  alloyed  with  an  easily  oxidizable 
metal,  say  lead.  The  alloy  of  lead  and  gold  is  heated  in  a stream  of  air 
in  a furnace  with  a shallow  hearth  made  of  bone  ash.  The  lead  is 
oxidized  to  htharge,  PbO,  which  is  then  partly  blown  from  the  surface 
of  the  molten  metal,  and  partly  absorbed  by  the  bone  ash.  When 
the  gold  appears  as  a bright  disc,  the  operation  is  stopped  and  the  gold 
removed.  If  silver  be  present,  silver  and  gold  remain  alloyed  after  the 
operation,  and  they  must  be  separated  by  some  other  process — say  “ part- 
ing with  sulphuric  acid.” 

3.  Parting  with  sulphuric  acid. — In  the  old  process  of  parting  silver 

and  gold,  known  as  quartation,  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  containing 
less  than  25  per  cent,  of  gold,  was  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The  silver 
dissolved  as  silver  nitrate,  and  the  gold  remained  behind  undissolved  as 
a brown  powder.  Parting  with  sulphuric  acid  is  cheaper.  Here  the  alloy  ^ 

is  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  then  Avith  nitric  acid.  The  gold 

is  not  attacked,  and  it  remains  behind  as  a bro^vn  porous  mass.  This  is 
washed,  dried,  and  fused  into  a compact  mass  ^vith  sodium  carbonate 
and  charcoal. 

§ 8.  Colloidal  Gold  and  Silver. 

If  a solution  containing  O’Ol  to  O'OOl  per  cent,  of  gold  chloride  be  made 
shghtly  alkaUne  by  the  addition  of  magnesia,  and  then  a few  drops  of  a 
reducing  agent — formaldehyde,  oil  of  turpentine,  aqueous  solution  of 
acetylene,  aqueous  solution  of  phosphorus  in  carbon  disulphide,  carbon 
monoxide  gas,  sodium  hyposulphite,  Na2S204>  etc. — be  added,  the  solution 
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will  probably  acquire  a ruby-red  colour.  Metallic  gold  is  present  in  the 
form  of  minute  particles  which  do  not  settle  under  the  influence  of  gravity, 
and  consequently  remain  suspended  an  indefinite  time,  and  the  solution 
can  be  filtered  through  paper  unchanged.  The  solution  is  sometimes 
called  Faraday’s  gold,  because  it  was  studied  by  M.  Faraday  in  1857.  The 
gold  is  in  colloidal  solution  because  the  clear  solution  appears  opalescent 
by  Tyndall’s  optical  test,  and  the  particles  can  be  perceived  by  the  ultra- 
microscope. Similarly,  by  the  action  of  certain  reducing  agents  on  soluble 
silver  salts,  Carey  Lea  (1887)  obtained  coloured  solutions  containing 
colloidal  silver  from  which  finely  divided  silver  was  obtained  coloured 
golden -yellow,  ruby,  blue,  etc. 

The  metallic  gold  can  be  removed  from  its  colloidal  solution  by  shaking 
the  solution  uith  precipitated  aluminium  hydroxide,  stannic  hydroxide, 
barium  sulphate.  The  decolorization  here  resembles  the  decoloration 
of  coloured  solutions  by  shaking  them  with  recently  ignited  charcoal.  The 
gold  is  absorbed  by  the  precipitating  agent.  Mercury,  if  shaken  with  the 
solution,  dissolves  the  gold.  The  addition  of  electrolytes — acids,  neutral 
salts,  and  alkalies — changes  the  red  colour  to  blue,  then  violet,  and  then 
black.  This  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  particles  of  gold  into  clots. 
The  gold  then  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid. 

When  an  insoluble  precipitate  is  formed  in  the  absence  of  electro- 
lytes by  a reaction  between  two  chemical  compounds,  it  is  almost 
always  in  the  colloidal  condition.  Thus  if  aqueous  hydrogen  sulphide 
be  added  to  a solution  of  arsenious  acid,  a turbid  yellow  solution  of  colloidal 
arsenic  sulphide  is  formed  : 2H3ASO3  -f  SH.^S  ^ AS2S3  + flH.^O.  If  the 
precipitate  be  made  by  adding  an  aqueous  hydrogen  sulphide  to  a solution 
of  arsenious  chloride,  a coagulated  precipitate  of  arsenious  sulphide  is 
formed.  In  the  latter  case,  hydrochloric  acid  is  produced  by  the  reaction  : 
2ASCI3  + 3HoS  ^ AS2S3  + 6HC1.  If  some  hydrochloric  acid  be  added 
to  colloidal  arsenic  sulphide  formed  as  just  indicated,  the  suspended  colloid 
is  at  once  coagulated  and  precipitated.  These  facts  illustrate  a principle 
of  great  importance  in  quantitative  analysis  where  successful  work  depends 
upon  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  precipitate  which  can  be  easily  washed 
free  from  absorbed  mother  liquid.  When  a colloid  is  precipitated  by  an 
electrolyte,  as  when  aluminium  and  ferric  hydroxides  are  precipitated  by 
ammonia  m the  presence  of  ammonium  chloride,  the  salt,  ammonium 
chloride,  coagulates  the  colloidal  hydroxides  into  the  gel  condition.  During 
the  washing  of  the  gel  precipitate,  the  gel  passes  into  the  sol  condition, 
because  the  coagulating  salt  is  removed  by  washing.  Hence  a solution  of 
ammonium  nitr’ate  is  used  for  washing  aluminium  and  ferric  hydroxide 
precipitates  in  order  to  keep  the  colloid  in  the  coagulated  or  gel  condition. 
The  ammonium  nitrate  is  driven  off  during  the  ignition  of  the  hydroxides. 
Gel  colloids  arc  said  to  be  reversible  colloids  when  they  can  be  converted 
into  the  sol  condition  by  restoring  the  original  conditions,  e.g.  by  washing 
out  the  coagulating  electrolyte  from  precipitated  aluminium  hydroxide. 
On  the  other  hand,  irreversible  colloids  cannot  be  reconverted  into  the 
sol  condition  once  they  have  passed  into  the  gel  condition,  e.g.  stannic 
hydroxide,  gold,  etc. 

Purple  of  Cassius. — If  a mixture  of  stannic  and  stannous  chlorides  bo 
added  to  a very  dilute  solution  of  gold  chloride,  hydrated  stannic  oxide 
is  precipitated  and  the  gold  chloride  is  reduced  to  the  metal.  The 
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precipitate  of  stannic  hydroxide  may  have  tints  varying  from  red  to  violet 
according  to  the  concentration  and  composition  of  the  solution.  This 
precijhtate  is  called  purple  of  Cassius  because  A.  Cassius  wrote  a pamphlet 
— entitled  De  Auro — describing  its  preparation  in  1685.  The  mode  of 
making  this  substance  was  known  to  B.  Valentine  in  1603  ; and  to  J.  R. 
Glauber,  1660.  It  was  used  at  that  time  for  colouring  glass  and  enamels. 
The  colour  of  purple  of  Cassius  is  due  to  the  precipitation  of  finely  divided 
gold  on  the  stannic  hydroxide.  Similar  colours  are  made  by  precipitating 
gold  on  magnesium,  calcium,  and  barium  hydroxides,  barium  sulphate, 
zirconium  oxide,  alumina,  lead  sulphate,  and  chma  clay.  Purple  of  Cassius 
remains  as  a residue  when  alloys  of  gold,  and  tin  with  a large  excess  of  silver, 
are  treated  with  nitric  acid  ; and  when  a gold-tin  alloy  is  vaporized  in  air. 
The  tin  burns  to  stannic  oxide,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  stained  by  the 
condensation  of  the  vapour  of  metallic  gold.  The  old  view  that  purple  of 
Cassius  is  a compound  of  tin  oxide  and  aurous  oxide  has  been  abandoned. 
A “ purple  of  Cassius  ” has  been  prepared  with  platinum  in  place  of  gold. 

§ 9.  Copper,  Silver  and  Gold — Oxides  and  Hydroxides. 

The  three  monoxides  Cu.^0,  Ag20,  and  Au^.O,  are  here  indicated  in  the 
order  of  their  stabihty.  Cuprous  oxide,  CU2C),  is  the  most  stable  of  the 
copper  oxides.  It  is  formed  by  heating  copper  or  copper  oxide  in  air  to 
a high  temperature  ; silver  oxide,  Ag.^O,  decomposes  between  250°  and 
300° ; and  aurous  oxide,  Au.^O,  decomposes  at  about  250°.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  the  hydroxides.  The  heats  of  formation  of  copper  and 
silver  monoxides  are  : Cu.^O,  40'8  Cals.  ; AgoO,  5‘9  Cals.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  silver  oxide  is  decomposed  at  a red  heat,  silver  appears  to  unite 
with  oxygen  to  form  Ag20  at  about  1400°,  and  unless  very  rapidly  cooled, 
it  will  decompose  at  the  lower  temperature.  This  phenomenon  is  con- 
nected with  the  inversion  of  the  thermal  value  of  reactions  at  elevated 
temperatures  previously  discussed. 

A series  of  well-defined  salts  corresponding  with  AgjO  are  known — ■ 
silver  nitrate,  AgNOa  ; silver  sulphate,  Ag2S04,  etc.  With  the  exception 
of  silver  carbonate,  AgoCO.j,  these  salts  do  not  appear  to  be  hydrolyzed 
by  water.  Cuprous  sulphite  and  cuprous  thiosulphate — CU2SO3  and 
CU2S2O3 — are  known ; cuprous  sulphate,  CU2SO4,  probably  exists  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  cupric  sulphate  in  the  presence  of  metallic  copper : 
Cu  + CuS04^Cu2.S04.  This  action,  however,  must  be  very  slight  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  in  the  case  of  ammoniacal  solutions,  a colour- 
less crystalline  salt,  Cu2S0.j.4NH3.H20,  has  been  isolated.  If  methyl 
sulphate,  (CH3)2S04,  be 'brought  in  contact  with  cuprous  oxide,  in  the 
absence  of  water,  at  160°,  cuprous  sulphate  is  fonned : (CH3)2S04  + Cu^O 
= CU.3S0.1  + (CH3)20.  The  salt  is  washed  with  ether,  and  it  is  fairly 
stable  if  moisture  be  absent.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  cuprous  chloride, 
CuCl,  is  formed ; with  dilute  nitric  acid,  cupric  nitrate ; and  with  sulphuric 
acid,  cupric  sulphate  ; and  aurous  oxide,  AU2O,  like  cuprous  oxide, 
exhibits  little  tendency  to  form  salts.  Aurous  sulphite  and  aurous  thi- 
sulphate  have  been  reported,  but  they  are  probably  solutions  of  colloidal 
gold  reduced  by  sulphur  dioxide  or  by  thiosulphate. 

Cuprous  oxide  is  precipitated  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  an  alkaline 
cuprous  salt  is  reduced  by  glucose  or  by  an  arsenite ; and  it  is  also 
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precipitated  as  a yellow  powder  when  an  alkaline  hydroxide  is  added  to 
a cuprous  salt.  Silver  salts  under  the  same  conditions  give  a chocolate- 
brown  powder  which  is  somewhat  hydrated.  It  is  not  silver  hydroxide, 
AgOH ; but  is  probably  argentous  oxide,  Ag.^O.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water  (one  part  of  the  oxide  dissolves  in  nearly  3000  parts  of  water)  ; the 
solution  has  an  alkaUne  reaction  and  metallic  taste.  Silver  oxide  is  reduced 
by  hydrogen  pei’oxide  to  metallic  silver,  and  it  rapidly  oxidizes  sulphur,  red 
phosphorus,  arsenic  sulphide,  and  antimony  sulphide  often  with  incan- 
descence. Both  silver  and  copper  monoxides — Ag.,0  and  CU2O — when 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  On 
standing,  the  silver  oxide  solution  deposits  black  shining  crystals  of 
“ fulminating  silver,”  which  is  explosive,  particularly  when  dry.  It  is 
often  stated  to  be  silver  nitride,  Ag.,N.  Aurous  hydroxide,  AuOH,  is 
said  to  be  formed  when  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  aurous  bromide. 
The  violet-brown  coloured  solution  may  contain  aurous  oxide  in  colloidal 
suspension.  The  coagulated  powder  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alkalies.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cupric  oxide,  CuO,  is  formed  as  a black  hygroscopic  powder  when 
copper  is  heated  in  air  or  in  oxygen,  or  by  the  calcination  of  copper  nitrate, 
Carbonate,  or  hydroxide.  When  heated  to  a high  temperature,  cupric 
oxide  cakes,  fuses,  and  decomposes  giving  a mixture  of  cuprous  and 
cupric  oxides  and  finally  cuprous  oxide.  Cupric  oxide,  when  heated,  is 
reduced  to  the  metal  by  reducing  agents — hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrogen,  etc.  When  an  alkaline  hydroxide  is  added  to  a cold  solution 
of  a cupric  salt,  pale  blue  cupric  hydroxide,  Cu(OH)2,  is  precipitated. 
If  the  Uquid  be  boiled,  a black  substance  is  formed,  possibly  a mixture  of 
Cu(OH)2  and  CU2O.  It  is  difficult  to  wash  away  the  alkalies  from  the  blue 
precipitate.  Boiling  water  converts  it  into  cupric  oxide.  The  blue  pre- 
cipitate is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  alkah,  forming  a blue  solution.  The 
solution  of  cupric  hydroxide,  Cu(OH)2,  in  aqueous  ammonia  is  called 
Schiveilzer's  reagent.  It  dissolves  cellulose  (cotton  wool,  filter  paper, 
etc.).  A ccUulose-like  substance  is  reprecipitated  when  the  solution  is 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Auric  oxide,  AU2O3. — Silver  has  been  reported  to  form  an  oxide  corre- 
sponding with  cupric  oxide.  When  a solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
is  added  to  a boihng  solution  of  gold  chloride  a bro-wn  powder— auric 
oxide,  AU2O3 — is  precipitated.  If  the  solution  is  cold,  an  orange-coloured 
precipitate  of  auric  hydroxide,  Au(OH)3,  separates.  This  is  dehydrated 
at  100°,  forming  AuO.OH ; at  160°,  a dark  chestnut-bro^vn  auro-auric  oxide, 
AuO,  is  formed ; and  finally  auric  oxide,  AU2O3.  At  250°  auric  oxide 
decomposes  into  its  elements.  Auric  hydroxide  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
alkali,  forming  a complex  salt,  potassium  aurate,  KAUO2,  which  is  preci- 
pitated by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  aurates  arc  crystalline  salts 
somewhat  unstable,  and  soluble  in  water.  Auric  oxide  is  almost  always 
acidic,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  auric  acid.  Under  special  condi- 
tions it  shows  feebly  basic  properties,  forming  unstable  oxy-acid  salts  like 
auric  nitrate,  Au(N03)j  > auric  sulphate,  Au2(S04)3,  The  oxide 

AuO  is  supposed  to  be  an  aurous  aurate — AuO.AuOj.  Auric  oxide, 
AU2O3,  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a complex  acid — hydro- 
chloroauric  acid,  HAuCl^ — which  forms  a series  of  complex  salts,  chloro- 
aurates.  The  chloride  AuCLj  is  supposed  to  be  aurous  chloroaurate. 
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AU.AUCI4.  When  a solution  of  gold  chloride  is  treated  with  ammonia,  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  explosive  “ fulminating  gold  ” is  obtained.  Its 
molecular  composition  is  somewhat  uncertain  ; its  empirical  composition 
is  said  to  be  AuN2H^.3H20. 

Copper  is  said  to  form  a copper  suboxide,  CU4O,  w'hen  an  alkaline 
solution  of  cupric  chloride  is  reduced  with  stannous  chloride ; and  silver 
is  said  to  form  silver  suboxide,  Ag40,  w'hcn  silver  citrate  is  reduced  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  at  100°  ; extracted  -with  water ; and  treated  -with 
potassium  hydroxide.  Gold,  apparently,  does  not  form  a similar  sub- 
oxide. The  alleged  suboxides  may  be  mixtures  of  the  respective  metals 
with  higher  oxides. 

Copper  peroxide,  CUO2,  is  formed  as  a yello\vish-brown  powder  when  a 
dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  acts  upon  cupric  hydroxide.  It  is 
unstable,  and  w'hen  treated  vt-ith  dilute  acids,  it  gives  cupric  salts  and 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Hence  it  is  probably  a superoxide  -\vith  the  consti- 
tution Cu<^ 

Silver  peroxide,  black  powder  which  collects  at  the  anode 

when  silver  nitrate  is  electrolyzed  is  considered  to  be  silver  pemitrate, 
AgN04,  and  this  soon  decomposes,  forming  a silver  peroxide.  Wlien  dis- 
solved in  acids,  silver  peroxide  gives  oxygen  or  ozone ; and  when  slowly 
acted  upon  by  water  it  gives  hydrogen  peroxide : Ag202  -f  H2O  = Ag20 
-f  H.,02.  Hence  Mcndeleeff  would  consider  it  to  be  a superoxide : 
Ag— 0 — 0— Ag.  Silver  peroxide  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia  wth  the 
evolution  of  nitrogen  : 3Ag202  2NH2  = 3Ag20  + 3H2O  -f  Nj.  Gold 
does  not  give  a peroxide.  When  potassium  persulphate  resicts  wth 
silver  phosphate,  argentic  oxide  -with  the  ultimate  composition  AgO  is 
formed.  This  does  not  give  hydrogen  peroxide  mth  acids,  and  it  appears 
to  be  a basic  oxide  resembling  cupric  oxide,  CuO.  The  same  oxide  seems 
to  be  formed  when  silver  is  used  as  anode  in  the  electrolysis  of  \vater  in 
an  alkaline  solution.  If  the  solution  be  acid,  a silver  sesquioxide,  Ag203, 
is  said  to  be  formed. 


§ 10.  The  Family  Relationship  of  Copper,  Silver,  and  Gold. 

These  three  elements  are  generally  classed  together  in  so-called  “ syste- 
matic chemistry,”  and  they  are  furthermore  considered  to  be  related  -with 
the  alkali  metals.  The  copper  group  of  elements  is  generally  linked  with 
the  alkali  metals  by  the  scheme  indicated  in  the  margin,  which 
starts  with  the  elements  with  the  lowest  atomic  weights. 
The  fault  with  the  scheme  is  that  it  makes  the  relationship 
appear  far  closer  than  is  indicated  by  known  facts.  If  we 
recall  the  relationship  between  the  members  of,  say,  the  alkali 
metals,  and  the  halogen  families,  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  members  of  this  so-called  family  and  wdth  the  alkali 
metals  is  strikingly  obscure.  The  student  might  w'ell  inquire 
wdiy  those  elements  are  grouped  together  at  all,  and  copnt 
reasons  might  be  urged  for  grouping  gold  w'ith  platinum,  silvei 
palladium,  and  copper  ■with  mercury.  The  reason  ■why  this  is  not 
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done  ■will  appear  when  we  take  a general  survey  of  aU  the  elements. 
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1 Returning  to  the  elements  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  the  physical  properties 
I may  be  tabulated  : 


Table  XXVI. — Physical  Propeuties  of  Copper,  Silver,  and  Gold. 


Copper. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Atomic  weight  .... 
Specific  gravity  .... 
Atomic  volume  .... 
Melting  point  .... 

63-6 

8-93 

7-07 

1082-6° 

107-88 

1-049 

1-021 

960-0° 

197-2 

19-266 

10-11 

1062-4° 

In  malleabihty,  ductility,  and  tenacity,  silver  is  intermediate  between 
I copper  and  gold.  While  the  large  atomic  volume  of  the  alkali  metals 
was  associated  with  great  chemical  activity  and  affinity  for  oxygen,  the 
low  atomic  volume  of  these  elements  is  related  with  their  weak  affinity 
for  oxygen,  etc.  Copper,  for  instance,  is  alone  oxidized  in  air.  Silver 
appears  to  be  uni-,  bi-,  and  ter-valent,  but  copper  is  both  uni-  and  bi- 
valent, and  gold  is  uni-  and  ter-valent.  Hence  these  three  elements 
have  univalency  in  common  with  the  alkali  metals.  Silver  seems  to  be 
related  with  copper  through  argentic  oxide,  AgO,  where  silver  appears  to 
be  bi- valent ; with  gold,  through  silver  sesquioxide,  Ag.^Oa ; and  with  the 
alkalies  through  argentous  oxide,  Ag.,0.  The  haloids  of  the  alkalies  are 
all  soluble  in  water,  and  are  not  hydrolyzed  by  water.  Copper  and  silver 
form  sparingly  soluble  haloids,  and  the  haloids  of  copper  and  gold,  not 
silver,  are  hydrolyzed  by  water.  The  oxides  and  hydroxides  of  the 
alkalies  are  strongly  basic  ; the  oxides  and  hydroxides  of  copper  and 
gold  are  feebly  basic,  and  they  accordingly  form  basic  salts.  The  alkali 
metals  do  not  form  complex  salts,  whereas  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  form 
many  complex  salts. 


Questions. 

1.  Describe  the  successive  phenomena  observed  when  ammonium  hydroxide 
solution  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  indicate  by 
formulae  or  equations  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  occur. — Masaachusetia 
Polytechnic  Inat.,  U.S.A. 

2.  — (o)  In  the  laboratory  you  passed  dry  hydrogen  over  copper  oxide  which 

was  heated  in  a tube.  How  does  this  experiment  illustrate  an  analytical  reaction  j 
a synthetic  reaction  ; oxidation  and  reduction  ? (6)  If  you  started  with  an 

Unknown  mixture  of  copper  oxide  and  copper,  say  10  grams,  and  after  heating 
and  passing  hydrogen  over  it,  the  resulting  weight  of  pure  copper  was  9"  2 grams, 
how  much  of  the  original  weight  of  the  10  grams  was  copper  oxide  and  how  much 
was  metallic  copper  ? — Worceater  Polytechnic  Inat.,  U.S.A. 

3.  — (a)  Show  the  analogy  between  the  reactions  of  copper  on  nitric  acid  and 

copper  on  sulphuric  acid.  (6)  What  products  are  formed  from  the  concentrated 
sulphurie  acid  when  the  latter  is  warmed  with  potassium  iodide  ? (e)  What 

reason  have  you  for  thinking  that  no  nascent  hydrogen  is  formed  in  the  reactions 
mentioned  under  (a)  ? — Amherst  Coll.,  U.S.A. 

4.  It  is  desired  to  obtain  pure  copper  nitrate,  the  only  source  of  copper  at 
hand  being  a complex  solution  of  load,  cadmium,  copper,  and  mercurous  nitrates. 
Using  this  solution  os  the  source  of  the  copper,  how  may  a new  solution  of  copper 
nitrate  be  prepared  ? — Maaaachuaetta  Inst,  of  Technology,  U.S.A. 

6.  An  unknown  quantity  of  potassium  bromoaurate,  KAuBr,,  on  being  heated, 
loft  9'9246  grams  of  a mixture  of  metallic  gold  and  potassium  bromide.  The  mass 
on  being  treated  with  water  left  6’ 18997  grams  of  gold.  The  solution  of  KBr 
required  3" 38640  grams  of  silver  for  total  precipitation  by  Stas’  method,  and 
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afforded  6-89143  grams  of  silver  bromide.  These  data  afford  three  independent 
values  for  the  atomic  weight  of  gold,  which  you  are  required  to  calculate 
(K  = 39-03  : H = 1 ; O = 15-96  • Br  = 79-76  • Ag  = 107  66).— Science  and  Art 
Dept. 

6.  What  takes  place  when  hydrogen  is  passed  over  red  hot  copper  oxide? 
How  has  this  reaction  been  applied  to  determine  (a)  the  composition  of  water, 
(6)  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  ? What  special  precautions  must  be  observed 
in  each  case  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  results? — London  Univ. 

7.  A chemical  manufacturer  gives  out  a kiloOTam  of  metallic  silver  to  be  made 
into  silver  chloride ; how  much  silver  chloride  ought  to  be  returned  by  the  workman, 
supposing  the  average  yield  is  99-8  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  ? 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Sulphur  and  its  Hydrogen  Compounds 


Atomic  weight,  S = 32-07  ; molecular  weight  of  solid,  Sg  — 256-56  ; of  vapour 
1000°  So  = 64-14.  Melting  point  of  rhombic  sulphur,  113-115  ; monoclmic 
’ - - ■ •••  444-6°.  Relative  vapour  density  depends  on 


at 

sulphur,  119°- 120°;  boiling  point 
temperature  (air  = 1),  6-6  to  2-2 


§ I.  Sulphur — Occurrence  and  Preparation. 

The  element  sulphur  has  been  known  from  the  beginning  of  history.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  in  Homer.  It  was  placed  among  the  elements 
by  Lavoisier,  but  for  some  time  previously  it  was  regarded  as  “the 
principle  of  fire.”  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  sulveri  through 
the  Latin  mlpkurium. 

Occurrence.— Sulphur  is  widely  distributed  in  nature  both  as  free  and 
as  combined  sulphur.  Deposits  of  free  or  native  sulphur  occur  in  volcanic 
districts,  Iceland,  Italy  (Romagna,  Marken,  Tuscany,  Campania,  and 
Calabria),  Sicily  (chiefly  in  the  south),  Greece  (Island  of  Milo),  Russia, 
Austria-Hungary  (Radoboj  and  Swoscowice),  South  France,  Spain,  Asia 
Minor,  Persia,  India,  Palestine,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Japan  (Sulphur  Island), 
New  Zealand  (White  Island,  etc.).  United  States  (Louisiana,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Wyoming,  Texas),  Mexico  (Popocatapetl),  Chili,  Peru,  etc. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  native  sulphur  : (1)  The  solfataric  type  ^ 
found  in  lava  fissures  and  in  extinct  volcanic  vents  (Japan,  Mexico). 
Deposits  of  this  type  are  forming  at  the  present  day  in  volcanic  districts 
from  the  mutual  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide  which 
occur  among  volcanic  gases.  (2)  The  gypsum  type.  The  sulphur  appears 
to  have  been  liberated  from  gypsum  by  the  reducing  action  of  bituminous 
matters  found  associated  with  the  gypsum.  Caleium  sulphide  is  probably 
formed  from  the  sulphate ; and  this,  by  the  action  of  water  and  earbon 
dioxide  forms  sulphur,  calcium  carbonate  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  The 
Sicilian  deposits  and  perhaps  the  more  important  sulphur  deposits  are  of 
this  type. 

Sulphur  is  also  a product  of  the  life  action  of  certain  bacteria — Beggiatoa  alba 
and  Chromatium  Okeini.  Just  as  plants  and  animals  derive  energy  and  heat  by 
the  oxidation  of  carbon,  so  do  these  bacteria  appear  to  get  their  energy  and  heat 
by  the  oxidation  of  sulphur.  It  is  estimated  that  26  per  cent,  of  their  body  is 
sulphur.  The  sulphur  occurs  in  the  bodies  of  some  varieties  as  small  granules. 
The  bacteria  theory  of  the  origin  of  sulphur  assumes  that  some  sulphur  beds  have 
been  formed  by  these  organisms. 


' Solfatnra — a volcanic  vent  or  volcanic  area  which  gives  off  sulphurous 
vapours,  steam,  etc.,  and  which  probably  represents  the  last  stages  of  volcanic 
activity. 
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Many  important  metallic  ores  are  sulphides,  that  is,  compounds  of 
sulphur  with  one  or  more  metals.  Thus,  galena  (lead  sulphide,  PbS) ; 
zinc  blende  (zinc  sulphide,  ZnS) ; cinnabar  (mercury  sulphide,  HgS) ; 
slibnite  (antimony  sulphide,  Sb2S3) ; copper  pyrites  (CujS,  Fe^Sg) ; irmi 
pyrites  (iron  sulphide,  FeS.^),  etc.  Some  important  sulphates  also  con- 
tain sulphur,  e.g.  gypsum  (calcium  sulphate,  CaSO.j) ; heavy  spar  (barium 
sulphate,  BaSO^),  etc. 

Sulphur  occurs  in  many  organic  compounds,  and  in  animal  and  vege- 
table products : onions,  garlic,  mustard,  horseradish,  hair,  many  oils, 
eggs,  proteids,  etc.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  found  in  the  water  of  many 
sulphur  springs. 

The  extraction  of  crude  sulphur. — A little  sulphur  is  obtained  from 
iron  pyrites  ; from  the  by-products  in  Leblanc’s  soda  process  (q.v.) ; and 
from  the  spent  oxide  of  gasworks  {q.v.).  Probably  90  per  cent,  of  the 
sulphur  used  in  the  world  comes  from  Sicily.  The  “ sulphur  earth  ” in 
Sicily  occurs  in  lodes  mixed  with  hmestone  and  gypsum.  The  amount  of 
sulphur  in  “ workable  ” ore  varies  from  8 up  to  about  25  per  cent.  The 


Fia.  147. — Calcarono  or  Sulphur  Kiln  (Diagrammatic  Section). 


sulphur  is  separated  by  heating  the  ore,  and  allowing  the  molten  sulphur 
to  flow  away  from  the  mineral  impurities.  This  is  effected  by  stacking 
the  ore  on  the  sloping  floor.  Fig.  147,  of  a circular  kiln  tvithout  a permanent 
roof.  The  kilns  are  called  calcaroni.  In  stacking  the  ore,  air  spaces  are 
left  at  intervals  to  serve  for  ventilation.  The  stack  is  covered  with 
powdered  or  burnt  ore.  The  sulphur  is  ignited  near  the  bottom.  A portion 
of  the  sulphur  acts  as  fuel,  and  melts  the  remainder  which  collects  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  inclined  bottom  of  the  kiln.  After  about  five  days,  a 
plug  at  the  lower  end  of  the  kiln  is  removed,  and  the  sulphur  is  run  into 
small  wooden  moulds.  The  opening  is  closed  to  be  reopened  day  by  day 
until,  in  from  three  to  five  more  days,  the  sulphur  ceases  to  flow. 

About  one-third  of  the  sulphur  is  lost  in  the  calcarone  system  of  ex- 
traction. It  is,  however,  cheaper  to  u.se  the  sulphur  as  a fuel  than  to  im- 
port coal.  The  loss,  however,  is  excessive  even  then,  and  in  consequence, 
the  calcarone  method  is  being  displaced  by  more  economical  kilns 
Gill’s  kilns — which  are  worked  in  sets.  The  products  of  combustion  from 
one  kiln  pass  into  the  adjacent  kiln  and  there  do  some  work  before 
escaping  into  the  atmosphere.  In  H.  Frasch’s  method  (1891),  used  at 
Louisiana,  the  sulphur  is  melted  hi  situ.  Pipes  are  driven  into  the  sand 
and  superheated  water  is  forced  into  the  lode.  The  molten  sulphur 
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• collects  in  a central  well  from  whioh  it  is  raised  to  the  surface  by 
*i  compressed  air. 

■ The  purification  or  refining  of  crude  sulphur. — The  crude  sulphur 
;j  from  the  kilns — also  called  “brimstone” — is  graded  and  put  on  the 
:l  market.  It  may  be  afterwards  purified  by  distillation  from  a retort  which 
i opens  into  a large  brickwork  chamber.  The  sulphur  vapour  condenses  in 
i the  chamber.  The  first  lot  of  vapour  sublimes  as  a light  powder  on  the 
j walls.  This  powder  is  called  floivers  of  sulphur.  As  the  condensing 
i chamber  gets  hot,  the  condensed  sulphur  melts  and  collects  on  the  floor 
I as  a liquid  which  is  drawn  off  from  time  to  time  and  cast  into  largo 
wooden  moulds — rock  sulphur ; or  in  cyhndrical  wooden  moulds — roll 
■j  sulphur. 

• Uses. — Crude  sulphur  is  used  in  making  sulphur  dioxide  for  bleaching 
i straw,  wool,  etc. ; for  the  manufacture  of  sulphites  for  bleaching  wood 
i;  fibres,  etc.  ; and  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  used  in 

making  carbon  disulphide.  Purified  sulphur  is  used  in  making  gunpowder, 
matches,  colours,  vulcanite,  etc.;  and  also  medicinally.  Mowers  of 
sulphur  is  used  as  an  insecticide  and  fungicide. 


§ 2.  Rhombic,  Octahedral,  or  o-Sulphur. 


ij 

I 


Ordinary  sulphur  is  a pale-yellow  brittle  solid,  without  taste  or  smell. 
At  — 50°  the  sulphur  is  almost  colourless.  Sulphur  is  commonly  found 
in  rhombic  or  octahedral  crystals 
wth  a specific  gravity  varying 
from  2'03  to  2’06.  It  is  a bad 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 

If  a stick  of  roll  sulphur  be  held 
in  the  hand  it  begins  to  crackle 
and  breaks  ownng  to  unequal  ex- 
pansion by  the  heat.  Sulphur  is 
practically  insoluble  in  water ; 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
glycerine ; more  soluble  in 
essential  oils  ; and  readily  soluble 
in  sulphur  chloride,  S2CI.2,  and 
carbon  disulphide,  CvS.^.  For 
instance,  100  grams  of  carbon 
disulphide  at  0°  dissolve  22  grams 
of  sulphur ; at  20°,  41  "8  grams  : 
and  at  40°,  100  grams.  If  the 
solution  in  chloroform  or  carbon 
disulphide  be  allowed  to  stand  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  crystals  of  sulphur  are  deposited  as  the  solvent 
evaporates.  The  appearance  of  the  crystals  is  .shown  by  the  photograph. 
Fig.  148.  An  ideal  crystal  is  sketched  in  outline.  About  60  or  70  per 
cent,  of  flowers  of  sulphur  consists  of  these  crystals.  Native  sulphur  also 
occurs  in  this  form.  The  crystals  are  quite  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
This  crystalline  form  of  sulphur  is  called  “ a-sulphur,”  “ rhombic  sulphur,” 
or  “octahedral  sulphur.”  Nearly  thirty  different  crystalline  modifications 
of  the  rhombic  type  of  crystalline  sulphur  have  been  reported.  And  this 


Fio.  148. — Rhombic  or  a-sulpliur. 
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fact  leaves  us  some  misgivings  about  the  rigid  exactness  of  R.  J.  Hauy’s 
law  (p.  173). 

Sulphur  unites  with  oxygen  when  heated  in  air.  It  ignites  at  about 
363°,  and  at  about  282°  if  heated  in  oxygen.  The  vapour  of  sulphur 
ignites  at  about  285°  in  air.  At  100°  sulphur  is  oxidized  in  oxygen  gas 
at  a measurable  rate.  Oxidation,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  can  be 
detected.  Finely  divided  sulphur  oxidizes  slowly  in  moist  air,  forming 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  Hence  these  two  acids  can  nearly  always 
be  detected  in  commercial  flowers  of  sulphur,  while  roll  sulphur  is  almost 
free  from  these  acids.  Sulphur  also  unites  readily  with  many  metals, 
forming  sulphides.  Heat  is  usually  required  to  start  the  reaction.  The 
combination  is  often  attended  with  incandescence.  Examples  with  iron 
and  zinc  have  been  indicated  on  p.  20.  A strip  of  copper  introduced  into 
the  vapour  of  sulphur  enters  into  combination  with  vivid  combustion. 
Sulphur  combines  with  carbon  at  a red  heat,  forming  carbon  disulphide 
— CS2  ; with  chlorine  at  the  boiling  point  of  sulphur ; and  with  hydrogen 
at  the  same  temperature. 

§ 3.  Monoclinic,  Prismatic,  or  /3-Sulphur. 

In  1823  E.  Mitscherlich  announced  the  fact  that  the  element  sulphur 
can  be  crystallized  in  two  distinct  forms ; and  concluded  that  a substance, 

whether  simple  or  compound, 
may  assume  two  different 
crystalline  forms,  p.  179.  If,  say, 
600  grams  of  sulphur  be  melted  in 
a clay  or  porcelain  crucible  and 
the  mass  allowed  to  stand  until 
a surface  crust  is  formed,  beauti- 
ful long  prismatic  needle  - like 
crystals  of  waxy  yellow  sulphur 
will  be  found  to  have  gro^vn  on 
the  walls  of  the  crucible,  and  on 
the  underside  of  the  crust  when 
the  crust  is  pierced,  and  the  still 
fluid  sulphur  is  poured  away. 
These  monochnic  prisms  of  sulphur 
have  many  properties  different 
from  ordinary  rhombic  sulphur 
just  discussed.  The  specific 
gravity,  for  instance,  is  1‘93,  in- 
stead of  2 '04;  and  the  melting 
point  is  120°  in  place  of  115°.  Both  varieties  are  soluble  in  carbon 
disulphide.  Some  crystals  of  monoclinic  sulphur  are  illustrated  in  Fig. 
149  along  with  an  outline  sketch  of  an  ideally  perfect  crj^stal.  This 
form  of  sulphur  is  called  “ /3-sulphur,”  “ monoclinic  sulphur,”  or  “ prismatic 
sulphur.” 

In  about  a day’s  time,  the  monoclinic  prisms  become  light  yellow, 
opaque,  brittle,  and  crumble  into  powder  at  the  slightest  touch.  The 
grains  of  powder  are  small  rhombic  crystals  of  o-sulphur.  If  the  rhombic 
crystals  be  kept  a few  hours  between  108°  and  112°,  they  also  become 
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opaque  and  change  to  a friable  crumbling  mass  of  monoclinic  prisms. 
The  two  reactions  are  thus  reversible.  Experiment  shows  that  the  mono- 
clinic prisms  are  unstable  below  94-5°,  and  slowly  pass  into  the  rhombic 
variety.  The  change  is  accelerated  by  wetting  the  monoclmic  prisms  with 
carbon  disulphide,  or  by  bringing  the  monoclinic  sulphur  in  contact  with 
a crystal  of  the  rhombic  variety.  Conversely,  the  rhombic  sulphur  is 
unstable  above  94-5°,  and  slowly  passes  into  the  monoclinic  variety.  \\  ith 
the  notation  previously  employed,  the  change  is  symbolized  : 

94.50  9^0 

Srhombio  ” ^monoclinic  5 

Hence,  94-5°  is  a transition  temperature.  nr-  u r 1 

The  monoclinic  crystals  just  indicated  were  studied  by  E.  Mitscheilich 
in  1823.  There  are,  however,  two  other  varieties  of  monoclinic  crystals 
with  angles  somewhat  diSerent  from  the  variety  just  m 

indicated.  In  1884,  D.  Gernez  prepared  what  he  called 
“ soufre  nacre,”  nacreous  sulphur — from  the  French 
7iocre,  mother-of-pearl — as  follo^v8 ; — 

Heat  sulphur  in  a sealed  tube  with  benzene,  or  toluene,  Fiu-  . ^^°*^®*^*^* 
carbon  disulphide,  alcohol,  etc. , so  that  there  is  no  undissolved  ouipnu  . 

sulphur  in  the  tube  when  the  tube  is  hot.  Then  immerse 

one  end  of  the  tube  in  a freezing  mixture  formed,  say,  by  dissolving  ammonium 
nitrate  in  cold  water.  Long  nacreous  flakes  separate  at  the  cold  end  of  the  tube 
and  gradually  extend  into  the  remaining  solution. 

An  ideal  monoclinic  ciystal  of  nacreous  sulphur  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  150.  Similar  crystals  were  made  by  E.  Mitscherlich  in  1823  by 
the  following  method : — 

Saturate  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  with  sulphur  ; filter  off  the 
clear  reddish  coloured  supernatant  liquid,  and,  after  adding  a little  more  alcohol, 
let  the  solution  stand  for  some  time.  Needle- like  crystals  of  nacreous  sulphur 
grow  from  the  surface  of  the  solution. 

W.  Muthmann  (1890)  noticed  that  in  preparing  nacreous  sulphur  by  the 
method  just  indicated,  hexagonal  plates — tabular  sulphur — sometimes 
separate  from  the  solution  when  the  temperature  is 
about  5°,  but  not  about  14°.  These  crystals  also 
belong  to  the  monoclinic  system.  An  ideal  crystal 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  151.  Although  the  three  types 
of  crystals  just  named  belong  to  one  system,  the  in- 
terfacial angles  are  not  the  same.  Thus,  the  angle 
between  two  important  faces  of  one  of  the  crystals 
depicted  in  Fig.  149  is  84°  14' ; with  similar  faces  of  the  nacreous  crystals, 
Fig.  150,  88°  13' ; and  with  tabular  crystals.  Fig.  151,  75°  58'. 

The  rhombic  crystals  (Fig.  148)  are  sometimes  called  Muthmann’s  Si; 
the  monoclinic  crystals  (Fig.  149),  Muthmann’s  Su ; the  nacreous  crystals 
(Fig.  150),  Muthmann’s  Sm ; and  the  tabular  crystals  (Fig.  151), 
Muthmann’s  Siv.  In  addition  to  the  crystalline  varieties  of  sulphur  just 
considered,  two  others,  of  no  particular  importance  in  our  present  study, 
have  been  reported,  namely,  G.  Friedel’s  triclinic  sulphur  (1879),  and 
R.  'RngidVs  rhornbohcdral  sulphur  (1891).  When  an  element  or  compound 
exists  in  two  or  more  crystalline  forms  it  is  said  to  be  polymorphous — 
from  the  Greek  tto\vs  (polus),  many  ; and  fxoppii  (morphe),  form.  Hence 


Fig.  1.51. — Tabular 
Sulphur. 
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sulphur  is  polymorphous.  If  a substance  exists  in  two  different  crystal- 
line forms,  it  is  said  to  be  dimorphous — from  the  Greek  Sis  (dis),  twice. 
Ammonium  nitrate  and  calcium  carbonate  are  examples. 

§ 4.  Sulphur  and  the  Phase  Rule. 

By  plotting  the  vapour  pressure  curve  of  rhombic  sulphur  at  different 
temperatures,  we  get  the  curve  PO^,  Fig.  152  ; similarly,  by  plotting  the 
vapour  pressure  curve  of  monoclinic  sulphur,  we  get  the  curve  O1O2;  this 
variety  of  sulphur  melts  at  120°;  however,  by  continuing  the  vapour  pressure 
cui-ve  of  the  liquid,  we  get  02Q-  By  plotting  the  transition  points  of  rhombic 
sulphur  at  different  pressures,  we  get  the  curve  OiOj  ; and  by  plotting  the 
melting  point  of  monoclinic  sulphur  at  different  pressures,  we  get  the  curve 
0.,0^.  Monoclinic  sulphur  c.annot  exist  at  pressures  higher  than  that  repre- 


sented by  the  point  O3. 


945 114-5  120  Temperature 


Fig.  152. — Vapour  Pressure  of 
Sulphur. 


The  continuation  of  the  curve  O3N  represents  the 
effect  of  pressure  on  the  melting  point  of 
rhombic  sulphur.  This  dLagram,  Fig.  152, 
should  be  compared  with  Fig.  56  for  water. 
In  Fig.  152,  we  have  the  additional  com- 
plication corresponding  with  the  two  forms 
of  sulphur  now  under  consideration.  The 
phase  rule  enables  us  to  form  a very  clear 
idea  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 
When  the  condition  of  the  system  is  repre- 
sented by  a pressure  and  temperature 
corresponding  with  one  of  the  three  triple 
points — Op  Oj,  O3 — the  system  is  uni- 
variant, and  any  change  in  temperature 
or  pressure  will  lead  to  the  suppression  of 
one  of  the  three  phases  ; points  on  one  of 
the  curves— POp  Ofi2>  etc.— represent 

univariant  systems ; and  points  in  one  of 
the  three  regions — PQ,  QOJ^,  NO^P — 
It  will  of  course  bo  obvious  that  wo 

four  possible 


represent  bivariant  systems. 

are  here  dealing  with  the  one  component  sulphur,  and 
phases — sulphur  vapour  and  liquid,  and  rhombic  and  monoclinic  sulphur. 
Can  all  four  phases  exist  under  any  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure  in  a state  of  equilibrium  ? According  to  the  phase  rule,  the 
variance  of  such  a system  will  bel  — 4-f-2  = — 1.  This  is  an  impossible 
value.  Such  a system  would  not  bo  in  a state  of  true  equihbrium.  The 
metastable  states,  or  states  of  false  equilibrium  are  interesting.  The 
QO2  and  the  POj  curves  meet  at  a point  corresponding  with  the  tem- 
perature 114-5°.  This  is  the  melting  point  of  rhombic  sulphur.  If  the 
transformation  of  rhombic  to  monoclinic  were  very  fast,  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  state  the  melting  point  of  rhombic  sulphur,  because  it  would 
pass  into  the  monoclinic  form  before  a determination  could  be  made. 
upward  left-to-right  slopes  of^  the  curves  and  O2O2  correspond  ivith 

the  fact  that  the  melting  point  of  sulphur  is  raised  by  increasing  pressures. 
The  converse  was  true  in  the  case  of  ice.  Fig.  56,  and  in  consequence, 
the  corresponding  curve  sloped  the  opposite  way. 

' These  curves  are  exaggerated  in  the  diagram.  That,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  principles  under  discussion. 
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§ 5.  Amorphous  or  Colloidal  Sulphur. 

Sulphur  exists  in  at  least  two  different  colloidal  or  amorphous  condi- 
tions in  which  no  signs  of  crystallization  can  be  detected  under  the 
microscope.  The  term  amorphous  is  derived  from  the  Greek  a,  without ; 
!xop(pi]  (morphe),  form.  One  of  the  amorphous  forms  is  soluble  in  carbon 
disulphide,  the  other  is  not.  If  hydrogen  sulphide  be  passed  into  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  at  0°;  or  if  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sulphur  be  poured  into  water ; or  if  a saturated  solution  of 
sodium  thiosulphate  be  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  cooled  bo  10°,  colloidal,  soluble,  or  S-sulphur  is 
formed. 

Action  of  heat. — Sulphur  is  pale  yellow  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  almost  colourless  at  —50°,  and  at  100°  it  is  intense  yellow.  If  a 
piece  of  ordinary  rhombic  sulphur  be  gradually  heated  in  a test-tube,  the 
sulphur  crackles  and  falls  to  pieces  as  indicated  above.  As  the  temperature 
rises,  the  sulphur  melts  to  a clear,  hmpid,  amber-coloured  liquid  between 
113°  and  115°  ; the  colour  darkens,  and  the  liquid  loses  its  mobiUty,  until, 
at  about  162°,  the  mass  is  almost  black,  and  so  viscid  that  the  test-tube 
can  be  turned  upside  dowm  without  pouring  out  the  sulphur.  The  vis- 
cosity reaches  a maximum  at  about  180°,  for  as  the  temperature  rises  still 
higher,  the  dark  colour  remains,  but  the  mass  becomes  more  and  more 
mobile  until,  at  444'5°,  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  forming  a reddish  orange 
vapour.  If  the  liquid  be  allowed  to  eool,  the  sulphur  undergoes  the  same 
changes,  but  in  the  reverse  order.  If  the  vapour  be  heated  still  higher,  it 
becomes  deep  red  at  500°,  and  straw-yellow  at  about  650°. 

Molten  sulphur — a_  and  M-sulphur.- — If  sulphur,  heated  to  about 
350°,  be  poured  into  cold  water,  a tough  elastic  material  resembling 
indiarubber — called  plastic  sulphur — is  obtained.  Plastic  sulphur  is 
also  obtained  by  distilling  ordinary  sulphur  from  a glass  retort  and 
allowing  the  distilled  liquid  sulphur  to  flow  into  cold  water.  A 
long  continuous  thread  of  plastic  sulphur  is  then  obtained.  The  specific 
gravity  of  plastic  sulphur  is  about  P95,  nearly  the  same  as  monoclinic 
sulphur ; but  unlike  the  crystalline  varieties,  this  form  of  sulphur 
can  be  moulded  between  the  fingers,  and  drawn  into  somewhat  elastic 
threads.  Plastic  sulphur  is  a supercooled  liquid  which  has  been  hurried 
past  its  crystalhzing  temperature  and  cooled  so  low  that  it  has  formed 
a viscid  mass.  The  case  is  analogous  with  that  studied  on  p.  166 — 
supercooled  sodium  thiosulphate.  Plastic  sulphur  slowly  ^ crystallizes 
on  standing.  The  change  is  accelerated  by  rubbing  the  mass,  and  is 
fairly  rapid  if  the  mass  be  heated  to  about  100°.  The  latent  heat  of 
sohdification — corresponding  with  about  9‘4  Cals,  per  kilogram — is  evolved 
when  the  plastic  or  supercooled  sulphur  crystalhzes.  Amorphous  ‘ ‘ solids  ’ ' 
are  in  nearly  every  case  to  be  regarded  as  supercooled  liquids  which 
have  not  taken  up  the  stable  crystalline  condition. 

If  a-sulphur  be  melted  at  a low  temperature,  and  the  pale  yellow 
liquid  be  suddenly  chilled,  the  crystalline  product  is  almost  completely 
soluble  in  carbon  ^sulphide j while,  as  indicated  above,  if  the  dark  brown 
liquid  which  is  obtained  when  sulphur  is  heated  to  a higher  temperature, 
be  similarly  treated,  it  forms  an  amorphous  mass  almost  all  insoluble  in 


' A trace  of  iodine  retards  the  action. 
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carbon  disulphide.  It  is  therefore  inferred  that  molten  sulphur  contains 
a mixture  of  two  varieties  of  sulphur — the  pale  yellow  mobile  fluid,  called 
A-sulphur,  and  the  dark  brown  viscid  fluid  called  ^-sulphur.  When 
A-sulphur  solidifies  it  forms  crystalline  o-  or  /3-sulphur  soluble  in  earbon 
disulphide;  and  when  ^i-sulphur  solidifies  it  forms  an  amorphous  plastic 
mass  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  The  proportion  of  sulphur  soluble 
and  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  in  solidified  sulphur  depends  on  the 
relative  amounts  of  Sa  and  present  in  the  fluid  at  the  time  of  solidifi- 
cation. Experiment  shoAvs  that  there  is  a definite  relation  between  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  two  varieties  present  in  a system  in  equilibrium  at 
a definite  temperature.  Thus,  molten  sulphur  at  114'5°,  if  suddenly  con- 
gealed, furnishes  a mass  which  contains  the  equivalent  of  3’7  per  cent,  of 
/u-sulphur,  and  94'3  per  cent,  of  A-sulphur.  Ordinary  plastic  sulphur  con- 
tains the  equivalent  of  about  one  per  cent,  of  A-sulphur  and  99  |Xir  cent, 
of  M-sulphur.  Ordinary  flowers  of  sulphur  has  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
variety  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide ; the  remainder  is  insoluble.  The 
insoluble  form,  as  indicated  above,  slowly  passes  into  soluble  rhombic 
sulphur  on  keeping.  The  proportion  of  /u-sulphur  thus  appears  to  increase 
with  rising  temperatures,  and  for  each  temperature  there  appears  to  be  a 
definite  equilibrium  constant  corresponding  with  the  reversible  reaction : 
Sa^S;oi.  The  system  takes  some  time  to  attain  equilibrium  under  any 
given  eonditions.  The  presence  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  hydrogen  chloride 
retard,  Avhile  ammonia  accelerates  the  speed  of  the  change.  We  may  thus 
summarize  the  action  of  heat  on  the  different  forms  of  sulphur: 

94-6°  120°  160°  444-6°  1000° 

— S/3  — Sa  ^ Sg  ^ Sj 

Solid.  Liquid.  Vapour. 

Amorphous  sulphur  soluble  and  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide. — 
Let  slaked  hme  be  boiled  with  water  and  sulphur  for  some  time.  After 


Table  XXVII. — Varieties  of  Sulphur.  (To  face  page  401.) 


Variety. 

Carbon 

disul- 

phide. 

Water. 

Sp.gr. 

Synonyms. 

o 

.s 

Rhombic  . 

Soluble 

Insol. 

2-04 

Octahedral  S ; a-S ; Muth- 
mann’s  Si 

•s 

Monoclinic  needles 

Soluble 

Insol. 

1-93 

Prismatic  S ; /3-S  ; Muthmarm’s 

Sii 

Monoclinic  nacreous 

Soluble 

Insol. 

— 

Nacreous  S ; Muthmann’s  Sm 

^ Monoclinic  tabular 

Soluble 

Insol. 

— 

Tabular  S ; Muthmann’s  Siv 

, -r 

(Amorphous 

Soluble 

Insol. 



7-sulphur 

"o  < Amorphous 

Insol. 

Insol. 

1-966 

*^.2  (Soluble  . . . 

Soluble 

Soluble 

— 

S-sulphur 

r2 

' Fluid  A-S  . 

Solidifies  to  soluble  amorphous 
or  crystalline  S 

E 

1 Fluid  /i-S  . 

Solidifies  to  insoluble  amor- 
phous S 
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the  mixture  has  stood  to  allow  the  insoluble  matters  to  ^ttle,  decant  the 
clear  reddish  solution  of  calcium  polysulphide.  Add  a little  hydrochloric 
acid.  Calcium  chloride  is  formed,  and  finely  divided  milk  oj  mlphiir  is 
precipitated.  The  sulphur  remains  suspended  in  the  In^id  for  a long 
1 time  on  account  of  its  very  fine  state  of  subdivision.  This  sulphur  is 
I pale  yellow  in  colour,  it  is  said  to  contain  a non-crystalline  variety  of  sul- 
phur soluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  A certain  amount  of  the  variety 
(sp.  gr.  1-955)  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  is  formed  at  the  same  time; 
this  has  been  caUed  7-sulphur.  Several  other  sub-varieties  of  amorphous 
sulphur  are  known.  These  are  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  leading 
types  just  considered.  A complete  and  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
different  varieties  of  crystalline  and  amorphous  sulphur  is  not  yet  possible, 
j Those  indicated  above  are  tabulated  on  p.  400  (Table  XXVII.). 

j § 6.  The  Atomic  and  Molecular  Weights  of  Sulphur. 

ii  I.  Combining  weight.— J.  B.  Dumas  (1859)  and  J.  S.  Stas  (1867)  heated 
j silver  in  a tube  through  which  a current  of  sulphur  vapour  wa,s  passed. 

i The  excess  of  sulphur  was  distilled  off  in  a current  of  carbon  disulphide. 

! The  resulting  silver  sulphide  was  weighed.  It  was  found  that  100  grams  of 

silver  gave  114-85  grams  of  silver  sulphide.  Hence  Ag  : S = 100  ; 14-85. 
The  combining  weight  of  silver  ( oxygen  = 8)  is  107-88  ; hence  the  combining 
•ii  weight  of  sulphur  is  16-035.  Results  not  very  different  have  been  obtained 
i'  by  reducing  a kno-wm  amount  of  silver  sulphide  in  a current  of  hydrogen  ; 
i!  by  finding  the  amount  of  silver  in  silver  sulphate  ; by  converting  silver 
I!  sulphide  into  silver  chloride ; and  by  converting  sodium  carbonate  into 

ii  sodium  sulphate  (T.  W.  Richards,  1891). 

j 2.  Atomic  weight. — Applying  the  method  indicated  on  p.  62,  namely, 
:|  collecting  together  a number  of  volatile  compounds  of  sulphur  whose  vapour 
i|  density  is  known,  we  obtain  : 


Table  XXVIII. — Vapour  Densities  of  some  Volatile  Sulphur  Compounds. 


Volatile  compound. 

V apour 
density, 
H = 2. 

Composition  : 

molecular  weight  = vapour  density. 

Amount  of 
sulphur  in 
the  molecule. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  . 

34-07 

Sulphur  32-07  ; hydrogen  2-016 

32-07 

Sulphur  dioxide  . 

64-07 

Sulphur  32-07  ; oxygen  32-07 

32-07 

Sulphur  trioxide  . 

80-07 

Sulphur  32-07  ; oxygen  48-0 

32*07 

Sulphur  .... 

64-14 

Sulphur  64-14 

64*14 

Carbon  disulphide 

76-14 

Sulphur  64-14;  carbon  12-0 

64-14 

Phosphoric  .sulphide 

222-35 

Sulphur  160-35  ; phosphorus  62 -0 



I6O-35 

The  smallest  amount  of  sulphur  entering  into  the  composition  of  any 
of  these  molecules  lies  somewhere  between  32-01  and  32-14 ; the  best 
representative  value  is  taken  to  be  32-07  when  hydrogen  is  1-008;  oxygen, 
16  ; carbon,  12-0  ; phosphorus,  31-0.  Hence  this  number  represents 
the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  accurate  deter- 
minations of  the  density  of  sulphur  dioxide.  This  is  64-07.  Hence  if 
oxygen  be  16,  sulphur  must  be  32-07. 

3.  Molecular  weight. — At  about  500°  the  vapour  density  of  sulphur 
is  nearly  6-6  (air=l).  This  corresponds  with  the  molecule  Sy.  By 

2 D 


!• 

il 
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raising  the  temperature  or  reducing  the  pressure,  the  vapour  density 
gradually  diminishes  until,  at  1000°,  it  reaches  2-2,  corresponding  vith 
the  molecule  S^.  The  vapoiir  density  then  remains  constant,  up  to  about 
1700°  ; at  about  2000°  the  vapour  density  corresponds  with  a jmrtial 
dissociation  of  8^  into  atoms  S,  thus  resembling  the  behaviour  of  iodine 
above  1000°.  It  may  be  that  at  temperatures  intermediate  between  1000° 

and  500°,  some  or  aU  of  the  molecules 
S„,  Sg,  S4,  and  85  are  present,  but  the 
curve  is  steadily  depressed  with  rising 
temperatures,  and  it  shows  no  signs  of 
flattening  such  as  might  be  expected  if 
any  particular  type  of  molecule  pre- 
dominated throughout  any  particular 
range  of  temperature.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  graph  of  the  vapour 
density  of  sulphur  at  different  teni- 
Temperature  peratures  sho^vn  in  Fig.  153.  The 

no  163—Vapour  Density  of  Sulphur,  freezing  and  boiUng  point  methods 

^ for  the  determination  of  moleculai 

weights,  indicated  by  examples  pp.  217  and  218,  show  that  the  molecule 
of  sulphur  is  Sg.  H.  Erdmann  (1908)  represents  the  molecules  of  the  two 
different  forms  of  crystelline  sulphur  graphically  by^he  formulae  : 


100 

■I 

^BO 


k. 


600'  800°  1000°  1200°  1*00° 


S=S=S=S 


s=s-s=s 


s=s=s=s  s=s-s=s 

/3-Sulphur.  a-Sulphur. 

The  former  is  supposed  to  represent  monoclinic  sulphur,  and  the  latter 
rhombic  sulphur.  The  experimental  evidence  upon  which  these  formulae 
are  based  is  very  flimsy.  The  molecules  of  both  forms  by  the  freezmg  and 
boiling  point  methods  give  the  same  results  : Sg. 

§ 7.  Allotropy. 

The  relation  between  ozone  and  oxygen  and  between  the  different 
forms  of  sulphur  must  be  interesting.  Ozone  and  oxygen  contain  but  one 

elemental  form  of 

matter.  This  was 
proved  on  p.  189. 
The  different 
modifications  of 
sulphur  likewise 
contain  but  one 
elemental  form  of 
matter.  Tliis  can 
be  proved  by 
showing  that  a 
known  weight  of 

— — any  of  the  dif- 

Fio.  164.— Synthesis  of  Sulphur  Dioxide  (by  weight).  fgrent  forms  of 

sulphur  furnish  the  same  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide 
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a porcelain  boat,  and  all  is  weighed.  The  boat  is  introduced  into  a hard 
glass  tube,  C,  which  is  connected  at  one  end  with  a gas  holder.  A,  containing 
oxygen,  and  wash-bottles,  B,  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  dry 
the  oxygen  gas.  The  other  end  of  the  combustion  tube  is  connected  Avith 
weighed  glass  bulbs,  D,  containing  a concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  and  a tube,  E,  containing  soda  lime  in  one  leg  and  calcium 
chloride  in  the  other.  The  current  of  oxygen  is  passed  through  the  tube, 
and  the  sulphur  is  very  gently  heated.  The  sulphur  burns,  forming  sulphur 
dioxide,  wliich  is  absorbed  by  the  potash  bulbs.  Take  care  that  the 
sulphur  is  all  burnt,  and  that  none  is  left  subhmed  in  the  cooler  parts  of 
the  combustion  tube.  When  all  the  sulphur  has  been  oxidized,  the 
apparatus  is  disconnected  and  reweighed.  The  increment  in  the  weight 
of  the  potash  bulbs  represents  the  sulphur  dioxide  formed ; and  the  loss 
in  the  weight  of  the  porcelain  boat,  the  amount  of  sulphur  consumed. 
This  proves  that  each  of  the  different  forms  of  sulphur  is  but  a modifi- 
cation of  one  element. 

A similar  phenomenon  is  presented  by  many  other  elements — carbon, 
phosphorus,  selenium,  etc.  That  property  in  virtue  of  which  one 
element  may  exist  in  two  or  more  forms  with  different  properties  is 
called  allotropy — from  the  Greek  &kkos  (alios),  another;  rpo-nds  (tropos), 
shape.  One  allotropic  form  is  an  abas,  so  to  speak,  of  the  other.  The 
less  common  form  is  sometimes  called  an  “ allotrope  ” or  an  “ alfctropic 
modification  ” of  the  other. 

When  a determination  can  be  made  of  the  molecular  weight  of  two 
allotropic  modifications,  there  is  nearly  always  a difference.  This  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  ^vith  oxygen  and  ozone.  In  consequence,  it  is  often  stated 
that  allotropy  is  due  to  a difference  in  the  “ molecular  weight  ” of  the 
element.  In  other  cases,  it  is  assumed  that  the  molecular  weights  are  the 
same,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  some  of  the  different  forms  of  sulphur, 
but  the  atoms  of  the  molecule  are  arranged  differently.  The  idea  is  some- 
times expressed  in  this  way  : “ Just  as  bricks  of  the  same  kind  in  the  hands 
of  a builder  may  be  fashioned  into  various  structures  ; so  nature,  from  the 
same  kind  of  atoms,  builds  up  molecular  structures  with  widely  different 
properties.”  The  two  graphic  formulae  for  the  Sg  sulphur  molecule  in- 
dicated above  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  two 
crystalline  forms  of  sulphur.  The  first  one  has  been  given  to  represent 
the  structure  of  the  molecule  of  ;8-sulphur ; and  the  second  the  structure 
of  a-sulphur.  This,  however,  is  pure  hypothesis. 

Ozone,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  formed  by  an  endothermal  reaction. 
The  heat  absorbed  in  the  production  of  one  molecule  of  ozone  is  34' 1 
Cals.  (S.  Jahn,  1908).  Hence  we  write : 

3O2  = 2O3  — 68’2  Cals.  ; or  3O2  68'2  Cals.  = 20g 

Accordingly,  ozone  is  supposed  to  have  more  available  energy  than 
ordinary  oxygen.  Similar  remarks  might  be  applied  to  the  different 
forms  of  carbon  and  of  phosphorus.  In  the  case  of  sulphur, 

Q-S  O2  = SO2  •+-  71 '08  Cals. ; /3-S  -h  O2  = SO2  + 71  "72  Cals. 

This  means  that  the  conversion  of  32  parts  by  weight  of  rhombic 
sulphur  into  the  monoclinic  form  is  attended  by  an  absorption  of  0‘64 
Cals.  There  is  a difference  in  the  energy  content  of  the  two  forms  of 
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sulphur  as  was  the  case  with  oxygen.  Hence  the  definition  ; two  allo- 
tropic  modifications  of  a substance  are  composed  of  one  element 
associated  with  different  proportions  of  available  energy,  and  con- 
sequently they  exhibit  different  physical  and  chemical  properties.  A 
definition  of  this  kind  describes  the  facts  and  no  more.  That  is,  of  course, 
the  function  of  a good  definition.  But  there  is  a plausible  finality  about  it 
not  altogether  pleasing.  Energy  definitions  in  general  are  strictly  non- 
commital  and  less  likely  to  stimulate  the  imagination  than  views  such  as 
that  which  has  just  been  styled  “ pure  hypothesis.”  This  indicates  one 
great  objection  to  the  energetic  method  of  dealing  with  chemical  reactions. 
The  atomic,  molecular,  and  kinetic  methods  are  far  more  likely  to  prompt 
new  and  fruitful  investigations. 


The  transition  of  ordinary  a-S  to  3-S  is  reversible.  There  is  a definite 
transition  temperature  below  or  above  whieh  only  one  of  the  forms  is  stable,  and 
the  other  form  unstable.  This  is  a case  of  enantiomorphic  allotropy— from  the 
Greek  hai/rio?  (cnantios),  opposite  ; rpoiro!  (tropos),  habit.  The  transformation  ol 
A-S  to  S is  also  reversible,  but  there  is  not  a definite  transition  tempera-ture,  lor 
the  amount  of  each  form  present  when  the  system  is  in  equilibrium  is 
by  the  temperature.  The.  phenomenon  is  called  dynainic  allotropy,  to  distm^ 
it  from  that  which  precedes.  In  yet  a third  type  of  allotropy,  the  change  a 
irreversible,  one  form  is  in  a metastable  condition  at  all  ‘^“’Pemtures.  ihw 
called  monotropic  allotropy,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  two 
precede.  Examples— diamond  and  gi-aphite,  explosive  antimony— n ill  be  con 

siderecUlater. 


§ 8.  Hydrogen  Sulphide— Preparation  and  Occurrence. 


Molecular  weight,  H,S  = 34-09.  _ Melting  P°i«t,  - 86°  : boiling  poin  -62°  j 

critical  temperature,  -HI 00°.  Relative  vapour  density,  34-204  (H  2)  , i 

(air  = 1).  1000  c.c.  weigh  1-5392  grams  under  standard  conditions 


Occurrence.— Hydrogen  sulphide  occurs  in  several  mineral  watere 
(n.  149) ; in  the  exhalations  from  volcanic  vents,  etc.  It  is  also  formed 
during  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  containing  sulphur. 

Historical. — Several  references  to  hydrogen  sulphide  appear  in  e 
tvritings  of  the  alchemists,  where  it  is  described  under  the  general  term 
“sulphurous  vapour,”  and  some  fetid  solutions  of  Pp 

probably  containing  this  gas,  were  caUed  “divme  water  —from  the  Greek 
eeToi/  (theion),  divine  or  sulphurous.  K.  W.  Scheele  (1//7)  was  the  fi 
to  investigate  the  compound  systematically. 

Preparation.— Hydrogen  and  sulphur  combine  directly  when  sulplmi 
vapour  and  hydrogen  (or  certain  hydrocarbons)  are  passed  thiough  a red 
iot  tube,  particulfrly  if  the  tube  be  packed  with  f on.  or 

other  similar  porous  material.  The  gas  is  best  prepared  by  the  |ctmn 

dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  upon  W reactions 

in  turn,  is  made  by  fusing  iron  and  sulphur  together  (p.  19).  The  reactions 

are  symbolized : 

‘ FeS  + H..SO4  = FeSO,  + H^S  ; FeS  + 2HG1  = leGl^  + Hob 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  generally  preferred  to  sulphuric  acid  because  the 
resulting  ferrous  chloride— Fed,— is  not  so  liable  to 

sulphate- FeS04.  For  small  quantities,  a simi  ar  ‘''PP®'™^)  ® ^ 

employed  for  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  is  used  (Fig.  9) ; and  for  laigc 
quantities,  Kipp’s  apparatus  may  be  used  (Fig.  12).  t.’_omparatively  la^^^ 
quantities  of  the  gas  are  required  intermittently  in  a testing  laborato  y, 
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jand  scores  of  different  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  the 
(purpose.  The  gas  is  generally  washed  by  passmg  it  through  a wash-bottle 

'““"reSs'Iuirhide  generally  contains  a httle  free  iron,  and  hence  some 
'hydrogen  will  be  mixed  with  the  gas.  For  ordinary  purposes,  this  does  not 
I matter  The  gas  may  also  contain  traces  of  hydrocarbons,  etc.,  derived 
ffrom  the  action  of  the  acids  on  the  impurities  in  the  iron.  A more  pure  gas 
lis  made  by  heating  antimony  sulphide  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
lacid,  and  washing  the  gas  in  water;  but  calcium,  barium,  and  magnesium 
• sulphides  also  furnish  as  pure  a gas  at  the  ordinary  temperatures:  Dab 
+ 2HC1  = BaCl,  + HoS.  Aluminium  sulpiride  {q.v.)  with  water  gives 

I sulphrd^^^  sulphide.— If  the  gas  is  to  be  dried,  phosphoric  oxide 

is  used.  Sulphuric  acid  should  not  be  used  because  it  is  reduced  by 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  free  sulphur  is  deposited : HoS  + HjSU^  — 

+ 2HZ0  + S.  Calcium  chloride  is  often  used  for  drying  the  gas  in  spite 
of  the"  fact  that  there  is  a slight  deeomposition  of  the  calcium  chloride : 
CaCl2  + H-jS  = CaS  + 2HC1. 


§ 9.  Hydrogen  Sulphide— Properties  and  Composition. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a colourless  gas  which  smells  like  ripe  eggs. 
The  gas  is  very  poisonous,  and  it  produces  headache  and  vomiting  if  breathed 
diluted  with  air,  for  a long  time.  According  to  J.  Thenard,  respiration 
in  an  atmosphere  containing  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
proved  fatal  to  a dog.  Inhalation  of  dilute  chlorine  obtained  by  wetting 
chloride  of  lime  with  acetic  acid  is  recommended  as  an  antidote. 

Action  of  cold. — The  gas  was  hqueficd  by  M.  Faraday  in  1823  by  allow- 
ing pure  ferrous  sulphide  and  pure  hydroehloric  acid  to  act  upon  one 
another  in  a stout  bent  sealed  glass  tube.  The  gas  condenses  to  a 
colourless  limpid  fluid  at  +10°  under  a pressure  of  15  atmospheres. 
The  liquid  boils  between  —61°  and  —62°;  and  it  freezes  at  —85°. 
Liquid  hydrogen  sulphide  forms  a crystalline  hydrate  when  heated 
with  water  in  a sealed  tube.  The  compound,  probably  H0S.6H2O 
(R.  de  Forcrand,  1902),  decomposes  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressures,  but  it  may  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  a sealed  tube. 

Aqueous  solutions. — Hydrogen  sulphide  is  fairly  soluble  in  water : 
100  volumes  of  water  at  0°  dissolve  437  volumes  of  the  gas ; arid  at  20°,  291 
volumes.  The  solution  is  called  “hydrogen  sulphide  water.”  The  solu- 
tion is  supposed  to  contain  H',  and  HS',  and  S"  ions,  but  the  ionization, 
H.,S  ^ H'  + HS',  is  relatively  much  greater  than  H-^S  ^ 2H‘  + S"  ; 
and  in  a 'j'ij  N-aqueous  solution  only  0'07  per  cent,  of  the  dissolved  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  supposed  to  be  ionized.  The  gas  can  be  expelled  from  the 
water  by  boiling.  Owing  to  its  solubihty,  the  gas  should  not  be  collected 
over  cold  water,  but  it  is  sometimes  collected  over  hot  water.  The  aqueous 
solution  decomposes  slowly  with  deposition  of  sulphur,  particularly  if 
exposed  to  the  light— 2HoS  -|-  0.,  = 2H.,0  + S.  The  aqueous  solution 
has  an  acid  reaction,  and  it  reddens  blue  litmus.  Hydrogen  sulphide 
reacts  \vith  bases  forming  sulphides.  Wheir  it  is  desired  to  emphasize 
the  acid  nature  of  the  gas,  the  aqueous  solution  is  sometimes  called  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid. 
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Hydrogen  sulphide  is  inflammable  in  air,  and  bums  with  a bluish  flame, 
forming  sulphur  dioxide  and  water  : 2H.jS  + 30.^  — 2SO0  + 2H.jO.  A 
mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  sulphide  with  three  volumes  of  oxygen 
explodes  violently  when  ignited.  If  the  supply  of  air  is  limited,  free  sulphur 
may  be  formed  : 2H2S  + 02  = 2H2O  + 2S.  A lighted  taper  dipped  into 
a jar  of  the  gas  shows  that  the  gas  does  not  support  combustion. 

Decomposition  of  hydrogen  sulphide. — The  thermal  value  of  the 
reaction  between  hydrogen  and  sulphur  is  small : 

H2  + Sgas  = HoS  + 4-82  Cals. 

The  gas  is  easily  dissociated  by  passing  it  through  a hot  porcelain  tube. 
The  dissociation  begins  about  400°,  and  it  is  complete  at  about  1700°. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  hydrogen  sulphide  Avas  formed  by  passing 
hydrogen  and  sulphur  vapour  through  a jiorcclain  tube.  This  means 
that  the  reaction  belongs  to  the  type  of  opposing  reactions — discussed 
on  p.  97.  This  reaction  is  symbolized  : 2H2S  ^ 2H2  + S2.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  is  also  decomposed  by  passing  electric  sparks  through  the  gas 

confined  in  a tube.  Fig.  155, 
over  mercury.  No  change 
in  volume  occurs,  but  the 
decomposition  of  the  gas  is 
evidenced  by  the  deposition 
of  sulphur  on  the  glass  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sparks. 
There  is  a considerable  local 
rise  of  temperature  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sparks,  but 
the  gas  is  immediately  cooled 
as  it  diffuses  into  the  sur- 
rounding gas.  The  products 
Fig.  165.— The  Decomposition  of  Hydrogen  reaction  do  not  then 

Sulphide  by  Electric  Sparks. 

verse  direction.  The  effect  can  be  compared  with  a similar  result  obtained 
with  Deville’s  “ hot  and  cold  tube  ” (p.  193).  Decomposition  is  complete 
because  the  sulphur  is  removed  from  the  zone  of  the  reaction,  and  deposited 
as  a solid.  When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  a hot  tube, 
decomposition  is  not  complete,  except  at  very  high  temperatures,  because 
the  sulphur  is  present  in  the  reacting  system  as  a vapour. 

Reducing  action. — The  relatively  small  amount  of  energy  absorbed 
Avhen  hydrogen  sulphide  decomposes  corresponds  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
readily  decomposed  and  the  produets  of  decomposition  exert  a powerful 
reducing  action.  The  action  of  the  gas  on  sulphuric  acid  has  just  been 
indicated.  Hydrogen  sulphide  reduces  moist  sulphur  dioxide  with  the 
separation  of  sulphur : 2H2S  + SO2  = 2H2O  + 3S.  Fuming  nitric  acid 
is  reduced  with  explosive  violence.  This  can  be  shown  by  dropping  acid 
into  a jar  of  the  gas.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  fluorine  also  decompose 
hydrogen  sulphide  with  the  separation  of  sulphur.  This  can  be  proved 
by  bringing  a jar  of  chlorine  and  a jar  of  hydrogen  sulphide  mouth  to 
mouth.  Hydrochloric  acid  will  be  formed  : H2S  + CI2  = S + 2HC1.  A 
piece  of  bright  silver  is  very  quickly  blackened  when  exposed  to  the  gas 
owing  to  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide.  Hydrogen  snljihide  is  often 
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' present  in  the  air  of  towns ; it  is  produced  during  the  combustion  of  coal 
( containing  iron  pyrites ; hence  silver  often  tarnishes  when  exposed  to  the 
. air  of  to-ivns.  The  tarnishing  of  silver  by  hydrogen  sulphide  is  illustrated 
by  the  use  of  silver  spoons  ’with  eggs.  Tin  and  lead  arc  also  Gar- 

nished by  the  gas.  Some  metals  decompose  hydrogen  sulphide  very 
quickly  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Tin,  lead,  and  cadmium  are  examples. 
Sulphides  of  the  metals  are  formed,  and  hydrogen  gas  is  hberated : Sn 

+ H.,S  = SnS  -f  Ho.  1 u-j  ’ 

Composition  and  formula.— If  a knovm  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
be  heated  mth  metallic  tin  in  a tube  over  mercury— Fig.  156  i— tin  sulphide 
and  free  hydrogen  equal  to  the  original  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide  are 
formed  ; similarly,  hydrogen  sulphide,  when  decomposed  by  electric  sparks 
Fig.  155 — suffers  no  change  in  volume.  Hence,  from  Avogadro’s  hypo- 
thesis, it  follows  at  once  that  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  sulphide  contains 
one  molecule  — two  atoms  — of  hydro- 
gen, and  that  the  formula  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  HaSn,  where  n has  not  been 
determined.  The  specific  gravity  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  (air  = 1)  is  1T912  ; that  is, 
if  Ho  = 2 be  the  unit,  the  relative  density 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  1T912  X 28  755 
= 34'253.  Hence — 

Molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  sulphide  34-204 
Weight  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  . 2-016 

Weight  of  sulphur  in  the  molecule  . . 32-188 

Fig.  156. — Composition  of 

This  result  is  sufficiently  close  to  the  Hydrogen  Sulphide, 

atomic  weight  of  sulphur  — 32'07,  to  prove 

that  there  can  be  one  and  only  one  atom  of  sulphur  in  the  molecule. 
It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  formula  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  H^S. 

§ 10.  Sulphides. 

The  sulphides  can  be  regarded  as  salts  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  even 
though  they  are  not  always  prepared  directly  from  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Many  sulphides  are  made  by  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  with  the  metals 
(p.  19).  Hydi’ogen  sulphide  also  forms  either  sulphides  or  hydrosulphides 
with  the  oxides  and  hydroxides  of  the  metals,  for  instance,  with  lead  oxide : 
PbO  -!-  H,yS  = PbS  -h  H.,0  ; and  with  lead  salts  : PbClj  + H.^S  =-PbS 
-1-  2HC1.  The  lead  sulphide  is  dark  browm.  Hence  paints  containing 
lead  compounds,  when  exposed  to  air  contaminated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  are  “ blackened.”  Many  of  the  metallic  sulphides  prepared 
in  this  way  have  characteristic  colours ; and,  in  consequence,  the  colour 
of  the  sulphide  precipitated  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  salt  of  the  metal,  is  often  strong  circumstantial  evidence'of  the 
presence  of  particular  metals.  Hydrosulphides  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  some  of  the  hydroxides : KOH  -\-  H^S  = KSH 
rh  H^O.  The  group  “ SH  ” resembles  the  group  “ OH  ” in  that  it  is  a 
momrd  radicle,  and  forms  a group  of  compounds  called  hydrosulphides. 

Polysulphides. — Sulphur  is  fairly  soluble  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the 

• A slight  depression  in  the  tube  retains  the  tin  when  the  mercury  is  being  dis- 
placed by  the  gas  while  charging  the  tube. 
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soluble  sulphides,  forming  a group  of  polysulphides.  With  sodium^  for 
example,  a series  of  sulphides  ranging  from  sodium  monosulphide,  Na^S, 
to  the  pentasulphide,  Na.^Sj,  can  be  obtained.  The  composition  and  the 
relations  of  the  polysulphides  have  not  been  clearly  demonstrated.  Aqueous 
solutions  of  ammonia  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  mainly  consist 
of  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  NHjHS  (formed;  NH^OH  + HoS  = NH^HS 
4-  HoO),  some  ammonium  sulphide,  (NH^ljS,  and  ammonium  hydroxide. 
The  mixture  is  often  called  “ammonium  sulphide.”  When  “ammonium 
sulphide  ” is  allowed  to  stand,  the  solution  is  oxidized,  and  free  sulphur 
is  formed.  This  dissolves  in  the  “ ammonium  sulphido,”  forming  a poly- 
sulphide, (NHJ.^S,„  where  n may  be  anything  from  1 to  9.  The  yeUow 
solution — called  “ yellow  ammonium  sulphide  ” — is  a reagent  much  used 
in  analytical  work. 

The  alkali  sulphides.— The  sulphides  are  analogous  in  many  respects 
with  the  oxides,  and,  as  with  the  oxides,  we  have  basic,  acidic,  and  neutral 
sulphides  as  well  as  persulphides.  Sulphur  is  less  acidic  (electro-negative) 
than  oxygen  and  chlorine,  and  accordingly,  the  compounds  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen  and  chlorine  are  not  sulphides  of  oxygen  and  chlorine,  but 
oxides  and  chlorides  of  sulphur.  Just  as  the  metal  sodium  decomposes 
water  H.,0,  forming  potassium  hydroxide,  KOH,  so  does  the  metal  sodium 
when  ’heated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  HaS,  form  the  sulphur  analogue  of 
sodium  hydroxide,  namely,  sodium  hydrosulphide,  NaSH.  The  same 
substance  is  formed  when  alkaline  hydroxide  is  saturated  with  a solutmn 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and,  in  the  case  of  potassium  hydroxide,  a crystalline 
monohydrate,  2KSH.H.,0,  can  be  isolated  from  the  solution.  M hen 
potassium  hydroxide  and  potassium,  hydro, sulphide  are  mixed  in  equi^alei^ 
proportions,  potassium  monosulphide  and  water  are  formed;  KOH 
+ KSH  = K S + H,0.  Reddish- white  prismatic  crystals  of  the  penta- 
hydrate,  K,s!5H,0,  can  be  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueou^ 
solution  in  vacuo.  In  the  ease  of  sodium,  Na^S.GH.O  is  formed  The 
alkaline  sulphides  arc  at  once  hydrolyzed  by  water  ; Ko>  + HoU  KbH 
-P  KOH.  The  solution  quickly  oxidizes  on  exposure  to  the  air  , sulpnu 
is  first  liberated,  and  this  is  dissolved  by  an  alkali  sulphide,  forming  a 
polysulphide.  The  polysulphide  on  further  oxidation  forms  a colourless 
Llution  of  the  thiosulphate.  When  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphur  aie 
heated  together  a mixture  of  variable  composition  containing  sulphate, 
Sulpha^^^^^^^^  polysulphide  is  formed  The  reddish- broivn  product  is 
called  “ liver  of  sulphur,”  or  “ hepar  sulphuris.  ^ . 

Copper  sulphides.— Cuprous  sulphide,  Cu^S,  is 
burns  in  sulphur  vapour  ; when  an  excess  of  copper  filings  is  heated  with 

Sulphur  ; and,  as  a black 

through  solutions  of  cuprous  salts : 2CuCl  + H^S  — Cu2b  + 2HC  • 
cuproi  sulphide  is  soluble  in  warm  dilute  mtric  acid  foniimg  copper 
niHatc  and  sulphur.  Cuprous  sulphide  occurs  native  in  rhombic  crj^stals  as 
"a  bluish  iiass  of  cupric  sulplude  is  - 

cuprous  sulphide  is  heated  vdth  sulphur  to  a temperature  belov  114  , and 
as  a black  preciiiitate  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  solutions  o 
cupric  salts!  The  jirecipitate  is  inclined  to  run 
it  is  a hydrosol  (colloid).  The  precipitate  is  ^ 

dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Cupric  sulphide  is  ‘ 

acid  ; insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (cadmium  sulphide  is  soluble 
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under  the  same  conditions) ; insoluble  in  potassium  or  sodium  sulphide, 
and  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide.  It  also  dissolves  in  potassium  cyanide, 
forming  a complex  cyanide  from  which  hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  pre- 

Silver  Sulphide,  Ag^S. — Silver  sulphide  is  precipitated  by  hydi-ogen 
sulphide  from  neutral,  a‘cid,  or  ammoniacal  solutions.  The  precipitate  is 
“insoluble”  in  ammonia,  alkaline  sulphides,  and  in  dilute  potassium 
cyanide  ; but  it  is  soluble  in  concentrated  potassium  cyanide  and  in 

hot  dilute  nitric  acid.  . 

Gold  sulphide.— Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  in  the  cold  a black 
gold  disulphide,  Au.,S., : The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  ; 
readily  soluble  in  aqua  regia— is,  a mixture  of  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids — forming  auric  chloride.  Gold  disulphide  is  also  soluble  in 
ammonium  sulphide,  but  more  readily  in  potassium  sulphide,  fortning 
potassium  thioaurate,  S=Au-SK,  from  which  it  is  said  yellowish- 
brown  gold  trisulphide,  AU2S3,  can  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Metallic  gold  is  precipitated  from  hot  solutions  of  auric  chloride  by 

hydrogen  sulphide.  . 

Alkaline  earth  sulphides. — The  monosulphides  are  formed  by  reducing 
the  sulphates  with  carbon.  In  the  case  of  barium,  this  reaction  is  the 
starting  point  for  the  manufacture  of  the  barium  salts  from  barytes,  BaSO^. 
The  reaction  is  symbolized  : BaSO^  + 4C  = BaS  + 4CO.  Calcium 

sulphide,  CaS,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  heated 
hme : Ca(OH)2  + H.,S  = 2H2O  + GaS.  The  alkaline  earth  sulphides  are 
white  or'yellouush-white,  and  phosphoresce  in  the  dark,  after  exposure  to 
daylight.  These  sulphides  are  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  like  the  alkali 
sulphides,  they  are  hydrolyzed  very  quickly  in  boihng  water,  probably 
forming  hydrosulphide  and  hydroxide  : 


r-  /OH 

Ca<oH 

Calcium 

hydroxide. 


Ga<oH 

Calcium 

hydroxy -hydrosulphide. 


Ca<r®^ 

Ga<gH 

Calcium 

hydrosulphide. 


The  hydrosulphides  may  be  obtained  in  aqueous  solution  by  the  action 
of  an  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  hydroxide,  as  indicated  above, 
and  crystals  of  Ca(SH)2.6H20  can  bo  obtained  from  the  solution.  These 
crystals,  Avhen  heated  in  a stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  give  calcium 
monosulphide,  CaS.  Just  as  hot  alkahne  hydrosulphides  dissolve  sulphur, 
forming  polysulphides,  so  does  boiling  milk  of  hme  form  calcium  poly- 
sulphides. The  sulphides  of  the  alkaline  earths — calcium,  barium,  strontium, 
and  magnesium — can  be  used  as  a source  of  pure  hydrogen  sulphide,  since 
they  decompose  with  acids  giving  hydrogen  sulphide  : CaS  -f  2HC1  = H2S 
-f  CaClj.  Calcium  sulphide  is  a by-product  in  Leblanc’s  process  {q.v.). 

The  commercial  sulpirides  of  the  alkaline  earths  after  exposure  to  light 
appear  luminous  when  placed  in  the  dark.  The  feeble  light  emitted  by 
these  substances  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity,  but  the  property  is 
recovered  on  exposure  to  light.  Calcium  sulphide,  CaS,  was  formerly 
termed  “ Cantcm's  phosphorus,"  and  barium  sulphide,  BaS,  “ Bononian 
{i.e.  Bolognian)  phosphxmis"  These  substances  are  now  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  “ luminous  paints."  The  pure  sulphides  do  not  phos- 
phoresce, and  the  property  is  therefore  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
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some  foreign  substance.  Minute  traces  of  other  elements,  bismuth,  cad- 
mium, manganese,  zinc,  etc.,  modify  the  colour  of  the  phosphorescent 
glow. 

Zinc  sulphide. — Zinc  sulphide  is  formed  as  a white  amorphous  precipi- 
tate when  an  alkaline  sulphide  is  added  to  a solution  of  zinc  salt,  or  when 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  an  alkaline  solution  of  a zinc  salt. 
Zinc  sulphide  is  not  dissolved  by  organic  acids  like  acetic  and  formic  acids, 
but  it  is  soluble  in  mineral  acids  evolving  hydrogen  sulphide.  Hence  zinc 
sulphide  is  not  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  acid  solutions ; cad- 
mium sulphide  is  precipitated  in  acid  solutions.  This  subject  is  discussed 
in  the  next  section.  Cadmium  sulphide  varies  in  tint  from  a bright  yellow 
to  an  orange-red,  according  to  the  temperature  of  precipitation,  nature  of 
solution,  etc.  If  hydrogen  sulphide  be  passed  through  a solution  of 
cadmium  chloride,  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  an  intense  orange-red 
colour  owing  to  the  formation  of  cadmium  thiochloride,  Cd.^SCl2.  The 
reaction  is  represented:  2CdCl2  + H.^S  = 2HC1 Cl— Cd— S— Cd— Cl. 
The  thiochloride  passes  into  the  sulphide  CdS  by  the  continued  action 
of  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  tint  of  the 
precipitate  becomes  lighter  in  colour.  With  the  chloride,  the  preci- 
pitate never  attains  the  sulphur-yeUow  tint  formed  when  solutions  of 
cadmium  nitrate  or  sulphate  are  employed.  Cadmium  sulphide  is  used 
as  a pigment  for  oil  and  water  colours.  Cadmium  sulphide  is  insoluble 
in  ammonium  sulphide  ; arsenic,  which  also  forms  a bright  yellow  precipi- 
tate, is  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide.  The  fact  that  zinc  oxide  dissolves 
in  alkalies  while  zinc  sulphide  does  not,  illustrates  the  stronger  acidic 
quaUties  of  oxygen  in  contrast  with  sulphur.  xj  o • 

} Mercury  sulphides. — It  is  snicl  that  mercurous  sulphidCi  Hg2^>  ^ 
produced  in  the  form  of  brownish-black  plates  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  mercuiy.  There  appears  to  be  some 
doubt  about  the  existence  of  mercurous  sulphide.  MTien  hy^ogen 
sulphide  acts  upon  mercurous  salts,  a mixture  of  mercuric  sulphide  and 
mercury  results.  Mercuric  sulphide,  HgS,  is  made  by  rabbing  mercuiy 
and  sulphur  together  in  a mortar.  It  is  also  formed  as  a black  precipitate 
by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  a mercuric  salt.  Mercuric 
sulphide  is  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide  and  in  alkaline  hydroxides, 
but  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  solutions  of  alkaline  sulphide,  more 

particularly  the  polysulphides,  forming  thio-salts  : HgS  + ^2^  — tiglbivjp. 

The  thio-salt  is  completely  hydrolyzed  by  water  foranng  red  mercuric 
sulphide  ; Hg(SK)2  + H2O  = KOH  -f  KSH  -f  HgS.  \^  hen  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  first  passed  through  the  solution  of  the  mercuric  salt,  a white 
precipitate  is  formed.  This  is  supposed  to  be  mercury  thiochloride, 

pi cr„ s He— S— Hg— Cl.  The  mercury  thiochloride  gradually 

turns  brm^n  and  then  black  if  the  current  of  gas  is  continued: 
Hv  S Cl  4-  H S = 3HgS  -+-  2HC1.  The  black  precipitate  is  almost  m- 
Sirin^  boiling  dilute  acids  though  hot  — 
vraduallv  converts  it  into  a white  mercury  thionitrate,  Hg^Saf  AUaja. 
S fily  into  soluble  mercuric  nitrate.  « /^e  black  sulphide  be 
SliS  a red  crystalline  sulphide  is  formed.  The  red  crystalline 
variety  of  mercuric^  sulphide  is  more 
When  either  the  black  or  the  red  variety  is 

pound  is  formed  on  coohng,  and  this  may  be  transformed  into  the  red 
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variety  by  merely  scratching  the  surface.  Cinnabar,  native  sulphide  of 
mercury,  HgS,  is  red. 

Tin  sulphides. — MTien  tinfoil  is  burned  in  sulphur  vapour  stannous 
sulphide,  SnS,  is  formed.  Stannous  hydrosulphide,  Sn(HS),,  is  preci- 
pitated as  a brown  powder  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  a 
solution  of  the  stannous  salt : SnCl2  + 2HoS  = 2HC1  + Sn(SH)2-  The 
brown  precipitate  becomes  black  and  anhydrous  on  drying.  The  preci- 
pitate dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  consequently  no 
tin  is  precipitated  if  hydrogen  sulphide  be  passed  through  a strongly  acid 
solution  ; on  diluting  such  a solution,  however,  the  stannous  sulphide  is 
precipitated.  Unlike  arsenic  sulphide,  tin  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  ammonia 
and  ammonium  carbonate,  and  in  colourless  ammonium  sulphide ; but  it 
is  readily  soluble  in  ammonium  and  alkaline  polysulphides  forming 
thiostannates,  e.g.  potassium  thiostannate,  K2SnS3,  thus  : SnS  -f  KjS 
=S=Sn=(SK)2.  If  the  solution  be  acidified,”  yellow  stannic  sulphide 
is  precipitated  : S=Sn=(SK)o  + 2HC1  = 2KC1  + H^S  S11S2.  Stannic 
sulphide,  SnS2,  is  precipitated  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  through  a 
(not  too  acid)  solution  of  a stannic  salt,  e.g.  SnCl4  + 2H2S  = 4HC1  -f-  SnS2. 
The  sulphide  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hence  no  precipitation 
of  the  sulphide  occurs  if  the  solution  be  strongly  acid ; such  a solution, 
saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  precipitates  stannic  sulphide  when 
diluted.  The  yellow  stannic  sulphide  appears  to  be  the  anhydride  of  a thio- 
stannic  acid,  H2SnSg,  for  it  dissolves  in  alkali  sulphides,  forming  soluble 
thiostannates  as  indicated  above.  Stannic  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  ammonia 
and  ammonium  carbonate  ; and  it  is  converted  into  the  oxide  by  roasting 
in  air.  Stannous  sulphide  alone  is  prepared  in  the  dry  way  by  heating 
tin  and  sulphur  together  because  the  heat  developed  during  the  reaction 
converts  the  stannic  sulphide  into  stannous  sulphide  and  sulphur.  Stannic 
sulphide  can  be  made  in  a dry  way  by  heating  tin  amalgam,  ammonium 
chloride  and  sulphur  in  a retort.  A complex  reaction  takes  place,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  a mass  of  yellow  scales  called  “ mosaic  gold,”  and  this 
is  used  as  a pigment.  “ Mosaic  gold  ” is  not  attacked  by  alkaline  sulphides 
nor  by  nitric  acid  ; it  is  attacked  by  aqua  regia,  forming  stannic  chloride 
and  sulphur.  The  insoluble  sulphides  of  tin  are  most  reacUly  obtained 
in  a soluble  condition  by  fusing  together  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphur, 
and  extracting  the  sodium  thio-stannate  with  water. 

Lead  sulphide,  PbS. — Lead  sulphide  occurs  in  nature  as  galena  in 
well-formed  cubic  crystals  with  a lustre  resembhng  metallic  lead.  Lead 
sulphide  is  formed  by  reducing  the  sulphate  with  carbon,  by  heating  lead 
in  sulphur  vapour,  and  as  a black  precipitate  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline  solutions  of  a lead  salt.  If  hydrochlorib 
acid  be  present,  an  orange,  yellow,  or  red  precipitate  of  lead  thiochloride, 
PbgSCl.^,  may  be  formed  : 

2Pb<g  + JJ>S  = 2HC1  + S<^]j2cl 

This  is  immediately  decomposed  by  more  hydrogen  sulphide,  forming 
a black  lead  sulphide.  Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  lead  sulphide, 
forming  lead  nitrate  with  the  separation  of  sulphur.  Concentrated  nitric 
acid  oxidizes  it  to  lead  sulphate.  Unlike  tin  sulphide,  lead  sulphide  is 
insoluble  in  alkaline  hydroxides  and  sulphides.  Lead  sulphide  melts  just 
over  930°,  and  subhmes  in  vacuo  or  in  a current  of  an  inert  gas,  forming 
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small  cubic  crystals.  Heated  with  free  access  of  air,  it  forms  lead 

^Aluminium  sulphide,  A1.,S.,. — Aluminium  sulphide  can  be  prepared  as 
a greyish  black  solid  by  heating  finely  divided  aluminium  mth  iron 
pyrites : 4A1  + 3FeS.^  = 2AI2S.,  + 3Ee ; it  is  also  formed  when  sulphur 
is  thrown  upon  strongly  heated  aluminium.  Aluminium  sulphide 

is  decomposed  by  water  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide: 

S + 6H  0 = 2A1(0H)3  + 3H.,S.  Atmospheric  moisture  also  decom- 
poLs  the  sulphide  in  a similar  “manner.  The  sulphides  of  aluminium 
and  of  chromium  cannot  be  prepared  in  the  presence  of  water  ; hence  when 
ammonium  sulphide  is  added  to  solutions  of  chromium  or  aluminium  salts, 
the  hydroxides,  not  the  sulphides,  are  precipitated.  The  hydrosulphide 
is  probably  formed  first : AlCl,  -1-  3NH,HS  = 3NH,C1  + A1(SH)3  ; and 
this  is  at  once  hydrolyzed  : A1(SH)3  + 3H.,0  = Al(OH)3  + 3H2S. 

Iron  sulphides.— By  projecting  a mixture  of  iron  filings  and  sulphur 
into  a red-hot  crucible,  a fused  mass  of  ferrous  sulphide,  FeS,  is  formed. 
A httle  black  ferrous  sulphide  is  precipitated  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
passed  through  neutral  solutions  of  ferrous  salts,  if  an  alkaline  acetate 
be  present,  a little  more  ferrous  sulphide  is  precipitated,  but  the  precipita- 
tion is  not  complete  ; alkali  and  ammonium  sulphide  precipitate  black 
ferrous  sulphide  : FeGU  + (NHJ^S  = 2NH,C1  + FeS.  The  precipitate 
is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  even  acetic  acid,  mth  the  evolution  ot 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Moist  ferrous  sulphide  is  readily  oxidized  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  forming  first  a brownish  basic  sulphate  with  the  separation 
of  sulphur.  Hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide  readily  reduce 
ferric  to  ferrous  salts  with  the  separation  of  sulphur:  21reGl3  + tip 

= 2FeCl  2HCI  + S * and  the  ferrous  chloride  then  behaves  as  mdicatea 
above.  Hence  ferric  sulphide,  Fe.3S3,  cannot  be  made  by  precipitation 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  it  can  be  made  by  fusing  equal  weights  ot 
iron  and  sulphur  at  about  550°  ; and  by  passing  a current  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  over  ferric  oxide  heated  to  about  100  . , 

Ferrous  sulphide  is  comparatively  rare  in  nature,  while  iron  pyrites, 
FeS  is  exceedingly  common.  The  latter  can  be  made  artificially  by  gently 
heating  iron  witf/an  excess  of  sulphur  at  a low  red  heat.  Iron  pyrites 
occurs  in  two  forms;  one,  pyrite,  has  a specific  gravdy  ‘^bout  o ^ 
crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system,  is  but  very  slowly  oxidized  in  air  the  other 
mLcasite  has  a specific  gravity  about  4'8,  crystalhzes  in  the  rhombic 
system  is  less  stable  than  pyrite,  and  is  oxidized  comparatively  quickly 
in  air  and  on  this  account  marcasite  has  been  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
hX’e  of  “ copperas,”  ferrous  sulphate.  The  former  has  been  prepa,red 
artificiaUy  ■ the^  latter  has  not.  Pyrite  is  not  acted  upon  by  dilute  acids, 
but  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  forming  hydrogen 
sulphkle  anrsS  If  heated  in  hydrogen,  sulphur  is  evolved  and 

ferrous  sulphide  remains.  When  heated  in  air  /ind 

R.ilnhides  of  iron  produce  ferric  oxide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  ilus  action 
is  partly  due  to  the  stronger  acidic  properties  of  oxygen 
and  alsJ  to  the  volatility  of  sulphur  dioxide  which  removes  sulphur  from 
^he  zone  of  tlm  reactiom  Many  sulphides,  e.,.  lead  sulphides,  form  sul- 
phates when  heated  in  air.  Mag^ielic  iron  J i 

ilso  called  pyrrhotine,  or  pyrrhotite,  supposed  the 

FC3S,,  is  the  sulphur  analogue  of  magnetic  oxKle  of  iron, 
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ratio  Fe : S varies  a great  deal  in  native  speoimens ; their  composition 
is  said  to  “range  from  Fe^So  to  FoieS,,,  chieliy  FenSj,.  This  is  taken 
to  mean  that  the  minerals  are  probably  mixtures  of  different  sulphides, 
and  may  be  of  sulphur,  etc. 


• . 

§ II.  The  Action  of  Hydrogen  Sulphide  on  Metallic  Salt  Solutions. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a valuable  reagent.  Its  reactions  vdth  the 
different  metallic  salts  enable  the  metals  to  be  separated  into  groups  as  a 
preliminary  to  more  detailed  examination.  Thus 

I.  Sulphides  insoluble  in  dilute  acids.  • ij  i 

(a)  Soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides— arsenic,  antimony,  stannic,  gold,  and 

platinum  sulphides. 

[b)  Insoluble  in  alkahne  sulphides — mercury,  silver,  lead,  copper, 

bismuth,  cadmium,  and  stannous  sulphides. 

II.  Sulphides  soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids  but  insoluble  in  the  pre- 

sence of  alkalies — iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  and  zinc  sul- 
phides. 

III.  Sulphides  not  precipitated  by  hydi'ogen  sulphide — chromium, 

aluminium,  magnesium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  potassium, 
and  sodium.  Chromium  and  aluminium  are  precipitated  as 
hydroxides. 

The  method  of  classifying  certain  elements  into  groups  those  which 
form  soluble  and  those  which  form  msoluble  sulphides  in  hydrochloric 
acid — frequently  conveys  wrong  ideas  of  the  properties  of  the  sulphides. 
The  solubility  of  the  sulphides  depends  upon  the  concentration  of  the 
acid.  For  instance,  if  hydrogen  sulphide  be  passed  into  5 c.c.  of  a solution 
of  2 grams  of  tartar  emetic — potassium  antimonyl  tartrate — in  15  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  M75)  and  85  c.c.  of  water,  antimony  sulphide 
will  be  precipitated,  but  not  if  15  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  einployed 
wthout  the  water.  In  one  case,  2SbCl3  3H._,S  = Sb.^Sj  -f  6HC1 ; and 
in  the  second  case,  Sb2S3  + 6HC1  = -f  2SbCl3.  In  other  words,  the 
antimony  sulphide,  in  the  second  case,  is  decomposed  by  the  acid  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed.  Similarly,  no  lead  will  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide from  a solution  containing  3 per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl ; 
and  if  the  solution  has  2‘5  per  cent,  of  acid,  the  lead  sulphide  will  be  im- 
perfectly precipitated — i.e.  part  will  be  precipitated,  and  part  will  be 
decomposed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  Similarly,  a 5 per  cent,  boiling  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  will  prevent  the  precipitation  of  cadmium  sulphide. 

If  a metallic  sulphide,  MS,  bo  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  a metallic  chloride  wll  be  formed : MS  + 2HC1  = MCl.^ 
-j-  HoS.  Conversely,  when  a metallic  chloride  in  aqueous  solution  is  treated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  metallic  sulphide  and  hydrochloric  acid  will 
be  produced  : MCL  -h  H.^S  = MS  -f  2HC1.  Hydrochloric  acid  thus  accu- 
mulates in  the  solution  as  the  action  goes  on.  If  any  more  sulphide  bo 
produced,  after  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  attained  a certain  limiting  con- 
centration, the  excess  of  sulphide  will  be  at  once  decomposed  by  the  acid. 
There  are  then  two  simultaneous  opposing  reactions:  (1)  Formation  of 
the  metalhc  sulphide  and  hydrochloric  acid  ; and  (2)  formation  of  chloride 
and  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  illustration,  if  a current  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
be  passed  through  a saturated  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  part  of  the  metal 
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is  precipitated,  but  when  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  attained  a certain 
concentration,  the  action  apparently  ceases  because  the  reverse  change 
sets  in.  Hence  the  precipitation  will  be  incoraplete.  In  illustration,  take 
the  case  of  lead  chloride  : 

^ PbCl.^  + Ha'S  PbS  + 2HC1 

When  equilibrium  is  established,  the  solution  contains  lead  chloride, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  hydrogen  chloride.  Using  symbols  in  square 
brackets  to  represent  the  concentrations  (gram-molecules  per  litre)  of  the 
respective  compounds  in  the  solution,  it  follows  from  the  equilibrium  law, 
that : 

[PbCy  X [H^],  constant 
[HCl]-^ 

This  shows  that  if  the  concentration  of  the  acid  be  increased,  and  the 
concentration  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  be  constant,  the  amount  of  lead 
cldoride  which  remains  in  solutions  (that  is,  escapes  precipitation)  will 
increase  in  order  to  keep  the  numerical  value  of  the  “ constant  ” always 
the  same.  Conversely,  if  it  be  desired  to  keep  the  amount  of  lead  chloride 
in  the  solution  as  low  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  concentration 
of  the  acid  down  to  a minimum  value.  A certain  amount  of  acid  is  usually 
required  to  keep  other  metals  in  solution ; zinc,  for  example. 

The  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  solution  is  practi- 
cally constant  (0-0073  gram-molecules  per  litre  at  20°)  when  the  gas  is 
passing  through  the  solution.  If  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  were  large  and  the  concentration  of  the  metalhc  chloride  small, 
a very  large  excess  of  acid  would  be  needed  to  prevent  metal  being 
precipitated  by  the  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  mil  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  under  ordinary  circuiii- 
stances  is  small.  In  consequence,  a comparatively  small  amount  of  acid 
suffices  to  prevent  the  separation  of  sulphides  of  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
manganese.  If  the  solubihty  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  had  been  greater 
than  it  is,  some  of  the  metals— zinc,  iron,  nickel  . . . would  have  been 
included  in  the  “hydrogen  sulphide  group  and  conversely,  had  the 
solubility  of  hydrogen  sulphide  been  less  than  it  is,  some  of  the  present 
members  of  the  “ hydrogen  sulphide  group  ” would  not  have  been  there. 

For  instance,  tin,  lead,  ca;dmium.  ...  , , . , • i,  i 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  solubilities  of  the  sulpirides  in  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  starting  with  the  least  soluble,  are  approximately  in 
the  order : 

As,  Hg,  Cu,  Sb,  Bi,  Sn(ic),  Cd,  Pb,  Sn(ous),  Zn,  Fe,  Ni,  Co,  Mu. 

Elements  wide  apart  in  the  Hst  can  be  easily  separated  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  acid  solutions,  but  elements  close  together  in  the  list  require 
a vW  careful  adjustment  of  the  amount  of  acid  in  solution  before  satis- 
factory separations  can  be  made.  For  instance,  the  separation  of  cadmium 
or  lead  from  zinc  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  only  satisfactory  when 
the  concentration  of  the  acid  is  very  carefully  adjusted.  If  too  much  acid 
be  present,  cadmium  or  lead  will  be  imperfectly  precipitated ; while  i 
too  little  acid  be  present,  zinc  will  be  precipitated  with  the  cadmium  or 
lead.  Hence  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  metals  pre- 
cipitated and  metals  not  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  acid 
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solutions.  All  depends  upon  the  concentration  of  the  acid.  This  is  arbi- 
trarily adjusted  so  that  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
copper,  mercury,  and  tin  are  precipitated  by  making  the  volume  of  the 
solution  such  that  it  contains  approximately  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1-12)  per  100  c.c.  before  passing  the  hydrogen  sulphide.  The 
aluminium,  iron,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganese  salts  will  be  found  in 
the  filtrate.  Barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  salts  will  also 
be  found  in  the  filtrate  along  with  the  alkalies,  because  the  sulphides  of 
these  elements  are  attacked  and  decomposed  by  water  and  by  acids. 
E.g.  Ca2S  -f  2H2O  ;F^Ca(OH).3  -f  Ca(SH)o. 

The  above  remarks  can  easily  be  translated  into  the  language  of  ions. 
The  precipitation  is  then  supposed  to  proceed  according  to  the  equation  : 
M"  -f  2H.,S  M(HS)2  + 2H‘ ; or  M"  -f  ^ MS  H-  2H\  That  is,  the 
bivalent  ion  M"  reacts  with  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  forming  the  sparingly 
soluble  MS,  or  M(HS)2,  which  precipitates.  In  the  process,  hydrogen 
(acid)  ions,  H',  are  formed.  The  hydrogen  sulphide  is  itself  supposed  to  be 
ioiuzed  in  aqueous  solution  as  indicated  above:  H,S^H  -fHS'^2H' 
4 S'.  The  metal  chloride,  say,  is  also  ionized  : MCI  2 = M ' 4 2C1'. 
Hence  the  solution  may  be  supposed  to  contain  MClj  4- HjS  ^ M" 
-t-  2Cr  -f  S"-f  2H'.  When  the  solubility  product  [M”]  X [S']  is  ex- 
ceeded, the  solid  MS  separates  from  the  solution,  leaving  hydrochloric  acid 
ions  behind  : 2H’  2C1'.  A further  amplification  on  the  lines  indicated 

in  the  text  ean  now  be  made.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  makes  very  little 
difference  which  mode  of  expression  be  used.  The  facts  will  stand  for 
ever ; the  language  used  in  describing  the  facts,  like  other  customs,  changes 
according  to  the  prevailing  fashions. 


§12.  Hydrogen  Persulphide,  or  Hydrogen  Disulphide. 


If  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be  poured  into  a solution  of  sodium 
polysulphide,  say,  Na.Bj,  milk  of  sulphur  is  precipitated  (p.  401) : 
Na^Sj  -f  2HC1  = 2NaCl  4 H.^S  4 4S.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  polysulphide 
be  poured  into  the  acid,  little  or  no  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved,  and  a 
yellow  oily  liquid  is  obtained.  This  was  once  considered  to  be  a mixture 
of  hydrogen  pentasulphide,  H^Sg,  ufith  other  hydrogen  polysulphides. 
W'^hen  the  oil  is  distilled  under  reduced  pressure,  the  fraction  which  is 
obtained  at  69°  under  a pressure  of  2 mm.  of  mercury  is  a pale  yellow  oil 
with  a molecular  weight,  by  the  freezing  point  method,  corresponding 
with  H.283 — hydrogen  trisulphide.  The  fraction  which  distils  at  74°-75°, 
under  atmospheric  pressure,  has  the  composition  H.,S.,.  This  is  hydrogen 
disulphide  or  hydrogen  persulpliide.  The  persulphide  dissolves  in  benzene, 
forming  a clear  solution.  Hydrogen  persulphide  is  a colourless  oily  liquid 
with  a specific  gravity  U376.  It  has  a pungent  irritating  smell,  and 
decomposes  gradually  into  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sul])hur.  The  decom- 
position is  faster  in  presence  of  water,  and  particularly  alkalies.  Mere 
contact  with  glass,  paper,  dust,  etc.,  induces  ra])id  decomposition.  Hydro- 
gen persulphide  burns  with  a blue  flame.  Like  its  analogue,  hydrogen 
peroxide,  it  has  oxidizing  and  reducing  qualities. 

Hydrogen  trisulphide,  H.Ba,  prepared  as  just  described,  resembles  the 
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persulphide  in  many  of  its  properties,  but  its  specific  gravity  is  1 •496,  and 
it  solidifies  between  —52°  and  —54  The  three  hydrogen  sulphides— 
H.^S,  H.,S2,and  H.^Sg — are  all  the  hydrogen  polysulphides  whoso  individuality 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  although  a whole  series  ranging  from 
H.,Ss  to  HoSg  has  been  reported.  There  is  a certain  analogy  between 
H^O  and  HaS  ; ajid  between  H^Oa  and  HgSa.  The  hydrosulphides  are 
particularly  interesting,  for  they  bring  out  the  peculiar  property  of  sulphur 
atoms  to  form  chains  in  which  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  an  SH  group  : 


S< 


H 

H 


S< 


SH 

H 


Hydrogen  Hydrogen 
monosulphide,  disulphide. 


tj/S— SH 

“^SSH 


Hydrogen  Not  known 
trisulphide. 


.S— SH 
SH 


Hydrogen 

pentasulphide. 


These  are  sometimes  called  chain  formulae  ; the  pcnta.sulphide,  for 
example,  is  virtually  H— S— S— S— S— S— H.  Tliis  is  D.  I.  Mendeleeff’s 
method  of  representing  the  constitution  of  the  hydrogen  sulpirides. 
Several  other  schemes  have  been  proposed,  but  no  decisive  evidence  is 
available  to  justify  one  in  preference  to  another.  I.  Bloch  and  F.  Holm 
(1908),  indeed,  assume  that  two  or  even  three  isomeric  modifications  may 
exist  in  equilibrium,  side  by  side,  at  any  given  temperature : 


S=S<2  ^ H-S-S-H ; S=S=S<2  ^ S=S<“jj  ^ H-S-S-S-H 

Hydrogen  persulphide.  Hydrogen  trisulphide. 

It  is  assumed  that  at  low  temperatures  Mendel^ff’s  chain  type  of  molecules 
predominates  ; and  at  higher  temperatures,  when  the  colour  darkens,  that 
the  more  condensed  type  of  molecules  prevails. 


Dry 

Otion'ne 


§ 13.  Sulphur  Chlorides. 

The  study  of  the  sulphur  chlorides  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the 
valency  of  sulphur,  and  also  on  the  constitution  of  some  other  sulphur 

Sulphur  chloride.— When  dry  chlorine  is  passed  into  sulphur  heated 
in  a retort,  A,  Fig.  157,  the  two  elements  combine  directly,  forming  sulphur 

’ ’ ^ chloride  — S2CI2  — which  collects 

in  the  receiver  B,  cooled  by  a 
current  of  cold  water,  as  a yellow 
liquid.  The  oil  is  purified  by 
redistillation.  The  pale  yellow 
liquid  when  pure  has  a pungent 
smell.  It  boils  between  138°  and 
140°.  The  liquid  fumes  in  moist 
air  and  is  decomposed  by  water, 
forming  sulphur  dioxide,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  sulphur : 
2S.2CI2  + 3H0O  = 4HC1  + H.2SO., 
-h  3S.  Sulphur  chloride  is  used 
as  a solvent  for  sulphur  in  the 
vapour  density  is  67 '5,  corre- 


Fig  157. — Preparation  of  Sulphur  Chloride 
— S..CU. 


chloride  ” does  not  appear  a very  appropriate  name  for  this  compoun  . 
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Sulphur  dichloride.— If  chlorine  be  passed  into  sulphur  chloride,  cooled 
iin  ice,  a gamet-red  liquid,  SCI2,  is  obtained  : S2CI2  CL  2SC12.  A 
imixture  of  hquid  chlorine  and  sulphur  chloride,  S2CI2,  in  a sealed  tube,  at 
aabout  15°,  gradually  passes  into  sulphur  dichloride.  The  molecular  weight 
Iby  the  freezing  point  method  in  xylene,  bromine,  acetic  acid,  etc.,  corre- 
Esponds  ■with  the  molecule  SCR.  It  freezes  at  — 80°;  and  it  can  be  distilled 
1-wnth  but  little  decomposition  under  reduced  pressures. 

Sulphur  tetrachloride. — H the  temperature  be  still  further  reduced  to 
—22°,  stiU  more  chlorine  is  taken  up  by  sulphur  chloride,  and  sulphur 
■ I tetrachloride,  SCI4,  is  formed:  S2CI2  + 3CI2  = 2SCI4.  The  red  hquid 
I begins  to  decompose  into  sulphur  dichloride  and  chlorine  directly  it  is 
1 removed  from  the  freezing  mixture  at  —22°.  It  freezes  to  a yellowish 
iwhite  solid  between  —30°  and  —31°.  Sulphur  tetrachloride  unites  Avith 
(gold  chloride  and  with  stannic  chloride,  molecule  for  molecule,  forming 
(double  compounds,  e.g.  SnCL-SCL. 

Bromine  forms  sulphur  bromide,  S2Br2,  when  heated  with  bromine,  but 
Ithe  existence  of  sulphur  iodide  is  doubtful.  H.  Moissan  has  isolated  a 
; sulphur  hexafluoride — SFg — which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  fluorine 
lupon  sulphur.  The  gas  sohdifies  at  —55°,  and  the  hquid  boils  a few  degrees 
1 higher.  The  gas  is  comparatively  stable  and  inert  chemically.  These 
I compounds  of  sulphur  are  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  valency 
I hypothesis.  Here  is  strong  presumptive  e'vidence  of  the  variable  valency 
i of  sulphur ; and  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  sulphur  can  be  sexivalent : 


1.  Describe  the  preparation  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  ferrous 
sulphide  and  outline  experiments  by  which  (a)  hydrogen,  (6)  sulphur  can  be 

i separated  from  it.  Explain  carefully  why  the  molecular  formula  HoS  is  assigned 
H 1 to  sulphuretted  hydrogen. — Sheffield  U niv. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  occurrence  of  the  element  of  sulphur,  and  its  com- 
pounds in  nature.  Describe  the  preparation  and  properties  of  the  various  modi- 
fications of  sulphur. — St.  Andrews  Univ. 

3.  Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  the  symbolic  equation  : FeS  -b  2HC1  = FeCL 
-b  H;S.  If  6'8  grains  of  ferrous  sulphide  are  taken,  what  would  be  the  weight 

■ obtained  of  each  of  the  substances  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  (Atomic 
weight  of  iron  = 66  ; sulphur  32  ; chlorine  351). — Oxford  Junior  Locals. 

4.  What  do  you  know  regarding  the  general  behaviour  of  metallic  sulphides 
towards  (o)  water,  (6)  hydrochloric  acid,  (c)  caustic  soda  ? Give  equations. — St. 
Andrews  Univ. 

6.  You  are  required  to  convert  a given  weight  of  sulphur  into  hydrogen 
;;  sulphide  as  completely  as  possible.  How'  would  you  proceed  ? What  are  the 
f ' reaotious  of  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide  respectively  with  (a)  gaseous  ammonia, 
(6)  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide,  (c)  aqueous  copper  sulphate,  and  (d)  gaseous 
H sulphur  dioxide  ? — Univ.  North  Wales. 

6.  How  does  sulphur  occur  in  nature,  and  how  is  it  obtained  os  stick  sulphur 
n\  and  flowers  of  sulphur  ? Describe  the  changes  which  sulphur  undergoes  when 
■!  heated,  and  give  some  account  of  its  allotropic  forms. — New  Zealand  Univ. 


,S-C1  <3^01 
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S dyad. 


S tetrad. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIl 


Compounds  of  Sulphur  with  Oxygen 


§ I,  Sulphur  Dioxide — Occurrence  and  Preparation. 


Molecular  weight,  SO2  = 64-07.  Melting  point,  — 73 
Relative  density  (Hj  = 2),  64-05  ; (air  = 1)  2-264. 


boiling  point,  — 8®. 


Occurrence. — Sulphur  dioxide  is  found  among  the  fumes  from  volcanic 
vents ; in  the  springs  of  volcanic  districts,  and  in  the  air  of  towns  where 
it  is  derived  from  the  sulphur  compounds  in  the  coal. 

History. — The  use  of  sulphur  for  disinfecting  purposes  has  been  kno-wn 
from  very  early  times.  It  is  referred  to  in  Homer  where  Odyssey,  after 
the  slaughter  of  the  suitors,  and  probably  recognizing  the  need  for  a general 
cleansing,  calls : 

Quickly,  O Nurse,  bring  fire  that  I may  burn 
Sulphur,  the  cure  of  ills. 

J.  Priestley  (1770)  prepared  the  gas  by  the  action  of  hot  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  on  mercuiy.  Priestley  called  it  sulphurous  acid. 

Preparation. — Sulphur  dioxide  is  formed  when  sulphur  burns  in  air : 
S 4-  O2  = SOj.  Between  6 and  8 per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  is  simultaneously 
oxidized  to  sulphur  trioxide,  SO3.  If  the  sulphur  be  burnt  in  oxygen 
gas  between  2 and  3 per  cent,  burns  to  sulphur  trioxidc.^  The  nitrogen 
in  the  air  seems  to  favour  the  production  of  sulphur  trioxide,  whereas 
moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  do  not  affect  the  result  appreciably.  When 
sulphur  is  oxidized  by  a peroxide — e.g.  manganese  peroxide  sulphur 
dioxide  is  formed  ; MnO^  + 2S  = MnS  H-  SO2.  Sulphur  ^oxide  is  also 
formed  when  the  sulphides  of  some  metals  are  roasted  in  air  e.g.  iron  or 
copper  pyrites : 4FeS,2  + 1102  = 2^0303  + 8SO2.  This  reaction  is  very 
commonly  used  for  making  the  sulphur  dioxide  employed  in  the  manufacture 

of  sulphuric  acid.  . . • . i 

The  most  convenient  laboratory  process,  for  small  quantities,  is  to  ae- 
compose  commercial  sodium  bisulphite  with  concentrated  ’ 

A concentrated— 40  per  cent.— solution  of  sodium  bisulphite,  NaHbUs, 
is  placed  in  a flask,  which  is  then  fitted  with  a tap  funnel  containing  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  47.  The  gas  can  be  washe 
by  passing  it  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  ruction  is  sym- 
bdized  : NaHS03  + H2SO,  = NaHSO,  + H2O  + SO2.  The  same  gi^ 
is  made  by  reducing  sulphuric  acid  inth  charcoal,  sulphur,  silver,  coppe  , 

1 The  presence  of  sulphur  trioxide  in  the  sulphur  dioxide 
buras  in  air  accounts  for  the  “ foggy  " appearance  of 
stood  when  the  properties  of  the  trioxide  have  been  studied. 
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or  mercur}'.  Tlie  first-named  process  is  used  on  a manufacturing  scale 
where  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide,  a by-product  of  the  reaction,  is  not 
detrimental ; for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphites.  The  reaction 
is  represented  : C 2H2SO4  = 2H.,0  -f  CO2  + 2SO2.  When  sulphur  is 
the  reducing  agent,  the  sulphur  is  simultaneously  oxidized  to  sulphur 
dioxide : S -f  2H2SO4  = 2H2O  + 3SO2.  In  practice,  the  action  is  slow 
because  the  sulphur  melts  and  offers  but  a small  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  acid.  Copper  and  sulphuric  acid  are  often  employed  in  the  laboratory 
when  the  bisulphite  process  is  not  convenient.  Half  fill  a flask  \vith  copper 
turnings,  and  add  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  not  quite  cover  all  the  copper. 
The  gas  comes  off  when  the  flask  is  gently  warmed.  The  apparatus  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  94,  where  two  washing-bottles  containing  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  are  shown  attached  to  the  delivery  tube  in  order  to  dry 
the  gas. 

The  reaction  is  somewhat  complex.  It  is  usually  symbolized : Cu 
-f  2H2SO4  = CUSO4  -f  2H2O  + SO2.  It  is  possible  that  the  first  action 
resembles  the  effect  of  zinc  on  dilute  sulphuric  acid  whereby  hydrogen 
is  developed : Cu  + H2SO4  = CUSO4  -f  H2.  The  hydrogen  reduces  the 
sulphuric  acid  to  sulphur  dioxide  : Ho  + H2SO4  = 2H2O  + SO2.  In 

confirmation  of  this  view  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  reduced  to 
sulphur  dioxide  by  passing  hydrogen  through  the  liquid.  Some  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  possibly  reduced  to  hydrogen  sulphide.  At  any  rate, 
cuprous  sulphide,  CU2S,  wiU  be  found  associated  with  the  copper  sulphate 
in  the  flask. 


§ 2.  The  Properties  of  Sulphur  Dioxide. 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  a colourless  gas  with  a smell  characteristic  of  burning 
sulphur.  Sulphur  dioxide  is  an  acute  blood  poison.  According  to  Ogata 
(1884)  0’04  per  cent,  in  air  causes  a difficulty  in  breathing  after  a few  hours. 
Sulphur  dioxide  is  also  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  it  is  one  of  the  “ noxious 
. vapours  ” complained  about  in  manufacturing  districts. 

Aqueous  solutions. — The  gas  is  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  air,  and  in 
. consequence,  it  can  be  collected  by  the  upward  displacement  of  air.  The 
gas  cannot  be  collected  satisfactorily  over  water  because  it  is  easily  soluble 
in  that  menstruum.  One  volume  of  water  at  0°  dissolves  79'8  volumes 
of  sulphur  dioxide  ; and  at  20°,  38‘4  volumes.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
strongly  acid,  and  it  has  the  general  properties  characteristic  of  acids.  It 
is  hence  called  sulphurous  acid,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula 
i H2SO3.  The  gas  itself  is  accordingly  called  sulphurous  anhydride.  The 
dissolved  gas  is  all  expelled  on  boiling  the  aqueous  solution.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  compound  H2SO3  is  inferred  from  analogy  with  other  acids, 
and  from  the  general  behaviour  of  aqueous  solutions  of  the  gas.  The 
solution  probably  contains  both  dissolved  sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphurous 
acid.  At  0°  a crystalline  hydrate- — SO2.6H2O,  or  H2SO3.5H2O — is  obtained ; 
but  several  other  crystalline  hydrates  have  been  reported.  The  aqueous 
solution  readily  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid  and  free  sulphur  when 
1 exposed  to  light : SHoSOg  = S + 2H2SO4  -f  H2O. 

The  action  of  cold. — The  gas  is  easily  liquefied.  A pressure  of  1‘5 
: atmospheres  suffice,  for  the  condensation  of  the  gas  at  0°;  and  at  —10° 

' the  gas  liquefies  under  ordinary  pressures.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to 
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thoroughly  dry  the  gas  obtained  by  the  action  of  copper  on  sulphuric  acid 
by  passing  the  gas  through  a couple  of  wash-bottles  as  indicated  in  Fig.  94, 
and  then  lead  the  gas  through  a condensing  tube,  Fig.  158,  immersed  in 
a freezing  mixture : the  freezing  mixture  is  omitted  in  the  drawng.  The 
gas  condenses  to  a clear,  colourless,  transparent,  limpid  hquid  which  boils 
at  —8°  and  solidifies  at  —70°  to  a white  snowhke  mass.  Liquid  sulphur 
dioxide  is  sold  commercially  in  thick  glass  “ syphons,”  and  where  avail- 
able, the  “ syphons  ” are  used  as  a source  of  sulphur  dioxide  for  laboratory 
worL  By  the  evaporation  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  a temperature 
approaching  —50°  can  be  obtained.  Hence  like  ammonia  and  carbon 
dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide  is  used  as  a refrigerating  agent.  Liquid  sulphur 
dioxide  is  a good  solvent  for  phosphorus,  iodine,  sulphur,  resins,  etc.  The 
conductivity  of  these  solutions  is  sometimes  greater  than  that  of  aqueous 

solutions.  , . j 1 

Dissociation  of  sulphur  dioxide.— When  the  gas  is  passed  through 
Deville’s  “ hot  and  cold  tube,”  Fig.  77,  the  surface  of  the  silver  tube  is 
blackened  owing  to  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide  ; at  the  same  time, 
sulphur  trioxide  can  be  detected  in  the  products  of  the  reaction.  Dry 

sulphur  dioxide  dissociates  appreciably  at  1200  , 
into  sulphur  and  sulphur  trioxide : SSOj  ^ S + 

ToStirdcFiue  2SO3;  and  the  moLst  gas  into  sulphur  and  sulphuric 

acid : H..SO.J.  Like  hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphur 
dioxide  is  decomposed  by  a series  of  electric  sparks 
with  the  deposition  of  sulphur  on  the  glass  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sparks.  The  reaction  appears  to 
be  3SO2  ^ S -k  2SO3.  H a beam  of  light  be 
sent  through  a long  cylinder  of  the  gas,  at  first, 
the  gas  appears  to  be  clear  and  transparent,  but 
in  a few  minutes  the  gas  appears  to  decompose,  for 
misty  wavering  stri:e  appear,  and  gradually  the 
whole  tube  appears  to  be  filled  with  a fog.  This 
action  of  fight  in  certain  gases  is  sometimes  called 
Tyndall’s  effect.  In  the  present  case  the  effect 
annears  to  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
- 2SO, -fS.  H 


Fio.  168. — Gas  Con- 
densing Tube. 


sulphur  dioxide,  probably  3SO2 


left  a short  time  in  the  dark  the  gas  becomes 
clear  owing  to  the  recombination  of  the  sulphur  and  sulphur  trioxide. 

Oxidizhig  properties.-^Sulphur  dioxide  is  incombustible  and  a non- 
supporter of  ordinary  combustion.  Some  substances  are  able  to  burn  m 
the  gas  by  abstracting  its  oxygen.  In  this  way,  sulphur  dioxMe  appears  to 
act  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  Ignited  magnesium  ribbon  tor  mstance,  con- 
ttouS  to  bin  in  the  sulphur  dioxide.  Finely  divided  iron  when  heated 
in  a stream  of  sulphur  dioxide  forms  a mixture  of  iron  oxide  and  sulphide 

'a-  rriptst  ~ 

Mum  dioxide  when  " diLtcd  ” into  o cylinder  of  6“  Sln™ 

no  Ch°”sc°ta  volume  occurs  when  the  gas  is  cooled.  The  ap^ratus,  sho  wn 
to  Fto  156  or  Fig  230  can  be  used.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  Avogadro  s 
lypothLt, "he  Vperiment  proveo  that  sulphur  dioxide  contarns  .ts  own 
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volume  of  oxygen.  That  is  to  say,  one  moleeule  of  sulphur  dioxide  con- 
tains two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  the  formula  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  SnO.^, 
where  n is  to  be  determined.  Again,  the  relative  density  of  sulphur 
dioxide  is  64'046  (H.j  = 2).  Hence : 

One  gram-molecule  of  sulphur  dioxide  weighs  . . . 

One  gram-molecule  of  oxygen  weighs 

Weight  of  sulphur  in  the  molecule 32-06 

The  number  32-05  can  represent  one  and  only  one  atom  of  sulphur  if  32-07 
be  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur. 

The  salts  of  sulphurous  acid. — Two  series  of  salts,  exemplified  by 
KHSO3  and  K.,S03  are  knotvn  ; the  former  are  the  acid  sulphites  or  the 
bisulphites,  and  the  latter  the  normal  sulphites.  Hence  sulphurous  acid 
is  dibasic.  With  the  exception  of  the  alkaline  salts,  most  of  the  sulphites 
are  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  alkaline  sulphites  are  alkaline  to 
litmus.  If  the  sulphites  are  treated  ivith  strong  acids,  the  anhydride, 
SO.>,  is  evolved  as  indicated  in  one  of  the  methods  of  preparation.  The 
sulphites  decompose  on  heating  wdth  the  formation  of  sulphates  : e.g. 
4Na.,S03  3Na3SO^  + Na^S  ; the  bisulphites  first  lose  H2SO3  before 
decomposing  in  this  way  : 2NaHS03  — > Na.^SOg  -j-  H.2SO3.  The  sulphites, 
as  well  as  sulphurous  acid  itself,  are  readily  oxidized.  The  presence  of 
glycerine  or  sugar  retards  the  rate  of  oxidation,  possibly  because  the  more 
viscid  solutions  offer  some  resistance  to  the  free  circulation  of  oxygen  in 
the  fluid.  The  monobasic  acids  HRSO3 — where  R is  a radicle : CH3,  C^Hj, 
etc. — are  called  sulphonic  acids. 

Reducing  properties  of  sulphur  dioxide. — Sulphur  dioxide  is  a 
powerful  reducing  agent.  It  reduces  permanganates  to  manganous  salts ; 
chromates  to  chromic  salts  ; ferric  to  ferrous  salts,  etc.  The  latter  re- 
action is  often  used  in  analytical  work  for  the  reduction  of  iron  previous 
to  its  determination  by  volumetric  processes. 

The  bleaching  effects  of  sulphurous  acid  are  due  to  its  reducing  pro- 
perties. Moistened  red  rose-leaves,  or  fabrics  dyed  -with,  say,  “ majenta  ” 
dye,  when  placed  in  the  gas  lose  their  colour.  The  sulphur  dioxide  appears 
to  react  with  the  colouring  matter,  forming  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrogen  : 

• SO2  + 2HoO  = H.3SO4  + H2.  This  idea  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  colour  of  many  articles  bleached  by  sulphur  dioxide  can  be  restored 
by  exposing  the  article  to  oxidizing  conditions.  The  familiar  yellow 
colour  which  gradually  comes  to  bleached  sponges,  flannels,  etc.,  is  an 
example.  The  colour  of  bleached  rose-leaves  gradually  returns  when  the 
rose-leaves  are  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  the  bleached  leaves  are  dipped 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  shows  that  the  colouring  agent  is  not  really 
destroyed  during  the  bleaching. 

Sulphur  is  deposited  when  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide  are 
brought  into  contact,  say  by  placing  a jar  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  mouth  to  mouth.  The  gaseous  exhalations  from  volcanoes  may 
contain  these  two  gases  which,  on  mingling  together  mutually  decompose 
^vith  the  formation  of  sulphur  (p.  393) : 2H2S  -|-  SO2  = 2H2O  -f  3S.  This 
reaction  does  not  occur  if  the  gases  are  thoroughly  dried. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  reduces  chlorine,  forming 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  : SO2  + 2H2O  + Clj  = 2HC1  -f  H2SO4. 
Hence  sulphurous  acid  is  used  as  an  “ anti-chlor,”  that  is,  as  an  agent  to 
remove  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from  articles  bleached  \vith  chlorine. 
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The  goods  are  dipped  in  a solution  of  sulphur  dioxide,  or  a sulphite.  Tlio 
extended  use  of  the  term  reduction  might  hero  be  emphasized.  A reducing 
agent  is  a substance  which  can  (1)  remove  oxygen  from  other  substances  ; 

(2)  decrease  the  non-metallic  part  of  a compound,  e.g.  SnCl^  ->  SnCL^ ; 

(3)  add  hydrogen  to  an  element  or  compound,  e.g.  Cl  HCl.  The  defini- 
tion of  an  oxidizing  agent — oxidation — can  also  be  extended  in  the  con- 
verse manner. 

Action  on  hydrogen  iodide. — Sulphur  dioxide  reduces  iodine  to 
hydrogen  iodide,  HI,  in  the  presence  of  water : SO2  -f  2H.p  + I2  = 2HI 
rf  H2SO4.  The  reaction  stops  when  a certain  amount  of  hydrogen  iodide 
has  been  formed.  Again,  concentrated  solutions  of  hydrogen  iodide  are 
oxidized  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter  is  reduced  to  sulphur  dioxide : 
H^gO^  + 2HI  = I2  + 2H2O  + SO2.  . This  reaction  is  the  reverse  of  that 
which  immediately  precedes.  The  two  opposing  reactions  are  in  equili- 
brium when  the  speeds  of  the  direct  and  reverse  changes  are  equal.  In 
other  words,  this  reaction  belongs  to  the  type  indicated  on  p.  97,  and  should 
be  symbolized:  I2  + SO2  + 2H2O  ^ H2SO4  + 2HI.  This  reaction  is 

important  because  the  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  or  of  its  salts  in  a given 
solution  can  be  determined  by  adding  a solution  of  iodine  of  kno\yn  strength 
from  a burette  until  the  iodine  solution  is  no  longer  decolorized.  The 
equation  furnishes  the  necessary  data  for  the  calculation.  Eveiy  25^84 
grams  of  iodine  corresponds  with  64'07  grams  of  sulphur  dioxide.  Ihe 
amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  must  not  exceed  0’05  per  cent,  or  the  back 
reaction  ” will  appreciably  affect  the  results. 

Action  on  iodic  acid. — The  reduction  of  iodic  acid,  HlOa,  or  of  an 
iodate  by  contact  with  sulphur  dioxide,  results  in  the  forniation  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  in  the  liberation  of  iodine : 2HI03-i-  4H2O  + SSOj  — 5H2S04H  la- 
Strips  of  paper  dipped  in  a solution  of  potassium  iodate  and  starch  turn 
blue  in  the  presence  of  sulphur  dioxide,  see  “ Iodic  acid.”  ^ . , 

Sulphuryl  chloride. — If  a mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  cldorme  be 
exposed  to  direct  sunligh1>-especially  if  a little  camphor  be  presen^-a 
colourless  liquid  will  be  obtained  which  boils  at  69  . The  camphor  imts 
as  a catalytic  agent  (p.  132).  The  liquid  is  sulphuryl 
When  treated  with  water,  H— OH,  the  chlorine  atoms  in  sulphuryl  chloride 
can  be  replaced  step  by  step  by  OH  groups  : 


0. 

0 


>S 


Sulphur 

dioxide. 


O^q^Cl 

0>»<C1 

Sulphuryl 

chloride. 


O^q.OH 

Chlorosulphonic 

acid. 


0^^<^0H 

O^^OH 

Sulphuric 

acid. 


Chlorosulphonic  acid,  S02C1(0H).-This  acid  is  best  ^ade  by  ^ 
direct  union  of  sulphur  trioxide  and  hydrogen  chloride ; or  by  ^s^iUmg 
nrixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with 

PCI5,  or  phosphorus  oxychloride,  POCI3,  when  : ~ 

4-  TTPl  4-  2S0,C1(0H).  The  liquid  so  obtained  boils  at  155  3 , and  react 
ato  with  vioLce,  forming  . of  sulphuric  and 

‘‘""ii^uTpht  dioridc  is  u»d  ill  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  sold, 
as  a refrigerating  agent,  as  a solvent  for  extracting  glue,  gelatine,  etc., 
for  preserfL™^  etc.  It  prevents  the  growth  of  certain  moulds 

kiuf  certain  disease  germs,  etc.  It  is  used  for  precipitating  lime  in  suga 
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I manufacture,  as  a bleaching  agent  for  straw,  silk,  woollen,  and  goo^  too 
( delicate  for  treatment  with  chlorine,  in  refrigeratmg  machines  (see  p.  636 ) , etc. 

§ 3.  The  Constitution  of  Sulphurous  Acid  and  the  Sulphites. 

More  value  is  sometimes  attached  to  a formula  than  that  wliioh  it  is  intended 
to  represent.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  has  happened  that  a large  number 
of  chemists  have  regarded  the  determination  of  a formula  lor  a compound 
as  the  great  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  they  have  forgotten  that  what 
we  ought  to  know,  and  what  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  for  the  science, 
is  the  chemical  conduct  of  the  compound. — I.  Remsen. 

The  empirical  formula  of  a compound  is  based  upon  its  percentage 
composition,  and  the  atomic  hypothesis;  while  a moleeular  formula,  in 
addition,  is  coupled  with  Avogadro’s  hypothesis.  After  the  empirical 
and  molecular  formulae  have  been  determined,  the  chemical  properties 
of  the  eompound  are  studied  in  order  to  trace  the  relations  between  the 
atoms  of  the  molecules,  and  when  this  has  been  done  for  all  the  atoms  in 
the  molecule  of  the  substance,  the  constitution  of  the  compound  is  said 
to  have  been  determined.  The  result  of  the  investigation  is  expressed  as  a 
structural  or  graphic  formula.  “ It  is  assumed,”  as  W.  Lessen  expressed 
it  in  1880,  “ that  the  action  of  any  particular  atom  on  the  other  atoms  in 
the  molecule  depends  on  the  relative  position  of  the  atom  in  question ; 
the  properties  and  ehemieal  behaviour  of  the  molecule  depend  upon  the 
actions  of  all  the  atoms  on  one  another.  Hence  observations  of  the  pro- 
perties and  the  behaviour  of  a compound  enable  us  to  draw  conclusions 
concerning  the  mutual  actions  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  that  sub- 
stance, and  the  positions  of  the  molecules  relative  to  one  another.”  A 
structural  formula  should  summarize  what  is  known  about  the  ehemieal 
behaviour  of  the  compound  with  respect  to  ( 1 ) the  number  and  kind  of  atoms 
in  the  molecule ; and  (2)  the  relations  between  the  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

There  are  several  possible  methods  of  representing  the  constitution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  and  accordingly  of  the  sulphites.  The  sulphur  may  he 
bi-,  quadri-,  or  sexivalent : 

,0-0H  ^ C./OH  ^ t,/0-0H  Ov^o^OH  O^g^OH 


S< 


•OH 

Sulphur  dyad. 


o q/OH  .O-OH 

0=S<oH  0-&<H 


Sulphur  tetrad. 


"H 

Sulphur  hexad. 

In  one  group  of  these  formulae,  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  symmetrically 
placed  with  respect  to  the  sulphur  atom ; and  in  the  other  group,  the 
hydrogen  atoms  are  unsymmetrical.  Our  problem  is  to  select  from  these 
graphic  formulae  the  one  wliich  best  represents  the  orientation  of  the 
atoms  in  the  molecule  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Thionyl  chloride. — If  dry  sulphur  dioxide  be  treated  with  phosphonas 
pentachloride,  PCI5,  a colourless  liquid — thionyl  chloride,  SOCI, — boiling  at 
78°,  is  obtained.^  The  initial  and  end  products  of  the  reaction  are 
represented : 

.Cl  Cl- 


o=s= 


= 0=s< 


Cl 


+ Cl^p= 

Cl/ 


=0 


* Thionyl  chloride  is  also  made  by  the  action  of  chlorine  monoxide  upon 
sulphur  at  a low  temperature,  —12°,  to  prevent  explosion.  It  is  also  mode  by 
adding  sulphur  trioxide  to  sulphur  monochloride. 
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Tliionyl  chloride  has  the  empirical  formula  SOClj.  Owing  to  its  mode  of 
formation  from  sulphur  dioxide  (sulphur  quadrivalent),  it  is  inferred  that 
there  is  no  change  in  valency  of  the  sulphur  atom  when  one  of  the  oxygen 
atoms  in  sulphur  dioxide  is  replaced  by  two  chlorine  atoms,  and  that  the 
oxygen  and  two  chlorine  atoms  are  each  directly  attached  to  the  sulphur. 
Thionyl  chloride  is  decomposed  by  water,  forming  sulphurous  acid. 


0=S< 


Cl  , H 
Cl  H 


5h  = 2H01  + 0>s<gg 


This  reaction  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  sulphurous  acid  has  a 
similar  constitution  to  thionyl  chloride ; but  the  two  chlorine  atoms  of 
the  last-named  compound  have  been  replaced  by  two  hydroxyl  groups 
derived  from  the  water.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  two  hydroxyl 
groups  of  sulphurous  acid  are  directly  united  with  the  sulphur  atom. 
Otherwise  expressed : 


0=S< 


-Cl 


rv Q/OH 


0=s=0  '^-’^'^Cl 

Sulphur  dioxide.  Thionyl  chloride.  Sulphurous  acid. 

The  constancy  of  structural  arrangement.— It  is  commonly  assumed 
that  when  an  atom  or  group  of  atoms  in  a compound  is  replaced 
by  another  atom  or  group  of  atoms,  the  latter  occupies  the  position 
vacated  by  the  former  without  any  essential  structural  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  other  atoms.  This  rule  does  not  mean  that  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  atoms  of  the  molecule  are  not  altered 
during  the  replacement  of  one  atomic  group  by  another,  for  the 
hydrogen  atoms  in,  say,  CoHaOCl  may  be  more  or  less  easily  affected 
by  certain  reagents  than  the  H atoms  in,  say,  C2H30Br,  The  rule  o 
the  constancy  of  structural  arrangement,  and  the  action  of  water  on 
thionyl  chloride,  make  it  probable  that  the  two  chlorine  atoms  of 
thionyl  chloride  are  directly  replaced  by  two  hydroxyl  groups;  but 

let  us  inquire : i.  j i 

Does  the  molecule  of  sulphurous  acid  contain  two  hydroxyl 

groups  symmetrically  placed  about  the  sulphur  atom  ? H sul- 
phurous acid  contains  its  two  hydroxyl  groups  symmetrically  placed, 
we  naturally  prefer  the  formula  HO-SO-OH.  By  neutralizing  potassnim 
hydrogen  sulphite  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  by  neutrahzmg  sodium 
hydrogen  .sulphite  -with  potassium  hydroxide,  two  solutions  are  obtained 
from  each  of  which  crystalline  potassium  sodium  sulphite  can  be  separated. 
In  both  cases  compounds  with  identical  properties,  namely,  potassium 
methyl  sulphonate,  CH-iKSO,,,  are  obtained  when  the  double  sulphites  are 
treated  with  methyl  iodide,  CH3I.  The  reaction  in  each  case  is  represented : 

CHgi  I + NajKSOg  = Nal  + CH3KSO3 

The  methyl  radicle  CH3  thus  displaces  the  sodium  atom,  but  not  the 
potassium  atom.  Consequently,  if  two  isomeric  salts,  say, 

0^g<-ONa 


0^b<.j^a 


are  capable  of  existing,  the  one  in  which  the  atom  of  ^^“nto 

connected  with  the  sulphur  atom  is  not  stable  and  readily  changes 


! 

I 
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the  other.  Otherwise  expressed,  there  is  at 

existence  of  two  different  salts  KO.SO.,.Na  and  NaO.SO.-K.  So  far  as 

we  can  teU,  the  graphic  formulce  of  the  mlphites  correspond  mth  two 

cally placed  hydroxyl  groups  in  s^dphnrous  acid,  and  the  formula  is  accor  ng  y 

"''"^'The'“Sde"rf^the^Snstancy  of  stimctural  arrangement ’’  might  here 

easily  lead  us  astray  because  the  fact  that  no  isomerism  has  hitherto 

been  detected  in  the  compounds  prepared  by  the  two 

may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  mth  certain  radicles  only  one  configuration  is 

stable  and  permanent.  H another  confi^ration  be 

it  immediately  passes  into  the  stable  condition.  Hence  the 

just  obtained  do  not  prove  conclusively  that  an  unsymmetrical  sulphurou 

acid  is  non-existent,  although  the  negative  results  may  prove  that  there 

is  only  one  stable  configuration  of  NaKSOa  or  of  CH^KS  3 un 

conditions  of  the  experiment.  , . 

Desmotropism  or  tautomerism.— Some  compoun^  are  knovm  in 
organic  chemistry  which  correspond  mth  the  existence  o unsymmetrically 
plLed  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  sulphurous  acid  molecule.  For  instance, 
the  action  of  ethyl  alcohol  on  thionyl  chloride,  SOCI.3,  furnishes  a compoui^^ 

803(0., Hjlj.  Since  the  structural  formula  of  thionyl  chloride  is  0=S<j^j 
the  compound  formed  from  it  probably  has  the  corresponding  symmetrical 
structure  0=S<Sn-2®-  It  is  accordingly  called  symmetrical  diethyl 

sulphite.  This  salt  boils  between  158°  and  158’5°.  Again,  the  oxidation 
of  ethyl  mercaptan,  C.H^— S— H (in  which  the  ethyl  monad  radicle 
CoHi,  must  be  directly  attached  to  the  sulphur)  furnishes  a compound  of 
the  same  ultimate  composition,  but  with  an  unsymmetrical  structure. 


0 C H 

hence,  it  is  called  unsymmetrical  diethyl  sulphite  : o^^"^OC„H,; 


This 


salt  boils  between  214°  and  215°.  The  existence  of  these  two  sulphites 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  are  two  different  sulphurous  acids ; 
for  there  may  be  but  one  stable  configuration  of  the  acid  itself  under  the 

conditions  of  the  experiment.  , , x- 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  under  certain  conditions,  and  by  the  action 
of  certain  reagents,  the  position  of  an  hydrogen  atom  in  the  molecule 
can  change  so  that  it  behaves  differently  under  one  set  of  conditions 
from  what  it  does  under  another  set  of  conditions.  The  phenomenon 
appears  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  constancy  of  structural  arrange- 
ment. As  usual,  the  supposed  phenomenon  has  been  given  a name, 
“ tautomerism  ” (C.  Laar,  1885)— from  the  Greek  rairS  (tauto)i  the  same  ; 
ijitpos  (meros),  a part — and  also  the  alternative,  perhaps  better,  name, 
“ desmotropism  ” (P.  Jacobsen,  1887) — from  the  Greek  S^crpiSs  (desmos), 
a bond ; rptirtiv  (trepein),  to  change.  A substance  is  said  to  be  tau- 
tomeric or  desmotropic  when  it  can  react  with  other  substances 
in  such  a way  that  it  appears  to  be  a compound  with 
different  constitutional  formulae.  In  any  given  system,  the  two 
desmotropic  modifications  of  a substance  are  in  a state  of  equili- 
brium which  is  so  very  sensitive  to  external  influences  that  the  one 
modification  readily  changes  into  the  other.  A desmotropic  change  is 
thus  an  intra-molecular  phenomenon  which  only  lends  itself  to  observation 


J 
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under  exceptional  conditions.  It  is  supposed  that  the  position  of  a hydro- 
gen atom  in  the  molecule  of  sulphurous  acid  is  labile,  not  rigid,  because  it 
can  take  up  two  different  positions  mth  respect  to  the  other  atoms.  The 
change  in  the  position  of  the  hydrogen  atom  is  accompanied  by  a change 
in  the  character  of  the  linkages.  In  the  present  case,  we  have  possibly  : 


0>s< 


H 

OH 


0=S< 


OH 

OH 


We  shall  meet  other  examples  later  on — nitrous  acid : H — NO2  and 
HO — NO  ; hydrocyanic  acid:  H — C ;N  and  H — N i C ; phosphorous  acid; 
P(OH).j  and  H.PO(OH)2,  etc.  The  supposed  desmotropism  of  the  poly- 
sulphides has  been  alre^y  mentioned,  p.  416. 


§ 4.  Hyposulphurous  Acid  and  Hyposulphites, 


Preparation. — By  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide 
with  finely  divided  zinc,  a zinc  salt  of  hyposulphurous  acid  is  obtained : 
2H2SO.,  + Zn  = ZnS20^  + 2H2O.  By  using  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite, 
the”  sodium  salt  is  obtained.  A yellow  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  can 
be  obtained  by  treating  aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts  with  oxalic  acid. 
It  is  probable  that  the  zinc  reacts  with  the  sulphurous  acid  producing 
hydrogen  : Zn  + H2SO3  = ZnSOa  -f  H2  ; and  that  the  nascent  hydrogen 
reduces  the  sulphurous  acid  to  the  acid  in  question  : 2H2SO3  + 2H 

= H,S204  + 2H2O.  The  acid  then  reacts  with  the  zinc  producing  the  zinc 
salt.  ” The  sodium  salt  has  also  been  obtained  in  concentrated  solution  by 
the  electrolysis  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  with  a high  density  current. 
By  adding  sodium  chloride  to  the  solution,  sodium  hyposulphite, 
Na.,S204.2H20,  is  precipitated.  This  salt  can  be  dehydrated  at  60°. 

Properties. — The  acid  is  only  known  in  aqueous  solutions  since  it  is 
rather  unstable.  It  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  reducing  agents  known.  The  sodium  salt  is  used  in- 
dustrially, and  in  the  chemical  laboratory  as  a reducing  agent.  For 
instance,  it  bleaches  sugar,  indigo  blue,  etc.  It  reduces  many  metalhc 
salts  to  the  metal ; in  the  case  of  copper  sulphate,  a brown  copper  hydride, 
CU2H2,  is  formed.  The  salts  are  called  hyposulphites.^ 

Composition. — The  molecular  weight  of  the  acid  has  not  been  deter- 
mined by  the  regular  methods,  but  the  molecular  weight  of  the  sochum 
salt,  deduced  from  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  aqueous  solutions, 
corresponds  with  the  formula  Na2S204.  Again,  ammoniacal  copper  sul- 
phate oxidizes  a hyposulphite  to  a sulphite  ; iodine  oxidizes  it  to  a sulphate ; 
and  for  every  two  atoms  of  sulphur  present  as  hyposulphite,  one  atom  of 
oxygen  is  required  to  oxidize  it  to  sulphite  : S2O.,  -f  0 = 2SO2 ; and  three 
atoms  of  oxygon  to  oxidize  two  atoms  of  sulphur  to  sulphate : 2S2O3  + 

= 4SO3.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  hyposulphurous  acid  is  derived  from 
the  anhydride  S2O3 — sulphur  sesquioxide — and  not  to  the  anhydride,  SO, 
as  supposed  by  P.  Schiitzenberger,  the  discoverer  of  the  acid  (1869). 


1 Do  not  confuse  the  acid  with  thiosulphuric  acid,  nor  the  salts  with  thiq- 
sulphates.  Unfortunately,  hyposulphurous  acid  is  an  old  term  for  thiosulphuric 
acid  which  has  been  abandoned  by  all  but  photographers. 

'•*  C L Berthollet  (1789)  noticed  that  iron  dissolves  m sulphurous  acid  without 
ci vine  off  a gas  ; L.  N.  Vauquelin  and  A.  F.  Fourcroy  (1798)  found  that  tin  and 
zinc  behaved®  in  a similar  way:  C F Schiinbein  (1852)  obta^ 

reactions  with  a lower  sulphur  acid,  and  which  were  probably  due  to  this  acid. 
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Sohiitzenberger  thought  the  acid  had  the  formula  H2SO2,  but  A.  Bemth- 
scn’s  (1881)  experiments,  just  cited,  make  it  almost  certam  that  the  formula 

^ ^sSS^ur  sesquioxide,  S2O3,  is  supposed  to  be  made  as  a malachite  green 
crystalluie  mass  by  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  and  sulphur  tnoxide,  and 
a?a  blue  solution  by  the  action  of  flowers  of  sulphur  on  Nordhausen 
sulphuric  acid.  With  water,  sulphur  sesquioxide  gives  sulphur  and  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  not  hyposulphurous  acid. 
This  does  not  prove  that  sulphur  sesquioxide  is  not  the  anhydride  of  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  because  the  latter  decomposes  in  a similar  way. 

§ 5.  Sulphur  Trioxide— Preparation. 

Sulphur  trioxide  exists  in  at  least  two  forms,  o-sulphur  trioxide  and  P-sulptor 
triot^r  Molecular  weight.  a-S03  = 80-07  ; = 160;  14.  Meltmg  pomt  a-SO,. 

14-8°  ; S-SO3,  25°  ; boiling  point  of  both  varieties,  4b-Z  . 

History. — Sulphur  trioxide  seems  to  have  been  made  by  B.  Valentine 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  called  “ philosopliical  salt.”  K.  W.  Scheele 
(1777)  and  G.  de  Morveau  (1786)  called  it  the  anhydride  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Preparation. — Sulphur  trioxide  is  made  by  distilling  ferric  sulphate  : 
Fe„(SO.),  = Fe,0,  3SO3  ; fuming  sulphuric  acid  ; or  sodium  pyro- 
sulphate  : Na..S.,6,  = Na2SO,  + SO3  ; and  also  by  heating  concenUate^ 
sulphuric  acid  with  phosphorus  pentoxide  when  H2SU4  + lr'2U5  — bUj 
+ 2HPO3.  In  the  latter  reaction  the  phosphorus  pentoxide  is  able  to 
dehydrate,  that  is,  remove  the  elements  of  water  from  sulphuric  acid. 

As  indicated  on  p.  418,  a small  amount  of  sulphur  trioxide  is  formed 
when  sulphur  burns  in  air,  or  in  oxygen  ; but  if  a mixture  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  oxygen  be  passed  over  platinized  asbestos  at  about  400  , the 
oxidation  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  nearly  complete.  The  platmized 
asbestos  acts  as  a catalytic  agent  (p.  101).  Instead  of  platinized  asbestos, 
ferrie  oxide,  vanadium  oxide,  copper  oxide,  chromic  oxide,  pumice  stone, 
etc.,  have  been  employed,  but  none  are  so  effective  as  platinized  asbestos. 
The'  action  can  be  illustrated  by  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  depicted  in 
Fig.  159.  The  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  are  sent,  from  gas-holders, 
through  a wash- bottle.  A,  shoAvn  on  the  right  of  the  diagram,  containing 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixed  gases  travel  through  a tower,  B, 
eontaining  pumice  stone  saturated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  dried  mixture  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  dioxide  then  passes  over 
platinized  asbestos,  C,  warmed  to  about  400°,  in  a hard  glass  tube. 
Combination  occurs,  and  the  sulphur  trioxide  condenses  in  the  tube  and 
bottle,  D,  surrounded  by  a jar  containing  a freezing  mixture,  and  shoivn 
on  the  left  of  the  diagram. 


§ 6.  The  Properties  of  Sulphur  Trioxide. 

In  1876,  R.  Weber  showed  that  sulphur  trioxide  exists  in  two  modifica- 
tions— solid  and  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

o-Sulphur  trioxide — liquid  sulphur  trioxide. — This  is  a colourless 
liquid,  boiling  at  about  45°,  obtained  by  repeated  distillation  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  preceding  reactions — § 5.  The  hquid  fumes  strongly  in  air, 


It 


! 
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crystallizes  in  long  prismatic  needles  between  16°  and  17°,  and  melts  at 
16’8°.  The  vapour  density  (air  = 1)  varies  from  2*74  to  2'76.  These 
numbers  and  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  phosphorus  oxycliloride 
correspond  with  a molecular  weight  of  80. 

)3-Sulphur  trioxide — solid  sulphur  trioxide. — If  a-sulphur  trioxide 
be  maintained  at  16°  for  some  time,  it  gi-adually  passes  into  sohd  crystals 
which  look  like  asbestos,  and  melt  at  25°.  The  mass  fumes  in  air,  and 
gradually  passes  into  the  o-form  if  kept  at  a temperature  between  50° 
and  100°.  The  molecular  weight  by  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point 
of  phosphorus  oxychloride  corresponds  with  160. 

The  two  forms  are  not  very  different  chemically  although  the  ;a-sulphur 
trioxide  reacts  somewhat  less  vigorously  than  the  a-variety.  Both  dis- 
solve in  water  with  a hissing  sound  as  if  a piece  of  red-hot  iron  were 
plunged  into  the  water ; much  heat  is  evolved,  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
produced : 

a-SOg  + H.p  = H2SO1  + 40  Cals. 

Hence  sulphur  trioxide  is  also  called  sulphuric  anhydride.  The  anhy- 
dride does  not  redden  blue  litmus  if  extreme  precautions  be  taken  to 


Fig.  159. — Preparation  of  Sulphur  Trioxide  (Contact  Process). 


exclude  moisture.  Sulphur  trioxide  reacts  directly  with  many  metallic 
oxides,  forming  the  corresponding  sulphates,  e.g.  with  barium  oxide, 
BaO  -t-  SO3  = BaSO^ ; so  much  heat  is  evolved  during  the  action  that  the 
mass  becomes  incandescent. 

The  solid  trioxide  can  be  vaporized  without  melting.  At  low  tempera- 
tures, the  vapour  seems  to  contain  both  SO3  and  S.^O,;  molecules  in  equili- 
brium: 8305^2803.  The  dissociation  is  completed  as  the  temperature 
rises.  When  heated  to  1000°,  sulphur  trioxide  decomposes  completely  into 
sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen : 28O3  = 280.2  + 92'  . volumes  0 

sulphur  trioxide  produce  two  volumes  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  one  volume 
of  oxygen.  This  corresponds  \vith  the  formula  (SOaln-  The  molecular 
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weight  of  the  a-form,  indicated  above  shows  that 

Sof;  and  the  /3.forin,  SoOg.  The  graphic  formula  for  SO3  may  be 

O .s. 


>S=0;  T>S=0;or  / \ 


0-0-0 

which  makes  sulphur  sexivalent,  quadrivalent,  or  bivalent.  The  first 
formula  is  usually  taken  in  harmony  with  the  supposed  sexivalency  of 
sulphur  in  sulphur  hexafluoride,  and  it  fits  in  best  mth  facts  to  be 
developed  later.  The  graphic  formula  for  the  two  varieties  will  then  be 

0. 


o-form  Q^>S=0 


;8.form  q^S<q>S<^q 


The  thermal  values  of  the  reactions,  S + O2  = SO^  + 69-26  Cals.,  and 
c;f>  _u  O = SO  + 22-73  Cals.,  are  worthy  of  note.  It  follows  that  the 
thermll  value  of  Lch  of  the  first  two  oxygen  atoms  is  34^3  Cals.,  and  the 
thermal  value  of  the  next  atom  of  oxygen  is  22-  /3  Cals.  Hence  it  has  been 
said  that  the  third  atom  of  oxygen  is  “ less  firmly  attached  to  the  sulphur 
atom  than  the  other  two  ; and  further  that  the  six  valencies  of  sulphur 
are  not  equivalent.  This  is  supposed  to  correspond  mth  the  fact  that 
sulphur  trioxide  is  very  readily  dissociated  mto  sulphur  dioxide  and 
oxygen.  Some’  consider  sulphur  trioxide  to  be  an  oxide  of  sulphur 
dioxide.”  The  inference  is  inconclusive  and  faulty. 

Occurrence.— Solutions  of  sulphur  dioxide  soon  absorb  oxygen  Horn  the 
air  forming  sulphuric  acid,  hence  sulphuric  acid  may  be  foimd  in  water 
from  sulphurous  springs  in  volcanic  districts ; e.g.  the  Kio  Vinagre 
(Mexico)  contains  0-11  per  cent,  of  H2SO4  calculated  as  SO3,  and  also 
0-09  per  cent,  of  HCl.  Pit  water  and  streams  of  water  which  have  been  in 
contact  with  oxidizing  pyrites  may  also  contain  free  sulphuric  acid.  This 
is  often  a source  of  trouble  industrially  owing  to  the  corrosive  action  of 
such  water  on  pump  valves,  etc.  The  occurrence  of  combmed  sulphuric 
acid  as  sulphates  was  indicated  on  p.  394. 


§ 7.  Pyrosulphuric  Acid  and  Pyrosulphates. 

Sulphur  trioxide  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  solu- 
tion is  often  caUed  Nordhausen  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  made 
by  distilhng  dehydrated  ferrous  sulphate,  EeS04.H20  (preferably  with  a 
httle  sulphuric  acid  or  water  in  the  receiver).  The  reaction  appears  to  take 
place  in  two  stages  ; ’6FeS0,t.H20  = Fe2(S04)3  + 2Fe203  + 3SO2  + 6H2O  ; 
foUowed  by  Fe2(SOj3  = Fe203  + 3SO3.  The  same  acid  is  obtained  by 
heating  sodium  pyrosulphate  admixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  : Na2S20,  -h  H2SO,  = 2NaHS04  -f  SO3.  Sodium  pyrosulphate  is 

made  by  heating  sodium  bisulphate  to  about  400°  : 2NaH&04  — H^O 
-f  Na2S207.  Hence  the  term  “ pyro  ’’—from  the  Greek  vOp  (pyr),  fire. 
This  salt  is  sometimes  called  “ anhydrous  sodium  bisulphate.”  The 
sodium  bisulphate  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  is 
converted  back  to  the  pyrosulphate  by  heating  it  to  about  400°. 

Fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  a viscous,  oily-looking  liquid  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a solution  of  variable  proportions  of  sulphur  trioxide  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  The  “ fuming  ” of  the  acid  is  due  to  the  escape 
of  the  sulphur  trioxide.  If  the  fuming  acid  be  warmed,  sulphur  trioxide 
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volatilizes  and  leaves  sulphuric  acid,  HjSO^,  behind.  This  acid  has  often 
a brownish  colour  b-wing  to  the  presence  of  a httle  organic  matter.  It  may 
also  contain  other  impurities.  When  cooled  below  0°,  crystals  of  pyro- 
sulphuric  acid,  H.2S2O7  or  H^SO^.SOg  or  H2O.2SO3,  melting  at  35°,  separate. 
The  last  mode  of  expressing  the  composition  shows  the  orighi  of  the  tei'm 
disulphates  sometimes  applied  to  the  pyrosulphates.  Two  molecules  of 
sulphuric  appear  to  be  condensed  into  one  molecule  of  disulphuric  acid 
vdth  the  elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water  : 2H2SO4  = H2O  + H2S2O7. 
The  salts  are  dibasic.  The  bivalent  acid  radicle  is  “ S.,07.”  The  grapliio 
formula  is  generally  represented  by 


0< 


SO2-OH 

SO2-OH 


on  the  assumption  that  the  formula  for  sulphuric  acid  is  S02(0H).2; 
that  disulphuric  or  pyrosulphuric  acid  is  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  a 
molecule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid ; and  that  when 
an  anhydride  is  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  water  from  a molecule  of 
acid,  each  molecule  of  water  abstracted  from  the  acid,  one  oxygen 
atom  takes  the  place  previously  occupied  by  two  hydroxyl  groups. 

Consonant  with  the  definitions  of  an  acid  and  of  an  anhydride,  pyro- 
sulphuric acid  appears  at  the  same  time  to  be  an  acid  and  an  anhydride. 
The  three  phosphoric  acids,  to  be  studied  later,  form  a more  striking 
illustration  of  this  idea. 


§ 8.  The  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid — Chamber  Process. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  acids.  It  is  used  in 
most  of  the  chemical  industries.  Something  fike  4,000,000  tons  are  con- 
sumed yearly.  The  acid  is  used  for  making  sodium  carbonate,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  nitric  acid,  etc. ; it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives, 
fertilizers,  alum,  glucose,  phosphorus,  dyes,  etc. ; and  it  is  employed  for 
various  operations  in  dyeing,  bleaehing,  electroplating,  metallurgy,  etc.  A 
carboy  of  the  commercial  acid  (sp.  gr.  1’84)  holds  about  180  lbs.  and  the 
commercial  acid  sells  at  95.  per  cwt.  retail  and  the  pure  acid  at  about  2|(7. 

per  lb.  . . 

Sulphuric  acid  can  be  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  the  decomposition 
of  certain  sulphates  as  just  indicated  in  connection  with  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  or  by  burning  sulphur  or  sulphides  to  sulphur  dioxide,  and  oxidizing 
the  latter  to  sulphur  trioxide  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  The  oxidation 
of  sulphur  dioxide  under  the  influence  of  moisture  alone  is  very  slow,  but 
in  the  presence  of  certain  catalytic  agents  the  oxidation  proceeds  much 
more  quickly.  Accordingly,  the  dry  gases  are  passed  over  platinized 
asbestos  or  other  solid  catalytic  agent  (contact  process) ; or  mixed  wth 
nitrogen  oxides  in  large  chambers  (chamber  process). 

Some  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  manufaeture  of  sulphuric  acid 
by  the  lead  chamber  process  are  illustrated  by  the  laboratory  apparatus. 
Fig.  160.  The  sulphur  or  iron  pyrites  is  heated  in  a porcelain  boat  placed 
in  a quartz  or  porcelain  tube.  The  mixture  of  air  and  sulphur  dioxide  is 
passed  through  a wash-bottle  containing  nitric  acid,  and  thenw  into  a 
large  flask.  The  large  flask  is  represented  by  large  “ lead  chambers  on 
a real  factory.  Steam  is  also  generated  in  a flask  connected  with  the 
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same  t^lobe.  The  amount  of  air  drawn  in  with  the  steam  is  replated  by 
means^of  the  stopcocks.  The  sulphur  dioxide  is  to  the  tricmde 

in  the  presence  of  the  nitrogen  oxides  which  were  mixed  with  «ie  gases  as 
they  bubbled  through  the  nitric  acid.  The  steam  reacts  at  once  ^Mth  the 
trioxide,  etc.,  forming  sulphuric  acid  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  th 
flask.  The  nitrogen  oxides  pass  along  mtli  the  current  of  air,  etc.,  to 
the  ba.se  of  the  tower  on  the  right  of  the  diagram.  The  tower  is  AUed  wth 
coke  soaked  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  repre^ntp  by  the 
Gay-Lussac’s  tower  on  a large  works.  The  red  fumes  visible  at  the  pse 
of  the  tower  are  absorbed  readily  higher  up,  and  the  globe  m placed  at 
the  top  of  the  tower  to  enable  this  fact  to  be  demonstrated.  The  flask  or 
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Burners— > Glover’s  tower— > Lead  chambers— > Gay  Lussac’s  tower. 
Fig.  1 60. — Illustrative  Model  of  the  Chamber  Process. 


tower  is  connected  w'ith  an  aspirator  -which  draws  gases  through  the 
whole  system.  The  aspirator  is  represented  by  a chimney  on  a real  works. 

If  the  current  of  steam  is  stopped  by  turning  the  necessary  stopcocks, 
only  sulphur  dioxide,  air,  and  nitrous  fumes  pass  into  the  glass  globe. 
In  that  case,  crystals  of  nitrosyl  sulphuric  acid— SO3OH.NO— the 
so-called  chamber  crystals,  condense  on  the  walls  of  the  flap.  The 
crystals  decompose  with  the  evolution  of  red  fumes  when  steam  is  passed 
into  the  flask. 

How  does  the  catalytic  agent  work  ? — According  to  an  old  theory  of 
E.  M.  Peligot  (1844),  nitric  oxide,  NO,  unites  ivith  the  oxygen  from  the  air, 
! forming  nitrogen  peroxide  : 2NO  + O.^  = 2N0.2.  The  nitrogen  peroxide 

' then  oxidizes  the  sulphur  dioxide,  and  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  to 

nitric  oxide : NO^  + SO.^  + H.,0  = NO  + H.^SO^.  The  nitric  oxide  is 
again  oxidized  to  the  peroxide,  and  so  the  cycle  commences  anew.^  It 
■ i 

1 J.  J.  Berzelius  had  a similar  theory  in  1836  in  which  nitrogen  trioxide — 
N.2O3 — was  supposed  to  be  formed  instead  of  nitrogen  peroxide- — NOj.  Theobjec- 
I tion  to  this  intermediate  compound,  not  necessarily  vaUd,  will  be  obvious  from 
i the  discussion  on  nitrogen  trioxide. 
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is  generally  agreed  that  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  the  sulphur 
dioxide  actually  unites  wth  the  nitrogen  oxide — say,  nitrous  acid — to 
form  an  “ intermediate  eompound.”  It  is  inferred  that  under  normal 
conditions  the  intermediate  compound  decomposes  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 
This  inferenee  appears  to  have  been  made  because  the  elusive  intermediate 
compound  has  not  been  isolated  (p.  136).  At  present,  therefore,  the 
known  fads  accord  best  with  P^ligot's  simple  hypothesis.  Speaking 
generally,  whenever  a question  cannot  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to 
facts  in  the  laboratory,  keen,  sometimes  bitter,  controversies  are  waged 
over  schemes  devised  in  the  study.  In  the  present  case,  quite  an  array 
of  iinaghmry  intermediate  compounds  have  been  advocated — H2N2SOg, 
E.  Divers,  1911;  H.NSOg,  F.  Raschig,  1911;  HNSOg,  H.  Davy,  1812; 
etc.  Taking  E.  Diver’s  scheme  as  illustrative  of  current  theories,  the 
intermediate  compound  nitroxysulphuric  acid,  H2N2SOg,  is  supposed  to 
bo  formed  by  direet  combination  of  nitrous  acid  Avith  sulphur  dioxide : 
2HNO2  + SO2  = H2N2SOg,  and  the  nitroxysulphuric  acid  so  formed  is 
immediately  decomposed  into  nitric  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid ; H2N2>SOg 
= 2ND  + H.,SO.,.  The  nitric  oxide  so  formed  is  immediately  oxidized 
to  nitrogen  peroxide  : 2NO  + O2  = N2O4.  This  again  unites  with  sulphur 
dioxide  and  water  to  reform  nitroxysulphuric  acid  and  oxygen,  2N2O4 
+ 2H2SO3  = 2H2N2.SOg  + O2.  The  nitroxysulphuric  acid  decomposes 
as  indicated  above  and  the  cycle  begins  anew. 

The  manufacturing  process. — Sulphuric  acid  was  known  to  writers 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  B.  Valentine,  in  the  fifteenth  century,^ 
described  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  calcined  ferrous 
sulphate  and  silica ; and  by  burning  sulphur  and  nitre  in  moist  air. 
A.  Libavius  (1595)  recognized  the  identity  of  sulphuric  acid  made  by 
the  different  processes;  previously,  the  acids  were  supposed  to  be 
different.  Ward,  in  1740,  prepa^-ed  sulphuric  acid  by  burning  sulphur 
%vith  nitre  in  large  glass  vessels — 40  to  60  gallons  capacity  time  after 
time,  until  the  aeid  which  collected  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  was 
strong  enough  to  pay  for  its  concentration  in  glass  retorts.  The  acid  w^ 
sold  as  “ oil  of  vitriol  made  by  the  bell,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  acid 
made  from  ferrous  sulphate.  Ward’s  process  reduced  the  price  of  sulphuric 
acid  from  2s.  Q>d.  per  ounce  to  2s.  per  pound.  Roebuck  substituted  lead 
chambers  for  Ward’s  glass  vessels  in  a works  at  Birmingham  in  1746. 
Clement  and  J.  B.  Desormos,  in  1793,  showed  that  the  process  could  be 
made  continuous,  and  that  the  nitre  plays  an  intermediary  part  between 
the  sulphur  dioxide  and  the  air.  J.  L.  Gay  Lussac’s  tower  was  invented 
in  1827  ; and  J.  Glover’s  tower  was  used  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  185J. 

1.  The  burners. — The  sulphur  dioxide  is  made  in  the  burners, 

(1)  by  burning  sulphur  (brimstone) ; (2)  by  heating  pyrites,  etc.,  in  ^ 
current  of  air ; or  (3)  by  burning  hydrogen  sulphide,  etc.  Air  is  draAvn 
through  the  burners  in  excess  of  that  required  for  oxidizing  the  sulphur. 
The  necessary  draught  is  reguluted  by  chimney,  etc.  .j 

2.  The  Glover’s  tower. — The  hot  mixture  of  air  and  sulphur  dioxide 
passes  up  a tower  packed  with  flints  down  which  trickles  a nuxturo  of  a 
weak  acid  from  the  lead  chambers  and  the  strong  mtrated  acid  which  has 
been  used  to  absorb  nitrous  fumes,  and  recovered  in  the  Gay  Gussac  s 

1 As  in  the  case  of  Geber  some  writings  attributed  to  Valentine  are  supposed 
to  be  forgeries. 
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t tower  to  be  described  later.  The  functions  of  the  Glover  s tower  are  : 
((1)  recover  the  nitrous  oxides  from  Gay  Lussac’s  tower;  (2)  cool  the 
fgases  from  the  burners ; (3)  help  to  concentrate  the  acid  trickling  do^vn 
t the  tower ; (4)  partly  oxidize  the  sulphur  dioxide  from  the  burners  ; and 
((5)  introduce  the  necessary  nitric  acid  into  the  lead  chambers  by  running 
1 nitric  acid  do^vn  the  tower  along  with  the  nitrated  acid  from  the  Gay 
' Lussac’s  tower.i  Before  the  acid  reaches  the  foot  of  the  tower  it  is  fully 
( denitrated. 

3.  The  lead  chambers. — The  mixture  of  air,  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
I nitrous  fumes  passes  into  a set  of  three  leaden  chambers — may  be  of  a 
1 total  capacity  of  150,000  cubic  feet — into  which  steam  is  blown  from  low 
] pressure  boilers.  The  gases  in  the  chambers  are  thus  intimately  mixed. 
'The  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  mainly  occurs  in  the  first  two 
(chambers.  The  gases  are  passed  through  the  chambers  slowly  so  as  to 
I allow  time  for  all  the  sulphur  dioxide  to  be  oxidized.  The  third  chamber 
•serves  mainly  to  dry  the  gases.  The  chambers  are  kept  cool  enough  to 
(condense  the  sulphuric  acid  which  collects  on  the  floor  and  is  drawn  off 
] periodically.  It  is  called  chamber  acid.  Chamber  acid  contains  between 
1 62  and  70  per  cent.  H^SO^. 

4.  The  Gay  'Lussac’s  tower. — The  excess  air  which  leaves  the  lead 
I chambers  is  highly  charged  ■with  nitrogen  oxides.  These  are  recovered  by 
I causing  the  exit  gases  from  the  chambers  to  pass  up  a tower,  packed  with 
(coko,  down  which  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  trickling.  The  concen- 
I tratod  acid  absorbs  the  nitrous  fumes.  The  “ nitrated  acid  ” which 
I collects  at  the  foot  of  the  Gay  Lussac’s  tower  is  pumped  to  the  top  of 
■ the  Glover’s  tower  along  with  some  of  the  more  dilute  chamber  acid. 

' The  “ nitrated  acid  ” trickling  dovm  the  Glover’s  tower  loses  the  absorbed 

nitrous  fumes  and  some  water.  The  acid  which  collects  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower  contains  about  80  per  cent.  H^SO^. 

5.  The  concentration  of  the  acid. — The  chamber  acid  is  not  allowed 
to  attain  a higher  strength  than  about  62  to  70  per  cent.  H.iSO^,  beeause 
a stronger  acid  begins  to  absorb  the  nitrous  fumes  from  the  chambers. 
The  chamber  acid  is  therefore  concentrated  further  either  in  the  Glover’s 
tower  as  indicated  above,  or  in  leaden  concentrating  pans  until  it  contains 
about  79  per  cent,  of  H^SO^.  If  the  acid  be  much  stronger  than  this, 
it  begins  to  attack  the  lead  evaporating  pans  rather  seriously.  This  acid 
is  now  called  “ B.O.V.”  (“  brown  oil  of  vitriol  ”),  its  usual  brown  colour 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  The  further  concentration  of 
the  acid  is  effected  either  by  boiling  it  in  glass,  -vitrified  quartz,  or  in 
platinum  stills.  The  acid  may  also  be  placed  in  these  stills  direct  from 
the  chambers.  At  first,  very  weak  sulphuric  acid  distils  over.  The 
concentration  of  the  acid  in  the  still  gradually  rises  until  it  has  about 
98’3  per  cent.  H.,S04.  Any  further  concentration  cannot  be  done  by 
evaporation  since  the  acid  itself  then  distils  over.  The  further  concen- 
tration of  the  acid,  in  the  rare  event  of  its  being  required,  is  effected  by 
cooling  the  concentrated  acid  when  crystals  of  100  per  cent.  H2vS04,  molting 
at  10’5°,  separate ; the  acid  can  of  course  be  further  “ concentrated  ” by 
dissolving  sulphur  trioxide  in  it — see  “ Fuming  sulphuric  acid.” 

’ The  gases  from  tlie  Glover’s  tower  sometimes  meet  a pipe  bringing  in  nitrous 
fumes  ma(ie  by  heating  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  Chili  saltpetre  by  the 
waste  heat  from  the  burners. 

2 F 
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§ 9.  The  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid- 


-Contact  Process. 

5 y.  i wv,  - . 

The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  contact  process  can  be  illus- 
trated by  the  apparatus  depicted  in  Fig.  159  if  the  jar,  etc.,  D,on  the  left, 
be  replaced  by  a tower,  packed  ynth  coke.  Fig.  161,  down  which  water  or 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  trickle.  The  liquid  absorbs  the  sulphur 
trioxide.  The  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  really  involves  Gto  opposing 
reactions  represented  by  the  equation  : 2SO.^  -f  Og  ^ 2SO.,.  By  posing 
the  mixed  gases--air  and  sulphur  dioxide— through  a porcelain  tube  in 
the  absence  of  platinized  asbestos,  about  10  per  cent,  of  sulphur  trioxide 
is  formed  at  400°  under  the  conditions  of  manufacture,  whereas  in  the 
presence  of  platinized  asbestos,  very  nearly  100  per  cent,  is  oxidized. 
Without  the  platinized  asbestos,  a maximum  30  per  cent,  oxidation  is 
obtained  just  over  600°.  If  the  temperature,  with  platinized  asbestos, 
is  above  or  below  400°,  the  yield  of  sulphur  trioxide  is  re^duced ; for  instance, 
at  250°  there  is  a 45  per  cent,  conversion,  and  at  1000  no  sulphur  dioxide 
t oM  at  all.  The  curves.  Fig.  162,  show  the 
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on  the  yield  of 
sulphur  trioxide. 
The  presence  or 
absence  of  the 
catalytic  agent 
does  not  affect 
the  final  state 
of  true  equili- 
brium, but  it  does 
affect  the  speed 
at  which  the 
equilibrium  is 
attained.  In 
consequence,  the 
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Fig.  162.— Effect  of  Temperature  on  final  state 
the  Oxidation  of  Sulphur  Dioxide,  librium  appears 

different  with  and 

without  the  platinized  asbestos  because  the  process  requires  an  indefinhe 
time  to  attain  a of  sufphm  trioxide  formed 

'"hT  its"  zz 

years  later,  when  R.  Knietsch  commercial  success. 

for  successful  work,  that  the  contact  proce  ^ 

The  results  are  now  so  satisfactory  tfi^t  t ^^p  ^ 

sidered  by  many  to  be  a ^ procc^is  ” Threatened  industries 

in  favour  of  the  more  efficient  contact  process. 
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sometimes  live  long,  because  competition  acts  as  a healthy  stimulus  which 
leads  to  such  improvements  that  the  threatened  industry  has  no  difficulty 
in  maintaining  its  position. 

1,  The  purification  of  the  burner  gases. — The  mixture  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  air  from  the  “ burners  ” must  be  very  carefully  cleaned  from 
dust,  finely  divided  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic,  etc.,  otherwise  the 
platinized  asbestos  soon  becomes  inactive.  Arsenic  is  particularly  injurious. 
A very  small  trace  of  arsenic  in  the  gases  soon  paralyzes^ — •“  poisons  ” — 
the  activity  of  the  platinum.  The  gases  are  accordingly  cleaned  by 
passage  through  a chamber — ^tho  “ dust  chamber  ” — in  which  steam  is 
injected ; through  a series  of  lead  pipes  to  reduce  the  temperature  down 
to  about  100°  ; through  a series  of  towers  in  each  of  which  the  gases  meet 
a descending  spray  of  water.  This  washes  the  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  from 
the  gas.  Finally,  the  gases  are  dried  by  passing  them  up  a tower  where 
they  meet  a descending  stream  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  gases 
are  periodically  tested  for  dust,  arsenic,  etc.,  to 
make  sure  the  scrubbers,  etc.,  are  working 
efficiently. 

2.  The  contact  chamber. — Tlie  dried  gases 
then  pass  into  'the  contact  chamber.  This  is 
illustrated  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  163.  In 
outline  it  consists  of  a cylinder  which  contains  a 
number  of  tubes  each  packed  wth  platinized 
asbestos  placed  between  perforated  shelves.  The 
dry  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air  enters  Exit 
the  contaet  chamber  through  a series  of 


Contact  Cham- 
ber (Diagrammatic). 


a senes  or  per 

forations  near  the  base ; and,  after  passing  up 
to  the  top  of  the  eylinder  around  the  outside  of 
the  tubes  containing  the  platinized  asbestos,  the  gases  descend  through 
the  platinized  asbestos  (where  oxidation  takes  plaee),  and  leave  the 
apparatus. 

The  platinized  asbestos  is  arranged  in  this  partieular  manner  to  avoid 
local  rise  of  temperature  by  the  heat  evolved  during  the  reaction : 


2SO2  H”  O.j  = 2SO3  "h  45*2  Cals. 

Hence  the  system  has  a tendency  to  get  hotter  during  the  oxidation. 
Since  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  temperature  of  the  asbestos 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  400°,  everything  is  arranged  so  that  the  asbestos  tubes 
are  maintained  at  this  temperature  by  the  cold  gases  ascending  in  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder.^  Experience  shows  that  96  to  98  per  eent.  of  the 
sulphur  dioxide  is  oxidized  in  the  cylinder.^ 

3.  The  condensation  of  the  sulphur  trioxide. — The  “ white  mist  ” 
of  sulphur  trioxide  is  absorbed  with  great  difficulty  by  water  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  ; but  it  is  rapidly  and  completely  absorbed  by  97  to  98  per 
! cent,  sulphuric  acid.  Hence  the  gases  which  leave  the  contact  chamber 
i pass  into  cast-iron  tanks  containing  97  to  98  per  cent,  .sulphuric  acid, 
i A stream  of  water  or  dilute  acid  is  run  into  the  condensing  tanks  at  such 
I a rate  that  the  strength  of  the  acid  is  maintained  at  97  to  98  per  cent.  If 

j ' At  the  start,  the  asbestos  is  raised  to  the  necessary  temperature  by  heating 
I the  contact  chamber  from  below. 

* With  ferric  oxide  as  contact  agent,  60  to  66  per  cent,  oxidation  is  obtained. 
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fuming  acid  be  required,  one  or  more  wrought  iron  ^ absorbing  vessels 
are  placed  between  the  condensing  tanks  and  the  contact  chamber. 

§ 10.  The  Properties  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Contraction  on  dilution.-When  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  in  water,  the 
volume  of  the  cold  mixture  is  much  less  than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of 
water  and  acid  used.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  greatest  contraption  ^ 
ivith  a solution  containing  about  97-7  per  cent,  of  H,SO„  that  is,  79  / 
uer  cent,  of  SO.,.  There  is  another  maximum  contraction  with  solutions 
Lntaining  60  per  cent,  of  free  sulphur  trioxide,  that  is  a total  c®nt- 
of  92-65  SO3.  A curve  showing  the  volume  of  one  gram  of  d^erent 
solutions  of  sulphur  trioxide  and  of  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  111  vatcr  is 

shownijn  F g nt —guiphuric  acid  (H2SO4)  boils  at  about  270°  wth 
partial  decomposition.  Some  sulphur  trioxide  passes  off  as  vapour  ; the 
Lid  in  the  retort  becomes  weaker,  and  the  boiling 
until  the  acid  has  attained  a strength  of  about  98  per  cent.  H3SO4  (tl . 
is  80  per  cent  SO.,),  when  it  distils  over  unchanged.  Conversely,  on 
boiUng  dilute  solutiLs  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  becomes  stronger  and 


Per  cent,  SO^. 

Fig.  165. — Boiling  Curve. 


100% 


Fio.  164. — Contraction  Curve. 

Stronger  since  water  or  very  dilute  acid  passes  over ; at 

the  boiling  point  steadily  rises  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  I60,  until  the  acid 

las  aSeZ  a strength"  of  98  per  cent  H,SO  when  pt  ^ptils  ove 

unchanged,  at  317°.  The 

evolution  of  a little  sulphur  trioxide  when  Seated  to  above  30^.^^ 
facts  just  indicated  are  represented  the  ^urve^^  F^g.^165^ 

boiling  ilcid  is  obtained.  The  Bpecifie  gravity  SfLlLly  thai 

or  the  contraction  curve  a minimum  (rig.  164),  vnniHlv 

Avogadro’s  hypothesis,  we  have 

i^  = sQ3  + h.o, 

2voisT  3 vels. 

cast  iron  for  the  more  dilute  acid. 
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The  vapour  density  should  be  about  half  that  required  for  H2SO4  The 
theoretical  value  for  H.SO^  is  98 ; H.  St.  C.  DeviUe  and  L.  Troost  (1860) 
found  50 '03,  -which  corresponds,  very  nearly,  with  a complete  dissociation. 
At  still  higher  temperatures,  the  sulphur  trioxide  itself  dissociates,  as 
indicated  in  the  curve,  Fig.  162.  H.  St.  C.  Deville  and  H.  Debray  (lh6  ) 
suggested  a process  for  the  manufacture  of  oxygen  on  this  reaction,  ihey 
proposed  to  conduct  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  acid  through  a porcelain  tube 
filled  wth  bits  of  porcelain  heated  to  bright  redness.  But  nothing  has 
come  of  the  suggestion. 

■ Freezing-point  curves.  — The  freezing-point  curves  of  solutions  ol 
sulphur  trioxide  in  water  are  shown  in  Fig.  166.  Maxima  occur  at  poiiRs 
corresponding  with  H.,S04.4H.j0,  H.2&0^.H20,  and  3 

(pyrosulphuric  acid).  Our  previous  study  of  freezing-point  curves  (pp. 
161  and  230)  shows  that  these  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  composition 
of  definite  compounds  of  sulphur  trioxide 
and  water  formed  under  the  conditions 
stated. 

Hydrates  of  sulphur  trioxide. — Several 
hydrates  have  been  isolated  : Pyrosulphuric 
acid  — H..0.2S03,  or  H3SO4.SO3  — forms 
a transparent  crystalline  mass  melting 
at  35°  (p.  430).  Monohydrated  sulphuric 
acid  SO3.H.3O,  or  H.3SO4— is  a hmpid 
colourless  liquid  without  smell,  with  a 
specific  gravity  U850  at  15°,  and  U822  at 
45°.  It  solidifies  at  0°,  forming  crystalline 
plates  which  melt  at  10°.  Dihydrated  _ 
sulphuric  acid — SO3.2H0O,  or  H<3vS04.H.,0 
— crystallizes  in  hexagonal  prisms,  melting 
at  8°.  Pentahydrated  sulphuric  acid — ' 

SO3.5H3O,  or  H3S04.4H..0-melts  at  - 25°.  Fig.  166.-Freezing-pomt 

Trihydrated  sulphuric  acid — SO3.3H2O,  or  “ ' ' 

H.,S04.2H,0 — corresponds  with  a minimum  point  on  the  curve,  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a eutectic  mixture  under  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment  (cf.  p.  231).  Tliis  does  not  mean  that  a hydrate 
H„S04.2H.,0  will  not  exist  under  other  conditions.  Several  claim  to  have 
iso'lated  H0SO4.2H0O  as  a white  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  about  —70°. 

The  heat  of  dilution.— When  sulphuric  acid  and  water  are  mixed, 
a considerable  rise  of  temperature  occurs.  The  curve  for  the  heat  of 
solution  rises  steadily  from  39  Cals,  wth  6U25  per  cent.  H2SO4,  to  193 
Cals,  with  100  per  cent.  H.2SO4  ; and  to  199  Cals,  with  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining 2 per  cent,  of  sulphur  trioxide  in  solution,  to  486  Cals,  with  100 
per  cent,  free  sulphur  trioxide.  Hence  sulphuric  acid  and  water  should 
be  mixed  with  care.  Do  not  pour  the  water  into  the  acid,  but  always 
pour  the  acid  into  the  water  with  constant  stirring. 

Absorption  of  water  by  sulphuric  acid. — The  great  affinity  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  evidenced  by  its  hygroscopicity  and  its  use  in 
desiccators,  and  in  the  balance  case  for  keeping  a dry  atmosphere  in  the^ 
vessels  ; and  also  for  drying  gases.  >Sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  many  solid 

* Many  writers,  probably  more  correctly,  call  H;S04.H20  the  “ monohy- 
clrato,”  etc. 
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and  liquid  substances  depriving  them  of  water  ; or  even  decomposing  the 
substance — splitting  off  the  elements  of  water  wlien  no  ready  formed  ater 
is  present.  Wood,  paper,  sugar,  starch,  and  many  organic  substances  are 
blackened  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  owing  to  the  se])aratjon  of  carbon 
which  accompanies  the  removal  of  the  elements  of  water.  . This  property 
is  utilized  (p.  681)  for  the  preparation  of  carbon  monoxide;  (p.  695)  for 
the  preparation  of  ethylene.  The  effect  is  easily  demonstrated  by  stirring 
10  grams  of  powdered  cane  sugar  with  12  grams  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  in  a beaker.  The  sugar  first  becomes  pale  brown,  rapidly  darkeirs 
in  tint,  and  finally  becomes  black  ; at  the  same  time,  much  steam  is 
evolved  and  the  mass  swells  up  considerably.  . i i 

Action  on  metals. — Sulphuric  acid  is  an  oxidizing  agent,  particularly 
in  hot  concentrated  solutions.  Witness  the  preparation  of  sulphur  dioxide 
by  the  action  of  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  copper,  carbon,  sulphur, 
etc.  The  cold  concentrated  acid  does  not  perceptibly  attack  copper, 
mercury,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  and  silver ; but  these  metals  are  attacked 
by  the  hot  concentrated  acid.  The  prolonged  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
mercury  is  said  to  give  mercurous  sulphide,  mercuric  sulphate,  and  sulphur 
dioxide ; gold,  platinum,  iridium,  and  rhodium  are  not  appreciably  affected 
by  the  acid  hot  or  cold.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  magnesium,  zinc, 
iron,  cobalt,  cadmium,  manganese  in  the  cold,  forming  a sulphate  of  the 
metal  and  hydrogen.  The  concentrated  acid  has  very  little  action  on  those 
metals  in  the  cold ; a few  bubbles  of  hydrogen  may  be  evolved,  but  the 
action  soon  appears  to  stop.  When  heated,  these  metals  give  sulphur 
dioxide  and  the  corresponding  sulphates.  Warm,  not  cold,  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  reduced  by  hydrogen,  particularly  in  the  presence  of 
sulphates  and  the  platinum  metals.  Impure  hydrogen,  even  in  the  cold, 
reduces  the  acid,  forming  a trace  of  sulphur  dioxide.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  tliis  in  mind  when  drying  hydrogen  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Solubility  of  lead  sulphate.— 100  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  contaimng 
95-6  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  0-039  gram  of  lead  sulphate ; 
100  grams  of  86’0  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  O’Oll  gram  5 
grams  of  63'4  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  0-003  gram  of  lead  sulphate. 
The  amount  of  lead  sulphate  dissolved  by  more  dilute  solutions,  say  2 per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid,  can  scarcely  be  detected.  The 
with  increasing  dilution  is  illustrated  by  the  separation 
as  a white  cloud  when  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  in  contact  ivith  lead 

vessels,  is  diluted  with  water. 

§ II.  The  Constitution  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  the  Sulphates. 

I am  convinced  that  aU  theories  on  the  constitution 

and  all  controversies  as  to  this  or  that  mode  of  L ^ 

supported  by  a plausible  arrangement  of  the  compomid  atom  mUI  aid  us 
but  little  in  the  acquisition  of  correct  ideas.  L.  Gmli.  . ( 

It  Will  be  obvious  from  our  study  of  the  constitution  of  sulphurous  acid, 
that  a chemical  formula  aims  at  representing  the  ‘chemical  ^ o 
the  compound  in  the  simplest  possible  manner.  The  formula  is  n 

tended  to^describe  the  way  the  compound  behaves  corn- 

compounds  ; and  to  show,  at  a glance,  its  relations  mth  ^ 

pounds.  Sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  IS  said  to  contain  tu  o 1 y y 

groups,”  meateng  that  in  certain  reactions,  the  OH  groups  can  be  exchanged 
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for  oauivalent  radicles ; that  there  are  certain  relations  between  this  acid 
and  M other  acids  containing  OH  groups;  etc.  C.  » 

that  the  stmctural  formula  shows  “ the  past  and  future 
that  is,  “ the  relation  subsisting  between  progenitor  and  ^ 

•The  formula  for  sulphuric  acid  is  expressed  SO.^lOH)^  foi  tlio  loiiown  g 

reasons^.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming 

chlorosulphonic  acid  Cl— HSO3,  where  one  OH  group  m sulphuric  acid  is 
r^laced  by  chlorine.  Phosphorus  Pentachloride-PCl,-can  d.^ 

OH  groups  in  sulphuric  acid,  fornung  sulphuryl  chloride  Cl— SO^— Cl.  Hotli 
these  chloro-compounds  react  wth  water,  forming  sulphuric  acid,  -me 
two  OH  groups  can  likewise  be  replaced  wuth  other  radicles,  e.g.  NH.. 
Since  two^  OH  groups  can  be  displaced  together  or  separately,  we  infei 
from  the  rule  of  the  constancy  of  structural  arrangement  that  (1)  sulphuric 

acid— H.,SO,— contains  two  hydroxyl— OH— groups. 

Scconrf.— Unlike  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  possible  to  make  but  one  com- 
pound, CH3O— SO.3— OK,  by  replacing  the  hydrogen  of  the  hy^'o^ 
Lups  ^vith  the  radicles  CH^  and  C.,H,.  Hence  it  is  inferred  (2)  the 
hydroxyl  groups  are  related  to  the  remainder  of  the  atoms  m the 
molecule  H,SO^  in  a symmetrical  manner. 

Third. Certain  univalent  hydrocarbon  radicles — Cil^, 

etc.— can  replace  the  chlorine  in  CIHSO.^  and  in  SO3CI2  fo^,  say, 
phenyl  sulphonic  acid— C.^H^.SOj.OH,  and  diphenylsulphone— (CBH,)2b02, 
respectively.  The  same  compounds  can  be  made  by  the  oxidation  of 
mercaptan— CbH,.SH,  and  of  diphenyl  sulphide— (CeH5).2&,  m which  the 
radicle  must  be  joined  directly  to  the  sulphur  atom.  Assuming  that  the 
radicles  remain  fixed  to  the  sulphur  atom  during  the  o^daUon,  it  is  inferred 
that  (3)  the  hydroxyl  groups' in  sulphuric  acid— are  dirert^ 
attached  to  the  sulphur  atom.  Hence  the  formula  HO  bU.^  UM 

is  preferable  to  HO— 0—.S—0— OH  for  sulphuric  acid. 

l^st. — We  have  not  yet  discussed  whether  the  SO2  group  is  constituted 


0-^o/OH  0^„^0H 

>^<OH 


0 


"OH 


The  sexivalency  of  sulphur  in  sulphur  hexafluoride— SF^— points  to  the 
sexivalency  of  the  sulphur  atom  in  the  sulphates,  and  hence  it  is  probable 
that  (4)  each  of  the  two  oxygen  atoms  is  attached  to  the  sulphur  atorn 
by  a double  valency.  For  these  reasons,  the  constitutional  formula  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  written  : 

0 . .OH 

0^>o<OH 

always  remembering  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the  best  of  our 
structural  formulae  is  not  so  closely  related  to  the  actual  orientation  of 
the  atoms  in  the  molecule  as  the  stuffed  and  dried  specimens  of  a museum 
are  related  to  the  living  organisms.  The  three  hydrates  of  sulphur  tri- 
oxide— H3SO.P  H2S0,.H,,0,  and  H3S0,.2H20— are  sometimes  vTitten 
graphically : 

HOn 


«>s=o 

S03 


0^.  .OH 


HsS04.H»0 


HO.  /OH 
HO^SfOH 
HO-'  ^OH 

H2SO..2H3O 


HjSO< 
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There  is  not  yet  mucli  experimental  evidence  in  support  of  the  two  latter 
forinulaj,  and  the  method  does  not  help  us  in  dealing  with  the  hydrate 
H2S0.j.4H„0  ; nor  in  understanding  how  these  acids  are  all  dibasic. 


§ 12.  Sodium,  Potassium,  Mercury,  and  Copper  Sulphates. 

Sulphuric  acid  produces  salts — sulphates — when  it  acts  upon  certain 
metals,  metallic  oxides,  hydroxides,  and  carbonates.  The  sulphates  are 
also  prepared  by  heating  salts  of  the  more  volatile  acids — chlorides, 
nitrates,  etc. — with  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  two 
series  of  salts — normal  and  acid  sulphates,  p.  140  : 

0>S<oH  O^^^ONa 

Sulphuric  acid.  Sodium  acid  sulphate.  Sodium  normal  sulphate. 

The  sulphates  are  usually  fairly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  readily. 
The  sulphates  of  lead,  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  are  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  water. 

Sodium  and  potassium  sulphates. — The  salts  can  be  prepared  by 
the  general  methods — action  of  acids  on  the  corresponding  bases,  etc. 
While  sodium  sulphate  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms  -with  10  molecules 
of  water  of  crystallization,  the  pota.ssium  sulphate  forms  anhydrous 
rhombic  prisms.  The  solubility  of  sodium  sulphate  has  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  Fig.  54.  Both  sodium  and  potassium  form  acid  sulphates 
—triclinic  KHSO^  and  rhombohedral  NaHS04— when  heated  wth  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  cool.  Acid  sodium  sulphate  is 
less  soluble  in  water  than  the  corresponding  potassium  salt.  Thus,  100 
grams  of  water  at  25°  dissolve  55’3  grams  of  KHSO,j,  and  28‘6  grams 
NaHS04  ; while  at  100°  the  numbers  are  121-6  and  50'0  respectively. 
Many  minerals  which  resist  attack  by  acids  are  broken  down  by  fusion 
with  the  acid  sulphates.  MTien,  say,  acid  potassium  sulphate  is  fused, 
water  is  evolved  and  potassium  pyrosulphate,  K^S.,©, — also  written 
K.2SO4.SO3  ; or  K2O.2SO.  — is  formed  ; 2KHSO4  = H.D  + K^S^O,. 

Some  more  complex  acid  salts  are  kno\vn  : K2O.4SO3  ; and  K2O.8SO3. 

Sodium  does  not  form  higher  acid  salts  than  the  pyrosulphate.  ^ 

Manufacture  of  sodium  and  potassium  sulphates. — (1)  Leblanc  s 
salt-cake  process. — Large  quantities  of  sodium  sulphate  are  made  in 
Leblanc’s  salt-cake  process  by  warming  sodium  chloride  Avith  sulphuric 
acid  in  large  cast-iron  pans  : NaCl  H2SO4  = NaHS04  + HCl.  The 
torrents  of  hydrogen  chloride  which  are  given  off  are  led  through  con- 
densing towers  for  the  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  iHter  the  first 
action  is  over,  and  the  mixture  in  the  pans  begins  to  stiffen,  the  solid  mass 
is  raked  on  to  the  hearth  of  a reverberatory  furnace  and  roasted  by  passing 
the  hot  gases  from  burning  coke  over  the  mass.  In  this  way,  of  tlie 
sodium  acid  sulphate  is  converted  into  the  normal  sulphate ; NaHbU4  -|- 
NaCl  = Na.,S04  -f  HCl.  The  greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  Irom 
the  sodium  chloride  comes  from  the  pans— “ pan  gas  ’^and  the  remainder 
is  evolved  during  the  roasting— “ roaster  gas.”  The  result  of  these 
operations  is  called  “salt-cake.”  Salt-cake  contains  about  95  to  96  per 
cent,  of  normal  sodium  sulphate,  and  4 per  cent,  of  a mixture  of  so^um 
chloride,  acid  sodium  sulphate,  and  other  impurities  which  were  associated 
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v-with  the  original  sodium  cldoride.  Salt-cake  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
,of  sodium  carbonate.  Potassium  sulphate,  if  desired,  can  be  made  in  the 

■^similar  wav  from  potassium  chloride.  _ 

(2)  Hargreaves’  process.— This  process  for  the  conversion  of  sodium 

echloride  into  sodium  sulphate  avoids  the  intermcchate  formation  of  sul- 
rphuric  acid.  The  gases  from  the  pyrites  burners— sulphur  dioxide  and 
uair— are  passed  through  a series  of  cast-iron  cylinders  m which  the  so^um 
echloride  is  heated  to  500°  or  560°.  In  a few  days,  the  conversion  of  the 
echloride  to  sulphate  is  practically  complete : 4NaU  -f  -h  ^2  -t- 

:2H.,0  = 2Na2S04  + 4HC1.  , . * • n,, 

(3)  Sodium  sulphate  from  kieserite. — Sodium  sulphate  is  made  by 

imixing  solutions  of  magnesium  sulphate  (from  native 
f sodium  chloride.  Double  decomposition  occurs:  2NaU -j- MgfeU^ - 

:MgCl„  -h  Na„S04.  On  cooling  the  mixture,  crystals  of  sodium  sulphate 

1 are  deposited  from  the  solution.  , , . i. 

Potassium  sulphate  from  kainite. — Potassium  sulphate  can  be  pre- 
, pared  from  the  crystals  of  K^SO^.MgSO^.GH.O  which  remain  when  a 
1 hot  saturated  solution  of  kainite — K2SO4.MgSO4.MgGl2.6H2O  is  ®®°^®d- 
'The  double  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  potassium  is  treated  with  the 
I necessary  amount  of  potassium  chloride ; when  crystals  of  normal  potassium 
I sulphate  separate  from  the  solution ; the  mother  liquid  retains  the  more 
I soluble  double  salt — KCl.MgCIj. 

Mercurous  and  Mercuric  sulphates. — These  two  salts  can  be  made 
by  heating  mercury  with  sulphuric  acid.  Here,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  preparing  mercury  salts,  if  the  metal  be  in  excess,  mercurous  salt 
is  produced— Hg,,S04 ; and  if  the  acid  be  in  excess,  the  mercuric  salt 

Hg804 — is  formed.  Mercuric  sulphate  decomposes  when  heated,  forming 

mercurous  sulphate.  Basic  salts  are  formed  when  mercuric  sulphate  is 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  e.g.  “ turpeth  mineral,”  2Hg0.HgS04, 
is  formed  as  a yellow  powder  when  mercuric  sulphate  is  digested  with 
boiling  water. 

Cupric  sulphate. — Cuprous  sulphate — CU2SO4 — has  alr^dy  been  dis- 
cussed, p.  388.  When  copper  oxide  or  metallic  copper  is  (hssolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  blue  triclinic  crystals  of  copper  sulphate — CU8O4.5H2O 
separate  from  the  saturated  solution  on  cooling.  The  crystals  are  also 
called  “ blue  vitriol,”  and  they  are  prepared  on  a largo  scale  by  heating 
scr.ap  copper  in  a furnace  ; sulphur  is  thrown  on  to  the  red-hot  metal  to 
form  copper  sulpliide — CuS  ; air  is  then  admitted,  and  the  sulphide  is 
oxidized  to  the  sulphate.  Copper  sulphate  is  also  made  by  roasting 
copper  sulphide  ores  so  that  most  of  the  iron  is  oxidized.  The  mass  is 
then  digested  with  “ chamber  sulphuric  acid  ” ; copper  oxide  dissolves 
much  more  quickly  than  iron  oxide.  The  small  amount  of  ferric  sulphate 
found  in  the  resulting  solution  is  not  objectionable  for  many  of  the 
applications  of  copper  sulphate.  Copper  and  iron  sulphates  cannot  be 
separated  by  fractional  crystallization  because  a double  sulphate  is 
deposited  from  solutions  containing  relatively  large  quantities  of  iron 
sulphate.  To  purify  copper  sulphate  from  iron,  metallic  copper  is 
precipitated  by  dipping  plates  of  clean  iron  into  the  solution ; the 
resulting  metal  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  calcined  with  sulphur  as 
indicated  above. 

The  properties  of  copper  sulphate. — At  100°  the  blue  crystals  of 
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CuvS0..5H.,0  lose  four  molecules  of  water,  and  the  residual  monohydrate 
— Cu80,.H.,0— is  bluish  white.  At  230°  white  anhydrous  copper  sulphate 

— Cu8o!— is  formed.  The  anhydrous  sulphate  is  very  hygroscopic,  and 
it  turns  blue  by  the  absorption  of  moisture.  Hence  anhydrous  copper 
sulphate  is  used  as  a test  for  small  amounts  of  water,  and  also  for  drying 
gases.  More  precise  ideas  on  the  dehydration  of  copper  sulphate  will  be 
developed  in  the  next  section.  Copper  sulphate  is  used  in  electroplatiiig, 
in  electric  batteries,  dyeing,  calico  printing,  preserving  timber,  as  a germi- 
cide and  insecticide  for  trees  ; and  in  the  purification  of  certam  types  of 


drinking  water. 

Basic  copper  sulphates.— By  digesting  copper  sulphate  with  copper 
oxide,  for  a long  time  in  air,  a yellow  powder  of  CuSOj^.CuO  is  formed. 
This  basic  sulphate,  when  thrown  into  cold  v'ater,  forms  a green  insoluble 
compound— G'uS04.3Cu(0H).,  ; and  in  boiling  water— CuS04.2Cu(0H).^, 

Ammonio-copper  sulphates.— When  ammonia  gas  is  passed  into  an 
aqueous  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  the  precipitate  which  first  forms 
redissolves,  and  a deep  blue  solution  is  obtained  when  an  excess  of  ammonia 
has  been  added.  This  solution  deposits  blue  rhombic  crystals,  whmli, 
when  dried  over  lime,  have  the  composition  CuS04(NH3)4.H2G.  ihe 
crystals  decompose  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and,  when  heated  to  14 J , 
pass  into  CUSO4.2NH., ; at  203°,  into  Cu80,,.NH3;  and  at  260  , into 
mihydrous  CuSO^.  The  salt.  CUSO4.NH3  is  also  formed  when  ammonia 
gas  is  brought  in  contact  with  anhydrous  copper  sulphate. 


§ 13.  The  Vapour  Pressure  of  Hydrates. 

If  a substance  can  form  a number  of  definite  hydrates,  at  any  given 
temperature,  each  hydrate  has  its  own  characteristic  vapour  pressure. 
For  instance,  copper  sulphate  forms  three  hydrates  vnth  vapour  pressures, 

at  50°. 


Compound. 

Formula. 

Vapour  Pressure. 

Water  alone 

Pentahydrate 

Trihydrate  

HoO 

CuS04.5Ho0 

CuS04.3H,0 

CuS04.HoO 

92-0  mm. 
47-0  mm. 
30-0  mm. 
4-6  mm. 

Suppose  that  water  vapour  be  slowly  aamureu  w 
containing  anhydrous  copper  sulphate  at  50°,  the  vapour  pressure  v ill 
remain  constant  a^ui  fixed  at  4-5  mm.  until  all  the  anh:gi-ous  coppe^sulphate 
has  been  transformed  into  the  monohydrate  : CubO^  + 

HO-  any  further  addition  of  water  vapour  vail  bo  followed  by  a rise  in 
the  vapo/r  pressure  which  will  remain  constant  and  fixed  at  30  “"J; 
all  the  monohydrate  has  been  transformed  into  the  trihydratc . CubO^. 
H O + 2H.0  i CuSO,.3H.,0.  Further  additions  of  water  vapour  will 
to  atinded  by  a rise  of  the  vapour  pressure  to  47  mm.  and  the  vapour 
pressure  will  remain  stationary  until  Ml  the  ^nhydyate  tos^een  tmn^- 
formed  into  the  pentahydrate : CuSO4.3H.3O  M 2H.3O  r—  > 4 2 

Any  further  addition  of  water  vapour  will  raise  the  vapour  pressure  until 
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ZCuSO^,  5H2O 


30mm. 


.CuSO^.dHjO'-  - 


condense.  l“te? 

solution  of  copper  sulphate  at  50  . lurther  „ j ^ 

^vill  simply  increase  the  amount  of  condensed  by  Hie 

•sulphate  Lb  dissolved,  the  vapour  pressure  iv.ll  be  deteinunca  by 

rraylm  c?„St1  o.  the  P»-M»te,  ^ 

,h,d.ete  he. 

IvapoirpreLure^iUn  tSn  fall  abruptly  to  4'5  mm.  and  remain  at  that  value 
mntil  all  the  monohydrate  has  decomposed  ^^^0 

•These  changes  are  usually  shown  diagrammatically  by  cur^  "“e“epre 
IFig.  167.  Amounts  of  water,  expressed  in 

•sented  on  the  horizontal  axes,  and  the  vapour  pressures  along  the  yertica 
' Si  Z clstnnoy  ol  the  vapour  pressure  ot  each  hydrate  ..  cmphas.zed 
'bv  the  horizontal  terraces  on  the  vapour  pressure  cu^e. 

^ This  step-by-step  dissociation  of  the  hydrates  furnishes  a method  whicl 
is  sometimes  available  for  deciding  whether  or  not  definite  compound 
1 exist  at  definite  temperatures.  If  defimte 
compounds  are  produced,  the  gradual 
addition  or  removal  of  water  vapour  will 
alter  the  vapour  pressure  curve  until  a 
pressure  is  reached  which  remains  con- 
stant  for  a certain  period,  and  then  sud- 
denly assumes  a new  constant  value. 

It  must  be  added  that  some  (c.J7-  F- 
Blackman,  1911)  consider  the  dehy^-ation 
of  copper  sulphate  pentahydrate  is  com- 
parable with  the  removal  of  water  from 
an  ordinary  aqueous  solution,  and  that 
the  “ breaks  ” in  the  curve  are  due  to  • u 

a mal-interpretation  of  imperfect  experiments.  This,  howevei,  does 
not  interfere  with  the  principle  involved.  By  measuring  the  1 ate  of 
decomposition  of  hydrated  aluminium  and  ferric  hydroxides,  M . Ramsay 
inferred  the  non-existence  of  definite  hydrates;  but  b® 
that  two  were  formed  with  lead  oxide — 2Pb0.H20,  and  SPbO.H.^  . 
J M.  van  Bemnielen,  for  similar  reasons,  believed  in  the  non-existence 
of  definite  hydrates  of  silicic  acid.  The  principles  just  described  can 
also  be  applied  to  compounds  of  ammonia  with  silver  chloride,  copper 
sulphate,  copper  chloride,  etc. 

§ 14.  Water  of  Crystallization. 

The  study  of  copper  sulphate,  which  is  typical  of  numerous  other 
hydrates,  shows  that  although  the  molecules  of  the  combined  water  may 
differ  in  the  tenacity  with  which  they  are  retained  by  the  molecule  of  copper 
sulphate,  yet  the  water  of  one  hydrate  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  that  ot 
the  other  hydrates.  This  water  is  sometimes  conventionally  styled  con- 
stitutional water,”  “ water  of  crystallization,”  “ water  of  hydration,  or 
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Fig.  167.  — Vapour  Pressure 
Curves  of  the  Hydrates  of 
Copper  Sulphate. 
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“ water  of  combination.”  The  actual  term  used  does  not  matter  very  M 
much  provided  it  is  not  misunderstood.  The  mode  of  writing  the  formula;  I 
CuSO4.5H.jO;  Na.jSO4.10H3O— and  the  ease  ^vith  which  the  hydrates  | 
dissociate  into  water,  etc.,  might  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  water  j 
molecule  exists  in  the  hydrate  ready-made.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  j 
how  the  elements  of  water  are  combined  in  the  hydrate.  Wo  know  very  I 
little  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  water  is  a product  of  the  dissociation  I 
of  the  hydrates.  . ‘ 

If  the  term  “ water  of  crystallization  ” be  carelessly  employed,  it  may  ■ 
suggest  that  crystallization  is  somehow  dependent  on  the  presence  of  ' 
water,  and  this  the  more,  as  efflorescent  salts  “ appear  ” to  lose  their 
crystalline  character  when  water  is  lost.  Crystals  of  gypsum  CaSO^. 
2H..0 — form  a white  chalky  powder  when  the  water  is  driven  off  ; crystal-  ■ 
line  sodium  carbonate,  and  also  Glauber’s  salts,  hkewise  produce  white 
powders  when  their  combined  water  is  expelled.  The  powdered  dt hydrated 
substances  are  all  crystalline.  In  fact,  practically  all  chemical  compounds 
can  be  crystallized.  CrystaUization  is  not  dependent  upon  the  presence  . 
of  water.  Sulphur,  common  salt,  iodine,  potassium  chlorate,  pota.ssium 
sulphate,  and  numerous  other  crystalline  substances  do  not  contain  the 
elements  of  water.  Again,  crystalline  calcspar  does  not  contain  the  ^ 
elements  of  water,  and  yet  when  calcined  it  gives  a white  powder.  The 
calcspar  has  lost  carbon  dioxide,  not  water. 


To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  the  student  should  here  make  sure  that  he 
is  perfectly  clear  about  the  use  of  the  terms  anhydrous  and  anhydride,  ine 
latter  term,  in  inorganic  chemistry,  is  applied  to  those  oxhides  which  unite  wit 
water  to  form  an  acid;  while  “anhydrous”  is  an  adjective  applied  to  oxides, 
salts,  etc.,  when  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  do  not  contain  the 
elements  of  water — water  of  crystallization,  water  of  combination,  etc. 


Alcohol,  C-jHaOH,  has  a constitution  similar  to  water,  but  one  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  water  is  replaced  by  the  radicle  C2H5.  Both  alcohol 
and  hydrogen  peroxide  can  combine  with  certain  other  molecules  to 
form  complexes,  and  thus  we  speak  of  “ alcohol  of  crystallization,  an 
“ hydrogen  peroxide  of  crystallization.” 


§ 15.  Calcium,  Barium,  Strontium,  Magnesium,  Zinc,  Ferrous  and 

Lead  Sulphates. 

Calcium  sulphate.-This  salt  is  a by-product  in  some  chemical  pro- 
cesses.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  white  masses  as  yypsitm— GabUi.itljU. 
It  is  used  as  a fertilizer  under  the  name  “ land  plaster,  and  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris.  If  the  gypsum  occurs  in  clean  fine- 
grained masses.  Ft  is  called  alabaster.-  and  ff  in  coloujrl^s  transl-J^eiff 
crystals  selenite.  An  anhydrous  form  of  calcium  sulphate  also  occurs 
native  in  rhombic  crystals,  it  is  called  anMnfe-CaSO^.  ^here  is 
variety  of  soluble,  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate  ^ 

and  which  is  more  soluble  than  native  anhydrite.  Artihcal  anhydrite  is 

an  proved  that  gypsum  is  a compound 

acid  and  lime,  and  later  analyses  of  purest  vari^ies  show^te^^ 

gypsum  is  composed  of  79-1  per  cent,  of 

cent,  of  water.  When  these  numbers  are  transferred  into  a molecular 
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bxtio  bv  dividing  the  weight  by  the  molecular  weights  of  calcium  sulphate 
rnd  ’water  respertively,  the  empirical  formula  for  gypsum  corresponds 

Wth  that  indicated  above — CaS0^.2H20.  , , -i-i  r i ■ 

The  action  of  water  on  calcium  sulphate.— The  solubility  of  calcium 

lluilphate  varies  in  an  unusual  manner  ivith  changes  of 
rradually  increases  up  to  38°,  and  then  diminishes  as  dlustrated  in  F g- 168. 
u h^rate  in  the  presence  of  its  solution  is  stable  if  it  be  less  soluble  than 
hhe  other  hydrates  (or  the  anhydrous  salt) ; in  other  words,  if  a salt 
.(»rms  several  hydrates,  that  hydrate  will  ‘a 

tauilibrium  with  the  weakest  solution.  For  instance  below  32  8 a 
solution  saturated  with  Na^SQ.-lOH^O  is  less  concentrated  than  a solution 
.laturated  with  the  anhydrous  salt,  and  accordingly,  Na.^SO^.lOH.U  is  the 
ttable  comnound  ; above  32-8°  the  solution  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate 
Is  lercoTntrated  than  a solution  of  NXSO.IOH.^O,  and  therefore  the 

ii,nhvdrous  salt  is  the  more  stable  form.  -c  4.1, 

Again,  a hydrate  will  be  stable  in  the  presence  of  a solution  if.  the 
, vapour  pressure  of  the  hydrate  be  less  than  the  vapour  pressure  of 
ihe  solution  with  which  it  is  in  equi- 
librium. If  the  '«vapour  pressure  be 
:;reater,  the  solid  phase  changes  to  the 
iiydrate  possessing  the  next  lowest 
(vapour  pressure.  The  hydrate  ivith  the 
Llargest  proportion  of  water  and  the 
^smallest  vapour  pressure  will  be  formed 
iin  the  coldest  solution.  For  instance, 
aabove  32-8°,  the  vapour  pressure  of 
>Na.,S04.10Ho0  in  contact  ivith  anhydrous 
ssod'ium  sulphate  is  greater  than  the 
wapour  pressure  of  the  solution  saturated 
(with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  and 
ttherefore  Glauber’s  salt,  Na.iSO^. lOH.jO, 
cchanges  into  the  solid  anhydrous  salt 
aand  its  saturated  solution.  The  vapour 
{pressure  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
anhydrite,  CaS04,  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  greater  than  the  vapour 
{pressure  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  gypsum,  CaS04.2H20.  Hence,  gypsum 
(Will  be  deposited  from  such  a solution,  and  solid  anhydrite  placed  in  the 


OIS  0/9  020  02/ 

Grams  CaSO^  per/OOc.c. 
Fio.  168. — Solubility  of 


Calcium  Sulphate. 


o-tr 


i solution  will  pass  into  gypsum. 

The  usual  effect  of  a foreign  salt  on  a solution  is  to  lower  the  vapour 
pressure  of  the  solution  at  a given  temperature.  This  may  cause  the 
t formation  of  a lower  hydrate.  Thus  the  vapour  pressure  of  solutions  of 
I calcium  sulphate  containing  much  sodium  and  magnesium  chlorides  is  lower 
than  the  vapour  pressure  of  a solution  of  gypsum,  and  accordingly,  anhy- 
. drite  is  deposited  from  such  solutions  ; again,  if  gypsum  be  placed  in  the 
solution,  it  will  pass  into  anhydrite.  For  instance,  gypsum  in  contact 
with  pure  water  changes  into  anhydrite  at  about  66°,  but  in  contact  with 
a saturated  soWtion  of  sodium  chloride,  the  inversion  temperature, 
CaS04.2H20  = 2H2O  + CaS04,  is  as  low  as  30°  ; while  if  other  salts  are 
present,  the  inversion  temperature  may  be  still  lower.  This  explains  the 
I formation  of  anhydrite  when  the  Stassfurt  deposits  were  laid  by  the  natural 
i evaporation  of  sea-water.  If  anhydrite  does  occur  in  nature,  it  generally 
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occurs  ill  deop-seated  regions  protected  from  moist  air.  If  it  occurs  near 
the  surface,  and  is  so  brought  in  contact  with  moisture,  it  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  gypsum  into  whieh  it  is  slowly  ehanging.  The  presence  of 
anhydrite  in  the  Stassfurt  deposits  was  inexplicable  until  these  facts  were 
discovered.  The  absenoe  of  the  hemihydrate  was  also  puzzling  until  it 
was  found  that  the  hemihydrate  is  in  an  unstable  condition  if  other  more 
stable  forms  are  present,  when  it  slowly  changes  into  gypsum  or  anhydrite 
if  one  of  these  salts  be  in  contact  with  it.  The  hemihydrate  is  stable  under 
a ivide  range  of  conditions  if  the  more  stable  anhydrite  or  gypsum  be 

absent.  . 

Plaster  of  Paris. — When  gypsum  is  heated  to  about  120  it  loses  the 
equivalent  of  1^  molecules  of  water,  and  forms  a hemihydrate,  (CaS0^)2H.20, 
as  a white  powder  called  plaster  of  Paris— because  of  the  large  deposits 
of  gypsum  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  at  Montemartro 
(Paris).  The  transformation  or  inversion  temperature  : 

107® 

2CaS04.2H20  ^ (Ga.SOf).K^O  + 3H2O 
is  107°.  If  gypsum  be  heated  with  water  under  pressure  at  150° 
“ silky  ’’  needle-like  crystals  of  the  hemihyrate  are  fosmed.  Hence  t^ 
hydrate  is  said  to  occur  in  “boiler  deposits”  when  water  containing 
gypsum  in  solution  is  heated  in  steam  boilers.  The  hemihydrate  is 
unstable  as  indicated  above.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  a mixture  of  the  anhy- 
drous, dihydrate,  and  hemihydrate,  and  hence  it  is  an  unstable  system. 
The  change  of  the  hemihydrate  into  anhydrite  and  gypsum  is  so  ve^  slow 
at  ordinary  temperatures  that  the  setting  qualities  are  not  lost  by  pro- 
longed storage  out  of  contact  with  air.  , . , , -i.it 

When  plaster  of  Paris  is  wetted  with,  say,  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
water,  it  forms  a plastic  mass  which  “ sets”  in  from  5 to  15  minutes  to 
a white,  porous,  hard  mass.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  a valuable  material  for 
making  exact  reproductions  of  statues,  ornaments,  moulds,  decorative 
work  etc.  The  slight  expansion  which  occurs  during  the  setting  of  plaster 
of  Paris  enables  it  to  make  a sharp  reproduction  of  the  details  of  a mould. 
Different  grades  are  used  for  wall  plasters,  cements,  paper  sizings,  etc. 
Admixtures  of  borax,  alum,  etc.,  with  the  plaster  retard  the  rate  of  setting  j 
while  common  salt,  etc.,  accelerate  the  rate  of  setting.  Alum  , 

plaster  much  harder— the  mixture  of  plaster  with  alum  is  called  Aeeiics 
cement ; while  a mixture  ivith  borax  is  caUcd  panan  cement ; and  a 
mixture  of  plaster  with  hydraulic  lime  is  called  Scott  s selenitic  cement. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  in  setting,  reforms  a mass  of  interlacing  nee^e-like 
crystals  of  the  dihydrate.  Good  plaster  of  Pans  probably  contains  a 
mfxture  of  the  dihydrate,  hemihydrate,  and  the  anhydrous  salt.  Anhydrous 
calcium  sulphate  is  more  soluble  than  the  dihydrate,  and  accordingly, 
when  water^is  mixed  with  the  plaster,  the  anhydrite  dissolyes  first,  and 
passes  into  the  dihydrate.  This  recrystallizes  about  the  undissohe 
^articles  of  the  dihvdrato  in  necdle-like  crystals. 

^ H plalr  of  pL  be  heated  above  200°,  it  passes  into  anhydrous 
calcium  sulphate  which  does  not  harden  and  set  because  it  takes  up  wate 
vei^  Iwly  This  is  the  so-called  “ dead-burnt  ” plaster.  Potihtzin 
cali^d  this^-CaSO,  to  distinguish  it  from  f°™cd 

120°  to  200°,  which  readily  takes  up  water  and  hardens.  Accorc  g 
Rohland,  another  soluble  form,  similar  to,  if  not  the  same  as  a-GaSO„ 


f 


! 


Lr  formed  when  gyv^nm  is  heated  to  about  520°.  This  is  the  “ Estrmh- 
M flooring  plaster”  of  the  Germans,  so  named  because  it  is 
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uTed  rSa^rf-  makinrflo-T"  The  slower  rate  of  setting  of 
l^Ee  hird-fired  plasters  is  probably  due  to  (1)  delayed  reciystalhzation 
•bf  the  dihydrate  owing  to  supersaturation  ; and  (2)  to  the  slower  rate  of 
lolution  ol the  anhydrite  calcined  at  a high  temperature.  The  texture  of 
bhe  “ set  ” plaster  is  thus  dependent  on  the  rate  of  setting,  which  is  in  turn 
dependent  Jpon  the  composition  of  the  plaster,  that  is,  on  the  temperature 
I, f cation,  imparities  in  the  native  gypsum  used  m malung  the 

“'“Barium  and  strontium  sulphates.-Kative  strontium  sulphate- 

UrSO,— is  called  celesUne.  Barium  sulphate  occurs  in  nature  a.a  barytes 
lor  hmvy  spar  which  occurs  in  large  rhombic  prisms.  Crptals  of  anhy- 
iUrite  and  of  the  barium  and  calcium  sulphates  can  be  made  by  deposition 
(from  solutions  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  barium,  strontiuni  and 
Head  sulphates  are  isomorphous.  They  form  mixed  crystals  with 
ibut  calcium  sulphate  does  not  form  mixed  crystals  with  the  others 
IBarium  and  strontium  sulphates  are  formed  as  heavy  white  precipitates 
'when  sulphuric  acid,  or  a soluble  sulphate,  are  added  to  solutions  o 
Ibarium  or  strontium  salts  respectively.  The  precipitates  are  very  sparingly 
..soluble  in  water.  Comparing  the  solubilities  of  barium,  strontium,  and 
, -calcium  sulphates:  100  grams  of  water  at  10°  dissolve  0-19  gram  of 

I CaSO.— calcium  sulphate  ; 0-10  gram  of  SrSO^— strontium  sulphate,  and 
' 0-0002 gram BaSO,— barium  sulphate.  The  low  solubility  of  barium  su  - 
lphate is  utilized  for  the  detection  and  determination  of  both  barium  and 
•^sulphuric  acid.  If  a soluble  sulphate  be  added  to  a soluble  barium  salt, 
tthe  barium  will  be  precipitated  as  barium  sulphate  ; and  f “ 

fsoluble  barium  salt  be  added  to  a soluble  sulphate,  the  sulphate  wll  be 
; precipitated  as  barium  sulphate.  Barium  sulphate  is  fairly  soluble  in  hot 
(concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  an 
;acid  barium  sulphate-BaSO,.H.,SO,.  The  solution  also  deposits  the 
I normal  sulphate  as  a white  precipitate  when  diluted  ^vlth  water. 

Barium  sulphate  is  used  as  a source  of  the  barium  salts— one  method 
1 of  transformation  was  discussed  in  connection  with  barium  chloride  ; in 
; a second  process,  the  barium  sulphate  is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate: 
BaSO,  + Na,,CO,  = BaCO.,  + Na^SO,.  The  sodium  sulphate  can  be 
leached  out  with  water,  and  barium  carbonate  remains  as  a residue,  ihis 
I can  be  dissolved  in  the  acid  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  required 
salt.  If  the  product  of  the  reaction  be  treated  with  an  acid,  before  washing 
out  the  sodium  sulphate,  the  barium  salt,  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  carbonate,  will  at  once  react  vdth  the  soluble  sulphate  and 
regenerate  insoluble  barium  sulphate.  Barium  sulphate  is  employed  ^’^ber 
the  name  “ permanent  white  ” in  the  manufacture  of  paint,  as  a filling 

for  writing  paper,  etc.  . 

Magnesium  sulphate,  MgSO,.— Magnesium  sulphate  occurs  as  h^erite, 
MgSO,.H.,0,  in  the  Stassfurt  deposits.  MHieii  kieserite  is  digestc^  with 
water,  and  the  solution  purified  by  recrystallization,  colourless  rhombic 
prisms  of  the  heptahydrato — MgSO,.7H.,0 — separate  from  the  cold  solution. 
When  the  temperature  is  about  30°,  monoclinic  prisms  of  the  hexahydrate 


— MgSO,. 6H.,0— are  formed.  Several  hydrates  are  revealed  when  mag 


nesium  sulphate  is  studied  by  the  method  employed  for  feme  chloride. 
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At  150°  tho  crystalline  salt  passes  into  the  monohydrate — MgSO^.H.^O ; 
and  at  200°  the  anhydrous  salt  is  obtained.  Magnesium  sulphate  forms 
a series  of  double  salts— MgS04K2S04.6H.0,  sc7w7u/e— crystallizing  in 
monoclinic  prisms,  isomorphous  Avith  MgSO^.VH.D.  Like  barimn  sulphate, 
crystals  of  the  aeid  salt  MgS04.H2S04  are  deposited  from  a hot  solution  of 
magnesium  sulphate  in  sulphurie  aeid;  and  from  cold  solutions,  the  acid 
salt  MgSOj-SHoSO^  is  crystallized.  Crystalline  magnesium  sulphate— 
MgSO  .7H.,0 — ^i's  also  ealled  “ Epsom  salts,”  beeause  it  oceurs  abundantly 
in  the’^ water  of  the  Epsom  springs.  This  salt  is  used  in  medicine;  in  the 
tanning  and  dyeing  industries ; and  in  tho  manufacture  of  paints  and  soaps. 

Ferrous  sulphate,  FeSO^.— The  rhombic  prisms  of  jVIgSO^.TH.O  are 
isomorphous  with  the  coiTcsponding  salts  of  zinc — ZnS0,.7H20  ; cadmium ; 
iron— FeS0,.7H20  ; manganese;  chromium— CrS0.,.7H20  ; cobalt;  and 
nickel  Ferrous  sulphat^FeS04.7H20— is  also  called  “ green  vitriol 
and  “ copperas.”  Tho  term  “ copperas  ” appears  to  be  a corruption  of 
the  French  “ couperose,”  which,  in  turn,  is  a corruption  of  the  Latin 
“ cuprirosa  ’’—literally  “ rose  of  Cyprus.”  Cyprus  was  once  renowned 
for  its  copper  mines.  The  German  word  for  copperas  is  vitrioh  a term 
used  bv  Pliny,  about  50  a.d.  Pliny  described  this  substance  as  vitriolus 
quasi  vitrum,”  meaning  “ vitriol,  a kind  of  gla^,”  since  the  crystals 
resembled  green  glass,  but  differed  from  glass  in  being  easily  soluble  in 
water  Sulphuric  acid  was  obtained  from  “ vitriol,”  and  Geber  accorchngly 
gave  it  an  Arabic  name,  which,  translated  into  English,  means  oil  of  vitriol. 
The  term  “oil  ” was  applied  because  the  acid  flows  sluggishly  like  oh ve 
oil  and  it  has  an  oily  feel  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  (this  latter 

b,  made  by  d«olving  iron  in  enlphuric  acid,  and 
also  by  exposing  iron  pyrites  (marcasite)  to  air  and  moisture.  O^J^ation 
occurs!  and  the  liquid  which  drains  away  contains  iron 

acid  • the  “ ckainage  solution  ” is  converted  into  ferrous  sulphate  by  the 
action  of  scrap  iron ; on  crystallization-,  the  solution  furnishes  pale  green 
crystals  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Aqueous  solutions  of  tlie 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  double  salt— FeS04.(NH4)2S04.6H2D 
ferrous  ammonium  sulphate,  or,  Mohr’s  salt,  is  employed  m vdm 
metric  analysis.  Its  aqueous  solution,  particularly  if  acidified  vith 
Sfpruric  acfd,  oxidizes  much  more  slowly  than  ferrous  sulphate.  Ferrous 
sulphate  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  blue  pigments  ; as  a mordant ; and 
in  +,liA  TYifl»niif<icttUr6  of  blfl/clc  inks. 

Zinc  sulphate,  ZnS04.7H.,0.— This  salt  is  very  like  the  magnesium 
in  its  general  behaviour.  It  is  made  by  rosst.ng  the  native 
ro  Side  in  air.  The  sine  sulphate  whieh  is  formed  at  the  »rae  t me  i. 
“Sited  with  water-aide  p.  23.  The  salt  is  ealled  “ white  vitriol. 
Ziiie  sulphate  is  used  in  making  certain  battery  “‘“‘““'f.  , j |,( 

The  hvdrolysis  of  zinc  and  magnesium  salte.— Reference  niign 
now  be  mSe  to  the  hydrolysis  of  zinc  and  magnesium  chlorides,  p.  244. 
rZ  SoSal  conductivity  of  the  purest  water  yet  made  is  very  slight, 

rhar?o“s:tm» 

water  yet  made  is  slightly  ionized  . H2D  D-  + » 
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fthhus  an  amphoteric  oxide.  Eighteen  grams  of  such  water  contains  about 
[(.goifffTToT)  ^ gram  of  H ions,  and  rijoiowo  ^ gram  of  OH  ions. 
Iff  all  or  part  of  one  or  other  of  these  two  ions  be  removed,  more  water 
molecules  will  ionize  m order  to  keep  the  equilibrium  value  constant. 
IThe  percentage  ionization  of  a few  weak  acids  deduced  from  con- 
ductivity measurements  for  N-solutions,  with  HCl  as  standard  of 
reference,  is 


Hydrochloric  acid 91 '100 

Carbonic  acid O' 174 

Hydrosulphuric  acid 0'075 

Hydrocyanic  acid O'Oll 


J2inc  sulphate  is  completely  ionized  in  dilute  solution,  ZnSO^  ^ Zn“  + SO4". 
IThe  Zn”  ions  pair  with  the  OH'  ions  of  the  water  to  form  feebly  ionized 
ffi5n(OH)o  molecules ; more  water  is  ionized  in  order  to  maintain  the 
Equilibrium  value  H.,0  ^ H'  + OH' ; and  these  actions  continue  until  the 
Eoncentration  of  the  zinc  hydroxide  has  attained  the  equilibrium  value : 
Kn(OH)„  Zn"  -f  20H'.  When  that  occurs,  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  OH'  molecules  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  solution  to  form 
molecules  of  zinc  hydroxide,  and  an  excess  of  the  H‘  ions  in  solution  are 
■ ‘ paired,”  so  to  speak,  with  the  SO^"  ions  of  the  zinc  sulphate.  The 
«cheme  may  be  represented  : 


ZnSO^ 

2H.,0 


Zn"  -f  SO/ 

+ + 


20H' 

t 


tsi 

s 

O 

W 


2H’ 

1 

K 

ti 

cz? 

o 


aqueous  solution  of  zinc  hydroxide  thus  behaves  in  many  ways  like  a 
•solution  of  sulphuric  acid — e.g.  turns  blue  litmus  red,  etc.  If  an  alkali, 
•aay  sodium  hydroxide,  be  added  to  the  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  the  OH' 
ii-ons  of  the  base  unite  directly  with  the  H'  ions  of  the  acid  to  form  water, 
iind  if  just  .sufficient  OH'  ions  be  added  to  remove  all  the  H'  ions  of  the 
vicid,  the  solution  will  contain  nothing  more  than  would  be  obtained  by 
liissolving  sodium  sulphate  in  water ; the  zinc  hydroxide  is  removed  from 
ithe  solution  by  precipitation  when  its  concentration  exceeds  the  solubility 
^30efficient. 

Lead  sulphate,  PbSO^. — The  mineral  nnglesile  is  the  native  form  of 
ilead  sulphate.  Its  rhombic  crystals  are  isomorphous  with  strontium  and 
barium  (not  calcium)  sulphates.  It  is  formed  as  a white  precipitate  when 
-sulphuric  acid  or  a soluble  sulphate  is  added  to  a solution  of  a lead  salt. 
IThe  solubility  of  lead  sulphate  in  water  and  in  sulphuric  acid  solutions 
has  been  discussed  p.  438.  A solution  of  lead  sulphate  in  sulphuric  acid, 
"when  boiled,  deposits  acid  lead  sulphate — PbSO^.H.jSO^.H.^O.  Load 

-sulphate  dissolves  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  deposits 
ccry.stals  of  load  chloride,  PbCl2,  on  cooling.  Lead  sulphate  is  soluble 
iin  ammonium  acetate,  and  in  sodium  thiosulphate.  Ammonia  pre- 
fcipitates  a basic  lead  sulphate,  PbSO^.PbO,  from  a solution  of  a lead 
Ualt. 
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§ 1 6.  Aluminium  Sulphate  and  the  Alums. 


Aluminium  sulphate,  Al2(S04).,. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  hydrated  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid.  Large  quantities  too  arc  made  by 
dissolving  bauxite,  and  the  purer  varieties  of  clay  in  the  same  acid.  The 
crude  aluminium  sulphate  so  obtained  is  called  alum-cake,  and  if  much 
iron  is  present,  “ alum  ferric  cake,”  used  in  the  purification  of  sewage. 
A purer  sulphate  is  made  by  heating  bauxite  ivith  sodium  carbonate,  or 
by  boiling  cryolite  with  milk  of  lime.  In  each  case  a solution  of  sodium 
aiuminato—Al20.,.3Na20— almost  free  from  iron  is  obtained.  The  sodium 
aluminate  is  then  decomposed  by  a current  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the 
precipitated  aluminium  hydroxide  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  ''  hen 
the  solution  is  concentrated,  the  mass  solidifies  to  a white  solid  which 
does  not  crystallize  very  readily.  The  crystalhne  sulphate  has  the  com- 
position represented  by  : A1.2(S04).,.16H20. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate  has  an  acid  reaction,  and 
in  the  presence  of  zinc  it  evolves  hydrogen ; a basic  sulphate  is  formed 
at  the  same  time.  Obviously,  the  aluminium  sulphate  is  hydrolyzed  m 
aqueous  solution  : Al2(S04)3  + 6H2O  ^ 2A1(0H)3  -|-  4- 

sulphates  are  formed  by  boiling  the  sulphate  with  freshly  pr^ipitated 
aluminium  hvdroxide.  The  composition  of  the  alumimum  sulphates- 
aluminium  tervalent— can  be  represented  graphically  : 


.OH 

AlfOH 

^OH 


^Noh)2 


^SO, 


^’<SO 


Al-hydroxide.  Dibasic  sulphate.  Monobasic  sulphate.  Normal  sulphate. 
Werner  has  another  mode  of  viewing  the  constitution  of  the  alums  which 

^^^Altimr— When  a hot  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate  is  mixed  v-ith 
potassium 'sulphate,  and  the  solution  is  cooled,  ^'^^ahedral  c^sta^^^^ 
double  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  potassium  separate.  Tl  e^^l^  “ 

empirical  formula,  or  else  KA1(S04  2.12^ 

This  salt  is  atypical  member  of  a large  number  of  isomorphous  compoun  . 
which  are  called  “ alums.”  Their  general  formula  is  : 

R.2S04.RJ”(S04)3.24H20  ; or,  R'R"'(S04)2-12H.,0 

where  R‘  represents  an  atom  of  a univalent  inetal  or 

sodium  ammonium,  rubidium,  csesium,  silver,  thallium , and 

renrL“nts  an  atom  of  a tervalent  metal-aluminium,  iron,  chromu  m 

manganese,  thallium.  Consequently,  f ^ 

ervstallizos  with  12  molecules  of  water,  and  is  derived  from  two  molecuM 
oFsulphuric  acid  by  replacing  one  hydrogen  atom  by  a univalent  atom 
the  remaiLg  tLee  hydrogen  atoms  by  a tervalent  metal . 


, , KAl(S0d...l2H20 

Potash  alum NH.AKSOd-lSHjO 

Ammonia  alum KFe(S0d-12H.'0 

Iron  alum  . . * t^p«/co.U.12HoO 

Chromium  potash  alum 


A .eric,  of  .elenium  alum,  have  also  been 

atom  in  K.,S04  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  selenium,  ihe  seien  u 
are  isomorphous  with  the  alums  proper. 
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The  alums  are  usually  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold  ; 
.and  they  are  deposited  from  cooling  concentrated  solutions  of  the  two 
f salts  in  the  form  of  octahcdi-al  or  cubical  crystals.  When  heated,  the  aluiiis 
{give  up  their  water  of  crystallization.  Potash  alum  melts  at  about  !)2'5°, 
, and  slowly  loses  all  its  water  of  crystallization  at  100°  ; at  higher  tem- 
Iperatures,  the  water  is  driven  off  more  rapidly,  and  leaves  behind  a 
1 white  porous  mass  called  “ burnt  alum.”  Ammonia  alum  when  calcined 
{gives  a residue  of  alumina — Al.,0^ — which  may  contain  traces  of  sulphates. 
'The  soluble  sulphates  can  be  removed  by  washing. 

The  solubilities  and  melting  points  of  the  alums  of  the  alkali  metals  are 
( compared  in  the  following  scheme  : ■ 

Sodium.  Potassium.  Ammonium.  Rubidium.  Ca>sium. 

'Melting  point 156°  92’5°  94".6°  105°  120° 

i Solubility  16°,  100  grams  water  51  15  12  2-2  0-6 

1 Lithium  does  not  form  a well-defined  “ alum,”  and  soda  alum  is  not  easy 
I to  make. 

Pseudo-alums. — A series  of  double  sulphates,  sometimes  called  pseudo- 
1 alums,  can  be  made  by  introducing  a bivalent  element — manganese,  ferrous 
liron,  copper,  zinc,  magnesium — in  place  of  the  univalent  element  of  ordinary 
(alums.  Thus, 

Al.,(S0j3.MnS04.24H.p  Al.,(S0,).,.FeS0^.24H.p 

I Manganese-aluminium  p.seudo-alum.  Ferrous-aluminium  pseudo-alum. 
'These  alums  are  not  isomorphous  uath  ordinary  alums. 

Alum-stone  or  alunite.  is  a kind  of  basic  alum — -K.jS0j.A].2(iS04)3. 
-4A1(0H)3 — found  near  Rome,  in  Hungary,  etc.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
Ibeen  formed  by  the  action  of  volcanic  sulphur  dioxide  on  the  felspathic 
I rocks.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but,  on  calcination,  it  gives  a residuum 
• of  alumina  (mixed  with  ferric  oxide  as  impurity)  and  potash  alum  passes 
(into  solution  when  the  mass  is  digested  with  water.  Alum  prepared  in 
(this  way  is  called  “ Roman  alum,”  and  that  which  occurs  in  commerce  is 
icry.stallized  in  cubes.  Roman  alum  is  fairly  free  from  iron,  and  it  has  been 
(in  demand — in  dyeing,  etc. — where  a specially  pure  alum  is  required  ; but 
Ithe  modern  methods  of  preparation  furnish  an  alum  quite  as  free  from  iron. 
1 Ferric  sulphate,  Fe2(S04)3. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding  sulphuric 
I j I acid  and  an  oxidizing  agent — nitric  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide,  etc. — to  ferrous 
I (sulphate.  Thus,  2FeS04  -h  H2>S04  -|-  H2O2  = Fe2(>S04)3  -|-  2H2O.  On 

i< evaporation,  a white  mass  of  anhydrous  salt,  Fe2(S04)3,  and  some  basic 
( sulphate  is  formed.  If  the  solution  be  mixed  with  the  necessary  amount 
! < of  potassium  sulphate,  violet  octahedral  crystals  of  iron  alum,  mentioned 
^ 1 above,  separate. 

§ 17.  Persulphuric  Acid  and  the  Persulphates. 

M.  Berthelot  (1878)  found  that  when  a mixture  of  oxygen  and  sulphur 
i (( dioxide  is  exposed  to  the  silent  discharge  in  an  ozone  tube,  oily  drops  of 
'(sulphur  heptoxide,  are  formed;  2SO2  + 03  = S2O7.  The  liquid 

I |l  forms  white  crystals  at  0°.  It  gradually  decomposes,  on  keeping,  into 
I sulphur  trioxide  and  oxygen.  Sulphur  heptoxide  combines  with  water 
: I'with  a lussing  noise  like  sulphur  trioxide,  but  the  solution  has  not  the 
' same  properties  as  if  sulphur  trioxide  alone  had  been  dissolved  in  the  water. 

A similar  solution  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
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with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  cold,  and  by  the  electrolysis  of  concentrated 

Th"preparation  of  persulphates.— It  will  be  i-emeinbered  that  whei, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  electrolyzed,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  obtains 
in  the  proportion ; 2 volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  one  volume  of  oxygen.  As 
the  concentration  of  the  acid  is  increased,  less  and  less  oxygen  is  evolved; 
until  with  50  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and  a cold  solution,  inappreciable 
quantities  of  oxygen  will  be  disengaged  at  the  anode.  A new  comiiound 
is  formed— persulphuric  acid,  H.^S.^g.  The  best  way  of  studying  this 
action  is  to  electrolyze  a saturated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate  m 
sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  about  1’3. 


i, 


The  solution  is  placed  in  a test-tube,  A.  Fig.  169  so  tlie 
tliree  fourths  filled.  Ths  test-tube  is  fi.xed  in  a large  beaker  by  moans  ol  t e 
wire  C A class  cylinder,  D,  is  fixed  in  the  test-tube  by  means  of  the  wire  B.  A 
end  of  nlatimL  wi^rellhe  cathode-is  allowed  to  dip  into  the  solution  o 

The  larce  beaker  is  filled  with  water  in  which  pieces 
of  ice  are  floating—"  iced-water.”  A current  °f  about 
one  or  two  amperes  is  sent  through  the  solution. 
Hydrogen  appears  at  the  cathode  ; and  a 
crystalline  mass  accumulates  at  the  anode.  In  about 
45  minutes  the  current  may  bo  stopped,  t be  white 
crystals  of  potassium  persulphate  collects  on  a filter 
pajier  ; wash  with  alcohol ; and  finally  w ith  ether. 


Constitution  of  persulphates.— The  reaction 
which  takes  place  during  the  electrolysis  be 

represented  ; 2KHSO^  = K2^2^s  “1“ ^ 
fact  was  once  thought  to  indicate  that  mider 
the  influence  of  the  electric  current,  U4 

is  broken  down  into  the  ions  KSO4  and  H ; 

that  the  molecular  hydrogen  is  given  off  at 

Fio.  169. — Preparation  of  the  cathode  ; and  that  the  K8O4  poups 
Potassium  Persulphate,  ^,0  form  molecules  of  potassium  per- 


are  2K  and  fe.20g  . i_Uofoc  The  solid  persulphates  are  fairly 

. The 

iodine  from  solutions  of  potassium  . f nitrate,  is 

etc.  A solution  of  Loratioi,  is  pie- 

oxidized  to  pink  perniangana.e.  y hence  the  reaction  is 

portional  to  the  amount  of  manganese  present,  and  hence,  tue 
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vutilized  for  the  colorimetric  determination  of  manganese.  Unlike  hydro- 
ceen  peroxide,  the  persulphates  do  not  give  orange-yellow  coloratmns 
uvitli  titanium  salts.  Most  of  the  persulphates  arc  soluble.  Rarium 
{persulphate  is  reacUly  soluble  in  water.  Hence  barium  chloride  gives  no 
precipitate  with  the  persulphates,  although  it  does  give  a precipitate  uuth 
a sulphate,  but  if  the  persulphate  be  decomposed  by  warming,  a pre- 
(cipitate  of  barium  sulphate  is  obtained.  A dilute  solution  of  the  acid 
ipersulphuric  acid,  also  called  perdisulphuric  acid— can  be  made  by  treat- 
iing  the  barium  persulphate  wth  sulphuric  acid.  The  persulphates  are 
I used  in  photography  for  “reducing”  negatives;  and  ammonium  per- 

i sulphate  is  used  in  technical  organic  chemistry. 

Caro’s  acid. — If  potassium  persulphate  be  digested  with  40  per  cent. 

I sulphuric  acid  in  a freezing  mixture  so  that  there  is  no  rise  of  temperature  ; 

. or  if  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrogen  peroxide  (5  per  c^t.)  bo 
mixed  together,  a permonosulphuric  acid  is  obtained:  H2SO4  -f  H^Oa^ 
jj.,0  + H.,SOr.  The  solution  is  sometimes  called  Caro’s  acid,  H^SOg 
after  its  discoverer,  N.  Caro,  1898.  An  acid,  92'3  per  cent,  purity,  hM  been 
made  by  the  action  of  pure  hydrogen  peroxide  on  sulphur  trioxide : 
H.,O.H-'SO.  =H.2S05.  The  pure  acid  forms  a white  crystalline  mass 
which  melt’s  at  abo“ut  45°,  and  it  is  comparatively  stable.  Like  per- 
sulphuric  acid,  Caro’s  acid  has  strong  oxidizing  qualities.  Unlike 
persulphuric  acid,  it  liberates  iodine  from  potassium  iodide  at  once. 
It  also  oxidizes  sulphur  dioxide  to  the  trioxide ; ferrous  salts  to  ferric 
salts ; and  precipitates  peroxides  from  salts  of  silver,  copper,  manganese, 
cobalt,  and  nickel.  It  does  not  bleach  permanganates,  nor  oxidize  chromic 
nor  titanium  salts,  and  is  therefore  distinct  from  hydrogen  peroxide. 
The  relations  of  the  two  acids  with  pyro-  or  di-sulphuric  acid,  uill  appear 
from  the  supposed  graphic  formiilse  : 


^ .SO...OH 
NSb.".OH 


0— SO,.OH 
OH 

Caro’s  acid. 


0—80.,.  OH 
0— ,SO.“.OH 

Disulphuric  acid.  Perdisulphuric  acid. 

Persulphuric  acid  is  accorchngly  sometimes  called  perdisulphuric  acid 
to  distinguish  it  from  “ permonosulphuric  acid  ” or  Caro’s  acid.  Another 
scheme  brings  out  the  relation  of  these  persulphuric  acids  to  hydrogen 
peroxide : 

0— H 0— SO.,— OH  0— SO.,— OH  0— SO2 

6_h  6-h  ' 6-S0.2-0H  o-so^^''' 

Hydrogen  peroxide.  Caro’s  acid.  Persulphuric  acid.  Sulphur  heptoxide. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  whether  Caros  acid  is  monobasic, 
H.,S05,  or  dibasic,  H.^S.D,,.  The  analysis  of  the  potassium  salt  is  not  con- 
clusive, since  KHSO,;  would  have  the  same  ultimate  compo.sition  as  the 
salt  K.,S.P9.H.,0.  l^nzoyl  chloride,  C9H5.CO.Cl,  reacts  with  the  potas- 
sium salt  of  Caro’s  acid,  forming  the  benzoyl  derivative.  This  reaction 
undoubtedly  corresponds  with  the  monoba.sicity  of  the  acid  ; 

0 SO  OK  0 — SO., OK 

6Zh  - + C9H5.co.c1  = HCI  + 6-co:c9H5 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  this  result  would  occur  if  the  formula  of  the  salt  in 
question  were  K.,S.,0,j.H.20.  Tire  synthesis  of  Caro’s  acid  by  the  action 
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of  the  calculated  quantity  of  chlorosulphonic  acid,  S02C1(0H),  on  pure 
hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  cold : 


SO^OH 

Cl 


+ = HCl  + 


0— SO..OH 
6— H ' 


is  in  agreement  with  the  view  of  the  molecular  formula  just  indicated. 

Persulphuric  acid. — If  Caro’s  acid  be  mixed  with  the  calculated 
quantity  of  chlorosulphonic  acid,  crystals  of  persulphuric  acid  are  formed: 


0— SO^OH 
6— H 


Cl 

+ SO.2OH 


= HC1  + 


0— SO2OH 
6— SO.2OH 


The  hydrogen  chloride  is  removed  by  keeping  the  mixture  in  a desiccator 
under  reduced  pressure.  The  white  crystalline  mass  so  obtained  is  more 
stable  than  Caro’s  acid.  It  melts  just  above  60°  with  decomposition. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  first  hydrolyzed  into  Caro’s  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid  ; + H.^O  = H^SO^  + H.HO4 ; and  then  decomposes  into 

oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid ; 2H.2S20g  + 2HoO  = 4H2SO4  + O2.  In  conse- 
quence, the  pure  acid  cannot  be  prepared  by  treating  the  persulphates 
with  dilute  acids,  as  indicated  above,  and  then  concentrating  the 
solution. 


§ 18.  Thiosulphuric  Acid  and  the  Thiosulphates. 


Preparation. — If  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  Na2S0.,,  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  one  oxygon  atom  per  molecule  of  sodium  sulphite  is 
taken  up,  and  sodium  sulphate,  NaaS04,  is  formed:  2Na2SOs4  0^  = 
2Na2S04.  Similarly,  if  sodium  sulphite  be  digested  with  finely  divided 
sulphur  for  some  time,  one  atom  of  sulphur  per  molecule  of  sodium  sulphite 
is  taken  up,  and  a new  salt,  sodium  thiosulphate,  Na2S202,  is  formed . 
NXSOa  -1-  S = Na2S20.,.  These  reactions  suggest  some  analogy  in  the 
structure  of  the  thiosulphates  and  the  sulphates ; and  this  is  emphasized 
by  the  term  t Am- sulphates,  i.e.  s«ZpAo-sulphates — from  the  Greek  deiov 

(thelon),  sulphur.  _ , ^ 1 -a 

Sodium  thiosulphate  is  also  formed  when  a mixture  of  sodiurn  sulpliicle 

and  sulphite  is  treated  with  iodine : Na2S  -f  NaaSO.,  -f  I2  = Na2S20g  -f 
2NaI.  This  reaction  is  sometimes  supposed  to  occur  in  two  steps  :• 
g 4-  I,  = 2NaI  + S-,  and  the  liberated  sulphur  acts  upon  the  sodium 
sulphite  as  indicated  above.  The  net  result  of  the  reaction  is  that  the 
iodine  withdraws  one  atom  of  sodium  from  the  molecule  of  sodium  sulphide 
and  one  from  the  sodium  sulphite,  while  the  residues  unite  to  form  a more 
complex  molecule  condensation  product.  This  operation  is  sonietini^ 
called  Spring’s  reaction -after  W.  Spring’s  syntheses  of  the  thionic  acids 
by  this  reaction  in  1874  : 


+ I2 


= 2NaI  + SOg^Qj^a, 


„ .Na 
iNa 

S^2<0Na 

Tlie  thiosulphates  arc  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  sulphide— 
Na  S or  Na,S.,— upon  sulphur  dioxide.  Some  sulphur  separates  at  the 
same  time  : ‘2Na2S  + SSOg  = 2Na2S203  + S.  The  action  is  supposed  to 
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Llphide  with  the 

tutCi  SS?^;W  sulpitite  ae  indicted  above.  By 

hbdtog  sulphur  with  milk  of  lime  or  mth  sodium  hydroxide,  a mixture 
of  the  corresponding  thiosulphate  and  sulphide  is  formed,  e.g. 
■Sca(OH)r+ 12S  ==  Ca\03  + 2CaS,  ^ The  calcium  sulphide 

ids  converted  into  the  thiosulphate  on  oxidation  by  exposure  to  the  air . 
•?rS  + 30  = 6S  + 2CaS.,0  ,.  When  the  “ tank  waste  of  Leblanc  s 
rarocess  is  exposed  to'the  air,  the  calcium  sulphide,  CaS,  is  in  part 

[transformed  into  calcium  thiosulphate,  OaS^Og,  the  latter  when  treated 
iwith  sodium  carbonate  forms  insoluble  calcium  carbonate  and  soluble 

hsodium  thiosulphate  : CaS.p.,  + Na.COa  “ + C^COj. 

Thiosulphuric  acid. — Thiosulphuric  acid  has  not  been  isolated.  Ry 
.acting  on  a thiosulphate  with  a mineral  acid,  thiosulphuric  acid  appears 
tto  be  formed  but  it  begins  to  decompose  at  once  into  sulphur  dmxide  and 
lfr.c^phw  ; '+  2HC1  = 2N.C1  + H.p  + SO,  + S.  The  eulphur 

. only  appears  after  the  elapse  of  a certain  time— seconds  or  mmutes,  accord- 
iing^to^the  concentration  of  the  solution.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
.decomposition  of  the  thiosulphate  does  not  occur  at  once.  If,  however, 
■the  acidified  solution  be  neutralized  before  the  turbichty  appears,  the 
I neutralization  does  not  stop  the  separation  of  the  sulphur  borne  thio- 
: sulphuric  acid  must  therefore  have  decomposed.  Probably  the  very 
finely  divided  sulphur  is  not  visible  until  the  fine  particles  have  clotted 
into  larger  granules.  The  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  with  the  separation 
of  sulphur  on  the  addition  of  a dilute  mineral  acid,  distinguishes  thio- 
sulphates from  sulphites  in  qualitative  analysis.  . , . • iv. 

Properties  and  uses  of  thiosulphates. — Sodium  thiosulphate  is  the 
most  important  salt  of  thiosulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  called,  by  photographers, 
sodium  hyposulphite,  or  simply  “hypo.”  This  salt  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  readily  dissolves  silver  chloride,  bromide, 
or  iodide.  A soluble  silver  sodium  thiosulphate  is  formed : AgU + 
Na.,S.,0.,  NaCl  + AgNaS.^Oy.  Hence  its  use  in  the  “ fixing  bath  of 

the  photographer.  . 

Sodium  thiosulphate  is  readily  oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate, 
nitric  acid,  chlorine,  etc.  It  is  used  in  preference  to  sulphurous  acid  [q.v.) 
as  an  “ antichlor  ” in  order  to  remove  the  last  trace  of  chlorine  from 
the  bleached  goods.  The  action  depends  upon  the  oxidizing  qualities  of 
sodium  thiosulphate : Na2S.^03  + 5H2O  + 4CI2  = Na2S04  + H20O4  + 

8HCI ; or  Na.,«.,03  + H.,0  + Cl,  = Na.,SO,  + 2HC1  S.  bodium  thio- 
sulphate is  reduetd  by  sodium  amalgam  reforming  sodium  sulphide  and 
sulphite  : Na.^S.jO,  + 2Na=  Na^SO,  + Na.,S. 

Solutions  of  iodine  are  quickly  decolorized  by  sodium  thiosulphate 
with  the  formation  of  sodium  tetrathionate,  Na.^S^Og.  Thus,  2Na,S.,03  + 
I„  = NajS^Og  + 2NaI.  If  a solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  of  known 
strength  be  added  from  a burette  to  a solution  containing  some  iodine, 
until  the  colour  of  the  iodine  has  just  disa'ppeared,  the  amount  of  thio- 
sulphate required  for  the  work  of  decolorization  furnishes  the  datum 
necessary  for  calculating  the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  given  solution. 

Sodium  thiosulphate  crystallizes  in  large  transparent  monoclinic  prisms 
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wth  five  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization : Na.,S.^03.5H.,0,  the 

phenomenon  of  undercooling  exhibited  by  this  salt,  has’been  previously 
discussed. 

Constitution  of  thiosulphates. — It  is  not  very  clear  whether 

thiosulphuric  acid,  and  accordingly  also  the  thiosulphates,  should  bo 
represented  by  graphic  formula  based  on  : 


OH 

OH’ 


^SH 

"'OH 


Some  prefer  the  latter,  others  the  former ; and  some  consider  that  both 
varieties  exist.  The  former  is  then  called  symmetrical,  arid  the  latter 
asymmetrical  thiosulphuric  acid. 


§19.  Polythionic  Acids. 


There  is  a remarkable  series  of  five  acids — called  collectivelj’’  the 
polythionic  acids — closely  related  to  sulphurous  acid  and  to  thiosulphuric 
acid.  The  polythionic  acids  include  di-,  tri-,  tetra-,  penta-,  and  hexa- 
thionic  acids.  To  show  C.  W.  Blomstrand’s  (1869)  and  D.  I.  Mendeleeff’s 
(1870)  \dews  of  the  inter-relations  of  the  polythionic  acids  it  is  con- 
venient to  consider  the  group  SO2OH — i.e.  q^S<C  as  a monad 


radicle.  The  constitution  of  the  thionic  acids  is  then  represented  by  the 
following  graphic  formulae — with  hydrogen  H — H as  the  starting  point : 


8O.2OH 

H 

Sulphurous 

acid. 


SO,OH 

SO.'OH 

Dithionic 

acid. 


„.S0.20H 

Trithionic 

acid. 


„/.S-nSO.,OH 

^Sso.20ii 

Tetrathionic 

acid. 


..S-SO2OH 

SO.pH 

Pentathionic 

acid. 


We  previously  encountered  this  curious  faculty  of  sulphur,  whereby 
chains  of  atoms  ” can  be  linked  together,  in  our  study  of  the  hydrogen 
sulphides.  From  this  point  of  view,  pentathionic  acid  is  related  to  hydrogen 
trisulphide ; tetrathionic  acid  to  hydrogen  persulphide  ; and  trithionic 
acid  and  thiosulphuric  acid  are  related  to  hydrogen  monosulphide  as 
follows : 


H cj/H  .SO.2OH 

H '^'"SO.pH  ‘-‘"SO^OH 

Hydrogen  monosulphide.  Thiosulphuric  acid.  Trithionic  acid. 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  latter  vrith  pyrosulphuric  acid,  per- 
sulphuric  acid,  and  Caro's  acid  previously  discussed,  since  in  these 
compounds,  oxygen  takes  the  place  of  sulphur.  There  are  other  modes  of 
interpreting  the  known  properties  of  these  acids,  but  Blomstrand’s  views, 
just  indicated,  agree  best  with  more  recent  observations. 

Dithionic  acid,  H^S^Oj. — The  sodium  salt  is  made  together  with  some 
sulphuric  acid,  by  Spring’s  reaction  \vith  iodine  on  sodium  sulphite  : 


S02< 

S0.2< 


ONa 


;Na 

Na 

ONa 


+ h 


- 2Nal  4- 


SO.2— ONa 

I 

SO.— ONa 


Dithionic  acid  has  been  called  “ hyposulphuric  acid,”  and  the  salts,  “hypo- 
sulphates.”  The  manganese  salt,  MnS.O„,  is  made  by  passing  sulphur 
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idioxide  through  water  with  manganese  dioxide  in  suspension  : MnO,  + 
■:2S02  - - MnS.,0,j.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a side  reaction  between  the 
limanganeso  dithionate  and  the  manganese  dioxide : MnO.,  + MnS^Og  = 
:2>LiS04.  This  reduces  the  yield.  The  manganese  salt  is  converted  into 
I barium  dithionate,  BaS^Og,  by  mixing  it  nith  barium  hydroxide,  Ba(OH).2, 
jand  the  resulting  salt  can  be  purified  by  crystallization  : BaS20g.2H20 
iis  formed.  This  gives  soluble  dithionic  acid  and  insoluble  barium  sulphate 
Awhen  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
facid  can  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  until  its  specific  gravity  is  about 
11 ‘So.  any  further  concentration  decomposes  the  acid:  H.,S20g  = SO.,  + 
1H.,S0^.  If  the  sodium  dithionate  be  reduced  in  aqueous  solution  by 
imeans  of  sodium  amalgam,  sochum  sulphite  is  reformed  : Na.,S.,Og  + 
:2Na  = 2Na2SO.,. 

Trithionic  acid,  H^SgOg. — The  sodium  salt  of  this  acid  is  formed  by 
(passing  sulphur  dioxide  through  a concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
t thiosulphate  : SSOj  + 2K2S2O3  = S + 2K,S30g.  There  is  some  doubt  if 
tSpring’s  reaction,  the  action  of  iodine  upon  a mixed  solution  of  sodium 
fsulphite  and  thiosulphate,  proceeds  : 


S0.2< 

S02< 


ONa 
;Na  ' 
SiNa 
ONa 


+ L 


50., — ONa 

i ' 

=-■  2NaI  -L  S 

I 

50.. — ONa 


1 as  might  be  expected  ; because  a mixture  of  the  sulphate  and  tetrathionate 
iis  obtained.  Sodium  trithionate  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur 
I chloride,  SCLj,  upon  sodium  sulphite  ; and  by  warming  an  aqueous  solution 
I of  potassium  acid  sulphite  wth  flowers  of  sulphur  : 6KHSO3  + 2S  = 
;2K2S30g  + KjSjOg  -I-  3H,0.  By  boiling  solver  thiosulphate  with  water, 
a molecule  of  Ag,S  splits  from  two  molecules  of  the  thiosulphate  and 
fsilver  trithionate  remains.  The  acid  itself  is  formed  from  the  potassium 
fsalt  by  the  addition  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  Potassium  fluosilicate  is 
I precipitated,  and  the  trithionic  acid  remains  in  solution.  The  acid  and 
iits  salts  are  readily  decomposed  into  sulphur,  and  sulphuric  acid  or  a 
: sulphate.  By  the  reducing  action  of  sodium  amalgam,  sodium  trithionate 
iis  converted  back  into  sodium  .sulphite  and  sodium  tliiosulphate. 

Tetrathionic  acid,  H.^S^Og. — The  sodium  salt  is  formed  by  Spring’s 
: reaction  with  iodine  and  sodium  thiosulphate  : 


NaO— SO.,— S.Na  , . i _ 9^T  t , NaO— SO2— S 
NaO— SO.'— SiNa  NaO— SO.2— S 

The  barium  salt  is  prepared  in  a similar  manner,  and  from  this  the  acid 
itself  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  reaction 
j under  consideration  is  the  last  of  the  set  of  condensations  by  the  removal 
1 1 of  an  atom  of  sodium  from  each  of  two  molecules  of  a salt  and  the  con- 
1 I densation  of  the  residues  to  form  a more  complex  molecule — wth  sodium 
’ thio.sulphate,  di-,  (tri-),  and  tetrathionate.  All  these  reactions  are  reversed 
I and  the  original  salts  reproduced  by  treating  the  complex  salts  Avith 
sodium  amalgam.  As  indicated  above,  the  reaction  between  iodine  and 
sodium  thiosulphate  is  much  utilized  in  volumetric  analysis  for  the  quanti- 
i tative  determination  of  iodine. 

Pentathionic  acid,  H2vSgOg. — When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into 
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a solution  of  sodium  tetrathionate  the  ^ 

sulphur  is  probably  formed:  Na.^S40B  + 5HoS  — 2NaOH  + + > . 

The  nascent  sulphur  then  unites  with  the  un J^niposed 
formine  sodium  pentathionate  : Na.^S^Og  + S — Ra.^SjOg.  Ihe  s mo 

salt  is  formed,  more  or  less  contaminated 

of  the  tetrathionate  decomposes  : 2Na2&40g  — Na.^S^Og  + 6 » _ 

it  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  monochlonde,  S^Cl^,  on  barium 

thiosulphate  : 


2SO,<g>Ba  + S.,Cl2  = S + BaCl^  + S<|go^;o>®^ 

When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  a concentrated  solution  of 
sulphurous  ^acid  at  0^  a solution  containing  a number  of  the  poly- 
ihiLie  acid  is  formed.  It  is  called  Wackenroder  s solution.  It  is 
nrobable  that  the  first  action  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  results  in  the 
FormSnTtetrathio  acid:  H.,S  + 3SO  = H.^S^O  ; and  that  this 
decomposes  into  the  tri-  and  pentathionic  acids  as  indicated  above.  The 
nassagLf  the  hydrogen  sulphide  can  be  continued  until  the  solution  contains 
phIp  more  than  sulphur  and  pentathionic  acid.  The  solution  containing 
the  pentathionic  acid  can  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  until 
Erravhv  is  about  1'46,  and  then  saturated  wth  potassium  hydroxide  , the 

SiiStotef  b7v6  a broL  preoipiUte  with  ammoaia«al  silver  mtrato 
LlSrCpWtatesoonbecomesblack  Wit^ 

the  penuthionates  give  aa  unknown 

Potassium  's  s^M^o^iave  bS"  reared  in  an  impure 

SS"rom  the  m?tU’ liquid  remaining  alter  the  separatmn  ot 

Sinn,  pentathioimte  ^ 

Sat  t"  “"Zftit 

\ off/'trmtj  is  niciclo  to  conc6ntr<itc  tUcni  • xi.2»-?i  q **  1 

on  j thfaSid  salt.,  decompose  in  a similar  manner  when 

SO2  d 2)o  , corresponds  with  the  fact  that 

heated.  In  i Jd  no  sulphur  on  decomposition,  the  other 

aqueous  solutions  of  this  acid  yield  n P , sulphur.  Tetrathionic 

polythionic  acids  decompose  with  the  barium  salts  are 

acid  seems  to  be  the  i^st  stab  e aci  . ^ alkaline  polythionates 

all  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  Bolut  ons  of  «ie^™  ^ithionie 

decompose  slowly.  . ® nm  ^nd  yellow  precipitates  with 

acid,  a black  precipitate  whh  ^^'^h  J precipitate 

tetra-  and  pentathionic  acids. 

^iSXdSdS^^^  o' 

form  of  sulphur,  Sb.hHuO. 
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PBulphur  dioxide  with  trithionic  acid  and  with  the  other  acids,  no  change 
ijs  observed. 

History. — Dithionic  acid  was  discovered  by  J.  J.  Welter  and  J.  L. 

Gay-Lussac  in  1819  ; trithionic  acid,  by  C.  Langlois  in  1842 ; tetra- 
tthionic  acid,  by  M.  J.  Fordos  and  A.  Gelis,  1843  ; and  pentathionic  acid 
Iby  H.  W.  F.  Wackenroder  in  1845.  The  latter  was  specially  studied  by 
IH.  Debus  in  1888.  Thiosulphates  were  made  by  F.  Chaussier  in  1799, 
j iind  afterwards  carefully  studied  by  L.  N.  Vauquelin  in  1800. 


§ 20.  Review  of  the  Oxides  and  Oxyacids  of  Sulphur. 


' We  may  now  tabulate  the  list  of  the  oxides  and  oxyacids  of  sulphur 
I Hiscussed  in  what  precedes. 


Oxides. 


[Sulphur  monoxide  . 

. . SO] 

Sulphur  sesquioxide 

. . S.O3 

Sulphur  dioxide  . 

. . SO, 

Sulphur  trioxide 

. . SO3 

Sulphur  heptoxide  . 

. SoOj 

Acids. 


[Sulphoxylic  acid 

. H,SO,] 

Hyposulphurous  acid 

. H,S,04 

Sulphurous  acid  . 

. H,Sbj 

Sulphuric  acid 

. HoSOi 

Pyrosulphuric  acid  . 

. H,S,0; 

Persulphuric  acid 

. H,S,Og 

Caro’s  acid  .... 

. h;so5 

Thiosulphuric  acid 

. H,S,03 

Dithionic  acid 

. H^SjOo 

Trithionic  acid 

. h:s30« 

Tetrathionic  acid 

. HjS^Oa 

Pentathionic  acid 

. HeSjOo 

[Hexathionic  acid]  . 

. H,S«0„ 

I Sulphoxylic  acid,  H^SOj,  is  only  kno-wn  in  the  form  of  an  organic 
I [derivative  discussed  in  text-books  of  organic  chemistry.  Sulphur  mon- 
i Doxide,  SO,  is  unknown.  The  sulphones,  R.^'SOj,  and  the  sulphinic 
jaacids,  R'.SO.OH,  of  organic  chemistry,  are  related  to  the  unkno^vn 
I 'sulphoxylic  acid,  H^S02* 


! § 21.  Nascent  Action. 

I We  have  just  alluded  to  the  action  of  “ nascent  ” sulphur  ; and  some 
i other  examples  of  nascent  action  have  been  previously  encountered, 
ipp.  103,  239.  Ordinary  free  hydrogen,  oxygen,  chlorine,  etc.,  are  unable 
|lto  affect  many  substances  which  arc  readily  attacked  by  mixtures  known 
hto  yield  hydrogen,  oxygen,  chlorine,  etc.  An  element  at  the  moment  of 
jjats  separation  appears  to  be  more  chemically  active  than  after  it  has  been 
j/made  a few  moments.  Amongst  the  various  hypotheses  which  have  been 
j -suggested,  three  are  plausible  explanations  of  the  phenomenon, 
j I.  Atomic  hypothesis. — Here  it  is  assumed  that  nascent  hydrogen 

Hs  in  the  atomic  condition  and  does  its  work  before  the  atoms  have  had 
IJtime  to  form  ordinary  molecules.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  evidence 
(Jthat,  say,  atomic  hydrogen  ever  has  a separate  existence  during  the 
Ijireaction  (p.  292). 

j 2.  Ionic  hypothesis. — It  wll  be  remembered  that  the  action  of  li5^dro- 
ff  chloric  acid  upon  zinc,  according  to  the  ionic  hypothesis,  involves  little 
<)more  than  the  transfer  of  two  positive  charges  from  the  hydrogen  ion  to 
’•the  zinc  atom : Zn  A 2H‘  -j-  2CT  = Zn”  2GV  -f-  H.„  and  nascent  hydro- 
f^gen  thus  represents  the  condition  of  the  element  at  the  instant  when  its 
V ions  give  up  their  electric  charges. 


\ 

1 
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3.  Energy  hypothesis. — During  the  reaction  between,  say,  zinc  and 
hydi-'ochloric  acid,  energy  is  running  down  in  the  fOTin  of  heat ; 2Zn  + 
2HC1  + Aq  ->  2ZnCl.,  + H,  + Aq  + 112-8  Cals.  The  greater  activity 
of  nascent  hydrogen  is  ascribed  to  the  energy  of  the  reaction  being 
available  for  inaugurating  another  reaction  rather  than  being  frittered 
away  as  heat  (p.  292). 


§ 22.  Selenium  and  Tellurium. 


The  elements  selenium  and  tellurium  cannot  be  c assed  among  the 
common  elements.  They  are  not  very  abundantly  distributed  in  the 
“ half-mile  crust  ” of  the  earth.  Small  quantities  of  selenium  are  often 
found  associated  with  sulphur  and  the  sulphMes,  e.i/.  pyrites.  Hence 
«clpniiim  is  found  in  the  “ flue  dust  ’ of  the  pyrites  burners  m 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  Small  quantities  of  tellurium  arc 
found  associated  with  gold,  silver,  and  bismuth  ores.  Icllurium  was 
recognized  by  the  early  mineralogists,  and  Muller  von  Reichensteim  m 
1782^  considered  it  to  be  a new  element,  which  M.  H.  Klaproth,  in  li98, 
nlrn;d  telCTum-from  the  Latin  lellns,  the  earth.  Selenium  was  dis^ 
covered  by  J.  J.  Berzelius,  in  1817,  and  named  selenium,  from  the  Gretk 
(selSne),  the  moon,  owing  to  its  resemblance  to  tellurium  dlsco^ued 

”■ ' ™toi«mfs°r8ilver  grey  solid  with  a metallic  lustre  ; selenium  is  a 
nsdSXo™  Avder.  Like  sulphur,  both  elomonts  exist  m Severn 
allotropic  forms,  but  the  allotropism  of  tellurium  is  inarked  mn^v  tl 
selenium  Both  elements  form  hydrogen  compounds— H.^Se,  and 
!!e„rre,pondi„gndthhydrogenjlphfo^^^^^^ 

Sd  tlforMeTtom  Son’s  of  salts’^f  the  metals.  Hydrogen  telluride 
“^InsteSe  even  below  0“  1 hydrogel,  seleiiide  is  rather  more  stable,  but 

it  decomposes  in  the  light.  elements  burn  in 

The  two  elements  are  ' fJT  a,,d  M 

? '’’“I  me  ITdltste  »lutioi,s  analo. 

S":he“S^hatef ’selenie  Ld  is  wealter  than  .uJphu™J0^ 

tvdth  the  corresponding  sulphur 

chlorides,  and  bromides.  . conductivity  of  selenium 

Both  elements  conduct  electricity  ^^Lsurcto^e  light ; and  some 
is  increased,  m a curious  made.  Selenium  is 

interesting  applications  of  this  p P y certain  violet  and  red  colours 
fo7V^aTL™l^''’and  ato  for  “ bleanhing,"  that  is,  neutralising, 
the  green  tinge  of  glass. 


§ 23.  The  Oxygen  Family  of  Elements. 


1 
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[f  we  compare  oxygen  with  tellurium,  it  would  require  some  imagination 
•^fo  maS  Jhe  relationship  significant,  but  on  comparmg  aiiy  one  element 
with  its  neighbour  in  the  series : O,  S,  So,  Te,  the  relationship  becomes 
nmore  emphatic.  They  are  all  bivalent.  The  physical  properties  aie 
best  compared  in  the  form  of  a table  which  brings  out  the  gradation  in 
Ikproportics  veiy  clearly.  For  instance,  the  specific  gravities,  melting 
(points,  boding  points,  etc.,  inci-ease  with  increasing  atomic  weight.  Oxygen 
IAS  at  one  end  of  the  series,  tellurium  at  the  other  : 


Table  XXIX. — Phoperties  oe  the  Oxygen-Sulphur  Family. 


Oxygen. 

Sulphur. 

Selenium. 



Tellurium. 

lAtoraic  weight 
iMelting  point  .... 
[Boiling  point  . . . 

>Specific  gravity  (solid) 

. Atomic  volume  (approx.) 
(Colour  of  solid 

16 

-227" 

-183° 

1-43 

11 

Pale  blue 

32-07 

114°-115° 

448° 

1-96-2-06 

16 

Yellow 

79-2 

170°-217° 

688° 

4-28-4-80 

18 

Reddish  brown 

127-5 

452°-454° 

1390° 

6-93-6-4 

21 

Black 

Selenium,  and  tellurium  particularly,  lie  very  close  to  that  ill-defined 
1 border  line  between  the  metals  and  non-metals.  All  four  elements  exhibit 
I allotropism.  Oxygen  occurs  most  abundantly,  sulphur  next,  and  tellu- 
iriuni  least.  They  all  produce  hydrogen  compounds  of  the  same  type, 
I but  while  the  hydrogen  compounds  of  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellunum 
1 are  fcetid  smelling  gases  at  ordinary  temperatures,  hydrogen  oxide,  H.p, 
i is  a colourless,  odourless  liquid.  Tabulating  the  properties  of  the  hydrides 
; analogous  with  water,  we  get : 


' Table  XXX. — Properties  of  the  Hydrioes  ok  the  Sulphur-Oxygen  Family. 


Symbol. 

Molecular 

weight. 

Boiling 

point. 

Melting 

point. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Dissociation 

temperature. 

Reaction 

(litmus). 

HoO 

18-02 

100° 

0° 

1 

1800° 

Neutral. 

HoS 

34-09 

-61-8° 

-85-6° 

1-17 

400° 

Acid. 

HjSe 

81-22 

-42° 

-64° 

2-81 

160° 

Acid. 

B^Te 

129-52 

0° 

-48° 

j 4-48 

0° 

Acid. 

The  first  two  also  form  and  respectively.  Sulphur,  sele- 

nium, and  tellurium  unite  with  oxygen  to  form  trioxidos,  but  they  do  not 
form  similar  compounds  with  one  another.  The  dioxides,  however,  form 
an  interesting  set  if  we  regard  ozone  as  an  oxygen  dioxide,  thus : 


0< 


s< 


Se< 


Te< 


Oxygen  dioxide.  Sulphur  dioxide.  Selenium  dioxide.  Tellurium  dioxida 


Of  course,  the  grapluc  formulae  could  here  have  been  given  with 
! oxygen,  sulphur,  etc.,  quadrivalent. 

Tellurium  dioxide  is  an  “ intermediate  oxide,  because  it  acts  both 
< as  an  acid  and  as  a base  (p.  144) — thus,  tellurium  sulphate,  Te(SO^).2  is 
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known,  and  yet  tellurous  acid,  H.^ToO^,  like  sulphurous  acid,  forms  salts 
called  tellurites,  e.g.  K.^Tc03,  KHT0O3,  etc.  The  remarkable  number 
of  compounds  of  the  metals  with  oxygen  and  sulphur,  and  the  similarity 
in  the  constitution  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  and  of  oxygen,  has 
already  been  emphasized.  Tellurium  and  selenium  have  not  been  so 
closely  studied  as  sulphur  and  oxygen,  but  they  undoubtedly  show  a 
similar  behaviour  in  a loss  marked  degree.  All  four  elements  form 
chlorides,  although  there  are  some  gaps : 

OCl.„  SCI2,  — , TeCU; 

— SCI3,  SeCl„  TeCl^,  eto. 


Questions. 

1 Give  a brief  account  of  the  manufacture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  tVhat 
are  the  three  most  common  impurities  in  the  concentrated  acid  ? How  may  tlie> 

be  detected  and  removed  ? — London  Univ.  t«-r> 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  is  said  to  be  dibasic,  and  to  contain  m its  ^ 

hydroxyl  groups  ; on  what  evidence  are  these  statements  made  1 
origin  oi  the  name  “ oil  of  vitriol  ” by  which  this  acid  is  known  m commerce  . 

tor,n«l  by  the  solution  ol  SO.  end  SO,  in  tvuter.  Wh.t  i.  « 

“"ftxplS  ol  the  lotutul.  SO,  De».ribe  how  the  oom- 

position  of  this  gas  may  be  determined.— .^6erdcen  Univ.^^  anhydrous  neutral 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words.—  The  anhydrous  neM^^ 

salt  hisoluhle  in  aqueous  solvents,  was  decomposed  by  an 
7LZ  acid,  producing  some  anhydride  and 

inorganic  salt  without  water  0/  crystallization  but  very  deliquescent.  —Dartmouth 

^’”"5:  Give^some  examples  of  chemical  changes  which  take  phvce  slowly^^^ 
any  observations  been  made  between  the  rate  and  the  condition  of  such  change  . 

^^‘"e^DeSbJth;  means  you  would  adopt  in  order  to  prepare  from  sodium 

SS  eltentrncerng  o\*^»Ce  compounds.- 

of  hvdrodiloric  aeid  by  acting  on  sodium  chloride.  Atomic  veig  te  . 
of_hyarocnmric  ^ y ^ ^ 35-5).— Sheffield  Scientific  School,  6.S.-4. 

^ Whv  does  sulphuric  acid  become  hot  when  a limited  amount  of  cold  w ater 
is  aSded  to  itT  In  K proportion  is  water  added  to  produce  the  greatest  heat  1 

SV:hSo:  ^Ntco:  and\ow  d"o  ^ou  account  for  it  l-Sheffield 

_(a)  Why  is  sodium  sulphate  not  utilized  as  a source  of  sulphuric  acid,  as 
tSfly  ^he  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  “ Contact 

What  is  the  specific  gravity  of 

How  much  sulphuric  acid  does  it  contain  ? Vi  hat  is  tlie  present  p 1 

'"Tr^‘pti.;7b'r=r.M 

i"  unswer-Kbutou 

Univ. 
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13.  Chlorine  is  said  to  be  an  oxidizing  agent,  and  sulphur  dioxide  a reducing 
I agent  • explain  these  statements  and  give  examples  illustrating  these  actions, 

! stating  any  conditions  which  may  be  necessary.  Give  also  examples  of  reactions 
i in  which  sulphur  dioxide  acta  as  a reducing  agent. — London  Univ. 

14.  What  happens  on  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  (a)  manganese  dioxide, 

I (b)  cuprous  oxide  ; with  nitric  acid — (a)  black  oxide  of  iron  ; (6)  red  lead  ; with 
I hydrochloric  acid — (a)  rod  oxide  of  iron,  (fc)  block  oxide  of  manganese. — London 

Univ.  , , 

15.  The  composition  of  a compound  is:  barium  46-12  per  cent.,  sulphur 
: 21-64  per  cent.,  and  oxygen  32-32  per  cent.  What  is  the  formula  and  name  of 

the  compound  ? — Glasgow  Univ. 

16.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  “nascent”  in  chemistry,  illustrating 
your  answer  by  reference  to  reactions  in  which  (a)  “ nascent  ” hydrogen  (6) 
“ nascent  ” oxygen  are  supposed  to  take-part. — Board  of  Educ. 

17.  Give  graphic  formula:  for  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  with  a clear 
account  of  the  facts  which  have  led  to  their  adoption.  What  happens  when  a 
solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  treated  with  zinc  ? — Board  of  Educ. 

18.  How  is  sodium  thiosulphate  made  ? What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name 
(thiosulphate)  ? Why  is  the  name  “ hyposulphite  ” often  applied  to  this  salt 
inappropriate  ? Describe  the  true  hyposulphites. — Board  of  Educ. 

19.  A metal  forms  only  one  series  of  salts  and  the  anhydrous  sulphate  con- 
tains 68-8  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  Calculate  the  er|uivalent  of  the  element ; and 
the  percentage  composition  of  the  anhydrous  chloride. — Customs  and  Excise. 

20.  Certain  substances  take  up  moisture  when  exposed  te  the  air  ; certain 
other  substances  tend  to  lose  water  of  crystallization  under  similar  conditions. 
Give  a full  statement  of  the  principle  underljdng  these  facts,  and  define  the  two 
terms  ordinarily  used  to  describe  them. — Cornell  Univ.,  U.S.A 
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Chromium,  Molybdenum,  Tungsten,  and  Uranium 

§ I.  Potassium  and  Sodium  Dichromates. 

Chromite. — This  mineral  is  also  called  chrome  ironstone,  or  chrome  iron 
ore.  It  is  a native  ferrous  chromite,  FeCr^04,  or  Fe(CrO.^)2,  contaminated 
with  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  etc.  It  resembles  magnetite  in  general 
appearance,  for  it  has  an  iron-black  colour,  with  a brownish  tinge.  Good 
marketable  chromite  contains  the  equivalent  of  at  least  50  per  cent. 
Or.203,  and  not  more  than  about  10  per  cent,  of  silica.  Most  of  the 
chromium  compounds  of  commerce  are  derived  from  this  ore. 

Manufacture  of  sodium  chromate. — The  finely  ground  chromite  is 
intimately  mixed  with  lime  and  sodium  carbonate,  and  roasted  m an 
oxidizing  atmosphere.  The  reaction  which  occurs  is  probably  ; ^heOr^U^ 
-f  8Na.,C03  + 70.2  = SNa^CrO^  + SCO,^  + 2Fe  O3.  Possibly  the  ferrous 
chromite  produces  sodium  chromite,  Na^CrO,^,  thus  : FelCrOjla  + ^8,2^03 
= 2NaCrO  + FeO  -|-  CO,.  The  ferrous  oxide  and  the  sodium  chromite 
are  then  oxidized  by  the  ^r.  The  object  of  the  lime  is  to  prevent  fusion, 
and  keep  the  mass  porous  to  facilitate  oxidation.  The  roasted  mass  is 
then  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  ami  an  excess  of  soda  ash  is 
added  to  convert  the  calcium  chromate  formed  during  the  reaction  into 
sodium  chromate.  The  mixture  is  agitated  for  a couple  of  hours  about 
120°,  and  the  solution  of  sodium  chromate  is  separated  from  the  insoluble 

matters  by  filter  presses.  , 

Transformation  of  sodium  chromate  to  the  dichromate.  The  cle. 
solution  is  then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralize  t^®  “ 

alkali,  and  to  convert  the  sodium  chromate.  ^a.^CiO^,  into  sodiu 
Sromatc,  Na.,Cr.20„  thus  : H.^SO^ -1- 2Na,2Cr04  = H^O  + Aa.^SO^  + 

Na  Or.  O,.  The  clear  solution  is  decanted  from  the  precipitated  sodium 
sulphate,  and  the  solution  is  separated  from  the  crystals  by  centrifuga 
separators.  The  solution  is  concentrated  in  iron  pans,  and  when  it  has 
rSed  the  speoifle  gmv.t,  1-7,  it  is  hltered  from 

which  has  separated  during  the  evaporation.  <-rystals  of  sodium  di 
chromate  separate  on  standing.  The  yield  is  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 

theoretical.^ion  dichromate  into  the  potassium  salt.— The 

sodLn  dichromate  is  converted  into  the  potassium  salt  by 
centmted  sohitions  of  sodium  dichromate  with  potassium  chloride 
nT  Or  0 4-  2KC1  ^ K„Cr.,0,  + 2NaCl.  The  potassium  dichromate  is  at 
”„^eTebpiS.  Thi  ciiro'nium  is  recovered  from  the  ‘^"'h i 

This  apparently  roundabout  method  of  making  sodium  dichiomatc 
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order  to  got  the  potassium  salt  is  really  olieaper  than  if  potassium  car- 
oirnte  had  been  used  m place  of  sodium  carbonate,  inainly  because  of 
the  difference  m cost  between  potassium  carbonate,  and  between  sodium 
carbonate  and  potassium  chloride. 

Properties  of  sodium  and  potassium  dichromates.— Potassium 
dichroinate  forms  bright  red  triclinic  crj^stals  of  the  anhydrous  salt, 
KjCr^Oj,  which  melt  at  400  . The  salt  is  easily  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion  because  it  is  very  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water  • 100 

fJam!  T?  ^ 129 

grams  at  100  . The  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  fact 

that  potassmm  dichroinate  is  so  easily  purified  makes  it  a good  starting 
point  for  the  manufacture  of  chromium  compounds  generally.  Sodiuin 
dichromate  crystals  have  the  composition  Na,Cr.,0-.2H.,0.  This  salt  is 
cheaper  and  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  potassiii  in' salt  at  ordinary 
tempeiatures.  At  0 , 100  grams  of  the  solution  contain  62  grams  of 
Na,Cr,0, ; and  at  80°,  80  grams  of  the  salt.  ^ 

§ 2.  Chromic  Acid  and  the  Polychromates. 

Chromium  trioxide,  CrOg.— When  a concentrated  aqueous  solution 
potassium  dichromate  is  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  long 
scarlet  needle-like  crystals  separate  when  the  solution  is  cooled  ’ Thf 

ware  tile,  then  washed  wth  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  remove  the 
^ sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphates;  and  dried  in  a current  of  diy  wann  air 
1 he  resulting  crystals  of  chromium  trioxide,  CrO.„  are  veiy  deliquescent' 

solution  which  is  probJbly  dichromic 
'acidH^'^/’  ? reaction  : 2Cr03  + H.,0  = H.,Cr.,0..  The 

. acid  HgCrO^  has  not  been  isolated.  Chromic  trioxide',  CrO,,  is  thus  called 

the  aqueous  solution  chromic  acid,  although  the 
fwS  '^'^^stalhzes  out  again  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  evapmated 
Chromium  trioxide  decomposes  when  heated  to  250°  into  chromic  oxide 

vl/ous"  otiir®"’  = f Chromium  trioxiL  S . 

wigorous  oxichzing  agent  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  seems  tn 

,v,th  .t.  combined  oxygon.  Thu,  alcohol  drop,  J on  to  , m o”  d^ 
takes  fire;  ammoiua  is  decomposed;  paper  is  charred  at  onc7-  car 
bonaceous  matter  is  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  etc 

Potassium  chromate,  K.CrO,.— If  potassium  hydroxide  be  adder!  tn 

L pot^ium  chr„n.a-,o  Is  LbTainod  whichYnih^ 

.ry^als  when  concentrated.  The  yellow  crystals  of  potassium  chiomate 
«^CrO  are  isomorphous  with  potassium  sulphate.  Hencr  poiasXm 

he  anhyddde,  C O.,  „-i,h  one  molconlc  o^^^bascTKtoIcof  ^ 

2 H 
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Polychromates. — The  radicle  CrO^  is  bivalent  in  the  chromates,  and 
the  radicle  CrjO,  is  bivalent  in  the  dichromates.  By  treating  potassium 
dichromate  with  chromic  oxide,  or  with  boiling  moderately  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  potassium  trichromate  is  formed  ; KoCr30io,  or  K.D.3Cr03 ; 
and  by  treating  the  trichromate  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  potassium 
tetrachromate,  K.,0.4Cr03,  or  KoCr^Oj3,  is  formed.  Just  as  in  the 
formation  of  disulphuric  or  pyrosulphuric  acid  (q.v.)  and  its  salts 
by  the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  H3SO4,  so  here,  dichromic  acid 
is  considered  to  bo  a condensation  product  of  two  molecules  of  chromic 
acid,  H.,CrO., ; and  the  dichromatos — e.g.  KoCr.^O^,  are  analogous  with  the 
pyrosulphates,  e.g.  The  constitutional  formulae  of  the  chromates 

and  dichromates  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  with  the  constitutional 
formulae  of  the  sulphates  and  pyro-  or  disulphates  respectively  ; 


0=Cr< 


:0 


0 


^0>Cr<0 


KO 


KO' 


0 


KO 


;>Cr02 

>Cr02 


^g>Cr02 

0= 

KO' 


.>Cr02 


(>Cr02 


^0>Ci02 
0>CrO,2 
X>Cr02 
0>Cr02 


Chromic 
trioxide, 
CrOj. 


Potassium 

chromate, 

KjO.CrOj. 


Potassium 

dicliromate, 

Kj0.2Cr03. 


Potassium 

trichromate, 

Kn0.3Cr0j. 


KO' 

Potassium 

tetrachromate, 

KoC.-tCrOj. 


The  addition  of  an  excess  of  alkali  to  the  polychromates  reconverts  them 
into  normal  chromates.  The  phenomenon  of  condensation  also  occurs  with 
many  oxyacids — boric,  iodic,  and  phosphoric  acids — and  particularly  with 
molybdic  and  tungstic  acids  ; it  is  slight  with  uranic  acid,  and  unknown 

with  nitric  acid.  . 

Chromates  and  dichromates. — When  ammonium  dichromate, 


(NH,).,Cr.,0„  is  heated,  free  nitrogen,  water,  and  chromic  oxide  are 

' - * .IL v-v  ^ /-V  I JTT  I XT  T Phi  Vl  I 


obtS: '(NHJ.^Cr^O,  - Cr.303  + 4H.p  + N.^.  Lead  chromate,  PbCrO,, 
is  a bright  sulphur-yellow  salt  precipitated  by  adding  potassium  chromate 
to  the  solution  of  a lead  salt.  It  is  used  as  a pigment  under  the  name 
“ chrome  yellow.”  By  boiling  lead  chromate  mth  aqueous  ammonia 
or  potassium  hydroxide,  a basic  lead  chromate,  Pb(0H)2PbCr04,  called 
“ chrome  red,”  or  “ Austrian  cinnabar,”  is  formed.  This  also  is  used  as 
a pigment.  Barium  chromate,  BaCrO^,  is  formed  in  a similar  manner, 
and  is  used  as  a pigment.  The  precipitation  of  barium  chromate  from  a 
solution  of  a barium  salt  by  adding  a soluble  chromate  ; or  converselj  , 
the  precipitation  of  chromium  as  barium  chromate  by  adding  a soluble 
barium  salt,  enables  the  amount  of  barium  chromium  m a sm^ion 

to  be  determined.  At  18°  a litre  of  water  only  dissolves  O' W38  gram  of 
barium  chromate  ; P2  gram  of  strontium  chromate  ; and  23‘2  grams  ot 
calcium  chromate.  Calcium  chromate,  CaCrO,.2H20,  is  isomorphous  with 
calcium  sulphate,  CaS0,.2H20.  Silver  chromate  and 

are  both  red  salts.  The  chromates  are  often  made  by  the  ^^d^on  of 
soluble  dichromates  to  a solution  of  the  salt  in  question.  The  mmc  hypo- 
thesis  describes  the  reaction  thus : The  dichromate  10ns,  CraO.i-  ^ 
solution  are  partly  broken  down  into  CrO^  10ns.  v 0^0* 

r*r  O"  4-  H O ^ 2CrOT  4-  2H‘.  If  any  Pb  10ns  are  present,  the  brU^ 

ions ’are  removed  because  PbCrO.,  separates  from 

supply  of  CrO"  ions  is  kept  up  by  the  continued  dissociation  of  the  0 2 7 
ions  until  all  the  dichromate  has  been  converted  mto  chromate. 


*. 
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Pot^sium  dichromate  as  an  oxidizing  agent. — Potassiunr  dichromate 
IS  used  in  volumetric  analysis  in  virtue  of  its  oxidizing  properties  when  in 
contact  with  a reducing  agent,  e.g.  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSO^.  Since 
potassium  dichromate  has  a formula  equivalent  to  K.,0.2Cr0.,,  and 
ferrous  sulphate  a formula  equivalent  to  Fe0.S03,  the  2CrO'  of  the  former 
on  reduction  furnish  2Cr03  ==  Cr^O^  + 30  ; and  the  feiTous  oxide, 
FeO,  of  the  latter  is  converted  into  Fe.,03,  it  follows  that  one  molecule 
of  potassium  dichromate  is  equivalent  in  oxidizing  properties  to  thnJe 
atoms  of  oxygen,  and  it  can  therefore  oxidize  six  molecules  of  ferrous 
sulphate.  Hence  the  equation  can  be  vTitten  : 6FeS0,  + K.,Cr.  0..  = 
2Fe.303  + CvgOg  + 6SO3  + KoO.  The  action  takes  place  in  an  acidified 
TOlution  so  that  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  oxidized  to  ferric  sulphate, 
162(^04)3,  the  potassium  oxide  forms  potassium  sulphate,  K,SO  and 
the  chromic  oxide,  chromic  sulphate,  Cr,(S04)3.  In  all,  thirteen  SO, 
radicles  are  needed,  but  six  SO4  radicles  already  come  from  the  ferrous 
sulphate,  hence  seven  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid  are  needed.  The  full 
equation  thus  becomes  : 6FeS04  + KX^O^  + 7H.,S0,  = 3Fe.,(S0  ) 4- 
Or, (SO,),  + K,SO,  + 7H,0.  s/miWly,  ' mofeoule  of  riX. 
clichromate  can  oxidize  three  molecules  of  sulphurous  acid,  H.,SO. , to 
sulphuric  acid,  H.,S04,  <^he  equation  is  accordingly  wTitten  • K Cr  O 4- 
m SO  + H3SO  = Ct2(S04)3  + K3SO4  4-  4H.,0.  ■ When  heated  ' iHtli 

hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  is  produced  as  indicated  in  our  study  of  the 
action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  hydi'ochloric  acid. 

Chromyl  chloride,  CrO.^Cl^. — When  potassium  dichromate,  a soluble 
chloride,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  in  a retort,  a dark  reddish-brown 
liquid,  which  boils  at  116°,  distils  over.  It  is  chromic  oxychloride,  or 
■ chromyl  chloride,  CrO.^CL.  Chromyl  chloride  is  decomposed  into  chromic 

• wr-i  ““  acid  by  contact  ivith  water : CrO.,Cl.,  + 2H  0 = 

• 4-  HX'r04.  These  reactions  are  used  as  a test  for  chtorides.  Neither 
the  bromide  nor  the  iodide  form  coiresponding  compounds,  so  that  if  a 

1 mixture  of  these  three  halogens  be  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potas- 
ssium  dichromate,  the  distillate,  when  treated  vdth  water,  gives  a solution 
uvhich  responds  to  the  tests  for  chromic  acid,  the  presence  of  chlorides  may 
I be  inferred.  Chromyl  chloride  is  also  formed  by  dissolving  chromic  trioxide 
im  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop 
and  distilling  the  mixture  as  before  : Cr03  + 2HC1  = CrOXl.,  + H.,o! 
The  sulphuric  acid  retains  the  water  formed  during  the  reaction.  Yellowish- 
TOd  ciystals  of  potassium  chlorochromate,  CrO.,Cl(OK),  corresponding 
*with  the  unknovTi  chlorochromic  acid,  CrO^CKOH),  are  formed  when  f 
ssoluUon  of  pota.^ium^  hydrochloric  acid  is  allowed  to  ciystal- 

^ze  K.Xr.30,  -f  2HC1  = H.p  4-  2Cr03(0K)Cl.  The  two  chlorides  are 
rrelated  to  one  another  as  follows  : ^'^imes  aie 


g>Cr=0 

Chromic  trioxide, 
CrO,. 


OH 

Chromic  acid, 
HjCrO,. 


0 


OH 


o>^f<ci 
Chlorochromic 
acid,  CrO.ClfOH). 


0>^Kpi 
Chromyl  chloride, 
CrO-Xl... 
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Pcrchromic  scid, — A deep  blu6  solution  is  obtuinod  by  treating  dilute 
solutions  of  chromic  acid,  or  acidified  chromates  with  hydrogen  peroxide. 
This  reaction  is  in  common  use  as  a means  of  detecting  both  chromic  acid 
and  hydrogen  peroxide  {q.v.).  By  shaking  the  mixture  up  wth  ether,  an 
ethereal  solution  of  the  blue  compound  formed  during  the  reaction  can  be 
obtamed.  By  treating  the  blue  solution  with  potassium  at  a temperature 
below  — 20°,  hydrogen  is  copiously  evolved,  and  a dark  purple  precipitate 
with  the  empirical  composition  KCr04  separates.  This  decomposes  at 
ordinary  temperatures  into  potassium  dichromate  and  oxygen  : 4KCrO.,  = 
0.,  + KoCr^O,.  The  blue  solution  must  contain  perchromic  acid  corre- 
sponding to  this  salt.  Lithium,  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  barium, 
and  zinc  pcrchromates  have  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  the  acetates 
of  these  elements  upon  the  blue  solution.  Ammonia  gas,  at  40  , yields 
the  ammonium  salt.  If  an  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide  be  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  blue  solution,  stable  higher  chromates  have  been 
produced.  ITius  by  adding  a 30  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  perchromate.  a dark  red  precipitate 
of  another  potassium  perchromate,  K.,CrOg,  is  obtained.  This  appears 
to  be  stable  below  70°,  and  is  considered  to  be  a salt  of  an  unknown  acid, 
H.  CrOu.  We  are,  however,  not  very  clear  about  even  the  empirical 
composition  of  these  higher  chromates;  the  methods  of  preparing  pure 
salts  are  not  satisfactory. 


§ 3.  The  Colours  of  Salt  Solutions. 

According  to  the  ionic  hypothesis,  the  colour  of  a dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  an  electrolyte  is  an  additive  effect  of  the  colours  of  the  anions, 
the  cations,  and  of  the  unionized  molecule.  The  colour  of  the  latter  may 
bo  quite  different  from  the  colours  of  the  two  former  so  that  the  colour 
changes  as  the  solution  is  more  and  more  diluted,  until  lomzation  is  com- 
plete. The  action  of  water  on  cupric  chloride  or  cupric  bromide  illus- 
trates the  idea  very  well.  Solid  cupric  chloride,  CuCL,  is  a dark  brown 
powder  which,  when  treated  \nth  a very  small  quantity  of  water,  gives  a 
yellow  solution.  This  is  supposed  to  represent  the  colour  of  the  molecules 
CuCL.  When  the  solution  is  still  further  diluted  the  colour  becomes  green, 
and  finally  blue.  The  blue  colour  is  supposed  to  repre.scnt  the  colour  o 
the  Cu"  ions;  the  Cl'  ions  arc  supposed  to  be  colourless.  The  greo 
colour  is  due  to  the  partial  ionization  of  the  salt,  and 
green  is  due  to  the  mixing  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  CuCL  molecules 

with  the  blue  colour  of  the  Cu"  ioius — 

CuCL  ^ Cu-  -f  2C1' 

Yellow.  Blue.  Colourless. 

Green. 

It  a concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  or  of  hydrochloric  mi 

be  adZi  to  the  blue  solution,  not  too  dilute,  the  ™ 

to  be  driven  back,  and  blue  cupric  ions  suppreteod,  as 

because  the  solution  becomes  green.  I'eebly  "J, 

mercuric  chloride,  do  not  restore  the  green  colour.  Other  copper  sa 

give  similar  results.  Dilute  solutions  of  HenJ 

similar  colour  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  salts  are  different.  Hence 
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assumed  that  the  Cu"  ions  are  coloured  blue  ; and  that  the  ions  behave 
with  respect  to  colour  independently  of  one  another. 

Since  cobaltous  chloride  gives  a pink  colour  in  chlute  solutions,  it  is 
inferred  that  Co  ions  are  this  colour.  If  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
be  added,  the  solution  becomes  blue  owing  to  the  formation  of  blue  cobaltous 
chloride  molecules.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  raising  the  temperature, 
the  pink  colour  becomes  blue  because,  it  is  said,  the  degree  of  ionization  is 
decreased  by  raising  the  temperature.  The  true  explanation  in  the  case 
of  cobaltous  chloride  is  probably  not  so  simple  as  this,  because  while 
calcium  chloride,  CaCU,  turns  the  red  solution  blue,  zinc  chloride,  ZnCl.„ 
turns  the  blue  solution  red.  This  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  formation 
of  complex  salts,  CaCoCl.,,  which  gives  blue  CoCl"  ions ; and  Co(ZnClJ, 
which  yields  colourless  ZnCl"  ions  and  red  Co"  ions.  Many  other  hypo- 
theses have  been  suggested — hydration  and  dehydration,  isomerism,  etc. 

Among  the  coloured  ions  Chi"  is  blue;  Fe",  Ni",  CV”,  MnO"  are 
green;  Co"  red;  Mn"  pale  pink;  MnO/ purple ; CrO"  yellow;  Cr^O" 
orange  rod  ; etc.  The  colourless  ions  include  CT,  I',  Br' ; CvS',  NO/  • 
PO/ ; CIO";  K’ ; Na' ; Ca"  ; Mg";  Fe"' ; Pb"  ; SO";  etc.  The 
colours  of  the  ions  are  deduced,  as  indicated  above,  from  the  effects  of 
dilution  on  the  colour  of  the  aqueous  solutions. 

The  ionic  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  potassium  chromate  and  potassium  dichromato  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  colours  of  the  CrO^'  ions  of  the  chromates,  and  the  Cr.,OY 
ions  of  the  dichromates ; the  former  are  yellow,  the  latter  orange  or  red 
The  CrO"  ions  are  supposed  to  be  unstable  in  the  presence  of  the  H‘  ions 
of  acids ; 2Cr04  + 2H  = Cr,0-  + H.^O  ; and  the  dichromate  ions 

unstable  m the^  presence  of  OH'  ions  of  alkaline  solutions:  Cr„0^ + 
20H'  = 2CtO'1  -|-  H2O.  Since  chromium  trioxide,  Cr03,  gives  an  orange 
coloured  solution  with  water,  it  is  inferred  that  dichromic,  not  chromic 
acid  IS  formed  Avheii  CrO^  is  dissolved  in  water.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  obseiwations  on  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  aqueous  solutions 
I of  chromium  trioxide.  and  from  measurements  on  the  electrical  conductivity 
' of  the  aqueous  solutions. 


§ 4-  Chromium  Oxides  and  Hydroxides. 

Chromium  hydroxide,  Cr(OH).2.  By  adding  potassium  hydroxide 
Ito  a solution  of  chromous  chloride  (y.t.)  a yello^vish  brown  precipitate  of 
<chromous  hydroxide  is  obtained  which  rapidly  oxidizes  in  air.  The 
(corresponding  chromous  oxide,  CrO,  has  not  been  obtained. 

Chromium  sesquioxide,  Cr^Oy.  This  oxide  is  prepared  as  a dark 
(green  powder  when  ammonium  dichromate  is  heated,  or  when  a mixture 
of  potassium  dichromate  and  ammonium  chloride  is  heated.  In  the  latter 
(^se,  the  pot^sium  chloride  is  removed  by  washing  the  residue  udth  water. 
Ihe  oxide  calcined  at  a high  temperature  is  dissolved  by  acids  very  slowly. 
(Chromic  hydroxide,  Cr(OH-)y,  separates  as  a bluish  gelatinous  (colloidal) 
iprecipitate  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a solution  of  a chromic  salt.  Chromic 
y roxide  dissolves  in  a solution  of  chromic  chloride,  and  if  the  solution 
be  dialyzed,  as  in  the  case  of  ferric  chloride,  a colloidal  solution,  hydrosol 

obtained.  When  freshly  precipitated,  chromic 
h} dioxide  readily  dissolves  in  acids,  but  it  is  less  rapidly  dissolved  if  it 
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has  stood  some  time.  When  heated  in  air,  it  forms  green  chromic  oxide, 
Cr,Oy.  Several  important  green  pigments  are  made  by  preparmg  the 
oxide  under  special  conditions,  e.g.  calcining  potassium  dichromate 
intimately  mixed  with  sulphur,  ammonium  chloride,  starch,  boric  acid, 
etc.,  and  extracting  the  matters  soluble  in  water.  Guignet’s  green,  for 
instance,  is  made  by  calcining  potassium  dichromate  with  boric  acid,  etc. 
Chromic  sesquioxide,  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  subcUvision,  appears 
to  be  crimson,  for  if  an  intimate  mixture  of  stannic  oxide,  or  zinc  oxide, 
or  alumina,  with  a very  small  proportion  of  chromic  oxide  be  heated  to 
a high  temperature  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  a red  powder  is  obtained. 
There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  red  colour  is  not  duo  to  the 
formation  of  a chemioo.1  compound,  and  that  the  “ chrome-tin  ” colour  is 
related  to  purple  of. Cassius  (q.v.).  The  “chrome-tin”  crimson  is  used 
for  colouring  pottery,  glazes,  etc.  The  chrome- alumina  colour  can  be 
prepared  to  appear  green  in  daylight  or  in  reflected  light,  and  crimson 
in  transmitted  or  in  artificial  light,  thus  resembling  the  mineral  alexandrite. 
Chromium  is  the  colouring  agent  of  artificial  rubies. 

Chromic  hydroxide  is  a base,  and  forms  salts — chromic  chloride,  sulphate, 
etc. — when  treated  with  the  proper  acid.  It  is  also  a.  feeble  acid,  for, 
when  freshly  precipitated,  it  dissolves  in  alkali  hydroxides  presumably 
owing  to  the  formation  of  alkaline  chromites— -r. <7.  CrlOHl.^OK,  or  CrO.OK, 
that  is,  KCrO^.  Native  chromite  is  a ferrous  chromite,  Fe(Cr02)2,  its 
constitution  is  probably  analogous  with  the  spinels  {q.v.).  The  chromites 
are  regarded  as  derivatives  of  an  unknown  chromous  acid,  HCr02.  The 
soluble  chromites  are  hydrolyzed  when  their  aqueous  solutions  are  boiled, 
and  greenish  chromic  hydroxide  is  precipitated. 

§ 5.  Chromium. 

History. — In  1762  J.  G.  Lehmann,  in  a letter  to  the  naturalist  G.  L.  L. 
de  Buffon,  described  a new  mineral  from  Siberia.  We  now  know  this 
mineral  to  be  crocoisite,  or  lead  chromate.  Both  L.  N.  Vauquelin  and 
Macquart,  in  1789,  failed  to  recognize  in  the  mineral  a new  element,  and 
both  reported  lead,  iron,  alumina,  and  a large  amount  of  oxygen.  How- 
ever, in  1797,  L.  N.  Vauquelin  re-examined  the  mineral  and  concluded 
that’ the  lead  must  be  combined  with  a peculiar  acid  which  he  considered 
to  be  the  oxide  of  a new  metal.  This  he  called  chromium— from  the  Greek 
xpaj^a  (chroma),  colour — because  its  compounds  are  all  coloured.  In  1798, 
L.  N.  Vauquelin  detected  the  new  element  in  spinel  and  in  smaragdite, 
and  F.  Tasssert  found  chromium  in  chrome  iron  ore  in  1799. 

Occurrence. — Metallic  chromium  does  not  occur  free  in  nature.  It 
occurs  combined  with  oxygen  in  chrome  ochre,  which  is  chromium  sesqui- 
oxidc,  Cr203,  associated  with  more  or  less  earthy  matters.  Chromite, 
Fe(Cr02).i.  is  the  chief  ore  of  chromium.  It  also  occurs  as  lead  chromate 
in  crocoite  or  crocoisite,  PbCrO^.  Traces  occur  in  many  minerals— emerald, 
iade,  serpentine,  etc. 

Preparation  of  the  metal.— Chromium  metal  can  be  pi-epared  by 
reducing  chromium  sesquioxide  with  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace , or 
better,  by  the  aluminothermic  process,  which  is  also  called,  after  its 
inventor,  the  H.  Goldschmidt’s  process  (1905).  An  intimate  mixture  of 
chromium  sesquioxide  and  aluminium  powder.  A,  Fig.  170,  is  placed  in  a 
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refractory  clay  crucible  so  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  crucible  is  filled. 
A mixture  of  sodium  or  barium  peroxide  and  aluminium  powder  is  placed 
over  this,  as  at  B,  Fig.  170.  A piece  of  magnesium  ribbon,  C,  is  stuck 
into  the  latter  mixture,  and  a layer  of  powdered  fluorspar,  D,  is  placed  over 
all.  The  crucible  is  then  set  in  a tray  of  sand  and  the  magnesium  ribbon, 
C,  ignited.  When  the  flame  reaches  the  peroxide  mixture,  B,  the  aluminium 
is  oxidized  with  explosive  violence,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  protect 
the  face  and  hands  accordingly.  The  heat  of  the  combustion  of  the 
aluminium  in  the  ignition  mixture,  B,  starts  the  reaction  between  the 
chromic  oxide  and  the  aluminium.  The  chromic  oxide  is  reduced  to  metal, 
and  the  aluminium  is  oxidized  to  alunxina : Cr.^0.,  +2A1  = 2Cr  -f  A1,0.,. 
When  the  crucible  is  cold,  a button  of  metallic  chromium  will  be  found 
on  the  bottom.  The  slag  is  nothing  but  fused  alumina  xvliich  has  crystal- 
hzed  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  artificial  corundum.  This  is  called  coruhin 
to  distinguish  it  from  natural  corundum.  In  Goldschmidt’s  works  at 
Essen,  about  100  kilograms  of  chromium  are  produced  at  a single  charge. 
The  reduction  takes  place  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Manganese  is  produced 
in  a similar  manner.  Titanium,  alloyed  with  ^ 

iron — ferro-titanium — is  produced  by  the  same 
process.  ' 

Properties  of  metallic  chromium.  — - D 

Chromium  is  a hard  metal  of  a steel -grey  colour. 

It  melts  over  1520°,  and  boils  about  2200°. 

The  metal  is  fairly  stable  in  air  but  oxidizes 
when  heated  to  a high  temperature,  forming 
t chromium  sosquioxide,  Cr203.  The  metal  dis- 
i solves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 

I forming  respectively  chromous  chloride  and  Fig.  IVO.-Akur.ino-Ther- 
(chromous  sulphate,  with  the  evolution  of  hydro-  mic  Process  for  reduc- 

igen.  When  placed  in  contact  xvith  nitric  acid,  tion  of  Oxides. 

Ithe  metal  becomes  inert  or  passive,  for  it  is  then  no  longer  attacked  by 
• acids  which  dis.solve  it  under  normal  conditions.  The  phenomenon  of 
“ passivity  ” is  discussed  in  connection  with  iron. 


Atomic  weight.— The  combining  weight  of  chromium  has  been  deter- 
I mined  from  the  amount  of  chromium  in  silver  and  barium  chromates  ; in 
I chromium  sulphate ; in  ammonium  chromium  alum  ; chromium  chloride, 
(potassium  and  ammonium  dichromates,  etc.  The  results  show  that  if 
oxygon  be  16,  the  combining  weight  of  chromium  lies  somewhere  between 
51-6  and  52 -8.  The  atomic  weight  is  generally  taken  to  be  52' i,  O = 16. 
IThis  number  agrees  with  Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule,  for  the  specific  heat 
of  chromium  is  0-12,  and  6-4 0T2  furnishes  the  number  53-3.  This 
inumber  is  sufficiently  close  to  52T  to  show  that  52T  represents  the 
atomic  weight  of  chromium  if  Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule  applies  to 
■chromium. 


Uses.— Ferro-chromium  alloys  are  made  containing  over  60  per  cent, 
of  chromium,  and  less  than  2 per  cent,  of  carbon  by  smelting  high-grade 
chromites  in  the  electric  furnace.  Ferro-chromium  is  used  in  the  manu- 
:faeture  of  chrome-steel.  Chrome-steel  is  hard,  tough,  and  dense  metal 
wth  a high  tensile  strength.  Steel  with  1 to  U per  cent,  of  carbon  and 
-’2*  to  4 per  cent,  of  chromium  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  worked  by 
! ordinary  hardened  tool  .steels  —for  example,  it  is  drill  proof.  It  can,  however. 
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be  welded  to  iron,  and  rolled  into  sheets,  etc.  It  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  burglar  proof  safes,  cutlery,  stamp-mill  shoes,  crusher  jaws, 
knuckles  for  car  couplings,  etc.  It  is  superior  to  ever3''  knowm  metal 
for  the  -wearing  parts  of  crushing  and  pulverizing  mills.  Alloys  of  chromium, 
nickel,  and  iron  are  used  for  the  armour  plates  of  war-ships.  The  alloy 
is  hard  and  elastic,  and  even  if  a projectile  does  penetrate  the  armour 
plating  the  metal  does  not  crack. 

Chromite  is  used  in  making  the  hearths  of  steel  furnaces  since  it  can 
be  used  as  a neutral  refractory  material  between  the  basic  (Tnagnesian) 
bricks  in  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  and  the  acidic  (siliceous)  bricks  out- 
side. Chromite  bricks  are  not  injured  by  contact  with  basic,  nor  with 
acid  bricks  ; whereas  acidic  and  basic  bricks,  when  heated  in  contact  with 
one  another,  are  likely  to  fuse  at  the  surfaces  of  contact  owing  to  the 
formation  of  fusible  silicates.  The  bricks  are  veiy  refractory,  and  do  not 
crack  by  sudden  heating  and  cooling. 

Potassium  and  sodium  chromates  are  used  in  dyeing ; in  the  manu- 
facture of  pigments  (chrome,  yellow,  chrome  red,  Guignet’s  green,  etc.) ; 
in  tanning  leather,  etc.  Chromic  trioxide  is  used  in  place  of  nitric  acid 
in  some  voltaic  batteries,  etc. 

§ 6.  Molybdenum,  Tungsten,  and  Uranium. 

Molybdenum,  Mo.  Tungsten,  W.  Uranium,  U. 

Atomic  weight  ....  96  184  238-6 

Molybdenum  Mo, 

The  term  fid\v^Sos  (molybdos)  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  galena 
and  other  lead  ores.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
mineral  molybdite  was  supposed  to  be  identical  -with  graphite,  then 
known  as  “ plumbago  ” or  “ black  lead.”  In  1778,  K.  AV.  Scheele, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Molybdena,  showed  that  unlike  plumbago  or  graphite 
molybdenite  forms  a “ peculiar  white  earth  ” when  treated  with  nitric 
acid.  This  he  proved  to  have  acid  properties,  and  he  called  it  “ acidum 
molybdense,”  that  is,  molybdic  acid  ; and  he  correctly  considered  the 
mineral  molybdenite  to  be  a molybdenum  sulphide.  In  17U0,  P.  J.  Hjelm 
isolated  the  element  as  a metallic  powder  by  heating  molybdic  acid  with 
charcoal. 

Molybdic  trioxide,  M0O3,  is  the  most  important  compound  of  moly- 
bdenum. Like  the  analogous  chromic  trioxide,  it  Ijehaves  as  an  acid 
anhydride,  forming  molybdic  acid,  H.2M0O4,  and  salts  are  called  moly- 
bdates. A solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid  is  used  as  a test  for  phosphates  because  it  gives  a yellow  precipitate 
of  ammonium  phosphomolybdate  with  solutions  containing  phosphates. 
A similar  precipitate  is  produced  with  arsenates.  The  composition  of  the 
precipitate  varies  a little  with  the  conditions  under  wliich  it  is  formetl, 
so  that  the  amount  of  As20r,  or  P2O5  associated  with  a given  amount  of  the 
precipitate  is  not  always  the  same ; consequently,  in  quantitative  work, 
the  precipitate  is  usually  redissolved  and  the  phosphorus  re-precipitated 
as  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  (q.v.)  which  is  more  easily  controlled. 

The  variable  composition  of  precipitated  ammonium  phosphomolybdate 
may  seem  to  violate  the  “ constancy  of  composition  ” test  for  distinguishing 
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compounds  from  mixtures.  It  has  been  stated  that  “there  are  no 
exceptions  to  the  law  of  constant  composition,”  the  real  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  that  a compound  is  defined  as  a substance  of  constant 
composition,  and  we  refuse  to  call  any  other  substance  a chemical 
compound.  As  P.  Duhem  (1902)  has  pointed  out,  so  long  as  we  do 
tlm  there  can  be  no  exceptions  to  the  law.  In  the  present  case,  the 
-difficulty  IS  usually  referred  to  the  tendency  of  chromic,  molybdic, 

condense  and  form  complex  salts  of  the  type 
- 2^-^*Mo03  ; and  R.^O.aAVO^,  where  n represents  the 

I numerical  ratio  between  the  CrO,,,  etc.,  and  the  R',0  groups.  Halts  of 
.acids  more  hydrated  than  H.,MoO,  are  known.  OrdiiLy  ammonium 
molybdate,  for  instance,  is  (NH,)gMoj0.,,.4H.,0  ; ordinary  sodium 
Itungstate  is  Isajo\\,20.,j.28H20,  that  is,  5Na20.12\V03.28H„0.  In 
• adc^ition  to  this,  molybdic  and  tungstic  acids  can  unite  with  one'or  more 
.molecules  of  phosphoric,  arsenic,  silicic  and  other  acids,  forming  still  more 
(complex  acicls;  thus,  we  have  phospho-,  arseno-,  arseni-,  vanadi-,  and 
jsihc  - molybdic  and  tungstic  acids,  etc.  Chromium,  as  we -have  seen, 

iiZ clpta™  ’ 

MIT  important  oxides  of  molybdenum  are  : MoO,  Mo.,0,  MoO 

.M0O3,  and  in  addition,  several  complex  oxides  appear  to  exist^Mo  o’ 

^Io02-2Mo03;  Mo,Oj2  or  3MoO,.2Moo' 
rrhe  molybdates  are  reduced  by  zinc  in  acid  solution  to  one  of  the  lower 

Uhiffi  M02O3.  and  at  the  same  time  the  colour  of  the 

^solution  changes  through  various  shades  of  violet,  blue,  and  black  A 

'-alidliotuor  tScH  "T  Pre^^ipdated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  it 

SSd  S5  L 1?  molybdenum  : MoCR,  M0CI3,  MoCl,,  MoCL 

land  MoCl  are  known.  Hence  molybdenum  is  2-,  3-,  4-,  5-,  and  G-valent " 

Molybdenum  steel  is  hard  and  less  brittle  than  tungsten  steel  xMolv 

^han  tungsten  fn  the  manufS; 
bhnf*  ^ f Molybdenum  steel  is  used  for  making  rifle  barrels  propeller 
Shafts,  etc.,  and  particularly  high  speed  tool  steels  These  steelf  un^e 
.ordinary  carbon  steels,  have  the  peculiar  property  of  retlhitg  Sr 

..leaTcutsaTffi^h'^'l  Ske 

mpalring  its  ciifalitv^^  ]\T  T S heated  to  dull  redness  without 

imj  airing  its  quality.  Molybdenum  steel  contains  up  to  10  per  cent  of 

iroald  -'-.osphoru. 

Tungsten,  W. 

taL?'  the  mmeral  soheelite- 

ontains  a peculiar  acid  whieS'  demonstrated  that  scheclite 

5 a base.  Thf  s^nm  Sr  ^ l™e 

■xideof  anewelemrt  recognized  tungstic  acid  as  an 

’EIhuyarin  1783  TheW  J ‘ 

. rnolyMc™,,,.  ' 

-t  tu„gat«„  ,„ay  e,  4,  b,  a„d  0 FaS  ™Lh 
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soaked  in  a solution  of  sodium  tungstate  and  then  dried  do  not  bum 
wth  a flame  but  smoulder  away  slowly,  hence  sodium  tungstate  is  used 
in  making  articles  of  clothing— e.<7.  flannelette— which  the  makers  style 
» non-inflammable  ”-an  insoluble  tungstate  is  precipitated  in  the  fibres 
of  the  fabric.  Sodium  tungstate  is  used  as  a mor^nt  in  dyeing.  Le^ 
tungstate  has  been  used  as  a substitute  for  white  lead  in  painting.  The 
trioxide  is  used  as  a canary  yellow  pigment.  Tungsten  is  also  used  in 
making  high-speed  steels— see  “ Molybdenum.” 


Urnviwn,  U. 


The  mineral  pitchblende  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  ore  of  zme,  iron, 
or  tungsten,  but  M.  H.  Klaproth  (1789)  proved  that  it  contained  what  he 
stvlcd^a  “ half  metalUc  substance  ” different  from  the  three  elements 
iust  named  This  element  was  named  “ uranium,  in  honour  of  Herschel  s 
S cove™  of  the  planet  Uranus  in  1781.  E.  5L  P81.got 
Klaproth’s  •element  rvos  really  an  oxide  of  uranium,  and  he  isolated  the 

metal  itself  in  1842. 


Uranium  forms  five 


oxides — U.,0.,, 


UO,,  U.,Os>  UO3,  UO4 


chlorides  UCI3,  UC1„  UCl,,  UG.^Cl^,  and  a^fluoride  UFe  are^kno^^^^^^ 


^4-  The 

a,  uuuiiuc  t^a.  6 Hence 

la  ‘I  a.  ^ and  6^-valent.  Uranium  is  quadrivalent  in  the 

uranium  is  3-,  4-  5-,  anci  o ^a  en 

iirnnmis  salts  and  sexivalent  in  the  uranic  saita.  a.  -.a 

uranous  salts,  inwi  Thus  uranic  nitrate 

are  derived  from  uranic  acid,  UO^lOHl^.  thus, 

% r»xi-  la  IJOyal^-J 


18 


are  derived  from  uranic  x ^oup  UO,  is  I 

TTO  mn  f fiH  O • uranic  chloride  is  UD2h'i2>  * 1 I 

IS  Na2U207.  2 7 m oxide  for  colouring  glass  and  pottery  glazes. 

££t°a"ded  te  rst!;TorcTntZnVB^^^^^^  phosphate^  aVeenish  ^ 

in  the  solution.  When  the 

addition  of  the  standard  solution  brought  in  contact  with  a drop 

+0  crivp  a broum  coloration  when  a drop  is  oroug 

of  I solution  of  potassium  ^ “,'i7yMenum  sulphide, 

Molybdenum  occurs  . ^^,^„ium  occLs  as  pitcKbleruIe,  or 

MoS.^,  widfemte,  lead  mo  y ’ FelVO,,  and  scheelUe,  CaWOj. 

vmninUe,  tungsten  as 

The  metals  are  made  by  ’^‘^d'^.‘Vr\^drogen  or  aluminium, 

agents-carbon,  potassium  cyanide,  hydrogen,  soaium. 


i 


I 


I 


§ 7.  The  Relationship  of  the  Chromium  Family. 
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Atomic  weight 
t Specific  gravity 
••Atomic  volume 
'Melting  point 


Chromium. 

1 

Molybdenum. 

Tungsten. 

' 

Uranium. 

52-1 

6- 74 

7- 7 
1500° 

96 

901 

10-6 

184 
19-13 
9-6 
c.  2450° 

238-5 

18-7 

12-7 

1500° 

0 

I 

s 

C^r\ 


u 


(Hjfficult  to  reduce.  The  tnoxides— CrOa,  MoO.,,  \TO  UO — 

indicated 

rel  ? of  complex  acids  is  also  noteworthy. 

IThe  relationship  of  the  chromium  family  tvith  the  sulphur 
It™  ^ brought  out  by  the  analogy  between  potasSum 
• chromate  and  sulphate  ; sodium  chromate  and  sulphate-  I Se 

; dichromates,  disulphatL,  and  Mo  | 
llmranates  etc.  Starting  with  the  elements  with  the  smallest  ^ To 

‘«u?nTnr7""T  ’ between  the  chro^uTS 

lluminium  and  trivalont  iron  (q.v  ).  "-S'- 

Questions. 

Kict  that  the  salt,  CrjlSOA,  is  stable  in  wntor  t accord  with  the 

I'ld  sulphide  are  not  stable  ’?  What  comnound  f ° *^be  corresponding  carbonate 
■ added  to  a solution  of  a chromic  Llt™^  t when  sodium  carbonate 

2.  What  reaction  takes  place™Ln  the^^^^ 
werimt?  How  is  metallic  ahiminiiiTn  r,,.  ignited  ? M hat  uses  are  made  of 

“ir  »'  “i""™  “ L“ 

crystula  from  heavy 

“ SSirf,:.*  iruy^ef  ffSif 

[•leh  II  oerreepomla  w„„|d  “ a*'"'  to 

prepare  potassium  chromate,  potassium 

mtmted  i7lS  oTh^diLTcaS^^  dichromate  with  a con- 

'.a  of  potas-sium  iodldJ  lTs  tarns  oModfnT'"''  ‘''e  evolved  gas  into  a solu- 
') « *'^’®  diehromate  used  ? (K  = 39  I = die 

odier  metals  , 

'bon  8000  calories.  From  these  def..  d . of  sodium  2170,  and  of 

minium  or  sodium  from  their  oxide^  ca^^K^o^  'jX"®®''^'®  ‘•®d-e 


CHAPTER  XXV 


Manganese 


§ I.  Manganese  Oxides. 


Manganese  dioxide,  MnO,.— The  mineral  pyroltmte,  commonly  contains 
from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  manganese  dioxide,  Mn02,  contannnated  with 
more  or  less  iron,  alumina,  silica,  lime,  baryta,  and  may  be  cobalt.  W hen 
heated,  manganese  dioxide  loses  oxygen  and  changes  to  manganese  sesqui- 
oxide,  Mn.O.,  and  then  to  mangano- manganic  oxide,  Mii.^O^.  Oolcl  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  gives  a dark  bro^vn  liquid,  and  very  little 
chlorme  is  evolved.  The  cold  solution  probably  contains  mangaimse 
trichloride,  MnClg,  and  possibly  also  a little  manganese  tetrachloride, 
MnCl,  • but  the  composition  of  the  liquid  is  not  definitely  known, 
any  case,  chlorine  gas  b evolved  when  the  liquid  is  warmed,  ^d 

maiiganous  chloride,  MnCl^,  remains  in  solution.  Mhen  heated  mth 
sulphuric  acid,  a solution  of  mangmiese  s^hate,  ai 

oxv^gen  gas  is  evolved  : 2Mn0.2  + 2H2SO^  2Mnfe04  + 2H2O  -r  O-,-  . 

Manganese  dioxide  appears  to  be  a feeble  acidic  oxide ; but  ™ 
it  dissolves  in  acids  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen  or  its  equivalent,  it  is 
Ltably  L extremely  feeble  basic  oxide,  if  at  all.  There  is  no  chreet 
Ividence  of  the  existence  of  manganese  tetrachloride, 
solution,  but  double  salts,  Mna.4.2KCl,  or  rather  complex  salts,  K.^MiiGlu,  ar 
know  cf.  p.  258.  Manganese  dioxide  does  not  give  hydrogen  peroxide  lutl 


acids,  and  it  is  not  therefore  a “ superoxide,”  Mn<^  ; it  is  usuaUy  repre- 


sented as  a “ polyoxide,”  0=Mn=0,  although  soine  consider  it  to  be 
(MnS),-a  manganous  manganate  Mn=MnO,-as  shown  "" 

]).  479'. " The  constitution  of  manganese  dioxide  has  not  yet  been  1 

'’^^‘^Manganic  sulphate,  Mn..(SO,)3  is  obtained  as  a dark  green  powder 

when  SLsrdioxide  is  boated  with  conceibrated  su  ph^o 

acid  The  manganic  sulphate  is  immediately  hydrolyz^  y na  ’ 
Ttorm  a seriiot  “atoms,”  isomorphous  with 

treated  with  alkaline  sulphates.  Thus,  mangariic  potassium  alum. 

At  lyn  1 TC  SO  24H  0 crystallizes  in  violet  octahedial  crystals. 

"IMI  ma„ga„ii| 

alums  are  fairly  stable. 
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TT  manganese  dioxide,  Mn02.H.,0,  or  manganous  acid, 

HoMnOg.  Mlien  an  alkaline  hypochlorite  or  hj^obromite  (or  an  alkaline 
Ihydioxide  with  chlorine  or  bromine  water)  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution 


of  a manganous  salt,  say,  manganous  chloride,  MnCL,  the  so-called  “ hv- 

no  ^ ^ ■ _i  . nr  /-\  ..  V 


drated  inanganese  oxide,  MnOg.HgO,”  is  precipitated,  just  as  lead  dioxide 
IS  precipitated  from  a lead  salt  solution  under  similar  conditions.  The 
I reaction  is  represented  : 2MnCl,  + 4NaOCl  = 2Mn02  + 4NaCI  + 2CI2. 


The  compound  MnOj-HoO  is  pos'sibly  a manganous  acid,  H,MnoJ  A 


colloidal  solution  of  this  acid  is  easily  obtained.  Many  conipounds  of 
I manganese  dioxide  with  the  basic  oxides  are  known.  The  “manganese 
imud  ’’  formed  by  blondng  aii-  through  a solution  containing  a mixture  of 
llime  with  a solution  of  manganese  chloride  is  supposed  to  contain  calcium 
imanganite— Ca0.Mn02 ; or  CaMnO.,.  Calcium  manganite  is  insoluble  in 
iwater  and  slowly  settles  as  a black  mud — p.  234. 

Manganese  sesquioxide,  MiigOg.— Also  called  red  oxide  of  manganese 
lit  occurs  111  nature  as  hraunile,  Mn.gOg,  or  rather  3Mn,0.,.MnSi0,.  Man- 
iiganese  sesquioxide  is  obtained  as  a black  powder  when  any  other  oxide  of 
imanpnese  is  heated  to  about  900°  in  a current  of  oxygen.  The  corre- 
iponc  mg  manganic  hydroxide,  MnO.OH,  is  formed  when  manganic  sulphate 
•IS  decomposed  by  water.  This  compound  is  converted  into  manganese 
dioxide  when  calcined  to  about  300°.  The  salts,  manganic  sulphate  and 
iimangamc  chloride  have  been  described.  With  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  hydroxide  seems  to  furnish  manganese  trichloride  (q.v.).  This 
-shows  that  manganese  sesquioxide  possesses  basic  functions.  Neither  the 
oxide  nor  the  hydroxide  seems  to  dissolve  in  cold  sulphuric  acid  : hot 
tlilute  sulphuric  acid  forms  manganous  sulphate,  MnSO^,  and  leaves  man- 
.gaiiese  dioxide  insoluble.  With  hot  nitric  acid,  manganous  nitrate  and 
manganese  dioxick  are  formed  : 2MiiO.OH  + 2HNO3  MnlNO.,)^  + 
iiiu.j  + -.M2U.  Hence,  this  oxide  is  sometimes  represented  as  MnO  MiiO 

manfmTte^''  "^^^g^nite,  Mn.MnOg,  analogous  with  calcium 

ffoian„anite.  Ihe  manganites  are  thus  represented  graphically  : 

0=.Mn<0>Ca 

Manganous  acid. 


0 = Mn<^>Mn 


manganite.  Manganous  manganite. 

[This  is  hypothesis  ; however,  trivalent  manganese  compounds  are  knotvn 
iind  manganese  sesquioxide  may  be  one  of  them:  0=Mn  — 0— Mn=o’ 
Mangano-manganic  oxide,  MogO,.— This  oxide  occurs  in  nature  in 
■ed  piismatic  crystals  of  hansmannUe,  and  it  is  formed  as  a brovmish-red 

manganese  oxides  are  ignited  in  air.  It  can  be 

™fori,vdZ  powdered  oxide  in  a 

Ze  ovhl  -r'l  Mangano-manganic  oxide  is  not  a simple 

iSibir  nm  towards  acids  leads  to  the  formation  of  a 

iH  SO  ofr  i«-‘5oluble  manganese  dioxide : MiigO.  + 

Stano?  1 then  decomposes'  hiS 

langanese  dioxide  and  water.  Hence  mangano-manganic  oxkle  appears 

be  a compound  oxide-miO.MnOg,  or  MnO.MiigOg ; or  betteJ-^stin, 


manganese  orthomanganite  : Mn.gMnO,.  The*  action’ 


of  nitric  acid 


= ^tn.^MnO,  + 4HNOg  2Mn(NOA'2 

Pi  Pi°n  ^ supposed  to  have  the 


onstitution,  PbjPbO^,  or  2PbO.PbO„ ; Ld 


FcgO^,  is  supposed  to  be 
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FoO.Fe,0,,  since  no  oxide  corresponding  with  quadrivalent  iron— FeO.^— 
is  known  to  exist.  Hence  our  theory  of  the  constitution  of  Mn^O^  depends 
upon  what  view  is  taken  of  the  constitution  of  M1I2O3.  A red  solu- 
tion, containing  manganous  and  manganic  sulphates,  is  formed  when 
Mn  O,  is  treated  -with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  this  corresponds  with 
the  formula  MnO-Mn-.O,  for  mangano-manganic  oxide;  and  the  torma- 
tion  of  manganese  dioxide  and  manganous  salt  when 
oxide  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  mtne  acid  agrees  with  Mn2Mn04, 

or  2MnO.MnOsj,  that  is,  with 

Mn<g>Mn<g>Mn 

Manganous  oxide,  MnO.— When  manganous  chloride  is  treated  ivith 
an  alkahne  hydroxide,  in  the  absence  of  air.  a colourless  fl^culent  pre- 
cipitate of  manganous  hydroxide,  Mn(OH)2,  is  formed.  This  quick  y 
o^dizes  probably  to  green  manganic  hydroxide,  Mn(OH)3.  The  hydroxide 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  If  ammonium  salts  be  present,  a soluble 
complex  salt,  say,  (NH^.MmC^,  is  formed.  Hence,  the  ^ 

cipitUion  of  manganese  hydroxide  by  ammonia  is  prevented  by  the 
simultaneous  formation  of  ammonium  salts.  If  ™oniacal  soluto 
of  manganese  hydroxide  be  exposed  to  air,  manganic  hydroxide,  Mn(OH)3, 

"tACfloLte  bo  to  a solution  oi  a manganous  aalt, 

manganous  carbonate,  MnC03,  is  precipitated.  If 

or  hydroxide  be  heated  in  the  absence  of  air,  or  if  any  of  the  hydroxides 

of  manganese  be  heated  in  a current  of  hydrogen  gas,  'A^^lplnous 

at  280°  Mn.D,  is  produced  ; and  finally  a greenish  powder  of  manganous 
fxide  Cd;  is  obtained.  This  oxidizes  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  am 

The  manganous  salts  are  readily  obtained  by  treating  ° colour 

hXoxide  ivith  the  proper  acid.  The  manganous  salts  are  pink  in  colour, 
the  aouSus  solutions  are  almost  colourless.  Unlike  the  errous  salts,  the 
IVgrou”  SS  are  .table  in  the  solid  condition  and  al»  m nentrj^.  0 

acid  .olutions.  Manganous  ^ K KO,. 

complex  salts  ivith  the  alkali  salts— MnCl2.2NH4Cl.H2O  , Mn^  4.  . 4 

6H.,0.  Manganese  and  iron  form  similar  isomorphous  double  salts,  p.  • 

§ 2.  Manganates  and  Permanganates. 

Mancranates  —When  manganese  dioxide  is  fused  with  potassium  or 
sodium  hydroxide,  in  the  absence  rf  air,  a o^““  Sh"- K »A 
xerjed  “‘i^S  aid  Tslt  oXng  aient-1 

^oSui.'^nitrite-  or  chlor»te-be  associ^d 

+ 0 MS  ma.shiad.rk 

“e,?ioio„r  Snd  Ivhei  diluhi  U » 

a dark  green  solution  from  which  dm  ^ ,»lution  to  oyaporale. 

riMbI  fa.!n^Zg:nes^  diox.de  and  other  mangane» 
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compounds  Avith  sodium  peroxide.  The  sodium  manganate,  Na.AInO 
lOH^O,  has  a composition  resembling  Glauber’s  salt,  Na.,SO^.10H.,O.‘  The 
isomorphism  of  sodium  manganate  -adth  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium 
chromate  makes  it  probable  that  all  these  compounds  have  a similar 
constitution,  and  that  like  sulphur  in  the  sulphates,  manganese  is  sexi- 
valent  in  the  manganates.  By  analogy  with  the  sulphates,  therefore,  the 
Igiaphic  formula  of  potassium  manganate  is  written  : 


®>Mn<0>Ba 


1 Potassium  manganate. 


Barium  manganate. 


Q>Mn<g>Mn 
Manganous  manganate. 

Permanganates. — When  the  green  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
rmanganate  is  gently  warmed,  or  largely  diluted  tvith  water,  the  green 
ccolour  changes  to  pink  owing  to  the  formation  of  a solution  of  potassium 

and  a precipitation  of  hydrated  manganese  dioxide 
^In02.H,0,  thus  : SK^MnO^  + 3H._,0  = 2KMnO,  + Mn0.,.H,0+4K0H. 
lit  is  supposed  that  the  potassium  manganate  is  first  hydrolyzed,  forming 
rmanganic  acid  : K,MnO,  + 2H,0  = 2KOH  + H,MnO,  ; and  that  the 
unstable  that  it  is  decomposed  at  once;  3H.,MnO< 
Mn02.H20  -f  H^O.  The  manganate  is  thus  self-oxidized 
aand  self-reduced  for  the  manganate  is  decomposed  into  a compound  richer 
itin  oxygen  and  at  the  same  time  into  a compound  poorer  in  oxygen.  One  part 
tof  the  compound  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  in  another  part, 
^beveral  examples  of  this  phenomenon  have  already  been  given— the  decom- 
pposition  of  hypochlorites  into  chlorates  and  chlorides ; the  ignition  of  a 
-3hlorate  ^yes  a perchlorate  and  a chloride  ; while  alkaline  thiosulphates 
and  sulphites  give,  on  calcination  in  the  absence  of  air,  sulphates  and 
phides.  We  shall  also  find  later  that  nitrous  acid  furnishes  nitric  acid 
And  mtrie  oxide ; hypophosphorous  and  phosphorous  acids  give  phosphoric 
wcid  and  phosphine.  Potassium  manganate  is  not  hydrolyzed  in  alLline 
■Plutions  and  it  is  supposed  that  pure  water  ivill  not  hydrolyze  the  solution 
i a small  trace  of  acid  be  present,  even  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the 

1 trikes  place.  Hence  if  carbon  dioxide  be 

a.-sed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  manganate,  the  latter  is 
itamverted  into  a permanganate  ; K.AInO^  -b  H..CO.,  ==  K.,CO.,  -f  H.,MnO 
ii.nd  the  manganic  acid  is  then  decomposed  as  “indicated  “above.  This  is 

potassium  permanganate.  Or  solutions  of 
frKJtassium  manganate  can  be  oxidized  by  means  of  chlorine  ozone 
lydrogen  peroxide,  and  other  oxidizing  agents.  ’ 

purple,  almost  black  ciystals 

Jdilorfte  kSo  Ti.  isomorphous  with  potassium 

wciilorate,  KCIO,.  The  isomorphism  makes  it  probable  that  mangane.se 

■raph^ fo"*”^  permanganate  is  septivalent,  and  that  the  compound  has  the 


O^Mn— OK 


iioHr?^3  °“^fftely  soluble  in  water : 100  grams  of  water  at  0° 
iMolve  2 83  giams  of  the  salt ; and  at  50°  16 ‘89  grams.  The  saturated 
Jlution  IS  an  intense  purple  colour.  ^ saturated 
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When  heated  to  about  240°,  potassium  permanganate  furnishes  oxygen  I 
and  ])otassium  manganate : bKMn04  — SKoMnO^  + SMnOj  + 30.,.  With  | 
eoncentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  decomposes  exi)losively : 4KM11O4  + 1 

6H..SO4  = 2K..SO,  + 4MnS04  + 6H..0  -1-  SO.^;  but  it  is  not  decomposed  1 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  hot  or  cold".  If  a hot  aqueous  solution  of  silver  j 
nitrate  and  potassium  permanganate  be  cooled,  silver  permanganate,  | 
AgMnO^,  separates;  and  if  the  solution  of  silver  permanganate  be 
treated  with  barium  chloride,  barium  permanganate,  Ba(Mn04).^,  and 
insoluble  silver  chloride  are  formed. 

Permanganic  acid  and  its  anhydride. — Potassium  permanganate  is  a 
salt  of  permanganic  acid,  HMnO.,.  Permanganic  acid  is  best  made  by  add- 
ing just  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  barium  permanganate  to  convert  all  the 
barium  into  barium  sulphate.  On  evaporating  the  filtered  solution,  \uok>t 
crystals  of  permanganic  acid  are  obtained.  Like  perchloric  acid,  HCIO4, 
permanganic  acid,  HMnO.,,  is  a powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and  like  per- 
chloric  acid,  it  decomposes  in  contact  with  organic  matter.  If  solid 
potassium  permanganate  be  cautiously  added  to  well-cooled  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  a green  oily  liquid  is  obtained  whieh  appears  to  be 
(MnO.  ^ little  water  be  added  to  this  solution,  well  cooled,  a 

dark  reddish-brown  liquid  separates  whidi  docs  not  solidify  at  —20  - 
This  is  supposed  to  be  manganese  heptoxide,  MiiaO^ : (MnOal.^bO^  . 
H.,0  = Mn.,07  + H.4SO4,  or  graphically,  by  analogy  with  chlorine 

hf'ptoxide  : 

O^Mn— 0— MnfO 

0/ 


Manganese  heptoxide  is  very  unstable,  and  decomposes  with  ^nolence  XNffien 
warmed,  forming  a lower  oxide  and  oxygen  : 2M11.P7  - 4M11O2  + dO.^. 
A mixture  of  sulphur,  or  phosphorus  with  potassium  permanganate,  is 
violently  explosive.  Manganese  heptoxide  is  permanganic  anhydride, 
because^vhen  treated  with  cold  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  regenerates 

the  green  solution  of  (Mn03).2S04.  . 

Manganic  acid  and  its  anhydride.— If  solid  potassium  peiman- 
ganate  be  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  green  solution 
probably  of  (Mn03)2804— be  dropped  upon  dry  sodium  carbonate,  violet 
fumes  are  evolved.  These  fumes  may  be  condensed  to  a red  viscid  solid 
not  yet  proved  to  be  M11O3,  manganic  anhydride  or  manganese  tnoxide. 
The^permanganic  anhydride  is  probably  decomposed  by  the  reaction  . 
oiyfn  O = 4MnO.,  -f  0.,.  Manganese  tnoxide  is  decomposed  by  watei  . 
S6:+H^  = 2HMn04  + Mn0,  Manganic  acid,  H^MnO  migh 
be  exacted  to  be  a product  of  this  reaction  ; but  manganic  acid  has  not 

is  not  acted  upon  by  pure  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxides  ^ ' 

tions,  but  the  commercial  alkaline  hydroxides  general  y ° 

impurities  to  reduce  some  of  the  permanganate.  When  heated  ^vith  an 
alkali,  potassium  permanganate  reverts  to  potassium 

4-  4K0H  = 4K..MnO,  + 2H..0  + O.^ ; if  a reducing  agent  be  present,  the 
ffikaUne  pernimiganateL  is  further  reduced  to  ' 

4KMn04  + 2H2O  = iMnO.  + 4KOH  + 30., ; while  in  acidified  solutions,  the 
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i ■ reduction  proceeds  still  further,  and  a manganous  salt  is  formed : 

' i 4KMnO,  + 6H,SO,  = 2K2SO,  + 4MiiSO,  + 6H.,0  + 50^.  There  are  thus 
■ I three  stages  in"  the  reduction  of  potassium  permanganate  corresponding 
I i with  the  separation  of  1,  3,  and  5 atoms  of  oxygen  per  two  molecules  of 
salt ; the  decomposition  products  are  respectively  potassium  manganate, 
i i manganese  dioxide,  and  a manganous  salt.  In  symbols  : 

' Mn.p,  ->  2M11O3  + 0 ; Mn^O,  2Mn02  + 30  ; Mn^O,  2Mn0+50 

i j The  first  takes  place  in  alkaline  solutions ; the  second  in  alkaline  and  neutral 
n i solutions  ; and  the  third  in  acid  solutions. 

; Oxalic  acid,  ferrous  sulphate,  sulphurous  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide, 

1 nitrous  acid,  etc.,  reduce  potassium  permanganate  to  a manganous  salt 
. in  an  acid  solution.  Since  the  solution  of  the  manganous  salt  is  almost 
; colourless,  if  a solution  of  potassium  permanganate  containing  a know 
i ! amount  of  the  salt  per  htre,  be  added  from  a burette,  the  permanganate 
> is  decolorized  as  fast  as  it  is  added  to  the  reducing  agent,  until  all  the 

j latter  has  been  oxidized.  The  appearance  of  a permanent  pink  colora- 

tion  due  to  the  permanganate  shows  that  all  the  reducing  agent  is 
{ destroyed.  The  solution  must  be  kept  acid  or  a precipitate  of  hydrated 

manganese  dioxide  wll  be  formed. 

§ 3.  Manganese. 

History. — Mangane.se  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Romans  for  bleaching  glass.  Pliny  mentions  its  use  for 
this  purpose  under  the  name  “ magnes.”  B.  Valentine  and  many  later 
chemi.sts  beheved  wad  to  be  an  ore  of  iron.  J.  H.  Pott  (1740)  proved  that 
pyrolusite  proper  does  not  contain  iron,  and  prepared  a number  of  salts  from 
it.  K.  W.  Scheele  (1774)  made  an  important  investigation  on  manganese 
(vide  chlorine),  and  T.  Borgmann  (1774)  concluded  from  Scheele’s  experi- 
ments that  pyrolusite  contained  a new  metal  which  was  afterwards  isolated 
by  J.  F.  John  in  1807. 

Occurrence. — -The  metal  manganese  does  not  occur  free  in  nature. 
The  chief  minerals  are  the  oxides  pyrohmte,  Mn02 ; braunite,  Mn^Og ; 
haiismannite,  MogO^ ; imnganile,  Mn20g.H20.  The  carbonate,  MnCOg, 
is  often  associated  with  siderite  (FeCOg) ; manganese  also  occurs  as 
sulphide,  manganese  blende,  MnS.  Wad  is  an  impure  mixture  of  man- 
ganese oxides  often  found  in  damp  low-lying  places.  Wad  is  supposed 
to  be  a decomposition  product  of  the  manganese  mmerals.  Muiute  quanti- 
ties of  manganese  occur  in  water,  plants,  and  animals ; and  traces  also 
appear  to  be  the  colouring  agent  of  many  amethyst-coloured  minerals. 

Preparation  of  the  metal. ^ — Metallic  manganese  has  been  obtained 
by  reducing  the  oxide  wth  carbon  when  a very  high  temperature  is  required. 
It  is  far  better  to  mix  dry  manganese  dioxide  \vith  dry  aluminium  powder 
in  a crucible,  and  to  ignite  the  mixture  as  in  Goldschmidt’s  process.  Fig.  170, 
for  the  reduction  of  chromium  oxide  : .SMnOg  + 4A1  = 2AI2O3  3Mn. 
The  metallic  manganese  and  alumina  are  melted  by  the  high  temperature, 
and  the  metal  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

Properties  of  the  metal. — ^Manganese  is  a grey  metal  with  a reddi.sh 
tinge  like  bismuth.  The  metal  is  brittle  and  harder  than  iron.  It  has 
a density  of  8'0  ; melts  at  1245°  and  boils  at  1900°.  The  metal  volatilizes  in 
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the  electric  arc  furnaces.  Manganese  is  superficially  oxidized  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  it  decomposes  in  contact  with  water  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  When  heated  in  nitrogen,  it  forms  manganese  nitride. 
Mil  N.  ; and  if  heated  in  ammonia  it  forms  another  nitride,  Mn.,N2.  it 
also  combines  directly  with  carbon  to  form  manganese  carbide,  Mn.,C. 
It  reacts  with  nitrogen  at  about  1200°.  Manganese  readily  dissolves  in  acids 
—hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  acetic  acid — forming  manganous  salts 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  valency  of  manganese  is  note- 
worthy since  it  acts  as  a bi-,  ter-,  quadri-,  sexi-,  and  septivalent  element. 
Manganese  also  forms  an  unusual  number  of  definite  oxides,  more  indeed 
than  any  other  element. 


Manganous  oxide,  MnO 
Mangano-manganic  oxide,  MnjO, 
Manganese  sesquioxide,  Mn^Os 
Manganese  dioxide,  MnOn 
Manganese  trioxide,  MnO  3 
Manganese  lieptoxide,  Mn.jO; 


Basic,  forms  manganous  salts. 

Neutral  or  mixed  oxide  ; probably  a salt. 
Basic,  forms  manganic  salts. 

Basic  peroxide  and  acidic  ; forms  mangamtes 
Acidic,  forms  manganates. 

Acidic,  forms  permanganates. 


Atomic  weight.— Analyses  of  manganese  chloride  and  bromide, 
silver  permanganate,  roasting  manganous  sulphate  to  oxide,  and  reducing 
manganese  sulphate  to  manganese  sulphide  m a stream  of  hydrogei^su  - 
phide,  all  show  that  the  combining  weight  of  manganese  (oxygen  1 1) 
lies  between  54-92.5  and  55-014  ; the  best  representative  value  is  t^ken 
to  be  54-93.  This  agrees  with  the  estimation  of  the  atomic  weight  by 

Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule.  , , 

Relation  of  manganese  to  the  halogens.— Manganese  does  not 
form  a family  group  -ivith  other  elements  wth  sinnlar  characters,  as  is 
the  case  Avith  the  halogens.  Manganese,  however,  is  usually 
the  halogens,  but  there  are  not  many  common  properties  between  them 
The  simdarity  between  the  halogens  and  manganese  ^ ® 

and  ends  with  compounds  of  the  highest  oxide,  MnaOr.  ""lucli  i^®? 
is  strikingly  like  Cl.Jo,.  The  corresponding  acids  are  both  monobasic, 
powerful  oxidizing  agents,  and  form  isomorphous  salts.  There  is  a ve^ 
great  contrast  between  the  loiver  oxides  of  chlorine 

between  the  elements  chlorine  and  manganese.  The  relationship  betveen 
efr^ruU  manganese,  and  iron  is  much  closer.  Thus  the  isomorphism 
of  the  manganitL  and  chromites  ; the  isomorphism  between  the  «ia.nganic 
and  ferric  llums,  etc.  The  metals  chromium,  manganese,  and  iron  also 

i..  ..he  fact.,.,  o.  manga„«» 

ia.vA  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  manganese  steel.  Man 
SSS  Sh  ctron  in  an  orS^a^bSt  to  or 
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by  reducing  the  oxides  of  these  metals  in  a graphite  crucible  or  rever- 
beratory furnace.  . . . 

Mang^anese  dioxide  is  used  as  an  oxidizing  agent ; in  the  manufactuie 

of  chlorine  and  bromine.  It  is  used  in  decolorizing  glass  stained  a yellowish 
tinge  by  the  traces  of  “ferric  silicate”  present,  for  the  violet  colour  of 
manganese  silicate  masks  the  complementaiy  yellow  tint  of  the  iron. 
Manganese  dioxide  is  also  used  as  a “ drier  ” for  paints  and  varmshes  ; as  a 
depolarizer  in  battery  cells  ; colouring  pottery  bodies  and  glazes  ; etc. 
Wad  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paint.  A crude  nuxture  of  sodium 
manganate  and  permanganate  is  made  by  fusing  sodium  liydroxide  mth 
pyrolusite,  and  sold  as  a disinfectant  under  the  name  Condy  s huid.  its 
“ disinfecting  ” quaUties  depend  upon  its  oxidizing  properties. 


Questions. 


1 Given  a solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  explain  how  the  following 
substances  can  be  obtained  ^th  its  aid  manganese  dioxide,  manganese 

sulnhate,  chlorine,  ox.ygen. — London  Univ.  . 

2.  Explain  the  term  “ available  oxygen  ” as  applied  to  potassiurn  permanga- 
nate and  potassium  dichromate  respectively  ; also  “ available  chlorine  as 

applied  to  bleaching  powder. — London  Univ.  • i,  . j *„i  o 

3.  What  facts  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  manganese  in  a heptad  metal  . 

Osculate  the  weight  of  oxygen  available  for  oxid^ion  in  10  grams  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  sulphuric  acid  solution. — Sheffield  Scteniific  School 


^ ^5  How  can  crystallized  potassium  permanganate  be  obtained  from  black  oxide 
of  manganese  ? Explain  the  reactions  which  ensue  when  an  acidified  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  interacts  with  (o)  sulphurous  acid,  (6)  oxahc  acid,  (c) 
hydrogen  peroxide. — Sheffield  Univ.  , , . j 

■ 6.  What  weight  of  manganese  dioxide  must  be  decomposed  by  hydrogen 

chloride  in  order  to  obtain  enough  chlorine  to  combine  completely  with  ^e 
hydrogen  evolved  by  dissolving  10  grams  of  magnesium  in  dilute  acid  ? [Mg  - 24, 
Mn  = 65,  Cl  = 36-6,  H = Victoria  Univ.  Manchester.  ..... 

7 Represent  by  equations  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  each  of  the 
following  substances : (a)  nitre,  (6)  manganese  dioxide,  (c)  formic  acid,  (d) 

“ copper,  (e)  charcoal. — Aberdeen  Univ.  .r.  j-ir  j. 

■ 8.  The  properties  of  an  element  depend  in  a great  measure  on  the  difierent 

‘ active  valencies  of  the  element.  Illustrate  this  principle  by  reference  to  manganese. 
' / — St.  Andrews  Univ. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


Iron,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt 

§ I,  Iron— Occurrence,  Preparation,  and  Properties. 

History —Several  fabulous  stories  have  been  told  describing  how 
meteoric  iron  falling  to  the  earth  was  sent  from  heaven  as  a gift  of  the 
gods  to  man.  -Iron  implements  have  been  used  from  prehistoric  times,  one 
was  found  during  some  blasting  operations  in  the  pyramid  at  Gizeh  (I^gypt), 
which  is  probably  5000  years  old.  In  olden  times,  iron  was  symbolized 
bv  ^ the  spear  and  shield  of  Mars-the  god  of  War-probably  in  aUusion 
to  iS  use  in  making  weapons  of  war.  The  methods  for  extracting  and  work- 
ing iron  were  probably  discovered  later  than  those  tor  copper  and  bronze. 
Iron  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  process  of  smelting 
iron  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  East,  and  the  Hindoos  acquired 
considerable  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron.  The  method  of 
smelting  by  means  of  the  blast  furnace  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
in  Germany  about  1350  ; and  in  Great  Britain  about  1500.  t^arcoal 
was  first  used  as  the  reducing  agent ; in  1618  D.  Dudley  commenced  using 
coal  • and  in  1713  Darby  used  coke.  Coke  and  coal  gradually  displaced 
the  us“  of  charcoal.  Some  charcoal  is  stiU  used  where  wood  is  cheap,  e.g. 
in  a few  places  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 

Occurrence.— Small  quantities  of  metallic  iron  occur  in  some  basaltic 
rocS  An  unusual  mass,  over  25  tons,  has  been  found  on  the  Disko 
iLnd  Greenland.  Since  iron  rapidly  corrodes  when  exposed  to  a humid 
atmosphere,  native  iron  is  not  at  all  common.  Nearly  all  meteorites 
SS  iSn  associated  with  other  metals --chiefly  copper  cobalt  and  mckel. 
-f?  * O widelv  distributed  in  nature  as  ved  led  ore, 

leCO,,  IS  a lerrous  o worked  directly  for  iron  on  account 
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sulphide,  and  the  corresponding  manganese  compounds.  “ Electrolytic 
iron  ” is  made  bv  the  electrolysis  of  a salt  of  iron— ferric  sulphate  , and 
almost  pure  iron  can  be  made  by  reducing  a salt  of  iron— oxalate,  chloride 
or  oxidc-in  a stream  of  hydrogen  gas  at  500°  to  G00°.  If  the  reduction  be 
carried  out  at  a lower  temperature,  the  black  powder  may  become  mean 
descent  on  exposure  to  the  air— pyrophoric  iron.  Pure  iron  crystallizes 
in  the  cubic  system.  Fig.  171.  Iron  is  a grey,  lustrous  metal ; it  melts  at 
1500°  and  boils  at  29.50°.  If  a polished  surface  of  a piece  of  iron  be 
magnified  about  150  diameters,  a series  of  boundary  lines  between  the 
CTvftal  walls  appear  as  indicated  in  Fig.  172.  The  boundary  lines  are 
irregular  because  the  crystals  of  the  mass  have  been  too  closely  packed 
together  to  enable  them  to  develop  their  characteristic  shape.  1 or  con- 
venience, the  pure  metal  is  sometimes  called  ferrite.  , t 

Allotropic  forms  of  iron.-If  the  temperature  of  a cooling  bar  of 
almost  pure  iron  be  recorded  every  half  minute  by  a recording  pyrometer 
the  coolLg  process  does  not  appear  to  be  uniform  and  continuous,  because 

the  metal  cools  dovm  to 
about  860°,  and  then 
becomes  hotter ; the 
coohng  is  then  resumed 
until,  at  about  750°, 
the  temperature  again 
begins  to  oscillate. 

These  temperature 
fluctuations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the 
transition  of  iron  from 
one  allotropic  modifica- 
tion to  another.  Each  _ , • i j 

transition  temperature  corresponds  with  a change  in  the  mechanical  and 
physical  properties  of  the  iron.  The  sequence  of  changes  is  reversed  when 
the  cold  iron  is  heated.  Iron  below  750°  is  called  a-fernte  ; between 
750°  and  860°,  ^8-ferrite  ; and  above  860°,  y-ferrite.  If  the  iron  contains 
some  carbon  in  solution,  both  the  transition  points  approach  720  . ihe 
proximity  of  these  points  to  720°  depends  on  the  amount  of  carbon  m 
solution.  A new  disturbance  then  appears  in  the  cooling  curve  at  about 
660°.  There  is  a marked  evolution  of  heat  at  this  temperature,  for  the 
red-hot  cooling  steel  glows  more  brightly  than  before.  This  phenomenon 

is  called  the  recalescence  of  steel.  , , • • j 

The  action  of  acids. — Iron  dissolves  in  dilute  acids ; sulphuric  acid 
furnishes  ferrous  sulphate  and  hydrogen  ; and  hydrochloric  acid  furnishes 
ferrous  chloride  and  hydrogen.  With  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  hydrogen  is 
not  evolved,  but  the  acid  is  reduced  to  ammonia,  and  this  reacts  vnth  the 
excess  of  nitric  acid  to  form  ammonium  nitrate.  With  hot  nitric  acid, 
e ) ferrous  nitrate  and  nitrogen  oxides  are  formed.  With  concentrated  nitric 
acid  (specific  gravity  L45),  the  iron  does  not  dissolve.  The  iron  in  contact 
■with  the  concentrated  acid  appears  to  have  changed,  for  it  behaves 
~ differently  from  a piece  of  the  same  sample  of  iron  which  has  not  been  in 
contact  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  sample  which  has  not  been  in 
contact  with  the  strong  acid  will  precipitate  copper  from  copper  sulphate 
solutions,  lead  from  lead  nitrate,  and  silver  from  silver  nitrate  ; the 


Fig. 


171. — Cubic  Crystals 
of  Iron. 


Fig.  172. — Ferrite. 
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other  sample  will  not.  The  inert  iron  is  said  to  be  in  the  passive 
condition.  Passive  iron  does  not  dissolve  when  dipped  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  Other  oxidizing  agents,  chromic  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide,  will 
make  iron  passive.  Chemists  arc  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  pas- 
sivity, the  general  idea  is  that  a thin  film  of  oxide  is  formed  on  the  metal 
by  contact  with  the  oxidizing  agent.  The  passivity  can  be  removed  by 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  iron,  by  heating  it  in  a reducing  gas,  by 
strongly  rubbing  the  surface,  and  by  bringing  the  pas.sive  iron  in  contact 
with  zinc  while  immersed  in  the  dilute  nitric  acid.  Other  metals  also 
exhibit  passivity,  e..g.  cobalt,  nickel,  chromium,  and  bismuth. 

The  rusting  of  iron. — When  commercial  iron  is  exposed  to  a humid 
atmosphere  for  a short  time,  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  a reddish- 
brown  film  which  is  called  rusl.  Iron  rust  seems  to  be  an  indefinite  mixture 
which  on  analysis  furnishes  numbers  which  vary  according  to  the  age  of 
the  rust,  etc.  Rust  usually  contains  ferrous  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  water.  Analyses  show  that  rust  is  probably  a mixture  of 
ferric  oxide,  hydrated  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides,  and  basic  ferrous  and 
ferric  carbonates.  If  the  rust  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  the  amount 
of  ferric  oxide  is  relatively  large,  and  the  amounts  of  ferrous  oxide  and 
carbon  dioxide  smaU.  Rusting  is  a complex  process,  and  workers  are  by 
no  means  agreed  on  the  simple  facts.  Dry  iron  in  dry  air  does  not  rast, 
moisture  must  be  present  before  rusting  can  occur,  borne  deny,  others 
affirm,  that  the  presence  of  an  acid  and  water  are  necessary.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  free  water  and  the  suilace  of  glass  from  carbon  dioxide  ; 
and  silicic  acid  can  be  dissolved  from  the  glass  vessels  used  and  from 
particles  of  slag  in  the  iron.  However,  where  careful  attention  has  been 
taken  to  eliminate  the  disturbing  factors,  the  evidence  .seems  in  favoui 
of  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  an  acid  is  necessary  for  rusting  , 
that  an  acid  is  always  present  when  the  iron  dissolves  ; and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  pure  iron  does  not  undergo  appreciable  oxidation  when 

exposed  to  pure  water  and  to  pure  oxygen.  Films  ^^hoS 

condense  on  the  surface  of  iron  exposed  to  the  air,  and  moisture 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  in  solution.  The 

spheric  rusting”  of  iron  may  then  proceed  according  to  the  following 
Seme  • An  Lid  ferrous  carbonate,  Fe(HC03), ; or  a basic  carbonate 
Fe(0H)(HC03),  is  first  formed  The  ferrous  carbonate 
oxvgen  is  oxidized  to  basic  ferric  carbonate,  FelOHlalHLUs) , m ^ 
FefoHKHCO  ) • or  both.  The  basic  ferric  carbonate  is  then  hydi-olysed 
bj'SSlotluing  ferric  hydroxide,  Fe(OH),  r 

is  subsequently  more  or  less  dehydrated,  forming  ferric  oxid^  lerric 
oxide  is  more  or  less  hygroscopic,  so  that  once  o-dL  hrips  to 

point,  subsequent  corrosion  is  quicker  because  tFe  ‘severalLher 

Lep  the  surface  of  the  iron  adjacent  to  the  rust  spot  moist  Se%  eral  othei 
hypotheses  have  been  suggested,  and  the  subject  is  still  jndice. 

^ aSc  of  iron  determined  by  e 

anabasis  of  the  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide,  and  the 

oxide  furnish  numbers  between  55‘84  and  56  .3  (oxyg  j 

rr-Re  is  taken  to  be  the  best  representative  value,  ihis  agrees  wnui 

specific  heat  of  iron,  0 116. 
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§ 2.  The  Manufacture  and  Properties  of  Pig  Iron. 

The  oxides  and  carbonates  arc  the  sources  of  coniniercial  iron,  lliese 
ores  frequently  contain  a certain  amount  of  clay,  and  the  ores  are  then 
termed  clay  ironstone.  The  so-called  blackbaml  ironstone  is  a ferrous  car- 
bonate contaminated  with  clay,  and  black  coaly  matters.  The  clay 
ironstones  are  usually  calcined  or  roasted  by  stacking  the  oi'c  with  a small 
quantity  of  fuel  in  heaps,  in  stalls,  or  in  shallow  kilns.  In  the  former  case, 
combustion  is  started  at  one  point  and  allowed  to  proceed  throughout 
the  whole  mass.  The  temperature  of  the  smouldering  mass  is  sufficient 


Fio.  173. — Blast  Furnace  (Diagrammatic). 


B to  drive  off  most  of  the  moisture,  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  burn  the  organic 
matter  and  some  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic.  The  ferrous  oxide  is  also 
■ oxidized  to  ferric  oxide.  This  prevents  the  early  formation  of  a fusible 
slag  which  would  attack  the  lining  of  the  furnace.  Ferric  oxide  does  not 
form  a slag  at  so  low  a temperature  as  ferrous  oxide.  At  the  same  time 
gK  the  ore  is  made  somewhat  porous,  and  this  facilitates  its  reduction  to 
B metallic  iron  at  a later  stage  of  the  process. 

The  reduction  of  the  calcined  ore  or  of  ferric  oxide  is  effected  in  a blast 
||y  furnace.  The  blast  furnace  is  a long  cylindrical  shaft  fed  with  ore,  fuel 
and  tlux  at  the  top  ; and  supplied  mth  the  air  necessary  for  the  combustion 
f i of  the  fuel  at  the  bottom.  The  function  of  the  blast  furnace  is  to  reduce 
' 'll  the  iron  oxides  to  the  metallic  condition,  and  to  free  the  iron  so  reduced 
-- \ 
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from  earthy  admixtures  by  forming  a slag  which  is  fusible  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  furnace.  The  molten  iron  and  slag  are  discharged  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  the  gases  pass  away  at  the  top. 

The  blast  furnace. — The  smelting,  as  just  indicated,  is  conducted  in  a tall 
cylindrical  furnace — say  80  feet  high — and  shaped  approximately  as  indicated 
in  the  section.  Fig.  173.  The  dimensions  and  constructional  details  of  blast 
furnaces  vary  somewhat  in  different  localities.  The  furnace  now  being  described 
has  an  outer  shell  made  of  iron  plates  riveted  together.  Inside  this  i.s  a casing 
of  ordinary  brick-work,  and  inside  this  a lining  of  firebricks — 1.1  feet  thick.  The 
parts  which  are  subjected  to  the  greatest  heat  are  built  independently  so  os  to 
facilitate  repairs.  The  greatest  internal  width  is  20  feet.  This  part  is  called 
the  boah.  The  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  closed  by  a single,  usually  double,  cup- 
and-cone  feeder,  C.  The  materials  for  charging  the  furnace  are  conveyed  in  trucks 
to  the  charging  gallery,  D,  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  there  tipped  into  the  cup 
of  the  feeder.  When  the  cup  is  filled,  the  cone  is  depressed,  and  the  charge  auto- 
matically distributed  in  the  interior  of  the  furnace.  The  waste  gases  pass  away 
via  the  outlet  at  the  throat  of  the  furnace.  The  furnace  narrows  below  the  boshes, 
and  at  the  hearth  the  diameter  is  8 feet.  Molten  iron  and  slag  collect  on  the 
hearth,  and  outlets  are  here  provided,  one.  A,  for  tapping  the  slag,  and  another,  B, 
for  tapping  the  iron.  Between  6 and  8 feet  from  the  base  of  the  furnace,  six 
openings,  T,  are  provided  for  the  insertion  of  water-cooled  nozzles — tuyeres — 
through  which  a blast  of  hot  air  is  forced  into  the  furnace. 

The  hot  gases  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  are  led  down  a flue — the  down-comer 

into  a chamber — the  dust-catcher.  The  gases  pass  from  the  dust-catcher  along 

an  underground  flue,  FF,  to  a tower — Cowper’s  stove — packed  checkerwise  with 
fire-bricks.  The  flue  gas  is  burnt  in  the  combustion  chamber  of  the  stove,  .and 
the  products  of  combustion  pass  on  to  the  chimney.  The  secondary  air  required 
for  the  combustion  of  this  gas  enters  through  the  ports,  11'.  The  burning  gas 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  checker  brick-work.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
stove  is  hot  enough,  the  gases  from  the  blast  furnace  are  deflected,  and  biirnt  in  an 
adjoining  similar  tower  ; meanwhile  the  gas  and  air  valves — U,  V,  IV — in  the  hot 
tower  are  closed  ; and  another  set  of  valves— itf,  Ar_connecting  the  tuyeres  with 
the  blowing  machine  are  opened.  The  cold  air  passing  through  the  hot  checker- 
work  of  the  Cowper’s  stove  on  its  way  to  the  tuyeres  is  heated.  When  the  tower 
has  been  cooled  sufficiently,  the  adjoining  stove  is  hot.  The  gas  from  the  blMt 
furnace  is  again  burned  in  the  cooled  tower,  and  the  blast  is  sent  through  the  hot 
tower.  Thus  the  towers  are  alternately  heated  by  the  combustion  of  the  gas  from 
the  blast  furnace,  end  cooled  by  the  cold  air  from  the  blowing  machine.  In 
this  way  the  blast  of  air  is  heated. 
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The  reactions  in  the  blast  furnace  during  smelting. — The 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  blast  furnace  during  the  smelting 
of  iron  ore  are  somewhat  complex.  Hence  the  following  sketch  must  be 
regarded  as  a simplified  description ; • j • 

I.  The  ore. — The  ore,  mixed  with  coke  and  limestone,  is  exposed,  m 
the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  to  the  action  of  reducing  gases,  principally 
carbon  monoxide,  ascending  from  tho  lower  part  of  the  furnace.  The 
action  commences  between  200°  and  600°,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  clwge 
has  commenced  its  downward  descent:  Fc203 -j- SCO  ^ 2he -f  300^ : 
and  reduction  continues  %vith  increasing  velocity  as  the  charge  descends 
into  the  hotter  part  of  the  furnace.  Most  of  the  oxide  is  reduced  before  it 
has  descended  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  charge  ; any  oxide  winch  h^ 
escaped  reduction  wiU  then  be  reduced  by  the  carbon:  le^Og -f  3L  - 
300  + 2Fe  The  hot  spongy  iron  meets  the  ascending  carbon  monoxide, 
and  decomposes  part : 2CO  = COg  + C.  The  solid  carbon  is  deposited 
amidst  the  spongy  iron.  The  iron  undergoes  little  change  until  it 
reaches  tho  zone  of  fusion.  The  iron,  however,  absorbs  or  dissolves 
much  carbon  as  it  passes  down  the  furnace.  Ihe  melting  pom  o a 
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mixture  of  iron  and  carbon  is  lower  than  that  of  pure  iron,  so  that 
wliile  the  temperature  of  the  blast  furnace  would  not  be  sufficient  to  melt 
pure  iron  to  the  necessary  fluid  condition,  the  temperature  required  for 
iron  with  carbon  in  solution  is  easily  maintained.  The  molten  iron  trickles 
do\vn  and  collects  in  the  well  of  the  furnace  below  the  tuyeres.  The  iron 
tokes  up  many  other  elements  in  addition  to  carbon  during  its  descent 
in  the  furnace.  Thus,  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese  are 
partly  absorbed  by  the  iron,  and  partly  by  the  slag. 

2.  The  ascending  gases. — The  oxygen  of  the  hot  air  blast  bums  the 
carbon  of  the  hot  coke  : C + O.^  = CO2 ; and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  at 
once  reduced  by  the  hot  carbon  CO.,  + C = 2CO.  The  ascending  gases 
warm  up  the  descenchng  charge.  Wlien  the  temperature  reaches  about 
600°,  the  limestone  begins  to  decompose : CaCOg  = CO.^  + CaO.  Most  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  thus  formed  is  at  once  reduced  by  the  excess  of  carbon 
to  carbon  monoxide.  At  this  stage,  the  reduction  of  the  iron  oxide  to 
spong}'  metallic  iron  is  practically  complete.  An  excess  of  carbon  monoxide 
is  needed  for  the  reduotion  because  the  reaction,  FcgOg  + SCO  ^ SCO.^  + 
2Fe,  is  reversible,  and  a condition  of  equilibrium  would  be  attained  when 
only  a certain  proportion  of  the  ferric  oxide  is  reduced.  An  excess  of 
carbon  monoxide  favours  a more  complete  reduction  of  the  ferric  oxide. 
There  are  quite  a number  of  concurrent  reactions  taking  place  at  the 
1 same  time.  If  any  water  is  present  in  the  blast,  it  will  be  reduced  : 
HgO  + C = CO  + H.g ; and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  brought  in  with  the 
' gas,  forms  a little  cyanogen.  The  net  result  is  a combustible  gas,  contain- 
1 ing  approximately : 


CO  COo  N H Hydrocarbons. 

25-3  10-5  58T  4‘3  1-6  per  cent. 
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The  combustible  gas  is  utilized  for  heating  the'  blast ; and  if  there  be 
any  surplus,  it  is  used  for  heating  the  boilers  which  run  the  blowing  engine  ; 
for  calcining  the  ore,  and  for  general  heating  purposes.  If  coal  be  used 
in  place  of  coke,  tar,  etc.,  separate  from  the  gas  at  the  base  of  the  down- 
comer by  the  process  described  under  coal  gas. 

3.  The  slag. — AVhen  the  charge  in  the  furnace  has  descended  about 
20  or  30  feet,  and  the  temperature  is  about  600°,  it  has  formed  a mixture 
of  spongy  iron,  earthy  gangue,  coke,  and  limestone  or  quicklime.  Little 
further  change  occurs  until  the  temperature  is  hot  enough  to  melt  the 
mixture.  At  this  temperature,  a fusible  slag  is  formed  containing  approxi- 
mately 55  per  cent.  SiOg,  30  per  cent.  CaO,  and  15  per  cent.  Al.^Og.  The 
fused  slag  trickles  do^vn  into  the  well,  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  molten 
iron.  The  slag  is  drawn  from  the  furnace  at  intervals,  and,  when  cool 
enough,  tipped  on  the  slag  heap.  The  slag  is  derived  from  the  ash  of  the  fuel 
from  the  earthy  gangue  of  the  ore,  and  the  fluxes  added  with  the  charge 
j to  promote  fusion.  The  composition  of  the  slag  varies  with  the  quality 
' ' of  the  iron,  etc.  Success  in  working  the  blast  furnace  de])ends  largely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  slag.  Some  types  of  slag  which  do  not  disintegrate  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  are  used  as  road  metal,  and  railway  ballast ; or  mixed 
with  some  clay  and  moulded  into  bricks  for  paving,  and  building  purposes. 
; Some  varieties  of  slag  are  made  into  cement. 

^ V The  properties  of  pig  iron, — The  molten  metal  which  collects  in  the 
well  is  tapped  at  intervals — say  twice  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  run 
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into  sand  moulds,  or  into  “ chilled  moulds,  and  allowed  to  sol'cWy-  The 
iron  is  then  called  pig  iron.  The  “ pigs  ” of  iron  are  about  3 feet  long, 
and  3 or  4 inches  thick.  In  some  cases  the  molten  metal  is  run  directly 
into  a mixer,  or  into  Bessemer’s  converter  and  made  into  steel.  Ore, 
flux  and  coke,  enter  the  furnace ; molten  iron,  molten  sla^,  and  ga.seoiis 
products  leave  the  furnace.  Fresh  charges  of  ore,  coke,  and  flux,  are  added 
in  definite  proportions  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  smelting  of  the  oie 
thus  continues  without  interruption  for  months  or  years. 

The  pig  iron  is  classed  according  to  its  quality.  Ordinary  pig  iron 
contains  from  D5  to  4‘5  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Higher  proportions  are 
sometimes  present  when  the  raw  materials  contain  much  manganese  or 
chromium.  The  carbon  of  pig  iron  occurs  m at  least  two  different  states 
—free  and  combined.  Combined  carbon  is  either  m solution,  or  present 
as  a definite  chemical  compound,  see  “ Steel.  The  mode  m which  h 
carbon  is  associated  with  the  iron  has  a marked  effect  on  its  properties. 
The  free  carbon,  interspersed  as  graphite  through  the  pig  iron,  is  'veU  shown 
on  the  fractured  surface  of  a broken  pig.  If  pig  iron  be  digested  wntli 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  graphite  remains  behind  as  an  insoluble  black 
Sder,  but  the  combined  carbon  unites  with  the  hydrogen  fornung 
Lious  hydrocarbons  which  colour  the  »h,t.on  y« 

give  the  escaping  gas  a characteristic  unpleasant  smell.  The  ps  is  also 
SamLtcd^,hh  hydrogen  sulphide,  silioidc  and  de„^ 

from  the  impurities— iron  sulphide,  sihcide,  and  phosphide— in  the  iron. 
Thrclassification  of  pig  iron  is  based  on  the  relation  o free  to  combined 
carbon  If  much  of  the  carbon  be  “ free,”  the  iron  is  called  grey  pig  iron 
and  if  much  combined  carbon  bo  present,  white  pig  irori ; intermediate 

wiefe  arc  caUed  mottled  pig  iron.  The  grey  ^ 

further  subdivided.  Pig  irons  too  are  often  graded  according  to  their 
source  because  certain  districts  work  a specially  pure  or  a specially  fou 
orrand  tWives  the  iron  from  these  districts  characteristic  properties 
Thrfollowin/ analyses  will  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  thiee 
varieties  of  pig  iron  : 
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Combined  carbon  (C.C.)  . 
Free  carbon  (Gr.)  . 


Grey. 

0-90 

2-8 


Mottled. 

1-80 

1-40 


White. 

3-00  per  cent. 
0-10  per  cent. 


The  pig  iron  also  contains  silicon,  sulphur  phosphonis,  and  manganese 
Cast  or  pig  iron  is  not  malleable,  nor  can  it  bo  welded.  It  ^ used  to 
casting  articles-like  stoves  and  ornamental  iron-which  f 
to  ho  Subjected  to  shocks.  Cast  hon  is  the  starting  point  for  the  mai 

facture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel. 


§ 3.  The  Manufacture  and  Properties  of  Wrought  Iron. 


Wrought  iron  is  made  by  melting  pig  iron  wnth  ” scri^  iron  ^ 

of  a reveiLratory  furnace.  Fig.  ^T-wi  fi£t 

beratory  furnace — here  called  a piiddling  ‘ copper 

by  H.?ort  in  1784,  ^l^^ough  similar^f^^^^^^^^^^^^  i*So- 

smelters  for  some  tune.  Rogers,  -’iVnmiH  matters  previously  used, 

ducing  » bed  of  iron  oride  m ptae  f L, 

Part  of  the  carbon,  silicon,  sulph  , 1 1 , . Qu\d  mass  on 

oxidized  by  the  furnace  lining,  and  the  metal  melts  to  a ttuiu 
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: the  bed  of  the  furnace  (melting  stage).  Tlie  puddler  then  thoroughly  mixes 
I the  charge  so  tis  to  bring  the  molten  metal  into  intimate  contact  witli  the 
i iron  oxide  of  the  furnace  bed.  The  puddler  works  the  iron  through  an 
I opening  in  the  side  of  the  furnace.  The  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  silicon 
I are  pax’tly  oxidized.  Jets  of  flame  soon  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
I molten  metal — “ puddler’s  candles”  {Jlnid  stage).  The  carbon  is  oxidized 
t to  carbon  monoxide  which  burns  to  carbon  dioxide.  The  other  impurities 
i are  also  partly  oxidized,  and  form  a slag  rvith  the  lining  of  the  furnace 
I (boiling  stage).  The  iron  then  becomes  “ pasty  ” because  purified  iron 
: melts  at  a higher  temperature  than  the  less  pure  iron.  The  molten  mass 
i is  stirred,  puddled,  and  finally  gathered  into  large  balls  or  blooms, 

I each  ball  about  80  lbs.  in  weight  (balling  stage).  The  balls  are  removed 
from  the  furnace,  and  squeezed 
; nearly  free  from  slag  by  working 
under  a steam  hammer.  The  iron 
is  then  rolled  into  sheets  so  as  to 
give  the  finished  product  a fibrous 
structure. 

While  cast  iron  melts  at  about 
1200°,  rvrought  iron  melts  at  about 
1550°.  Wrought  iron  softens  at 
about  1000°,  and  it  can  then  be 
forged  and  welded.  Wrought  iron  is 


Fio.  174^ — Puddling  Furnace 
(Diagrammatic). 


tough  and.  malleable,  and  fibrous  in  structure ; cast  iron  is  brittle,  and  it 
has  a crystalline  structure.  Wrought  iron  can  be  roUed  into  plates,  and 
drawl  into  wire.  It  is  made  into  tvire,  nails,  chains,  anchors,  horseshoes, 
agricultural  implements,  etc.  It  is  not  used  so  much  as  formerly,  because 
it  has  been  largely  replaced  by  steel.  When  heated  red  hot  and  quenched 
in  cold  water,  vTOUght  iron  does  not  harden  ; steel  under  the  same 
treatment  becomes  very  hard. 


§ 4.  The  Manufacture  of  Steel— Crucible  and  Cementation  Processes. 

Tlie  amount  of  carbon  in  steel  is  usually  intermediate  between  that  in 
cast  iron  and  in  rvrought  iron.  Steel  is  made  by  decarbonizing  cast  iron,  or 
by  carbonizing  wought  iron.  The  latter  process  gives  the  more  reliable 
result  because  ■wrought  iron  is  less  contaminated  with  other  impurities. 
The  principal  methods  of  making  steel  are  : (1)  the  cementation  process  ; 
(2)  the  crucible  process ; (3)  electric  processes ; (4)  Bessemer’s  acid  and 
basic  processes  ; and  (5)  Siemens  and  Martin’s  acid  or  basic  processes. 

The  cementation  process. — Bars  of  specially  pure  varieties  of  wrought 
iron — e.g.  vSwedish  iron — are  packed  with  charcoal  in  boxes  made  of  fire- 
brick, and  sealed  with  a lute  of  refuse  from  the  troughs  below  the  grind- 
stones of  the  steel  grinders.  The  boxes  are  heated  in  a furnace  for  8 to  1 1 
days  at  about  1000°.  The  time  and  temperature  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  carbon  to  bo  incorporated  with  the  wrought  iron.  The  bars,  when 
removed  from  the  cold  furnace,  have  a blistered  appearance,  hence  the 
term  blister  steel.  The  bars  are  broken  and  sorted  by  experts  who  estimate 
the  quality  from  the  appearance  of  fractured  surfaces.  The  blistered 
steel  is  then  heated,  and  hammered  into  bars.  The  product  is  a high- 
class  tool  steel  called  shear  steel.  The  only  change  in  composition  which 
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can  occur  during  the  cementation  is  due  to  carbon,  and  some  of  the  purest 
steels  in  commerce  are  made  by  this  process.  Blister  steel  is  also  melted 
in  cnicibles  and  cast  into  ingots  for  high-grade  cast  steels.  The  cementa- 
tion process  is  being  gradually  displaced  by  cheaper  processes. 

During  cementation,  solid  carbon  slowly  diffuses  into  the  iron.  Pro- 
bably at  the  high  temperature,  gaseous  carbon  compounds  play  some  part 
in  the  action.  Maybe  carbon  monoxide  is  formed  and  occluded  by  the 
iron.  The  carbon  monoxide  is  then  decomposed  : 2CO  = CO.^  -f  C.  The 
carbon  dioxide  escapes  into  the  box  of  charcoal  and  there  forms  more 
carbon  monoxide.  This  is  again  occluded  by  the  iron,  and  the  cyclic 
action  : CO  CO2  CO  . . . is  repeated  indefinitely.  Possibly  also 
some  cyanogen  compounds  take  part  in  the  action. 

The  crucible  process  for  cast  steel. — Bars  of  \vTought  iron  are  rnelted 
ivith  a definite  amount  of  carbon  in  fireclay  crucibles.  The  iron  slowly 
changes  into  steel  by  absorbing  carbon.  The  time  required  is  about  four 
hours.  Experience  has  taught 'the  melter  how  much  charcoal  is  needed 
to  bring  the  metal  up  to  the  required  carbon  content.  The  success  of  the 
operation  depends  upon  the  skill  in  the  selection  of  the  iron  ; 111  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  charge  ; and  on  careful  melting.  Crucible  steel  is  usually 
high-grade  tool  steel  used  for  razors,  files,  etc.  A less  pure  product  is  made 
by  heating  a mixture  of  wi'ought  iron  mth  the  necessary  amount  of  cast 
iron.  High-grade  crucible  steel  is  more  expensive  than  Bessemer  or  open 
hearth  steel.  The  term  “ cast  steel  ” was  originally  reserved  for  crucible 
steel,  but  the  cognomen  is  sometimes  applied  by  vendors  to  steels  made  by 

‘"^^SpeciS°Ss‘of  the  self-hardening  type  are  usually  made  by  the 
crucible  process,  by  alloying  steel  with  small 

these  impart  hardness,  toughness,  and  strength.  In  istnete  where 
electric  pmver  is  cheap,  electric  furnaces  are  coming  into 
facture  of  steel.  Electric  furnaces  may  not  succeed  in 

and  open  hearth  processes ; but  they  promise  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the^future  of  the  steel  industry,  and  possibly  may  displace  some  of  the 
older  processes  of  making  special  steels. 

§ 5.  The  Manufacture  of  Steel— Bessemer’s  Process. 

In  1856  H.  Bessemer  discovered  that  if  air  be 
of  molten  pig  iron,  in  a suitable  vessel,  the 

Z^ivon  being  ductile  and  malleable  are  removed,  and  a bath  of  niolten 

mftrvSly  nought  iron,  is  obtained.  This  can  be  ni.xed  ^h  a 

kno^v^  amount  of  spiegeleisen-f.e..  a 

amount  of  carbon.  The  steel  is  then  at  - ^c-n% 

to  permit  of  its  being  cast  into  moulds.  In  of  the  cost 

time,  10  tons  of  steel  can  be  prepared  at  but  a of  making 

of  manufacture  by  the  processes  which  precede.  Hus 

n.o.te„  « l^n  »ro  i„to^ 
larg.  egg-shaped  SL“tT6rottomthr..ugh 

“roL  be  b,„.j 

wrought-iron  plates,  and  lined  with  a bed  made 
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idea  of  the  structuro  of  a converter  can  be  gatliered  from  Fie  145  which 
shows  part  of  the  inside  and  part  of  the  outside.  Molten  p iron  run 
into  the  converter  and  a powerful  blast  of  air  in  fine  jets  is  fofced  throi^h 
“«tal.  The  temperature  rises  owing  to  th^^^^^^ 
Ived  by  the  oxidation  and  combustion  of  the  impurities— the  carbon 

of  spark.  The  other  «Mes  lorall^nTS™ 

' Srthe  blosT‘‘  Tl°  *'■«  O"”®  “Is  the  operator  whett  to 

; metal  of  defioite  com^SLrTll “ 

sulphur,  and  silicon  formed  are  absorbed  b’v  thcT'^^^  of  phosphorus, 

operation  is  othervdse  conducted  as  before  The  r ^ lining.  The 

slaff,  and  it  is  usTas  a Irthi, 

it  contains.'^  If  Die  Ihihig  is  s^^^^  phosphorus 

Bessemer's  process  ■ and  if  the  lining  ’i  1 1 called  the  acid 

process.  dolomite,  the  basic  Bessemer's 

S 6.  The  Manufacture  of  Steel-Siemens  and  Martin’s  Open  Hearth 

x^rocess. 

1 iron  scrap  in  an  o^tlS^L?nl  aL^w!"sime^ 

; and  pure  haematite  ore  in  a similar  manner.  treating  pig  iron 

Ihe  idea  thus  originated  with  the  latter' 
t though  tlie  process  is  usually  called  the 
I ■ I'lai'tin  ” process,  or  the  open 

hearth  process.  In  this  process,  the  f urnLe 
Ins  charged  \vith  a mixture  of  pig  iron,  scrap 
(wrought)  iron,  and  good  hiematite  ore  free 
Lfrora  carbon.  The  mixture  is  melted  in  a 

Vshallowrectangular  trough  or  hearth.  The 

the?rn%\T^  producer  gas.  Both  Fig.  176,-Hearth  of  Siemens- 
► the  gas  and  the  secondaiy  air  for  the  com-  Martin's  Process  (Diagrammatic). 

k.  175,  „-hich  sho*,™  a ton^  S^rth"  ^,1?"'“°?  ■ 

Ishotvn  in  the  diamam  Tli«  o i ^ Hearth.  Ihe  air  port  is  not 

[■.ravel  down  the  tino  on  the  rSt  i“'‘ 

j^elow.  The  direction  of  L f ^ “P  chambers 

jnass  separately  through  the  horcl^f  ®-nd  air 

liinother  pair  of  chambers  hdr.  , ‘’'“d  the  flue  gases  heat  up 

Ihe  burning  gL  is  reversed 
jfases  is  utilized  in  warmine  un  ch7*^^lf 

I .lid  air  will  pass  later  on^  The  through  tvhich  the  unburnt  gas 

I I later  on.  The  furnace  is  called  Siemens'  regenerative 


f^lue  Gas  to 
coULchojnbfm 
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furnace  When  a test  shows  that  the  metal  contains  the  right  amount 
{TSon  fe^o-manganese  is  added  as  in  the  case  of  Bessemer’s  ^el. 
If  the  bed  of  the  furnace  is  made  of  siliceous  materials— acid  proems  the 
proportion  of  carbon,  silicon,  and  manganese  are  reduced  durmg  the  treat- 
ment but  the  amounts  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  remain  fairly  constant. 
Li  S’e  basic  process,  the  furnace  is  bedded  with  say 

a steady  fall  in  the  amount  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  durmg  the  treat- 
ment, just  as  was  the  case  with  the  basic  Bessemer  s process  of  Thomas 

and  Gilchrist. 

§ 7.  The  Constitution  and  Properties  of  Steel. 

It  mav  be  said  in  a rough  kind  of  way  that  steel  is  intermediate  between 
cast  «d  wrought  iron  Z far  oa  the  proportion  of  carbon  ,s  concornod. 

Thus, 


Pig  iron. 

Carbon  (per  cent.)  3’0 


Wrought  iron. 
0-06 


Hard. 

0-9 


Steel. 
Medium. 

o--t 


Soft. 

0-1 


/ea>' 


1400’ 


I 
§ 

^ /ZOO' 

I 

woo’ 


o 


Per  cent,  of  Carbon 

Fio.  170. — Freezing  Curves  of 
Carbon-Iron  Solutions. 


There  are  however,  no  hard  and  fast  boundary  lines,  and  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  define  Steel  -tisfactorily^rtthont^^^^^^^^^^  te  ^ mo^e  0.  ntante 

7 per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  amount  dis- 
solved increases  with  the  temperature. 
Iron  melts  at  about  1600°,  and  the 
freezing  pomt  of  iron  is  lowered  by  the 
presence  of  carbon  in  tlie  same  way  tliat 
the  freezing  point  of  water  is  lowered 
by  salt  (Fig.  55).  The  freezing  point 
curve  for  solutions  of  carbon  in  iron  is 
shotvn  in  Fig.  176.  If  a molten  saturated 
solution  of  carbon  in  iron  be  slowly 
cooled,  the  excess  of  carbon  separates 

cent,  of  carbon,  a solid  solution  of  abou  P®  goi^tion  cools  until  the 
to  separate,  and  continues  separatii  g Bolidifies  en  masse  at 

remailiing  fluid  has  the  eutectic  ; and 

1130°.  Remember  that  iron  above  860  ,L®  ^ 

860°  Is 

do  B-  and  7-ferrite.  , . , of  carbon, 

J.  0.  Arnold  colls  a solid  soluteon  of  carbon, 

hardenite.  Hordenite  has  a constant  comi»aUon  0 P . 

This  may  correspond  ivith  a definite  carbide  of  iron,  i e^^G.  or  possi  y 
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a solution  of  iron  carbide,  Fe^C,  in  iron  : Fe,C  + 21Fe.  In  anv  case  if 
hardemte  be  cooled  slowly,  it  decomposes  just  below  700°  into  a ndxture’ of 
hmte  (iron)  and  cementite.  There  is  a marked  evolution  of  heat  during  the 
decomposition  of  the  hardenite.  This  corresponds  with  the  recalescence 
coolmg  steel  just  below  /OO  . Cementite  is  an  iron  carbide,  Fe,,C  or 
a solid  solution  containing  Fe3C  vdth  traces  of  several  other  carbides 
Tlie  mixture  of  cementite  and  ferrite  forms  alternate  layers  of  different 
degrees  of  hardness.  lA  hen  tlie  surface  of  the  metal  is  pohshed  tlie  harder 
parts  stand  out  in  relief.  This  gives  the  surface  an  appearance  rm 
semblmg  mother-of-pearl.  Hence  the  mixture  has  been^^called  “the 

JndeJthe"  Pearlite.  The  alternate  layers, 

f appearance  sho^vn  in  Fig.  177.  l/the 

product^ortlm  irf decomposition 

defined  mixture  of  cementite 
and  ferrite,  the  mixture  is 
called  sorbite— after  H.  C. 

Sorby.  Mhth  slowly  cooled 
steels  the  pearlitic  .structure 
is  well  developed  ; and  'ivith 
more  quickly  cooled  steels, 
the  sorbitic  structure  pre- 
vails. If  the  iron  has  less 
than  0‘89  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
ferrite  separates  from  the 
cooling  solid  solution  until  a 
mixture  of  ferrite  embedded 
in  a matrix  of  hardenite 
with  0‘89  per  cent,  of  carbon 
remains  ; the  hardenite  then 
dissociates  as  indicated 
i above.  Similarly,  if  the  solu- 

■ tion  has  more  than  0'89  per 
'Cent,  of  carbon,  cementite 

iper  coiff*  of”JaWjoi??sTorme?”^Thr^^^  imbedded  in  hardenite,  with  0-89 
!It  will  be  noticed  that  neari?  ’ li^^dcmte  then  dissociates  as  before, 
^the  terms  refer  to  Se  ih/ constituents; 
-are  aggregated  together.  Metnll,  « • constituents  of  a mixture 

interpretations  of  the  observed  agreed  in  their 

ithroes  of  disputation.  ^ henomena,  and  details  are  still  in  the 

may  trre^?MnhrS^'};;^,^^  while  these  changes  are  in  progress 

sudden  Quenchiim  •Similarly,  re-heatmg  followed  by 

^ilsothepropertiefoflLmS  The“^"i*’‘®  structure,  and  accordingly 

■ ts  composition  and  its  historv’  Imrclness  of  steel  thus  depends  upon 

of  c„boo  when  hootld  p ; 1.,  , “‘f'  ''early  1 per 

• "leconies  so  hard  that  it  vnll  + i,  tempoiature  and  suddenly  chilled 

|-ery  far  ,viCt  ^ X t!  S*”"  “ """  “ 

g.  tiio  opeiation  is  called  hardening  Steel.  The 


Fro.  177. — Pearlite. 
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hardenito  of  hardened  steel  is  preserved  more  or  less  undecomposod  wheii 
the  steel  is  suddenly  chilled— hence  the  term  “ hardenite.  If  the  hardened 

steel  be  re-heated  to  its  original  high  temperature  and  slowly  coded 
“ lotting  down,”  or  annealing  steel— it  becomes  soft  and  ductile.  By  - 
heating  hardened  steel  to  certain  definite  temperatures-200  and  upwards 
—and  then  cooling  under  definite  conditions,  steels  can  be  obtained  of 
varying,  yet  definite,  degrees  of  hardness  and  ductihty.  This 
traced  to  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  metal.  The  process  of 
re-heating  a hardened  steel  to  a temperature  far  short  of  that  employed 
when  the  steel  was  hardened  is  called  tempering  steel. 


§ 8.  Iron,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt  Monoxides. 


J --  W--,  , 

Ferrous  oxide  FeO.— Ferrous  oxide  is  formed  as  a crystalline,  black, 
marnetirsubstan^  carbon  dioxide  is  reduced  by  hot  metallic  iron. 

Ferrous  oxide  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  stage 

oxide  bv  hydrogen  or  carbon  monoxide,  and  hence  the  product  likeij 
to  be  contaminated  with  either  the  higher  unreduced  oxide,  oaf  of 

Tron.  Ferrous  oxide  is  al«,  formed  rvhen 
oontaet  rvith  the  air.  When  exposed  to  the  air 

tn  ferric  oxide  Fe.,0^.  White  ferrous  hydroxide,  Fe(OH).,,  is  precipirarc^ 
rlSid  V absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  into  feme  hydros.de,  Fe(OH),. 

Ferrous  hydroxide  and  oide  asg^^^^^^ 

FeiSHYciTin  when  potassium  hydroxide  is 

XT^'LlS^raeobalfsoLride.  T 

is  converted  into  rose-red  cobalt  hycRoxide  Co(OH)2-  -^his  turns 
on  exposure  to  the  air  orving  to  the  »geem  , “ eJy'stSses 

diasolles  in  hot  eoneentrated  S„s  shores  feeble 

frorn  the  solution  - 

aordic  propertea  The  M d .„,„,oniacal  solution  rapidy  absorbs 
ammine  ,x  uvdroxide  carbonate,  or  nitrate  be  strongly 

oxygen  from  the  air.  If  is  formed  as  a dark 

heated  in  the  absence  of  air,  «jr  but  when  heated,  it  absorbs 

tion  of  a nickel  salt  a P q ‘ge  crates.  Unlike  ferrous  and 

Ni(OH)2— approximately  P exposure  to  the 

cobaltous  hydroxides,  this  precipi  ^ ® ‘ forming  ammines, 

air.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia  and  “L  gohd  does  not 

and,  unlike  the  corresponding  or  ’carbonate  of  nickel  be 

absorb  oxygen  from  the  air.  If  the  hy^^  is 

heated  out  of  contact  wth  ^r  P . j sesquioxide,  Ni.^Oy 

formed.  This  oxide  when  heated  m air  lorni.  nasiv 
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r'  S “ “iOs.  forming  nicketa 

§ 9-  Iron,  Cobalt,  and  Nickel  Sesquioxides. 

case  of  aluminium  hydroxide  All  OH  ) ^ 

hydroxide  is  formed.^  SeveTalS^^^^  ^ 

obtained  by  drying  the  Drecinit^r.p,  said  to  have  been 

cipitating  the  hydroxideldm  .nt  ^ temperatures,  or  by  pre- 

oeeur  inLture.^XrliLn^^^^^  spemal  conditions.  Some  of  the  hydrites 
very  nearly  with  2Fe  0 3H  6 • V ®®“P°®^tion  corresponding 

hydrosol  of  iron  oxide,  see  p ‘>53  Fen-.n  i iron,”  that  is,  a 

the  ferric  salts  are  hydroly^ar  in'am,!.  ^iy^™xide  is  a very  weak  base,  and 
occurs  in  nature  as  .SS  F®,03 

crystals  belonging  to^tlie  hexagonal’  ®rystaUizes  in  lustrous  black 
hcBmatite  isomorphous  %vith  confndum  ^ reddish  masses  of 

powder  formed  when  ferrous  sulphate  nr  n oxide  is  a roddlsh-bro^vn 
organic  salts  of  iron  are  calcined  in  ah  ^y'iroxide,  or  many 

temperature  above  about  1000°  it  denn  is  stable  at  a red  heat,  but  at 
ferric  oxide  formed  asTust  deLrild  ruCl' 

—rouge— and  as  a pigment  The  n«rf  i ^ jeweller  s polishing  powder 

upon  the  Wm™*  dopeuds 

the  size  of  the  grains  of  the  ferric  oxidi  " S *<>  determine 

hydroxide  are  basic,  and  give  rise  to  ferr;!'  u ^ fire 

Some  of  the  native  oxides^nd  tlie  n heated  with  acids, 

temperature,  dissolve  in  acids  but  slowK  ^ 

Nickelic  oxide  Ni  O —Thin  -T  • ‘ r 
nickel  nitrate  or  ca’rboimte  is  ignited  in  Tir  atTf  ^^t^  POwder  when 
hydroxide,  Ni( OH),  is  nrpoir.;fnf  i ? temperature.  Nickelic 

■ or  alkaline  hydroxide  hi  which  mcke]ic^hv*ch-°^-T  through  water 

when  a nickel  salt  is  treated  with  a solutkin  of  Tl'  ® '^®''"P®^ded  ; and  also 
oxide  and  hydroxide  do  not  appeal  to  bn  f PO"^dor.  Nickelic 

J 'With  acids,  nickeloiw  salts  and  oxvin  ^ treated 

S Thus  Ni,03  + 6HC1  = 2nS  Hh  O i n are  obtained  : 

f;  ^ = 4NiSO,  + 4H.  0 4-0  ^ . r ^ 2 ? and  2Ni,0.,  -f  4H.  SO 

manganese  dioxide.  When  ihcSc"oV?'°  ^^®'°"peroxide"like 

! IS  evolved  and  nickelous  hydroxide  is  at* tf  ammonia,  nitrogen 

^ -+  2NH3  + 03  = 2Ni(OHf,  + 0 4- N precipitated:  Ni.,03 

Cobaltic  oxide.  Co  O “ n^uJu-  ~ • r'  . 

Irnjtrate  or  carbonate  m air.  It  is  Vm.pt obtained  by  heating  cobaltons 

Stirn ’’i* oSS'o°:  7'"f  ‘rr 

[-Cobaltic  hydroxide,  Co(OH)  itt  fnn  i’  t°  redness, 

oohaltous  salt  is  tretVl  i “r.i'L!?™^  >>'“k  precipitate  ivhen  a 


cobaltons  as  a blael  

hydroxide  dmolvo  in  aeiSmmi  ™<f"  a»<i 

'Unstable  cobaltic  salts  ; these  salts  deen^*”"""  sohitions  which  contain 
cobaltous  salts  and.  oxygen  or  its  f farming 

Iiehaves  as  a feoblv  ^ equivalent.  Hence  cobaltic  oxide 


Iiehaves  as  a feebly  ba^stc  ?^dran?'  ^ence  cobaltic  oxidf 

uaanganese  dioxide  ^ ^ *‘®  P«™x>de  like  nickelic  oxide  and 
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§ 10.  The  Higher  Oxides  of  Iron,  Cobalt,  and  Nickel. 

Ferrosoferric  oxide,  Ee.^O,. -Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  occurs  free  in 
nature  in  black  octahedral  crystals  which  arc  magnetic.  It  ^h 
atnlile  oxide  and  is  formed  when  iron  or  iron  oxides  are  heated  m 
r or  Syge“  Aceordin  to  Moirson,  there  are  two  mo^fioafon.  ot 
toJrOtotoric  oxide , the  one  ie  formed  hy  heating  feme  oxide  from  3M 
to  400°  in  a current  of  hydrogen  or  carbon  monoxide ; and  the  other  by 
rltuon.  at  T hi^h  femperatore,  e.p.  the  eombuetion  or  iron  m oxygen. 
The  former  is  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  and  has  a specific  gravi  y . 

1 not  atto  bv  the  same  acid,  and  has  a specific  gravity 

?0  to  5 1 The  phenLenon  is  thus  analogous  ivith  the  general  effect 
of  hSh  temperatures  on  oxides  like  alumina,  chromic  oxide,  feme  oiade 
etc  ^Ferrosoferric  oxide  is  not  a basic  oxide  since  it  forms  a mixture  or 
feirio  and  forrous  salts  when  treated  with  acids.  It 

rcTdrth  “tr  s°f;r‘s^^ 

appear  from  the  graphic  formulie  . 


Fe=0  0< 

Ferrous  oxide 


Fe=0 
■Fe=0 
Ferric  oxide. 


„ .0— Fe=0 
Fe=0 

Ferrosoferric  oxide. 


„ ^0 — Fe=0 

Calcium  ferrite. 


j?ern-»uo  — — 

According  to  this  “ 

FetFeO,),.  T-tu,  calcium  ferrite,  CatFoO,).,,  that  is, 

with  lime  water.  formed  in  a similar  way  to  ferroso- 

chloride  heated  to  about  400  . ramhahlv  isomeric  peroxides.  If 

Peroxides.-Nickel  forms  two  probably  ^ 

nickel  oxide  is  heated  ivith  . nickelite,  Ba0.2Ni02,  is  formed. 

dark  coloured  crystalhne  mass  of  barium^^  ^^^  1 ^ hydroxide  he 

Barium  nickehte  is  decomposed  ^ hvdrosen  peroxide,  the  resulting 
suspended  in  water,  and  then  treated  w^th  hydrogen 

liquid  '®A^r2Jnstabie  solution  of  potassium  cobaltite, 

K cion's  ’ 

Kkeo;.  to  the  solution  of  ^ through  a 

Ferric  acid  and  the  lerrate  . ,vhieh  ferric  hydioxide  is 

strong  solution  of  potassium  hy  ^oxi  colour,  and  a black  powder  of 

suspended,  the  c^tes  This  appears  to  be  analogous 

potassium  ferrate,  K,FoO„  separat  . dissolves  in  water 

wth  potassium  manganate,  K,M  ^ P pared  in  dark-red 

forming  a rose-red  solution.  Ihe  salt  has  bm  P Putassiuni 

cr^Ttal!  isomorphoiis  vdth  l^ta.ssmm  sulpha^  ^ 

fSiato  is  unstable  and  its  ^ohition  readily  decompos  .^ 

i 8KOH  -f  4Fc(0H)3  + 30,  The  banum  .hat  the 

By  analogy  vdth  the  chromates  and  sulphates. 
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ferrates  are  derived  from  an  unkno^vn  ferric  acid,  H.iFeO^  ; which  in  turn 
is  derived  from  an  unknovm  ferric  anhydride,  FeOg,  analogous  with  sulphur 
and  chromic  trioxides  : 2Fe(OH)3  + lOKOH  + SCla  = 2K3Fe04  + 6KCI 
+ 811,0. 


§11.  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 

History.— The  word  “ cobalt  ” occurs  in  the  writings  of  B.  Valentine 
and  Paracelsus  to  denote  a goblin  supposed  to  haunt  a mine — from  the 
Gennan  kohald,  an  evil  spirit.  The  term  was  also  applied  to  what  were 
called  “ false  ores,”  that  is,  ores  which  did  not  give  metals  when  treated 
by  the  processes  then  in  vogue  for  the  extraction  of  the  metals.  The 
term  was  gi-adually  eonfined  to  the  minerals  used  for  colouring  glass 
blue,  and  v-hieh  are  still  used  for  making  smalt.  In  1735  Brandt  stated 
that  the  blue  colouring  principle  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a metal 
which  he  called  “ cobalt  rex,”  hence  our  “ cobalt.” 

Nickel  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  in  early  times.  In 
Europe,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  German  term 
hipfer-nickd  (false-copper)  was  applied  to  an  ore,  which,  while  possessing 
the  general  appearance  of  a copper  ore,  yet  gave  no  copper  when  treated 
by  the  general  process  then  used  for  the  extraction  of  copper.  Never- 
. theless  J;he  mineral  was  supposed  to  bo  an  ore  of  copper.  A.  F.  Cronstedt 
1751-1754,  stated  that  kupfer-nickel  contains  a metal  wliich  gives  a bro-wn’ 
not  a blue  colour,  with  glass.  Cronstedt’s  views  were  not  adopted  until 
I.  Bergman  proved  clearly  that  Cronstedt’s  “ nickel  ” was  a new  element 
m an  impure  condition. 

Occurrence.— Cc^alt  and  nickel  are  nearly  always  found  associated 
vith  one  another.  Both  elements  occur  free  in  some  meteorites.  Cobalt 
occurs  as  a minor  constituent  in  some  minerals.  It  also  occurs  combined 
as  arsenide  in  smaltite  or  cobalt  speiss,  CoAs^ ; and  as  cobaltite  or  cobalt 
glance  CoAsb.  Nickel  occurs  as  kupfemickel  or  niccolite,  NiAs  ; millerite, 
or  nickel  blende,  N.S  ; mckd  glance.,  NiAsS  ; and  gamierite,  a silicate  of 
magnesium  and  nickel,  (NiMg)H,SiO,,  found  in  New  Caledonia. 

anH  usually  worked  to  get  cobalt  salts, 

and  not  the  metal  The  ores  are  first  roasted  to  remove  arsenic  and  sulphur 
Ihe  resulting  oxides  are  digested  .vith  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 

et^  Fl^nV  sulfide  to  remove  the  copper,  lead,  antimony, 

etc.  Bleaching  powder  is  then  added  in  just  sufficient  quantity  to  oxidi^ 
the  iron,  whieh  is  then  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  chalk.  The  clear 
solution  IS  treated  with  more  bleaching  powder  to  precipitate  the  cobalt 
of  n precipitated  by  tho  addition 

current  nf  /'T'  obtained  by  reducing  the  oxide  in  a 

as  in  P li  by  reducing  the  oxide  with  aluminium  powder 

a-s  in  (joJdschmidt  s proce.ss  for  chromium.  Fig.  170 

different  methods  depending 
upon  tho  nature  of  the  ore  under  treatment.  Many  ores  are  treated  bf 

is  » suuilar  to  that  described  for  the  extraction  of  copper.  The  ore 

furni?rr 1 146,  so  as  to  oxidize  the  iron,  and 

obUinS  °«ke.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel  is  thus 

tamed.  The  two  metals  are  separated  by  an  electrolytic  process. 
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A nearly  pure  nickel  is  made  by  Mend’s  process,  which  is  based  upon 
the  formation  of  a readily  volatile  compound  of  nickel— nickel  carbonyl, 
Ni(CO)4.  The  roasted  ore  (oxides)  is  heated  in  a reducing  atmosphere  to 
about  300°  so  as  to  transform  the  oxides  to  metal.  The  resulting  mixture 
is  heated  with  carbon  monoxide  under  a pressure  of  about  15  atmospheres 
at  a temperature  of  about  100°.  The  vapours  of  the  escaping  nickel 
carbonyl  can  be  decomposed  by  heating  the  gas  to  200°  under  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  escaping  carbon  monoxide  is  used  again. 

Properties.— Cobalt  and  nickel  are  hard  white  metals,  cobalt  is  slightly 
bluer  than  nickel.  Both  metals  are  malleable  and  ductile.  Iron  is  strongly 
magnetic,  cobalt  and  nickel  are  but  feebly  magnetic ; iron  forms  EOjO^ 
when  heated  with  steam  ; nickel  and  cobalt  form  the  monoxides.  Iron 
rusts  in  moist  air,  cobalt  and  nickel  only  oxidize  very  slightly  unless  heated 
in  air.  Dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  dissolve  cobalt  and  nickel 
slowly,  whereas  iron  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  these  acids.  Cobalt  and 
nickel  are  both  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  forming  the  corresponding  nitrates 


Co(NO.,)..  and  Ni(N03)2.  . , , , » *1 

Alloys  and  Uses.— Nickel  is  much  used  for  nickel  plating  other 

metals  on  account  of  its  silvery  appearance,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
readily  tarnish  in  air.  The  nickel  is  deposited  from  a double  sulphate 
of  ammonium  and  nickel  by  a process  similar  to  that  used  for  silver  and 
sold  plating.”  Nickel  is  used  in  making  several  important  alloys:  L.g. 
German  silver  has  26  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  the  rest  copper  and  zinc  ; 
nickel  steel  is  hard  and  tough,  and  is  used  for  parts  of  machinery  design^ 
to  mthstand  continuous  wear  and  shocks,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  arm  u 
plates,  burglar-proof  safes,  etc.  Nickel  coins  contain  about  25  pei  cent. 

of  nickel,  and  75  per  cent,  of  copper. 

Cobalt  oxides  and  silicates  are  used  for  colouring  g ass,  and  pottery 
glazes,  etc.  Smalt  is  a glass  made  by  fusing  cobalt  oxide  and  sibca  and 
when  ground  it  is  used  as  a pigment.  Thmuird  s bhte  is  a blue  pigment 
made  by  calcining  a mixture  of  cobalt  oxide  v^h  alumina.  .,„i„pq 

Atomic  weights  of  cobalt  and  nickel.-Tlie  almost  identica  values 
for  the  atomic  weights  of  cobalt  and  nickel  has  attracted 
Nickel  oxalate,  cyanide,  sulphate,  chloride,  bromide  iodide,  ^ 

fnvestigated,  ;ncl  the  result  shows  ^hat  the  co^bniing  weig^^^^^  of  mckel 
(oxygon  = 16)  lies  somewhere  between  58-03  and  <>8  95, 
generally  accepted  as  the  best  representative 

the  combining  weight  lies  somewhere  between  58  7 and  ^ ^7 

is  generally  taken  to  bo  the  best  representative  value 
agree  with  the  atomic  weights  estimated  from  the  specific  heats  by  g 

and  Petit’s  approximation. 


§ 12.  The  Relationships  of  the  Members  of  the  Iron  Family. 
The  atomic  tveights  ot  the  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  group  arc  not  veiy 

srb;)^=a,oc":- 

n he  physical  and  chemical  properties.  For  example,  boron,  IR  a d 
r m TTotacsium,  39-1 ; argon,  40;  calcium  40  1 i 
and  bromine,  79-96  ; iodine,  126-97  ; tellurium,  12/-6.  f 
perties  of  the  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  family  are  summarized  in  the 
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Table  XXXII.— Physical  Properties  of  the  Iron  Family. 


Atomic  weiglit 
Specific  gravity 
Atomic  volume 
Melting  point  . 


Iron. 


Cobalt. 


Nickel. 


65-86 

7-8 

7-16 

1530° 


58-97 

8-6 

0-94 

1478° 


68-7 

8-8 

6-68 

1462° 


orrtto^drfi  "■“““O''  " foSel. 

menon  t^dth  the  other  family  groups  The  three  el"^^  a common  pheno- 
aluminium,  manganese,  and  chromium  Omough  LiUferra\es\h^^^ 
manganates,  and  the  alums) and  to  copper  tWgTnSt  ’ 


yuesnons. 

tTb'tr'’''^  procesleT  for  Cm  produc£*'T8te''ef Bessemer  and  the 
to  both  processes  ? What  is  the  “ hn^iin  r * changes  are  common 

nnportance?_IFo.ce.frr  and  M-hy  is  it  of 

of  allied  elements*!— nickel,  and  contrast  its  properties  with  those 

processes  purify*^'^telh®  whe^^h^Testone’k  Thomas-Gilchrist 

furnace  process  ? — Amherst  Coll.,  U.S.A  present  in  the  previous  blast 

8ulph^lan*!lddute8ul^^^^^^  potassium  permanganate  on  ferrous 

(6)  s'how  how  you  woicf  cLng“e*^thrproduc*t  a^^  chromium  sulphate  ? 

write  the  equation.— A mAersC  Coll.,  C7.N.A  ^ ^ ° ehromium  sulphate  and 

ferrous  “h'Sel^^lSHo^rS  iu\S^^  (f)  ferrous  sulphide  from 

Sheffield  Sctentific  School,  U.S.A.  coloui  of  the  produet  in  each  ciwe. 

steel  ?-6'/ie^cW  '-‘-en  wrought  iron  , cost  iron,  and 

chloride  Xnged7o*'^rroMchlori^^^^^  ferric  chloride  ? How  is  ferric 

^n^of  the  most  commonly  employed  substarJr^rtL^cC;^:; 
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12.  Describe  exactly  how  you  would  prepare  ferrous  sul^phate  and  fernc 
chloride  from  metallic  iron  and  also  how  you  would  prepare  ferrous  phosphate 
from  the  first,  and  ferric  oxide  from  the  second  of  these  salts  , state  the  appearance 

of  each  product. — London  Univ.  . ^ ^ t \ i.  • ^ 

13  What  are  the  chief  sources  of  nickel  ? How  can  mckel  be  obtained  free 
from  cobalt  ? For  what  purpose  does  nickel  find  employment  in  the  arte  . 
By  what  properties  are  nickel  compounds  distinguished  from  those  of  cobalt  t 

^U.^\Vhat  are,  most  probably,  the  highest  statM  of 
chromium,  iodine,  and  iron  1 Give  an  account  of  the  experimental  e\idence 

favour  of  the  views  you  support. — Board  of  Educ.  , , , i „.„„i 

16.  What  proportion  of  carbon  is  necessary  m mild  steel  and  hard  steel  ^ 
spectively,  and  what  views  are  now  held  os  to  the  condition  in  w uc  i 

existe  as  Steen  Board  equation  represent  correctly  the  ^ 

slum  ferrate  from  ferrous  ifydroxide  when  the  latter  is  ^ tttion  ^ Fe  ^ 

Tjotaasium  hydroxide,  and  chlorine  afterwards  passed  into  the  solution  h 

^ 2KOH  + 2a^^^  What  objections  can  be  urged  against 

t1ie  equation  as'describing  the  formation  of  potassium  ferrate  m this  way  ?-if. 

OMoway  statement  that  the  combimng  weight  of  hydrogen 

"’'‘iT&sS'tSh”'!!  proMicI  d.Wl.,  the  pr.p.t.lion  of  pme 

epeim.?.  ” the  foltame  ..to  ,-(«>  Crrou.  SSe.- 

mercuric  chloride  from  cinnabar,  (c)  banum  nitrate  from  barium  ctUonae 
Board  of  Educ. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


The  Oxygen  Compounds  of  Nitrogen 

§ I.  Sodium  and  Potassium  Nitrates. 

Potassium  and  sodium  nitrate  are  two  important  salts.  The  former  is 
also  caUed  “nitre”  and  “saltpetre.”  The  word  “nitre”  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  nitrum  or  mitrum,  thence  the  Greek  words  nitron  or  natron 
meaning  “ soda,”  while  saltpetre  is  a coiTuption  of  the  Latin  sal  pelrce— 
salt  of  the  rock.”  The  salt  designated  by  these  two  terms  is  very 
different  from  rock  salt,  and  from  soda.  Sodium  nitrate  is  often  called 
soda  nitre  ” or  “ Ghih  saltpetre,”  to  distinguish  it  from  “ potash  nitre  ” 
or  saltpetre  proper. 

Crystallization  of  the  two  nitrates.— Potassium  nitrate  forms 


Fig.  178.- 


-Potassium  Nitrate  (left)  and  Sodium  Nitrate  (right)  Crystals. 


hexagonal  prisms  (rhombic  system),  and  sodium  nitrate  rhombohedn 
(trigonal  system)  crystals.  The  crystals  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  178,  whei 
the  salts  have  been  crystallized  on  a slip  of  glass  and  photog’raphe 
under  the  microscope.  Ideal  crystals  are  illustrated  by  the  outlin 
drawings.  It  is  really  interesting  to  watch  the  crystallization  of  a dro 
o waim,  shghtly  supersaturated  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  on  a glas 
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slip  under  the  microscope.  Crystallization  starts  at  the  edges.  Here, 
rhombic  crystalline  plates  (left,  Fig.  178),  resembling  aragonite  (Fig.  130), 
are  first  formed ; these  are  quickly  followed  by  needle-like  rhombohcdral 
(trigonal)  crystals  which  are  in  reality  isomorphous  with  the  crystals  of 
sodium  nitrate  (right.  Fig.  178).  As  a matter  of  fact,  both  forms  of 
crj^stals  appear  in  the  photograph  (left.  Fig.  178).  Immediately  the 
rhombohedral  crystals  touch  the  rhombic  crj'stals,  the  latter  lose  their 
sharp  outhnes,  and  needle-like  rhombohedra  sprout  forth  on  all  sides. 
Hence,  potassium  nitrate  is  dimorphous.  Tlie  rhombic  cry'stals  are  stable 
above,  and  unstable  below  129° ; and  conversely,  the  rhombohedral 
crystals  are  unstable  above,  and  stable  below  129°.  Hence,  129°  is  a 
transition  temperature : 

logo 

Rotas,  nitrate^j^^^^^j^  Rotas,  nitrate^, 

Both  potassium  and  sodium  nitrates  are  soluble  in  water ; and, 
although  sodium  nitrate  is  more  soluble  than  potassium  nitrate  at 

ordinary  temperatures,  the  reverse  is 
true  at  100°.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
solubihty  curves — Fig.  179 — (grams  of 
salt  per  100  grams  of  solvent)  from  0° 
to  100°.  Sodium  nitrate  is  somewhat 
deliquescent,  that  is,  it  becomes  damp  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  used  for  some  purposes  for 
which  potassium  nitrate  is  applicable. 
Rotassium  nitrate  does  not  dehquesce 
under  the  same  conditions.  Sodium 
nitrate  is  much  cheaper  and  more  plenti- 
ful than  the  potassium  salt. 

The  occurrence  of  sodium  nitrate. — 
Large  quantities  of  sodium  nitrate  occur  in  the  rainless  zone  on  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America— -Reru,  Bolivia,  Chili.  The  salt  occurs  m 
large  flat  basins  between  the  ridges  on  the  Tarapacca  plateau.  Rg-  180 
represents  a diagrammatic  cross  section  through  a “ nitre  basin  ” which 
will  give  a rough  idea  how  soda  nitre  occurs : There  is  first  a 2 or  3 
inch  surface  layer  of  grey  sand  and  pebbles.  Tlie  surface  itself  is  almost 

devoid  of  vegetation.  Below 
the  surface  is  a 1 to  5 ft. 
layer  of  similar  material 
cemented  together  with  clay 
and  salt  and  sodium  nitrate. 
Tliis  stuff  is  called  by  the 
natives  “ costra.”  Below  the 
“ costra  ” is  a white  stratum 
of  massive  nitre-bearing  rock,  1 to  5 ft.  thick,  wliich  is  called  by  the 
natives  “ caliche.”  Below  the  caliche  is  a layer  of  sochum  chloride,  etc  , 
resembling  costra  ; a layer  of  clay  and  loam  ; and  finally  the  bed  rock 
shale,  or  limestone,  or  other  rock  which  may  be  there  outciopped.  Cost  a 
is  a kind  of  low  grade  nitre  rock  or  caliche  running  5 to  12  per  cent, 
sodium  nitrate;  the  caliche  inns  18  to  25  per  cent.,  and 
cases  50  or  60  per  cent,  sodium  nitrate— the  average  luns  20  to  30  p 


/SO 

Sofub/fity- 

Fio.  179. — Solubility  Curves  ot 
Sodium  and  Potassium  Nitrates. 


Fig.  180. — Geological  Section  of  Nitre  Bed 
'Diagram  matic) . 
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ifferenl  surface,  and  naturally  vary  a little  in 

nitrate.-The  caliche  is  mined  by  boring 
covn  to  the  lowest  stratum.  The  bore  is  enlarged  and  charged  with 

60  up  the  nitre  bod  within  a 

to  the  "i?nel  f Plosion.  The  caliche  is  sorted  out  and  transported 

to  the  leaching  works.  1 he  caliche  is  extracted  with  water  and  the 
solution  IS  recrj-stallized  so  as  to  separate  the  sodium  nitrate’ from  the 

sochuTToS'“^r''*'®^^^  sulphates, 

sochum  lodate,  sodium  perchlorate,  insoluble  matter,  etc.  Commercia 

sodium  lodate  which  accumulates  in  the  mother  liquid  is  used  for  the 

nitre-’  wl^ 

-t  ttaftiLl  iS  wUr-r;”.'"  SUssfurt  de^S 

solution  Sodium  ^'atei,  is  poured  into  the  sodium  nitrate 

tate;  kciV  NaNOg  4l^aCI +TnO^‘''^  Tr  P"’®°'P'- 

^-lotlier  liquid  is  ^evYp^rt^^d^to^^t  hS 

■ to  recoVt^ sotrjf'th^  The  sodium  chloride  is  washed  ^vith  vvater 

rr i^^SrSr ^sst;£ 

from  the  solution  ciystallizes 

' wh“h  t sth^l,-!  r P^^'^fi'^dbyreciystallization  from  boiling  water 
^g'Sukr-"^  «>Tstals  may  be  smaU  and 

‘&dHr-“ 

§ 2.  Nitre  Plantations. 

Ihe^loS^s ■‘‘"T"- 

5r..r,^  f ‘rrs 

« derived  from  vL„„  dUl  , ^ “SeMted  that  the  nittogoe 

iK: 

solved.  gn  of  the  deposits  has  not  been  satisfactorily 

amS;  S“mmon?umt?'‘^®’  stables, 

bacteria.  If  the  soil  be  produced  by  the  action  of  certain 

'^he  exposed  surface  The  sLr!7’  appears  on 

The  erede  „it„  ea,.’  he  PulVht™ltra„7:;lr,L^^^^ 
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The  white  efflorescence  sometimes  seen  on  the  walls  of  stables, etc.,  is  some- 
times, not  always,  duo  to  the  formation  of  nitrates  in  this  way. 

The  first  stage  in  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  is  due  to  the 
action  of  certain  bacteria.  Ammonia  and  ammonium  compounds  are 
formed  along  ivith  other  gases  which  produce  the  characteristic  odour 
of  putrefaction.  The  next  stage  in  the  process  of  decomposition  is  duo 
to  the  action  of  a special  bacterium-the  nitrous  ferment-iv^ich  converts 
the  ammonia  into  nitrous  acid  ; 3NH3  + 6O.3  — SH^O  + SHNOj.  Ano 
bacterium— the  nitric  ferment— transforms  the  nitrous  into  mtric  acid . 
2HNO.  -f  0.  = 2HNO...  By  the  agency  of  these  three  types  of  bacteria, 
the  soil  is  constantly  receiving  fresh  supplies  of  nitrates  necessary  for  the 
groivth  of  plants,  and  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter 
present  in  the  soil.i  The  free  acids  are  not  really  present  in  the  soil  because 
Hie  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  present  interact  with  the  aoi^  producing 
the  nitrates  and  nitrites.  It  is  owing  to  these  reactions  that  water,  con- 
taminated by  drainage  from  surface  sod,  contains  nitrates. 

In  the  hot  drv  countries  of  the  East,  India,  Persia,  Arabia  etc.,  parti- 
cularlv  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  where  urine  and  other  orgamc 
matters  find  their  way  into  the  soil  owing  to 

disposal,”  the  process  of  nitrification  goes  on  rapidly.  The  ^d  is  ex 
Sted  ;vith  wlr  every  few  yeers,  end  the  mtrato. 
potassium  nitrate,  are  extracted  as  indicated 

the  soil  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges  (Bengal)  is  called  Beiigal  satlpctre 

sufficient  nitre  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  This 

stniction  of  nitre  beds  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  B^vhe^^the 

French  ports  were  throivn  open,  after  these  ''vars.  ;„,^orted  more 
ffltre  in  France,  was  abandoned  because  it  could  be  imP^d  more 

SSpiriron.  Indin.  The  process  is 

Sweden.  Soil  rich  in  humus,  dung,  or  ammal  offal  is  piled  into  P 
clebris  from  buildings,  «-vith  lime,  or  W 
are  protected  from  ram  by  sheds.  A system  ^ P 

distribute  the  liquid  evorctions  “'“'“gXe  it fn  vldte  lilnr  of  nitre 
piled  mass  is  caUed  a nitre  plantation.  ®efore  § , regularly, 

“ grows  ” on  the  -windward  face  t.he  pi  • resulting  calcium 

and  leached  as  indicated  above.  If  A additioi/of  wood 

nitrate  is  converted  into  potassium  nitrate  by  the  addition 

ashes — potassium  carbonate 


§ 3.  The  Nitrogen  Cycle. 


All  living  matter.  ^ ‘’ttt 

aiderublo  quantities  of  combined  “‘"g  f 3 organic  matter 

for  the  groivth  of  living  orgamsms.  Durmg  tbe  aecay  g 
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through  tho  agency  of  bacteria,  part  of  the  mtrogen  finds  its  way  back 
. to  tlie  atmosphere,  and  part  parses  directly  into  the  soil  to  be  absorbed 
by  plants.  Ammals  cannot  assimilate  free  nitrogen,  ajnd  they  are  accord- 
nigly  dependent  upon  the  plants  for  their  supply.  Nor  can  plants  usually 
obtain  their  mtrogen  direct  from  the  atmosphere.  Most  plants  get  their 
nitropn  from  the  soil  where  it  is  present  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  ammonium 
or  other  complex  compounds.  The  organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  attacked 
by  bacteria  of  various  kinds,  and  part  is  converted  into  nitrates  and  part 
into  free  mtrogen.  A certain  amount  is  brought  back  from  the  atmosphere 
during  a ram  storm,  where  it  has  been  oxidized  into  ammonium  nitrate  bv 
electric  discharges.  But  these  supplies  of  available  nitrogen  do  not  suffice 
to  maintain  the  fei-tility  of  cultivated  soils.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
make  good  tho  constant  draining  of  the  available 
nitrogen  by  the  cultivated  plants.  This  is  done 
by  allowing  nitrogenous  organic  matter — manures — 
to  decay  on  the  soil,  or  to  add  a mixture — fertilizer 
— containing  available  nitrogen. 

Some  plants,  principally  the  leguminos^peas, 
beans,  clover,  lupins,  etc.— appear  to  live  in  a kind 
of  partnership— symbiosis  (from  the  Greek  aw  (syn), 
wth  ; ${wais  (biosis),  living)— ivith  certain  bacteria.’ 

The  bacteria  appear  to  live  as  guests  in  nodules  on 
the  rootlets  of  their  host,  and  probably  also  in  the 
neighbouring  soil.  The  nodules  on  the  rootlets  of 
a Phaseohus  (bean)  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  181. ^ 

The  symbiotic  bacteria  convert  the  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  into  a form  available  as  food  for  the 
plant  on  which  they  live. 

The  processes  involved  in  the  circulation  of  nitrogen  in  nature  may  be 
summarized  in  the  scheme  : ^ O'  uo 


Fie.  181. — Nodules  on 
Root  of  Bean  Plant. 


Ammoniacal  ferment,  nitrates,  etc. 


Riving  plants 


fFree  atmo-^ 

f— ^ j spheric  M 

' nitrogen  3 

The  idea  has  been  expressed  in  a more  romantic  way.  To-day  a 
mtrogen  atom  may  be  throbbing  in  the  cells  of  the  meadow  grass  : to - 
morrow  It  may  be  pulsating  through  tho  tissues  of  a living  animal.  Tho 
I nitrogen  atom  afterwards  may  rise  from  decaying  animal  refuse,  and 
° regions  of  tho  atmosphere  where  it  may  bo  yoked 

i^th  oxygen  in  a flash  of  lightning  and  return  as  plant  food  to  the  soil 

bv  absorbed  from  tho  atmosphere 

by  the  soil,  and  there  rendered  available  for  plant  food  by  the  action 
^mbiotic  bacteria.  Thus  each  nitrogen  atom  has  doubtless  undergone  a 
nevcr-ccasmg  cycle  of  changes  through  countless  a3ons  of  time.  ^ 

Obtained  from  Mr.  A.  Flatters,  Manchester. 
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§ 4.  The  Fixation  of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen. 

The  fertility  of  cultivated  fields  and  gardens  is  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  combined  nitrogen  added  as  manure  or  fertilizer.  Of  course, 
cultivated  plants  require  fertilizers  containing  other  elements — parti- 
cularly phosphorus,  and  potassium — but  nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive. 
The  development  of  agriculture  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  cheap 
production  of  available  nitrogen.  Although  in  1873,  the  nitre  beds  of 
Chili  and  Peru  extended  over  550,000,000  square  miles,  and  were  estimated 
to  contain  four  million  tons  per  square  mile,  yet  the  consumption  is  so  great 
that  it  was  predicted  the  beds  would  be  exhausted  in  less  than  a centuiy. 
Most  of  the  sodium  nitrate  is  employed  as  a fertilizer  for  wheat,  etc. 
Since  the  comparatively  small  store  available  promises  soon  to  be  de- 
plenished, it  is  obviously  necessary  to  exploit  other  means  of  supplying 
farmers  with  the  fertilizers  they  require.  The  nitre  plantations  do  not  give 
a large  enough  yield.  F.  Nobbe  and  L.  Hiltner,  in  1896,  sold  cultures 
of  the  “nitrogen-fixing”  bacteria  under  the  name  “ nitragen”  for  inocu- 
lating, the  soil.  The  results  have  been  fairly  satisfactory  for  certain 

crops  when  peptones  and  glucose 
were  added  to  the  water  in  which  tlio 
nitrifying  bacteria  are  distributed  for 
spreading  on  the  soil. 

There  are  at  present  three 
promising  methods  for  the  conver- 
sion, or  “ fixation  ” of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  in  a form  available  for 
plant  food.  (1)  By  heating  calcium 
carbide  in  dry  nitrogen  whereby  it 
Fig.  182.— Cavendish’s  Experiment,  converted  into  calcium  cyanamide 

(q.v.) ; (2)  the  direct  synthesis  of  ammonia  from  its  elements  (q.v.) ; and 
(3)  the  direct  oxidation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  absorption  of  the 
resulting  oxides  in  water  or  alkaline  solutions.  , . • 

J.  Priestley  (1779)  first  noticed  that  an  acid  is  formed  when  electric 
sparks  are  sent  through  the  air,  but  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
acidity  was  due  to  carbonic  acid.  H.  Cavendish  (1785)  proved  that  the 
product  of  the  action  is  nitric  acid.  In  Cavendish’s  experiment,  the  air 
was  confined  over  mercury  in  the  bend  of  a A-shaped  tube.  The  open 
ends  of  the  tube  dipped  under  mercury  contained  in  separate  glassy 
(Fig  182)  A series  of  sparks  was  sent  from  an  eleetrical  machine  through 
the  air  confined  in  the  tube.  After  the  action,  the  gas  turned  blue  litmus 
red  gave  a turbidity  with  lime  water,  was  absorbed  by  potassium  hydroxide, 
etc’  In  fine  the  product  of  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide  upon  the 
air 'after  sparking,  was  nitre.  W.  Crookes  (1892)  showed  that  air  can  be 
burned  to  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  in  a powerful  electric  arc  ; and  Siemens 
and  Halske  (1902)  burnt  the  nitrogen  by  passing  air  through  a chamber 
containing  an  electric  arc  spread  over  as  great  a surface  as  possib  0 
bv  means  of  an  electro-magnet.  Their  apparatus  is  shomi  diagra.nmati- 
callv  in  Fig.  183.  The  conditions  of  the  reaction  have  been  studied  by 
W.  Nernst  (1906),  and  F.  Haber  (1907).  Nitric  oxide  is  formed  by  the 
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^ oSa  ^ nitrogen  and  oxygen  at  high  temperatures  : N„  + 0, 
= 2X0  The  reaction  is  endothermal.  The  higher  the  tempeLture! 
tlie  greater  the  amount  of  nitric  oxide  formed  when  the  systL  is  in 
e^uhbrium.  Thus,  ^vith  a mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  m^n  anS 


Temperature 
Nitric  oxide 


1811° 

0-37 


2033°  2195°  3000°  3200° 

0 64  0‘997  4'6  5-00  per  cent. 


Tlie  reac^on  is  veiy  rapid.  A few  seconds  suffice  for  the  system  to 
assume  equilibrium.  Hence  if  the  reaction  is  not  to  be  reversed,  o^ng 
to  the  dissociataon  of  nitric  oxide,  the  system,  after  heating,  must  bf 
cooled  very  rapidly  as  was  the  case  vdth  hydrogen  peroxide  and  ozone! 
Experiment  shows  that  the  cooling  of  the  gases  to  about  700°  suffices  to 
make  the  back  action  (dissociation  of  nitric  oxide)  negligibly  small 

ally  toThrfix!timi  commerci- 

ally  to  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Birkeland  and  Eyde’s  may 

be  taken  as  typical  It  is  used  in  Norway.  Other  schemes  are  in  use  in 

the  United  States,  Italy,  etc.  K.  Birkeland  and  S.  Eyde  (1905)  produce 

c high  voltage  arc  between  two  electrodes  consisting  of  copper  tubes 

thiough  vjch  a current  of  cold  water  is  continually  flowing  ^^In  order 

Ito  spread  the  flame  over  as  great  an  area  as  possible,  an  electromaenet  is 

iSr^fe, 


Magnet. 


Air  and  NQ 


Fio.  183.— Siemens  and  Halske’s  Experiment. 


The  effect  of  the  magnet 
; is  to  spread  the  flame  on 
(One  electrode  until  the 
c current  is  reversed ; a new 
t flame  then  starts  on  the 
'Opposite  electrode.  The 
ccurrent  alternates  every 
second,  and  the  general 
r result  is  an  intensely  hot 
:disc  of  flame — “ electric 

diameter.  The  flame  is  enclosed  in  a special  brick-lined 
'S  fl^ie""  T1 ""  P""®^  botli  sides  of  the  disc 

ga»,  oo„t.i„i„7b:Uv°ee„"‘;'L“ 

he  nTtr  H «^idation  eha„!bev  where 

;2NO  i 0.  nitrogen  peroxide, 

‘vanrint  1 1 oxidcs  form  calcium  nitrate ; the  solution  is 

mbvXou^'rl''  ”7  ",  This  Xoru^sia,,.  sallpelre  is  almost 

orednn»ri  of  the  growth  of  this  indiustry,  115  tons  wore 

oroduced  in  1909?''''^  ^^2,590  were 
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§ 5.  Nitric  Acid — Preparation. 


Molecular  weight,  HNO3  = 63-02.  Melting  point,  -47°  ; boiling  point,  86°  at 
760  mm.  pressure.  Specific  gravity  at  0°,  1-66. 

History. — Nitric  acid  was  probably  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Geber  says  that  he  made  it  by  distilling  copperas  wnth  saltpetre  and  alum ; 
and  J.  R.  Glauber  (1650)  made  it  by  distilling  a mixture  of  nitre  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  A.  L.  Lavoisier  (1776)  proved  that  nitric  acid  is  a compound 
of  oxygen,  and  H.  Cavendish  (1784-85)  demonstrated  that  it  is  formed 
by  sparking  nitrogen  vath  moist  oxygen.  J.  L.  Gay-Lussac  (1816)  found 
the  ratio  of  hydrogen  : oxygen  : nitrogen  corresponded  with  H.2O.N2O5. 

Preparation  of  nitric  acid. — When  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate  is 
mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  no  obtrusive  sign  of  chemical  action 
occurs,  although  it  can  be  proved  that  a reversible  change  has  taken  place 
so  that  the  sodium  is  distributed  between  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
If  a mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  nitrate  he  heated  to 
about  130°,  nitric  acid,  HNOg,  is  volatiluzcd.  Tire  reaction  is  represented : 


NaNO,  + H..SO^  ^ NaHS04  -f  HNO3 

The  two  salts  sodium  nitrate  and  sodium  hydrogen  sulphate  are  not 
volatile : the  nitric  acid,  HNO3,  boils  at  86°  ; and  the  sulphuric  acid  at 

330°.  Hence  on  warm- 

Cotd^mter.  ing  to  about  100°,  the 
nitric  acid  is  volatilized 


Fume 


Fig.  184. — Preparation  of  Nitric  Acid. 


^ and  the  state  of  equi- 
librium  of  the  solution 
is  disturbed ; in  con- 
sequence,  the  sodium 
nitrate  is  all  decom- 
posed. If  the  tempera- 
ture be  higher,  normal 
sodium  sulphate  is 
formed  and  less  sul-  , 
phuric  acid  is  needed 
for  a given  yield  of  . 
nitric  acid ; 2NaNC>3 

+ H2SO4  = Na„S04  4-  ■ 

2HNO3.  But  appre-  j 
ciable  quantities  of  < 


the  nitric  acid  are  decomposed  at  the  higher  temperature. 

^ The  acid  can  be  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  means  of  the  apparatiw 
illustrated  in  Fig.  184.  This  explains  itself.  All  rubber  and  cork  stoppe 
aS  comiections  must  be  avoided  because  the  acid  rapidly  attacks  orpmo 
iw  Thrretort  is  charged  vith  the  sodium  nitrate  and  siilphurio 
S heatS  fumes  appear  aud  the  distillate  is  mom 

oriesrooloiired  brown  because  of  the  solution  of  the  red  coloured  gas  in 
V q’be  bro^vnish-red  gas  is  a product  of  the  decompositioi 

T^lSirreoEtedS  a^ »te  down  which  a stream 
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of  water  trickles.  Tlie  object  is  to  recover  the  nitrogen  peroxide  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid.  The  retort  has  an  exit  pipe  from 
which  the  sodium  sulphate  can  be  run  when  the  action  is  over.  To 
reduce  the  amount  of  nitrogen  peroxide  formed  during  the  decomposition 
of  the  nitric  acid  by  heat,  the  stills  are  often  worked  under  a reduced 
pressure  so  that  the  acid  may  come  oflf  at  as  low  a temperature  as  possible. 

Purification  of  nitric  acid. — Tlie  nitric  acid  so  obtained  contains  some 
chlorine  and  iodine  derived  from  the  chlorides  and  iodides  associated  with 
the  nitre.  Some  sodium  sulphate,  sulphuric  acid,  and  iron  are  also  carried 
over  into  the  receiver.  NTtrogen  peroxide  is  also  present  as  indicated 
above.  To  purify  the  acid,  it  is  distilled  in  glass  retorts,  and  the  first 
fraction  which  come  over  is  put  on  one  side  as  crude  acid  containing 
volatile  chlorine  compounds.  When  the  distillate  gives 
no  precipitate  with  a dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the 
receh'er  is  changed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid 
IS  distilled  off.  The  residue  in  the  retort  contains  the 
sulphates,  iodine  and  iron. 

TTie  acid  can  be  redistiUed  from  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  remove  all  the  water ; and  the  nitrogen  peroxide 
can  be  removed  by  passing  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxide  through 
the  warm  acid  until  it  is  colour- 
. less. 

Fuming  nitric  acid  is  brovm 
i in  colour ; it  is  nitric  acid  with  a 
(considerable  amount  of  nitrogen 
1 peroxide  in  solution.  It  can  be 
imade  by  distilUng  nitric  acid 
iwith  a little  starch.  The  starch 
I reduces  some  of  the  nitric  acid  to 

rnitrogen  peroxide  which  is  86. — Decomposition  of  Nitric 

a absorbed  by  the  distillate. 


ffor  Js  one  of  the  common  acids.  It  is  used  as  a solvent 

r.itr«^®  1 r ® f the  manufacture  of 

■nitrates  used  for  photography  [AgNOa]  5 pyrotechny  [Ba(NOA„  Sr(NO  ) 

S'^dw^h  P”''",*'"®  [Pt)(N03)J,  etc.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture 
eorh  f ®^P  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  and  in  metallurgy,  etc.  A 

Ss  at  lou"t  S'?  fh  commercial  acid 

-eeijs  at  about  3fd.  per  lb.,  and  the  pure  at  4frf.  per  lb. 


§ 6.  The  Properties  of  Nitric  Acid. 


It  "'o’hle  liquid  which  fumes  strongly  in  air. 

^t  has  a peculiar  smell.  The  pure  acid  is  hygroscopic  and  raiiidly  absorbs 
f^oisture  from  the  air.  It  nrixes  in  all  proportions  with  watev  f anS^  L 
ind^th?^'' sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid  contracts  when  mixed  with  water 
.1(1  the  mixture  nsos  in  temperature.  The  greatest  contraction  is  said 

utri;  Tcirboils  It  120-^=  solution  containing  68  per  cent,  of 

cl  boils  at  120  5 , more  concentrated  solutions,  and  also  more 
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dilute  solutions,  boil  at  lower  temperatures.  A more  dilute  solution  loses 
water  on  boiling,  and  a more  concentrated  solution  loses  acid  on  boibng 
until  68  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  of  constant  boiling  point  distils  unchanged. 
This  is  the  concentrated  nitric  acid  of  commerce.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  constant  boiling  acid  at  15°  is  1'414. 

Decomposition  of  nitric  acid. — A certain  amount  of  acid  is  decomposed 
during  the  distillation  : 4HNO3  = 4NO2  + 2HoO  + O2.  This  decom- 
position commences  below  68°.  At  higher  temperatures  the  decomposition 
is  very  marked.  For  instance,  if  the  concentrated  acid  be  allowed  to  fall 
drop  by  drop  into  a quartz  flask  containing  fragments  of  calcined  pumice- 
stone  heated  in  an  apparatus  fitted  as  shown  in  Fig.  185,  the  red  vapours 
evolved  can  be  condensed  in  a freezing  mixture  to  a brownish  liquid  (NOj), 
and  a colourless  gas — oxygen — collects  in  the  gas  jar.  Nitric  acid  vapour 
also  decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  light,  nitrogen  peroxide  is  formed 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  acid  giving  it  a yellow  colour. 

Hydrates  of  nitric  acid.  — F.  W.  Kiister  and  R.  Krcmann’s  (1904) 
freezing  curve  for  mixtures  of  nitric  acid  and  water.  Fig.  186,  shows  the 
existence  of  two  hydrates ; HNO3.3H2O  and  HNO3.H0O,  see  p.  437.  The 

first-iramed  hydrate  separates  in  trans- 
parent crystals,  melting  at  — 18'2° ; 
and  the  latter  in  opaque  crystals 
melting  at  —38°.  Another  hydrate, 
HNO3.2H2O,  is  reported,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  stable  under  the 
conditions  of  this  experiment. 

With  the  notation  employed  in 
discussing  the  periodic  acids,  the  acid 
N(0H)5,  should  be  called  orthonitric 
acid  ; NO(OH)3,  mesonitric  acid  ; and 
N02(0H),  metanitric  acid.  The  last 
alone  is  known  \vith  any  degree  of  pro- 
bability. The  hydrate  HNO3.2H2O  has  , 
been  referred  to  orthonitric  acid,  and  HKO3.H2O  to  mesonitric  acid,  but 
these  compounds  are  not  polybasic  acids,  and"  it  is  therefore  doubtful  if 
the  hydrates  of  nitric  acid  can  be  interpreted  in  this  way. 

Action  on  organic  compounds.— Nitric  acid  is  extremely  corrosive, 
and  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  skin  causes  painful  sores.  The 
dilute  acid  stains  the  skin  yellow  or  bro^vn,  probably  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  xanthoproteic  acid.  If  strong  nitric  acid  be  poured  on  sawdust, 
the  mass  often  bursts  into  flame.  If  a dish  of  fuming  nitric  acid  be  placed 
in  a basin  in  the  bottom  of  a glass  cylinder,  and  a little  turpentine  bo 
added  from  a pipette,  the  turpentine  will  burst  into  flame.  Glovdng 
charcoal  continues  to  burn  when  plunged  into  the  acid.  With  organic 
compounds,  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
NO2  radicle,  and  water  is  formed.  For  instance,  cellulose  or  cotton. 
C|2H2oO,o,  becomes  nitrocellulose  or  gun  cotton,  Ci.,H,^0|Q(N02)ii; 
glycerol,  C..H,,(OH)3,  becomes  nitroglycorol,  C3Hs(0N02)3,  which  is  the 
active  agent  in  dynamite ; and  phenol,  CeHr.OH,  becomes  picric  acid, 
CuH„(OH)(NO.,)3,  which  is  the  active  agent  in  melinite. 

Oxidizing  “action  of  nitric  acid.— In  consequence  of  the  great  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ease  with  which  it 


Fio.  186. — Freezing  Curves  of 
Nitric  Acid  and  Water. 
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is  decomposed,  we  should  expect  nitric  acid  to  be  a strong  oxidizing  agent. 
It  IS  so.  Sulphur  IS  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid;  e.g.  S + 2HNO.,  = H,SO,  + 
phosphorus  to  phosphoric  acid,  iodine  to  iodic  acid,  arseni- 
antimony  to  antimonic  oxide,  ferrous  to  ferric 
H ; 1 u '''  sulphides-iron,  lead,  etc.-are  oxidized  by  nitric 

acid  to  sulphates:  2FeS,  + IOHNO3  = iX(SO,).,  + H„SO,  + lONO  + 4H„0. 

regia.— A mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids— say,  in  the 
J^in^Vorve'^fh'^  ^ volumes  of  the  former  per  one  volume  of  the^latter— 

for  tWs  nit  “ ® platinum.  Hence  the  alchemists  term 

m'-xture  aqua  regta— the  kingly  water— because  it  dissolves  the 
vey  lung  of  metals,  gold.  The  mixture  becomes  coloured  at  about  10° 
aid  30°;  the  action  is  quite  vigorous  about  90°! 

S If  ^ f hydrochloric  acids  distils  over 

Se  hldiodi  oTi  Th  Tu  to  bo  dno  to  the  oxidation  of 

the  hj^oclilonc  acid  by  the  nitric  acid  whereby  chlorine  is  formed  and 

HNG  1 3m ^ attacks  Jegold  or  platinum.  Goldschmidt’s  equation  is  : 
HNG3  + 3HU  = 2H.0  + NOCl  + corresponding  with  the  fact  tint 
soi^  mtrosyl  chlorid^NOCl-is  fornicd  at  the  same  Z1 
oxidizing  properties  of  aqua  regia  over  nitric  acid  are  generally  attrfbuSl 
to  the  presence  of  the  free  chlorine.  The  action  on  metallic  suMiidl  Mb 
^represented ; 3MS  + 6HC1  + 2HNO3  = 4H,0  + 2NO  + 3MCI  + 3S 

metals.— The  purest  acid  does  not  attack  carbonates  nor 

acid  nit  melllild’tl^e  o^^o^um,  but  sodium  takes  fire  in  the 

nitric  acid  I^d  for  carbonates  are  vigorously  attacked  by  ordinary 

imc  acid,  and  for  this  reason  the  old  alchemists  called  it  aaua  forlis— 

.Itrate  'HgfNO  l 1 ^be  acid  produce!  mercuric 

f%NO;.  titrate, 

estate.”  The  aefinn  I!  ^ "i'^kel,  see  “Passive 

The  action  of  nitric^lil^'**^tn'^'’^  nitric  acidalone. 

!:because  thTmaL  relcti  1 i metals  generally,  is  someivhat  complex, 
consecutive  reactions  Tlipc,*^  complicated  by  side  or  concun-ent,  and  by 
:inetal  under  consideration  not  only  upon  the  particular 

temperature,  and  the  the  acid,  the 

lating  in  the  solution  Fnr  ' i be  pi oducts  of  the  reaction  accumu- 
coppfr,  and  r ^bute  nitric  acid  acts  upon 

'3Cu  + 8HNO.  = 3CufNO  i 4-  oJr oxide,  arc  formed  : 

'Oecumulates  in  the  solution  nitrn  ^ ^ copper  nitrate 

foundinapnreciSle  l l n ’ “^rous  oxide  and  even  nitrogen  may  be 
rtith  concentrated  nitriV  I c,mong  the  products  of  the  reaction  ; again, 
duct  of  the  reaction:  Cu  + ?HNoirijNT;'^+ 

. nU  + xN  3O , but  with  a more  concentrated  acid,  ammoni! 

2 L 
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2HNO3  + [8H]  = 5H,,0  + N.p 
2HNO3  + [lOH]  = 6H.p  n N2 
2HNO3  + hoH]  = 6H3O  + 2NH3 


may  bo  formed:  4Zn  9HNO3  — 4Zn(N03)2  4-  SH.P  -1-  NH3.  The 
ammonia,  of  course,  reacts  with  some  of  the  nitric  acid  to  form  ammonium 
nitrate.  Iron  filings  or  a copper-zinc  couple  in  the  presence  of  a little 
sulphuric  acid  reduces  dilute  nitric  acid  to  ammonia. 

The  mechanism  of  the  reaction. — Some  consider  that  the  first  product 
of  the  reaction  is  a nitrate  of  the  metal  and  nascent  hydrogen : Cu  + 
2HNO3  = Cu(N03).,  [2HJ.  The  nascent  hydi'ogen  is  then  supposed 

to  reduce  the  nitric  acid  to  nitrous  acid.  With  some  metals,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  nitric  acid  proceeds  much  further,  say  through  the  stages : 
N0.,->HN02->N0->N.p->N.3->NH3.  Free  hydrogen  is  seldom 
evolved  because  it  is  so  rapidly  oxidized  by  the  nitric  acid.  However, 
free  hydrogen  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  manganese,  and  on  magnesium.  The  reducing  actions  indicated  above 
can  bo  represented  symbolically  : 

2HNO.,  + [2H]  = 2H.,0  + 2NO2 ; 

2HNO.,  + [4H]  = 2H2O  -f  2HN0.2 , 

2HNO3  + [6H]  = 4H  ,0  -f  2NO  ; 

Some  believe  that  the  acid  first  oxidizes  the  metal  to  the  oxide,  e.g.  3Cu 
2HNO.,  = 3CuO  + HoO  + 2NO  ; and  that  the  oxide  then  dissolves  m 
the  acid  to  form  the  nitrate  ; CuO  + 2HNO3  = (M(N03).2  + 2 • 

differences  of  opinion  can  reasmmUy  he  entertained,  it  follows  that  mr 
knowledge  of  the  facts  is  incomplete,  and  mare  experimental  work  is 
The  metals  copper,  silver,  mercury,  and  bismuth,  have  no 
action  on  cold  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  reduce  mtric  acid  by  the  action  of  nascen 
hvdrogen  V.  H.  Veley  (1890)  proved  that  these  metals  have  no  action 
on  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  unless  a trace  of  nitrous  acid  or 
oxide  is  present.  Nitrous  acid  may  be  present  m the  nitric  acid  as  an 
impurity  r it  may  be  formed  by  the  incipient  decomposition  of  mtiic  acid 
ZZ  if  is  warmil , or  it  may  bo  formed  in  the  amd  ^7, 
duced  by  local  currents  of  electricity  set  up  by 

r loeal  Ltion  ”).  Once  the  action  has  started,  the  evolution  of  mtuc 
oxide,  and  the  formation  of  nitrate  proceed  quiekly. 

S S ibi  a.  a Ulytic 

The  distillate  separates  into  two  layers.  Decant  the  oppor Y 

S^aStf  P^mt^he^ 

at  as  low  a temperature  as  possible,  and  agam  rhombic  crystals 

the  mother  liquid.  By jeatmg  Sr»"t’«-  The 

or  six-sided  prisms  melting  at  39  , ana  ooii  g 

. The  lower  layer  is  a solution  of  nitrogen  pentoxide  in  nitric  acid.  Tins  is 
liable  to  explode  when  heated. 


r 
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pJiosphorus  pentoxido  has  removed  the  elements  of  water  from  the  nitric 
iT^i  ' + ® ^ 2HNO3  ==  2HPO3  + N-jOj.  This  substance  is  also  made 

on  silver  nitrate  in  a U-tube  between  60^ 
‘'"1  XT  rU  "’trogen  pentoxide  reacts  with  water  producing  nitric 

acid  A,Og  + H,0  = 2HNO3.  Hence  the  crystalline  mass  is^  to  bo 

regarded  as  nitric  anhych’ide. 

H.  St.  C.  Heville  (1849)  analyzed  this  compound  by  passmg  the  vapour 

r X o“Kr  - VsT'i'  aii  the  „it?„ge„  pled 

•fi  The  results  of  the  analysis  correspond 

vuth : nitrogen  25-65  per  cent.,  oxygen  74-35  per  cent.,  that  is,  with 

The  molecular  weight  has  not  been  determined. 

The  structure  o,  ,.i,He  ac.d  ie  „e„,y 

HO-N<g 

correspon^ng  with  quinquevalent  nitrogen.  This  agrees  with  the  readv 
decomposi  ion  o the  pentoxide  into  nitrogen  peroxid^  NO.,  and  oxyge? 

1 he  formula  of  the  pentoxide  is  best  represented  as  indicated  above. 

satisfactory,  evidence  that  the  molecule  of  liquid 

acidir86°li^q'??W  density  of  the  vapour  of  nitric 

acid  at  86  is  59  2 (H,  = 2),  and  at  256°,  36-0.  The  former  is  supposed 

to  correspond  wth  a 9-5  per  cent,  dissociation  of  the  vapour  HNO^-^  and 
the  latter  with  a 100  per  cent,  dissociation  : 4HN0'3,^  + 2H.,0^  + 0 , 

§ 7-  Hyponitrous  Acid  and  the  Hyponitrites. 

nitrat2''to‘a?n  nitrates.-The  reduction  of  nitrites  and 

nitrates  to  ammonia  readily  occurs  in  alkaline  solutions.  For  example 

aceti^  acid^-  neutralized  by 

is  produced"  when  ^“1^’  - ^ substance,  hyponitrous  acid, 

+ HNO,  = H.,N.30.,  + H 0^ NH.OH 

has  beef  ^^tablLs^^  dibasic,  and  the  formula  H.,N.O„ 

represented  by  HO -N=N-OTff  '^u"^'  constitution  is  best 

have  two  different  stniftm-  ' ^ conceivable  that  the  molecule  may 

e uinerent  stiuctures  represented  graphically  by  : ^ 

N-OE  N-OH 


HO-N 


N-OH 
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This  means  that  with  our  present  system  of  representing  the  eomposition 
of  compounds,  the  hydroxyl  groups  may  be  disposed  either  on  the  same 
side  of  the  molecule— the  syn  type  ; or  on  opposite  sides  of  the  molecule 
—the  anti  type.  Evidence  of  the  existence  of  both  forms  has  been 
obtained  in  orga)iic  chemistry.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  form  of 

isonrerism  may  or  may  not  exhibit  a 
phenomenon  resembling  desmotropism, 
or  tautomerisra. 

A striking  example  of  this  pheno- 
menon was  discovered  by  L.  Pasteur  in 
1860.  Tartaric  acid — 


Fio.  187. — Crystals  of  Dextro-  and 
Laevo-tartaric  Acids. 


COOH.CH(OH).CH(OH).COOH 
-exists  in  three  forms ; all  have  the 
same  molecular  weight,  and  the  only  apparent  difference  m their  propcities 
is  connected  with  their  behaviour  towards  polarized  light.  ihe  most 
satisfactory  method  of  representing  the  constitution  of  the  three  tartaric 
acids  in  harmony  with  the  facts,  and  with  the  atomic  hypothesis,  is  as 
follows : 


Anti-forms. 


Syn  form. 


COOH 
HO-C-H 
\H-C-0H 
COOH 


- COOH 

ia-c-oH 


COOH 
H— C-OH 
HO— C-H  / 

COOH, 

Dextro -tartaric  Acid.  Lievo-tartaric  Acid.  toacti\e  Tartaric  A •' 

There  is  one  “ cis  ” structure,  and  two  modifications  of  the  trans 
structure— the  dextro-  and  lievo-aoids.  The  “ cis  ” structure  is  inactive 
tLards  polarized  hght,  while  one  of  the  “ trans  ’’  forms 
of  polariLd  light  to  the  right  (dextro-tartanc  acid) ; and  the  othei  to 
the  left  (lavo-tartaric  acid).  There  is  no  difference  in  the  kind  number 

of  atoms  or  radicles  in  the  molecules  of  the  different  varieties  ^Yntfo 

of  the  dextro-  and  laevo-acids  or  their  salts  are  similar, 
morphic-from  the  Greek  rFa.r.or  (enantios),  opposite ; 
r^imeaning  that  the  t,vo  c^.tale  a™  ““fSe” 

obiect  and  image,  or  as  right-  and  left-handed  screws— I ig.  187.  It  li’ 

W hiferred  that  the  radicles  in  the  two  varieties  are  so  disposer  that 
Le  molecules  of  the  two  varieties  rotate  or  spin 

and  that  the  third  inactive  variety  (mesotartaric  acid)  is  a k nd  ot  Hyo 
o?  the  othe  tw^in  that  the  tendLeies  to  rotate  in  opposde  direction 
™utralirone  another.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  artom  m the  abete 

totodTteSmnting  the  disposition  of  the  radicles  in  the  molecnlM 

on  apfane  it  is  matetain^  that  ‘he  3*^ 

be  represented  in  three  dimensions,  as  is  usuahy 

rvheri  this  has  been  highly  speo^  „ 

isomerism— from  the  Greek  ajepe6^  (stereos),  soi  ,ioped 

physical  isomerism.  Many  of  the  concepts  which  have  been  ae  i 
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in  organic  chemistry  have  been  extended  into  inorganic  chemistry.  The 
“ S5T1  ” and  “ anti  ” forms  of  hyponitrous  acid  are  simple  examples. 
Sometimes  the  carbon  atom  behaves  as  if  its  valency  linkages  were 
directed  from  tlio  centre  towards  the  four  apices  of  a regular  tetrahedron. 
The  real  shape  of  the  atom  of  carbon  is,  of  course,  unknown.  Similar 
attempts  have  been  made  to  deal  Avith  the  atom  of  nitrogen  and  some 
other  elements,  but  in  these  cases  there  is  not  the  same  agreement  among 
chemists  as  is  the  case  mth  carbon.  See  “ Werner’s  theory  of  valency.” 


§ 8.  Nitrates. 

Nitric  acid  is  a strong  acid,  it  colours  blue  litmus  red  ; and  behaves 
M a monobasic  acid  with  metallic  oxides,  hydroxides,  and  carbonates 
lorming  a senes  of  salts  called  nitrates.  For  instance,  with  copper  oxide  • 
copper  nitrate  is  formed  : CuO  + 2HNO3  = Cu(NOJ„  + H„0,  etc.' 

Similarly  we  have  potassium  nitrate,  KNO3 ; calcium  nitrate,  CafNO.)  • 
bismuth  nitrate,  Bi(N03)3,  etc.  . 

Tlie  nitrates  are  usually  readily  soluble  in  water  and  form  well-defined 
crystals.  The  nitrates  are  decomposed  when  heated.  Lead  nitrate,  and 
the  nitrates  of  the  heavy  metals  generally  form  an  oxide  of  the  metal  and 
g:i\e  ott  a nnxture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  oxides:  2Cu(NO,)o  = 2CuO 

i = 2PbO  + O3  + 4NO„.  The  nitrates  of  the 

alkalies  form  nitrites  and  oxygen : 2KNO3  = 2KNO.  + 0,.  Hence  the 
nitiates  are  often  used  as  oxidizing  agents. 

Silver  nitrate  AgNOj.— Silver  nitrate  is  usually  formed  by  the  action 

rhomhiP  solution  crystallizes  in  colourless 

5 dissolve  122  grams  of  the  salt ; 

at  50  , 455  grams;  and  at  100°,  952  grams  of  the  salt.  The  aqueous 

solution  IS  blackened,  probably  by  reduction  to  silver,  by  contact  with 

rganic  matter,  and  it  is  accordingly  used  as  marking  ink  for  linen  etc 

lunar  caustic.  The  salt  decomposes  at  450°,  forming  silver  nitrite 
nifrnS  ’ ‘"'"7  temperatures  decomposes  into  metallic  silver  and 

AgN03.3NH3  ; the  aqueous  solution  when  saturated  with  ammonia 
deposits  rhombic  prisms  of  AgN03.2NH  . 

and^c7!!7"'v°"  acid.-To  show  how  the  basicity 

and  composition  of  the  acid  can  be  determined  : One  gram  of  pure  silver 

ShiT5748  evapoiltion  to  diyness,  a 

weight  1 5748  gram  of  silver  nitrate  was  obtained.  This  silver  nitrate  was 

«7oVnr"T7  vapour:  pl^Ted  ^vtS 

metallic  copper.  The  copper  retained  the  oxygon.  The  gases  wore 

Sibon  di3e  '777"  -7  hydroxide  which  retained  the 

Sircsno7w  "itrogen  collected 

silver  is  107-8sT  oxygen, 


of  silver  nitrate 
Weight  of  metallic  silver 
Weight  of  “ nitrate  ” ratlicic 
\\  eight  of  nitrogen  .. 

U eight  of  oxygen 


Grains. 
1-6748 
1 -0000 
0-6748 
04307 
0-4441 
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Hence  in  silver  nitrate,  the  N ; O = 0-1307  ; 0-4441  by  weight ; i.e.  the 
numbers  of  the  atoms  are  related  as  N ; 0 = 0-0093  ; 0-028  ; or,  as  1 ; 3. 
Hence  for  every  atom  of  silver,  there  are  three  atoms  of  oxygen  and  one 
atom  of  nitrogen— AgNO,,.  Assuming  this  composition  for  silver  nitrate, 
it  follows  that  the  combining  weight  of  nitrogen  can  be  doternuned  directly 
fi-om  the  data  given.  No  one  has  prepared  two  silver  nitrates— acid  and 
normal  silver  nitrates— and  there  is  no  evidence  of  dibasicity  with  nitric 
acid  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  nitric  acid  is  monobasic. 

Copper  nitrate,  Cu(N03).,.3H20.-An  aqueous  solution  of  copper 
nitrate  is  obtained  by  the  typical  methods  for  the  preparation  of  salts— the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  metal,  oxide,  hydroxide,  or  carbonate. 
solution  deposits  deliquescent  crystals  of  Cu(N03).,.3H,0,  and  when  heated 
to  about  60°,  the  crystals  decompose,  forming  basic  copper  nitrate, 
Cu(N03)2.3Cu(0H)2.  Anhydrous  copper  nitrate,  CulNOa)^,  has  not  been 

Mercurous  nitrate,  Hg(N03),  is  deposited  in  colourless  monoclm 
crystals  of  HgN03.H..0  from  solutions  or  mercury  in  cold  ch  ute 
acid  (mercury  in  excess).  The  salt  dissolves  in  '''^^er  aeidulate^^^ 
nitric  acid,  but  an  excess  of  water  decomposes  the  salt  vnth  the  precipit  - 
tion  of  a basic  nitrate,  HgOH.HgN03.  If  this  be  boiled  with  ^^tor, 
converted  into  mercuric  nitrate  and  mercury  ; if  an  excess  mercury  be 
X present,  the  basic  mercurous  nitrate  3HgN03.2Hg0H  is  formed 
Mercuric  nitrate,  Hg(N03)2,  is  prepared  by  boiling  mercury  "^th  an 
excess  of  nitric  acid  until  the  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  a little 
sodium  chloride.  If  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid,  deliquescent  crjstaLs 
of  2Hg(NO  ),.H,0  are  formed.  If  the  mother  hquid  bo  boiled,  a compoun 
Hg(N03)2.Hg0.2H20  is  precipitated  and  if  this 

nitrate,  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  cold  water,  Hg(i  3)3-  g • 2 
precTpTtated  as  basic  mercuric  nitrate  Thus,  like  mercurous  nitrate, 
mercuric  nitrate  has  a great  tendency  to  form  basic  sa  ts 

Lead  nitrate,  PbfNO.,).,.— Lead  nitrate  is  formed  by  dissohing  the 
meir fte  oxiS^JonXelc.,  in  nitric  »id  The 
rcmilar  octahedral  crystals  isomorphous  with  barmm  nitrate.  M he 
heated  lead  nitrate  decomposes  as  indicated  above.  The  aqueous  solutio 
is  faintly  acid,  and  basic  salts  are  formed  Avhen  the  aqu(»us  solutio 
boiled  vdth  lead  monoxide-Pb(N03)OH.  Other  basic  salts  aic  obtamed 
by  adding  ammonia  to  a solution  of  lead  nitrate. 

§ 9.  Nitrous  Acid  and  the  Nitrites. 

In  makinc  sodium  or  potassium  nitrite  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the 

the  colntion  to  n '.mall  bulk,  n'hcn  *»<'>”'"  S’nTvmT 

to  a solution  of  the  nitrite  : NaNO,2  + HCl  = NaCl  HNO2.  It  hjurog 
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poi  oxide  bo  .added  to  a solution  of  ammonia,  the  latter  is  oxidized  to  nitrous 
aci  : AH3  + SH.Pa  = HNO2  + 4H2O.  Since  an  excess  of  ammonia 
IS  iisually  present,  ammonium  nitrite  is  formed.  When  ammonium  nitrite 
IS  heatwl,  nitrogen  is  formed  (p.  555).  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid 
gradually  decomposes  at  ordinaiy  temperatures  ; 3HNO,  = HNO  + 2NO 
+ H._,0.  The  decomposition  is  much  quicker  when  the  solution  is  warmed. 
Aitrous  acid  is  only  known  in  dilute  solutions. 

The  acid  acts  both  as  an  oxidizing  agent  and  as  a reducing  agent. 

°t‘  iodide  liberating  iodine : 

“HNO2  _ 2H2O  + 2NO  + 1.,.  A solution  of  potassium  perman- 
^ '®  I’^P’dly  decolorized  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 

is  thus 

whiSrtr"  .If  »'i«-Tl.er.  is  some  difference  of  opinion 

0^^'  Hi  or  H;  or  0=N— OH 

represents  nitrous  a,cid.  The  difference  between  the  first  two  can  only 
be  answered  by  evidence  showing  whether  the  nitrogen  atom  bo  ter-  or 

p Ml'^areiTh'a  ^di’ocellulose  and  the  other  compounds  indicated  on 
p.  512,  arein  haimony  ivith  one  of  the  first  two  formulm,  because  in  these 
compounds  the  group  NO2  acts  as  a monad  radicle,  ok  the  other  hand 
compounds  like  nitrosyl  chloride,  NOCl ; nitrosyl  fluoride,  NOF  ete  agree 
JZJh.  formula,  because  in  these  compounds  the  ON  radicll  is 

repla  ed  by  monad  chlorine,  fluorine,  etc.  The  evidence  is  thus  rfavour 
c esmotropic  or  tautomeric  structure  discussed  on  p.  425  Ortho- 
nitrous  acid  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  oxidation  product  of  ainmonia 

-thonitrous  ac"id  is  untmreven 
^ItrS tTmeta-.sah?  -‘‘I-  the 

comnts^rrif'Z  nitrates.-Dilute  sulphuric  acid  de- 

givc?  brownish  rpd"f“*^^  formed,  which 

gi\cs  orow-nish-red  fumes  in  the  air : 3HN0„  = HNO  -I-  2NO  1 TT  n 

M Tk  they  L hoLtedXhX: 

dilute  nitrlT  acid™  .X  Potassium  iodide  is  not  decomposed  by  pure 

1 1 • * ^vhereas,  a solution  of  a nitrite,  when  acidified  with 

on“dif“;f  nf  ” ‘■t°™  Xg  to  tb„ 

be^ coloured  blue  M.nf  if”  1’“*°  Pr®“”t'  'he  solution  ivill 

— ozone  hvdroffp'n  n ^ i°  agents  give  the  same  coloration 

same  coloration^if  Nitrates  give  tlie 

to  the  reduction  of  the*  zinc  be  added  to  the  acidified  solution  owing 
is  btseXrprtl^  ^ the  nitratef 

+ 3H.S0  4- 2HYn  ®‘'^'*®  by  "itric  acid:  GFeSO, 

2FetSd  + H SO  V 2HNO°'^  nitrous  acid  : 

the  nitric  oSOorms^H^^^  + the  cold, 

salt.  To  apply  the  Test  H - ^ ? T."  compound  with  the  excess  of  ferrous 

Add  a cold  Simatpcftl^  V?"  ‘‘^®  P«®®ibIo. 

sulphuric  acid  Pour  ponp'°t  ierrous  sulphate  slightly  acidified  with 
tub!  If  nitric  acid  hP  nrpr“‘rlu'^  sulphuric  acid  down  the  side  of  the 

brown.  With  nitrites  tb  contact  will  be  coloured  dark 

nitiites,  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  need  not  bo  added. 
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§ 10.  Nitrous  Oxide,  or  Nitrogen  Monoxide. 

Molecular  weight,  NjO  = 44"02.  Melting  point,  — 102'7°;  boiling  point, 
-89*8°;  critical  temperature,  +37°.  Vapour  density  (O2  — 32),  44*02;  (air  _ 1) 
1*6299.  One  litre  under  standard  conditions  weighs  1*9777  gram. 

Preparation. — Nitrous  oxide,  as  we  have  seen,  k produced  when  nitric 
acid,  specific  gravity  Id,  reacts  with  zinc  or  tin.  J.  Priestley  discovered 
the  gas  in  1772,  and  he  made  it  by  reducing  nitric  oxide  with  moist  iron 
filings  or  potassium  sulphide,  etc.  The  gas  is  also  formed  by  heating 
hydroxylamine  nitrite:  NH.,OH.NO.,  = 2H.p  + N.p.  Nitrous  oxide, 

however,  is  never  prepared  by  these  methods  for  experimental  work. 

One  most  convenient  mode  of  preparation  is  to  heat  dry  ammonium 
nitrate  in  a flask  fitted  with  a deliveiy  tube  (Fig.  94).  The  salt  melts  at 
about  165°,  and  it  begins  to  decompose  at  about  185°.  The  decomposition 
proceeds  quite  rapidly  between  200°  and  240°.  Nitrous  oxide  and  water  are 
formed  : NH^NOa  = 2H.p  + N^O.  At  240°  the  decomposition  is  very 
vigorous,  and  the  mixture  may  even  explode.  A well  dried  mixture  of 
ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate  is  often  preferred  to  ammonium 
nitrate  because  the  decomposition  then  proceeds  quietly  and  more  uni- 
formly : (NH,).aS04  + 2NaNOa  = Na.,SO,  4H.,0  -f  2N.,0  M hen  am- 
monium nitrate  decomposes  very  rapidly,  appreciable  quantities  of  nitric 
oxide  are  formed.  If  required  for  special  work,  the  gas  must  be  purified 
from  chlorine  (formed  from  the  chlorides  contaminating  the  ammonium 
nitrate),  by  passing  the  gas  through  a solution  of  pota.s.sium  hydroxide, 
and  from  nitric  oxide,  by  passing  the  gas  through  a solution  of  ferrous 

Properties. — Nitrous  oxide  is  a colourless  gas  with  a faint  smell.  100 
c c.  of  water,  at  760  mm.  pressure,  dissolve  130  volumes  of  the  gas  at  0 ; 
and  67  volumes  at  20°.  Hence  the  gas  is  usually  collected  over  hot  water 
in  order  to  lessen  the  loss  due  to  its  solubility  in  that  liquid.  The  aqueous 
solution  has  a sweetish  taste.  The  gas  is  about  four  times  as  soluble  m 

The  gas  condenses  to  a colourless  limpid  liquid  at  0°  under  a pressure 
of  thirty  atmospheres.  M.  Faraday  liquefied  the  gas  m 1823  Dqu.d 
nitrous  Lide  can  be  purchased  in  steel  cylinders.  The  liquid  boils  at 
-89-3°,  and  freezes  to  a snow-like  mass  when  allowed  to  evaporat^  The 
solid  melts  at  -102'7°.  The  liquid  forms  a crystalline  hydrate  : N.,U.bM^D 
vnth  water.  Both  the  liquid  and  solid  produce  painful  blisters  when 
dropped  on  the  hand.  If  liquid  nitrous  oxide  be  mixed 
disulphide  and  placed  in  a vacuum,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  falls 

Nteous  oxide  rexembles  oxygen  In  its  behsvionr  totvatds 
^ brightly  gloving  splinter  bursts  into  flame  when  plunged  into  the  g^s. 
Burning  phosphorL,  sulphur,  etc.,  burn  vividly  in  nitrous  oxide  gas  Wlien 
J PriesGoy  dLovered  oxvgen  in  1774,  he  was  already  familiar  with  nitroi  s 
ixidrlfch  he  had  discoinxl  . couple  of  years 

describing  the  brilliancy  of  the  flame  of  a burning  candle  in  oxjgcn,  smd  . 
“ I got  Lthing  like  this  remarkable  appearance  ffoni  any  «f  ^ 

besides  this  particular  modification  of  nitrous  air.  f ^ 

doconiposes  the  nitrous  oxide;  unites  with  k 

nitrogen  as  a residue.  If  sulphur  be  but  feeb  y g> 
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extinguished  when  plunged  into  nitrous  oxide,  probably  because  the  tem- 
perature is  not  high  enough  to  decompose  the  gas.  It  is  therefore  easy  to 
mistake  nitrous  oxide  for  oxygen.  One  distinguishing  test  is  to  add  a 
bubble  of  the  suspected  gas  to  nitric  oxide  ; if  red  fumes  are  produced  the 
gas  is  oxygen.  Nitrous  oxide  does  not  give  red  fumes  with  nitric  oxide. 
Another  test  depends  on  the  far  greater  solubility  of  nitrous  oxide  in  alcohol 
than  oxygen. 

AVhen  inhaled,  nitrous  oxide  produces  unconsciousness,  and  insensi- 
bility to  pain.  Hence  it  has  long  been  used  as  an  ansesthetic  for  small 
suigical  operations,  dentistry,  ete.  But  owing  to  the  unpleasant  after 
effects  sometimes  produced,  it  is  not  used  so  much  as  formerly.  If  the 
inhalation  be  long  continued,  it  may  produce  death  ; while  if  but  small 
^antities  are  inhaled,  it  may  produce  a kind  of  hysteria,  or  intoxication. 
Hence  the  gas  is_  sometimes  called  “laughing  gas.”  As  L.  Edgworth 


remarked  (1799),  after  breathing  the 
gas,  “ I burst  into  a violent  fit  of 
laughter,  and  capered  about  the 
I’oom  without  having  the  power  of 
restraining  myself  ” : and  H.  Davy 
wrote  (1794)  : after  breathing  six- 
teen quarts  of  the  gas,  “ I danced 
about  the  laboratory  as  a madman.” 
The  effects  of  the  gas  are  not  quite 
the  same  on  different  people. 

The  formation  of  nitrous  oxide 
is  an  endothermal  reaction : 2N  + 
0 = N^O  — 18  Cals.  Nitrous  oxide 
decomposes  Avith  an  explosion  if  a 
fulminating  cap  bo  detonated  in 
the  gas.  Nitrous  oxide  decomposes 
into  its  elements  when  heated, 
2N2O  —>  2N.^  -f  0^.  Two  A'olumes 
of  the  gas  furnish  two  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen 
— three  volumes  in  all. 

Composition  of  nitrous  oxide. 
-The  oxygen  can  be  Avithdrawn 


Combustion  Tube. 


Fig.  188. — Composition  of  Nitrogen 
Oxides. 


fiom  nitrous  oxide,  by  sodium  or  potassium,  or  barium  sulphide,  in  an 
apparatus  like  that  indicated  in  Fig.  156.  The  equation  cannot  be  given 
because  of  the  uncertainty  Avhat  particular  oxide  is  formed.  With  potassiu  m 
an  oxide  is  formed  which  spontaneously  absorbs  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  ihe  folloAving  is  a better  Avay  of  conducting  the  experiment.  A hard 
glass  or  quartz  tube  about  3 mm.  boro,  and  10-12  cm.  long  is  filled  Avith 
metallic  copper  made  by  reducing  the  granulated  oxide  in  a current  of 
nydrogen.  The  copper  is  hold  in  place  by  plugs  of  asbestos  at  each  end. 
ihis  tube  IS  mounted  betAveen  Hempel’s  burette  (p.  94),  and  a tAVo-bulbed 
^i^^i'i  burette  and  pipette  are  charged  Avith  mer- 

ry,J'  ^ of  fho  pipette  IS  empty  Avhen  the  loAver  bulb  is  full  of 

mercury ; the  mercury  extends  to  a mark  on  the  gauge  tube  of  the  pipette 
Ihe  burette  contains  a measured  volume  of  nitrous  oxide.  By  opening 
the  stopcock,  and  raising  the  levelling  tube  a slow  current  of  the  gas  is  led 
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over  the  red  hot  metallic  copper  into  the  pipette.  When  the  lower 
bulb  of  the  pipette  is  nearly  full  of  gas,  return  the  gas  to  the  burette, 
by  lowering  the  levelling  tube.  When  the  gas  is  cold,  road  its  volume 
when  the  mercury  in  the  measuring  and  levelling  tubes  is  at  the  same 
level.  It  rvill  be  found  that  although  the  gas  has  decomposed,  and 
copper  oxide  ^ is  formed,  this  has  made  no  difference  to  the  volume 
of  the  gas  in  the  burette.  This  experiment  proves  that  nitrous  oxide 
contains  its  o^vn  volume  of  nitrogen.  Or  one  molecule  of  nitrous  oxide 
contains  one  molecule  of  nitrogen  ; that  is,  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  the 
formula  of  nitrous  oxide  must  therefore  be  N.^O,,  where  n is  to  be  determined. 

One  gram-molecule  of  nitrous  oxide  weighs  . . . 44-027  grams 

One  gram-molecule  of  nitrogen  weighs  ....  28-020  „ 

Weight  of  oxygen  in  the  molecule  ....  16-007  ,, 


Assuming  that  the  small  fraction  here  represents  an  experimental  error, 
the  number  16‘007  can  represent  one  and  only  one  atom  of  oxygen, 

since  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygon  is  16.  This  means  that  the  formula  for 

• N 

nitrous  oxide  is  N.^O.  The  molecule  is  supposed  to  be  constituted  ->0 


and  the  nitrogen  atom  is  supposed  to  be  tervalent,  not  univalent,  as 
might  be  inferred  by  analogy  rvith  water  H— 0— H.  Nitrous  oxide 
appears  to  be  the  anhydride  of  hyponitrous  acid  : N.^0  + H.2O  = H0N2O2, 
but  nitrous  oxide  does  not  seem  to  react  wth  water  in  this  manner , 
although  nitrous  oxide  is  formed  when  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts 
on  hyponitrous  acid  : H.2N2O2  + H2SO4  = H.2SO4.H.2O  -f-  N2D-  Nitrous 
oxide  has  also  been  analyzed  gravimetrically  by  determining  the  increase 
in  weight  of  the  copper  (Exp.  Fig.  188) ; and  also  by  heating  electrically  a 
weighed  spiral  of  iron  wire  in  the  gas,  and  finding  the  increase  m weight 
due  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  that  is,  to  the  formation  of  ferric  oxide. 


' Ex.\mple. — 1-1670  gram  of  nitrou-s  oxide  gave  0-4242  gram  of  oxygen  ; and 

hence  the  gas  contains  0-7428  gram  of  nitrogen.  What  is  the  formula  of  mtrom 
oxide  t The  gas  contains  0-7428  gram  of  nitrogen  per  0-4242  gram  of  oxygen. 
Divide  these  numbers  by  the  corresponding  atomic  weights,  as  indicated  on  p. 
61,  and  we  get  the  atomic  ratio  N : O = 2 : 1.  Hence  the  formula  is 
But  the  density  of  nitrous  oxide  is  44-0074.  This  corresponds  with  the  "lolecu  e 
NjO  when  the  atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  raspectively  16  and  14  0. 

A mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  nitrous  oxide  and  hydrogen  explodes 
when  sparked,  so  that 

NoO  + H„  = N2  + H.,0, 


'’liquid 


2 vols.  2 vols. 


2 vols. 


The  water  condenses  to  a liquid,  and  hence  its  volume  is  negligibly  small. 
The  explosion  is  not  so  violent  as  with  electrolytic  gas,  p.  52. 
this  method  is  used  for  determining  the  amount  of  oxygen  admixed  with 
nitrogen,  the  process  may  be  described  in  a little  more  detail. 

Analysis  of  mixtures  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. — Suppose  that  3t)  c.c. 
of  nitrous  oxide  be  transferred  to  a Hempel’s  burette  charged  wth  mercury 
(p.  94),  and  then  40  c.e.  of  hydrogen  be  added.  Connect  the  Hempel 
burette  with  Hempol’s  explosion  pipette.  Fig.  189,  by  means  of  a piece  0 

1 Below  360“  cuprous  oxide  Cu,0,  not  CuO,  is  formed  ; above  360°,  CuO  w 
produced. 
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capillary  tube  and  two  pieces  of  thick- walled  pressure  tubing.  The 
explosion  pipette  consists  of  a thick-walled  glass  bulb  in  which  are  fused 
two  platinum  -wires  with  tips  about  2 mm.  apart.  This  explosion  bulb  is 
connected  with  another  bulb  by 


means  of  a glass  tube  and  stopcock. 
The  upper  end  of  the  explosion 
bulb  ends  in  a U-shaped  gauge 
tube.  The  explosion  pipette  is 
charged  with  mercury  in  such  a 
way  that  the  upper  bulb  is  empty 
when  the  lower  bulb  is  full  of 
mercury,  and  the  mercury  extends 
to  a mark  on  the  gauge  tube. 
Open  the  two  stopcocks,  and  raise 
the  levelling  tube  of  the  burette  so 
as  to  transfer  the  gas  from  the 
burette  to  the  explosion  pipette. 
Allow  a little  mercury  to  pass  into 
the  pipette  from  the  burette  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  gas  has  been 
'transferred  to  the  pipette.  Close 
both  stopcocks,  and  pass  a spark 
across  the  platinum  terminals.*  After 
I the  explosion,  open  both  stopcocks, 
land  transfer  the  gas  from  the 


Explosion  Pipette 


189. — Analysis  of  Gases  by 
Explosion. 


1 pipette  to  the  burette  by  depressing  the  levelling  tube  until  the  level  of 

position.  The  volume  of  the 

re  IsesT  Tf  r f P'°«*oo  is  negligibly  small  in  comparison  ivith 

both  tube!  in 

t both  tubes  and  read  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  burette.  Suppose  : 


Befoke  Explosion  : 


After  Explosion  : 


Volume  of  nitrous  oxide 
Volume  of  hydrogen  added 

Total  volume  . 

Total  volume  of  mixture 

Contraction 


30  c.c. 
40  c.c. 

70  c.c. 
40  c.c. 

30  c.c. 


V,  ^ hydrogen  have  been  converted  into  water  ; and  15  c.c.  of  oxygen 
^.must  have  been  used  for  this  reaction.  Hence  15  c.c.  of  oxygen  ^ust 
h^ve  been  taken  from  the  nitrous  oxide.  Hence  10  c.c.  of  hydiwen  were 
Sol""  required.  Consequently,  .30  c.c.  of 

niWcn  fn’"  of  hydrogen.  Some  oxides  of 

fonW  Zt  ■ explosion,  and  those  dissolve  in  the  water 

initrogem  nitrous  acids.  This  causes  rather  low  results  for 


§ II.  Nitric  Oxide,  or  Nitrogen  Dioxide. 


•ritWl'?"i"‘'"’°/®’'^’  ^f“hing  point,  - 1(17°  ; boiling  point  -150«  ■ 

-ritical  temperature,  -94°.  Vapour  density  (H, ’=  2),  29^88  , ( =1)  1 0.39.  ’ 


bf  f'”0»fcley  (1772)  is  generally  regarded  as  the  discoverer 

bf  nitric  oxide;  although  J.  Mayow  (1069)  made  it  by  treating  iron 
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wth  nitric  acid;  and  R.  Boylo  (1671)  noted  that  it  formed  reddish 
fumes  in  contact  with  air.  J.  B.  van  Helmont  (c.  1600)  know  the  gas, 
although  his  descriptions  seem  to  confuse  it  wth  carbon  dioxide, 
probably  because  he  had  one  name — gas  sylvestre  for  a number  of 

different  gases.  . , , 

Preparation. — Nitric  oxide  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
specific  gravity  1-2,  upon  metallic  copper  or  mercury.  The  copper  turnings 
are  placed  in  a two-necked  Woulfe’s  bottle  (Fig.  9)  or  a Kipp’s  apparatus 
(Fig.  12).  The  bottle  is  about  one-fourth  filled  with  water,  and  about  the 
same  volume  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  added.  A rapid  evolution  of 
gas  occurs.  The  gas  should  be  collected  as  soon  as  possible  because  when 
the  reaction  has  been  in  progress  some  time,  particularly  if  the  temperature 
rises  during  the  reaction,  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrogen  may  appear  with  the 
nitric  oxide,  as  indicated  on  p.  513.  Tlie  re.sults  are  better  if  a little 
sodium  nitrite,  say,  two  per  cent.,  be  added  to  the  mixture  in  the  Woulte  s 

^°^A^’purer  gas  is  obtained  by  reducing  potassium  nitrate  with  ferrous 
sulphate  acidified  vnth  sulphuric  acid,  or  fereous  chloride  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  : KNO3  -f  SFeCl^  + 4HC1  = 3heCl  + KOI  -j-  2H.,0 

4- NO  A mixture  of  12  grams  of  potassium  nitrate  with  100  gia^  ot 

ferrous  sulphate  is  introduced  into  a flask.  Fig.  94,  and  mixed  with  100 
C.C.  of  water  and  60  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid.  A steady  stream  of  nitric  oxide 
is  evolved  when  the  mixture  is  warmed.  According  to  L.  \\.  W inlder 
(1889)  pure  nitric  oxide  can  bo  made  by  dropping  a 50  per  cent,  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a mixed  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  sodium 

nitrite  in  the  apparatus  depicted  Fig.  47.  • 4.1  „ 

Properties.— Nitric  oxide  is  a colourless  gas  a little  heavier  than  air. 
When  brought  in  contact  with  air,  it  immediately  combine.s  with  the  oxyg^ 
forming  brownish-red  fumes  of  nitrogen  peroxide.  No  other  gi^  gives  rod 
fumes  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  or  to  oxygen  gas.  Hence  it  m 
not  possible  to  describe  the  smell,  and  the  o^  his  g.^ 

If  the  two  gases-nitric  oxide  and  oxygen-be  thoroughly  dried,  no  com 
bination  occurs.  If  dry  nitric  oxide  be  passed  into  liqiud 
air  greenish  flecks  of  nitrogen  hexoxide  are  form^.  ^naly.sos  gne 
results  corresponding  with  the  empirical  formula  NO3.  Hence  the 
action  is  represented  NO  + O.3  = NO3.  Nitrogen  hexoxide  dccompojs 
spontaneously  into  N3O3,  N3O,,  and  a little  free  oxygen,  at  tempeiatures 

a little  above  the  boiling  point  of  oxygen.  7.-1  v-olumes 

At  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure,  100  volumes  of  water  dissolve  3 ^ o 
of  the  eas  • and  at  20°,  4-6  volumes.  Nitric  oxide  dissolves  in  a solution 
°f  too,”  A “ compound  '•  of  nitric  oxide  end  iorrous  aulpi.eto 


be  formed.  Thie  imp-urts  o dark  brm.m  colour  ^ tJ>« jolut  to 

the  nitric  oxide  and  the  ferrous  salt,  because  its  composition  seems  to  v.^ 
Vi  h tL  tomperature  of  formation.  Tbu.  at  SMho  compos, 

1 .ifia  fii7n.c;n  OKO  • from  8 to  25  , about  2heDU4.j\U  , ana  autp 

^ tol  fhc  law  of  constant  c„„pos.t,on 

manganous,  and  chromous  chlorides  give  similar  results.  Nitric  oxia 
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also  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  forming  a coloured  solution  ranging  in  tint 
from  brov'n,  to  yellow,  to  green,  to  blue. 

Nitric  oxide  is  difficult  to  liquefy.  At  — 93’5°,  a pressure  of  71 ‘2 
atmospheres  is  I’oquired  to  liquefy  the  gas.  The  liquid  is  colourless  if  air 
be  excluded,  otherwise  the  liquid  may  bo  tinted  green  or  blue.  The  liquid 
boils  at  —150°,  and  the  white  solid  melts  at  —167°. 

Nitric  oxide  is  not  combustible,  and  it  only  supports  combustion  under 
special  conditions,  that  is  when  the  temperature  is  raised  sufficiently  to 
I decompose  the  gas.  The  flame  of  feebly  burning  phosphoi-us  is  extin- 
i fished,  but  if  the  phosphorus  be  burning  vigorously,  combustion  is  con- 
' . Burning  sulphur  is  extinguished,  but  if  the  sulphur 

be  boiling  when  it  is  plunged  in  the  gas  combustion  sometimes  continues. 
Potassium  also  burns  in  the  gas  forming  a mixture  of  nitrites  and  nitrates. 

; bodium  can  be  heated  in  a tube  containing  the  gas  without  the  metal 
burning.  A mixture  of  nitric  oxide  with  hydrogen  can  be  sparked  without 
< explosion,  but  if  the  mixture  be  passed  through  a hot  tube,  decomposition 
f takes  place  : 2H.,  + 2NO  = 2H._,0  + N,.  If  the  tube  contains  pl.atinized 
i asbestos  or  finely  divided  nickel  or  copper  (reduced  from  the  oxides) 


5H„  = 2H.,0 


i ammonia  gas  is  formed  : 2NO 
( of  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with  an 
( excess  of  hydrogen  in  the  apparatus 
i illustrated  in  Fig.  190,  which  ex- 
{ plains  itself.  The  dry  hydrogen 
c comes  from  a Kipp’s  apparatus. 
The  ammonia  and  the  excess  of 
1 hydrogen  can  be  passed  through  a 
dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
or  sulphuric  acid  to  form  an  am- 
rmonium  salt ; a red  litmus  paper 
"held  in  the  stream  of  gas  will  be 
coloured  blue. 

Decomposition.  — When  nitric 
■oxide  is  exposed  to  the  shock  of 
■a  detonation  from  mercury  ful- 
iminate,  the  gas  decomposes  into  its 
elements.  Tlie  experiment  can  be 
made  by  exploding  a percussion  cap 


A slow  current 


Fig.  190. — Reduction  of  Nitric  Oxido 
to  Ammonia. 


^by  means  of  an  electric  spark  in  a tube  of  the  gas.  Nitric  oxide,  however, 
LT  n stable  of  the  nitrogen  oxides.  It  does  not  decompose 

ap^e^ably  when  heated  until  the  temperature  reaches  500°.  The  reaction 
nLu  reversible  as  indicated  on  p.  509,  so  that  at  still 

■mgher  temperatures,  say,  3000°,  over  4 per  cent,  of  the  mixture  of 
• trogen  and  oxypn  wdl  combine  to  form  nitric  oxide.  This  behaviour 
ciiaracteristic  of  endothermal  reactions,  and  N + 0 = NO  - 21-6  Cals 
1 reduces  potassium  permanganate,  hydriodic  acid,  silver 

'r>  tbc  cold  ; and  it  oxidizes  potassium  and  barium 
iujpnicles,  etc.,  when  warmed. 

composition  of  nitric  oxide  may  be  established  by 
-to  method^s  employed  for  nitrous  oxide.  The  residual  nitrogen  occupies 

■oiit-dn^  original  gas.  Hence  one  molecule  of  nitric  oxide 

dans  half  a molecule  of  nitrogen  ; that  is,  one  atom.  The  formula  is 
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therefore  NO„,  where  n has  to  be  determined.  The  density  of  the  gas  is 
29-88  (Ha  = 2).  Hence, 


One  frram-molecule  of  nitric  oxide  weighs 
One  half  grain-molecule  of  nitrogen  weighs 
Equivalent  weight  of  oxygon 


29-88 

14-01 

16-88 


This  number,  15-88,  can  represent  one  and  only  one  atom  of  oxygen,  atonnc 
weight  16.  The  formula  must,  therefore,  be  NO.  The  vapour  density 
agrees  with  this.  Hence  the  term  nitrogen  dioxide  for  this  gas  appears 
to  be  a misnomer.  The  name  nitrogen  dioxide  was  given  because  nitric 
oxide  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  for  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as 
nitrogen  monoxide — NaO. 

Example.-R.  W.  Gray  (1906)  found  that  0-6430  gram  of  nitric  oxide  whm 
nasaed  over  hot  finely  divided  nickel  increased  the  weight  of  the  mckel  0 34:W 
gram,  and  the  liberated  nitrogen,  when  condensed  at  the 

air  in  cocoanut  charcoal,  furnished  0-3001  gram  of  nitrogen.  What  s the  formula 
oTnLToxWe  taking  P.  A.  Guye  and  C.  Davila’s  (1906)  number  1-3402  for  the 
density  of  nitric  oxide  when  air  is  unity,  or  30-0124  when  oxygen  " ! , 

0-3430  by  16,  and  0-3001  by  14-01.  We  get  the  atomic  ratio  0-02144 -.  0 vhich 

is  very  nearly  as  1 ;1.  If  the  formula  be  NO,  the  vapour  density  is  30  01.  This 
agrees  with  the  observed  result. 

If  nitrogen  be  a triad,  and  oxygen  a dyad,  there  must  bo  one  free 
valency  in  the  graphic  formula,  — N=0.  The  facts  are,  if  oxygen  is 
bivalent,  nitrogen  behaves  as  if  it  were  also  bivalent.  The  re^y  way  m 
which  nitric  oxide  unites  with  other  elements  by  direct  addition  rather 
lends  itself  to  the  idea  that  nitric  oxide  has  a free  valency.  Witness  the 
direct  combination  of  nitric  oxide  with  oxygen  ordinary  temperat^^^^^^^ 
and  the  direct  combination  of  nitric  oxide  with  chlorine  fluorine 
forming  respectively  nitrosyl  ehloride,  NOCl,  and  nitrosyl  fluoride  NOF. 
The  NO  group  is  sometimes  called  nitrosyl  and  eompounds  con  am  g 
NO  as  a monid  radicle,  nitrosyls.  In  this  sense,  nitrogen 
be  regarded  as  nitrosyl  oxide,  NO.O  ; and  nitrous  acid,  nitrosyl  hydroxide, 

^'°i^?rosvl  chloride,  NOCl,  can  be  prepared  in  many  other  ways.  E.g. 
by  Hie  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  PCI,  upon  potassium  nitrite  : 
PCI  + KNO,  = KCl  + POCI3  + NOCl;  see  also  aqua  legia,  p.  513. 
Nitrojl  chloride  is  an  orange  yellow  gas  which  condenses  un  orange 
coloured  liquid  at  -8°.  It  is  decompo.sed  by  water  into  nitrous  and  h>dro- 
Sloric  acids : NOCl  + H„0  ==  HNO.,  + HCl.  It  has  no  action  on  gold 
and  platinum,  but  it  attacks  mercury,  forming  mercurous  chloride,  Hg  , 

and  nitric  oxide. 


12.  Nitrogen  Peroxide  or  Nitrogen  Tetroxide. 

, , , • vrn  — 4(!-ni  = NoOj  = 92-02.  Melting  point,  -9°;  boiling 

poiS  + “dSy-’V  U»  .e„.pe,..»re, 

Hi,torv  —As  indicated  in  discussing  nitric  oxide,  R-  Boyle  (1®'  11 
J.  L.  Gay-Lussac  (1816)  first  made  its  composition  clear. 
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Preparation.  As  indicated  above,  this  gas  is  formed  when  one  volume 
of  oxygen  is  mixed  with  two  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  : 2NO  0.,  = 2N0.^. 
If  the  gas  be  led  through  a freezing  mixture,  the  peroxide  condenses  either 
as  a liquid  or  as  a solid.  Similarly,  if  the  ])roducts  obtained  by  heating 
a metalhc  nitrate  (p.  517),  say,  lead  nitrate,  be  simUarly  treated,  this 
compound  also  condenses  as  a more  or  less  impure  hquid.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  of  making  nitrogen  peroxide  is  to  put,  say,  200  grams  of  coarse 
lumps  of  arsenic  trioxide,  As.,03,  into  a flask,  and  add  250  grams  of  nitric 
acid  (specific  gravity  1-4).  Heat  the  mixture  on  a sand-bath,  and  lead 
the  gases  through  a tower  paeked  with  glass  wool.  Fig.  191,  and  finally 
into  a U -tube  surrounded  by  a freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  A dark 
blue  hquid  is  condensed.  This  is  a mixture  of  nitrogen  peroxide  with 
nitrogen  trioxide,  etc.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  pass  a current 
of  air  or  oxygen  through  the  condensed  liquid  while  still  in  the  freezing 
mixture  until  the  liquid  becomes  yellovish-brown.  In  special  cases,  the 
yellowi^sh-brovm  liquid  ean  be  further  purified  by  mixing  it  with  a large 

quantity  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  and  strong  nitric  acid.  Decant  the 
nitrogen  peroxide  from 

the  syrupy  liquid,  and 
redistil  the  mixture  by 
warming  in  hot  water, 
and  passing  the  gases 
through  tower  and 
condensing  tube  as  in 
Fig.  191. 

Action  of  heat  on 
nitrogen  peroxide. — 

At  low  tempera- 
tures  nitrogen  per- 
oxide forms  colourless 
prismatic  crystals. 

The  crystals  melt  at 
— 9°,  but  owing  to  — Preparation  of  Nitrogen  Peroxide. 

“ undercooling  ” a temperature  in  the  vicinity  of  -30°  is  sometimes 
needed  to  solidify  the  liquid.  As  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises. 

It  begins  to  acquire  a pale  greenish-yellow  tint,  which  becomes  deeper 
and  deeper,  until,  at  10°,  the  liquid  is  distinotlv  yellow;  at  15°, 
orange ; and  at  26°,  the  liquid  boils  and  forms  a reddish-brown  vapour.’ 
the  colour  of  the  vapour  becomes  deeper  and  deeper  until,  at  40°,  it 
IS  dark  choco  ate  brown,  and  almost  opaque ; at  140°,  the  vapour 
IS  almost  black.  On  cooling  the  vapour,  the  same  changes  occur  in 
■ ® Older.  The  effect  seems  to  be  connected  with  a change 

00.00'’“'*^°“!  density  of  the  compound.  The  vapour  density  for  N.,0, 

/ 01  ^ actual  value  of  this  constant  passes 

from  84-7  at  -72-6  and  115-4  mm.  pressure,  to  46-0  at  140°  and  760  mm. 
pressure  ; and  for  intermediate  temperatures  : 


Temperature  . 
riensity  (H™  = 2) 
NOj  molecules 


26-7° 

76-6 

20-0' 


00-2° 

(iO-2 

600 


100-1°  136-0°  140° 

48-6  40-2  46-0 

79-2  99-0  100-0  per  cent. 

the  vapour  density  of  the  gas  and  the  vaiiour  density  of  each 
component,  it  is  possible  to  calculate,  by  the  subjoined  method  the 
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relative  proportions  of  N2O4  and  NOj  molecules  at  any  given  temperature. 
Let  z denote  the  fraction  of  the  total  volume  of  the  gas  present 
as  NO.,,  then  1 — z will  represent  the  fraction  of  the  total  volume  present 
as  NoC)^.  The  vapour  density  of  NO.2  is  46,  and  of  N2O4,  92.  Hence  if 
the  niolecular  weight  of  the  gas  be  ili,  that  is,  the  vapour  density,  hydrogen 
2,  we  shall  have  M = 46a:  + (l-x)92.  Hence  unit  volume  of  the  gas 
will  contain 

92  — ill  , vn 

Z — volumes  of 

46 

Example. — What  proportion  of  nitrogen  peroxide  is  present  in  100  volumes 
of  the  BOS  when  the  vapour  density  is  76-(i  (H;  =:  2)  ’ Hero  ilf  = 76-6  ; and 
X 1=  0-333,  that  is,  the  gas  contains  33-3  per  cent,  by  volume  of  NUo. 


In  the  preceding  example,  for  every  0-333  volume  of  NO2  there  is  0-667 
volume  of  N2O4.  Each  molecule  of  the  latter  weighs  twice  as  much  as 
the  former,  so  that  the  total  weight  of  the  gas  must  be  0-333  + 2 X 0-666 
= 1-667  units  when  tliereis  0-333  unit  of  NO.,  molecules  present.  Hence 
there  will  be  0-333  -i-  1-667  = 0-20  unit  of  NO2  by  weight ; or  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  gas  vdll  be  present  as  NO2  molecules.  The  per- 
centage proportion  of  NO«  molecules  in  the  gas  at  different  temperatures 

is  indicated  in  Fig.  192.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  -.  (1)  Colourless  nitrogen 
peroxide  consists  of  N2O4  molecules, 
and  coloured  nitrogen  peroxide  of 
NO2  molecules  ; (2)  At  low  tempera- 
tures, the  molecules  are  mainly  N.O^, 
and  at  high  temperatures,  NO2 ; 
(3)  The  dissooiation  of  N2O4  into 
NO2  begins  when  the  compound  is  in 
the  liquid  state;  and  (4)  Nitrogen 
peroxide  below  140°  is  a mixture  of 
N2O4  and  NOt  molecules,  and  just 


Fig. 


20  40  60  80 

Per  cent  NO^  Molecules. 

192. 


100 


-Dissociation  Nitrogen 
Peroxide. 


above  140°,  of  NO2  molecules  alone. 

Bv  changing  the  pressure,  keeping  the  temperature  constant,  smnlar 
changes  occur.  The  less  the  pressure,  the  greater  the  number  of  NOo 
molcLlcs.  Again,  when  nitrogen  peroxide  is  dilut^  ivith  chloroform, 
the  amount  of  N2O4  which  dissociates  increases  wnth  ddution  as  well  as 
with  rise  of  temperature.  The  freezing  point  of  a solution  of  nitroge 
■neroxide  in  acetic  acid  corresponds  vith  the  molecule  N2G4. 

^ The  facts  indicate  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  two  opposing  reactions 

(p.  97)  represented  -. 

2NO2  ^ N.2O4 

The  velocity  of  the  right  to  left  transformation  is  proportional  to  the  con- 
centration li  the  N2O4  molecules  (p.  96) ; that  is,  the  rate  of  dLssociation 
of  the  N,0,  molecules  is  equal  to  h,C,  ,vl,ere  C,  denotes  " 

of  the  N.,0^  molecules  expressed  in,  say,  gram-molecules  per  unit  volum  , 
and  it  k the  affinity  constant,  p.  97.  Similarly,  the  rate  of  combina^ 
tion  of  the  NO2  + NO2  molocules  is  ^ ^ 0 

tlie  reacting  NO2  molecules  per  unit  volume,  that  to  ^ ^ 

denotes  the  concentration  of  the  reacting  NO2  niokcu  . 
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equilibrium,  those  two  opposing  reactions  wiU  be  the  same,  and  wo 
shall  have : 

lp2 i.  n . C""  CP'  „ 

AO  — A^Oj , or  ^ ; or.  q = ^ 

where  K is  the  so-called  equilibrium  constant.  The  experimental  results 
in  all  cases  indicate  that  the  equation  just  obtained  ; C'^  = KC^  represents 
the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  gas  with  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  the  two  different  kinds  of  molecules  at  different  temperatures  and 
pressures.  The  numerical  values  of  the  affinity  constants  change  with  the 
temperature,  but  its  value  is  constant  for  differences  of  pressure  ; and  the 
observed  results  agree  with  the  formula  C-  = A'G,. 

r 500°,  an  appreciable  number  of  the  dark  brown  molecules 

ot  NO.,  begin  to  dissociate  into  a colourless  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  and 
oxygen  : 2NO2  = 2NO  + O2  (c/.  p.  525).  The  action  of  heat  on  nitrogen 
peroxide  may  therefore  be  represented  by  the  equations  : 

about  20°  Between  140°  and  300°  Above  600° 


N2O, 

Colourless. 


2NO2 

Dark  brown. 


2NO  + O2 
Colourleas. 


Properties.— Nitrogen  peroxide  is  a poisonous  gas,  and  soon  produces 
headache  and  sickness  if  but  a little  is  present  in  the  atmosphere 

Nitrogen  peroxide  is  not  combustible,  and  it  extinguishes  the  flame 
of  a taper.  Phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  carbon,  if  burning  vigorously,  may 
continue  burning  in  the  gas,  but  only  when  the  temperature  of  combustion 
IS  sufficiently  high  to  decompose  the  gas.  Nitrogen  peroxide  is  an  energetic 
oxidizing  agent.  Phosphorus,  carbon,  potassium,  mercury,  copper,  etc. 
when  heated  in  the  gas,  are  oxidized,  while  the  gas  is  decomposed.  The 
gas  liberates  iodine  from  potassium  iodide  ; and  it  reduces  permanganates. 

Action  of  water.— Nitrogen  peroxide  is  decomposed  by  water.  At 
low  tom^ratures,  a mixture  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acid  are  formed  : N,0, 
-i- H.,U  - HXO3 -f  HNO2,  and  \vith  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies 
the  corresponding  .salts  are  obtained.  When  nitrogen  peroxide  is  dissolved 
in  water,  the  sdution  passes  through  a series  of  colour  changes— blue 
green,  orange.  This  is  due  to  the  gradual  solution  of  the  nitrogen  peroxide 
m the  nitric  acid.  If  sufficient  water  be  present,  the  solution  finally 
becomes  colourless  With  warm  water,  the  nitrous  acid  decomposes 
into  nitric  acid,  and  nitric  oxide : 3NO.,  + H.,0  = 2HNO.  -f  NO. 

. ..i;  '^”2)  analyzed  air  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 

fmnP«  f 18  added  to  air,  nitrogen  peroxide  is  formed,  and  the  red 

crXallv^drr^r  hydroxide.  Hence,  if  nitric  oxide  bo 

fitrovc  J Pi-esence  of  this  alkali,  the 

is  rosidual  gas  is  nitrogen,  all  the  oxygen 

otlmJ  nrnclsJ  This  method  is  not  often  used  became 

nSnviHA  1 1 ‘'^'^blesomo.  Tlie  formation  of  acid  when  nitrogen 

tlm  ^cHnn  T f°™^tion  of  nitrogen  peroxide  by 

the  action  of  oxygen  on  nitric  oxide,  may  be  illustrated  by  an  apparatus 

tflobc  ^ *‘*"^*®  water  is  placed  in  the  globe.  The 

tS  v^b^nf  The  lower  vessel  is  filled  with  water 

tb«  f ^ ^ ! if®"*  nitrogen  peroxide  arc  formed  ; this  gas  is  absorbed 
by  the  water  and  the  pressure  is  reduced.  The  coloured  water  rises  from 
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Fig.  193. — Nitrogen  Peroxide 
Fountain. 


the  dish  into  the  globe  to  restore  equilibrium.  Tlie  blue  litmus  is  coloured 
red  by  the  acid  formed  in  the  globe.  If  everything  is  properly  regulated, 
the  globe  -will  be  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  the  first  rush  of  water  will 
appear  as  a miniature  fountain  inside  the  globe. 

Nitroxyl. — Nitrogen  peroxide  unites  directly  with  copper,  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  iron,  forming  the  so-called  nitro-metals.  For  instance,  finely 
divided  copper  obtained  by  reducing  the  oxide  in  a stream  of  hydrogen, 
absorbs  about  1,000  times  its  volume  of  nitrogen  peroxide,  much  heat  is 

evolved,  and  brown  solid  copper 
nitroxyl,  CU2NO2,  is  formed.  The 
group  NO2  thus  behaves  as  if  it 
wei'o  a monad  radicle.  Tlie  radicle 
NO2  is  called  nitroxyl ; and  com- 
pounds containing  the  NO.j  group 
are  called  nitroxyls.  At  90°,  copper 
nitroxyl  is  decomposed  into  metalhc 
copper  and  nitrogen  peroxide. 

Composition. — In  gaseous  nitro- 
gen peroxide,  NO2,  we  have  to  assume 
either  that  nitrogen  is  quadrivalent, 
0=N=0  ; or  else  that  nitrogen  is 
quinquevalent,  0=N=0,  wth  a free 

valency.  There  is  no  free  valency 

difficulty  with  the  compound  N2O4,  because  two  nitrogen  atoms  are  here 
either  qffinquevalent ; or  one  is  quinquevalent,  and  the  other  tervalent . 

q>N— N<q;  or  0=N— 0-N<q 

The  action  of  cold  water  on  the  peroxide  forming  nitrous  and  nitric 
acid  seems  to  favour  the  seeond  formula.  Nitrogen  peroxide  appeara 
to  be  a mixed  anhydride  of  both  nitric  and  nitrous  acids.  The  composi- 
tion of  nitrogen  piroxide  can  be  established  first  by  shomng  that  it  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  equal  molecules  of  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide , by 
the  apparatus  indicated  Fig.  188,  and  by  vapour  density  determinations. 

§ 13.  Nitrogen  Trioxide. 

When  a mixture  1 of  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen  peroxide  is  P^^sed 
through  a tube  cooled  to  about  -30°,  a more  or  less  impure 
trioxiL— N 0 —condenses  to  a bluish  liquid.  As  soon  as  the  temperatu 
trioxicie  -in.  AT  n NO  -4-  NO„  nitric  oxide  escapes, 

and’lelves^a'^residuSTellow  liquid  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

"rTe  ^f  mixtures^of  nitri  Axide  and  nitrogen  Peroxid^^^^^^ 

b-  L?t:r  ;utfctiXm,raW^^ 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  gas  formed  V’® 
solution  of  sodium  nitrite  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
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— 112'^.  Tho  trioxide  is  also  produced  by  tlie  direct  union  of  solid 
nikogen  peroxide  wiOi  nitric  oxide ; and  by  the  action  of  oxygen  on 
hquid  nitric  o>nde.  The  trioxide,  not  the  peroxide,  appears  to  be  formed 
IV  en  nitric  oxide  unites  -with  oxygen  at  temperatures  below  —100°.  Nitro- 
pn  trioxide  IS  also  formed  when  electric  discharges  are  passed  through 

Sus  nowd  trioxide  separates  as  a pale  blue  amor- 

fhP  Lod  ^ remains  as  a residue  after  the  air  has  all  evaporated. 

The  solid  melts  between  -103°  and  -111°  to  a deep  indigo  blui  liquid 
which  commences  to  deepmpose  immediately  the  temi^rature  rises  above 

nitrogen  trioxide  has  been  established  by  passing 
the  pioducts  of  Its  decomposition  over  heated  copper,  and  weighing  the 

eSJhy-^  to  be  represented 

t^^N=0’  or.  0=N— N<^^ 

“3  tST”" "if™- 

AccmLTfo  nitric  acid  are  formed, 

vinr.  ■ ^ (1907)  if  the  liquid  be  thoroughly  di-ied  it 

ne^^r  Sow  76  m n^  ^ '^bich  has  a vapour  density 

never  below  7b  (H,  = 2),  but  generaUy  much  above  that  number  fN  O ) 

If  this  be  confirmed,  it  is  the  only  direct  evidence  we  have  of  the  Listenc  ' 
of  the  gaseous  mtrogen  trioxide.  The  freezing-point  method  J d!f 
mimng  the  molecular  weight  in  acetic  acid  furnished  W.  Ramsav  118881 
with  numbers  between  80'9  and  92-7^ — theorv  for  AT  n • ^ 

Sroxide  ^ “^^ture  of  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen 

instratw^V? {tjsmissing  the  nitrogen  oxides  it  wifi  be  found 
the  hexoxide  : ® comparable  properties— omitting 


Table  XXXIII.— Properties  of  the  Nithogex  Oxides. 




X'itrogen 

monoxide. 

Nitric 

oxide. 

Nitrogen 

trioxide. 

Nitrogen 

peroxide. 

Nitrogen 

pentoxide. 

P<5?mula, 

Atomic  Ratio  N : 6 

N„0 
2 :‘l 
Gas 

Colourless 

NO 

N,Oa 

N.O, 

N2O5 

State  of  aggregation 
Colour  . 

Gas 

Colourless 

2 : 3 
Gas 

Reddish 

2 : 4 
Liquid 
Colourless 

2 : 6 
Solid 

Molting  point  . 
Boiling  point  . . 

Vapour  density  (H» 

- 102-7° 
-89-8° 
44 

-167° 

-150° 

29-88 

brown 

-111° 

Docom- 

-9° 

-f26° 

Varies  with 

30° 

47° 

looses 

tempera- 

Corresponding  acid 

HNO 

None 

HNOj 

ture 

None 

HNO, 
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Questions. 

1.  How  would  you  prove  that  nitrous  acid  may  act  both  as  an  oxidizing 
'"’'^'^GivrSraS^  oFthe  bthaSur  of  different  metals  towards  nitric  acid— 

an  n — 12  N = 14). — Princeton  Univ.,  U.b.A.  an 

sn  PC  of  a compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  were  exploded  with  an 

equal  volume  of  ? 

acid  on  (a)  tin.  (6)  iodine;  (c) 

llirgen  hTLS^^^  ?r^er  cent,  of  copper) 

is  %- nitrate  from  it.  and  how  much 

would  it  yield  theoretically  •— ^e  production  of  liquid  nitrogen 
9.  Outline  the  operation  ne™jy 

peroxide  from  dry  lead  nitrae.  becomes  colourless,  and  subsequently 

when  nitrogen  peroxide  is  heated  imtil  it  hecomes^c  .^Sheffield  Univ. 

cooled.  What  ^ of  nitric  oxfde.  Show  how  the  formuU 

10  Give  the  preparation  and  properties  . i a-R  c e of  the  eos  passed 

,r.  g..  m.y  &,  d.d».d  o<  ™- 

of  » «q-l  vol™e  =<  hydr.g»  b.mg 

ssitr™  °f»/dd..x  »„ .....  p-ou.™.- 

sr.-i^.rd-rsvou  « ..o...... ....  P».y 

of  the  product  t— Board  oj  Educ. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


Compounds  of  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen 


§ I.  Ammonia — Occurrence  and  Preparation. 

Molecular  weight,  NHj  = 17-03.  Melting  point,  —78°;  boiling  point,  — 33-6°; 
mtjcal  temperature,  131“.  Vapour  density  (H;  = 2),  16-97;  (air  = 1)  0-6971. 
One  litre  weighs  0*77079  gi’am  under  normal  conditions.  ’ 

History. — Ammonia  tvas  knotvn  to  the  early  chemists,  and  Geber 
describes  the  pi’eparation  of  ammonium  chloride  by  heating  urine 
and  common  salt.  Hence  the  alchemists’  term — spiritus  salts  urince. 
Ammonium  chloride  was  first  brought  to  Europe  from  Egypt,  where  it 
was  prepared  from  the  “ soot  ” obtained  by  burning  camel’s  dung.  The 
name  ammonia  seems  to  be  connected  somehow  -with  the  Egyptian  sun- 
god— Ra  Animon ; ammonium  salts  must  have  been  known  to  the  early 
Egyptian  priests.  The  term  sal  ammoniac  was  one  of  the  early  names 
for  ammonium  chloride;  the  equivalent  term  sal  armoniacum  which 
appears  in  the  translations  of  Geber’s  vTitings,  and  which  was  used  for 
some  time  afterwards,  was  probably  a mis-spelling,  since  the  term  “ salt 
of  Armenia  ’—sal  ar7noniacuni—wa.s  applied  to  common  salt  and  to  native 
so^um  carbonate.  S.  Hales  (1727)  noticed  that  when  lime  was  heated 
with  sal  ammoniac  in  a retort  arranged  to  collect  the  gas  over  water,  no 
gas  appeared  to  be  given  off ; on  the  contrary,  water  was  sucked  into’the 
retort;  when  J.  Priestley  (1774)  tried  the  experiment  avith  a mercury 
ga.s  trough,  he  obtained  ammonia  gas  which  he  called  “ alkaline  air.” 

C.  L.  l^rthollet  (1785),  H.  Davy  (1800),  and  others  estabhshed  the  composi- 
tion of  the  gas.  ^ 

Occurrence.  Small  quantities  of  ammonia  occur  in  atmospheric  air 
f”  waters.  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  putrifying  bacteria 

(p.  506)  on  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  etc.  The  odour  of  ammonia  can  often 
be  detwted  near  stables.  Ammonium  salts  are  also  deposited  on  the 
Sides  of  craters  and  fissures  of  the  lava  streams  of  active  volcanoes ; and 
with  boric  acid  in  the  fumaroles  of  Tuscany. 

Preparation.— Ammonia  can  be  obtained  by  reducing  nitric  acid 
mtrates,  or  nitrites  with  nascent  hydrogen  (p.  514).  For  instance,  by 

iiig  a mixture  of  25  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  70  c.c.  of  water 

acirf  fn''  f ^ bright  sheet  iron,  and  5 grams  of  nitric 

ammonia  gas  is  slowly  evolved.  The  reduclioii 
altnV^  iiitric  acid  by  the  hydrogen  liberated  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  the 
< me  solution  (p.  92)  is  rather  too  slow  to  make  this  a suitable  process 
101  making  ammonia  for  experiments  ivith  the  gas.  The  reaction,  however 
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is  rather  important  because  upon  it  is  based  a method  for  determining 
the  quantity  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  in  potable  water.  , , , . , 

When  ammonia  gas  is  required  for  the  laboratory,  it  may  bo  obtained 
from  a cylinder  of  liquid  ammonia  ; by  boiling  commercial  aqua  ammonia 
in  a flask-Fig.  194,  or  by  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  commercia 
ammonium  chloride  or  ammonium  sulphate  with  Uvice  its  weight  of 
quicklime,  CaO,  or  slaked  lime,  CalOH)^.  The  reaction  is  represented : 
2NH,C1  + Ca(OH).,  = CaCl,  + 2H,p  + 2NH3.  Ammonia  combines  with 
the  ordiimry  drying  agents-calcium  chloride,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphorus 
pontoxide— and  accordingly  these  agents  must  not  be  used  with  the  idea 
of  drying  the  gas.  A tower  of  quicklime,  indicated  m I ig.  194,  is  generally 
employed.  If  a mixture  of  ammonium  chloride  and  quicklime  is  to  be 
heated^  a copper  flask,  without  the  tube  funnel,  ^>8-194  ® 

to  glass  since  steam  is  liable 

the  disposition  of  the  apparatus  is  siniilar. 

Ammonia  is  formed  during  the  action  of 
water  on  some  of  the  metallic  nitrides 
compounds  of  the  metals,  magnesium, 
calcium,  lithium,  aluminium,  etc.,  with 
nitrogen.  For  instance,  with  hot  water : 
Mg,N,  + 6H..0  = 3Mg(OH).3  + 2NH3  ; and 
AIN  + 3H.3O  = A1(0H)3  + NH3,  etc.  The 
action  of  superheated  steam  on  calcium 
cyanamide  {q-v.)  also  furnishes  ammonia . 
CaGN^  + 3H,0  = CaCOa  + 2NH3.  The 
yield  is  99  per  cent,  of  that  indicated  by 
this  equation.  The  process  appears  likely 
to  have  a commercial  future. 

Ammonia  is  formed  when  nitrogenous 
compounds  — coal,  leather,  bones,  ^tc.— - 
are  heated  in  closed  vessels.  The  old  term  for 

hartshorn-velevs  to  an  old  custom  of  preparing  ammonia  by  heating 
Toofs  and  horns  in  closed  vessels.  The  formation  of  ammonia  by 
heating  nitrogenous  compounds  in  closed  vessels 

Ttho  mganic^natter  be  heated  with  soda  lime-that  is,  quicklime  slaked 
with  a concentrated  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  In  fact,  this  is  the 
principle  of  one  of  the  standard  methods  for  the  f 

n organic  matter.  The  ammonia  is  absorbed  in  sulphuric  acid  Most 
of  the  ammonia  of  commerce  is  derived  from  the  f ^ 

obtained  as  a by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas  (?.«.),  m the 
manufacture  of  iron  in  the  blast  furnace  (q-v.),  and  of  producei  ga  . . 

SI  milk  of  l.mo,  and  the  an.monia  "kmh  ..  evolved 

absorbed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid-2NH3  + H.3SO3  = ihe 

ammonium  sul]ihate  so  obtained  crystallizes 

sufficient  concentration  has  been  attained.  It  is  ihe^  resulting 

ladles  and  rocrystallizcd,  or  heated  with  milk  of  hi  1 , * rommerce 

gas  absorbed  in  distilled  water  to  form  the  cuji(a  " ^ 

The  solution  of  ammonia  gas  in  water  is  conventionally  ;g 

Nitroeen  and  hydrogen  unite  directly  when  a mixture 
1,  sSeSS  “ ebLio  Vk»  (Fig-  '“)•  Tke  roaefon  appeam  to  stop 


Fig.  194. — Preparation  of 
Ammonia. 
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when  about  2 per  cent,  of  ammonia  has  been  formed,  and  98  per  cent,  of 
ps  remaip  uncombijied.  The  same  result  is  obtained  if  ammonia  gas 
be  exposed  to  the  electric  sparks,  98  per  cent,  decomposes.  The  reaction 
IS  therefore  reversible : 2NH3  = + 3H.,.  If  water  or  acid  be  present, 

the  ammonia  is  absorbed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  the  reaction  proceeds 
to  an  end.  HI  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  combine.  The  two  gases 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  also  combine  if  heated  in  the  presence  of  finely 
^^uded  iron  manganese  uranium,  etc.  The  reaction  is  exothermaf: 
3H  — NH3  + 11-4  Cals.  The  amount  of  ammonia  gas  in  equili- 
brium decrepes  as  the  temperature  rises.  At  1000°  the  ammonia  is  almost 

completely  decomposed.  Thus,  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  at  30  atmo- 
spheres pressure : x-  , v/  cvuxuu 


Temperature  . . . 700°  801° 

Ammonia  (1  atm.)  . 0-022  0-012 
Ammonia  (30  atms.)  . 0-654  0-344 


901° 

0-007 

0-207 


974° 

0-005  per  cent,  per  volume. 
0*15  per  cent,  per  volume. 


Tim  amount  rf  ammonia  formed  is  considerably  increased  if  the  pres- 
sme  be  raised.  If  the  gases  be  kept  in  circulation  so  that  the  ammoifia 
pn  be  removed  from  the  zone  of  the  reaction,  F.  Haber  (1906),  working 

honr^frn  pipsure,  obtained  90  grams  of  liquid  ammonia  per 

horn  from  a small  model  apparatus.  Good  re.sults  have  also  been  obtained 
^ Catalytic  agent,  and  at  a pressure  of  200  atmospheres. 
The  ppess  hp  recently  been  taken  up  by  the  Badische  Anilin  und^Soda- 
fabrik  for  exploiting  commercially. 

“ refrigerating  machines ; as  a cleansing 
Eure  of 0 Its  property  of  dissolving  greases;  in  the  manu 
volSol^lx  the  Solvay  pocess;  in  chemical  operations  where  a 

88-90  11m  i^eecled;  etc.  A carboy  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0'88)  holds 

pure  at  eid.^'r  ammonia  sells  at  about  5d.  per  lb.,  and  the 


§ 2.  The  Properties  of  Ammonia. 

it  f ^ colourless  gas  with  a pungent  odour.  If  inhaled  suddenly, 

mav  eyes  if  large  quantities  be  inhaled,  suffocation 

may  enpe.  Ammonia  is  a little  more  than  half  as  heavy  as  air,  and  con- 

ment  of  air^^^  collected,  like  hydrogen,  by  the  downward  displace- 

Action  of  watp.— The  gas  is  extremely  soluble  in  water  : one  volume 
710  vir  ^ 1298  volumes  of  gas,  and  at  20°, 

boilinv  T?‘  removed  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 

nf  ti!  rolubihty  of  ammonia  in  water  is  illustrated  by  means 

of  the  pipratus  indicated  in  Fig.  193,  but  an  ordinary  flask  will  do.  If 
of  pnmpia  be  collected  over  mercury,  and  carried  on  a dish 

fho  .4  ^ ^ water,  and  the  dish  of  mercury  removed  below 

cvLI  of  ammonia  is  soSapid  that  the 

in  watL-'"*  solution  of  ammonia 

incrrses  ^ decreases  as  the  concentration  of  the  ammonia 

Tlie  fieezing  curves  of  mixtures  of  ammonia  and  water  by 

protected  by  lidding  the  cylinder  with  a piece  of 
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E.  E.  Rupert  (1909),  Eig.  195,  show  three  eutectics  and  the  existence  of 
two  hydrates:  ammonia  semihydrate,  2NH3.H2O,  which  forms  small 
needledike  crystals  melting  at  -79°;  and  ammonia  monohydrate, 
NH  H 0,  corresponding  with  the  so-called  ammonium  hydroxide, 

•’  - NH4OH.  The  latter  compound  forms 

needle-like  transparent  crystals  melting  at 
— 79°.  Solutions  of  ammonia  containing 
25  to  60  iier  cent,  of  ammonia  are  very 
viscid  at  temperatures  below  —60°. 

Considerable  heat  is  evolved  during 
the  solution  of  the  gas  : NH.,  -f  Aq  = 
NH^aq  8'4  Cals.  If  a rapid  current  of 
air  be  driven  through  a cold  solution  of 
ammonia  in  water,  the  heat  absorbed  as 
the  ammonia  is  expelled  from  the  solution 
will  reduce  the  temperature  so  as  to  freeze 
a small  globule  of  mercurj".  The  produc- 
tion of  cold  is  best  demonstrated  by  blov  - 
ing air  through  a solution  of  ammonia 
standing  on  a few  drops  of  water  on  a 
block  of  wood.  The  beaker  will  soon  be  frozen  to  the  block  of  wood.  ^ 
Refrigeration.— The  heat  of  evaporation  of  liquid  ammonia  is  5w 
Cals,  at  -33°.  This  means  that  17  grams  of  liquid  ammonia  at  43 
requires  5'7  Cals,  of  heat  before  it  can  pass  into  a gas  at  -33  . Utliei- 
wise  expressed,  when  the  gas  is  liquefied  heat  is  liberated;  con- 

versely, heat  is  absorbed  when  the  liquid  is  vaporized.  If- therefore 
liquid  ammonia  be  evaporated,  a relatively  large  amount  of  heat  s 
absorbed  from  its  surroundings.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  in  the 


Fin.  196. — Freezing  Curves  of 
Aqueous  Ammonia. 


Compressing 
Pump 


Cold  iliyarer 


preparation  of  arti- 
ficial ice,  cold  stor- 
age, etc.  Ammonia 
gas  is  liquefied  by 
compression  in  the 
“ condensing  coils  ” 
by  means  of  a 
pump  ; the  heat 
generated  as  the  gas 
liquefies  is  con- 
ducted aw-ay  by  the 
cold  water  flovdng 
over  the  condens- 
ing pipes,  Eig.  196. 

Tlie  liquid  ammonia 

' Fm' ' 196  —Refrigeration  Plant  (Diagrammatic).  .,.yns  into  eoils  of 

pipes  “ cxpan.sion  coils  ” dipping  in  brine. 

from  the  liquid  ammonia  m the  expansion  coi  s,  ‘ rj,j 

by  the  rapidly  evaporating  liquid  coils; 

from  the  evaporating  liquid  is  pumped  back 

and  so  the  process  is  continuous.  Cans  of  Lulates  in 

are  frozen  into  cakes.  In  cold  storage  returns  to  the  cooling 

coils  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room  to  be  cooled,  and  returns 
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tank.  Sulphur  dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide  are  also  employed  for 
refrigeration  ; but  ammonia  is  more  generally  used. 

Double  Compounds.- — Ammonia  is  absorbed  by  calcium  chloride,  zinc 
chloride,  silver  chloride,  etc.,  forming  double  compounds.  For  instance, 
wth  silver  chloride  below  15°,  ammonia  forms  AgCl.SNHg ; above 
20°,  2AgC1.3NH., ; u-ith  calcium  chloride,  CaCl2.2NH3 ; CaCl2.4NH3 ; 
CaCh.SNH^  ; and  with  aluminium  chloride,  compounds  with  1,  3,  5,  6, 
and  9 molecules  of  ammonia  have  been  reported. 

Liquid  and  solid  ammonia. — If  the  compound  of  silver  chloride  with 
ammonia  be  heated  in  one  leg  of  a V-shaped  hermetically  closed  tube 
immersed  in  water.  Fig.  100,  and  the  other  leg  immersed  in  a freezing 
mixture — say  calcium  chloride  and  ice — the  ammonia  gas  condenses  in  the 
cold  leg  of  the  V-tube  to  a colourless  limpid  liquid.  Like  water,  liquid 
ammonia  is  a bad  con- 
ductor of  electricity. 

The  liquid  boils  at 
— 33'5°,  and  solidifies 
to  white  transparent 
crj-stals  at  —78°. 

Oxidation  of  am- 
monia.— Ammonia  is 
a non  - supporter  of 
ordinary  combu.stion 
and  it  is  incombus- 
tible in  air.  It  bums 
in  oxygen,  forming 
nitrogen,  water,  and 
small  quantities  of  am- 
monium nitrate,  and 
nitrogen  peroxide.  If 
ammonia  be  mixed 
with  oxygen,  say,  by  bubbling  a stream  of  oxygen  through  a small 
quantity  of  concentrated  ammonia  warmed  in  a flask,  the  gas  issuing 
from  the  flask  ean  be  ignited;  it  burns  with  a yellow  flame.  In 
a few  moments  the  solution  in  the  flask  Avill  be  too  dilute  to  show 
the  flame.  By  sending  a jet  of  ammonia  into  the  air  holes  of  a 
Bunsen  s burner,  the  flame  will  be  found  to  expand,  and  acquire  a 
yellow  tinge.  Tlie  effect  is  shown  bettor  by  delivering  a jet  of  ammonia 
I into  the  centre  of  the  tube  of  a Bunsen’s  burner.  If  a stream  of  oxygen 
' be  sent  into  a cylinder  fitted  as  shown  in  Fig.  197,  and  a stream  of  ammonia 
I be  sent  into  the  same  cylinder  through  a wide  glass  tube,  the  ammonia 
can  be  ignited,  and  it  wll  burn  \vith  a yello%vish  flame.  In  Kraut’s  experi- 
1 ment,  a stream  of  oxygen  is  sent  through  a concentrated  solution  of 
• ammonia  in  a beaker  in  which  is  suspended  a spiral  of  thin  (J  mm.)  platinum 
' TOre  (recently  ignited).  Fig.  198.  If  the  current  of  oxygon  be  very  slow, 
^le  platinum  wire  will  glow  red  hot,  and  the  beaker  will  soon  be  filled  with 
ro\vn  fumes  of  nitrogen  peroxide.  If  the  current  of  oxygen  bo  faster, 
a small  explo.sion  will  occur  every  now  and  again  : the  first  explosion  will 
e stronger  than  the  second,  the  second  stronger  than  the  third,  etc.,  and 
the  solution  in  the  beaker  will  be  found  to  contain  both  ammonium 
nitrite  and  nitrate.  Here  the  platinum  acts  as  a catalytic  agent  (p.  132), 
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If  a mixture  of  ammonia  and  air  be  passed  through  a tube  (Fig.  190) ' 
containing  hot  platinized  asbestos,  nitric  acid  is  formed : NHj  + 2O2  = 
H.,0  + HNO^.  A mixture  of  ammonia  and  oxygon  explodes  violently  when 
ignited  : 4NH.,  + 3O2  = 2N2  + 6H2O.  An  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  is 
oxidized  to  ammonium  nitrite  and  nitrate  and  hydrogen  peroxide  by  ozone. 

Action  of  ammonia  on  the  metals. — When  magnesium  is  heated  in 
ammonia  gas,  it  forms  magnesium  nitride,  Mg,N2.  As  indicated  on  p.  534, 
the  nitrides  give  ammonia  when  treated  with  water.  Several  other 
nitrides  are  known,  e.p.  Ca3N2,  AIN,  etc.  When  ammonia  gas  is  passed 
over  hot  sodium,  a compound  NH2Na — sodamide — is  formed.  Sodamido 
is  made  by  heating,  say,  3 grams  of  metallic  sodium  in  a deep  nickel  boat, 
in  a combustion  tube,  between  300°  and  400°  in  a current  of  ammonia  dried 
by  passing  it  through  a toAver  of  soda  lime.  Hydrogen  mixed  with  the 
excess  of  ammonia  escapes.  The  reaction  is  represented : 2NH3  2Na 
= 2NH.,Na  4-  H^.  The  amides  of  potassium,  sodium,  etc.,  are  usually 
decomposed  by  water  forming  ammonia,  and  the  hydroxides  of  the  metals. 

Action  of  chlorine  on  ammonia. — Chlorine  decomposes  ammonia 
gas  forming  nitrogen  {q.v.),  and  hydrogen  chloride.  The  latter  unites 
AActh  the  remaining  ammonia  forming  ammonium  chloride.  If  ammonium 
chloride  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  chlorine — say,  by  inverting  a jar  of 
chlorine  over  a warm  (30°-40°)  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride — ^yellow  oily  drops  of  nitrogen  chloride,  NCI3,  are  formed.  The 
reaction  is  endothermic  : N + 3C1  = NCI3  — 42  Cals.  Nitrogen  chloride 
is  one  of  the  most  explosive  substances  knoAvn.  It  Avas  discovered  by 
P.  L.  Dulong  in  1811,  Avho  continued  to  Avork  on  it  after  it  had  caused  him 
the  loss  of  three  fingers  and  one  eye.  It  explodes  violently  Avhen  in  contact 
Avith  many  organic  substances ; exposure  to  sunlight ; and  also  spontaneously. 
Nitrogen  chloride  is  also  formed  when  a solution  of  ammonium  chloride  is 
plAP.trnlvzerl  : it  is  also  formed  Avhen  a lump  of  ammonium  chloride  is 


solvents,  say  carbon  tetrachloride,  CCl,.  ConcentrateO  nyarocnioric  aciu 
and  ammonia  both  decompose  nitrogen  chloride  forming  ammonium 
chloride  and  chlorine  in  the  one  case  ; and  ammonium  chloride  and  nitrogen 
in  the  other.  Monochloramide-NH2Cl-is  obtained  by  adding,  say, 
50  c.c.  of  a solution  of  3'7  grams  of  sodium  hypochlorite  free  from  an 
excess  of  chlorine— to  100  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  containing  0‘8o  gram 
of  ammonia.  The  liquid  ceases  to  smell  of  ammonia,  and  in  its  place,  a 
penetrating  smell  resembling  monochloramide,  NH2CI,  is  develoiied : NH, 
+ NaOCl  = NaOH  + NH.,C1.  Some  nitrogen  is  at  the  same  time  evolved 
OAving  to  the  decomposition  of  the  monochloramide : 3IS1H2  — 3 

+ NH4CI  + 2HC1.  The  relation  of  these  compounds  to  ammonia  aviu 
appear  from  the  graphic  formulae  : 


1 The  air  is  driven  tlirough  a hot  solution  of  ammonia,  and  then  passed  over 


Ammonia. 


Sodamide. 


Monochloramide.  Nitrogen  chloride. 


the  platinized  asbestos. 
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Nitrogen  iodide,  N0H3I3. — The  chocolate  coloured  amorphous  powder 
of  nitrogen  iodide  obtained  by  the  action  of  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia 
upon  iodine— either  solid  or  in  solution — was  once  thought  to  be  NI3 
analogous  with  nitrogen  chloride,  NCI3.  The  compound  decomposes 
readily  both  in  diffused  daylight,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  liquids  em- 
ployed in  washing  the  powder  prior  to  analysis.  An  exaet  determination 
of  the  composition  of  the  pure  substance  is  therefore  difficult,  and  different 
results  have  been  obtained  vdth  slight  variations  in  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion. Many  have  demonstrated  that  the  compound  contains  hydrogen  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  formula  has  been  variously  given  as  N,H3l3,  NH.,l' 
NHIo.  etc.  " ' " ’ 

Nitrogen  iodide  is  prepared  in  a state  of  purity  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
upon  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hypoiodite,  KIO,  in  the  presence 
of  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide.  If  the  solutions  emplojmd  be  not  too 
concentrated,  nitrogen  iodide  separates  in  brownish-red  ciystals  with  the 
ultimate  composition : N2H3I3.  This  may  mean  that  the  substance  is  a 
compound  of  nitrogen  iodide  and  ammonia — H3N  ; NI3.  The  reactions  just 
indicated  throw  some  light  on  the  constitution.  In  the  first  case,  ammonium 
hypoiodite  is  probably  first  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the 
solution  of  iodine  : R + 2NH,OH  = NHJO  + NH.,I  + H^O  ; and  with 
potassium  hypoiodite : KIO  -f  NH,OH  = NHJO  + KOH.  The  unstable 
spontaneously  decomposes  producing  the  compound  in  question : 
+ NH,OH -f  2H.3O.  This  reaction  is  to  some  extent 
reversible,  and  a small  quantity  of  ammonium  hypoiodite  is  reproduced 
whra  nitrogen  iodide  is  suspended  in  dilute  ammonia  and  exposed  to  light. 

The  mam  action  during  the  decomposition  of  nitrogen  iodide  in  light 
^ a simple  decomposition  into  nitrogen  gas  and  hydrogen  iodide: 
— ^2  + 3HI.  The  action  is  further  complicated  by  the  inter- 
action of  the  hydrogen  iodide  with  the  still  undecomposed  solid.  Dry 
nitrogen  iodide  exposed  to  light  behaves  in  a similar  manner.  Nitrogen 
loffide  IS  rapidly  decomposed  by  acids  and  alkalies.  Although  moist 
nitrogen  iodide  can  be  handled  ^vithout  much  danger  of  explosion,  the  diw 
compound  IS  very  explosive.  Explosions  are  said  to  have  been  produced 
as  a result  of  the  shock  of  a falling  dust-particle,  and  by  a fly  walking 
over  the  dry  powder.  j j b 

base.— One  of  the  most  striking  properties  of  ammonia 
enucally  speaking  is  the  basic  character  of  its  aqueous  solution.  The 
aqueous  solution  turns  red  litmus  blue,  yellow  tumeric  paper  brown, 
conducts  electricity,  and  m general  reacts  like  a base.  Indeed  it  is  supiiosed 
I Uiat  a molecule  of  water  combines  with  a molecule  of  ammonia  to  form  a 
• solution  of  ammonium  hydroxide  : NH3  + H.,0  = NHDH.  Hence 

aqueous  ammonia  is  sometimes  called  ammonium  hydroxide.  If  the 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  be  neutralized  with  an  acid— nitric,  sul- 
P 11c  or  hydrochloric  acid — the  corresponding  ammonium  .salt  is  formed 
NH3NO3;  ammonium  sulphate,  NH,HRO,,  or 
ammonium  chloride,  NH,C1.  It  will  be  observed  that  wo 
The  univalent  radicle  NH^  which  is  called  ammonium, 

thnni’f  '«««  liypothetical 

-series of  that  ammonium  ajipears  to  form  a 

SSa/er  ! ana  ogous  with  the  salts  of  sodium  and  potassium  has 
mstigated  many  to  seek  for  a compound,  NH,„  with  a corporeal  existence. 
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The  sulphonium  bases,  SR'aOH,  of  organic  chemistry  are  related 
to  hydrogen  sulphide,  H2S,  similar  to  the  way  ammonium  hydroxide, 
NH4OH,  is  related  to  ammonia,  NH3. 

§ 3.  Ammonium  Amalgam.  ^ 

Wlien  a little  mercury  amalgam.  A,  Fig.  199,  containing  about  one 
per  cent,  of  sodium  or  potassium  is  placed  in  a solution  of  aminonium 
chloride,  the  mercury  swells  up  into  a frothy  mass,  illustrated  in  B,  Fig.  199, 
thirty  times  its  original  volume.  The  inflated  mass  can  be  compressed 
or  expanded  by  raising  or  lowering  the  pressure.  If  mercury  be  brought 
into  a concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium,  and  a current  of 
electricity  be  passed  through  the  solution  in  such  a way  that  the  cathode 
dips  into  mercury  (Fig.  200),  the  mercury  swells  up  in  a simdar  manner. 

If  the  temperature  be  kept  below  0°,  the  amalgam  sho^vs  little  tendency 

to  inflation.  . . 

It  is  supposed  that  a true  solution  of  ammonium  NH^  in  mercury 
is  formed,  which  rapidly  decomposes  into  mercury,  hydrogen,  and 
ammonia  when  warmed  above 
0°.  These  gases,  entangled 
with  the  mercury,  are  said  to 
cause  the  frothing.  Others 
consider  that  the  amalgam  is 
a mere  solution  of  ammonia 
and  hydrogen  in  mercury. 

Against  this  view  it  is  urged 
that  (1)  neither  of  these  gases 


Fig.  199. — Ammonium  Amalgam. 


Fig.  200. — Ammonium  Amalgam. 


(ammonia  or  hydrogen)  alone  or  mixed  together  will  dissolve  in  this  manner; 
2)  tho  gases  bLto  one  another  the  ' H, ; (3)  when  ammom 

amalgam  prepared  at  0°  is  brought  into  contact  with  cold  solutions 
of  copper,  cadmium,  or  zinc  sulphate,  some  of  the 

and  Lnmonium  sulphate  is  formed:  it  is  supposed  that:  + 

= Cu  + (NH4).,S04.  Neither  zinc  nor  cadmium  are  reduced  t . 

the  metal  by  hydrogen  or  ammonia. 


§ 4.  Ammonium  Salts. 

The  ammonium  salts  are  usually  very  soluble  1"  ^^Gon  oAZlllf 
solutions  are  boiled,  partial  decomposition  occurs.  The  solution 
neutral,  may  become  acid  ovdng  to  the  '"f 

than  acid.  When  the  ammonium  salts  are  heated  with  the  A 

— potassium  or  sodium  or  calcium  hydroxi  for  ammonia  ' 

ammonia  is  volatilized.  Hence  the  old  term  volutile  alkali  foi  ammon 
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Identification  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  salts. — (1)  When  the 
salts  are  heated  with  an  alkali  or  lime,  the  characteristic  smell  of 
ammonia  is  obtaiiwd ; (2)  With  hydrochloroplatinic  acid,  they  give  a 
yellow  ])recipitate  of  ammonium  chloroplatinate ; (3)  Ncssler’s  reagent 
gives  a yellow  coloration.  The  intensity  of  the  tint  with  a given  con- 
centration is  nearly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  ammonia  present. 

Ammonium  sulphate. — This  salt  is  usually  made  from  “gas  liquor” 
as  indicated  on  p.  711.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  neutralization  of  ammonia 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  used  principally  as  a fertilizer,  and  also 
in  the  manufacture  of  ammonium  compounds. 

Ammonium  nitrate. — This  salt  is  used  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of 
nitrous  oxide  ; and  in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks  and  explosives.  For 
instance,  tlie  explosive  “ ammonite  ” is  said  to  contain  between  80  and 
00  per  cent,  of  this  salt.  Four  different  types  of  crystals  are  known,  each 
type  has  a definite  transition  temperature.  The  ordinary  crystals  are 
rhombic,  and  isomorphous  with  potassium  nitrate.  The  heat  of  solution  is  : 
2NH^N03  -j-  400  Aq  = — 12‘6  Cals.  If  60  parts  of  the  salt  be  dissolved 
in  100  parts  of  water  at  13°,  the  tempoiature  of  the  liquid  falls  to  about 
— 13°  ; and  if  the  water  be  at  0°,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  falls  to 
about  —16°.  Hence  a mixture  of  ice  and 
ammonium  nitrate  is  a valuable  mixture  for 
I’educing  the  temperature  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  Ice  and  common  salt  is 
often  used  for  the  purpose.  Such  mixtures 
arc  called  freezing  mixtures  (p.  245). 

Ammonium  nitrite.^ — This  salt  is  made 
by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  am- 
monia with  nitrous  acid,  or  by  adding 
silver  nitrite  to  a solution  of  ammonium 
chloride.  When  heated  the  solution  decom-  201 —Sublimation  of 

poses  into  nitrogen  and  water,  so  that  Ammonium  Chloride, 
the  crystals  cannot  be  prepared  by  evapora- 
tion in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  solid  can  be  obtained  by  evaporating 
a clear  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo  at  ordinary 
temperatures ; or  better,  by  adding  ether  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
salt  when  crystals  of  ammonium  nitrite  separate.  Very  little  gas  is 
evolved  if  the  salt  be  heated  in  vacuo  below  40° ; on  cooling  most  of  the 
salt  crystallizes ; at  70°,  the  salt  slowly  decomposes  and  a large  part 
sublimes. 

Ammonium  chloride. — If  ammonia  gas  be  brought  in  contact  with 
hydrogen  chloride,  dense  white  fumes  of  ammonium  chloride  are  fornied  : 
+ HI-'l  = NH^Cl.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  placing  a bottle  of 
aqueous  ammonia  alongside  a bottle  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  blowing 
across  the  mouth  of  the  one  bottle  to  the  other.  Ammonium  chloride  is 
made  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  by  passing  ammonia  gas  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  last- 
named  process  is  usually  employed  on  a manufacturing  scale.  The  crude 
product  is  purified  by  heating  the  solid  in  a large  iron  or  earthenware  pot 
with  a dome-shaped  cover.  Fig.  201.  The  ammonium  chloride  volatilizes 
and  the  solid  condenses  as  a white  crystalline  fibrous  mass  inside  the 
cover.  Most  of  the  impurities  remain  in  the  vessel.  The  process  of 
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vaporizing  a solid  and  condensing  the  vapour  back  to  the  solid  condition 
is  called  sublimation.  Ammonium  chloride  is  a white  granular,  fibrous, 
crystalline  solid,  with  a sharp  saline  taste.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  at 
the  same  time  lowers  the  temperature.  The  heat  of  solution  is  — 3’7  Cals. 
Ammonium  chloride  is  used  for  charging  Leclanche  cells ; as  a con- 
stituent of  soldering  fluids,  to  protect  metals  from  oxidation  during  the 
soldering.  It  is  also  used  in  galvanizing  iron,  and  in  the  textile  industries. 


The  vapour  density  (H„  = 2)  of  ammonium  chloride  at  350°  is  29-04 ; 
and  at  1040°,  28-75.  The  theoretical  value  for  the  molecule  NH^Cl  is  53-5. 
Hence  we  cannot  be  dealing  ^vith  that  molecule  at  the  temperatures  named. 
Suppose  the  vapour  of  ammonium  chloride  be  dissociated  so  that  a mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  chloride  is  formed  corresponding 
with  NH^Cl  = NH3  -f  HCl.  The  vapour  density  for  complete  dissociation 
would  then  be  26-75,  that  is,  half  the  value  for  NH4CI  that  is,  ^ of  (17 
4-  36-5).  The  experimental  result  thus  shows  that  dissociation  is  nearly 


complete.  Applying  the  method  of  p.  527,  it  follows  that  the  vapour 
contains  about  17  per  cent,  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  83  per  cent,  ot 
a mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  chloride. 

According  to  H.  B.  Baker  (1894),  if  the  vapour  density  be  determmed 
in  a vessel  of  hard  glass  mth  a thoroughly  dried  sample  of  ammonium 
chloride,  the  number  is  quite  normal,  namely,  53-4.  This  shows  that  the 
dry  salt  does  not  dissociate  quickly  enough  to  affect  the  determination. 
Obviously,  too,  the  moisture  is  a catalytic  agent  which  accelerates  not  only 
the  dissociation,  but  also  the  formation  of  ammonium  chloride  from 


§ 5.  The  Dissociation  of  Ammonium  Chloride. 


Fig.  202. 


Fig.  203. 


Dissociation  of  Ammonium  Chloride. 
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very  gentle  current  of  air  through  the  stem  of  the  pipe.  The  red  litmus 
wll  be  coloured  blue  by  the  ammonia  gas  which  diffuses  through  the 
porous  earthenware  much  faster  than  the  hydrogen  chloride.  The  issuing 
vapour  of  ammonium  chloride  reddens  blue  litmus.  Another  instruc- 
tivc  way  of  showing  the  same  phenomenon  is  as  follows : Place  a little 
ammonium  chloride  near  the  middle  of  a piece  of  hard  tube  (Fig.  203),  and  a 
httle  lower  down  the  tube  place  a piece  of  blue  litmus  paper.  Place  a loose 
gug  of  asbestos  a little  above  the  salt,  and  then  a piece  of  red  litmus  paper 
Heat  the  ammonium  chloride.  The  ammonia  being  the  lighter  gas,  d ffuses 
more  quickly  than  the  hydrogen  chloride.  Consequently,  when  tim 
ammonium  chloi^e  is  heated,  the  blue  litmus  will  be  redd^ied  by  Z 
excess  of  slow  diffusing  hydrogen  chloride  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  • 
and  the  red  litmus  will  be  blued  by  the  ammonia  wliich  passes  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  before  the  hydrogen  chloride. 

§ 6.  The  Composition  of  Ammonia. 

C L experiment  of 

Fi.,  fi  1 be  sparked  in  an  apparatus,  say 

to  to  SSoTr  in  • too  o„-i,fg 

2NH,^N2  + 3H, 

2 volumes  4 volumes 

^ “■'’r'i’  ““n  6“*  dissociates  in  tliis  manner 


Volume  of  ammonia  . 
Volume  after  sparking 
Volume  after  adding  oxygen 
Volume  after  the  explosion 
Contraction 


lO'O  c.c. 
19'9  c.c. 
V2‘3  c.c. 
49'9  c.c. 
"22^  c.c. 


tthirSy  ““  hno  been  formed,  two- 

vverv  nearly  14-Q  n r.  ^ nuent.  Hence  iU  c.c.  of  ammonia  furnish 

-volumes  hydrol;  ceJ  f “■“= 

^experimental  error  nitrogen-witlnn  the  limits  of  the 

>be  ekcfrdS?Kg'l’^^  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia 
•electrons  very  neSlv  in  th^“  hydrogen  are  evolved  at  the  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen^  The  one  volume  of  nitrogen  for  three 

lunless  a littlJ-iir.^  ’•  ^queous  ammonia  does  not  conduct  very  well 
b t^ie  "oSn  ammonium  salt  be  diss^^lved 

•ttperimto  a j-Sdsi.-In  this  old 

bhlorine  gas,  and  coimmitrate^d  ^ ^ 
iiunnel  A,  drop  by  dron  until  ammonia  is  run  through  the  tap 

'ammonia  ceases  ^ reaction  between  the  chlorine  and  the 

dame  Is  0 ammonia  gives  a yellowish -green 

, as  moie  ammonia  is  added,  dense  clouds  of  amiimniuni  chloride 
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are  formed  ; much  heat  is  evolved.  Hence  it  is  best  to  make  the  experi- 
ment with  the  tube  immersed  in  a cylinder  of  water.  When  an  excoM 
of  ammonia  has  been  added,  neutralize  the  excess  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  The  gas  in  the  tube  was  originally  at  atmospheric  pressure,  it  is 
now  under  reduced  pressure.  To  restore  equilibrium,  a long  tube  is  filled 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  long  log  allowed  to  dip  in  a beaker 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  while  the  short  log  is  attached  to  the  lunnel 
as  indicated  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  204.  Open  the  stopcock  and  liquid  'viU 
run  into  the  tube  until  it  reaches  the  second  mark  on  the  tube.  The  tube 
now  contains  one  volume  of  nitrogen.  The  interpretation  of  Hofmanns 
experiment  is  as  follows  : The  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  and  the  chlorine 
combine  in  equal  volumes  to  form  hydrogen  chloride.  The  'wdrogon 
chloride  combines  with  the  ammonia  to  form  ammonium  J^e 

tube  originally  contained  three  volumes  of  chlorine. 
This  chlorine  has  taken  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  to 
form  hydrogen  chloride,  etc.  The  latter  dissolves  in  the 
liquid  in  the  tube,  and  hence  is  without  influence  on  the 
volume  of  the  residual  nitrogen.  The  three  volumes 
of  hydrogen  were  combined  in  aminonia  with  the  one 
volume  of  nitrogen  which  remains  in  the  tube.  This 

proof  is  ingenious.  . 

4.  The  vapour  density  of  ammonia  and  Avogadro  s 
hypothesis.— The  three  proofs  just  considered  show 
that  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  combine  with  one 
volume  of  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia.  By  Avogadro  s 
hypothesis,  the  number  of  molecules  which  combine  are 
in  the  same  ratio  ; and  since  the  two  gases  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  have  diatomic  molecules,  it  follow  that  am- 
monia contains  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  for  one  atom 
of  nitrogen.  Hence  the  formula  of  ammonia  must  be 
NH3,  or  N.,H«,  etc.  The  vapour  density  of  ™oma 

^ (H.,  = 2)  is'noarly  17.  If  the  atomic  weight  of  hydro- 

gen be  1 and  nitrogen  14,  the  molecular  weight  o 
ammonia  is  17.  This  agrees  with  the  number  t>btamc 
for  the  vapour  density.  Hence  the  formula  0 ^ 

Here  the  nitrogen  atom  is  trivalent,  and  according  y 


Fig.  204.  — Hof- 
mann’s Ap- 
paratus. 


monia  is  NH3. 


graphic  formula  for  ammonia  is  : 


H 


H 


>N-H 


5.  Gravimetric  analysU.-Tho  composition  of  •— 
ho  verified  by  gravimotric  analysia  Ammonia  gas  P ■ . , , i , 

llSmS  hJafed  copper  oxide.  The  '-'‘f 

-and  the  volume  of  ^ obtoined  give  the 

sDonding  weight  computed  (p.  h7).  -Lne  Tho  result 

combining  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  3-024  parts  of 

siiows  that  14-01  parts  of  nitrogen  are 

hydrogen.  The  molecular  formula  is  then  to  be  cstablis  y 
hypothesis. 


1 Others  are  available  if  needed. 
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§ 7.  Molecular  Compounds  and  Compound  Salts. 

TIio  eye  may  rest  with  complacency  upon  the  simple  beauty  of  the  law 
which  governs  the  construction  of  bodies  belonging  to  the  tvne  of 
ammoma. — A.  \V.  Hoi‘mann. 

It  seoms  as  if  tervalent  nitrogen  in  ammonia,  NH3,  changes  into  quin- 
quovalent  mtrogen  in  forming  ammonium  chloride,  NH,CI.  But  the 
ready  dissociation  of  ammonium  chloride  into  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
chloride  led  A.  Kekule  (1864)  to  assume  the  existence  of  what  he  designated 
molecular  compounds.”  Kekul^  applied  the  term  “atomic  com- 
pounds ” to  those  compounds  in  which  all  the  atoms  of  the  elements 
are  united  in  such  a way  that  their  valencies  are  saturated.  “ These  ” 
said  Kekul6,  “ are  the  true  chemical  molecules,  and  the  only  ones 
which  can  exist  in  the  gaseous  state.”  He  assumed  that  the  atoms  of 
different  molecules  could  attract  one  another  so  as  to  produce  a kind  of 
coupling  of  the  molecules.  The  nature  of  the  atoms  of  the  copulated  mole- 
cules may  be  such  that  double  decomposition  is  not  possible,  and  “ the 
two  molecules,  so  to  speak,  adhere  and  form  a group  endowed  ivith  a 
certain  amount  of  stability,  which  is  always  less  than  that  of  atomic 
combination  In  other  words,  Kekul6  assumed  that  molecular  com- 
pounds are  formed  by  direct  addition  of  two  or  more  simple  molecules 
and  the  simple  molecules  retain  to  some  extent  their  individuality  for 
teey  can  be  readily  separated  from  one  another  apparently  unchanged. 
Kekule  cited  as  examples  of  molecular  compounds : ammonium  salts 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  iodine  trichloride,  crystalline  salts  which 
Ifumsh  anhydrous  salt  and  water,  etc.  The  compounds  of  silver 
.chlonde  and  ammoma,  ferrous  sulphate  and  nitric  oxide,  etc.,  can  be 
1 added  to  the  list.  To  sum  up  Kokule’s  position  : in  order  to  make  the 
I theory  of  coirstant  valency  compatible  with  the  existence  of  more  complex 
I molecules  It  was  assumed  that  these  “ molecular  compounds  ” belonged  to 
La  different  type  of  combination.  The  question  is  not  so  easily  answered 
If  IJliosphonis  in  phosphorus  trifluoride,  PF3,  be  tervalent,  phosphorus 
pcntafluoridc,  PF.  must,  according  to  Kekule,  be  a molecular  compound 

iiU  ^^5  should  be  unstable  and  break  down  into 

‘*'*°*“°  constituents  when  heated.  According  to  T.  E Thorne 
as  / 6),  phosphorus  pcntafluoridc  is  a gas  stable  at  high  temperatures 
IHenco  the  valency  of  an  element  depends  on  the  number  of  atoms  \vitli 

whethe^^nH^n'^'''^  ° (1874)  applied  an  ingenious  experiment  to  test 
whether  nitrogen  be  ter-  or  quinquevalent  in  the  ammonium  salts.  It 
l.js  undoubtedly  tervalent  in  ammonia,  NH.,.  Meyer  and  Lecco’s  argu 
f following  considerations  : In  organic  chomisS 

are  replaLd  "oSrbv^ne^T^^  “ f ^^ydrogen  atoms  of  ammonfa 
-thvT  P H ^ ^ ofluivalcnt  univalent  radicles— methyl,  CH,  • 

|1>N-H 

#^nunoma.  Methylaiuine.  Dimetbylamine.  Trimethylamine.  Dimethylethyl- 

amine. 

2 N 
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Like  ammonia,  (1)  the  amines  combine  directly  with  acids  to  form 
compounds  resembling  the  ammonium  salts,  e.g.  trimethylamme  unites 
directly  Avith  hydrogen  chloride  to  form  trimethylammomum  chloride : 
N(CH. ).  + HCl  = NH(CH3)3C1  ; and  (2)  the  amines  combine  mth  methyl 
or  ethyl  iodides,  etc.,  to  form  corresponding  compounds. 
amine  unites  with  ethyl  iodide:  N(CH3)3  + C2H5I  — N(CH3)3C2H5l. 

The  properties  of  the  compound  NCCH^aCaHjI 

NfCHoU  with  CoHsI  are  identical  with  the  compound  NlLHslaCoIis-t'iiat 
formed  by  the  union  of  N(GH3)2C2H3  with  CH3I.  Consequently,  the  two 
compounds  must  have  the  same  constitution.  And  it  is  mferr^  that  the 
ammonium  salts  cannot  be  molecular  compounds  as  postulated  by 
Kekui6  and  that  the  nitrogen  in  ammonium  compounds  is  not 
tervalent  but  rather  quinquevalent.  The  argument  is  not  quite  sound, 
because  it  is  possible  that  the  groups  are  rearranged  during  the  formation 
of  the  compounds  by  the  different  processes,  so  that  tU  most  stable  con- 
figuration is  always  formed  ; and  one  final  product  is  obtained  by  the  two 
different  reactions.  This  subject  will  be  resumed  when  discussing  M erner  a 

^^^S’o  or  more  simple  salts,  as  we  have  seen,  each  primarily  forined  by 
the  union  of  base  and  acid,  may  unite  to  form  other  salts— compound  salts 
of  greater  complexity,  sometimes  called  molecular  compounds.  The 
comwund  salts  are  often  well  crystallized,  and  they  are  frequently  formed 
by  replaeing  one  or  more  molecules  of  the  water  of  crystaUization  by  equi- 
valent molecules  of  another  salt.  There  are  three  types  indicated  in  what 

preced^^.^ed  and  solid  solutions.— Potassium  ^rchlorato  and 

potassium  permanganate  are  isomorphous  and  form  mixed  o 

Siados  of  colour  ranging  from  a faint  pmk  to  a deep 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  salts  in  the  crystals.  The  physical 
properties  of  the  mixed  crystals  are  additive,  that  is,  continuous  functions 
oTtheir  compositions;  and  aqueous  solutions  of  the 

reactions  characteristic  of  their  components— m the  present  example,  of 
potassium  perchlorate  and  permanganate.  The  two  salts  form  c^stak 
containing  all  possible  proportions  between  100  per  cent,  potassium  per 
chlorate  fnd  100  per  cent,  potassium  permanganate,  as  discussed  under 

Doubi?salts.-As  in  the  case  of  mixed  crj^stals,  aqueous  solutions 
of  double  salts  give  reactions  characteristic  of  the  component  simpl 
^Its  but  Srphysical  properties  of  the  solid  salt  are  not  necessarily 

additive,  and  the  component  salts  only  unite  in  2H  0 

For  instance  lithium  chloride,  LiCl,  and  green  cupric  chloride  CuGl2.2H2a 

rS  ruby.rod  cry.Ul.  ; »d  - 
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combined  in  a simple  molecular  ratio,  and  the  resulting  eompound  salt  is 
quite  distinct  from  a mechanical  mixture  of  the  component  salts ; and  unlike 
double  salts,  the  chemieal  properties  of  a solution  of  a complex  salt  are 
different  from  the  properties  of  solutions  of  the  component  salts.  The 
term  “ double  salt  ” is  often  applied  somewhat  loosely  to  compound  salts 
formed  by  the  union  of  one  or  more  molecules  of  one  salt  with  one  or  more 
molecules  of  another  salt ; but,  as  W.  Ostwald  said  in  1889,  the  term 
double  salt  should  not  be  applied  to  combinations  of  two  salts 
which  give  reactions  different  from  those  of  the  constituent  salts, 
lor  example,  the  complex  salt  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  a compound 
salt  formed  by  the  reaction  : 4KCy  + FeCy,  = K^FeCyg.  The  product 
of  this  combination  does  not  give  the  anal;^'ical  reactions  characteristic 
of  potassium  cyanide  nor  of  ferrous  cyanide.  In  the  language  of  the  ion 
theory,  this  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  ions  of  complex  salts  in 
solution  are  different,  and  the  ions  of  double  salts  are  similar  to 
the  ions  of  the  simple  salts  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  ions 
of  potassium  cyanide  (neglecting  secondary  reactions)  are  K’  and  Cy'  • 
and  the  ions  of  ferrous  cyanide,  Fe"  and  Cy'.  The  ions  of  potassium 
ferrocyamde,  on  the  contrary,  are  K‘  and  FeCye"".  There  are,  therefore, 
no  ions  of  Gy  and  of  Fe  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
j-rr  physical  properties  of  a double  salt  in  solution  may  or  may  not  be 
(hfferent  from  those  of  a .simple  mixture  of  the  constituents.  In  the 
limiting  case,  the  physical  properties  \GU  be  additively  those  of  their 
componente,  but  in  some  cases,  this  is  not  the  case.  For  instance  the 
8ohd  double  salt  FeCl3.2KCl.H.D  is  red.  A conoentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  the  double  salt,  or  of  an  equivalent  mixture  of  the  component  salts 
S 1 c^^^racteristic  yellow  tint  of  ferric  chloride,  FeCl,,  but  at 

¥i  u'T  "-ay  to  red.  This  is  supposed  to  show 

that  the  double  salt  is  not  dissociated  into  its  constituent  molecules  at  30° 

the  red  chloride  alono  in  solution  does  not  give 

the  red  colour  at  30  . Similar  remarks  apply  to  many  other  nhysical 
Fourties  of  double  salts.  A complex  salt  might  dissociate  undei^^citain 

‘t  acts  as  a double  salt  at  one  temperature, 
and  as  a complex  salt  at  another.  ^ 


§ 8.  Hydroxylamine. 

The  preparation  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride.— Hydroxylamine 

For  Sauce  a sW u nitric  oxide,  nitric  acid,  or  certain  nitrates, 
^or  nstance  a stream  of  nitric  oxide  may  be  passed  through  a solution 

I <-■  in  hydrochloric  acid  : 2NO  + 3H  = 2NH  0 The 

-hvdm''^l  ^ compound  of  hydroxylamine  and  hytlmgeii  cl’iloride 

Cd  i’®  '■'■Iphidc  through  tho  solution.  Tho 

«u\T  also  ito  ^ tho  i-esidue 

hvdr  f alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  white  crystals  of 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  NH,,O.Hcl  are  obtained. 

dissolvt  hydroxylamine.— To  isolate  hydroxylamine, 

ydrochloride  in  methyl  alcohol  and  add  sodium  methylate 
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(obtained  by  dissolving  metallic  sodium  in  methyl  alcohol).  Sojum 
chloride  is  precipitated  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  I liter  off  the  sodium 
chloride,  and  remove  the  alcohol  by  distillation-at  first  under  ordinary 
pressure,  and  then  under  reduced  pressure  (p.  194).  The  hydroxylamme 
distils  at  about  10°  under  a pressure  of  60  mm.  ; or  at,  say,  58  under  a 

^''“propefties.— Hydroxylamine  crystallizes  in  the  form 
like  crystals  without  smell.  The  crystals  melt  at  33  , and  bod  at  58 
under  a pressure  of  22  mm.  At  ordinary  pressures,  hydroylamine  gradu- 
ally deco^oses  if  heated,  over  15°,  and  at  higher  temperatures  it  is  liable 
to  decompose  explosively  with  a yellow  flash.  Hydroxylamme  resembles 
ammonia  in  many  respects— it  dissolves  in  (HlCl  (N^ 

alkaline  solution  ; it  reacts  with  acids  forming  salts— NH^O.HU  , 2- 

H SO  • NH  0 HNO.„  etc.  The  salts  all  decompose  more  or  less  violently 
"SSoS  The  'nitn.te  fumiehes  nitric  oxide 

nitrite  furnishes  nitrous  oxide  and  water.  Compounds  like  N^ONa  an 
(NH  0)  Ca  are  knoim  as  hydroxylamates.  Hydroxylamme  thus  ^bav 
S aU^res  like  a weL  acid,  and  towards  acids  like  a weak  base, 
fr  as  if  it  were  both  an  acid  as  well  as  a base. 

’ ’Hvdroxvlamine  salts  are  used  as  reducing  agents  in  analytical  work. 
HvESin^preci^  metallic  silver  from  silver  n trate  ; it  reduces 
mrncuHreS-ide  to  mercurous  chloride;  it  precipitates  cuprous  oxide 
from  cupric  salts  ; chromium  hydroxide  from  chromic 
greenish  ferrous  hydroxide,  suspended  in  an 

^^'"comoisition-The  molecular  weight  by  the  freezing  point  process 
Composition,  xne  erally  supposed  that  hydroxylamme 

corresponds  with  NH3U.  it  is  geneia  i'^  hvdroeen  atom  of  the 
has  a similar  constitution  to  ammonia,  but  one  kyarogen 

ammonia  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl . 


H. 

H' 


^N— H 


H 

H 


>N- 


-OH,  or 


H^N= 

H- 


=0 


Ammonia. 


Hydroxylamine.  Hydroxylamine. 


Hydroxylamine  nitrate. 


H 

H 


:>N— 0— Na 


Sodium  liydroxylamate. 


Hence  the  alternative  term  “ ^e  written  but  the 

coneider  that  the  what  am 

raB°oxonirsaUsi  it  act,  « a base  (oxygen  quadrivalent),  and 
hydroxylamates  when  it  acts  as  an  acid . 

H 


History.— Hydroxylamine  salts,  an^d  the  aque^^^^ 

:rSit'aT5Sr  ml  1^«  pi--”-  "" 

L.  Crisiner  in  1890-91. 
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§ 9.  Isomerism. 

The  great  interest  of  isomerism  has  been  to  introduce  into  science  the 
principle  that  substances  may  bo,  and  are,  essentially  different  solely 
because  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  their  chemical  molecules  is  not 
the  same. — L.  Pastel’h. 

It  Wets  once  thought  to  be  self-evident  “ that  substances  which  contain 
the  same  atoms  and  the  same  relative  quantities  of  these  must  of  necessity 
have  the  same  chemical  properties  ” ; we  now  believe  that  the  atoms 
of  a molecule  are  arranged  according  to  plan  so  definite  and  precise,  that 
two  different  atoms  cannot  change  places  rvithout  altering  the  properties 
of  the  substance.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  relations  of  the  atoms  for 
one  another  are  necessarily  immovable,  for,  as  indicated  on  p.  121,  the 
atoms  may  revolve  about  a position  of  equilibrium  without  altering  their 
order  of  succession.  Ammonium  nitrate  and  hydroxylamine  nitrite  are 
two  different  substances  rvith  the  same  ultimate  composition,  the  same 
molecular  weight,  and  both  furnish  nitrous  oxide  and  water  when  heated. 
There  the  similarity  almost  ends.  The  general  properties  of  the  two  salts 
are  so  very  cbfferent,  that  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  molecules  must  be  quite  different.  The  probable  constitutional 
formulie  of  the  two  compounds  are  : 


H 


H 


>N— 0— N=0 


h>n_o_n<o 

H . HO^ 

Ammonium  nitrate.  Hydroxylamine  nitrite. 

Ue  have  met  several  compounds  wliich  have  the  same  ultimate  com- 
^sition,  but  a different  molecular  weight,  and  different  properties.  E.g. 
A (->2  and  N20^,  the  a-  and  ^-sulphur  trioxides,  etc.  It  is  convenient  to 
mx  these  ideas  definitely  by  the  use  of  the  special  term  isomerism — from 
o Ureek  Itros  (isos),  the  same ; fiipos  (meros),  part.  Isomerism  is  a 
general  term  applied  when  the  percentage  composition  of  two  or  more 
substances  is  the  same,  but  the  properties  are  different.  The  term 
allotropism^^  ,s  reserved  for  the  special  case  of  isomerism  among  elements, 
p.  403,  and  isomerism  ” for  compounds.  Polymerism  is  applied  when 
e percentage  composition  of  two  or  more  substances  is  the  same,  but 
the  molecular  weight  is  different,  p.  402.  It  is  supposed  that  in  most  cases 
allotropism  IS  a special  case  of  polymerism.  Metamerism— from  the  Greek 

■ (rneta),  change  is  applied  when  the  percentage  composition  and 
molecular  weights  are  the  same,  but  the  properties  are  different— e.<7. 
hydroxylamine  nitrite  and  ammonium  nitrate.  Desmotropism  or  tauto- 

I tv.  physical,  geometrical  or  enantiomor.phic  isomerism — 

I the  stereoisomerism  of  the  tartaric  acids-discussed  on  p.  516,  are  special 
oases  of  metamerism.  To  summarize : ^ 1 > 1 

I.  composition  • properties  different : 

■ H.  Compounds 

(1)  Molecular  weights  different  .’  ‘ ‘ 

(i)  Molecular  weights  the  same 

(a)  Relative  positions  of  some  radicles 

labile,  not  fixed 

^ (^)  Certain  radicles  are  enantiomorphio  . 

^ aligned  to“he  diff^rem  f'e  exact  moaning 

oot  covered  by  tlmtenL  in  Peculiarities 


Am.otropism 

ISO.MEKIS.M 

Por.Y.MElUSM 

Meta.meius.m 

Desmotropism 
Oeometricai.  Isomerism 
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§ 10.  Hydrazine  or  Diamide. 

Molecular  weight,  NoH<  = 32-05.  Melting  point,  1-4“;  boiling  point,  113-6°; 
critical  temperature,  380°. 

The  preparation  of  hydrazine  sulphate. — The  most,  convenieiit 
methods  of  preparing  hydrazine  are  described  in  text- books  of  organic 
chemistry,  but  it  may  bo  obtained  from  purely  inorganic  substances. 
Mix  200  c.c.  of  a 20  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia,  5 c.c.  of  a one  per  ce^^ 
solution  of  glue  or  gelatine,^  and  100  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  / 5 
grams  of  sodium  hypochlorite— free  from  an  excess  of  chlorine— m a htro 
flask.  Boil  the  mixture  for  about  half  an  hour  when  it  will  have 
evaporated  to  about  half  its  original  volume.  Monochloramide  is  first 
formed  (p.  538),  and  this  reacts  with  another  molecule  of  ammonia  to  form 
hydrazine  hydrochloride  : NH,C1  + NH3  = N^H.-HCl.  MTien  cold  place 
the  flask  in  iced  water,  and  add  20  c.c.  of  a solution  contaimng  T96  gram 
of  sulphuric  acid,  H.,SO^.  Hydrazine  sulphate  crystallizes  out.  This  may 
be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  water.  The  process  is  used  techmcally 

for  the  preparation  of  hydrazine  sulphate.  . , ^ ■ -ivi. 

The  preparation  of  hydrazine  hydrate  and  hydrazme.-I\hen 
hydrazine  sulphate  is  distilled  with  potassium  hydroyde  m a silver  vessel, 
screwed  at  the  junctions,  hydrazine  hydrate  is  obtained: 

+ 2KOH  = N^H.-H^O  + K^SO,  + H.^O.  The  free  base  hydrazine  ^ 
made  by  adding  small  quantities  of  the  hydrate  to  barium  m a gla^ 

flask  cooled  in  a freezing  mixture.  The  mixture  is  then  distilled  unde 
reduced  pressure.  The  barium  oxide  removes  the  water  from  the  hydi  ate  . 

Prop^Sl^Hj^aztee^^^^  colourless  fuming  corrosive  liquid 

soluble  in  water.  It  boils  at  118“,  and  freezes  to  a white  crptalhne  solid 
melting  at  40°.  It  attacks  glass,  cork,  and  rubber.  It  is  strongly  bas  e, 
and  forms  a series  of  salts  with  the  acids,  e.g.  hydrazine  monochlorido, 
N H HCl ; and  hydrazine  cUchloride,  N3H,.2HC1.  Hence  hydrazine  is  a 
diSd  base.  Most  of  the  salts  arc  very  soluble  in  water.  Tlie  sulphat 
N H H SO,  is  not  so  soluble.  Hydrazine  and  its  salts  are  among  t^ 
mft'SSul  reducing  agents  kno^vn  ; they  reduce  cupric  salts  to  1^ 
cuprous  oxide,  and  precipitate  metallic  silver  from  silver  nitrate,  mercury 

from  mercuric  cliloride,  etc.  • j -u  -1-  nnrlAr  a 

The  free  base  is  a colourless,  fuming  liquid 

into  ammonia  and  mtrogen  . SN^H^  2+  nnrl  it  burns  wth  a 

oxidized  in  air  with  the  Uberation  of  free  nitrogen,  and  it  burns  ^vlm 

violet- coloured  flame.  r ,,  1 ofinfi®  i<5  50  This 

Composition  -Iho  vapour  densj^y  ol  the  „ i„,„ 

cortospouds  the  ™ J3.  Zociation  i.  oomplete. 

This  is  an  empirical  fact. 
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gives  a molecular  weight  corresponding  Avith  the  dihydrate ; N.jH^.2H^O. 
The  constitution  of  the  hydrate  is  either 


History.— Hydi-azine  hydrate  was  discovered  by  T.  Curtius  in  1887, 
and  the  base  was  isolated  by  L.  de  Bruyn,  1895.  The  substitution 
products— e.flr.  phenylhydrazine,  CgH.^.HN.NHj— have  been  known  for  a 
longer  time.  E.  Fischer  made  the  first  organic  derivative  m 1875. 

§ II.  Hydrazoic  Acid,  Hydronitric  Acid,  or  Azoimide. 

Molecular  weight,  NjH  = 43-04.  Melting  point  -80“  ; boiling  point,  37°. 

Preparation. — Like  hydrazine,  this  compound  is  best  made  by  organic 
processes.  Hydrazoic  acid  was  discovered  by  T.  Curtius  (1890),  and  the 
base  itself  was  isolated  by  L.  de  Bi-uyn  in  1895.  W.  Wislicenus  (1892) 
made  it  from  inorganic  materials  by  passing  dry  ammonia  over  metallic 
sodium  in  a nickel  boat  in  a tube  between  250°  and  350°  so  as  to  make 
sodamide:  2Na  + 2NH3  = 2NaNH.,  + H^.  When  aU  the  sodium  has 
been  converted  into  the  amide  (about  six  hours),  the  current  of  ammonia 
is  replaced  by  a stream  of  dry  nitrous  oxide,  and  continued  at  190°  until 
ammonia  is  no  longer  evolved  (about  five  hours) ; 


The  product  of  the  action — a mixture  of  NaOH  and  NaN., — is  dissolved 
m Avater;  the  solution  acidified  \vith  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  ; 1);  and 
distilled.  The  first  quarter  of  the  distillate  contains  most  of  the  hydrazoic 
acid.  Hydi-azoic  acid  is  also  made  by  treating  nitrogen  chloride,  NCI.,, 
or  an  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrite  with  hydrazine  sulphate.  In  the 
latter  case  a crystalline  precipitate  of  silver  hydrazoate,  N.,Ag,  is  formed 
m a short  tim^A.  Angeli  (1893).  The  reaction  may  be  symbolized : 


NH.3-NH3-OH  ; or, 


NH,  N 

I + NO.OH  = III  + 2H„0  + HCl 
H.HCl  N 


unpleasant  penetrating  odour.  It  boils  at  37°  • 
t cooling.  The  sohd  melts  at  —80°.  Work  \vith 
' salts  18  dangerous  because  these  compounds  are  ri 


o tfc  luouiie  iicjuia,  with  an 

ils  at  37° ; it  can  be  solidified  bv 
Work  \vith  hydrazoic  acid  and  its 
)unds  are  rather  unstable,  and  very 
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liable  to  explode.  The  acid  is  partly  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam,  forming 
ammonia  and  a little  hydrazine : N3H  + = N0H4  + NH3.  Potas- 

sium permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  water  and  nitrogen  ; oxygen  is  also 
liberated  at  the  same  time.  Ferric  salts  give  a deep  red  coloration. 

The  acid  is  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  behaves  as  a strong 
monobasic  acid,  and  it  readily  dissolves  zinc,  iron,  cadmium,  magnesium, 
and  aluminium  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  and  the 
formation  of  salts— called  hydrazoates,  or  azides,  or  trinitrides.  It  also 
gives  insoluble  silver  and  mercury  salts,  AgNg  and  HgN^,  both  of  which  are 
very  explosive.  The  lead  salt  is  PbN^.  The  salts  are  usuaUy  anhydrous 
and  crystalline,  and  when  heated  give  the  pure  metal.  The  aqueous 
solution  and  the  alkaline  salts  are  not  so  liable  to  explode  as  the  salts  of 
the  heavy  metals.  With  ammonia,  hydrazoic  acid  forms  the  ammomum 
salt : NH...HN3,  or  NH4.N3,  that  is,  N^H^ ; and  wdth  hydrazine,  N..H4.HN  3, 
that  is  N5H5.  With  sodium  hypochlorite  and  acetic  acid,  hydrazoic  acid 
furnishes  a colourless  highlj^  explosive  compound,  N3CI. 

Constitution. — On  electrolysis,  hydrazoic  acid  yields  rather  less  than 
three  volumes  of  nitrogen  per  one  volume  of  hydrogen.  The  low  ^eld  of 
nitrogen  is  due  to  secondary  reactions.  Analyses  and  vapour  density 
determinations  agree  wth  the  formula  N3H.  Tire  formation  of  hydrazoic 
acid  from  sodamide  and  nitrous  oxide,  and  also  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on 
thallium  trinitride,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  nitrogen  andammoma, 
agrees  with  the  structural  formula ; — 

H-N<S 


With  metals  below  magnesium  in  the  electrochemical  series.  Table  XXI  ., 
hydrazoic  acid  is  reduced  to  ammonia,  and  may  be  to  hydrazine 
nitrogen;  no  hydrogen  is  evolved,  e.g.  Cu  + 3I^^3  ““  + 3’ 

with  nitric  acid,  it  will  be  remembered  that  3Cu  + 8HNO3  — SCulNOala 
-f  2N0  + 4H.p.  With  some  of  the  oxidizable  non-meta^,  tlm 
reduced,  forming  ammonia  and  nitrogen,  thus,  + HN 3 ^ 

-f  NH.,;  with  nitric  acid,  we  have  mS  + 2HNO3  = 3S  + 2N0  + 4H.^. 
With  metals  lying  near  the  end  of  the  electroeheimcal  the  acid 

is  reduced,  forming  ammonia  and  nitrogen,  Pt  + 2HN3  + 

+ 2N.  + 2H3N  ; Avith  nitric  acid  under  similar  conditions,  dPt  + 4±ii\U3 

+ 12HC1  = 3PtCl4  + 4NO  + 8H..O.  . . thev 

Assuming  that  if  two  compounds  behave  in  a similar  ^ 

have  an  analogous  structure,  it  follows  if  nitric  acid  has  the  struetu 

H— 0— N<q  with  a pentavalent  nitrogen  atom  as  a nucleus  united  with 
oxygen;  then  in  hydrazoic  acid,  we  can  expect  a 

united  Uh  nitrogen,  or  H-N=N^N  (J.  W Turrentme  1912  ; hence 

the  alternative  term,  “ hydronitric  acid,”  chemistry 

formula  also  agrees  with  some  reactions  studied  in  organic  chemistry 

^ The'  following  graphic  formulae  show  the  relations  between  hydrazoic 

acid,  nitrous  oxide,  and  hyponitrous  acid : 

N=N  N=N  N=N 

HO  OH  V V-H 

Hyponitrous  acid.  Nitrous  oxide.  Hydrazoic  acid. 
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Di-imide,  N.,H.„  ie  said  to  have  been  made  by  heating  ammonium 
chloroplatinate  : (NHJoPtClg  = Pt  + 6HC1  + NoH.,,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  if  this  is  really  the  case. 

It  is  now  instructive  to  review  the  nitrogen-hydrogen  compounds  : 

NH3  N.H,  N3H3  N3H  N^H, 

Ammonia.  Diamide  or  Di-imide  (existence  Azoimide  or  Ammonium 
hydrazine.  very  doubtful).  hydrazoio  acid,  hydrazoate. 

To  these  can  be  added  hydrazine  hydrazoate,  N5H5,  and  possibly  also 
ammonium,  NH^. 


Questions. 


1.  Calculate  the  vapour  density  of  ammonium  chloride.  By  experiment  it 
IS  found  to  be  13-345.  How  do  you  explain  the  difference  between  the  calculated 
and  the  observed  results  ? Can  you  give  any  experimental  evidence  in  support 
of  your  explanation  ? Do  you  know  of  any  other  similar  cases  ? — Scierice  and 
Art  Dept. 

2.  Calculate  the  weight  of  nitrogen  contained  in  one  cwt.  of  (a)  ammonivun 

sulphate  ; (6)  sodium  nitrate.  Describe  exactly  how  you  would  distinguish 

these  two  substances  when  mixed  together  in  solution. — Aberdeen  Vniv. 

3.  How  would  you  prepare  in  tlae  laboratory  a vessel  full  of  ammonia  7 
Describe  ex-periments  by  which  you  could  demonstrate  that  ammonia  (a)  is  very 

soluble  m water,  (6)  combines  wdth  acids  to  form  salts,  (c)  contains  hydroeen. 

Victoria  Univ.,  Manchester.  ^ 

4.  \Vhat  is  the  action  of  ammonie  gas  on  (a)  hot  copper  oxide,  (6)  hydrochloric 
acid,  (c)  chlorine  water  ? — St.  Andrews  Utiiv, 


5.  Why  are  the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  acids  with  ammonia 
termed  ammommi  compounds  ? Quote  facta  which  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 
that  a solution  of  ammonia  in  water  contains  ammonium  hydroxide. — London  Vniv. 
n .1-  sources  of  supply  of  inorganic  nitrogen  compounds  7 

Outlme  three  methods  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  production  of  ammonia 
from  atmospheric  nitrogen.— Sheffield  Univ. 

7.  How  can  it  be  shown  that  the  vapour  obtained  by  heating  slightly  moist 

ammomurn  chloride  consists  of  a mixture  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  chloride 
gases  7 What  is  the  density  relative  to  hydrogen  of  the  vapour  given  off  bv 
ammonium  chloride,  and  .what  would  be  the  density  if  the  vapour  consisted  of 
ammonium  chloride  7 (N  = 14 ; 01  = 36-6.)  Mention  other  decompositions 

Q®  nature  with  which  you  are  acquainted. — Vniv.  North  Wales. 

8.  Oive  the  VO  ume  relations  between  the  gases  in  the  following  reactions  ; 
Hydrogen  and  chlorme  combining  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  and 

hydrogen  and  nitrogen  combining  to  form 
. 1 “ ■nillion  molecules  of  hydrogen  took  part  in  each  reaction,  how  many 

moleudes  of  each  product  would  be  formed  I— Sheffield  Scientific  School,  U.S.A. 

account  .formula,  of  ammonia  gas  is  given  as  NH3  and  give  an 

account  of  any  theories  involved  m your  ansrrer.— Aberystwyth  Vniv. 

salt  ““id  salt,”  “basic  salt,”  “double 

**’i  1 ivu  ? ■ supply  one  illustration  of  each.— Sheffield  Vniv. 

tho  bvrlllnW  *?,  hydroxy lamme  7 Describe  and  explain  the  process  by  which 
solntinn  ^ prepared  from  potassium  nitrite.  What  is  its  action  upon  a 

. applied  l^ScSanTArt‘'Dfp!°  ' * hydroxylarnine  been 

(a\  imrnnnff  i®  a®®*"  psssing  chlorine  gas  through  aqueous  solutions  of 

I Ti2«!nfr  Qnf  1’’  <^J.®“^P*^ur  dioxide,  (c)  ferrous  sulphate  7 What  is  the  effect  of 
1 nntfl  llti  ^ j ® through  (o)  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium  pormanga- 

' concentrated  nitric  acid  7 Give  equations.-S<.  Andrews  Vniv.  ® 

I formul-n  gsf  prepared  pure  and  dry  7 Give  the  names  and 

its  atoms  of  if  compounds  derived  from  ammonia  by  replacing  one  or  more  of 
lirepSon  aKfl®o"i^^  hydroxyl,  (6)  chlorine,'"  (c) ‘methyl.  Describe  the 
^ of  of  t}iese  compounds. — London  Univ, 

imonia  ? Wo  change  takes  place  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  a solution  of  am- 

t conatituHoo  T “Po^nient  be  conducted  so  as  to  afford  evidence  of  the 

c constitution  of  ammoma  1— Board  of  Educ. 
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16  How  is  the  so-called  ammonium  amalgan  prepared  ? Describe  ite 
principal  properties  and  explain  the  various  views  which  have  been  held  us  to  its 

nQturo.-^^oflfci  of  Educ,  ^ ^ i j . • j o 

16  Bv  what  means  has  the  relative  rate  of  diffusion  of  gases  been  determined  . 
Describe  an  experiment  by  which  you  might  test  whether  a gas  was  d^sociated 
at  a high  temperature  into  simpler  constituents.  Iwo  vessels  A and  B con- 
taining respectively  chlorine,  and  a mixture  of  an  inert  g^  with  10  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  were  put  into  communication  through  a small  hole.  After  ditosion 
had  taLn  place  for  a short  time,  the  chlorine  in  A was  absorbed  by  P°tMh  and 
the  residual  gas  in  A was  found  to  contain  11  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  What  vas 
the  density,  approximately,  of  the  inert  gas.— Fictorto  Umv.,  Manchester. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


Nitrogen  and  Atmospheric  Air 
§ I.  Nitrogen — Occurrence  and  Preparation. 

Atomic  weight,  N = U-OI  ; molecular  weight,  N»  = 28-02.  Bi-  ter-  and  miin 

-210-6“  ; boiling%int  -196-6°7  criBcXemperS 
— 146.  Relative  vapour  density  (H»  = 2),  27-81  • (air  — 11  0-067  Or,»  lif 
normal  conditions  weighs  1-2506  grams.  ~ 0 967.  One  litre  under 

History.— It  is  difficult  to  state  precisely  who  first  isolated  nitrogen 
and  cl^riy  recognized  it  as  a definite  substance.  John  Mayow  (1674)  and 
several  others  got  very  near,  if  they  did  not  get  actually  there.  The  man 
who  deduces  on  good  mental  evidence,  or  even  proves  by  actual  experiment 
the  existence  of  something  not  known  before  is  not  always  recognized  as 
the  discoverer ; but  rather  is  he  hailed  discoverer  who  proves  by  a con- 
clusive  series  of  experiments  that  the  substance  in  question  has  properties 
wiqp"p  ^ m discovers  who  proves.  Other- 

Don  dioxide,  J.  Kunkel  of  ammonia,  etc.  D.  Rutherford  (17791  lo 
generally  creffited  with  the  discovery  of  nitrogen.  Rutherford  removed 

combustibles  as  phosphorus,  charcoal  etc 
' The  n®  products  of  combustion  by  alkalies  or  lime  water’ 

The  residue  was  called  by  him  “ phlogisticated  air,”  i H.  Cavendish  con- 
med  this  experiment  in  1785.  Lavoisier  first  called  the  residue  “ mephitic 

•“  ffitrogl (^823)  suggested  the  ntme 
T nrodimr  J the  Greek  larpor  (mtron),  saltpetre  ; and  (gennao) 

. 1 produce— because  the  gas  is  a constituent  of  nitre.  igonnao;, 

‘constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  total  volume  of 
tthat  certlffi  nebuli^crt^"^  ®P®o*‘'oscopic  observations  it  is  probable 
iXe  ?s  nroShi  “ certain  minerals, 

aammLia  nitr^L  J ^ f adsorbed.  It  occurs  combined  iir 

iwS  of  f ^ great  many  animal  and  vegetable  products-e.m 

.nil  1-  - Pfo^n^s,  etc.  It  is  a constant  and  essential  constituent  of 

Preparation.--Nitrogen  is  easily  obtained  from  air  by  removing  tlm 
S a'^ceTf  rtta  i»  co„™nie„tl7dZ  1^  Lm? 

til  rrtri 

‘ Hydrogen  was  also  caUed  “ phlogisticated  air,” 
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The  nitrogen  so  prepared  is  not  pure  because  the  phosphorus  ceases  to 
burn  before  all  the  oxygen  has  been  removed.  A solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  (p.  249)  in  hydrochloric  acid  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  air, 
and  leaves  behind  the  nitrogen.  It  is  best  to  renmvc  the  carbon  dioiado 
by  first  passing  the  air  through  a solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  ; and  to 
aLorb  the  oxygen  by  means  of  an  element  which  will  form  a non-volatile 
oxide.  Copper  turnings  are  generally  considered  best  for  the  purpose , the 
“ turnings  ” offer  a large  surface  of  oxidizable  metal  to  the  air.  The  process 

Air  freed  from  carbon  dioxide  in  a wash- bottle  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
A Fig.  205,  and  from  moisture  by  passage  through  sulphuric  acid,  H,is 
then  ?asssed  through  a red-hot  tube  containing  copper  turmn^.  The 
copper  removes  the  oxygen  and  forms  cupric  oxide : 2Cu  + O,  - 
The  nitrogen  passes  on  to  be  collected  in  a gas  jar,  or  gasholder,  • 
the  diagram,  the  air  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  over  the  | , 

holder  Ling  filled  ivith  nitrogen.  If  the  psholder  were 
A and  air  forced  along  the  tubes,  the  nitrogen  gas  could  be  collected  in 


Fig.  206. — Preparation  of  Nitrogen. 

eas  iars  Fig.  205.  The  process  of  oxidation  of  course  ceases  when  all  the 
copLr  is  oSdized.  If  the  wash-bottle,  B,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
be  replaced  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  as  recommended  by 
S Lupton  (1876),  the  ammonia  reduces  the  copper  oxide  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed  • CuO  + 2NH,  = Cu  + SH^O  -h  Nj.  Any  excess  of  amnion  a can 
be  removed  by^ passing  the  gas  from  the  copper 

of  sulohuric  acid  before  it  is  collected  m the  gasholdei.  Cold  boilea 
Iter  shLlff  be  used  in  the  gasholder  so  as  to  lessen  the  risk  of  con- 
tamination owing  to  the  presence  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  ' 

We  shall  see  later  that  “ atmospheric  nitrogen  ° 

Nitrogen  called  “ chemical  nitrogen  ” can  be  \ 

by  heating  a concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  nitn  „n,,noiiUim 

^ . 'NTH'  NO  = 2H  0 -L  N„  ; or  better,  a mixture  of  ammoiiuii 

chloride  ivith  a'conoentotid  Solution  of  potesslum  or  sodium  “ 

™™Sed  by  Coremvinder  (1849).-  Atm«phen=  mtrog...  ,»  msde 

cEmmito  , 5 . miiiur.  ol  l.ypobromiti.  or  hj-pochlor,«.  with  ores  , etc. 
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on  a large  scale  by  the  fractional  rectification  of  liquid  air  as  indicated 
on  p.  126,  and  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  calcium  cyanamide,  q.v. 


§ 2.  The  Properties  of  Nitrogeni 

Nitrogen  is  an  odourless  colourless  gas,  not  quite  so  heavy  as  air.  It 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water;  100  volumes  of  water  at  0°  absorb  2-4  volumes, 
and  at  20°,  1'6  volumes  of  gas.  Nitrogen  has  been  condensed  to  a colour- 
less liquid  which  boils  at  about  —195°  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure; 
and  solidifies  to  a white  snow-like  mass  melting  at  — 214°.  Nitrogen 
cannot  be  a poisonous  gas,  for  the  air  we  breathe  contains  a large  propor- 
tion. The  nitrogen  dilutes  the  oxygen  as  indicated  on  p.  756.  Animals 
die  in  nitrogen  owing  to  suffocation,  i.e.  want  of  oxygen  necessary  for 
respiration.  Nitrogen  is  both  incombustible  and  a non-supporter  of 
ordinary  combustion. 

Molecular  nitrogen  chemically  inert ; atomic  nitrogen  active. — The 
chief  characteristic  of  nitrogen  is  its  chemical  inertness,  due,  it  is  some- 
times stated,  to  “ the  great  affinity  of  the  atoms 
in  the  molecule  for  one  another.”  At  any  rate, 
when  nitrogen  is  combined  \vith  other  elements 
the  converse  is  true,  for  the  nitrogen  com- 
pounds generally  possess  great  chemical  activity. 

Witness  nitrogen  chloride,  possibly  the  most 
violent  exj)losive  known  ; potassium  nitrate  in 
gunpowder ; the  white  and  smokeless  powders ; 
and  explosives  generally— most  of  them  contain 
nitrogen — NO2,  or  NO3,  e.g.  nitroglycerol,  picric 
acid,  etc. 

Nitrides. — Nitrogen  combines  directly  with  a 
few  elements  under  special  conditions,  e.g.  with 
calcium,  magnesium,  lithium,  titanium,  etc., 
when  these  metals  are  heated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  nitrogen.  Aluminium,  for  instance,  absorbs 
12-2  per  cent,  at  900°.  The  compounds  of  the  metals  with  nitrogen  are 
called  nitrides, ^^just  as  the  corresponding  compounds  with  oxygon  are 
called  “ oxides.”  The  formation  of  magnesium  nitride  can  be  illustrated 
by  passing  nitrogen  through  the  apparatus  illustrated  in  Fig.  206  in 
the  ^rection  AB.  A quartz  or  hard  glass  tube  contains  a boat  Avith 
a httle  powdered  magnesium.  This  tube  is  connected  Avith  a glass  bulbed 
tube  dipping  in  coloured  water  to  serve  as  gauge.  When  all  the  air  has 
been  expelled  by  the  nitrogen,  close  the  stopcock  A,  heat  the  tube  Avith  a 
R^sen  s burner,  and  finally  Avith  a large  Meker  burner,  or  a blast  gas  burner. 
W hen  the  temperature  reaches  900°  the  bubbling  of  gas  from  the  tube  by 
hermal  expansion  Avill  cease,  and  the  rise  of  the  coloured  Avater  in  the  gauge 
B indicates  that  the  metal  is  absorbing  the  gas.  The  nitrides  of  many 
elements  are  formed  by  heating  them  in  ammonia  gas. 

Allotropic  nitrogen. — About  1820,  there  Avas  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  nitrogen  is  an  element  or  a compound.  Berzelius,  for  instance 
considered  nitrogen  to  be  a suboxide  of  an  unknoAvn  clement  Avhich  he 
called  nitricum,”  but  that  AueAV  Avas  not  consistent  Avith  the  definition 
of  an  element.  So  also  allotropic  modifications  of  nitrogen  have  been 


Fig.  206. — Formation 
of  Nitrides. 
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reported  from  time  to  time,  but  the  allegations  have  not  been  established 
In  1910,  R.  J.  Strutt  noticed  that  “ vacuum  tubes  ” containing  nitrogen, 
when  subjected  to  the  jar  discharge  mth  a spark  gap,  show  an  “ after- 
glow ” when  the  discharge  is  stopped. 

The  tube  AB,  Eig.  207,  is  supposed  to  contain  nitrogen.  A jar  discharge 
is  passed  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  shovm  between  the 
terminals.  Fig.  207,  while  the  nitrogen  travels  on  towards  B.  The  nitrogen 
is  “ activated  ” by  the  discharge. 

The  nitrogen  then  appears  to  be  in  a more  active  condition  chemically 
than  ordinary  nitrogen.  The  activity  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  ions 
produced  by  the  discharge,  because  the  chemical  activity  of  the  nitrogen 
persists  after  the  ions  are  removed.  The  “ after-glow  ” which  accompanies 
the  conversion  of  the  chemically  active  modification  into  ordinary 
nitrogen  is  intensified  by  cooling  and  weakened  by  heating.  The  presence 
of  oxygen  destroys  the  activity,  hydrogen  has  no  action.  The  active 
nitrogen  gradually  returns  to  normal  nitrogen  on  standing.  The  active 
modification  combines  with  phosphorus  at  the  same  time  the  ekeess  of 

phosphorus  is  converted  into 
A ^ ^ the  red  variety;^  the  “active” 

— nitrogen  also  combmes  with 

'if  sodium,  mercury,  and  acetylene; 

and  -with  nitric  oxide  it  forma 
nitrogen  peroxide  ; 2NO  + N = 
NO2  -I-  Na-  A greenish  - yellow 
flame  is  developed  during  the 
last-named  reaction ; the  flame 
reacts  with  nitric  oxide.  Strutt, 

^ ^ suggested  as  a trial  hypothesis, 

that  the  “ active  modification  of  nitrogen  ” is  nitrogen  in  the  atomic 

condition.  _ . , , „ 1 j t 

Atomic  weight  of  nitrogen.— The  “ combimng  weight  can  be  deter- 
mined by  finding  the  amount  of  hydrogen  or  oxygen  which  combines  wth  a 
known  weight  of  the  gas.  For  example,  the  analysis  of  nitrous  oxide,  mtric 
oxide,  ammonia,  etc.,  furnishes : 0 : N = 16  : 14'01.  CoUect  together  the 
vapour  densities  of  all  the  kno^vn  volatile  compounds  of  mtrogen.  Wo 
obtain  a table  from  which  Table  XXXIY.  has  been  abridged. 


Fio.  207. — Formation  of  Strutt’s 
Allotropic  Nitrogen. 

resembles  that  produced  when  ozone 
the  discoverer  of  these  phenomena. 


Table  XXXIV. — Vapour  Densities  of  Volatile  Nitrogen  Compounds. 


Volatile  compound. 

Vapour 

density. 

Formula  of  com- 
pound. Molecular 
weight  = vapour 
density. 

Amount  of 
nitrogen  in 
the  molecule. 

Ammonia  .... 
Hydrazoic  acid 
Nitric  oxide 
Nitric  peroxide 
Nitrogen  . . . - 

Nitrous  oxide  . 

17-03 

43- 04 
30-01 
46-01 
28-02 

44- 02 

NHj 

N,H 

NO 

NO. 

N, 

N.O 

14-01 

42-03 

14-01 

14-01 

28-02 

28-02 

1 It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  some  phosphorus  converted  into  red  phosplioruS 
when  a mass  of  phosphorus  reacts  with  another  substance. 
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The  snvillest  amount  of  nitrogen  entering  into  the  composition  of  any  of 
these  molecules  lies  somewhere  between  14-00  and  14-15  ; the  best  repre- 
sentative value  is  taksn  to  be  14-01,  when  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen 
is  1-008,  and  of  oxygen  16.  Hence  this  number  represents  the  atomic 
weight  of  nitrogen. 


§ 3.  The  Composition  of  the  Atmosphere. 

Tlie  air  is  a confused  aggregate  of  effluviums  from  such  differing  bodies, 
that,  though  they  all  agree  in  constituting  by  their  minuteness  and  various 
motions  one  great  mass  of  matter,  yet  perhaps  tliere  is  scarcely  a more 
heterogeneous  body  in  the  world. — Robert  Boyle. 

These  words,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
forcibly  impress  the  fact  that  air  is  a mixture  of  several  different  gases — 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  along  with  much  smaller  quantities  of  ammonia  and 
otlier  nitrogen  compounds:  hydi-ogen,  hydrocarbons,  hydrogen  peroxide, 
carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  compounds,  organic  matter,  suspended  solids, 
chlorides,  ozone,  water  vapour,  argon,  helium,  ki-ypton,  neon,  xenon. 
The  last  five  are  sometimes  called  the  “ noble  gases  ” or  the  “ inert  gases  ” 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  they  are  generally  included  with  the  “ atmospheric 
nitrogen.” 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen. — The  folloAHng  analyses  arc  quoted  to  illustrate 
the  percentage  amount  of  oxygen  in  air  : — 


Locality. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

1 

Mean. 

Number  of 
analyses. 

Analyst. 

Paris  .... 
Cape  Horn 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

20-913 

20-72 

20-90 

20-999 

20-97 

20-96 

20-96 

20-86 

20-93 

100 

20 

46 

V.  Regnault 
A.  Mimtz  and 
E.  Aubin 
E.  W.  Morley 

The  amount  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  varies  reciprocally  with  the 
Mygen.  If  oxygen  be  high,  the  nitrogen  -vvill  be  low,  and  conversely 
Hence  after  making  due  allowance  for  differences  in  the  methods  of  analysis 
by  different  men,  it  is  clear  that  the  relative  proportions  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  air  are  almost,  but  not  quite,  constant. 

Carbon  dioxide.— Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  amount  of  carbon 
divide.  This  is  rather  higher  in  towns  than  in  the  open  country ; but 
dil^sion  of  air  by  \vinds,  etc.,  prevents  an  excessive  accumulation  in  any 
course,  badly  ventilated  rooms.  Thus,  J.  Roiset 
found  .3-02/  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  per  10,000  volumes  of  air 
in  laris;  and  near  Dieppe,  2-942  volumes.  These  numbers  may  be 
regar  e as  normal.  In  towms,  during  a fog,  seven  or  eight  volumes  may 
. accumulate  ; and  m badly  ventilated  rooms,  ten  times  the  normal  amount 
car  on  loxido  may  bo  present.  The  other  constituents — excluding 
moisture— are  usually  regarded  as  impm-ities.  The  essential  constituents 
t 01  normal  or  average  air  occur  in  the  following  proportions 
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Table  XXXV. — Average  Composition  of  Atmospheric  Air. 


Per  cent,  of 

By  weiglit. 

By  volume. 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Inert  gases 

Carbon  dioxide 

75-61 

23-16 

1-30 

0-04 

78-03 

20-99 

0-96 

0-03 

1 

Ozone,  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  nitrogen  oxides  —Tho  ozone  and 
hydrogen  peroxide  are  probably  formed  by  electrical  discharges  in  the 
atmosphere  as  indicated  previously.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  Free  nitric  acid  has  been  reported  m the  atmosphere 
of  tropical  regions,  but  generally,  the  nitric  acid  is  combined  wth 
ammonia.  According  to  A.  Levy  (1889),  about  3 lbs.  of  ammoniacal 
nitrogen,  and  1 lb.  of  nitric  acid  is  returned  to  the  earth  per  acre  per 
annum  with  the  rain.  In  rural  districts  the  soil  is  said  to  reoeiYe  between 
4 and  6 lbs.  of  combined  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum  from  the  ram. 

Ammonia.— Tho  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  is  larply  a product  of 
organic  decomposition,  and  it  is  returned  to  the  earth  by 
form  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  sometimes  as  ammonium  sulphate  or 

H^'rogen  and  hydrocarbons.-A.  Gautier  (1901)  found  that  the  ah 
of  Paris  obtains  per  100  litros-19-4  of  free  Mrog®”,  121  0^- J 
methane  L7  c.c.  of  benzene  and  related  hydrocarbons,  and  0 2 carbon 
monoxide  with  other  hydrocarbons.  Gautier’s  estimate  is  f 

S;  metre?  oitn  expkLs'the  oleaginous 

“ l7ua“^^  S'  and  ™ W 

acid  in  the  air  of  towns.  According  to  R.  Warrington  (188 1 ),  about  IJi  lbs. 

R ted^“  g'^H  'LTer(S2)'report^^  a maxiinum  of  0'0267  gram  of 

SpSlaSdt in  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the 

"’Thforinfc'oCund^  “>»  r '>"”8“  '*?™  SSalJ 

of  chlorine  derived  from  *0  further 'away  from  tho  coast, 

is  greatest  near  the  sea,  and  diminishes  p y . J , observations 

ft  ip 

(r^e'S’fforfroI1S‘^ 

manufacturing  operations  is  in  air 

Moisture.-The  average  amount  o 4 cent,  in 

is  rather  less  than  one  per  cent,  by  ^ air  can  carry  before 

humid  climes.  The  actual  amoun  o higher  the  tempera- 

it  is  saturated  depends  upon  the  tempe  • seldom 

ture,  the  greater  the  amount  of  moisture  air  can  carry  (p.  lo/  h 
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if  ever  contains  less  than  one-tenth  the  possible  amount.  The  methods 
for  the  determination  of  moisture  in  air — hygrometry — are  discussed  in 
text- books  on  physios. 


§ 4.  Is  Air  a Mixture  or  a Compound  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen  ? 

The  following  summarizes  the  main  evidence : — 

1.  The  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  air  vai-y  a little  in  different 
localities,  but  even  this  small  variation  is  not  found  vdth  pure  chemical 
compounds— law  of  constant  proportions,  pp.  14,  17.  Hence  not  all  the 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  combined. 

2.  The  atomic  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  air  is  as  3-77  ; 1 • 
this  is  approximately  as  15  : 4.  Hence  if  all  the  nitrogen  and  ox5^gen  are 
combined,  the  formula  of  the  compound  is  N15O.,,  or  NO^.^g,  which  does 
not  fit  very  well  unth  the  facts  summarized  by  the  law  of  multiple  pro- 
portions, p.  26.  A similar  result  is  obtained  by  considering  the  volume 
relations  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  air— Gay-Lussac’s  law,  p.  55. 

3.  The  characteristic  properties  (refractive  index,  absorption  of  radiant 
heat,  etc.)  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  modified  in  air  only  so  far  as 
obtains  wlmn  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  mixed  in  the  same  proportions. 
Ihc  properties  of  the  two  gases  are  not  changed  so  much  as  would  bo 
expected  if  a chemical  compound  were  formed. 

4.  No  heat,  no  cha,nge  of  volume,  or  any  other  sign  of  chemical  change 
IS  obseiwed  when  air  is  made  artificially  by  mixing  the  gases  together  in 
the  right  proportions.  If  a measurable  physical  property  were  different 

I in  air  and  in  an  equivalent  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  air,  the  con- 
• elusion  would  follow  that  air  is  a compound  ” (H.  St.  C.  Deville). 

5.  The  constituents  of  air  can  be  separated  by  mechanical  means  • 
e g.  solution  in  water  (p.  676);  by  atmolysis  (p.  107);  and  by  allo^ving 

i(p'l26r^  ^ vaporize,  when  the  nitrogen  distffs  off  before  the  oxygen 

'''  conclusive,  but  all,  taken 

S f ’ I®™  of  .‘Circumstantial  evidence  which  quite  justifies  the 

iverdict . An  is  a mechamcal  mixture  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  etc. 

§ 5.  The  Analysis  of  Air. 

LT  -R  process.— The  gravimetric  analysis  of  air  was  made  by 

y.  ±5.  A.  Dumas  and  J.  Boussingault  (1841)  in  an  apparatus  similar  in 

Klace\uhe''Vf''f''''^i  f"  moder^furnaco  is  shown 

■m  place  of  the  old  charcoal  furnace,  and  the  number  of  drying  tubes  has 

'CMditTon“°^ThistloT‘’  was  evacuated  closed,  and  weighed  in  that 
■ This  globe  was  connected  as  indicated  in  Fig.  208,  with  a tube 

•connoT^h  “ evacuated,  closed,  and  weighed.  The 

Jnnr  t foonected  with  a series  of  bulbs,  and  tubes  containing 

concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  moisture  and  ammonia  from  tlm 

•ew’  of  fbnTp  hydroxide  to  remove  carbon  dioxide— only  a 

iiagram  Kou.ssingault  are  shown  in  the 

dlmvvd  Vn  t r fho  copper  was  heated  red  hot,  and  air 

te  wav  to  the  h'  ^ gri^deally  opening  the  stopcocks.  The  air  on 

ts  way  to  the  glass  globe  was  deprived  of  all  but  the  nitrogen  (atmospheric). 

2 o 
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When  the  globe  was  full,  the  apparatus  was  eooled,  and  the  globe  and 
copper  tube  weighed.  The  increase  in  weight  gave  the  amount  of  mtrogen 
in  the  globe.  The  tube  was  also  weighed.  Its  increase  in  weight  repre- 
sented  the  weight  of  oxygon  which  was  associated,  as  air,  witl^he  nitrogen 
in  the  glass  globe  ; the  tube  also  oontained  some  nitrogen,  ^le  tube  wm 
therefore  exhausted  and  weighed  again.  The  difference  between  the 
seeond  and  third  weighings  of  the  tube  was  taken  to  represent  the  nitrogen 
whioh  must  bo  added  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  globe.  The  amount  of  oxygen 


Fio  208.— Diagram  illustrating  the  Principle  of  DumM  and  Boussingault’s 
Method  for  the  Gravimetric  Analysis  of  Air. 

was  calculated  from  the  differenoe  between  the  first  and  last  weighings 
of  the  tube,  thus  : 


Tube  after  experiment  . . • 

Evacuated  tube  before  experiment 
Evacuated  tube  after  experiment  . 

Nitrogen 

Total  oxygen  in  tube 
Globe  with  nitrogen  at  19°. 

Evacuated  globe  at  19-4  , 76--7  mm. 

Nitrogen  in  balloon  . 

Nitrogen  in  tube 

Total  nitrogen 

Hence  in  air,  the  oxygen  is  to  the  nitrogen  as  3‘682 

nencc  111  an,  je>  ^ .q„fo,.m;nat,ir)ns  thc 

22-92  ; 97-08. 


Grams. 
651-415 
647-666 
65T346 
0 069 
3-682 
1403-838 
1391-534 
12-304 
0-069 
12-373 


12-373,  that  is  as 


• the  oxygen  is  to  tne  mtiogon  a.-,  n ---  . — . oo-nni; 

As  a nfean  of  six  determinations  they  obtained  23  W5 

paL  of  o,,gen  pe,  76-995  grama  ^ 
SrotooK  ; Sr  the 

less  time.  nrocesses.— The  methods  employed  by 

Hampcl-a  W Fig.  32.  ij  ia  ‘J— ^ b^Str 
i,  atoorbd,  and  Urea  Vanatcr,^  baak  ^ t be  bmctto 
The  explosion  process  indicated  on  p.  Oi  , 

“■"’A/waratua,  Fig.  210.  aimilar  to  that  deaignod  by  P.  von  Jolly  (1379) 


FiO.  209.— Ab- 
sorption Pipette, 
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can  be  used.  A glass  globe  is  provided  with  an  arrangement  whereby 
a piece  of  copper  wire  can  be  heated  red  hot  while  inside.  The  globe 
IS  htted  with  a three-way  stopcock  which  connects  it  with  the  gas- 
measuring  tubes  or  with  the  outside  air.  The 


§ 6.  Argon  and  its  Companions. 


density  (O,  = 32)  3^-914  • (air  = i)  Ays'))  — 117-4°  Vapour 

conditions  weighs  1-7825  gi'ams.  3/86.  A litre  of  argon  under  normal 


denSv  that  the 

density  of  nitrogen  derived  from  the  atmosphere  by  removing  the  im- 

I nitrous  oxide^nhrir^o^  d ’ nitrogen  was  prepared  from 

; tt  di:jy  -trite,  urea  or  magnesium  nitride, 

1 mor,+oi  y • , , tne  difference  is  much  larger  than  the  exneri- 

I EtL^So'rn”i7tV’'  determination,  and  it  wL  therefore  infe^ed 
o7 some  no^  ‘'‘"^ther  gas-allotropic  nitrogen, 

( bv  w overlooked.  The  disturbing  gas  was  isolated 

g 1 trom  the  Greek  fip-yoi  (argos),  inert,  idle. 

< snherie  4trnm>  ^*^^on.  —The  new  gas  can  be  obtained  by  passing  atmo- 

i part  bv  weii^f  mated  magnesium,  or  over  a mixture  containing  one 
iff  “y  magnesium  filings,  0-25  sodium,  and  five  of  quicklime 

'5m  nTrfgJr^mUlt  P’-ratingealeiunrwLTatsirS 

‘ be  nrt.  ^ 1 oxygon  which  may  be  present.  Argon  can  also 

•at  abouT80()°  ^t4"^o''''  "-staining  calcium  carbide 

aoout  800  . The  oxygen  is  absorbed  : 2CaC..  -1-  0.,  = 2CaO  d-  40  • 

1 fnrmo  :-l_.  . /~i  . -»-r  ~ > ^'^9 


lanri  fi,„  'O  iiuBuroeci : zuau.,  + U„  = 2CaO 

the  nitrogen  forms  cyanamide  : CaCj -|- N2“=  CaCN,  + C. 


The 
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carbide  is  said  to  bo  much  more  active  if  it  be  mixed  with  11  per  cent,  of 

calcium  chloride.  , , • x t 

Rayleieh  also  passed  a series  of  electric  sparks  through  a mixture  of 

air  and  oxygen  (p.  508),  and  removed  the  nitrogen  oxides  as  fast  as  they 
Uro  formed  by  alkalies.  About  ^ of  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  romams 
as  a residue  which  will  not  combine  with  the  oxygen  when  sparked  in  the 
nresence  of  alkalies.  This  process  for  isolating  the  inert  gas  from  air  is 
narticularly  intere.sting  because  H.  Cavendish  made  a similar  experiment  m 
1785  and  concluded  that  if  any  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  atmo.spheric  air 
differs  from  the  rest  “we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  not  more  than 
of  the  whole.”  Remembering  the  conditions  under  wluch  Cavendish  s 
oSeriment  was  made,  this  estimate  is  remarkably  close  to  Ramsay  s 
numbeT  Cavendish’s  observation  was  overlooked  until  Rayleigh  | 

and  Ramsay  indicated  its  importance.  . , , , x x,,.  ov,xx,il  ‘ 

Properties  of  argon.— Argon  gas  is  vnthout  colour,  taste,  or  smell,  j 

It  is  incmnbustible  and  a non-supporter  of  combustion.  Argon  is  remark- 1 
able  in  forming  no  well-defined  compounds  with 

volumes  of  water  at  0°  dissolve  4'47  volumes,  and  at  20  , 2 86  volumes,  s 
Hence  argon  is  rather  more  soluble  than  air  m water,  and  in  consc-  j 
ciuence  when  the  gases  dissolved  in  rain  water  are  expelled  by  boihng 
the  resulting  “ air  ” is  slightly  richer  m argon  than  ordinary  air.  Argon 
is  present  iiAlie  gases  from  sea  water,  rivers,  and  springs,  as  well  as  occluded  ^ 
i, /certain  minerals : cleveite  and  uraniferous  minerals.  It  also  occurs 

in  rnnU  salt  and  in  some  meteorites. 

The  inert  gases —Argon  isolated  from  atmospheric  air  as 

f’'),  IS  gS  could  b.  oWuincd:  hclium^n.mcd  from| 

li‘T,fil'id"S  By  ‘ePodltctionlu^  of  the  his  voMle  n»iduul 

one  another,  bimiiariy,  » yiv  surrounding  the  mixture  of  helium 

contaminating  nitrogen  and  arg  . y c ^^^es^to  a white  solid  from 
:.thTo  SuirhShy  the  « The  Jhysictd  ptopettle. 

with  other  S excited  elee- 

TeSL"  influences’,  iHdle  in  the  atomm 

active  of  elements.  Accordingly,  H.  E-  A ^ two 

that  it  is  possible  that  the  sevlred  by 

or  more  atoms  so  firmly  boun  og  for ‘the  familiar  statement: 

any  known  chemical  process.  T _„„xxymie  ” as  we  shall  soon  see,  ‘S 
» Tiie  molecules  of  the  inert  gases  are  monatomic,  as 

far  from  convincing. 
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Table  XXXVI. — Physical  Properties  op  the  Inert  Gases. 


Gas. 

1000  v'oLs. 
air  con- 
tain 

approxi- 

mately. 

Density 
O,  = .32 
atomic  [and 
molecular] 
weight. 

Melting 

point. 

Boiling 

point. 

1 

Critical 

tempera- 

ture. 

Helium,  He 
Neon,  Ne  .... 
Argon, A . 

Krypton,  Kr  . 
Xenon,  X . 

0-0014 
0-016 
0--17 
0 00005 
0-000006 

3-99 

20-2 

39-88 

82-92 

130-22 

-263° 

-188° 

-169° 

-140° 

-26-7° 

-233° 

-186° 

-162° 

-109° 

-268° 
— 220° 
-117° 
— 63° 
-f  16° 

Helium. — In  1868,  P.  J.  C.  Janssen  detected  a prominent  orange  line  in 
the  spectmm  of  the  sun’s  photosphere.  This  did  not  correspond  wth  the 
spectral  hnos  of  any  known 


occluded  in  minerals.— To  remove  the  occluded 
A mineral  is  heated  in  a hard  glass  tube 

tsulnl  aG  ’rr  concentrated  .sulphuric  acid,  or  sodium  pyro-’ 

f sulphate.  The  system  is  htted  as  shown  in  Eig.  211,  and  exhausted  by 
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means  of  an  air  pump  ; Toepler’s  mercury  pump,'  C,  is  shown  in  Fig.  211.  ' ' 
The  mineral  is  heated  under  reduced  pressure,  and  the  gases  are  collected 
in  D,  the  receiver  of  the  pump.  Tlie  gases  on  their  way  to  the  pump 
travel  through  a flask,  B,  containing  sticks  of  solid  potassium  hydroxide 
to  absorb  water  and  sulphur  compounds.  The  gas  collected  in  the  gas-  \ 
holder  D can  then  be  analyzed,  or  freed  from  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons 
by  passage  over  hot  copper  oxide  ; from  oxygen  by  passage  over  hot 
copper ; from  carbon  dioxide  by  soda  lime,  or  potassium  hydroxide ; • 
from  nitrogen  by  hot  magnesium ; and  from  moisture  by  phosphorus 
pentoxide — and  the  residue  examined  by  the  spectroscope  for  helium,  etc. 
The  helium  occluded  in  monazite  sand  can  be  readily  obtained  by  this 
process.  ' 


§ y.  The  Two  Specific  Heats  of  Gases. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  “ specific  heat  ” is  a term  employed  to 
represent  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
gram  of  a substance  1°.  A gas  can  be  heated  by  simple  compression,  its 
specific  heat  must  then  be  zero  ; but  a certain  amount  of  energy,  equivalent 
to  the  specific  heat,  is  needed  for  the  work  of  compression.  Again,  a gas, 
if  it  be  expanded,  is  cooled  ; if  the  cooling  effect  of  expansion  just  counter- 
balances the  heat  added  to  the  gas,  the  temperature  remains  constant ; 
and  the  specific  heat  appears  to  be  indefinitely  large.  Here  work, 
valent  to  the  heat  supplied,  is  performed  by  the  expanding  giis.  These 
facts  show  that  the  condition  of  the  gas  must  bo  stated  before  it  is  possible 
to  define  its  specific  heat.  It  is  conventionally  agreed  that  if  the  gas  be 
allowed  to  expand  during  a change  of  temperature  so  that  its  pressure 
remains  constant,  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  one  gram  of  the  gas  1°  shall  be  called  the  specific  heat  under  constant 
pressure,  and  symbolized  by  Cp.  If  the  pressure  be  increased  so  that  the  ^ 
volume  remains  constant  when  the  gas  is  heated,  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  1°  is  likewise  called  the  specific  heat 

under  constant  volume,  and  symbolized  C®.  ^ i • 

In  the  following  discussion,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  kinetic  ^ 
theory  assumes  that  the  temperature  is  proportional  to  the  average  speed  , 
of  translation  of  the  moving  molecules— an  increase  of  the  speed  'S  accom- 
panied by  a rise  of  temperature,  and  conversely.  The  heat  imparted  to  , 
gas  is  not  spent  merely  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  gas;  that  is, 
speeding  up  the  motions  of  the  molecules.  Energy  is  spent  in 

(I)  Augmenting  the  speed  of  the  moving  molecules.-The  he^ 
requimd  to^  actually  increase  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  moving 
so  as  to  produce  a rise  of  temperature  is  the  same  for  all  gases.  Let  a 

denote  work.-Heat  energy  is  needed  overcome 

the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  gas  is  allowed  to  oxp  i ■ t 
this  quantity  b.  Since  the  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  of  all  gases 

1 Toepler’s  pump,  C,  is  worked  by  raising  the  ^ ag^ 

from  the‘exit  tube,  k,  by  the  mercury  rismp  m m.  The  by 

depressed,  part  of  the  air  in  AB  entera  the  g o • down  the  tube  k i 

again  raising  the  levelling  tube  I,  until  a htt  onerations  are  repeated 

the  valve  n prevents  mercury  running  back  into  B.  These  operations  rep 

until  the  required  degree  of  e.xhaustion  has  been  attauied. 
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is  the  same  (p.  83),  this  quantity  is  practically  constant  for  equal  volumes 
or  equimolccular  weights. 

(3)  Performing  internal  work. — Heat  energy  is  required  to  produce 
changes  within  the  molecxdo  which  may  alter  the  motions  or  orientation 
of  the  constituent  atoms  of  the  molecule,  or  raise  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  atoms  moving  within  the  molecule.  Let  c denote  the  energy  spent 
witliin  the  molecule  per  degree  rise  of  temperature.  A certain  amount 
of  energy  must  also  be  spent  in  overcoming  the  effects  of  intermolecular 
attractions  (p.  124).  This  can  be  neglected  for  the  time  being. 

The  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  may  now  be  written : 

Gp'  (t  "h  6 c 

Gjj  (JL  -j-  c 

The  specific  heat  of  a gas  at  constant  volume. — We  have  seen, 
p.  115,  that  <pv=  ^31  V~  where  31  denotes  the  mass,  and  V the  average 
velocity  of  the  molecules.  But  the  kinetic  energy  of  a body  of  mass  31 
moving  -with  a velocity  V is  \3IV- ; hence  pv  = | X i3IV- ; or  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  molecular  motions  is  ^pv.  But  pv  = RT,  p.  85.  Hence 
the  kinetic  energy  of  molecular  motion  is  ’iRT.  If  one  gram  of  gas  be 
heated  1°,  the  kinetic  energy  becomes  %R{T  + 1).  Hence  if  the  gas  be 
heated  1°  at  constant  volume,  the  thermal  value  of  the  increased  kinetic 
energy  is  '^R{T  + 1)  — %RT  = 'iR  cals.  This  result  represents  the  specific 
heat  of  the  gas  at  constant  volume  ; or,  0^  = Hi?. 

The  external  work  done  by  an  expanding  gas. — Again,  if  a gram 
of  gas  expands  against  atmospheric  pressure  when  its  temperature  is  raised 
1°,  the  gas,  in  consequence,  does  work  by  pressing  back  the  atmosphere, 
so  to  speak.  The  equivalent  of  this  work  must  be  supplied  in  the  form  of 
heat.  This  work  is  equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  pressure  against  tho 
change  in  volume.  Let  x denote  the  change  in  volume  when  the  gas  is 
heated  1°,  under  a constant  pressure ; then,  p(v  + x)  = R{T  +1),  and 
pv  = RT,  p.  85.  By  subtraction  px  = R.  This  moans  that  when  a 
gram  of  gas  is  heated  1°,  the  resulting  expansion  against  atmospheric 
pre.ssure  does  work  equivalent  to  R cals. 

The  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure. — Hence,  R cals,  must  bo 
added  to  the  previous  result  to  obtain  the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  energy 
supplied  to  one  gram  of  gas  in  the  form  of  heat  when  its  temperature  is 
raised  1°.  Otherwise  expressed,  if  one  gram  of  gas  be  heated  1°,  at  con- 
stant pressure,  an  amount  of  heat  equivalent  to  ^R  R = is  required. 
This  result  represents  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at  constant  pressure,  or 
Cp  = '^R. 

The  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  of  a gas. — Returning  to  tho 
ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats,  which  is  usually  symbolized  7,  we  can  now 
write  a = i}R,  and  b = R,  ox  \ 

Gp  ^R  -f-  c 

; ^~Gi,~^r  + c 

I The  magnitude  of  c Avill  vary  with  different  gases,  for  it  will  naturally 
be  related  somehow  with  the  complexity  of  the  molecule.  The  greater  the 
• I value  of  c,  the  less  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  tho  two  specific  heats.  For  a 
Ji  raonoatomic  gas,  c is  probably  zero,  and  the  numerical  value  of  the  ratio 
'1{'  becomes  7 = §,  or  L67.  The  greater  the  complexity  of  tho  molecule,  the 
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greater  the  value  of  c,  and  the  smaller  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  two 
specific  heats.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table  : 


Table  XXXVII. — Ratio  of  the  Two  Si’Hcific  Heats  of  Gases. 


Goa. 


Mercury  . 

Argon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen  . 

Carbon  monoxide 
Hydrogen  chloride 
Chlorine  . 
Bromine 
Iodine 

Iodine  chloride 


Mole- 

cule. 

Atoms 

per 

mole- 

cule. 

y 

Gas. 

Hg 

1 

1-97 

Carbon  dioxide 

A 

1 

1-65 

Nitrous  oxide  . 

H» 

2 

1-41 

Hydrogen  sulphide 

N2 

2 

1-41 

Ammonia  . 

Oo 

2 

1-40 

Methane 

CO 

2 

1-40 

Ethylene 

HCl 

2 

1-39 

Ethane  .... 

Ch 

2 

1-32 

Alcohol 

Br- 

2 

1-29 

Benzene 

I„ 

2 

1-29 

Ether  . . . . 

ICl 

2 

1-31 

Turpentine 

Mole- 

cule. 


Atoms 

per 

mole- 

cule. 


;co., 

NnO 
iHjS 
iNH, 
:CH4 
CoH4 
C„H„ 
C.HjOH 
CeH„ 
C,lHoO 

CioHis 


3 

3 

3 

4 
6 
6 
8 
9 

12 

16 

26 


1-31 

1-31 

1-31 

1-30 

1-27 

1-24 

1-18 

113 

1-09 

1-06 

1-03 


The  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  and  molecular  weights.— 
These  numbers  mean  that  if  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  of  a gas 
be  about  1‘6,  the  gas  otU  usually  have  one  atom  per  molecule,  vdth  a ratio 
about  1'4,  two  atoms  per  molecule,  and  about  D3,  three  atoms  per  mole- 
cule. The  kinetic  theory  would  have  no  explanation  to  offer  if  the  value 
of  y were  greater  than  ; but  no  cases  are  kno\m.  There  are  a number 
of  discrepancies.  This  must  be  expected  owing  to  differences  in  molecular 
attraction,  tendencies  to  polymerization,  dissociation,  etc.,  w'hich  affect  the 
value  of  c.  The  coloured  gases— chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  iodine 
chloride,  with  two  atoms  per  molecule — give  lower  values  than  is  usually 
obtained  ivith  the  colourless  diatomic  molecules ; and  gases  which  are  really 
condensed  to  liquids  give  rather  lower  values  than  those  less  readdy  liquefied. 
Hence  if  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  of  a gas  falls  into  one  of 
these  groups— 1-6,  1-4,  1-3- this  fact  may  be  taken  as  circumstantial 
evidence,  but  not  conclusive  proof,  that  the  molecule  has  a corre- 
sponding number  of  atoms  per  molecule.  The  ratio  of  the  two  specific 
heats  of  argon  and  the  inert  gases  appears  to  be  about  I'6,  and  hence  it 
is  supposed  that  the  molecules  of  these  gases  are  monatomic,  like  niercui^'. 
This  means  that  the  density  (H  = 2),  the  molecular  weight  and  the 
atomic  weight  will  probably  have  the  same  numerical  value.  Hence  the 
determination  of  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  ^ provides  an  indepen- 
dent method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  atoms  m the  molecules  of  a 
gas  without  reference  to  the  compounds  of  the  element.  In  the  case  oi 
mercury,  the  monatomicity  of  the  gas  has  been  established  altogether 

apart  from  this  reasoning.  , . . .1  1 

This  subject  cannot  be  passed  by  without  bringing  the  weak  step  11 
the  above  reasoning  into  prominence.  The  low  molecular  heats  of  le 

* The  value  of  y can  be  determined  experimentally  by  measunng  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  gases.  For  this  see  any  text-book  on  Physics. 
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inert  gaaes  are  assumed  to  prove  that  these  gases  have  one-atom  mole- 
cules. But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  little  or  no  heat  is  expended  in  doing 
internal  work  when  the  temperature  of  these  gases  is  raised,  a gas 
with  polyatomic  molecules  might  be  reported  to  have  monatomic 
molecules.  Unlike  mercuiy,  the  inert  gases  do  not  form  chemical  com- 
pounds, and  hence  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  cannot  be 
determined  by  the  usual  methods  based  upon  Avogadro’s  hypothesis. 
The  inference  that  the  molecules  of  the  inert  gases  are  monatomic  thus 
involves  an  unproved  assumption. 


§ 8.  The  Specific  Heats  of  Elementary  Solids — Dulong  and  Petit’s 

Rule. 

The  atomic  heat,  that  is,  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  atoms  of  an 
memeiit,  is  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  and  atomic  weight  of  the  element. 
P.  L.  Dulong  and  A.  T.  Petit  (1819)  in  their  study  of  the  specific  heats  of 
different  sohd  elements  obtained  a remarkable  result.  They  found : The 
product  of  the  atomic  weight,  w,  and  the  specific  heat,  c,  of  an  element 
ha^  nearly  always  the  same  numerical  value— 6-4 — Dulong  and  Petit’s 
rule.  This  means  that  the  atomic  heats  or  the  thermal  capacity  of  the 
atoms  of  the  elements  are  approximately  the  same.  The  relation  is  usually 
expressed : 

Atomic  heat  = Cw  = 6*4 

In  illustration,  a few  elements  may  be  selected  at  random  from  a list 
contaimng  nearly  50  elements  : 


Table  XXXTIII, — Atomic  Heat  of  Elements. 


Element. 

Specific  heat. 

Atomic  weight. 

j 

1 Atomic  heat. 

1 

Lithium  .... 
Silver  . 

Gold 

Copper 

Bismuth  .... 

Lead 

Aluminium 

Iron 

Uranium  .... 

0-9408 

0-0669 

0-0304 

0-0923 

0-0306 

0-0316 

0-2143 

0-1098 

0-0277 

6-94 

107-88 

197-2 

63-67 

208-0 

207-10 

27-1 

66-85 

238-6 

6-63 

6-03 

6-26 

6-88 

6-34 

6-62 

6-81 

6-12 

6-61 

T^i!  weights  here  range  from  6‘94  to  238-5,  and  yet,  when  multi- 

p 1C  y e respective  specific  heats,  the  products  are  nearly  constant, 
igorous  agreement  cannot  be  expected.  The  divergencies  are  too  large 
o e a,ccounted  for  by  the  inevitable  errors  of  observation  involved  in 
measuring  lo  specific  heats,  but  the  very  irregularity  of  the  divergencies 
a Dulong  and  Petit’s  law  approximates  to  a truth, 

and  that  the  observed  differences  are  due  to  disturbing  effects  which  are 
not  functions  of  the  atomic  weight. 

I temperature  on  the  atomic  heats  of  carbon,  silicon, 

beryllium.— Silicon,  boron,  beiyllium,  and  carbon,  at  ordinary 
mperatures,  have  atomic  heats  represented  respectively  by  4-8,  2-6,  3'4 
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and  1-35;  but  at  higher  temperatures,  these  elements  approximate  close 
to  6.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  diagram.  Fig.  212,  which  represents  the 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements  named.  The 
specific  heats  of  silicon,  boron,  bei-yllium,  and  carbon  cliange  with  tempera- 
ture, until  a point  is  reached  at  which  they  arc  nearly  constant.  This 
point  is  near  600°  for  carbon  and  boron,  and  about  200°  for  silicon.  The 
atomic  heats  of  the  elements  generally,  diverge  as  the  temperature  falls, 
and  converge  towards  a constant  value  as  the  temperature  rises,  e.g. : 


Silver  . 
Gold  . . 

Bismuth  . 
Aluminium 


-160° 

-100° 

-60° 

0° 

4-97 

6-46 

6-80 

603 

5-26 

6-54 

5-78 

6-97 

6-49 

5-67 

6-86 

6-06 

3-71 

4-64 

6-19 

5-68 

50° 


6-06 

6-10 

6-27 

5-89 


Some  believe  that  the  divergencies  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
temperatures  at  which  the  specific  heats  have  been  determined  stand  in 

a different  relation  to  their  points  or 
fusion.  Lead,  for  instance,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water,  is  much  nearer 
its  fusion  temperature  (327°)  than  iron 
(molting  at  1530°)  would  be  ; but  in  the 
case  of  many  elements,  the  specific  heat 
does  not  change  very  much  with  tem- 
perature. A more  likely  explanation  is 
to  assume  that  the  divergencies  are  due 
to  differences  in  the  configuration  or 
orientation  of  the  molecules  or  the 
atoms  of  the  solid  elements.  We  have 
seen  that  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a body, 

’ according  to  the  kinetic  theory,  is 
spent  in  raising  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 

molecules  ; and  probably  also  in  raising 
Fig.  212.— Effect  of  Temperature  moieou  , i j onnstitiient 

on  Atomic  Heat  Curves.  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  constituent 

atoms  ; in  raising  the  volume  of  the 
body  ■ and  in  overcoming  molecular  attractions,  ^le  coefficient  of  therma 
exSnsion  of  solids  is  small,  and  therefore  also  the  work  of  expansion  of 

solids  against  external  pressure  is  small.  The  difference  ® ^ 

heats  of  a solid  and  gaseous  element  is  usually  great.  ^ ’ f ’ 

has  an  atomic  heat  3’3 ; and  iodine,  solid,  6‘9  ; bromine,  gas,  4 7 - 

solid  6-7  Variations  in  the  complexity  of  the  molecules  o 

load  'to  similar  differences.  Thus : the  oI 

in  the  physical  condition  may  also  produce  an  effect  on 

Thus;  the  specific  heat  of  hard  tempered  steel  is  0 ^ 

liered  steel,  0-1165.  Consequently,  it  must  be 

important  work  other  than  merely  raising  the  kinetic  energy 
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I molecules.  It  is  therefore  strange  that  the  relation  pointed  out  by 
Dulong  and  Petit  does  not  exhibit  greater  divergencies. 

The  rectification  of  atomic  weights  by  Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule  : 
Cw  = 6'4.  It  will  be  obvious  that  if  the  specific  heat  of  an  element  bo 
knowm,  it  is  possible  to  compute  an  approximate  value  for  the  atomic 
weight.  The  number  so  obtained  may  bo  useful  for  deciding  between 
tw'o  numbers  which  are  multiples  of  a common  factor.  The  method  is 
obviously  only  applicable  to  elements  whose  specific  heat  can  be  deter- 
mined. A.  E.  Tilden  (1900-3)  tried  unsuccessf^ly  to  find  the  conditions 
of  temperature  for  which  Dulong  and  Petit’s  law  holds  absolutely.  Hence 
he  concluded  that  the  usual  application  of  this  law  to  the  rectification 
; of  atomic  weights  “ is  a rough  empirical  rule,  wliich,  setting  aside  silicon, 

I boron,  berylUum,  and  carbon,  is  only  available  when  the  specific  heats 

; have  been  determined  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  usually  and 
most  conveniently  between  0°  and  100°.” 

Examples. — (1)  Wliat  is  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  assuming  that  the  specific 
heat  is  0’0659  ? Here,  6-4  -r-  0'0o59  = 108  nearly.  This  is  close  to  the  accepted 
value  for  the  atomic  weight  of  this  element. 

(2)  Platinujn  cliloride,  on  analysis,  furnished  36*5  grams  of  chlorine  per  48*6 
grams  of  platinum.  The  specific  heat  of  platinum  is  0-0324,  and  the  atomic 
weight  IS  approximately  6-4  -r-  0-0324  = 197-5.  Hence,  since  197-5  -P  48-6  =4 
(nearly),  it  follows  that  if  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  is  36*5,  the  atomic  weight 
of  platmum  must  be  nearly  48-(5  X 4 = 194. 

. hen  indium  was  first  discovered  the  analysis  of  its  chloride  furnished 

mdiurn  37-8  ; clilorine  35-5.  The  equivalent  of  indium  is  therefore  37-8.  The 
formula  of  the  chloride  was  thought  to  be  InCb,  and  the  atomic  weight  was 
accordingly  represented  75-6.  The  specific  heat  of  the  metal  was  found  to  be 
0 06/.  Hence,  76-6  X 0-057  = 4-5.  If  76-6  bo  the  correct  atomic  weight,  the 
prodiict  would  approximate  closer  to  6-4,  and  hence  it  was  inferred  that  75-6  is 
not  the  correct  atomic  weight  of  indium,  rather  does  the  atomic  weight  approxi- 
0-067  = 112-3.  If  InCb  be  the  formula  of  the  chloride,  the  atomic 
weight  will  be  L7-8  X 3 = 113-4,  which  is  the  number  usually  adopted  for  the 
atomic  weight  of  tliis  element. 


f 


V 

i ' 

i'**' 

i 


§ 9.  Molecular  Heats. 

Solids.  The  molecular  heat  or  thermal  capacity  of  the  molecules  of 
a substance  is  the  product  of  its  specific  heat  and  its  molecular  weight. 
In  1831  F.  E.  Neumann  noticed  that  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  and 
the  molecular  weight  of  compounds  of  similar  composition  is  nearly  con- 
stant Neumann  s law.  The  value  of  the  constant  varies  from  one 
senes  of  compounds  to  another.  Thus  : 


Taiilk  XXXIX, — Moleculau  Heats  of  Solids. 


Car- 

bonates. 

Mol.  wt. 

Sp. 

heat. 

Mol. 

heat. 

Chloride. 

Mol.  wt. 

Sp. 

heat. 

Mol. 

heat. 

CaCOj 

SrCOj 

BaCOj 

PbCOj 

100-09 

147-62 

197-37 

277-02 

0-206 

0-146 

0-109 

0-080 

20-6 

21-3 

21-4 

21-3 

BaCL 

SrClj' 

PbCb 

HgCb 

208-29 

168-64 

277-02 

270-92 

0-090 

0-012 

0-066 

0-069 

18- 7 

19- 0 

18- 3 

19- 2 

J.  P.  Joule,  in  1844,  considered  that  the  molecular  heat  of  a solid 
compound  is  approximately  the  sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of  its  constituent 
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elements— Joule’s  law.^  H.  Kopp  (1865)  expressed  this  by  sajdng  that 
each  element  has  the  same  atomic  heat  in  compounds  as  it  has  in 
the  free  state.  This  means  that  if  6'4  be  the  atomic  heat  of  each 
element,  and  the  compound  contains  n atoms,  the  molecular  heat  of  the 
compound  will  bo  approximately  6’4h.  Otherwise  exj)ressed,  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  molecular  heat  of  a compound  by 
the  number  of  elementary  atoms  in  one  molecule  is  approximately 
equal  to  6-4.  There  is  obviously  a difficulty  with  the  carbonates.  This 
is  possibly  connected  with  the  difficulty  previously  found  for  carbon. 
Further,  if  the  atomic  heats  of  all  but  one  of  the  elements  in  a compound 
be  known,  the  unknown  atomic  heat  can  be  computed  ; thus,  the  atomic 
heat  of  chlorine  in  lead  chloride  is  •J(18'3  — 6‘4)  = 5'9.  A comparison  of 
the  results  of  experiment  with  calculations  based  upon  Neumann  s and 
Joule’s  laws  is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 


Tahoe  XL. — Mooeculak  He.vts  ok  Solids. 


Compound. 

Formula. 

Sp.  heat. 

Mol.  weight. 

Molecular  heat. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Mercuric  chloride 

HgCL 

0-0689 

270-92 

18-67 

19-2 

Mercuric  iodide  . 

HgL. 

0-0420 

253-84 

19-06 

19‘2 

Mercurous  chloride  . 

HgCl 

0-0520 

235-46 

12-25 

12-8 

Mercurous  iodide 

Hgl 

0-0385 

326-92 

12-91 

12  9 

There  are  many  discrepancies,  as  might  be  expected,  and  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  connection  with  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements. 


Examples.— (1)  Calculate  the  specific  heat  of  solid  oxygen  given  the  specific 
heat  of  potassium  chlorate,  KCIO3.  0-194  ; and  ‘hat  of  potassium  chlorid^^^ 

Here  the  molecular  heat  of  potassium  chlorate  (molecuhir  weight  X ^e^ 

is  26-7  ; and  of  potassium  chloride,  12-8.  The  difference  25-7  - 12  8 - 12  9 repre 

sents  the  molecular  heat  of  O3,  hence  the  atomic  heat  of  J 

12-9  = 4-3.  By  definition,  atomic  weight  X specific  heat  of  solid  - 

soUd  = 4-3.  Hence,  the  specific  heat  of  solid  oxygen  will  be  4-3  - 10  - " . 

(2)  The  specific  heat  of  silver  chloride  is  0-091 1.  and  that  of  fhver  0 057  . 
the  atomic  weight  of  silver  to  bo  107-9,  what  is  the  si^cific  >7*  f 
The  molecular  heat  of  silver  chloride  is  13-1,  and  the  cl®*"*® 

The  difference  13-1—6-2  =6-9  represents  the  atomic  heat  of  sohd  chlorme. 
specific  heat  of  solid  chlorine  is  therefore  6-9  -i-  107-9  = 0-064. 

The  molecular  heats  can  be  employed  to  rectify  the  atornic  weights 
of  elements  which  do  not  form  volatile  compounds.  Thus,  the  anal^os 
of  mercurous  and  of  mercuric  salts  indicate  that  the  atomic  wc'glit  0 
mercury  may  be  100,  200,  ...  If  the  atomic  weight  be  J 

of  mercurous  chloride  will  bo  Hg.,Cl,  and  of  mercuric  chloride,  HgU  ; whi 
if  the  atomic  weight  be  200,  the  formula  will  be  those  indicated  in  the 

above  table. 

• This  rule  is  sometimes  called  after  A.  C.  tN'oestyn,  1848  ; and  after  H.  Kopp. 
1864-05. 
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Examples. — (1)  The  unnlj'sis  of  barium  chloride  furnishes  36'5  parts  of  chlorine 
per  68-7  parts  of  barium.  The  specific  heat  of  barium  is  0'0466.  What  is  the 
atomic  weight  of  barium,  when  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  is  36-5  1 The 
formula  of  barium  chloride  may  be  written  Ba,Cl,  where  x is  to  be  determined. 
The  atomic  weight  of  barium,  by  Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule,  will  be  of  the  order 
0'0465  = 137.  Taking  36-5  as  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine,  the  fraction  x 
must  be  of  the  order  68-7  -r-  137  = A.  Hence  the  formula  of  barium  chloride  is 
BajCl,  that  is,  BaClj,  or  some  multiple  of  this.  Hence  the  atomic  weight  of  barium 
(chlorine,  36-6)  must  be  2 X 68'7  = 137'4. 

(2)  The  percentage  composition  of  platinum  chloride  is : Platinum,  67'7  ; 
chlorine,  42-3.  The  specific  heat  of  platinum  is  0-0824.  What  is  the  atomic  weight 
of  platinum  ? Hint,  see  (2)  in  the  last  but  one  set  of  examples.  The  ratio  of  the 
constituent  elements  is  as  48-6  : 3.5-5  ; the  atomic  weight  is  of  the  order  197-6  ; the 
ratio  ar  is  nearly  ; and  hence  the  formula  of  the  chloride  is  PtCh  or  some  multiple 
of  this.  Hence,  assuming  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  is  36-6,  the  atomic  weight 
] of  platinum  will  be  4 X 48-6  = 194-4, 

Gases  and  liquids. — Tlie  molecular  heats  of  gases  vary  according  as 
the  specific  heats  have  been  determined  at  constant  volume  or  constant 
pies.sure.  The  ratio  of  the  two  molecular  heats  of  gases  corresponds 
■Hath  the  values  determined  for  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats.  The 
molecular  heats  of  monatomic  gases  at  constant  volume  approximate 
to  3 ; of  diatomic  gases,  to  5 ; of  triatomic  gases,  7|,  etc.  The  molecular 
heats  of  liquids  are  generally  gi-eater  than  of  the  corresponding  vapours. 

The  meaning  of  Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule.— The  fact  that  the 
atomic  heats  of  all  elements  are  ai>proximately  the  same,  led  Dulong 
and  Petit  to  infer  that  “ the  thermal  capacity  of  all  atoms  is  the 
same.”  This  means  that  every  atom— no  matter  of  what  kind,  requires 
the  same  amount  of  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  1°.  Joule’s  law 
moans  that  each  elementary  atom  retains  the  same  capacity  for  heat 
when  it  is  combined  as  it  had  when  free.  The  number  and  kind  of 
other  atoms  present  and  their  mode  of  combination  seem  to  have  no 
influence  on  the  numerical  value  of  tliis  property.  It  must  be 
added  that  we  can  form  no  real  conception  of  the  “ temperature  of  an 
atom  ” or  of  the  “ temperature  of  a molecule.”  All  our  conceptions  are 
based  on  the  properties  of  atoms  and  of  molecules  en  masse.  It  is  often 
stated  that  at  the  “ absolute  zero  ” of  temperature,  —273°,  atomic  motion 
mu.st  cease.  This  is  a mere  assertion,  of  no  intrhisic  value,  and  probably 
wrong.  The  statement  might  be  true  of  the  translatory  motion  of  the 

i molecules.  According  to  the  kinetic  theory,  temperature  is  proportional 
to  the  kmetic  energy  of  the  molecules  ; and  accordingly,  as  indicated 
previously,  Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule  points  to  a similar  relation.  The 
observations  of  Neumann  and  Joule  indicate  that  the  constituent  atoms 
of  a solid  compound  behave  as  if  the  solid  were  a mechanical  mixture 
of  its  component  atoms,  and  each  atom  were  free  to  vibrate  inde- 
pendently of  the  others  (see  p.  122). 


Questions. 

of  of  ab  bo  determinod  ? Would  iho  composition 

f the  air  be  represented  either  by  the  formula  N,0  or  N,  -f  O ? Give  reasons 
for  your  amv^ov.— Cambridge  Senior  Locals.  i i L-n  e reasons 

"I:-®  I'l"'  H'dong  and  Petit  and  explain  its  application.  Discuss 

s limitations  to  the  determination  of  atomic  weights.— Col/,  of  Preceptors. 
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3.  Classify  in  some  lopcal  way  the  various  components  of  the  air.  Give 
proof  that  the  air  is  a mechanical  mixture.  Explain  how  nitric  acid  is  manu- 
factured from  certain  components  of  the  air,  and  tell  why  this  process  promises 
to  be  of  very  great  importance. — Princeton  Vniv.,  U.S.A. 

4.  Show  (o)  how  a mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  freed 
from  the  latter  ; (6)  How  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  freed  from  moisture  ; (c) 
How  ammonia  may  be  freed  from  moisture  ; (d)  How  a mixture  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  may  bo  freed  from  the  latter  ; (e)  How  a mixture  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  freed  from  the  latter  two. — Amherst  Coll.,  V.S.A. 

6.  A given  volume  of  air  is  left  in  contact  with  lime  (calcium  oxide)  ; a second 
volume  of  air  is  shaken  up  vdth  an  acidified  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Care- 
fully describe  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  air  and  in  the  reagent  in  each  case. 
— tjniv.  North  Wales. 

6.  State  Dulong  and  Petit’s  law  and  explain  its  value  in  the  determination  of 
atomic  weights.  If  the  specific  heats  of  two  metals  M and  N be  0’25  and  0'214 
and  their  equivalents  12  and  9 respectively,  what  will  be  the  formulie  of  their 
chlorides  ? — Sheffield  Univ. 

7.  Give  the  composition  of  “ pure  ” air,  by  weight  and  by  volume.  Give 
proofs  that  the  air  is  a mechanical  mixture.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  112  liters 
of  nitrogen,  at  S.  T.  and  S.  P.,  from  a certain  chemical  compound  ; what  com- 
pound will  it  be  best  to  employ,  and  how  many  grams  will  be  required  ? — Princeton 

Univ.,  U.S.A.  _ i • • -4 

8.  By  what  experiments  and  reasoning  has  it  been  shown  that  air  is  a mixture 
of  gases  ? By  whom  and  how  was  the  active  constituent  of  air  first  isolated,  and 
the  nature  of  combustion  explained  ? — Sheffield  Univ. 

9.  Beginning  with  nitrogen  combined  in  the  form  of  nitre,  state  exactly  how 

you  would  prepare  from  it  (a)  nitric  oxide,  (6)  nitrous  oxide,  (c)  ammonia,  (d) 
nitrogen,  each  in  a state  of  purity. — London  Univ.  ^ on/- 

10.  A certain  metal  gave  the  following  results  : (i)  0‘6  gram  gave  1-396  grams 
of  oxide,  (ii)  the  chloride  contained  11'2  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  (iii)  the  vapour 
density  of  the  chloride  was  found  to  be  40,  (iv)  the  specific  heat  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures was  0-46,  but  increased  rapidly  ivith  rise  of  temperature.  State  what 
you  can  about  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal.— Oa:/ord  Univ. 

11  Explain  the  terms  “atomic  heat”  and  “molecular  heat.  The  specific 
heat  of  lead  sulphate,  PbSO^,  is  0-0827  ; that  of  lead  0-0309  ; and  of  sulplnir 
0*163,  Assuming  the  atomic  weights  of  lead  and  sxilphur  to  be  -07  1 and 
respectively,  calculate  the  specific  heat  of  solid  oxygen.  Give  a short  account  ol 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  find  a common  value  of  the  atomic  heat 
for  all  elements  in  the  solid  state. — Board  oj  Educ. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


Phosphorus 


§ I.  Phosphorus — Occurrence  and  Manufacture. 


P — 31 ; molecular  weight,  P4  = 124.  Ter-  and  quinquevalent. 
Melting  point  of  yellow,  44°  ; boiling  point,  290°.  Specific  gravity  at  10°,  1'83  : 
vapour  density,  127'1  (Hj  = 2)  ; 4'42  (air  = 1). 


Bone-ash. — The  animal  skeleton  is  mainly  composed  of  bone.  Bones 
contain  non-combustible  mineral  matters,  and  combustible  organic  matters. 
Fatty  organic  matter  can  be  extracted  by  digesting  the  bones  with  solvents 
like  benzene,  carbon  disulphide,  ether,  chloroform,  etc.,  which  dissolve 
the  fat,  and  leave  behind  “ degreased  bones  ” ; the  gelatinous  matters — 
glue — can  be  extracted  by  digesting  the  bones  with  water  heated  under 
pressure  • degelatinized  bones  ” remain  behind.  The  degelatinized  bones 
still  contain  combustible  carbonaceous  matters,  and  if  they  bo  heated  in 
iron  retorts,  out  of  contact  with  air,  ga-seous  and  liquid  products  distil 
over,  and  a residue  of  “ animal  charcoal  ” remains  in  the  retort.  Dippebs 
bone  oil  occurs  among  the  liquid  products  of  the  di.stillation.  A similar 
result  is  obtained  if  degreased  or  raw  bones  be  heated  in  the  retorts.  If 
animal  charcoal,  or  degreased,  degelatinized,  or  raw  bones  bo  heated  in 
air,  the  organic  matters  burn,  and  bone  ash  remains. 

The  manufacture  of  phosphorus — retort  process. — If  pow'dered  bone- 
ash  be  intimately  mixed  ivith  sulphuric  acid,  white  insoluble  calcium 
sulphate  is  formed.  It  is  best  to  add  just  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  trans- 
form all  the  lime  into  calcium  sulphate.  The  insoluble  matters  are 
separated  by  filtration  and  washed.  The  clear  filtrate  is  evaporated  to 
a syrupy  liquid  ; mixed  mth  about  one-fourth  its  weight  of  coke  or 
charcoal,  and  dried  by  heating  in  cast-iron  pots.  The  dried  mixture  is 
then  heated  to  redness  in  fireclay  retorts  wth  a neck  dipping  under  the 
surface  of  the  water.  A mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  gases 
escapees,  and  crude  phosphorus  condenses  as  a dark  brown  solid.  From 
this  experiment  it  is  inferred  that  bone-ash  is  a compound  of  phosphorus 
and  lime.  ^ 


The  chemistry  of  the  process  is  somewhat  as  follows : Bone-ash  is  a 
more  or  loss  impure  form  of  calcium  phosphate,  Ca,,(PO,).,.  When  this 
IS  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  calcium  sulphate,  GaSO,,!  separates,  and 
normal  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  solution  : Ca.j(PO.|)„  -f  3H„SO  = 

u When  this  acid  is  heated,  metaphosphoric  acid, 

mo,.  IS  formed  : H3PO4  = H.,0  + HPO3  ; and  this,  in  turn,  when  heated 
With  carbon,  is  reduced  to  the  element  phosphorus : 2HPO3  = 6CO 
“h  H2  2P. 


Fia.  213. — El«ctrical  Furnace  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Phosphorus. 
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The  manufacture  of  phosphorus — electrical  process. — If  bone-ash 
be  mixed  with  very  finely  divided  silica  and  coke,  and  heated  in  fireclay 
retorts  to  a high  temperature,  a similar  product  is  obtained.  The  yield, 
however,  is  not  so  good  unless  the  temperature  is  inconveniently  high. 

If  the  mixture  be  heated  in  an  electrical  furnace  fitted  with  carbon  rods  for 
conducting  the  electric  current  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  213,  the  production 

of  the  high  temperature  presents  no 
difficulty,  and  phosphorus  distils  over. 
Liquid  slag  is  periodically  tapped  and 
run  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  D, 
and  a new  charge  introduced  so  that 
the  process  is  continuous.  The  charge 
is  fed  into  the  hopper  A,  and  then 
passed  into  the  chamber  B,  and  to 
the  conveyor  C,  which  works  some- 
thing like  an  Archimedean  screw, 
and  carries  the  charge  to  the  furnace. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  operation  an 
alternating  current  is  sent  through  a 
pair  of  thin  carbon  “ electrodes,”  not 
shown  in  the  diagram,  until  the 
furnace  is  hot.  When  heated,  the 
resistance  erf  the  furnace  is  reduced, 
and  a current  is  sent  through  the 
electrodes  E,  and  the  thin  electrodes 
are  withdrawn.  The  phosphorus  vapours  and  ga^es  escape  through  a 
tube  G To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  electric  current  does  its  work  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the 

™^Th^chemisDy  of^the  process  is  somewhat  as  follows : men  calcium 
phosphate  is  hSted  with  finely  divided  f 2-  g 

CaSiOj,  and  phosphoric  oxide  are  produced  : Ca3(P04)2  + 38  ^ 3 

+ P,0,  The  latter  is  reduced  by  the  carbon  : — bOU  + 2 - 

The  addition  of  0,  flux  keeps  the  calcium  silicate  in  a fluid  conffition  and 
enables  it  to  be  tapped  from  the  furnace  as  a molten  slag.  The  carbon 
probably  accelerates  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  the  phosphate  by  the  ? 
Slica  because  the  reaction  progresses  more  quicUy  at  a lower  - 

in  the  presence  of  carbon  than  when  carbon  is  absent.  IVIi^neral  phosphat^ 
Te.l  iSeL)  are  also  used  in  place  of  bone-ash  for  the  preparation  of 

The°'purificatiori  of  phosphorus.-Tho  crude  phosphorus  obtaumd 
bv  the  processes  of  manufacture  just  described,  contains  carbon  and  othe 
iLuritSs.  S methods  of  purification  used  by  many  n^anufacturem 
^ tnrle  secrets  According  to  the  text-books,  phosphon 

the  end  of  the  tube.  The  phosphorus  is  drawn  from  the  tube  unUe 
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and  cut  into  sticks  about  7i  inches  long.  Nine  sticks  weigh  about  a 
pound. 

The  occurrence  of  phosphorus. — Phosphorus,  of  course,  does  not 
occur  free  in  nature,  because  it  is  so  very  readily  oxidized  in  contact  with 
air.  It  is,  however,  rather  widely  distributed  in  combination  \vith  oxygen 
as  phosphates — in  such  minerals  as  sombrerite,  phosphorite,  and  “ ])hos- 
phate  rock  (of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Tennessee),  all  of  Avhich  are 
more  or  less  impure  oaleium  phosphates  Ca3(POJ2  ; in  chlor -apatite— 
3Ca3(POJ2.CaCl,  ; fluor-apatite—ZG&.^(^0^).^.Ca¥^  ; vivianite—¥eJVQX. 
H2O ; imvellile — 4A1P03.2A1(0H)3.9H20.  It  also  occurs  in  coproliles. 

The  commercial  value  of  these  minerals  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
phosphorus  they  contain.  Some  native  phosphates  are  valued  for  the  rare 
earths  associated  with  the  phosphoric  acid — e.g.  monazite ; and  some 
phosphates  are  present  in  certain  gems — turquoise,  lazulite,  etc. 

The  phosphorus  cycle  in  nature. — Small  quantities  of  phosphates  are 
found  in  granitic  rocks.  By  the  weathering  and  decay  of  these  rocks,  the 
combined  phosphorus  ultimately  finds  its  way  into  the  soil,  spring  water, 
and  the  sea.  All  fertile  sods  contain  phosphorus,  since  phosphorus  is 
needed  to  build  up  certain  essential  parts  of  vegetable  tissue.  The  equi- 
valent of  one  pound  of  phosphorus  is  said  to  be  present  in  about  100  lbs. 
of  corn,  and  in  about  1200  lbs.  of  fodder.  Animals  feeding  upon  plants 
or  upon  herbivorous  animals  concentrate  the  phosphorus  in  their  bones 
and  tissue.  The  waste  of  muscular  and  nervous  tissue  involves  a decom- 
position of  the  phosphorus  compounds.  The  products  of  decomposition 
are  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  kidneys,  and  there  excreted  with  the  urine 
—chiefly  as  sodium  ammonium  phosphate.  Hence  phosphorus  finds  its 
way  back  to  the  soil.  Hence  too  the  origin  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  large 
deposits  of  guano— the  excrement  of  seabirds — on  the  islands  off  the 
Peruvian  coast,  and  a number  of  islands  in  the  South  and  the  Caribbean 
Seas.  Many  islands  have  been  “ .stripped  ” from  the  guano  they  once 
contained.  Nitrogenous  matters  and  potash,  all  valuable  manures,  are 
also  associated  \vith  guano.  The  guanos  have  undergone  more  or  less  de- 
composition by  the  action  of  rain,  etc.,  and  they  are  sold  on  the  “ per  eent. 

contain.  Some  guanos  are  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  dried  blood,  ammonium  phosphate,  etc.,  and  sold  as  special  fertilizers. 
History.— It  is  generally  supposed  that  phosphorus  was  accidentally 
IV  alchemist  in  Hamburg,  between  1668  and  1669, 

while  ^stilling  a mixture  of  sand  and  concentrated  urine,  during  his  quest 
I tor  a liquid  which  would  turn  silver  into  gold.  We  are  told  that  Brand’s 
. secret  was  sold  to  Krafft  for  about  £20.  It  is  possible  that  the  secret  was 
I communicated  to,  or  else  independently  diseovered  by,  J.  Kunkel  about 
/ . A couple  of  years  later,  1680,  R.  Boyle,  stimulated  by  the  rumours 
. of  the  proce.ss  of  preparation  by  Brand,  also  found  a method  of  preparing 
1 phosphorus  similar  to  that  employed  by  Brand.  In  1769  Gahn  showed 
I tnat  calcium  phosphate  occurs  in  bones,  and  K.  W.  Sohcele,  in  1771 
' obtained  phosphorus  from  bone-ash. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  term  “ phosphorus  ” vtis  applied  to 
.'substances  like  commercial  barium  and  calcium  sulphides  which,  after 
exposure  to  a bright  light,  phosphoresce  (appear  luminous)  in  the  dark, 
-ine  word  phosphorus  ” is  derived  from  the  Greek^^s  (phos)  light  • 
(phero),  I carry.  The  term  “ phosphorus  ” was  naturally  applied  to 

2 p 
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tho  substance  discovered  by  Brand,  because  it  too  glowed  in  the  dark, 
Terms  like  “ Brand’s  phosphorus,”  “ Kunkel’s  phosphorus,”  “ Boyle’s  ' 
phosphorus,”  ” Enghsh  phosphorus,”  “ phosphorus  mirabahs,”  and  “ phos- 
phorus igneous,”  were  used  by  the  early  writers  on  chemistry.  Later 
the  terra  “ phosphorus  ” was  restricted  to  the  element  phosphorus  now 
under  discussion.  A.  L.  Lavoisier  proved  that  phosphorus  is  an  element,  | 
and  he  investigated  some  of  the  products  formed  when  phosphorus  is 
burned  in  air. 

> 

§ 2.  The  Allotropic  Modifications  of  Phosphorus. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  there  are  two  well-defined  allotropic  modifi- 
cations of  phosphorus— yellow  and  red.  Many  other  so-called  allotropic 
forms  have  been  described,  but  there  is  some  uncertainty  whether  the 
discoverers  have  not  been  deceived  by  the  effect  of  impurities  on  the 
properties  of  phosphorus.  Some  consider  the  alleged  “ black  phosphorus 
to  bo  a mixture  of  phosphorus  with  some  metallic  phosphide.  Ihe 
allotropy  of  phosphorus  is  more  complex  than  is  the  case  with  sulphiir, 
and  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  give  the  conditions  under  wluch  even  the 

better  known  allotropic  forms  are  stable. 

The  properties  of  yellow  phosphorus.— This  form  of  phosphorus  has 
also  been  called  “ octahedral,”  “ common,”  “ colourless,  white,  and 
“ non-metallic  ” phosphorus.  It  is  a translucent,  almost  colourless  solid 
which  soon  becomes  coated  wth  a white  opaque  crust  If  exposed  to 
light,  yeUow  phosphorus  rapidly  darkens  m colour.  At  0 it  is  haid  and 
brittle  mth  a crystalline  fracture;  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  soft 
enough  to  be  cut  with  a knife.  It  melts  at  44°  under  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  at  52’8°  under  a pressure  of  300  atmospheres.  M hen  molten  phos- 
phorus is  cooled,  the  temperature  can  be  reduced  much  below  the  mating 
Lint  without  solidification,  owing  to  the  effects  of  undercooling.  Phos- 
Lorus  boils  at  290°  under  normal  conditions,  and  at  165  under  a pressure 
S 120  mm.,  but  it  vaporizes  at  a much  lower  temperature.  lor  instance,  . 
when  phosphorus  is  hLted  to  40°  in  the  lower  part  of  a flask  in  an  atmo- 
sphere^ of  carbon  dioxide,  crystals  of  phosphorus  sublime  on  to  the  upper  , 
pLt  of  the  flask.  Yellow  phosphorus  also  sublimes  at  ordinary  tempera- 
Lres  in  racuo  when  exposed  to  the  light.  Yellow  phosphorus  iguito 
at  about  30°  in  air,  saturated  ivith  moisture ; the  inflammation  tenipei 
tLeVs  higher  the  dryer  the  air.  When  phosphorus  burns  in  air,  densu 

white  clouds  of  phosphoius  pentoxide,  P2O5,  are  hoi'll!®  • to’thr'desic- 
the  phosphorus  and  oxygen  be  perfectly  dried  by  exposure  to  the  desic 
catin7  a?Ln  of  phosphLis  pentoxide,  phosphorus  may  be  melted  and 
even  distilled  in  oxygen  with  very  little  oxidation. 

The  inflammation  temperature  is  so  low  that  the  1 kindling 

suffices  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 

temperature,  and  hence  phosphorus  should  ^^vater  Sns  pro 

the  forceps,  never  mth  the  bare  fingers  unless  under  watei.  P 

d7ced  byLhosphorus  are  very  painful,  -a  very  sWly^  Jhe  fumes 

of  phosphorus  are  poisonous.  Persons  cons  an  y - ] nose— 

are  liable  to  suffer  from  caries  (rotting)  of  the  bones  o p 
“ fossy  jaw.”  Phosphorus  itself  is  poisonous ; it  is  stated  that 

gram  dose  is  fatal  to  man. 
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On  account  of  its  inflammability,  phosphorus  is  usually  preserved 
under  water  in  which  it  is  almost  insoluble — one  part  of  jhiosphorus  dis- 
solves in  900,000  parts  of  water,  but  it  readily  dissolves  in  carbon  disulphide, 
sulphur  cliloride,  phosphorus  trichloride,  etc.  ; and  it  is  also  soluble  in 
chloroform,  benzene,  turpentine,  alcohol,  olive  oil,  etc.  Octahedral 
crystals  of  yellow  phosphorus  are  obtained  when  the  solution  in  carbon 
disulphide  is  allowed  to  evaporate.  If  a piece  of  blotting  paper  be  soaked 
with  a solution  of  phosphorus  in  carbon  disulphide,  and  the  solvent  be 
allowed  to  evaporate,  the  finely  divided  phosphorus  which  remains  behind 
ignites  spontaneously  in  air  owing  to  its  rapid  oxidation.  If  a little  phos- 
phorus be  placed  in  water,  and  the  water  is  boiled,  phosphorus  volatilizes 
with  the  steam ; if  the  vapour  be  passed  through  a condenser  with  the 
apparatus  in  the  dark,  a luminous  ring  appears  where  the  steam  con- 
denses. If  much  phosphorus  be  present,  globules  of  phosphorus  will 
collect  in  the  receiver.  This  is  the  prhiciple  of  E.  Mitscheiiich’s  process 
for  the  detection  of  phosphorus. 

The  oxidization  of  phosphorus. — When  phosphorus  is  exposed  to 
ordinary  air  in  the  dark,  it  emits  a pale  greenish  light,  and  gives  off  white 
fumes  with  an  unpleasant  garlic-like  smell.  The  fumes  of  phosphorus  in 
moist  air  are  mainly  P40y,  and  the  glowng  or  phosphorescence  of  phos- 
phorus appears  to  be  an  effect  of  oxidation — no  oxidation,  no  glow. 
Phosphorus  does  not  glow  at  temperatures  much  below  0°,  and  not  in 
inert  gases — carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  etc.  Phosphorus  does  not  glow 
in  pure  oxygen  below  15°,  but  it  does  phosphoresce  if  the  oxygen  be  shghtly 
rarefied,  or  diluted  with  an  inert  gas ; and  the  glow  in  air  is  stopped  if 
the  air  be  compressed.  Thus  a certain  critical  pressure  of  the  oxygen  is 
needed  to  start  the  phosphorescence.  The  glow  in  air  is  stopped  if  traces 
of  gases  which  destroy  ozone  be  present — e.g.  hydrogen  sulphide,  ethylene, 
turpentine,  etc.  Hence  ozone  appears  somehow  to  be  connected  with  the 
phosphorescence.  Ozone  is  one  product  of  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus 
in  moist  air. 

The  formation  of  ozone  takes  place  in  such  a way  that  the  amount  of  ozone 
formed  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  phosphorus  oxidized,  such  that  the  atomic 
ratio  : 

Phosphorus  oxidized  ; Ozone  formed  = 1 : 0-6. 

It  is  not  clear  what  actually  takes  place.  A great  number  of  more  or  less 
plausible  hypotheses  have  been  suggested,  but  a crucial  experiment  ha,s  not  been 
yet  devised.  One  hypothesis  assumes  that  atoms  of  oxygen  alone  take  part  in 
the  oxidation,  and  that  some  of  the  molecules  of  oxygen  are  dissociated  into  two 
atoms,  each  atom  acquires  at  the  same  time  an  electric  charge  of  opposite  sign  ; 

= P'*'  + Tfio  phosphorus  combinas  with  the  atoms  with  one  kind  of 

electric  charge  ; and  the  atoms  of  oxygen  with  a charge  of  opposite  sign  form 
ozone.  11m  dissociation  of  the  oxygen  molecule  is  not  a consequence  of  the 
oxidaUon,  but  antecedent  to  it.  Another  hypothesis  assumes  that  each  atom  of 
phosphorus  is  first  oxidized  by  direct  union  with  a whole  molecule  of  oxygen 
forming,  say,  PjO™.  This  then  decompo.ses,  giving  atomic  oxygen  ; P2O2  = P2O  -f-  O. 
ihe  atomic  oxygen  then  unites  with  ordinary  oxygen  to  form  ozone. 

The  formation  of  red  phosphorus. — When  yellow  phos])horus  is 
exposed  to  air  and  light ; or  when  phosphorus  is  heated  to  about  250° 
in  an  inert  gas  or  in  vacuo  ; or  when  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  an  electric 
discharge  silent  or  spark — it  soon  passes  into  a chocolato-rcd  coloured 
allotropic  modification  which  sometimes  has  an  iron-grey  metallic  lustre. 
This  variety  is  called  red  phosphorus.  The  conversion  of  yellow  info  red 
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phosphorus  is  conveniently  illustrated  by  sealmg  up  a small  piece  of  yellow 
phosphorus  in  a glass  tube,  A,  Fig.  214,  and  hanging  the  tube  in  the 
vapour  of  boiling  diphenylamine  (boiling  pomt  3W  ).  The  vapour  o 
the  diphenylamine  condenses  in  the  long  neck,  and 
runs  back  into  the  flask.  The  yellow  phosphorus 
will  soon  be  converted  into  the  rod  variety.  The 
change  proceeds  with  almost  explosivxj  violence 
when  the  phosphorus  is  heated  under  pressure  to 
about  350°,  that  is  about  60°  above  the  boiling  point 
of  phosphorus ; at  300°  the  change  is  moderately 
fast.  The  speed  of  the  transformation  can  be 
accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a trace  of  iodine.  In 
the  presence  of  this  catalytic  agent,  the  change  is 
fairly  fast  at  200°. 

The  manufacture  of  red  phosphorus.  Red 
phosphorus  is  made  commercially  by  heating  ycUow 
phosphorus  in  a glass  or  porcelain  vessel  embedded 
in  sand  placed  in  a large  iron  pan.  The  vessel  con- 
taining the  phosphorus  is  covered  with  an  air-tight 
■ lid,  and  provided  with  a safety  tube  dipping  in 
water  in  case  the  pressure  inside  the  closed  vessel 
Fio.  2U.— The  Prepa-  becomes  too  great.  When  most  of  the  air  has 
ration  of  Red  Phos-  expelled,  the  safety  tube  is  closed,  and  the 

phorus  (L.  Meyer).  ^orus  is  heated  until  it  is  converted  into  the 

red  variety.  The  product  of  the  action  is  ground  tvith  water,  and  boiled 
with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  so  as  to  remove  the  unaltered  yellow 
phosphorus.  The  residual  red  phosphorus  is  then  washed  wth  wa  , 

and  dried,  or  preserved  wet  with  water.  r,host»horu« 

The  transition  point;  red  to  yellow  phosphorus.— Red  phosphorm 
is  the  stable  form  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  yellow  phosphorus  the 

The  r"eason"the  yellow 

into  the  red  form  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  due  to  the  ex^mely  slm 
Velocity  of  the  change.  By  the  distillation  of  red  phosphorus  at  290  , 

noint  of  the  stable  red  into  the  unstable  yellow  is  masked  by  th  p 
LTon  of  the  phosphorus.  However,  wheo  red  pb™ph»r™  rs  hooted 

under  pressure  in  capillary  tubes  so  as  i 
vent  distillation,  it  forms  a yellow  fluid  at  610  , 
and  red  particles  begin  to  separate  from  the 
cooling  solution  at  580°.  At  570  the  ma^ 
turns  red.  Red  phosphorus  begins  to  melt  at 
about  600°.  The  vapour  pressure  of  yellow 
phosphorus  is  greater  than  the  red ; the  cuiwes 
Lnnot  be  carried  above  400°  because  the  yellow 
phosphorus  passes  into  the  red  variety  so  quic  y 
at  about  400°.  The  two  vapour  pressure  curves 
Fig.  215.— Vapour  Pressure  illustrated  in  Fig.  215.  Both  curves  con- 

Curves  of  Phosphorus.  ^ towards  the  transition  point  as  is  the 

oaau  with  uUotropic  Moditotion.  of  other  ““  .S 


200^  400^ 

Temperarure 


€00'‘ 
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Solubility  of  red  phosphorus. — Red  phosphorus  is  practically  insoluble 
in  the  ordinary  solvents  which  dissolve  yellow  phosphorus.  Red  phosphorus 
is  soluble  in  phosphorus  tribroniide,  and  in  alcoholic  potash.  If  the  solution 
in  phosphorus  tribromide  be  boiled  for  some  time,  very  finely  divided  phos- 
phorus separates  as  a .scarlet  red  powder — Schenck’s  scarlet  phosphorus. 
This  resembles  red  phosphorus  in  many  of  its  properties,  but  is  rather  more 
chenucally  active,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  extremely  fine  state  of 
subdivision.  This  variety  of  red  phosphorus  has  not  been  prepared  free 
from  the  solvent  in  which  it  is  formed.  When  the  rod-coloured  solution  of 
red  phosphorus  in  alcoholic  potash  is  acidified,  a red  powder  is  precipitated. 
Some  believe  that  this  is  nothing  but  impure  red  phosphorus ; others 
believe  that  it  is  an  impure  phosphorus  suboxide — P^O.  The  analysis  is 
difficult  bec  mse  of  the  impurities  associated  with  the  precipitate,  and 
hence  the  question  has  not  been  definitely  answered. 

The  crystallization  of  red  and  yellow  phosphorus.- — Crystals  of 
yellow  phosphorus  are  obtained  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  a solution  of 
phosphorus  in  carbon  disulphide;  or  by  sublimation  in  vacuo  or  in  an 
atmosphere  of  an  inert  gas.  Small  rhombohedral  crystals  of  red  phos- 
phorus^ are  formed  by  heating  ordinary  red  phosphorus  under  pressure 
at  580°,  or  in  a sealed  tube  \vith  metallic  lead  at  about  500°  for  about 
eighteen  hours.  The  lead  dissolves  the  phosphorus  at  the  high  tempera- 
ture, and  rejects  the  dissolved  phosphorus  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  rhom- 
bohedral crystals.  The  lead  can  be  dissolved  away  by  means  of  dilute 
mtric  acid  followed  by  boiling  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
form  of  red  phosphorus  is  sometimes  called  Hittorf’s  phosphorus,  or 
metallic  phosphorus,  or  “ rhombohedral  ” phosphorus.^ 

Chemical  properties. — Red  phosphorus  is  less  chemically  active  than 
ordinary  yellow  phosphorus.  This  agrees  wth  the  fact  that  the  passage 
of  the  yellow  to  the  red  variety  is  attended  by  an  evolution  of  heat : 
Pyellow  = Pred  + 4 Cals.;  and  hence  it  is  generally  stated  that  red 
phosphorus  contains  less  available  energy  than  yellow  phosphorus.  Red 
phosphonis  takes  fire  when  heated  in  air  to  about  260°  ; and  like  yellow 
phosphorus,  previously  discussed,  it  burns,  forming  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide.  Red  phosphorus  burns  if  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine, 
whereas  ordinary  phosphorus  fires  spontaneously  in  the  gas.  At  ordinary 
temperatures,  phosphorus  reacts  with  sulphur,  forming  phosphorus 
sulphides ; with  the  halogens,  forming  tri-  or  penta-halides  ; with  hot 
potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  forming  gaseous  phosphorus  hydrides. 
Concentrated  nitric  acid  is  reduced  ivith  almost  explosive  violence,  while 
dilute  nitric  acid  evolves  nitrous  fumes ; boiling  sulphuric  acid  is  reduced 
to  sulphur  dioxide,  etc. 

Since  the  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  red  phos- 
p lorus  IS  not  constant,  it  is  possible  that  ordinary  red  phosphorus  is  a 
solution  of  colourless  in  rhombohedral  phosphonis ; or  else  a mixture  of 
colloidal  and  metallic  ” phosphorus.  The  difference  in  the  molecules  of 
red  and  yellow  phosphoras  in  not  known.  As  is  probably  the  case  vNth 
monochmc  and  rhombic  sulphur,  it  may  be  due  to  a difference  in  the 


hion  and  .1.  Olie  (1909)  consider  red  phospliorus  to  bo  on  isomorplious 
solution  of  yellow  and  metallic  phosphorus;  A.  Smits  and  H.  L 


' E.  Cohen  and 

mixture  or  a solid  so.^™..  yj,.  _yciiuw  uiiu  meramc  pnoapiiorus  ; A.  Smits  and  H L 
consider  yellow,  red,  and  metallic  phosphorus  to  he  three  solids 
which  can  form  solid  solutions  with  one  another.  ’ 
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arrancement  of  identical  molecules,  or  to  a ditici-ence  m the  molecular 
weight  that  is,  to  the  number  of  atoms  per  molecule.  Equal  weights  of 
redmid  yellow  phosphorus  when  burnt  separately  m an  excess  of  oxygen, 

wfSr  .any  .eU,„  .o^ng 

phosphides.  Metallic  phosphides  are  precipitated  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus on  solutions  of  some  metallic  salts.  Thus  silver  ’ 

is  nrecioitated  from  solutions  of  silver  mtrate  ; and  copper  phosphid  , 
Cu  rfrom  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  Tin  forms  several  pho^^^^^^^ 
when  heated  mth  phosphorus  For  instance  tm  P^osph^ 

Table  XLI.-Compabison  of  the  Pboperties  or  Red  and  \ ELLOV^ 
lABLE  A Phosphorus.  


Property. 


Red  phosphorus. 


Chocolate  rod 
Rhombohedral  system 
Tasteless,  odourless 
No  phosphorescence 
no  oxidation 
600°  to  600° 

Non -poisonous 

2-106  to  2-14 
0-170 
Insoluble 
260° 

Feeble  conductor 
Nil 

' Fires  if  heated 


Yello-w-  phosphorus. 


Almost  colourless 
Cubic  system 
Garlic-like  smell 
Phosphorescence  and 
oxidation 
44° 

Poisonous 
1-83  to  1-85 
0-189 
Soluble 

30°  , ^ 

Very  feeble  conductor 
Action 

Fires  spontaneously 


Colour  . . . • 

Crystalline  form  . 

Smell,  etc. 

Exposed  to  air 

Melting  point 
Physiological  action 
Specific  gravity  . 

Specific  heat  . 

Action  carbon  disulphide 
Ignition  temperature 
Electric  current  . 

Hot  sodium  hydroxide 
Chlorine  gas  . 

' hSe"\y  Selction  Jrosphont  o^Xor 
by  tlie  analysis  of  sdver  phosphat  , y trichloride  on  silver  nitrate, 

nftrate  ; and  by  the  titration  of  phos^ 

V.po.  density  'if  .monnt  „f  ,.!.»»■ 

|:,^LsT,i;iof  <..  ..y  o,.  ».  ..ose  ,„o„,cu„. 

and  hence  the  atomic  weight  is  31. 
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Tlio  vapour  of  phosphorus,  according  to  E.  Mitscherlich,  has  a specific 
giavity  of  4'58  at  615°,  and  4'5  at  1040°.  Hence  the  molecular  weight 
of  phosphorus  is  4-5  X 28'9  = 124  nearly.  This  corresponds  with  a mole- 
cule  P^.  At  1400-1700°  the  vapour  density  falls  to  a number  corresponding 
vith  P^,  showing  that  the  eomplex  molecule  dissoeiates.  The  depression 
of  the  freezing  point  of  solutions  of  phosphorus  in  carbon  disulphide  also 
corresponds  with  four-atom  moleeule.  In  some  other  solvents  numbers 
corresponding  with  P,  or  with  mixtures  of  P^  and  P,  are  obtained. 


§ 3.  Phosphorus  Trihalides. 

Phosphorus  trichloride,  PCI3. — This  compound  is  made  by  passing 
chlorine,  dried  by  sulphuric  acid,  over  molten  white  phosphoims  in  the 
lolJowing  manner : 

^•otort,  fitted  up  as  illustrated  in 
Bunsens  burner,  and  a current  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  or 

filter  p'aper  and  dinne  1 yellow  phosphorus— dried  between 

of  cldorme  thrlt  successively  m alcohol  and  in  ether— then  pass  a current 
The  tube  deh'ver  n^  apparatiw  while  the  retort  is  heated  with  warm  water. 
nhnrn=  fl.f  1 chlorme  should  be  movable,  for  if  it  is  too  near  the  phos- 

01  me  retort  , while  if  it  be  too  far  away,  the  action  is  slow;  and  the  excess  of 
phosphorus  forms  phosphorus  pentachloride  by  a side  reaction  When  the 

The  retort  d^M^i’int'^rw  ‘'’®  ‘"^e  delivering  the  chlorine, 

h,  « „n  1 Iieatmg.  Towards  the  end,  when  the  phosphorus 

into  t le^rSe^^^he 'f  gently  so  as  to  drive  the  ^trichloride 

or  infn  7’  ''“b®  be  led  into  a stink  closet 

addhig  LrTlrmus“of‘"^M°'^‘“T  The  product  can  be  purified  by 

cimg,  say,  i grams  of  yellow  phosphorus  and  redistilling.  The  obiect  of  the 

be  ca^fulTy  exlder""'  P®nt«®hloride  into  the  trichloride.  Moisture  must 

Tt  is  a mobile  liquid  with  an  unpleasant  smell. 

It  boils  at  74  ; fumes  in  air,  and  is  hydrolyzed  by  water  forming  phos- 
phorus and  hydrochloric  acids  ; PCI3  + 3H.,0  = 3HC1  + P(OH),.  It  can 

tHohWll  T 1 ’ composition  of  phosphorus 

hv  tleaF  ’ Tvf  phosphorus,  Can  be  determined 

the  rbff  'Vith  water,  and  determining  the  amounts  of 

lowering  formed  by  the  regular  methods  of  analysis.  The 

nhZlmn?s  n phosphorus  trichloride  in 

LiX  Pf'l  oxychloride,  or  m benzene,  corresponds  with  the  molecular 
weight  FLI3.  Its  vapour  density,  according  to  J.  B.  Dumas,  is  140  (0  = 321 
13U3^  corresponding  with  the  molecule  PCI3  (theoretical  vapour  density 

trralmlwXdw'  pr3.-Phosphorus  tribromide  is  made  by 

SeSn  X-th  m disulphide  is  {o  moderate  the 

46°  • reaction  The  solvent  is  afterwards  distilled  off,  at  about 

. of  the  tHhi®  dlstUhd,  at  about  174°-the  boiling  point 

those  of  the  tSLide.'^'  Phosphonis  tribromide  resemble 

■ sav^loTr^mX^  compound  is  made  by  dissolving, 

' dic\olufirm  L disulphide,  and  gradually  adding 

it  SveXt  t disulphide^ 

the  solvent  is  then  distilled  off.  The  triodide  remains  behind  as  a 
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reddish  crystalline  solid  which  melts  at  41°,  and  dissociates  when  heated. 
If  82  grains  of  iodine  be  employed  per  10  grams  of  phosphorus  a com- 
iound^  ivith  the  empirical  formula  : PJ,^alled  phosphorus  di-iodide 
—remains  in  the  form  of  orange-red  crystals,  which  melt  at  110  . 

Phosphorus  trifluoride,  PF3.-Phosphorus  trifluoride  is  made  W ^h« 
action  of  copper  phosphide  on  lead  fluoride  ; or  by  allowng  arsenic  AuorMe 
AsF„  to  drop  slowly  into  PCI3  with  the  exclusion  of  moistore.  It  is  a 
colourless  gas  which  can  be  condensed  to  a liquid  boiling  at  -95  , and 
frozen  to  a solid,  melting  at  -160°.  H a stream  of  electric  sparks  be  pas.sed 
through  the  gas,  phosphorus  and  phosphorus  pentafluoride  are  formed 
5pp^  ^ 3PP^  -p  2P  ; and  the  pentafluoride,  in  turn,  is  said  to  suffer 

slight  decomposition : PFg  — PF3  + F2. 


§ 4.  Phosphorus  Pentahalides. 


CMonnt 


Phosphorus  pentachloride,  PClg.-Phosphorus  pentacldo^^^ 
bv  the  action  of  an  excess  of  chlorine  upon  phosphorus,  or  by  the  action 
ofdn  cSorL  upon  the  trichloride.  Since  phoephoru,  “I'!”* ' 

•V  vent  unpIcMiint  snbsUnce  to  manipulate  in  air,  owing  to  the 
,t7a?d"y  ab“rto  moisture,  torming  hydrochloric  and  phoapho™  ■ 

■D^'i  I iTJ  n — raTJf'i  ^ H PO  it  is  best  to  make  the  compound  in  the 

with  a three-hole  stopper,  Fig.  216— one  hole  is  for 
the  tube  bringing  in  dry  chlorine,  one  for  the  e^t 
of  the  chlorine,  and  the  third  for  a tap  funnel  by 
means  of  which  phosphorus  trichloride  can  be  run  into 

the  chlorine  drop  by  drop. 

The  vapour  pressure  of  solid  phosphorus  pent 
chloride  at  140°  is  760  mm.,  and  it  therefore  vaporiz^ 
ivithout  fusion.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  also  suR 
limes  below  100°  without  fusion,  but  when  heated 
under  pressure  it  melts  at  about  148°. 
phorus  trichloride  and  phosphorus  Pentachlor  de  i^m 

valuable  reagents  for  transfornimg  hydrox^  co^m 

L‘tpw  br.'p  aS  S'r  Mogeu.  For 
cample,  water,  H-OH  “fphuriT^^^^ 

^^.-^Ipbu^ryTch^S's^  c;h/h,  g.vcs  ethyl  chloride, 


\ 


Fig.  216. 
The  Preparation 
Phosphorus  ’■ 
tachloride. 


of 
Pen- 


.^IgCl,  etc.  PRr  Thls  compound  is  prepared  by  a 

simda7;tTJt“fo:W 
rerrgofc. 

iwrature.  Tbuc  ,T.  B.  Dnmas  found  for  the  poujf  >1”;.  ' 

Temperature  . • • Jo-  - „ j[g.2  i048 

Vapour  don.sity  . ■ 97-3  per  cent. 

Amount  diBSOciated^,^^^.^^^4M 
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The  vapour  density  remains  practically  constant  at  temperatures 
exceeding  300°.  The  colour  of  the  vapour  becomes  yellowish-green  at 
the  higher  temperatures,  showing  that  free  chlorine  is  probably  present  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  pentabromide,  the  characteristic  colour  of  free 
bromine  appears.  There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  dissociates  into  free  chlorine  (Ch,  vapour  density  71)  and  phos- 
phorus trichloride  {PCI3,  vapour  density  137-5).  Paper  moistened  with 
potassium  iodide  and  starch  shows  the  blue  coloration  characteristic  of 
free  chlorine  when  the  pentachloride  is  heated  to  157°  to  158°.  Assuming 
that  dissociation  is  complete  at  300°,  the  vapour  density  should  be 
i(137-5  -i-  71)  = 104-3  (H3  = 2),  a number  very  close  to  the  observed 
value.  The  discussion  in  connection  wth  the  dissociation  of  nitrogen 
peroxide  shows  how  the  amount  of  dissociation  can  be  determined  from 
the  vapour  density  at  the  different  temperatures. 

According  to  the  principles  developed  in  connection  with  the  dissocia- 
tion of  iodine,  the  dissociation  of  the  pentachloride  will  be  represented 
by  the  equation : PCI3  PCI3  + Clg.  If  Upcg,  C'pc3,  and 

respectively  denote  the  concentrations  of  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
phosphorus  trichloride,  and  of  chlorine,  we  have,  for  equilibrium : ifeUpcij 
= A:'C'pci3C'ci2.  Suppose  that  one  gram  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
be  heated  in  a closed  vessel  of  volume  v.  Let  x represent  the  fraction 
dissociated  at  any  given  temperature,  there  will  obviously  be  Upcij,  or 
(\—x)/v  gram-molecules  of  the  pentachloride  per  unit  volume  ; Cpd3,  or 
x/y  gram- molecules  of  the  trichloride  ; and  or  x/v  gram-molecules 
of  chlorine.  Hence  for  equilibrium,  the  preceding  equation  becomes 


Jl-or) 


“ -(r  ■■ 


or, 


K 


k' 


(1—  x)v 

Suppose  that  at  250°  0-80  gram-molecules  of  the  substance  are  dis» 
sociated,  then  a:  = 0-8  ; and  1 - a;  = 0-2.  Hence  K = 0-64  -r-  0-2 
==  3-2  — V.  One  gram-molecule  of  a gas  at  760  mm.  and  0°  occupies  22-3 
lities,  and  at  250°  it  wll  occupy  42-7  litres.  But  on  dissociation,  one 
gram-molecule  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  becomes  two  gram-molecules 
of  mixed  chlorine  and  phosphoras  trichloride.  Hence  if  0'8  gram-mole- 
cule of  the  pentachloride  is  dissociated,  the  mixed  gas  contains  1 + 0'8 
— 1 8 gram- molecule,  so  that  if  one  gram-molecule  occupies  42-7  litres, 
LSjrram- molecule  will  occupy  42-7  X 1'8  = 76-9  litres.  Hence  K = 3-2 
+ ■ 'T  ^ A;  . i = 1 . 24.  Ihis  means  that  the  phosphorus 

irichlonde  and  chlorine  will  unite  twenty-four  times  as  fast  as  the  penta- 
chloride  will  dissociate,  supposing  that  each  substance  has  unit  concen- 
tration, and  each  action  proceeds  Avithout  reversion,  p.  268. 

If  the  concentration  of  the  phosphorus  trichloride  or  of  chlorine  be 
augmented,  it  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  restore  equilibrium,  the  speed 
I combination  of  the  chlorine  and  trichloride  must  be  augmented.  This 

121 • (^)  from  the  theory  of  opposing  reactions; 
1^1  from  the  kinetic  theory  of  dissociation  ; and  (3)  cxperimontolly  by 
amounts  of  phosphorus  pentabromide  in  two  stout  test- 
xiri  tubes  also  jilace  some  phosphorus  tribromide, 

of  tubes  are  heated  under  the  .same  conditions,  the  contents 

wifu  Without  the  tribromide  will  have  a deeper  tint  than  the  tube 

h the  tribromide.  H.  Wurtz,  indeed,  in  1873,  found  that  if  the 
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pentachlorido  be  volatilized  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  trichloride,  the  vapour 
density  is  nearly  normal,  206-6,  between  160°  and  175°.  The  raising  of  the 
boiling  points  of  solutions  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  in  carbon  tetra- 
chloride correspond  with  the  formula,  PClr,.  The  lowering  of  the  freezing 
points  of  solutions  of  the  pentachloride  in  benzene  correspond  with  the 
molecular  weight  PCI5. 

Phosphorus  pentafluoride,  PF^. — This  compound  is  made  by  the  action 
of  arsenic  trifiuoride  on  phosphorus  pentachloride:  SAsF^ -h  SPClj 

= 5ASCI3  + 3PF.  It  is  a colourless  gas  which  is  hydrolyzed  by  water, 
forming  phosphoric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  It  can  be  condensed  to  a 
liquid,  boiling  at  —75°,  and'frozen  to  a solid,  melting  at  —83°.  Its  vapour 
density  is  126  (H  = 2),  and  its  formula  is  therefore  PFj  (vapour  density, 
126),  where  phosphorus  is  undoubtedly  quinquevalent. 

To  summarize,  the  following  well-defined  halides  of  phosphorus  have 
been  prepared : 

...  P.J^(solicl) 

PF3  (gas)  PCI3  (liquid)  PBrj  (liquid)  P'13  (solid) 

PF5  (gas)  PCI5  (solid)  PBrj  (solid)  . . . 

Some  mixed  halide  salts-PF3Cl2  ; FF,Br^  ; PCl3Br,3 ; etc.-have  also 


been  isolated.  . rp, . 

Phosphoryl  chloride,  phosphorus  oxychloride,  POCI3.-— ihis  com- 
pound can  be  made  by  very  carefully  adding  w^-ter  to  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  until  the  solid  disappears : PCI5  + H.p  = POGI3  -r  2HG1.  It  is 
also  made  by  gradually  adding,  say,  32  grams  of  powdered  potassium 
chlorate  to  100  grams  of  phosphorus  trichloride  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  then  distilling  the  mixture.  The  oxychloride  boils  at  10/ -2^.  it 
can  be  solidified  to  a colourless  crystalline  mass  melting  at  -l-o  . it 
fumes  in  air,  smells  like  the  trichloride,  and  is  slowly  hydrolyzed  by 
water,  forming  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The  corresponding 
phosphoryl  bromide,  POBr3,  is  made  in  a similar  manner,  and  boils 
It  190°.  Phosphoryl  fluoride,  POF3,  as  well  as  the  other  phosphoryl 
compounds  can  be  made  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentoxide,  P3D5, 
on  the  halogen  acid : 4P2O5  + 6HF  — 2POF3  + 6HP  3- 

If  phospLrus  trichloride,  PCI.,,  be  oxidized  at  a low  temperature  by  tre^- 
ment  ^inth  nitrogen  peroxide,  N^O,,  among  products,  pyrophos^ 
chloride,  P2O3CI,,  is  obtained  as  a colourless  fuming  liquid  vh  eh  bo  ^ 
at  210°-215°  with  partial  decomposition  into  PjOj  and  POCI3. 

IS  of  S«p»ation  i,  interesting  beennse  it  show  tlmt  two  o£  the  o^en 
atoms  in  Vosphorus  pentoxide  probably  behave 

S.  sLe  take  this  to  mean  that  of  the  two  formula  for  phosphorus 


pentoxide : 


the  former  is  to 


0=P^0"-3;P=0  ; 

bo  preferred,  and  that  the  graphic  formula  for  the  oxy 


“'"'two  iso?nerTc  oxychlorides  of  phosphorus  can  Jc  P^tedj^ 

Cl  =P— OCl,  the  phosphorus  is  tervalent,  and  in  the  o » fiiff,.rpiit 
(luinquevalent ; but  only  one  is  knowm  On  the  other  hand,  ^ ^ 

substances,  PO(CeH,,)3.  are  known.^ 

a thick  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  265  (62  mm.)  , in  1 ■ 1 
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i t tcrVcilcnt  and  the  compound  forms  additive  compounds  with  oxygen, 
j!  bromine,  and  sulphur.  The  other  (triphenyl  phosphine  oxide)  is  solid, 
iimeltingat  153‘5° ; in  this  the  phosphorus  is  quinquevalent,  and  it  does 
i I not  form  additive  compounds.  In  both  the  vapour  density  corresponds 
i'with  the  empirical  formula  PO{CgHr,)3 

§ 5.  Phosphorus  Hydrides,  or  Hydrogen  Phosphides. 

Phosphine,  PH3. — When  phosphorus  is  heated  with  caustic  alkaline 
I. -solutions — for  instance,  milk  of  lime  or  a solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 

a gas  is  evolved  which  ignites  spontaneously  in  air.  The  experiment 

• iis  made  by  means  of  the  ap^iaratus  illustrated  in  Fig.  217.  A mixture  of 
i : potassium  hydroxide  solution 
; and  yellow  phosphorus  is  placed 
1 1 in  the  flask  fitted  wth  deliveiy 
! tube,  etc.,  as  illustrated  in  the 
I diagram.  A current  of  an  inert 
; I gas — coal  gas,  hydrogen,  or 
. I carbon  dioxide — is  first  led 
1 • through  the  apparatus  to  drive 
I out  the  air.  The  mixture  in 
i ■ the  flask  is  then  heated.  The 
i phosphorus  reacts  with  the 
i alkali,  forming  potassium  hypo- 
phosphite,  and  gaseous  phos- 
phine, PH3,  associated  with 

: : some  impurities.  The  mixture  _ ,,,1  c t>i  i- 

, ‘ , . Fig.  217. — The  Preparation  of  Phosphine. 

. I of  gases  so  prepared  is  some- 

I 'times  called  “ phosphuretted  hydrogen.”  The  main  reaction  is  repre- 
isented : 3KOH  + 4P  + 3H3O  = 3KH.,PO,  + PH.,.  Each  bubble  of  gas 
I rises  to  the  sui-face  of  the  water,  and,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
( : air,  ignites  with  a slight  explosion  and  burns  with  a brilliant  flash  of 
; 1 light,  forming  a vortex  ring  of  phosphorus  pentoxide,  P0O5.  If  the  gas 
< be  passed  through  a tube  immersed  in  a freezing  mixture,  it  no  longer 
: inflames  on  contact  ivith  the  air.  Indeed,  pure  phosphine  does  not 
: i inflame  spontaneously  in  air.  This  property  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
i presence  of  a little  of  the  so-called  liquid  hydrogen  phosphide,  P.jH.,,  as 
! an  impurity  ; when  this  impurity  is  removed  by  condensation  in  the 
I I cold  tube,  the  gas  does  not  ignite  when  brought  in  contact  with  air. 

The  properties  of  phosphine.^ — Phosphine  is  a colourless  gas,  smells  like 
decaying  fish,  liquefies  about  —85°,  solidifies  about  —133°,  and  ignites 
when  heated  to  about  100°.  It  burns  in  air,  forming  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide  : 2PH3  -f  4O2  = P2O5  -f  3H2O.  If  a mixture  of  oxygen  and 
phosphine  bo  suddenly  rarefied,  an  explosion  occurs.  The  phenomenon 

i recalls  the  effect  of  rarefaction  on  the  luminosity  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen 
gas.  Nitric  acid  or  chlorine  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  gas  cause 
inflammation.  A jet  of  yihosphine  inflames  and  burns,  forming  jihosjihorus 
>4  pentachloride  when  placed  in  chlorine  gas : PH3  + 4GI2  = 3HC1  -f  PCI5. 
1 Phosphine  is  .slightly  soluble  in  watxir : 100  volumes  of  water  dissolve 
'■f  about  11  volumes  of  the  gas.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  alkaline  like 
aqueous  ammonia,  it  decomposes  on  exposure  to  light  and  deposits 
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red  phosphorus.  The  gas  possesses  reducing  properties.  When  passed 
into  solutions  of  copper  sulphate,  CUSO4,  mercuric  chloride,  HgClj, 
phosphine  precipitates  phosphides  of  the  metals.  It  combines  -\vith 
ammonia,  and  some  of  the  chlorides,  for  instance,  aluminium  chloride, 
stannic  chloride,  etc. 

The  composition  of  phosphine. — J.  B.  Dumas  determined  the  com- 
position of  phosphine  by  passing  a known  volume  of  the  gas  over  heated 
copper  turnings — zinc,  antimony,  iron,  and  potassium  have  been  used  in 
place  of  copper.  The  copper  forms  copper  phosphide.  The  increase  in 
weight  of  the  copper  shows  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  a given  volume 
of  the  gas.  The  escaping  hydrogen  is  collected  and  measured.  Experi- 
ment shows  that  34  parts  of  phosphine  by  weight  give  31  parts  of  phos- 
phorus and  3 parts  of  hydrogen.  The  empirical  formula  is  therefore  PH.,. 
Similarly,  when  phosphine  is  decomposed  by  the  passage  of  electric  sparks 


Fig.  218. — The  Preparation  of  Phosphonium  Iodide.  ^ 

through  the  gas  (Fig.  155),  one  volume  of  phosphine  gives  1^  volumes  of 
hydrogen,  and  red  phosphorus,  of  negligibly  small  volume  in  comparison  i 
with  the  volume  of  the  gas,  is  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  tube.  Hence  j 
two  volumes  of  phosphine  furnish  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  ; otherwso 
expressed,  by  Avogadro’s  hypothesis,  two  molecules  of  phosphine  gito 
three  molecules  of  hydrogen  : 

2PH,,  = 3H,  + 2P 

2 vols.  3 vols.  Solid. 

One  litre  of  phosphine  weighs  P52  gram  under  normal  conditions. 
Hence  if  one  litre  of  oxygen  weighs  P429  gram,  the  vapour  denmty  with 
reference  to  oxygen  32  is  33-9,  corresponding  with  the  formula  PH3. 

Phosphonium  compounds. — When  phosphine  is  brought  in  con  ac 
tvith  hydrogen  chloride,  hydrogen  bromide,  or  hydrogen  iodide,  the  g^^ 
unite,  forming  a scries  of  so-called  phosphonium  compounds : PH.j  + 

= PH^Cl.  The  chief  interest  of  the  phosphonium  compounds  lies  in  their 
relationship  to  the  ammonium  compounds  which  are  formed  in  a simi  ar 
manner  : NH.,  + HCl  = NH^Cl.  The  monad  radicle,  PH^,  phosphonium, 
bears  the  same  relation  to  phosphorus  that  NH^,  ammonium,  ears  0 
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nnitrogen.  The  basic  properties  of  phosphine  arc  very  much  feebler  than 
.lanimonia.  Phosphonium  iodide  is  one  of  the  best  knowi  phosphonium 
cDompounds.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 


1 


Place  100  grams  of  phosphorus  in  a retort,  and  add  an  equal  weight  of  carbon 
ildisulphide,  and  then  170  grains  of  pure  iodine.  Keep  the  retort  well  cooled 
>iduring  the  mixing.  DistU  off  the  carbon  disulphide  by  attaclung  a Li^ig  s con- 
lidenser  to  the  retort,  and  placing  the  retort  in  a dish  of  warm  water.  The  retort 
is  then  connected  with  a wide  tube,  B,  wliich  may  be  fitted  with  a gloss  bottle,  B, 
■las  shown  in  Fig.  218,  and  then,  in  the  fume  closet,  with  a wfwh-bottle  containing 
viwater  to  absorb  any  liydrogen  iodide  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  phospho- 
iinium  iodide.  Connect  the  retort  with  a Kipp’s  apparatus,  C,  for  generating  carbon 
ildioxide,  dried  by  passage  through  a tube,  D,  charged  with  pumice  stone  soaked 
vavith  sulphuric  acid,  and  keep  a slow  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  passing  through  the 
iiapparatus  all  the  time  an  experiment  is  in  progress.  Let  86  grams  of  water  fall 
I'Slowly,  drop  by  drop,  on  to  the  residue  in  the  retort.  The  heat  of  the  reaction  suffices 
•■to  sublime  the  phosphonium  iodide  into  the  wide  tube,  but  towards  the  end  of 
tthe  operation,  Uie  retort  may  be  warmed.  When  the  operation  is  completed, 
Hoosen  the  phosphonium  iodide  which  has  collected  in  the  wide  tube  by  means  of 
aa  piece  of  wire,  and  transfer  the  salt  to  the  bottle  used  as  a receiver.  The  bottle 
ids  then  closed  with  its  stopper,  S.  The  reaction  is  represented  ; 51  + 9P  + 
116H.0  = 6PH^I  + 4H3P0<. 


Phosphonium  iodide  crystallizes  in  large  quadratic  prisms  with  a 
1 brilliant  lustre.  It  is  an  unstable  salt  readily  dissociating  into  hydrogen 
i iodide  and  phosphine,  even  at  as  low  a temperature  as  30°.  The  crystals 
(can  be  sublimed  without  melting.  They  fume  in  air,  and  in  contact  with 
1 water  form  hydrogen  phosphide  and  hydrogen  iodide.  With  potassium 
1 hydroxide,  pure  phosphine  is  obtained  : PH^I  + KOH  = KI  + H.^0 

• + PH., ; and  with  alcohol  C.^Hr.OH,  a similar  reaction  takes  place : PH4I 
+ C.;jH50H  = C.H5I  - H.,0  + PH3.  Phosphonium  iodide  is  used  as  a 
I reducing  agent,  and  in  the  preparation  of  organic  phosphines.  Phos- 
1 phonium  chloride  is  dissociated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  it  can  exist 
i at  14°  or  under  if  under  a pressure  of  20  atmospheres.  It  must  therefore 
' be  preserved  in  sealed  tubes,  and  prepared  by  the  combination  of  phosphine 
with  hydrogen  chloride  under  pressure.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  phos- 
phonium bromide,  PH^Br. 

Liquid  hydrogen  phosphide,  P2H^.^ — When  calcium  phosphide,  Ca.jP,^, 
is  treated  with  water,  and  the  gas  evolved  passed  through  a spiral  tube 
in  order  to  condense  the  water,  and 
then  through  a U-tube  immersed 
in  a freezing  mixture  (pounded  ice 
and  salt),  a colourless  liquid  is 
( obtained  which  is  spontaneously 
i inflammable  when  exposed  to  the 
i air.  The  uncondensed  gases  wliich 
i pass  on  are  led  into  a trough  of 
! water  in  the  fume  closet,  each 
bubble  of  gas  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  air  may  burn 
with  a bright  flash  of  light  characteristic  of  crude  phosphine.  This  is  due 
to  the  escape  of  some  of  the  “ liquid  ” phosphide.  The  apparatus  for  the 
experiment  is  shown  in  Fig.  219.  The  calcium  phosphide  is  dropped 
through  a ivide  tube  into  the  Woulff’s  bottle  containing  water.  The  liquid 
boils  at  .57°  to  58°  (735  mm.).  The  empirical  formula  is  PH.j.  The  vapour 
density  is  75’5  (theory  for  P.^H^  is  76).  The  molecular  formula  is  therefore 
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P„H^,  and  if  phosphorus  be  tervalent,  the  graphic  formula  is  probably 
H”  =P— P=H.„  analogous  with  hydrazine  N.^H.,. 

' Solid  hydrogen  phosphide,  Pi,H«.— When  liquid  hydrogen  phosphide 
is  oxnosed  to  light,  or  heated  above  its  boiling  point,  it  decomposes  into 
gaseous  phosphine.  PH,,  and  a solid  phosphorus  hydride  ^vrth  the  empirical 
formula  P,H,  thus  : 5P,H,=2P,H+6PH,.  This  solid  ,s  insoluble  in  water. 
The  same  reaction  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  or  hydnodic 
acid  which  acts  as  catalytic  agents.  The  depression  of  the  freezing  point 
of  a solution  of  the  solid  hydride  in  molten  phosphorus  corresponds  with 
» molecular  .veigllt  P„H,  Wher,  heated  to  W in  a stream  of  carbon 
dioxide,  it  decomposes  into  phosphorus  and  hydrogen.  It  takes  fire 
when  heated  in  air  to  160°,  and  when  heated  in  it  evolves  plies- 

phine  forming  a red  substance  also  said  to  be  a solid  phosphorus  hydiide 
with  the  empirical  formula  P^H,.  Prolonged  heating  is  said  to  conv^t 
this  hydride  into  red  phosphorus.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  icM 

existenee  of  the  latter  compound.  It  may  be  a solid  solution  of 
phosphorus  with  one  of  the  other  hydrides,  or  with  hydrogen. 

§ 6.  Phosphorus  Sulphides. 

Several  compounds  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  have  been  report^ 
They  are  all  made  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  two  elements.  Th 
reaction  between  yellow  phosphorus  and  sulphur  is  very  violent  and  led 

lSoX  o™  the"" ° 

some  are  m all  probabihty  mixtures.  sulphide  made  by 

(oxygen=32).  The  theoretical  ,‘f,o,oHK  It  is 

sulphide  is  hjdrolyecd  by  water  ; P,S,  + “f  by  sulphur, 

used  for  replacing  the  oxygen  m n^.y 

Thus  with  water,  as  we  have  jus  ’ , r.  ji  With  phosphonis 

alcohol,  0,H,OH,  it  forms  ethyl  J'r"-  I 

sesguisulphide  » 

The  crude  sulphide  prepared  by  P solution  in  carbon  disulphide 

which  can  be  purilied  by  prism.  1 or  the 

or  phosphorus  trichloride,  PC  s'  . . ■ The  vapour  density 

crude  product  can  be  purihed  y dissolves  in  alkaline  sulphide,9, 

of  the  sulphide  corresponds  'vith  P,S  It  diss 

and  is  slowly  attacked  by  water,  ^t  W d inn 
at  172-5°  to  a reddish  liquid  which  boils  at  407  oi  4U» 
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§ 7.  Matches. 

Common  friction  matches. — These  are  made  by  cutting  soft  wood  into 
the  required  shape  by  machinery.  One  end  of  the  strip  is  dipped  into  some 
inflammable  substance — paraffin  or  sulphur,  and  then  into  a paste  made 
from  yellow  phosphorus,  manganese  dioxide,  glue,  and  colouring  matter. 

he  manganese  dioxide  may  be  replaced  by  other  oxidizing  agents 
potassium  chlorate,  nitre,  etc.  The  matches  are  then  dried.  The  glue 
protects  the  phosphorus  from  oxidation,  but  by  rubbing  the  head  of  the 
match  on  a rough  surface,  sufficient  heat  is  generated  to  ignite  the  phos- 
phorus in  contact  with  the  oxidizing  agent.  The  burning  phosphoras  ignites 
the  sulphur  or  paraffin,  and  this  in  turn  fires  the  wood.  Cotton  thi-eads 
dipped  in  paraffin  are  used  in  place  of  wood  to  form  the  so-called  wax  v&stcis. 

Safety  matches. — In  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  the  phosphorus  disease 
prevails  in  match  factories  using  yellow  phosphoras.  The  substitution 
of  red  for  yellow  phosphorus  is  far  less  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
worker.  The  head  of  the  match  is  then  made  from  a coloured  mixture 
of  antimony  sulphide,  potassium  chlorate,  and  glue.  Other  oxidizing 
agents  are  used — red  lead,  potassium  bichromate,  etc.  The  surface  on 
which  the  match  is  to  bo  rubbed  for  ignition  is  covered  wth  a mixture  of 
red  phosphoras,  powdered  glass,  and  glue.  These  matches — called  safety 
matches — have  the  disadvantage  that  they  can  only  be  ignited  by  friction 
on  a prepared  surface  or  if  quickly  rubbed  on  a smooth  non-conducting 
surface  hke  glass  or  slate ; but  they  are  not  liable  to  ignite  by  accidental 
friction. 

Safety  friction  matches. — Matches  can  be  made  which  strike  on  any 
surface  by  using  Schenk’s  scarlet  phosphoras,  or  phosphorus  sesquisul- 
phide — U4S3 — in  place  of  ordinaiy  phosphorus.  These  matches  are  not  so 
liable  to  accidental  ignition  as  ordinary  friction  matches,  and  they  are 
made  -without  risk  of  phosphorus  poisoning. 

Questions. 

1.  It  is  found  that  in  11-16  litres  (calculated  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.)  of  any 
gaseous  compound  of  phosphorus,  there  is  never  less  than  16*6  grams  of  phos- 
phorus present.  Also  that  this  volume  of  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  itself,  under 
the  same  conditions,  weighs  62  grams.  State  what  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  above  data,  with  reference  to  the  atomic  and  molecular  weight  of  phos- 
phorus.— Cambridge  Senior  Locals. 

2.  What  volume  changes  occur  where  (i)  sulphur  is  heated  in  nitrous  oxide ; 
(ii)  Phosphorus  is  heated  in  nitric  oxide  ; (iii)  Sodium  is  heated  in  gaseous  hydrogen 
chloride  ; (iv)  Potassium  is  heated  in  gaseous  ammonia  ? Give  equations.  What 
inferences  can  bo  drawn  from  the  observed  facts  os  to  the  formula;  of  the  bodies 
formed  and  destroyed  ? — Owens  Coll. 

3.  Describe  and  explain  the  changes  which  take  place  when  (o)  sul])hur,  (b) 
phosphorus,  (c)  iodine,  (d)  zinc  are  severally  boiled  with  concentrated  potassium 
hydroxide  solution. — London  Univ. 

4.  Describe  how  from  a specimen  of  calcium  phosphate  you  would  propose 
to  make  crystalline  preparations  of  (o)  calcium  chloride,  (6)  ammonium  magnesium 
phosphate.  Give  equations  for  the  reactions  involved. — London  Univ. 

6.  What  are  the  formula  and  name  of  the  salt  having  the  following  percentage 
composition?  Calcium,  38-72  ; phosphorus,  20*0  ; oxygon,  41*28. — Glasgow  Univ. 

6.  Define  the  term  “ acid.”  In  the  light  of  your  definition  give  reasons 
for  assigning  or  refusing  the  name  “ acid  ” to  aqueous  solutions  of  the  following  : 
hydrogen  sulphide,  ordinary  sodium  phosphate,  sodium  bisulphate,  copper 
sulphate,  and  alcohol  (CjHjOH). — Board  of  Edtic. 

7.  De.scribe  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus  and  give  all  the  details  essential  for 
the  preparation  of  a pure  specimen  of  phosphorus  pentachloride. — Board  oj  Educ. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


The  Oxides  and  Acids  of  Phosphorus 


§ I.  Phosphorus  Pentoxide. 

When  phosphorus  is  burnt  in  an  excess  of  air  or  oxygen,  white  clouds  of 
phosphorus  pentoxide  condense  as  a voluminous  powder.  Small  quantities 
of  other  oxides  of  phosphorus  may  be  formed  at  the  same  time  which 
impart  a slight  garlic-like  smell  to  the  product.  Pure  phosphorus  pentoxide 
has  no  smell.  The  lower  oxides  of  phosphorus  present  in  oommercial 
phosphorus  pentoxide  can  be  oxidized  by  re-subliming  the  powder  m a 
current  of  dry  oxygen  so  that  the  mixture  passes  over  warm  platinized 

^^Plmsphorus  pentoxide  sublimes  very  slowly  at  50°,  but  at^  250°  the 
sublimation  is  rapid.  The  vapour  density  at  1400°,  by  V.  Meyer  s process, 
corresponds  with  the  molecular  weight  P^Om,  but  the  simpler  - 

is  generally  employed  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Phophoi-ms 
pentoxide^can  be  melted  by  heating  it  quickly.  There  are  said  to  be 
three  varieties  ; crystalline,  amorphous,  and  vitrcous.  ■ . „ 

Phosphorus  pentoxide  is  extremely  hygroscopic,  and  it  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air  very  quickly,  hence  its  use  for  drying  gases.  When  thrmni 
into  water,  combination  occurs  with  a hissing  sound  resemblmg  the  quen  ^ 
ing  of  red-hot  iron,  and  metaphosphoric  acid  is  formed : i 2^5  + ^2'^ 
2HPO  When  this  solution  is  boiled  ivith  water,  or  when  the  phosphorus 
pfntoxide  is  thrown  into  hot  water,  orthophosphoric  acid  is  formed. 

P O 3H  0 = 2H..PO,.  The  heat  of  solution  of  the  crystallme  mochh- 
Stion  of  Tosphorus  pentoxide  is  41  Cals.  ; of  the  amorphous  powder, 
34Ciil».,  ol  the  vitreouB  variety,  29  C.ls  i and  the 

of  nhosphorus  with  oxvgen  has  a heat  of  solution  of  34  Cals,  ihe  attimty 
o phosphoras  pentovidS  for  moieture  is  so  great  that  it  can  withdraw  the 
IS  of  waiter  from  many  organic  and  inorgame  ^ 

converts  nitric  amd  into  nitr„je^_^^ox^J, 

ru"evS‘”m  eSpo;l7«oid-P(OH,:--is  not  kno™ ; although 
the  equivalent  chloride,  PCI5,  is  known. 

§ 2.  Orthophosphoric  Acid  and  the  Orthophosphates. 

Orthophosphoric  acid,  H3PO  is 
is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  boiled.  It  is  also  form 
one  part  of  red  phosphorus  is  boiled  with  16  P^rts  of  ^ 

gravity  l-20,i  in  a flask  fitted  with  a reflux  condenser,  and  a grou  g 

1 A stronger  acid  may  cause  an  The  should  be 

is  slow.  A tface  of  iodine  will  accelerate  the  action,  me  iiirnc 

free  from  sulphuric  acid. 
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joint  at  the  neck,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  220,  so  that  the  nitric  acid  which 
is  volatilized  may  be  returned  to  the  flask,  ^^^^en  the  phosphorus  is  all 
oxidized,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue^is  finally 
heated  in  a platinum  dish  to  a temperature  not  exceeding  180  to  make 
sure  all  the  nitric  acid  is  driven  off.  Orthophosphoric  acid  is  also  made 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  bone  ash  as  described  for  the  manu- 
facture of  phosphorus. 

Properties  of  orthophosphoric  acid.— By  concentration  in  vacuo,  or 
by  heating  to  140°,  the  acid  can  be  obtained  in  six-sided  prismatic  crystals 
belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  The  acid  melts  at  38’6°,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water.  It  is  tribasio— HaPO^— and  it  forms  three  series  of 
salts — ^normal  or  tertiary,  secondary,  and  primary  according  as  all,  two, 
or  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  an  equivalent  radicle  : 


HO\ 

H0^P=0 

HQ/ 

Orthophos- 
phoric acid. 


Primary.  Secondary  Tertiary.  Secondary. 

NaOv  NaOv  NaOv  NaO. 

H0^P=0  NaO^P=0  Na0^P=0  NH^O— P=0 
HO^  HO'^  NaO^  HO^ 

Sodium  dihydro-  Disodium  hydro-  Normal  sodium  Microcosmic 
gen  phosphate,  gen  phosphate.  phosphate.  salt. 


The  normal  salt  is  alkaline  to  litmus ; the  secondary  salt  is  neutral,  and 
the  primary  salt  is  acid.  The  hydrogen  atom  may  be  replaced  by  difierent 
radicles.  Thus  the  secondary  acid  salt — ammonium 
sodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  also  called  microcosmic 
salt — is  illustrated  by  the  graphic  formula  above. 

The  constitution  of  phosphoric  acid.  — The 
structural  formula  for  phosphoric  acid  will  depend 
upon  what  view  is  adopted  about  the  valency  of 
phosphorus — tor-  or  quinquevalent.  In  the  former 
case,  we  have 


/O— OH 
P^OH 
^OH 


and 


/OH 

0=P(-0H 

^OH 


in  the  latter.  The  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  must- 
be  either 


,0— Cl 


P^Cl 

^C1 


^C1 

0=P^C1 

^C1 


Phosphorus  is  undoubtedly  quinquevalent  in  the  ^Ortho^ 

pentafluoride  and  also  in  the  pentachloride.  Accord-  pliosplioric  Acid, 
ingly,  the  latter  formula  is  usually  considered, 

Avithout  direct  proof,  to  bo  the  more  probable,  and  hence  it  has 
been  employed  in  what  precedes.  Phosphoric  acid  is  formed  by  treating 
the  oxychloride,  0=PCl3,  with  water,  and  therefore  0=P=(0H)3  is 
the  most  probable  structural  formula  for  phosphoric  acid.  With  the 
notation  discussed  under  periodic  acid,  “ orthophosphoric  acid  ” should  be 
witten  P(0H)5,  but  this  acid  and  its  salts  are  unknown.  The  first  dehydra- 
tion product  of  P{OH)r,,  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  called  ortho- 
phosphoric acid  0=P(0H)3  ; the  corresponding  chloride  is  POCI3, 
phosphoryl  chloride.  This  is  a convenient  place  to  emphasize  the  fact 

2 Q 


I 
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that  compounds  with  the  group  0 = P:^  arc  more 

with  the  group  Cl2=P=.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  Cl,-PCy 

is  readily  dissociated  by  heat  under  conditions  where  G=PCl3  is  stable. 

Sodium  orthophosphates.-The  disodium  phosphate  is  the  ordinary 
sodkim  phosphate  used  in  the  laboratory  in  ^^^nig  for  magims^^^ 

It  i.  obtained  in 

sollition  until  it  deposits  crystals.  The  ‘^^'^tals  efflmesce  m air  a^jeh 
at  35°.  The  salt  becomes  anhydrous  when  heated,  and  1 g 
water  at  0°  dissolye  2'5  grams  of  the  salt ; 82  grams,  at  50  ; and  99  at 
100°  If  a mixed  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  disodium 
re;aporated  until  the  liquid  crystallizes  on  cooling, 

cys  J of  the  normal  let  hySto  S 

S pS“-Tpfo&^dt  rdd^bi  t^:SuVphosph.te  -nntd 

te“‘»id  gives  no  precipitate  with  barinm  chloride, 

WKaNH  PO  4H  0 ydll  separate  from  the  solution  on  cooling. 

— HNaNH4PU4.4n2U  _g  mixing  solutions  of  silyer 

i:«s!SSie.  tdUr ‘phosphate  also  "one  of ‘the  most 

Calcium  j ^ crystalline  tricalcium  phosphatej 

important  salts  of  phosphoric  ^cid.  ^ prepared  in  the  laboratory. 

Ca3(P04)2.  has  not  yet  been  found  by  adding  sodium 

The  nearest  approach  to  P^^®^  chloride  in  the  presence  of  ammonia, 
phosphate  to  a the  normal  phosphate,  and 

Calcined  bones  contain  CO  , . ^ nVinsohates  occur  in  nature,  see  “ the 
several  more  or  loss  impure  caom  J phosphates 

TSS  to  oSSosphoric  acid  a.  indicated  in  the  following  fornmhe  i 

rw  TT  /^'^.Ca 


vOH 


0=P^OH 


\qh 


/O— H 
0=P^O— H 


O 


0=P^-0 


;>ca 


o=p(o 


Ortliophosphorio 

acid, 


0=Pa^  0— H 

'0— H 

Monocalcium 
phosphate, 
Ca(HoPOd 


\0— H 


rO 


SCa 


>Ca 


Dicalcium 

phosphate 


CaHPO,  or  Ca^HdPOds-  Ca,PO,. 


NormYcaiiium  phosphate  is^  wy  sparingly  soluble  in  water : 100  parts 


0-<0>. 

Tricalcium  or  normal 
phosphate, 
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of  water  dissolve  about  0'003  part  of  the  solid.  The  presence  of  alkalies 
decreases  the  solubility  ; while  the  presence  of  neutral  salts— like  sochum 
chloride,  sodium  nitrate— and  acids— like  carbon  dioxide— increase  its 
solubility  in  water.  The  dissolution  of  normal  calcium  phosphate  in  water 
— particularly  in  boiling  water — is  really  a kind  of  hydrolysis,  for  a basic 
salt,  Ca(0H),.nCa3(P04)2,  is  precipitated,  and  an  acid  salt  remains  in 
solution.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  action  of  water  on  the  other 
calcium  phosphates.  The  phosphates  of  magnesium,  iron,  and  aluminium 
resemble  calcium  phosphate  in  their  behaviour  towards  water.  Calcium 
phosphate  is  converted  into  soluble  acid  salts  or  into  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  when  treated  with  concentrated  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Vegetable  life  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  solubility  of  calcium 
phosphate  in  the  soil  solution  for  the  phosphorus  required  for  proper  nutri- 
tion. To  insure  a quick  distribution  of  the  phosphate  in  soils,  and  a more 
concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  water  about  the  roots  of 
plants  for  agricultural  purposes,  a more  soluble  phosphate  than  normal 
calcium  phosphate  is  considered  necessary.  To  convert  the  normal  salt 
into  a more  soluble  acid  salt,  normal  calcium  phosphate  is  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid — usually  chamber  acid — in  order  to  transform  most  of  it 
into  the  monocalcium  phosphate  : Ca3(P04)2  + 2H2SO4  = CaH4(P04)2+ 
2CaS04.  The  acid  phosphate  becomes  CaH4(P04).H20,  and  the  calcium 
sulphate,  CaS04.2H.,0.  This  mixture  contains  a little  undecomposed 
normal  phosphate.  The  mixture  is  generally  called  superphosphate,  and 
sometimes  “ acid  phosphate.”  The  superphosphate  is  used  as  a fertilizer. 
On  exposure  to  the  air,  moisture  is  absorbed,  and  the  undecomposed  normal 
phosphate  reacts  with  the  soluble  monocalcium  phosphate,  formurg  a 
sparingly  soluble  dicalcium  phosphate  : Ca3(P04)2  -f  CaH4(P04)2H20  + 
H,,0  = 4CaHP04.2H20.  The  superphosphate  is  then  said  to  have 
“ reverted  ” or  “ precipitated.”  The  chief  sources  of  the  phosphatio 
fertilizers  of  commercial  importance  are  (1)  phosphatic  rock;  (2)  bones 
and  bone  preparations  ; (3)  guanos  ; and  (4)  basic  or  Thomas  slag.  The 
latter  is  the  discarded  lining  of  basic  process  steel  furnaces  which  absorbed 
phosphorus  from  pig  iron  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  iron  and 
steel.  Sometimes  crystals  of  tetracalcium  phosphate^ — Ca4P20g,  that  is, 
4CaO.P205 — are  found  in  the  slag. 


§ 3.  Pyrophosphoric  and  Metaphosphoric  Acids. 


Pyrophosphoric  acid,  H4P2O7,  or  P203(0H)4. — This  acid  is  formed 
when  orthophosphor ic  acid  is  heated  to  260°.  Two  molecules  of  ortho- 
phosphoric  acid  lose  one  molecule  of  water  : 


HO 


CMP-OiH 

HQ/ 


HO; 


/OH 
-P=0  : 
\OH 


HO. 

:H.,0+  0=P- 

HO/ 


/OH 

-0-P=D 

\OH 


Boiling  water  transforms  the  pyrophosphoric  acid  back  into  the  ortho- 
phosphoric  acid.  Pyrophosphoric  acid  is  tetrabasic.  The  methyl  salt, 
(CH3)4P207,  has  a molecular  weight  corresponding  with  the  tetrabasic  acid 
when  its  effect  on  the  boiling  point  of  methyl  iodide  is  measured.  Sodium 
pyrophosphate  is  formed  when  the  monohydrogen  salt  is  calcined  : 
2Na.2HP04  = H20-l-Na4P207.  Magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  is  readily 
transformed  into  magnesium  pyrophosphate  by  calcination,  as  indicated 
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S/S  Lrio  ioid.  ciriouIyLough.  totob^ic  pyropbo.pho™  ac.d  cm  y 
form,  quaternary  or  normal  pyroljbo.pl, atom.  »y 

with  pyrophosphonc  acid,  PaOalOH)^.  -fjr-^Tr  tpQ  qjj  q —This  salt- 

iflS?=li===«^ 

of  magnesium  to  be  computed.  ^ 

„be“&»  pUo.ide  ,s 

obtained  by  heating  ammomum  orthophosphate,  or  pyio 
phoric  acid  to  a red  heat  i 
HO 


i 


: H.P+HO— 


.0 


HO^P=0  ^ 

HO'^ 

Motaphoaphorlc  acid  apparently  Xr^ 

“c^f 

rl;le^^SLT„TrL:^^^^ 

change  proceeds  rapidly  on  boding  e , , ^cid  prepared  as 

Vapiut  den.ity  Hb-  *o™  1 H in  consequence, 

indicated  above,  correspond  tvith  the  formula  a,P.,u,,  anu 

the  acid  may  be  a dimetaphosphoric  acid. 

r.  -J fr»r 


j acid  may  be  a mmerapiiuspuwaaac  tv — p,nTn  should 

■"  consonant  „.h  the  pr.«».  ™.“pbSor^^^^ 

be  oaUed  orthophosphoric  acid  . PO^  would^then  be  dimesophosphono 

metaphosphono  acid.  “ „vro-  ” acid  will  be  obvious  from  its  mode 

acid  The  reason  this  acid  is  c^llea  i y 

„!  metapbospbate.  NaPO.,  is  formed  by 

The  metaphosphates.  ,nVir,anhT.te  or  hydrogen  sodium  am- 

igniting  either  ®°f^’^'“„^„„dbim  nvrophosphate.  Metaphos- 

monium  phosphate,  or  a,  series  of  salts  which  may  be 

^Sde^as  — The  polynterized  metaphosphoric 

acids.  For  instance 


Acids. 

HPO3,  Monometaphosphoric  acid 
(HPOala,  Dimetaphosphoric  acid 
(HPOib,  Trimetaphosphoric  acid 
(HPOnli,  Tetrametaphosphoric  acid 
(HPOjIj,  Pentametaphosphoric  acid 


NaPOn,  Sodium  metaphosphate 
KoPoOn,  Potassium  dimetaphosphat 
NaoPaOi),  Sodium  trimetaphosphate 
Pb„P,0,2,  Lead  tetrametaphosphate 

(NHilsPsOis,  Ammomum  pentameta- 


(HPOjIu,  Hexametaphosphoric  acid 


Na,?'Af,''s^ium  hexametaphosphnto 
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There  is  some  mason  to  doubt  if  many  of  the 

more  than  mixtures  of  pyro-  an^d  • ^j^jg  _The  three  phos- 

TdiSS  t d«e„„«e  in  thei. 
bLviour  towards  silver  nitrate,  barium  nitrate,  and  albumen  . 

TiBLE  XLII. — Reactions  oe  the  Phosphoeio  Acids. 


Orthophosphoric 

acid. 

Pyrophosphorio 

acid. 

Metaphosphoric 

acid. 

— 

Silver  nitrate  . 
Barium  nitrate 

Albumen  . 

Canary  yellow 

precipitate. 

No  precipitate  (if 
alkaline,  white 
precipitate). 

Nil. 

White  crystalline 
precipitate. 

No  precipitate  (if 
alkaline,  white 
precipitate) 

Nil. 

White  gelatinous. 
White  precipitate 

1 Coagulated. 

All  the  phosphoric  acids  give  a canary  rpP 

excess  of  a boiling  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  in  nitric  ^ 

precipitate  is  soluble  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  a large  excess  of 
Roliition  is  needed  or  no  precipitate  may  be  formed.  The  same  result  is 
obtained  with  all  the  acids  of  phosphorus  since  the  nitric  acid  oxidizes 
them  to  phosphoric  acid.  Arsenic  oxyacids  give  a similar  precipitate. 

When  phosphorus  pentoxide  is  treated  with  30  per 
peroxide  wliile  cooled  with  ice-water,  an  acid— monoperphosphonc  acid 
-mSSling  Caro’s  acid-possibly  H.PO^-is  obtained;  mth  Pyrophos- 
phorTc  acir  crystals  ivith  the  empirical  formula  H,P,0«,  diperphosphor  c 
Lid,  or  simply  perphosphoric  acid  corresponding  ivith  persulphuric  acid, 

are  formed.  phosphoric  acids.— It  was  once  thought  that  phos- 

phoric acid  existed  in  three  isomeric  forms : (1)  The  ordinary  acid  which 
Lve  a yellow  precipitate  ivith  silver  nitrate  (A.  h.  Marggiaf,  , 

f2)  the  product  obtained  by  heating  the  ordinary  acid  which  gave  a white 
precipitL  ivith  silver  nitrate  (T.  Clark,  1827) ; (3)  the  acid  obtained  by  a 
thorough  calcination  of  phosphoric  acid  and  which  gave  a 
with  silver  nitrate,  and  unhke  the  other  two  forms,  coagulated  a clear 
aqueous  solution  of  albumen  (J.  J.  Berzelius,  1816).  Thorny  Graham, 
1833,  proved  that  these  three  acids— which  he  called  respectively  ordmaiy, 
pyro-^and  metaphosphoric  acids— were  different  f L 

plioric  acid ; and  that  they  differed  from  one  another  by  the  quantity 
L water  combined  with  the  acid.”  Graham  also  found  that  when  the 
acids  were  saturated  ivith  a base,  three  series  of  phosphates  were  obtained, 
one  series  contained  one  equivalent  of  the  base  per  equivalent  of  the  ac  d 
a second  series  contained  two  equivalents  of  the  base  ; and  a thud  senes 
contained  three  equivalents  of  the  base. 

§ 4.  Phosphorous  Oxide  or  Phosphorus  Trioxide  and  Phosphorous 

Acid. 

Phosphorous  oxide — P40« — mixed  ivith  a large  excess  of  phosphoins 
pentoxide,  is  formed  when  phosphorus  is  burnt  in  a limited  supply  of  air. 
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so„e r r;ssr. 

at  the  same  time.  I Ur.  wn  in  Ti'iff  221  and  fitted  into  one  end 

crliss  tube  A,  which  is  bent  as  shown  in  big.  ana  “ 

glass  tuDo,^,«i  iacket  B,  containing  water  at  60.  iho 

prisms;  ^ith  the  molecule  P,Oe,  although  the 

density  of  the  solid  , rn,  lo^erine  of  the  freezing  points  of 

simpler  formula,  P.2O3,  IS  ofte  ’u„„„„np  corresnond  ivith  a molecular 

solutions  of  phosphorous  oxide  in  benzene  correspond  _ 

and  solutions 
in  naphthalene, 
with  a mole- 
cular weight 
218.  Thetheo- 
retical  value  for 
P4OB  is  220. 

Phosphorous 
oxide  smells 
like  garlic  and 
it  is  poisonous. 
MTien  exposed 
to  the  air  it  is 


To  Aspirator 


Fio.  221.-The  Preparation  of  Phosphorus  Trioxide 


-P40„. 


gradually  oxidiaed  to  the 

it  bursts  into  flame.  It  also  igni  s P H ,PO..,  and  with  hot 

attacked  by  oxide  of  phosphorus,  and  phosphine, 

water  it  forms  red  by  the  aetio,,  of 

Phosphorous  acid,  H3PG3.  in  l 6H.  0 = 4H0PO3  ; by  the 

cold  water  upon  phosphorous  oxid  . 4 b _ , 3jj_^o  = 3HC1  + 

action  of  water  on  phosphorus  ”C  through  water  beneath  which 
•H3PO3;  or  by  passing  trichloriL  formed  in  the  latter 

phosphorus  is  melted,  i ^ ^ .1  water  into  phosphorous  acid.  The 

reaction  is  at  once  decompos^  by  , reached  180°,  when,  on 

solution  is  evaporated  until  the  at  70'1°.  When 

cooling,  it  solidifies  into  phosphine  and  ortho-phosphoric 

heated,  phosphorous  acid  dcc°nWOS^  reducing  agent.  It  reduces  silver 
acid.  Phosphorous  acid  is  a ^"‘Xtollic  gold;  and  copper 

nitrate  to  metallic  silver ; go  c oxygen,  forming  phosphoric 

sulphate  to  metalhc  copper.  ^ Wzinc  aiid  hydrochloric  acid  to 

Jd.  Phosphorus  '-f  3H  A Mx  The  sine 

StZkiSiJ  of coutse  furnish  nnsoent  hydrogen. 
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Constitution —Phosphorous  acid  usually  behaves  as  a dibasic  acid 

b„t‘'r2rrdiur  pho,phi.e, g - ^ 

acia  has  been  reported.  Consequently,  it  is  possiFb  to  say  dehnit  y 
whether  the  formula  of  phosphorous  acid  should  be  witten  P(0 
OPHIOHI  since  the  evidence  from  different  sources  is  contradictory.  Th 

symmetrical  tribasic  phosphorous  acid  ; though  the  H (0^ 

tribasic  acid,  and  the  existence  on  the  unsymmetrical  0 . PC,H5(0C.,H^ 
show  that  two  of  the  replaceable  hydi’ogen 

third.  As  in  the  case  of  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids,  the  facts  are  explamed 
by  assuming  the  desmotropic  change  : 


.OH 
PfOH 
\0H 


0=Pf OH 
\0H 


As  indicated  previously,  phosphorus  is  both  ter-  and  quinqucvalent,  and 
it  is  generally^ assumed  that  the  properties  of  phosphorous  acid  con  espond 
wth  quinquevalent  phosphorus,  and  that  the  formula  is  0 . PH(0H)2. 

The  phosphites.— The  salts  of  phosphorous  acid— the  phosphites  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  have  an  acid  reaction.  Solutions  of  phosphites  give 
a precipitate  with  baryta  and  with  lime  water;  they  also  precipitate 

metals  from  salts  of  silver,  gold,  and  mercury.  

Polyphosphorous  acids.— A number  of  polyphosphorous  acids 
H..P„0=.  H.P..O,,  H,P,0,  — or  rather  salts  corresponding  with  these  acias, 
can  be“obtained  by‘ removing  molecules  of  water  from  one  or  more  mo  e- 
cules  of  the  salts  of  phosphorous  acid.  These  salts  are  an^ogoim  ^'itli  Hie 
corresnondins  salts  of  phosphoric  acid.  Thus  PjOg  -i-  3H.jU  — Uj, 
or  P(0H)3— orthophosphorous  acid  ; PjOg  -f-  2H.2O  = H4P2OS— pyrophos- 
nhorous  and  P„03-hH20=2HP0.2— metaphosphorous  acid.  The  last-named 
acid  is  analogous  with  nitrous  acid,  HNOj.  Pyrophosphorous  acid, 
H P O is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  phosphorus  trichloride,  RYhv 
of  Chloric  acid:  2PCI3 -h  SH.^O  = 6HCH- H P^O, 
The  colourless  crystalline  mass  melts  at  38°  and  forms  the  ortho  acid  when 
treated  with  water.  Accorcfing  to  van  der  Stadt,  a rnetaphosphorous 
acid  HPO„  corresponding  with  one  molecule  of  H3PO3  less  one  molecule 
of  wker,  is  formed  in  white  feathery  crystals  when  phosphine  slowly  oxidizes 
under  reduced  pressure.  It  is  said  to  be  converted  into  phosphorous 
acid  by  the  action  of  water  vapour ; and  to  melt  at  a higher  temperature 
than  phosphorous  acid.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  is  really 
rnetaphosphorous  acid. 

§ 5.  Hypophosphorous  Acid. 

Preparation. — When  phosphorus  is  boiled  with  a solution  of  barium 
hydroxide,  barium  hypophosphito,  BaH^P.^O^,  is  formed:  3Ba(OH).3  + 

8P  + 6H..0  = 2PH3  + 3BaH.,P.204.  When  this  solution  is  treated  \nth 
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r.vlpSd  bj  gradually  raking  the  temperature  to  130%  it  ie  mffieieutly 
age^s,  PP^i^jg  that  the  reduction  progresses  a step 

:““£iS?5=:SiCK:'.“."i 

well  illustrated  by  the  graphic  formulae  . ^ 

0=P^OH 

^OH  , OH 

, • Phosphorous  acid  Hypophosphorous  acid 

Phosphoric  acid  (Dibasic).  (Monobasic). 

sponding  Avith  the  desmotropic  change  : 

/H 


0= 


=P\OH 
^OH 


P^OH 
^OH 


0=Pv  H 


^OH 


Dibasic  inorganic  l?yP°P^^p^  form  is  illustrated  by  the  action  ot 
phosphorus  to  °ite  to  phosphoric  acid  and  phosphine  are 

heat  on  “pfoS  + Neither  the  anhydride  nor  the 

SfSfeorr^iio  ^ SSTp’o^oapiorons  aeid  i.  huotm. 


§ 6.  Phosphorus  Tetroxide.  Hypophosphoric  Acid. 


Phosphorus  tetroxide, 

heated  in  a sealed  tube  to  ^ blim^ 

tetroxide,  P.p„  which  appears  as  a ^ phosphori  and  phos- 

The  tetroxide  reacts  with  water^form  g p^  phosphorus  tetroxide 

phorous  acids ; P2O4  + a "I  . ^ .^vhich  bears  the  same 

is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a r^ixed  ^hytod^  wn 

relation  to  phosphorus  that  nitrogen  f 

The  latter,  it  will  be  remembere^  forms  ^ _^vhen  phosphorus  is 

Hypophosphoric  acid,  ^ a „„i„tion  of  phosphoric, 

exposed  to  a limited  ° formed.  The  solution  is  neutra- 


exposed  to  a limited  supply  0 formed  The  solution  is  neutra- 

phosphorous,  and  hypophosphoric  , v,  godium  hypophosphate 

lizcd  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  a spaimgly  s 
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opi.  A s?-or« 

is  suspended  In  svrter,  fpS,ipiL^^  and  a i»lut  on  of  free 

the  solution.  • ’ d^^’on  evaporation,  the  excess  of  hydrogen 

hypophosphonc  acid  is  the  evaporation  cannot  be  carried 

sulphide  is  driven  from  the  g the  solution  must  be 

ve^'  far  -^tliout  decompos^  .eid.  Fig- 

further  evaporated  in  a desiccate  ^ hydrate  HoPOa.H.p  separate. 

In  time,  deLation  of  the  crystals  over  sul- 

The  crystals  melt  at  62  . acid,  H.POg,  melting  at  lO  . 

phuric  acid  in  vacuo  gives  the  ^ ^nd  is  hydrolyzed  by  the 

The  acid  is  stable  at  o’’'^n^Yure  of  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids. 

nnii.e  phosphorous  ae.d, 

_tS.  fact  that  P,0.  furnishes  0-P=aOsSnP. 

treated  With  water  IS  expressed  y hvpophosphonc  acid, 

I,  phosphorus  =P  + = 0(OHh^^ 

we  should  expect : U-±'-U;,_  -r  - , t hypophosphonc  acid, 

the  last  formula  really  likl  ptopto'™'  .f'’- 

b^dTs'lc'' Its  decomposition  into  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acds  ,s 

well  represented  by  the  folloAving  scheme  : 

^ r\n  HOs 


-OH 


«gNp-p£+H,0=;pP-HPHO-P^=0^ 

I,  • Phosphorous  acid.  Phosphoric  acid. 

With  two  molecules  of  water,  acids, 

three  molecules  of  water  a mix  u , j point  70°)  conesponds  wth 
Assuming  that  '>yP°P^.7^'“™p^^'g^  melting  at  op  is 

the  above  formula  (OH),OP  1 U(Un)2  ^oj^cular  weight,  deduced 

sometimes  regarded  as  (HO^P-PlO^i-  J j j g^^^g  (C„H,),P03, 

from  the  effect  of  the  methyl  salts,  ^na  m the 

on  the  boilmg  formula  be  H.PO3,  phosphorus 

formula  H.jfUa,  not  1141.3^6.  ai  r>_-p— rOTTi 

of  phosphorus  are  ; 

O VTT»T.'a. 


Oxides. 

Phosphorous  oxide,  P^Og 
Phosphorus  tetroxide,  P^Oi 

Phospliorus  pentoxide,  P2O5 


Acids. 

Hypophosphorous  acid,  H3PO2 
Phosphorous  acid,  H3PO3 

Hypophosphorio  acid,  H2PO3 
Orthophosphoric  acid,  H3I  U, 
Pyrophospiioric  acid, 
Metaphosphoric  acid,  HPO3 


F 
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1.  How  are  phosphorus  trioxido  and  phosphorus  pentoxide  respect ivoly 

prepared  ? What  happens  when  phosphorus  pentoxide  is  dissolved  in  cold 
water  and  then  the  solution  boiled  ? What  is  the  action  of  heat  on  ortho-phos- 
phoric  acid  ? — Aberdeen  Univ.  ... 

2.  Make  the  equation  for  the  preparation  of  phosphine.  Compare  phosphine 
and'ammonia.  How  may  phosphorus  be  converted  to  phosphoric  acid  ? Give 
equations. — Univ.  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  foUowinp  : (a)  phosphorous  acid,  (b)  potos- 
sium  chlorate,  (c)  lead  nitrate,  (d)  ammonium  chloride  ? — St.  Andrews  Univ. 

4.  Give  some  examples  of  constitutional  formulae  ; and  discuss  the  question 
of  their  use  in  chemical  theory  and  investigation. — New  Zealand  Univ. 

5.  How  may  the  different  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid  be  obtained,  and 
by  what  tests  may  they  be  distinguished  ? — Aberdeen  Univ. 

6.  Phosphorous  acid,  H3PO3,  has  been  variously  represented  as— 

0=P  fOH 


.OH 
PfOH 

\qh 


and 


\ 


OH 


Discuss  the  question  indicating  the  significance  of  the  following  facts  : (1)  That 
in  most  of  its  salts  phosphorous  acid  is  tribasic  ; (2)  That  an  ether  exists  of  the 
formula  POjiC^H,,)! ; (3)  That  phosphorous  acid  may  be  formed  by  the  a^ira  of 
water  upon  phosphorus  trichloride  ; (4)  That  phosphenyl  chloride,  CoHsPCb, 

is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  trichloride  on  benzene,  CoHs,  and  that  when  the 
body  is  treated  with  water,  P03H3(0„H3)  is  produc^  wTi! 

PCI5  affords  the  following  reaction  : OPHiOHjCoHs  + 2PCI3  — OPCliiCoHj)  + 

POCI3  + PCI3  4-  2HC1. — London  Univ.  , . . r u * 

7 Give  a brief  account  of  the  preparation,  isolation,  and  chief  characters 
of  the  several  oxides  of  phosphorus  ; and  compare  together  the  known  oxides  ot 
nitrogen,  phosphoras,  and  arsenic. — London  Univ.  j • j 

8. ^  Describe  the  preparation  of  phosphorus  from  bone  ash  ; and  give  details, 

with  a rough  sketch  of  the  apparatus  you  would  employ,  m order  to  convert 
this  element  into  (a)  phosphorus  pentoxide,  (b)  phosphine,  (c)  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride,  (d)  phosphonium  iodide. — London  Univ.  , r 1 • *i,« 

9.  Give  the  names  of  the  substances  correspondn^  formulae  m the 

following  eqiiation-P^  + 3KOH  + 3H3O  = PH,  + SKHoPO,,  and  calculate  t e 
volume  of  gas  at  21°  and  780  mm.  pressure,  and  the  weight  of  the  salt  which  ought 
to  robSd  by  ixsing  70  grams'^of  phosphorus.  Why  do 

2Pi  ? (H  = 1,  O = 16,  P = 31,  K = 39,  one  litre  of  hydrogen  at  0 and  760  mm. 

preMur^itoighs  preparation  of  orthophosphonc  acid  ; 

it  is  considered  to  be  a tribasic  acid  ; and  also  by  a structurnl  formula  how  it  is 

b,  the  r,Uowi„»  : 

(o)  the  action  of  water  on  antimony  trichloride,  (6)  the  action  of  steam  on  red 

'"°"i2.  How  is  yellow  phosphorus  converted  into  the  red  variety  “d  ^°w  ca^ 
the  reverse  change  be  fvccomplished  ? What  substances  can  be  ^ 

phosphorus  Ls  (a)  heated  in  air,  (b)  heated  vvnth  nitric  acid,  and  hat  is  the  relation 

of  sodium  hypophosphite  from  phosphor^ 
Explain  SuUrGm  changes  which  occur  when  this  salt  is  heated,  «^nd  when 
folSions  of  mercuric  chloride  and  '^'^‘dified  potassium  ^nn^ 

are  mixed  with  its  aqueous  solution.  What  is  the  basicity  of  hypophospnorous 
acid  and  how  has  it  been  ascertamed  t— Board  of  Jt^auc. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 


Arsenic,  Antimony,  and  Bismuth 

s I Arsenic-Occurrence,  Preparation,  and  Properties. 

§ I.  Arsen  . , , - 299-84  Ter- and  qumquo- 

Atomic  .eight,  M = n,  »»  • 
elect.  Mclticg  pomt,  umiec  pre»ur«. 

of  minerals— oxide,  peAsS  ; cobaliile  or  cobalt  glance, 

AS0S3;  mispickel  or  arseni^  rnhnlt  ’Co As., ; arsenical  iron,  FeAs.^,  and 
CoAsS  ; arsenides— whte  ^ ^ J^’nIAs.  Arsenic  also  occurs  m 

Fe,As.3  ; nickel  glance,  into  sulphuric  acid  when 

most  sWe®  of  T nJ  roas^  “ 

sulphur  dioxide  is  ® coal  when  the  coal  contains 

commercial  zinc  ; and  in  J the  atmosphere  of  towns, 

pyrites  ; hence  also  arsenic  finds  Y .weather.  Arsemc  is  also 

^lere  it  can  be  detected,  Pf  ^ ^vico®  Rocegno,  etc.  A.  Gautier 
found  in  some  mineral  in  the  human  body.  The  mere 

»y.  that  .“'VSLnirdooa  not  thetelorc  give  much  information 

srr opr  hy  heating  a 

Preparation.— The  elem  pot^vdered  charcoal  in  a clay  crucible . 

mixture  of  the  ox^e,  AS4  is  provided  with  a conical  iron 

As^Og  + 6C  ==  6G0  + vp  es  Most  of  the  commercial  arsenic  is 

caj  in  which-  the  arsenic  ®nbhn  ®s  mispickel  in  a clay 

either  a natural  product,  or  else  it  „u„„t  iron  tube.  The  arsenic  sub- 
tube fitted  half  Rs  lengtli  unrolling  the  tnb®,  the 

limes  into  the  iron  tube.  y . „ _ in  o 1 The  arsenic  so  obtained 

eioment  arsenic  ia  obtained  , „i,turo  of  the 

is  not  very  pure.  It  is  punneu  y 

crude  element  and  charcoal.  steel-erey  metallic-looking 

Properties.-Ordinary  arsenic  ^ with  a bright 

substance,  which  forms  fiexagon  j^i^  to  distinguish  it  from  two 

lustre.  It  is  called  grey  arsenic  o ^jie  metals, 

other  allotropic  mo^fications.  J gravity— 5'727— is  higher  than 

it  is  a good  conductor  of  heat.  It  p ® -.ey  arsenic  resembles 

typical  non-metals.  In  genera  P ^Y®  I phosphorus  among  the  non- 
the  metals,  but  otherwise  1 is  c 0 y^j^d  very  rapidly  at  a dull 

metals.  R ®'^Winies  very  slowly  at  a^  .^1  ,tiout 
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is  leraon-yollow,  and  it  smells  like  garlic.  Arsenic  is  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  dry  air  but  in  moist  air  a surface  film  of  oxide  is  formed.  At  180°  it 
burns  with  a bluish  flame,  forming  arsonious  oxide,  As^O,.,.  It  is  readily 
oxidized  by  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Dilute  sulphuric 
acid  has  very  little  action  on  arsenic,  while  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  arsenic  forming  sulphur  dioxide  and  probably  a very 
unstable  arsenic  sulphate,  As2(SO.,)3,  which  immediately  decomposas 
into  the  oxide.  Dilute  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  has  very  little  action,  but 
the  hot  acid  oxidizes  the  elenrent  to  arsenic  acid — HjAsO^.  Concentrated 
nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia  also  form  arsenic  acid.  Arsenic  is  not  appre- 
ciably attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  absence  of  air ; but  if  air  bo 
present,  it  is  slightly  soluble.  As.^Oj  is  said  to  be  first  formed  and  then 
dissolved  as  arsenic  trichloride,  AsClj;  The  element  combines  directly 
with  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming  arsenic  trichloride.  Arsenic 
unites  with  almost  all  the  metals,  forming  arsenides — e.g.  iron — FeAs.^ ; 
cobalt — CoASa ; nickel — NlAs,  etc.  Arsenic  is  insoluble  in  sodium 
hydroxide. 

Allotropic  modifications. — When  grey  arsenic  is  quickly  heated  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  black  glittering  crystals  of  arsenic  are  deposited 
nearest  the  hot  portion  of  the  tube  ; and,  further  on,  a yellow  powder  is 
deposited.  These  are  supposed  to  represent  two  allotropic  modifications 
of  arsenic.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  black  variety  is  4'7,  and  of  the 
yellow,  3'7.  The  yellow  variety,  called  a-arsenic  or  yellow  arsenic,  is 
formed  by  the  rapid  condensation  of  arsenic  vapour,  and  it  is  made  by 
distilling  arsenic  in  a current  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  passing  the  vapour 
through  a U-tube  in  which  the  arsenic  is  condensed  by  coming  in  contact 
Avith  another  stream  of  cold  carbon  dioxide;  or  through  a U-tube 
immersed  in  liquid  air.  Yellow  arsenic  is  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide 
from  which  it  is  deposited  on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  rhombohedi’al 
crystals.  Yellow  arsenic  quickly  passes  into  the  grey  variety  when 
exposed  to  light.  The  effect  of  yellow  arsenic  on  the  boiling  and  freezing 
point  of  carbon  disulphide  corresponds  \vith  the  formula  Asj.  A reddish- 
bro^vn  variety  of  arsenic  is  said  to  be  deposited  from  carbon  disulphide 
on  long  standing.^  The  black  modification  of  arsenic,  called  ^-arsenic 
or  black  arsenic,  is  formed  by  the  slow  condensation  of  arsenic  vapour. 
It  is  either  a black  powder  or  a brittle  glassy  mass  with  a conchoidal 
fracture.  At  360°  it  passes  into  the  grey  variety. 

Atomic  and  molecular  weights. — Numerous  analyses  of  arsenic 
compounds  show  that  the  combining  weight  (0  = 16)  lies  somewhere 
between  74‘90  and  75'22.  The  best  representative  value  is  taken  to  be 
74'96  ; and  the  molecular  weight  of  no  kno'wn  volatile  compound  of 
arsenic  has  less  than  75  parts  of  arsenic  per  molecule  when  the  molecular 
weight  is  determined  by  the  vapour  density  (Avogadro’s  hypothesis).  The 
specific  heat  of  arsenic  is  0'083.  Hence  by  Dulong  and  Petit  s rule,  the 
atomic  weight  is  nearly  6'4  X 0'083  = 77.  Arsenic  in  the  arsenates  is 
isomorphous  with  phosphorus  in  the  phosphates,  and  the  same  value  is 
obtained  for  the  atomic  weight  by  Mitscherlich’s  rule.  The  vapour  density 
of  arsenic  at  about  860°,  air  = 1,  is  10’2  ; and  5'45  at  1714°  ; and  5'37  at 

> Arsenic  suboxide,  AsjO,  is  said  to  be  formed  together  with  some  of  the  allo- 
tropic modifications  of  arsenic  when  the  element  is  sublimed  in  open  tubes. 
There  is  some  doubt  about  this. 
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1736°.  The  molecular  weight  at  the  high  temperatures  thus  conforms 
with  a two-atom  molecule  and  a molecular  weight  5'4  x 28‘9  = 156  ; 
and  at  low  temperatures  with  a four-atom  molecule. 

History. — Arsenic  was  known  to  the  ancients  and  considered  by  them 
to  be  a kind  of  sulphur.  Aristotle  mentions  a substance,  (ravSapiixv 
(sandaraoh),  which  appears  to  have  been  arsenic  sulphide,  and  was  called 
by  Theophrastus  a.p<T(viK6v  (arsenikon),  meaning  “ potent.”  The  element 
arsenic  was  prepared  by  Albertus  Magnus,  about  1250,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  later  alchemists  to  be  a bastard  or  semi-metal.  Brandt 
first  showed  that  “ white  arsenic  ” is  the  calx  of  arsenic  ; and  since  the 
establishing  of  Lavoisier’s  theory  of  oxidation,  white  arsenic  has  been 
considered  to  be  the  oxide  of  the  element. 

Uses. — Arsenic  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arsenic  compounds — 
arsenic  trioxide,  etc.,  and  in  certain  alloys.  The  presence  of  a trace  in 
lead — 1 : 1000 — iirakes  lead  harder.  “ Chilled  shot  is  hardened  with 
arsenic.  The  addition  of  arsenic  lowers  the  melting  point  of  the  lead 
and  makes  it  more  fluid,  so  that  when  the  shot  is  made  by  allowing  the 
molten  lead  to  drop  from  a height  into  water,  the  shot  becomes  spherical 
before  it  is  cooled  by  the  water. 

§ 2.  Antimony — Occurrence,  Preparation,  and  Properties. 

Atomic  weight,  Sb  = 120'2  ; molecular  weight,  864  = 480-8.  Ter-,  quadri- 
ancl  quinquevalent.  Melting  point,  630-6°  ; boiling  point  over  1300°. 

Occurrence. — Antimony  occurs  free  in  small  quantities  in  Boi-neo  and 
a few  other  places.  It  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  some  arsenic. 
Antimony  occurs  combined  with  oxygen  as  antimony  bloom,  feT)203  ; and 
as  antimony  ochre,  Sb.jO^  ; combined  with  sulphur  as  stibnite  or  grey 
antimoyiy  ore,  SbjS.^ ; and  as  antimony  blende  or  red  antimony,  Sb2S20. 
It  also  occurs  combined  with  sulphur  and  the  metals. 

Preparation. — Antimony  is  usually  extracted  from  the  native  sulpliides 
by  heating  the  pulverized  ore  with  scrap  iron  in  a plumbago  crucible. 
The  iron  combines  with  the  sulphur  forming  a slag  of  iron  sulphide  which 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  molten  antimony : Sb2S.,  -h  3Fe  = 2Sb  + 
3EeS.  In  another  process,  the  crude  sulpiride  is  melted  in  such  a way  that 
the  molten  sulphide  flows  away  from  the  less  fusible  rocky  impurities. 
This  process  is  ealled  liquation.  The  liquated  sulphide  is  then  mixed 
with  about  half  its  weight  of  charcoal  and  carefully  roasted  so  as  to 
convert  the  sulphide  into  oxide  ; 2Sb2Sg  -f  9O2  = 2Sb203  -f  6SO2.  Part 
of  the  antimony  oxide  condenses  in  the  flues,  and  a residue  of  Sb.,04  and 
unchanged  sulphide  remains  behind.  This  is  mixed  with  charcoal  and 
sodium  carbonate,  and  heated  in  a crueible.  The  reactions  are  taken 
to  be  j Sb2C»4  -f  4C  = 4CO  -f  2Sb ; and  3Na2CO.,  -H-  60  + Sb2S3  = 900  + 
3Na2fe  -4-  2iSb.  The  antimony  obtained  by  this  process  is  subsequently 
refined  by  fusing  it  with  a little  nitre  so  as  to  oxidize  the  contaminating 
arsenic,  lead,  sulphur,  etc. 

Properties. — Antimony  is  a silvery-white  solid  with  a high  metallic 
lustre  and  a crystalline  (rhombohedral)  structure.  It  is  very  bi’ittle  and 
can  be  easily  pulverized.  Like  the  non-metals  it  is  a poor  conductor  of 
heat,  but  it  has  a high  specific  gravity — 6-7  to  6-8.  From  its  physical 
properties,  antimony,  like  arsenic,  would  be  classed  with  the  metals,  but 
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its  metallic  characters  are  more  pronoimced  than  those  of  arsenic.  Anti- 
mony melts  at  629-2°  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  monoxide ; and  boils  at 
1440°.  When  the  molten  element  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  and  partially 
solidify  in  a crucible,  the  uncongoaled  portion  may  be  poured  off.  The 
interior  of  the  crucible  is  then  lined  %vith  well-formed  rhombohedi-al 
crystals  of  antimony  isomorphous  with  arsenic.  In  the  act  of  sohdifi- 
cation  lead  contracts,  but  antimony  expands  slightly.  Hence  molten 
mixtures  of  antimony  Avith  other  metals  when  poured  into  moulds,  take 
the  fine  and  sharp  impressions  of  the  mould.  The  more  important  alloys 
of  antimony  are  : type  metal : lead,  75  ; tin,  5 ; antimony,  20.  Stereo- 
type metal:  lead,  112;  tin,  3;  antimony,  18.  Britannia  metal : copper, 
3 ; tm,  140  ; antimony,  7. 

Antimony  does  not  tarnish  readily  on  exposure  to  dry  air,  but  it  is 
oxidized  slowly  by  moist  air.  Antimony  is  used  to  cover  other  metals 
like  brass  and  lead  alloys.  Antimony  black  is  finely  powdered  antimony 
which  is  used  to  coat  plaster  casts,  and  make  them  imitate  metals.  When 
heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  antimony  burns  ivith  a bright  bluish  flame  forming 
antimony  trioxide,  Sb.^Og.  Antimony  combines  directly  with  the  halogens. 
The  action  is  vigorous,  and  the  combining  element  becomes  incandescent. 
With  chlorine,  antimony  trichloride,  SbClg  is  formed.  Antimony  also 
unites  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  forming  sulphides,  phos- 
phides, and  arsenides  respectively.  Dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids  have  little  or  no  action  upon  antimony,  but  the  more  concentrated 
acids  respectively  form  chloride  : 2Sb  + 6HC1  = 2SbCl3  -f  3H,j ; and  an 
unstable  antimony  sulphate : 2Sb  -f  6H2SO4  = 6H2O  + 3SO2  + Sb2(S04)3. 
Antimony  thus  behaves  towards  these  acids  like  a typical  metal.  Dilute 
nitric  acid  has  scarcely  any  action,  but  it  probably  forms  an  unstable 
antimony  nitrate,  Sb(N03).  Concentrated  nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve 
the  metal  but  rather  oxidizes  it  to  insoluble  Sb203  or  Sb205,  or  a mixture 
of  Sb204  and  Sb205. 

Allotropic  modifications. — Like  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  antimony 
exhibits  allotropism.  The  variety  now  under  discussion  is  called  common 
or  rhombohedral  antimony.  Yellow  antimony  is  formed  when  antimony 
hydride  gas,  SbH3,  is  treated  with  air  at  —90°  : 4SbH3  + 3O2  = 4Sb  -f- 
6H2O.  This  passes  into  black  antimony  on  exposure  to  light.  If  a current 
of  electricity  be  passed  through  a solution  of  antimony  trichloride  in 
hydrochloric  acid — using  an  antimony  anode,  and  a platinum  cathode — 
an  amorphous  powder  of  specific  gravity  5'78  is  deposited  on  the  cathode. 
The  cathode  has  then  the  appearance  of  a smooth  polished  graphite  rod. 
The  deposit  appears  to  be  a solid  solution  of  antimony  trichloride  in 
antimony.  If  this  deposit  be  rubbed  or  scratched,  an  explosion  occurs. 
This  is  attended  wth  the  transformation  of  this  form  of  antimony  into 
the  stable  rhombohedral  variety,  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  rises 
to  about  250°.  Clouds  of  antimony  trichloride  are  pven  off  at  the  same 
time.  Hence  the  term  explosive  antimony.  A similar  substance  is  said 
to  be  made  by  the  rapid  cooling  of  antimony  vapour.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, an  amorphous  black  powder  is  obtained  \vith  a specific  gravity  5'3. 
This  variety  slowly  passes  into  rhombohedral  antimony  at  100°  and  rapidly 
at  400°. 

Atomic  and  molecular  weights. — The  many  analyses  of  antimony  com- 
pounds show  that  the  combining  weight  of  this  element  (oxygen  =16)  lies 
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somewhere  between  119'79  and  122'53  ; the  best  representative  value  is  con- 
sidered to  be  1 20 '2.  The  molecular  weight  of  all  known  volatile  compounds 
of  antimony  show  that  this  number  is  the  smallest  weight  of  that  element 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  any  one  of  its  molecules.  'Tlie  vapour 
density  of  antimony  at  2000°  corresponds  with  the  one-atom  molecule  ; 
at  1640°  veiy  nearly  with  a two-atom  molecule,  and  at  1440°,  very  nearly 
vith  the  molecule  Sb.,.  By  analogy  Avith  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  the 
latter  number  probably  means  that  the  vapour  contains  a mixture  of 
Sb^  and  Sb2  molecules.  According  to  Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule,  since  the 
specific  heat  of  antimony  varies  from  0'046  at  186°  to  0'0537  at  300°,  the 
approximate  atomic  weight  of  antimony  varies  from  6'4  -i-  0 046  = 139  ; 
to  6’4  -f-  0'0537  = 119.  This  agrees  with  the  atomic  weight  120'2. 

History. — Stibnite  or  antimony  sulphide  has  long  been  employed  by 
the  Avomen  of  the  East  as  a medicine,  and  as  an  article  of  toilet  for 
darkening  the  eyebrows.  It  is  mentioned  in  this  connection  in  the 
Old  Testament  (2  Kings,  ix.  30  ; Ezekiel,  xxiii.  40).  Pliny  terms  it 
stibium,  and  in  a Latin  translation  of  Geber,  it  is  called  antimomum. 
Both  terms  were  in  common  use  ^ up  to  the  time  of  Lavoisier  for  antimony 
sulphide.  The  latter  term  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
dvTi  (anti),  against ; ^ovos  (monos),  one  ; or  French  moine,  a monk.  At  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  properties  of  antimony  had  probably 
been  investigated  more  carefully  than  the  properties  of  any  other  element. 
The  preparation  of  the  element,  and  the  knoAvn  and  imagined  properties 
of  antimony  Avere  described  by  Basil  Valentine — a Benedictine  monk  of 
South  Germany — about  the  fourteenth  century.  In  his  book  entitled 
Triuvipk-Wagen  des  Antimonii  (The  Triumphant  Chariot  of  Antimony), 
Valentine  approaches  the  subject  Avith  awed  devotion  : “ He  Avho  Avould 
write  of  antimony  needs  a great  consideration  and  a most  ample  mind. 

. . In  a Avoid,  one  man’s  life  is  too  short  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
Avith  all  its  mysteries.”  The  same  remark  might  be  applied  Avith  equal 
force  to  any  one  of  the  elements. 


§ 3.  Bismuth — Occurrence,  Preparation,  and  Properties, 

Atomic  weight,  Bi  = 208  ; molecular  weight,  Bij  = 416.  Ter-,  quadri-,  and 
quinquevalent.  Melting  point,  269°  ; boiling  point,  1436°. 

Occurrence. — Bismuth  is  found  in  many  localities  in  a fairly  pure 
condition  in  a free  state.  It  also  occurs  combined  Avith  sulphur  as  hismiitli 
glance,  Bi.^S3  ; Avith  tellurium  as  tetradymite,  Bi^TCg  ; and  Avith  oxygen  as 
bismuth  ochre,  Bi.^O^. 

Preparation. — Bismuth  is  isolated  by  roa.stlng  the  sulphide  so  as  to 
form  the  oxide,  Bi203  : 2Bi2S3  + 90j  = 2Bi203  -|-  6SO2.  The  oxide  is 
reduced  to  the  metal  by  heating  it  with  charcoal.  If  the  metal  is  to  be 
refined,  it  is  fused  on  an  inclined  plate  so  that  the  impurities  are  oxidized. 

Properties. — Bismuth  is  a greyish-Avhite  solid  resembling  antimony, 
but  it  has  also  a faint  reddish  tinge.  Bismuth  is  hard,  brittle,  lustrous, 

* Native  antimony  sulphide  was  called  “ kohl  ” by  the  Arabians,  and  later 
the  name  was  changed  to  “ alkol,”  and  later  still  into  “ alkohol.”  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  this  latter  term  was  applied  to  almost  any  fine  powder  produced  by  tituration 
or  sublimation,  and  later,  distillation.  The  term  “ alcohol,”  at  later  periods,  was 
gradually  confined  to  “ spirits  of  Avine  ” produced  by  distillation. 
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ciystalline,  and  like  antimony,  expands  slightly  in  passing  from  the  liquid 
to  the  solid  condition.  The  metallic  quantities  of  bismuth  are  far  more 
pronounced  than  is  the  case  with  antimony  and  arsenic.  In  arsenic,  the 
non-metallic  properties  predominate ; in  bismuth,  the  metallic  qualities 
preponderate.  Antimony  is  intermediate  between  bismuth  and  arsenic. 
Bismuth  melts  at  269°.  If  the  molten  metal  be  allowed  to  partly  solidify 
in  a crucible,  and  the  uncongealed  fluid  be  poured  off,  the  crucible  will 
be  found  lined  with  rhombohedral  crystals  of  the  element.  Bismuth 
boils  at  1420°,  and  it  distils  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  if  heated 
over  1100°.  Bismuth  oxidizes  superficially  on  exposure  to  air,  but  if 
heated  in  air,  it  burns,  forming  BijO.,.  Bismuth  decomposes  steam  at  a 
red  heat,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  cold  air-free  water.  It  unites  directly 
with  the  halogens.  It  does  not  form  a hydrogen  compound,  whereas 
antimony  and  arsenic  form  trihydrides.  Bismuth  is  but  slightly  attacked 
by  hydrochloric  acid — hot  or  cold,  dilute  or  concentrated ; it  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  forming  bismuth  sulphate,  BijlSO^l-j, 
and  sulphur  dioxide.  Bismuth  is  readily  attacked  by  dilute  and  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  forming  bismuth  nitrate,  Bi(N03)3,  which  dissolves 
in  aqua  regia  forming  bismuth  chloride,  BiCl3.  Thus,  nitric  acid  with 
bismuth  gives  a soluble  nitrate,  with  antimony  an  insoluble  oxide,  and  with 
arsenic,  a soluble  oxyacid. 

Atomic  and  molecular  weights.— The  combining  weight  of  bismuth, 
oxygon  = 16,  lies  between  207-9  and  210-8  ; the  best  representative  value 
is  taken  as  208  ; and  the  atomic  weight  deducted  from  Dulong  and  Petit’s 
rule,  when  the  specific  heat  of  bismuth  at  18°  is  0-0303,  and  6-4  0-0303  = 

211.  Hence,  208  is  taken  to  represent  the  atomic  weight  of  bismuth. 
The  vapour  density  of  bismuth  between  1600°  and  1/00°  corresponds  with 
a mixture  of  molecules  of  Bi  and  Bi.2 ; and  at  2000°  the  molecule  is 
monatomic. 

Uses. — Bismuth  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alloys.  The  bismuth 
alloys  are  usually  somewhat  hard,  and  fusible.  Many  of  the  fusible 
alloys  ” melt  in  warm  water.  For  instance,  Newlon’s  metal  (tin,  3 ; 
lead,  5 ; bismuth,  8)  melts  at  94-5°  ; Rose's  fusible  metal  (tin,  1 ; lead,  1 ; 
bismuth,  2)  melts  at  93-75°  ; and  Wood's  fmible  metal  (tin,  1 ; lead,  2 ; 
cadmium,  1 ; bismuth,  4)  melts  at  60-5°.  Fusible  alloys,  which  melt  at 
a low  temperature,  are  used  for  making  safety  plugs  in  steam  boilers , 
fuses  in  electrical  connections  ; in  fire  alarms  ; and  in  automatic  sprinklers 
for  buildings  so  that  if  a fire  breaks  out,  the  heat  fuses  a plug  of  the 
water  pipe  and  thus  allows  a rush  of  water  from  the  main.  The  gas  pipe 
which  enters  a building  can  be  fitted  with  a piece  of  fusible  alloy  so  that 
if  a fire  breaks  out,  the  alloy  will  melt,  choke  the  gas  pipe,  and  stop  the 
flow  of  gas.  Fireproof  doors  can  also  be  kept  open  by  fusible  plugs  which 
allow  the  doors  to  automatically  close  in  the  event  of  fire. 

History. — Metallic  bismuth,  called  marcasite,'  was  first  described  by 
Basil  Valentine  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  was  later  classed  by 
Paracelsus  as  a bastard  metal.  Agricola  considered  it  to  be  a true  metal. 
Some  of  the  early  writers  confused  bismuth  with  antimony  (A.  Libayius) 
and  ^dth  zinc  (N.  Lomery).  J.  H.  Pott  (1739)  first  demonstrated  the 


' The  term  murcasite  was  formerly  employed  somewhat  vaguely  for 
ore  with  a metallic  appearance,  and  specially  to  ores  now  classed  as  pyrites, 
term  is  now  confined  to  a special  variety  of  iron  pyrites  (9.1/.). 
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characteristic  properties  of  bisnuith ; and  its  reactions  were  later  studied 
by  S.  F.  GeofFroy  (1753),  and  by  T.  Borgmann  (1780).  The  name  bismuth 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  German  “ Weissmuth,”  white  matter. 

§ 4.  Arsenic  and  Antimony  Hydrides. 

Preparation. — Bismuth  does  not  form  a hydi’ide.  The  hydrides  of 
arsenic — arsine,  AsHg — and  of  antimony — stibine,  SbH3 — resemble  phos- 
phine and  ammonia  in  composition  and  many  properties.  Neither  arsenic 
nor  antimony  unite  directly  with  hydrogen.  Both  hydrides  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  from  metallic  zinc  or  magnesium  and 
sulphuric  acid,  upon  solutions  containing  compounds  of  these  two  elements. 
Arsine  is,  and  stibine  is  not,  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  generated 
when  potassium  hydroxide  acts  upon  zinc.  Fleitmann’s  test  (1850)  for  the 
distinction  of  arsenic  and  antimony  is  based  upon  this  fact.  When  arsine 
or  stibine  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  an  arsenic 
or  an  antimony  salt,  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  hydrogen,  the  gas  is  accompanied  by  much  hydi’ogen.  Ai’sine 
practically  free  from  hydrogen  is  made  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  upon  sodium  arsenide  or  on  zinc  arsenide,  Zn.jAs,  : ZiigAsj  -f  SH.^SO^ 
= 2ASH3  -f  SZnSO^.  Stibine  is  best  made  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  zinc,  or  calcium,  or  magnesium.^ 
The  gas  is  passed  through  a U-tube  immersed  in  liquid  air.  The  stibine 
condenses  to  a white  solid,  and  the  hydrogen  passes  on.  When  the  U-tube 
is  removed  from  the  liquid  air,  the  .stibine  vaporizes. 

Properties. — Both  gases  are  very  poisonous.  One  bubble  of  arsine  is  said 
to  have  produced  fatal  effects.  Gehlen  lost  his  life  with  this  gas  in  1815. 
Stibine  is  less  stable  than  arsine.  Both  gases  when  passed  through  a hot 
tube  deposit  the  elements  in  the  form  of  a metallic  film.  Both  gases  bum 
with  a blue  flame  which  give  metallic  films  in  contact  with  cold  porcelain. 
Arsine  gives  arsenious  oxide,  AS3O3,  on  combustion  ; stibine,  SbjOg. 
Stibine  explodes  when  electric  sparks  are  passed  through  the  gas ; arsine 
decomposes  with  the  deposition  of  arsenic.  Arsine  can  be  exploded  vath 
fulminating  mercurj'.  Both  compounds  are  endothermal : As  -f  3H  = 
AsHg  — 36'7  Cals. ; and  Sb  + 3H  = SbH3  — 81 ‘8  Cals.  When  an  endothermal 
compound  decomposes,  heat  is  evolved.  If  such  a compound  begins  to 
decompose  at  any  point  of  its  mass,  the  surrounding  molecules  are  heated , 
and  they  too  are  decomposed  developing  more  heat.  The  decomposition 
may  thus  traverse  the  whole  mass  if  a vigorous  enough  impulse  be  imparted 
for  the  decomposition  of  a sufficient  number  of  molecules  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  molecules  to  the  temperature  of  decom- 
position. Arsine  liquefies  at  —55°,  and  solidifies  at  —119°;  stibine 
liquefies  at  —18°,  and  solidifies  at  —88°. 

Composition. — The  composition  of  arsine  or  stibine  can  be  determined 
by  pas.sing  electric  sparks  through  the  gas,  arsenic  or  antimony  is  deposited, 
and  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  are  formed.  E.g. : 

2ASH3  = 2As  -f  m., 

2 vols.  Solid.  3 voTs. 

* Zinc  arsenide  is  made  by  heating  metallic  zinc  and  arsenic  in  a closed 
crucible  so  as  to  melt  the  mass.  The  calcium  antimonide  is  made  by  fusing 
antimony,  calcium  chloride,  and  sodium  in  an  iron  crucible.  The  other  anti- 
monides  are  prepared  in  a similar  manner. 
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If,  say,  arsine  be  passed  over  hot  weighed  eopper  oxide  and  the  resulting 
water  and  copper  arsenide  are  weighed,  every  one  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  corresponds  with  24-987  grams  of  arsenic.  The  atomic  weight 
of  arsenic  by  a previous  experiment  is  74'96.  Hence,  the  formula  for 
arsine  is  (AsH.j)n  where  n is  to  be  determined ; similarly,  the  formula  of 
stibine  is  (SbH.,)n-  But,  the  vapour  density  of  arsine,  hydrogen  = 1,  is 
77-9  ; and  of  stibine,  123'6.  These  numbers  correspond  wth  the  formulae 


A3H3  and  SbH^. 

Action  on  silver  nitrate. — The  two  gases,  arsine  and  stibine,  are 
distinguished  by  their  behaviour  towards  solutions  of  silver  nitrate.  With 
concentrated  silver  nitrate  solutions,  arsine  gives  a yellow  compound  of 
silver  arsenide  and  silver  nitrate  : AsH.,  + 6AgN03  = AsAgy.SAgNOj  + 
3HNO3.  This  compound  is  decomposed  by  water  forming  metallic  silver 
and  arsenious  acid  : AsAg3.3AgN03  + 3H„0  = 6Ag  + 3HNO,  + H3ASO3. 
This  is  the  principle  of  H.  Gutzeit’s  test  (1879).  If  a dihite  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  be  used,  silver  is  at  once  precipitated,  A.  W.  Hofmann’s  test 
(1860) : ASH3  + 6AgN03  + 3H2O  = 6Ag  + 6HNO3  + H3ASO3.  Stibine 
under  similar  conditions  forms  a precipitate  of  silver  antimonide,  Ag3&b, 
contaminated  with  some  metallic  silver  formed  during  the  action  of  the 
hydrogen  on  the  nitric  acid.  This  reaction  serves  to  distinguish  and  sepa- 
rate arsenic  from  antimony.  The  difference  in  the  two  reactions  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  arsine  is  oxidized  to  arsenious  acid  more  readily  than 
the  stibine,  and  thus  arsine,  like  phosphine,  acts  as  a reducing  agent. 

Marsh’s  test. — The  underlying  principle  of  the  following  test  for 
arsenic  was  devised  by  J.  Marsh  in  1836.  Place  about  3 grams  of  metallic 

zinc  in  a small  flask  A,  Fig.  222,  and  add 
20  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  volume  of  acid, 
8 volumes  of  water).  The  exit  tube  is  fitted 
with  a calcium  chloride  drying  tube,  E. 
Wflien  all  the  air  has  been  expelled  from 
the  apparatus  by  the  hydrogen,  light  the 
jet  of  gas  issuing  from  the  exit  tube  B. 
Light  the  gas  burner  so  that  the  exit  tube 
is  heated  at  C.  If  no  mirror  is  formed  in 
the  tube  near  C,  the  reagents  are  free 
from  arsenic  and  antimonj*.  Recharge 
the  apparatus,  and  add  the  solution  to  be  tested  via  the  tap  funnel  D. 
If  arsenic  or  antimony  be  present,  a mirror  will  be  deposited  in  the 
tube  in  15  or  20  minutes.  The  gas  is  then  extinguished  and  the  exit 
tube  disconnected.  The  mirror  can  bo  tested  for  arsenic  by  heating  the 
mirror  with  a small  flame  while  the  tube  is  held  in  an  inclined  position. 
A garUc-like  odour  can  bo  detected  if  O'Ol  milligram  of  arsenic  is  present. 
When  the  tube  is  cold,  arsenic  trioxide  -will  be  found  at  a little  distance 
from  the  flame  in  octahedral  crystals  which  can  bo  seen  v-ith  the  ri^^Kcd 
eye.  These  three  results— mirror,  garlic-like  odour,  and  octahedra 
c'l-ystals  prove  the  presence  of  arsenic.  Cumulative  evidence  is  furnishw 
by  the  application  of  other  tests.  If  antimony  be  present,  the  mirror  will 
be  found  nearer  the  hot  flame  C than  is  the  case  with  arsemc,  in  ce  , 
some  antimony  may  be  deposited  in  the  tube  before  the  gas  reac  les  e 

hottest  portion  of  the  tube  because  stibine  is  more  readily  decomposea 
than  arsine.  If  the  exit  tube  be  not  heated  at  C,  and  the  gases  be  uine 


Fio.  222. — Modified  Marsh’s 
Apparatus. 
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\dtli  hydrogen  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  a piece  of  glazed  porcelain  held  in 
the  flame  will  receive  a steel  grey  or  black  deposit  of  arsenie  or  a velvety 
brown  or  black  deposit  of  antimony.  If  the  deposit  be  treated  with 
sodium  hypochlorite  solution,  arsenic  dissolves,  -while  antimony  remains 
insoluble.  This  illustrates  the  more  ready  oxidizability  of  arsenic  than 
antimony. 

Antimony  forms  but  one  hych'ide  with  hydrogen,  SbPIg ; arsenic 
forms  a second  hydride — arsenic  dihydride — supposed  to  be  As^H,. 
This  is  the  velvety- bro^vn  powder  deposited  when  arsine  is  partially 
oxidized  ; when  a jet  of  burning  arsine  impinges  on  porcelain  ; and  -vvhen 
water  is  electrolyzed  with  an  arsenic  cathode.  The  corresponding  com- 
pounds of  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  are  unkno^vn.  Cacodyl,  AsgCCHg)^, 
is  the  only  compound  of  arsenic  analogous  with  P„H,,  and  with  hydra- 
zine, Ngtl^. 


§ 5-  Halogen  Compounds  of  Arsenic,  Antimony,  and  Bismuth. 

Arsenic  trichloride,  AsClg,  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the 
elements  when  arsenic  is  brought  in  contact  wnth  chlorine ; and  it  is  also 
formed  by  distilling  a mixture  of  arsenic  trioxide  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  distillate  of  arsenic  trichloride  is  a hea^’y,  colourless,  viscid  liquid,  boil- 
ing at  132°.  The  liquid  freezes  to  \vhite  needle-like  crystals  at  —18°.’  The 
mode  of  formation  of  arsenic  trichloride:  As^Og  + 12HC1^4AsCl3  -f  6H.,0 
suggests  that  arsenic  trichloride  is  a salt  and  arsenious  oxide  a base.  The 
basic  properties  of  arsenious  oxide  are  feeble  as  is  sho-wn  by  the  hydrolysis 
of  the  trichloride  in  contact  with  water.  With  water,  arsenic  trichloride 
forms  arsenic  oxychloride,  AsCl(OH),  or  AsOCl ; \vith  boiling  water, 
arsenious  acid  is  formed  : AsClg  -f  3H,0  HgAsOg  + 3HC1,  and  the 
arsenious  acid  decomposes  with  the  separation  of  arsenious  oxide,  As^O^. 
Tliere  is  some  doubt  if  arsenic  pentachloride,  AsClg,  is  formed,  when 
arsenic  trichloride  is  cooled  with  an  excess  of  cldorinc.  Some  consider 
the  alleged  arsenic  pentachloride  is  a solution  of  chlorine  in  arsenic 
trichloride.  The  pentachloride,  if  fonned,  decomposes  at  —28° : AsClg 

AsClg  Cl.j.  Arsenic  trifluoride,  AsFg,  is  formed  as  a volatile  fuming 
liquid  boiling  at  63°  when  arsenious  oxide,  As^Og,  is  distilled  with  the 
materials— calcium  fluoride  and  sulphuric  acid — used  to  generate  hj'dro- 
fluoric  acid.  Arsenic  trifluoride  is  decomposed  by  water  -Hath  the 
formation  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Arsenic  pentafluoride,  AsFg,  is  knowii. 
Arsenic  tribromide  is  a hquid  which  gives  colourless  prisms  w'hen 
cooled ; arsenic  triiodide  forms  orange-red  rhombohedi-al  crystals.  These 
compounds  are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements.  Arsenic 
pentiodide  Aslg  is  not  known,  the  iodides  Asl  and  As ,1.  (or  Ael,)  have 
been  reported. 

Antimony  trichloride,  SbClg,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine 
on  an  excess  of  antimony,  and  also  by  the  distillation  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  antimony  or  stibnite  with  mercuric  chloride.  It  forms  colour- 
less crystals  melting  at  73°,  and  boiling  at  223°.  The  vapour  density 
225-4  corresponds  wath  the  formula  SbClg.  “ Butter  of  antimony  ” is  a 
viscid  mass  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  stibnite.  When 
chlorine  is  passed  through  fused  antimony  trichloride,  antimony  penta- 

^ colourless  or  slightly  yellow  liquid  which 
crystallizes  at  -6  , fumes  in  air,  and  boils  with  partial  dissociation  into 
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antimony  trichloride  and  chlorine  at  140°.  Antimony  pentachloride  thus 
resembles  phosphorus  pentachloride  : SbClj  = SbCl.j  + Cl.,.  Antimony 

trichloride  is  decomposed  by  water  forming  the  antimony  oxychloride 
as  a white  precipitate.  The  composition  of  the  oxychloride  depends  upon 
the  amount  and  temperature  of  the  water.  Thus,  with  one  part  of 
antimony  trichloride  and  1-7  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
a precipitate  of  SbOCl  is  formed  ; with  5 to  50  parts  of  water,  a precipitate 
of  2Sb0Cl.Sb.,03  is  formed;  and  by  boiling  with  an  exce.ss  of  water, 
vSb.,03  is  precipitated.  The  oxychloride  was  once  used  in  medicine  under 
the  name  “powder  of  Algaroth ’’—after  V.  Algarotus.  Antimony  a.lso 
forms  crystalline  trifluoride,  triiodide,  and  tribromide  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  proper  elements  on  one  another. 

Bismuth  trichloride,  BiCl3,  is  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine 
on  bismuth ; by  heating  bismuth  with  mercuric  chloride ; and  by  the 
action  of  aqua  regia  on  bismuth.  Bismuth  trichloride  is  a white  crystalline 
mass,  deliquescent  in  air.  It  melts  at  227°,  and  boils  at  428°.  Its  vapour 
density  328  corresponds  with  the  formula  BiGl3.  Unlike  arsenic  and 
antimony  oxychlorides,  bismuth  oxychloride,  BiOCl,  is  not  decomposed 
by  water.  When  bismuth  trichloride  is  dissolved  in  a little  water  it  forms 
a syrupy  liquid,  but  with  an  excess  of  water,  a white  precipitate  of  bismuth 
oxychloride,  BiOCl.  The  dried  precipitate  is  sometimes  called  “ pearl 
white,’’  and  used  as  a white  pigment.  Bismuth  oxychloride  is  insoluble, 
and  antimony  oxychloride  is  soluble  in  tartaric  acid.  Bismuth  tribromide, 
BiBr3,  is  an  orange  yellow  solid ; bismuth  triiodide,  Bil3,  a reddish- 
brown  powder ; and  bismuth  trifluoride,  BiF3,  a white  solid.  These 
compounds  are  prepared  in  a similar  manner  to  the  trichloride.  They  too 
give  precipitates  of  the  basic  salts  with  water.  Bismuth  triiodide  unites 
directly  with  hydrogen  iodide  forming  a monobasic  acid — HBiI4.4H.3O, 
called  hydr-iodo-bismuthous  acid.  The  potassium  salt,  KBil4,  crystal- 
lizes in  red  plates. 


§ 6.  Arsenic  Trioxide,  Arsenious  Acids. 

The  molecule  of  arsenic  trioxide  or  arsenious  oxide  is  symbolized  AS4OB, 
although  usually  written:  As.,03.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
compound  of  arsenic,  and  in  commerce  it  is  often  called  white  arsenic, 
or  simply  “ arsenic.’’  ^ Small  quantities  occur  free  in  nature.  Ansenic 
trioxide  is  formed  by  oxidizing  arsenic  with  nitric  acid  and  by  the  combus- 
tion of  arsenic.  Unlike  phosphorus,  the  oxidation  of  burning  arsenic 
stops  when  the  trioxide  is  formed,  phosphorus  passes  a stage  further  and 
forms  the  pentoxide.  Commercial  “ white  arseiuc  ” is  a by-product  m 
the  roasting  of  arsenical  ores,  the  arsenic  is  oxidized  to  the  trioxide  and 
the  fumes  are  led  through  a series  of  chambers  or  flues  arranged  to  pre.sent 
an  extended  condensing  surface  to  the  gases.  The  crude  produc^ 
“ arsenical  soot”— is  collected  periodically.  It  is  refined  by  sublimation 

from  iron  cylinders.  . . , . , 

Properties. — Like  phosphorous  oxide,  arsenious  oxide  occurs  m severa 
different  forms.  Amorphous  arsenic  trioxide,  or  vitreous  arsenic  is  a 

I A little  known  arsenic  suboxide,  As,0,  is  said  to  be 
allotropic  modifications  of  the  element  when  metallic  arsenic  is  sublimed 
open  tube. 
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colourless,  non-crystalline,  glassy  substance  produced  when  the  vapour  of 
arsenic  trioxide  is  slowly  condensed  at  a temperature  slightly  below  its 
vaporizing  temperature.  It  melts  at  about  200°,  and  volatilizes  at  218°. 
100  parts  of  water  at  10°  dissolve  IT67  parts  of  vitreous  arsenic  oxide  in 
6 hours,  the  solubility  diminishes  on  standing.  E.g.  after  standing  1 day, 
the  stdubility  fell  to  3‘31  ; 21  days,  U71  ; and  2j  years,  U71.  Vitreous 
arsenic  trioxide  can  be  preserved  unchanged  in  a sealed  tube,  but  if  it  be 
exposed  to  the  air  it  gi’adually  becomes  opaque  and  forms  crystals  of  octa- 
hedral arsenic  trioxide  belonging  to  the  cubic  system.  Similar  crystals  are 
produced  when  the  vapour  of  arsenic  trioxide  is  rapidly  condensed,  and  when 
aqueous  or  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  the  trioxide  arc  allowed  to  crystal- 
lize. Octahedral  arsenic  trioxide  has  less  than  one-tliird  the  solubility  of 
the  vitreous  variety.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  vitreous  compound  is  3‘74, 
and  of  the  octahedral  form,  3'63.  The 
passage  from  the  vitreous  to  the  octahedral 
variety  is  attended  by  an  evolution  of 
heat,  5'3  Cals.  Octahedral  arsenic  trioxide 
vaporizes  without  fusion,  but  if  heated 
under  pressure  it  melts  and  forms  the 
vitreous  variety.  If  a hot  saturated 
solution  of  arsenic  trioxide  in  potassium 
hydroxide  be  cooled,  prismatic  needle- 
like  crystals  of  rhombic  arsenic  trioxide 
separate.  The  latter  are  sometimes  said 
to  belong  to  the  nionoclinic  system — see 
“ Antimony  Trioxide.”  This  variety  is 
also  formed  when  either  of  the  preceding 
forms  of  arsenic  trioxide  are  heated  for 
a long  time  at  200°.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  4T5.  If  the  lower  part  of  a sealed 
tube  containing  arsenic  trioxide  be  heated  above  400°,  the  lower  part 
will  contain  vitreous,  the  middle  prismatic  (rhombic),  and  the  upper 
part  octahedral  (cubic)  arsenic  trioxide.  This  experiment  is  due  to 
H.  Debray  (1864).  A mixture  of  the  prismatic  and  octahedral  crystals  will 
be  found  in  the  zone  between  the  octahedral  and  prismatic  crystals.  Fig. 
223  will  give  some  idea  of  the  crystals  in  the  intermediate  zone  as  they 
appear  magnified  under  a 1^"  objective.  The  vitreous  form  is  the  unstable 
variety,  and  the  octahedral  form  the  stable  variety  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. The  vitreous  variety  can  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  because 
of  the  slow  speed  of  transformation  into  the  octahedral  form.  At  100°, 
the  speed  is  quite  fast.  At  higher  temperatures  still,  the  octahedral  form 
pa.sses  into  the  monoclinic  variety. 

All  three  varieties  of  arsenic  trioxide  vaporize  at  218°.  The  vapour 
density  between  500°  and  800°  corresponds  with  the  molecule  As^O^ ; 
and  at  1732°,  with  As.^0.,.  Arsenic  trioxide  is  quite  stable  if  heated  in  air 
or  oxygen  at  100°.  Strong  oxidizing  agents — like  iodine,  hydrogen 
peroxide,  nitric  acid,  and  ozone — transform  it  into  arsenic  acid.  Arsenic 
trioxide  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  forming  arsenic  trichloride.  Re- 
ducing agents — staimous  chloride — transform  it  into  arsenic  and  arsine. 
Ar.senic  trioxide  is  very  poisonous — 0'06  gram  is  near  the  fatal  dose  for 
an  ordinary  man ; but  the  habitual  use  of  small  doses  makes  the  system 


Fig.  223. — Dimorphism  of 
Arsenic  Trioxide. 
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more  or  less  immune  to  the  effects  of  much  larger  quantities.!  The 
antidote  is  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  made  by  adding  aqueous 
ammonia  to  a ferric  salt — e.g.  ferric  chloride.  The  efficacy  of  the  antidote 
depends  on  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  compound  with  iron  hydroxide. 

Uses, — Arsenic  trioxide  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pigments — 
Scheele's  green,  for  instance,  is  a copper  hydrogen  arsenite,  HCuAsOs, 
once  largely  used  to  colour  wall-paper ; Paris  green  or  Schweinf  urt  green 
is  a double  salt  of  copper  acetate  and  copper  metaarsenite — 3Cu(As02)2- 
Cu(C.,H302).,.  It  is  u.sed  as  insecticide,  and  for  poisoning  vermin.  Arsenic 
trioxide  is  also  used  in  preserving  the  skins  of  animals,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  and  opaque  enamels. 

Arsenites. — Aqueous  solutions  of  arsenious  oxide  exhibit  a feebly  acid 
reaction,  and  redden  blue  litmus,  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  an 
unstable  arsenious  acid,  H-jAsO^.  This  acid  has  never  been  isolated 
because  the  solution,  on  concentration,  deposits  crystals  of  the  trioxide. 
Salts  corresponding  to  ortho-,  pyro-,  and  meta-arsenious  acid  are  known. 
The  constitution  of  the  salts  of  these  three  acids  may  be  understood  from 


the  graphic  formulae : 

Tjr>  \ /OH 

HO 

Ortho-arsenious  acid. 


Ho>As— 0— As<oh 

Pyro-arsenious  acid. 


HO— As=0 

Meta-arsonious  acid. 


The  salts  are  formed  by  precipitation  or  crystallization  from  solutions ; 
not  by  ignition  as  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  phosphorus  acids. 


Acids. 

Ortho-arsenious  acid,  As(OH)a, 
or  HsAaOs 

Pyro-arsenious  acid,  As.jOfOH),, 
or  H4As20., 

Meta-arsenious  acid,  AsO(OH), 
or  HAsOo 


Salts. 

Silver  ortho-arsenite,  AgsAsOs 
Copper  hydrogen  arsenite,  CuHAsOj 
Calcium  pyro -arsenite,  Ca2As205 
Ammonium  pyro-arseuite  (NH,)jAs205 
Potassium  meta-arsenite,  KASO2 
Lend  meta-arsenite,  Pb(As02)2 


All  the  arsenites,  except  the  alkali  arsenites,  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
they  are  decomposed  by  carbonic  and  hydrosulphuric  acids.  The  soluble 
arsenites  react  alkaline  owing  to  hydrolysis.  Arsenious  acid  and  its  salts 
are  reducing  agents,  but  not  so  powerful  as  phosphorous  acid  and  the 
phosphites.  Arsenious  acid  precipitates  red  cuprous  oxide  from  an 
alkaline  cupric  solution.  WTien  heated,  the  arsenites  are  converted  into 
arsenates  and  free  arsenic ; and  when  heated  with  charcoal,  both  the 
arsenates  and  the  arsenites  are  reduced  to  arsenic. 


§ 7.  Antimony  Trioxide  and  Antimonious  Acid. 

Antimony  trioxide  or  antimonious  oxide  is  made  by  burning  antimony 
in  air,  and  by  adding  hot  water  to  a solution  of  either  i^ntimony  tricmoride, 
or  antimony  sulphate  : 4SbCl3  -b  CH2O  — bb^Og  + ^^HC  . le  p j 
cipitated  oxide  is  washed  with  a solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  remove 
the  free  acid,  and  finally  with  water. 

1 With  reference  to  the  Styrian  arsenic  eaters,  J.  E-  M . 

“ Ar-senio  is  consumed  chiefly  for  two  purposes— First,  ^ pom. 

figure,  cleanness  and  softness  to  the  skin,  and  beauty  a c ..-ind  so  that 

plexion.  Secondly,  to  improve  the  breathing  and  give 

steep  and  continuous  heights  may  be  climbed  without  'f_o,n  the 

of  breath.  Both  those  results  are  described  as  following  almost  exactly  fr 
prolonged  use  of  arsenic  either  by  men  or  animals. 
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Antimonious  oxide  is  a white  powder.  It  volatilizes  just  over  1500°, 
and  its  vapour  density  then  corresponds  wth  Sb^Oy.  The  vapour  con- 
denses in  two  distinct  forms — prismatic  needle-like  ciystals  belonging 
to  the  rhombic  system,  and  in  regular  octahedra  belonging  to  the 
cubic  system.  These  crystals  are  isodimorphous  with  the  correspond- 
ing ciystals  of  ar.senious  oxide.  The  octahedra  are  deposited  nearest 
to  the  hot  zone,  and  the  prismatic  crystals  further  along  in  the  cooler 
part.  A mixture  of  both  'ivill  be  found  hi  between.  The  two  forms 
occur  in  nature  as  the  rhombic  mineral  senarmonile,  and  the  cubic 
mineral  mlentinite.  The  latter  crystallizes  in  well-formed  octahedra. 
See  Fig.  223. 

This  oxide  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  has  no 
action  on  litmus.  The  oxide  is  insoluble  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
but  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  forming  antimony  trichloride,  SbClg. 
The  basic  qualities  of  antimony  trioxide  are  also  exemplified  in  its  uniting 
with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  to  form  salts : .antimony  sulphate, 
Sb.^{SO.j)3  ; antimony  nitrate,  Sb(N03).,.  The  oxide  is  also  readily  soluble 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  H2(C.jH^Og),  and  in  a boiling  solution 
of  acid  potassium  tartrate  HK(C.jH.jOg).  The  solution  furnishes  crystals 
of  tartar  emetic,  or  potassium  antimonyl  tartrate,  2[(Sb0)K(C4H.j0g)]H30. 
This  is  the  most  important  salt  of  antimony  in  commerce.  If  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  antimonyl 
chloride,  SbOCl,  that  is  antimony  oxychloride,  is  formed ; and  if  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid  be  added,  ortho-antimonious  acid  Sb(OH)3,  is 
precipitated  because  the  antimony  sulphate  or  nitrate  first  formed  is 
immediately  hydrolyzed:  Sb0(N03)  + 2H.20^HN03  -j-  Sb(OH)3. 

Antimonites  and  antimonious  acids. — Ortho-antimonious  acid  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  tartar  emetic  as  indicated  above. 
The  corresponding  arsenic  compound  has  not  been  isolated  probably 
because  arsenious  hydroxide  is  not  so  basic  as  the  corresponding  antimony 
compound.  Ortho-antimonious  acid  forms  a white  powder  when  dried 
at  100°.  This  hydrate  readily  loses  one  molecule  of  water  forming  meta- 
antimonious  acid,  SbO.OH,  or  HSbOj.  Meta-antimonious  acid  shows 
its  acidic  qualities  by  forming  salts — -meta-antimonites — when  it  is  dis- 
solved in  alkalies  ; the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  the  basic  radicle, 
e.g.  sodium  meta-antimonite,  NaSb02.3H20,  has  been  obtained  in  tetra- 
gonal crystals.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water. 

On  boding  antimony  trioxide  with  sodium  hydroxide,  a solution  of 
sodium  ortho-antimonite,  Sb(ONa)3  or  Na3>Sb03,  is  formed.  The  salt  is 
hydrolyzed  when  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water : Sb(ONa)3  + H2O  = 
2NaOH  4-  NaSb02,  and  also  into  Sb203  if  much  water  bo  present.  The 
filtered  solution  deposits  crystals  of  sodium  meta-antimonite  on  cooling. 
The  latter  is  decomposed  on  further  dilution  into  antimony  trioxide. 
Hence,  if  sodium  hydroxide  or  carbonate  be  added  to  antimony  trichloride 
an  almost  quantitative  precipitation  of  the  trioxide,  81)303,  occurs.  8bO 
in  SbO.H,  like  KO  in  KO.H,  behaves  as  a univalent  basic  radicle  and  it  is 
called  antimonyl — e.g.  antimonyl  nitrate,  Sb0(N03);  and  antimonyl 
sulphate  (8bO  12804.  All  these  compounds  are  readily  hydrolyzeckby  water 
and  form  acid  and  the  trioxido,  so  that  they  cannot  bo  made  in  aqueous 
solution.  Pyro-antimonious  acid  has  been  reported — 8b20(0H),,,  or 
H4Sb20j,  but  there  is  some  doubt  if  it  has  yet  been  isolated.  The 
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constitution  of  the  antimonites  will  appear  by  comparison  with  the 
graphic  formulifi  for  the  eorresponcling  arsenites. 


§ 8.  Bismuth  Trioxide. 

Bismuth  trioxide  is  formed  when  bismuth  is  heated  in  air  or  when  the 
hydrated  oxide,  carbonate,  or  nitrate  is  calcined.  Bismuth  trioxide  is  a 
cream-coloured  powder  which  is  not  acted  on  by  water.  It  is  the  most 
stable  of  all  the  three  bismuth  oxides.  Ml  the  three  known  bismuth 
oxides  form  the  trioxide  when  heated  in  air.  Bismuth  trioxide  melts  at 
700°.  It  is  dimorphous,  and  isodi-  or  rather  isotri-morphous  with  the 
corresponding  oxides  of  antimony  and  arsenic. Bismuth  trioxide  forms 
three  hydrates : BijOa-H-^O ; Bi203.2Ho0 ; and  Bi.jOg.SHoO.  These 

have  no  aeidie  properties  and  do  not  combine  with  bases  to  form  salts. 
The  trihydrate  is  formed  by  pouring  an  acid  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate 
into  an  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia  : 2Bi(N03)3  + 6NH4OH  = 6NH^03 
4-  Bi,03.3H.20.  This  at  100°  passes  into  the  monohydrate,  Bi,303.H20. 
Bismuth  trioxide  exhibits  marked  basic  properties,  for  it  dissolves  in 
acids  to  form  salts— bismuth  nitrate,  Bi(N03)3 ; bismuth  sulphate, 
Bi,(SO,)3,  etc.  With  a small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  first  forms 
bismuth  oxychloride,  BiOCl,  and  \vith  an  excess  of  acid,  bismuth  tri- 
chloride, BiCL.  Water  converts  all  these  salts  into  insoluble  basic  salts 
and  free’ acid.  The  small  amount  of  acid  formed  is  practically  without 
action  on  the  precipitate  at  the  extreme  dilution,  and  P*’'?;Cqjitation 
is  therefore  practically  complete:  Bi(N03)3 -j- 2H.p  — 2HNU3 -h 

Bi0(N03).H.,0. 


§ 9.  Arsenic  Pentoxide,  and  Arsenic  Acids. 

Arsenic  pentoxide  cannot  be  prepared,  as  in  the  case  of  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  by  the  combustion  of  arsenic  in  oxygen  gas  because  the  product 
with  arsenic  is  the  trioxide.  Arsenic  acid,  HgAsO^,  is  made  by  digesting 
arsenic  trioxide  ivith  nitric  acid.  The  solution  deposits  rhombic  crystals 
of  2H.,As0..H.,0  when  concentrated  and  cooled.  IVlien  heated  to  100  , 
the  crystals  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  and  a ciystalhne  powder 
of  ortho-arsenic  acid,  HgAsO.,,  remains.  If  ortho-arsenic  acid  be  heated 
between  140°  and  180°,  pyro-arsenic  acid,  H.AsgO,  is  foin^. 
2H,AsO,  = H.0  + H.ASgO..  By  heating  the  pyro-arsemc  ^id  to  200  , 
it  passes  into  ineta-arsenic  acid,  HASO3,  by  the  loss  of  another  moleeub 
of  water : H.AsgO,  = 2HASO3  -f  H^O.  When  the  meta-acid  1 mated 

to  dull  redness,  arsenic  pentoxide  is  obtaiimd  „ 

cent  glassy  solid;  2H3ASO,  = SH^O -f  As^Og.  Unlike  phosphoi is 
pentoxide,  if  arsenic  pentoxide  be  heated  to  a higher  temperatuie,  it 
breaks  down  into  the  trioxidc  and  oxygen  ; f^SgOg -- As^u  + zwg. 
Nitrogen  pentoxide  is  also  decomposed  on  heating.  Like  Pbosi 
pentoxide,  arsenic  pentoxide  dissolves  readily  in  water  forming  tnbasic 
arsenic  acid,  HgAsO -ortho-arsenic  acid.  The  pyro-  and  meta-  acids 

1 A li'ttle  known  bismuth  suboxide,  BiO,  or  Bi.O,,  is  b® 

black  precipitate  when  a bismuth  salt  is  reduced  by  an  al  -a  i ...  ,i,ul 

chloride.  It  is  possible  that  the  precipitate  is  a mixture  of  metallic  h.smutli 

of  the  hydrated  oxide. 
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resemble  the  corresponcbng  phosphoric  acids,  but  they  are  less  stable. 
Metaphosphoric  acid  is  stable  at  high  temperatures,  but  meta-arsemc  acid 
is  decomposed  as  indicated  above.  Roth  the  pyro-  and  meta-arsemc  acids 
form  ci-ystalline  solids  which  dissolve  in  water  vdth  the  evolution  ot  heat, 
and  the  formation  of  the  otho-acid.  Hence,  unlike  the  corresponding 
phosphoric  acids,  aqueous  solutions  of  meta-  and  pyro-arsenic  acids  cannot 
exist.  Each  of  the  arsenic  acids  forms  salts  isomorphous  with  the  corre- 
Spending  phosphate,  but  the  salts  of  the  meta-  and  pyro-acids,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  pass  into  the  ortho-compounds.  If  the  nomenclature 
indicated  when  discussing  the  periodic  acids  were  consistently  followed, 
the  ortho-acid  would  be  As(0.H)5,  The  term  ortho-  is  applied  to  the 
AsO(OH)3  acid  for  the  same  reasons  that  P0(0H)3  is  called  orthophos- 
phqric  acid. 


§ 10.  Antimony  Pentoxide  and  Antimonic  Acids. 

Orthoantimonic  acid,  H3SbO„  or  0 = Sb  = (0H)3.  This  acid  is  made 
by  oxidizing  antimony  chloride  Avith  a concentrated  solution  of  nitiic  acid, 
and  then  diluting  the  solution  -with  water.  A white  powder,  2H3Sb04.H.20, 
is  formed  which  passes  into  the  ortho-acid,  H3>Sb04,  after  standing^  over 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a desiccator  for  some  time.  At  100  , the 
ortho-acid  passes  into  the  pyro-acid. 

Pyro-antimonic  acid,  H4Sb20Y,  can  be  prepared  as  just  stated  ; and 
also  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  antimony  at  100°.  The  acid  obtained 
by  the  latter  reaction  is  not  constant  in  composition  for  it  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  different  antimonic  acids.  The  pyro-acid  can  be  most  easily 
made  by  the  action  of  hot  water  on  antimony  pentachloride : 2SbClr,  + 
7H..0  = lOHCl  -f  H^Sb-^O,.  The  precipitate  is  dried  at  100°.  The 
pyro-acid  at  175°  loses  water  and  passes  into  meta-antimonic  acid, 
HSb03— sometimes  called  “ antimonic  acid,”  and  “ pyro-antimonic  acid” 
is  sometimes  erroneously  called  “ meta-antimonic  acid. 

Naming  the  antimonic  acids. — There  is  some  confusion  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  antimonic  acids.  Strictly,  the  unknown  acid,  SbfOHlj,  should  be  called 
“ ortho-antirnonicacid,”  but,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  phosphoric  acids,  the  first  dehydra- 
tion  product  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  called  “ ortho-antimonic  acid. 
In  conformity  with  the  notation  adopted  for  the  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids, 
the  next  dehydration  product,  HjSb.jO;,  is  called  “ pyro-antimonic  acid,  and 
the  next  dehydration  product,  HSb03,  “ meta-antimonic  acid.  E.^  Fremy, 
who  first  made  sodium  pyro-antimoniate,  NajHoSbjOj.fiHaO,  called  it  “ sodium 
meta-antimoniate,”  and  the  corresponding  acid,  HjSboOj,  “ meta-antinionio 
acid,’*  to  distinguish  it  from  “ antimonic  acid.”  It  is  best  to  keep  to  the  uniform 
system  already  in  use  for  the  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids. 

Antimony  pentoxide,  Sb.,Or,. — When  antimonic  acid  is  heated  to 
275°,  antimony  pentoxide,  >Sb205,  is  formed  ; this  decomposes  at  ,300° 
giving  antimony  tetroxide,  Sb.204.  Antimony  pentoxide  is  a straw  yellow 
powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water.  When  moistened  with  water,  how- 
ever, the  moist  mass  reddens  blue  litmus.  Antimony  pentoxide  dissolves 
in  concentrated  hydroehloric  acid  forming  a liquid  which  has  oxidizing 
properties.  For  instance,  it  decomposes  potassium  iodide  with  the  separa- 
tion of  iodine : + 4KI  -|-  lOHCl  = 2SbCl3  + 4KC1  + 21.2  "1“  SH.jO. 

If  the  meta-acid  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a long  time  in  contact  with 
water,  it  forms  ortho-antimonic  acid,  H3Sb04- 
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Antimoniates. — All  the  antimonic  acids  give  antimoniatcs  when 
treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  normal 
ortho-antimoniates  have  not  been  prepared,  but  primary  salts  are  kno\vn. 
Numerous  salts  of  pyro-  and  mcta- antimonic  acids  liave  been  prepared. 
Potassium  pyro-antimoniate,  K^Sb^O,,  is  best  made  by  adding  powdered 
antimony  in  small  quantities  at  a time  to  four  times  its  weight  of 
fused  nitre,  KNO.j.  Tlie  fused  mass  must  contain  potassium  ortho-anti- 
moniate,  K^SbO^,  but  when  the  cold  mass  is  washed  with  water,  the 
ortho-salt  is  decomposed  forming  potassium  pyro-antimoniate,  K4>Sb20-, 
and  the  addition  of  more  water,  or  by  rapid  boiling,  the  salt  is  gradually 
changed  into  the  acid  salt ; potassium  dihydrogen  pyro-antimoniate, 
K2H.,Sb207.6H20  as  granular  powder  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  fairly  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  solution  of  this  salt  is  used  as  a 
test  for  sodium  salts  with  which  it  gives  a precipitate  of  sodium  dihy- 
drogen pyro-antimoniate,  Na2H2Sb207.6H20.  On  boiling  pota.ssium 
dihydrogen  pyro-antimoniate  for  a long  time  with  an  excess  of  water,  it 
gradually  passes  into  potassium  dihydrogen  ortho-antimoniate, 
0 = Sb(OK)(OH)2  which  is  obtained  as  a gelatmous  precipitate 
2KH.,Sb0^.H.,0  on  evaporation  of  the  solution.  By  further  boiling, 
ortho'-antimonic  acid  is  formed.  All  the  antimoniates  are  decomposed  by 
acids  giving  antimony  pentoxide. 

Antimony  tetroxide,  Sb204. — When  antimony  trioxide  is  heated  in 
air,  it  appears  to  smoulder,  forming  antimony  tetroxide,  Sb204,  which  is 
yellow  when  hot,  and  white  when  cold.  The  powder  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water.  The  same  oxide  is  formed  when  antimony  pentoxide  is  heated 
to  about  300°.  Borne  consider  the  tetroxide  to  be  antimonyl  metanti- 
moniate,  SbO.SbOa;  others,  antimony  ortho-antimoniate,  Sb.SbO^.  It 
forms  salts,  e.g.  potassium  hypoantimoniate,  K2Sb205,  or  K2O.Sb.2O4, 
when  fused  with  potash.  Hence,  antimony  tetroxide  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  bo  the  anhydi’ide  of  an  unknown  acid  hypoantimonic  acid 
H2Sb.,05. 

§ II.  Bismuth  Pentoxide.  Bismuthic  Acids. 

If  chlorine  be  passed  into  a boiling  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  in  which  bismuth  trioxido  is  suspended,  a dark  chocolate-brown 
precipitate  is  formed  : Bi.203  KOCl  = KCl  -|-  Bi.,04.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  with  water,  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  dried  at  180  . The  precipitate 
appears  to  be  a mixture  of  bismuth  pentoxide,  Bi205,  with  bismuth 
tetroxide,  Bi.2O4.2H2O.  The  tetroxide  is  formed  when  the  trioxide  is 
oxidized  with  potassium  ferricyanide  in  alkaline  solutions.  In  some  respects 
the  oxide,  Bi.204,  resembles  antimony  tetroxide.  When  heated  above  -00  , 
bismuth  tetroxide  decomposes  into  the  trioxide,  Bi.203.  If  the  curient  o 
chlorine  gas  be  continued  until  the  precipitate  becomes  scarlet  icd,  t e 
washed  precipitate  has  approximately  the  comiiosition  KBiO.j  potassium 
metabismuthate,  corresponding  with  metabismuthic  acid,  HBi03.  us 
appears  to  be  rather  a feeble  acid.  The  salts  are  decomposed  by  water. 
Potassium  bismuthate,  KBi03,  is  also  formed  as  a dark  red  deposit  on 
the  anode  when  an  almost  boiling  hot  solution  of  potassium  hydroxirte 
(specifie  gravity  1‘43)  and  potassium  chloride  in  which  bismuth  tnoxide 
is  suspended,  is  electrolysed  in  a platinum  dish.  If  the  precipitate 
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washed  and  boiled  for  a short  time  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  scarlet  red  mota- 
bismuthic  acid  is  obtained.  When  heated  between  1()0  and  120  , 
bismuthic  acid  loses  its  water  forming  bismuth  pentoxide,  ^^2^5! 
colour  changes  from  rod  to  dark  brown.  When  heated  to  a higher  tem- 
perature, bismuth  trioxide  is  formed.  The  dark  broim  mass  suddenly 
turns  deep  red  at  about  300°  owing  to  the  formation  of  a modification  ot 
ordinary  bismuth  trioxide.  Bismuth  tetroxide  is  sometimes  considered  to 
be  a basic  salt  of  bismuthic  acid,  Bi0.Bi03,  where  BiO  is  supposed  to  be 

a monad  radicle.  , r i 

Bismuth  pentoxide  is  an  unstable  brown  powder  formed  as  indicated 

above.  With  hydrochloric,  and  the  oxy-acids,  bismuth  pentoxide  furnishes 
bismuth  salts  and  chlorine  or  oxygen  thus  behaving  like  antimony  pent- 
oxide, and  both  behave  as  if  they  were  basic  peroxides. 


§ 12.  The  Sulphides  of  Arsenic,  Antimony,  and  Bismuth. 

Arsenic  trisulphide,  As^Sj.— This  sulphide  occurs  in  nature  as  the 
mineral  orpiment — a term  derived  from  the  Latin  atiri  pigmentum,  golden 
paint.  Arsenic  trisulphide  is  formed  when  powdered  arsenic  and  sulphur 
are  heated  together  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  formula, 
As„S., : and  it  is  also  precipitated  as  a canary-yellow  solid  when  hymogen 
sulphide  is  passed  into  a solution  of  an  arsenious  salt  acidified  wth 
hydrochloric  acid  (p.  620).  The  same  remarks  apply,  muiatis  tmitaiuhs, 
to  antimony  trisulphide,  Sb.^Sg,  precipitated  as  a brick-red  powder ; and 
to  bismuth  trisulphide,  BijS,,  precipitated  as  a dark  brown  powdei. 
These  sulphides  can  be  fused,  and  on  cooling  a brittle  crystalline  mass  is 
obtained.  When  heated  in  air,  they  are  oxidized  to  the  corresponding 

trioxides.  . , , ■ , 

Thioarsenites  and  thioantimonites.— Antimony  and  arsemc  sulphides 
are  soluble  in  the  alkali  hydroxides,  ammonium  carbonate,  and  alkali 
sulphides,  whereas  bismuth  sulphide  is  practically  insoluble  in  these 
reagents.  >Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  effect  of  these  reagents  upon  t;he 
oxides  of  these  elements.  Curiously  enough,  a compound  labelled  “ in- 
soluble ” in  a given  reagent  often  dissolves  to  a certain  extent  if  another 
soluble  compound  be  present,  and  some  uncertainty  is  often  introduced 
in  analj'tical  processes  if  this  fact  -be  ignored.  Bismuth  sulphide  is 
soluble  in  concentrated  sodium  sulphide,  but  is  reprecipitated  on  dilution. 
Unstable  compounds  of  bismuth  sulphide  with  the  alkalies  can  be 
obtained  by  fusing  the  two  substances  together.  With  the  alkali  sulphides, 
arsenic  trisulphide  forms  compounds  called  thioarsenites,  which  may  be 
advantageously  regarded  as  salts  of  an  hypothetical  ortho-thioarsenious 
acid,  H3ASS3,  or  Ab{SH)3:  As,H3 -f  3(NHJ.3«  = 2As(SNH,)3  ; and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  analogous  oxy-acids,  salts  of  the  hypothetical  pyro- 
thioarsenious  acid,  H,As2Sj; ; and  meta-thioarsenious  acid,  HAsS^, 
have  been  prepared.  The  thioarsenites  of  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths, 
and  of  magnesium  are  soluble  in  water,  but  decompose  on  boiling.  The 
solutions  are  also  deeomposed  by  acids  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
sul])hide,  and  the  re-precipitation  of  arsenic  trisulphide.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  will  not  precipitate  arsenic  sulphide  from  the  normal  arsenites,  and 
it  is  only  partially  precipitated  from  the  primary  and  secondaiy  arsenites, 
because  soluble  thioarsenites  are  formed.  If  sufficient  acid  be  present 
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to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  soluble  arsenites,  precipitation  is  complete. 
When  arsenic  trisulphide  is  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  hydroxide,  both 
arsenite  and  thioarsenite  are  formed  ; 2As.^S3  + 4KOH  ==  SKAsS.^  + 

KAsO-3  + 2H,,0.  Similar  results  apply  to  antimony  sulphide  in  which 
case  thioantimonites  are  formed. 

Arsenic  disulphide,  As^So,  is  found  in  nature  as  the  mineral  realgar ; 
and  it  can  be  made  by  heating  together  sulphur  and  arsenic  in  the  right 
proportions,  or  by  heating  arsenic  sulphide  with  arsenic  ; or  arsenious 
oxide  and  sulphur ; or  distilling  a mixture  of  iron  pyrites  and  arsenical 
pyrites.  Arsenic  disulphide  is  a red  brittle  vitreous  or  crystalline  solid, 
it  fuses  at  307°  and  sublimes  unchanged.  Heated  in  air  it  burns  mth  a 
blue  flame  forming  sulphur  dioxide  and  arsenic  trioxide.  It  is  used  in 
pyrotechny ; for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  “ Bengal 
fire,”  which  is  a mixture  of  realgar,  sulphur,  and  nitre. 

Arsenic  pentasulphide,  AS2S3,  can  be  made  by  fusing  together  arsenic 
trisulphide  and  sulphur  in  the  right  proportions.  It  is  precipitated  when 
a rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  a cold  solution  of 
arsenic  acid  containing  a large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  through  a 
strongly  acidified  solution  of  a soluble  arsenate.  Antimony  pentasulphide, 
Sb.ivSj,  is  made  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  a mixture  of  anti- 
mony pentachloride  with  a little  water.  Arsenic  pentasulphide,  As.^S,, 
is  citron  yellow  ; antimony  pentasulphide,  Sb.^Sj,  is  reddish  yellow ; and 
bismuth  pentasulphide,  Bi.2S5,  is  black. 

Thioarsenates  and  thioantimonates. — Like  the  corresponding  tri- 
sulphides, arsenic  and  antimony  pentasulphides  dissolve  in  alkali  sulphides 
producing  in  the  one  case  thioarsenates  ; and  in  the  other,  thioantimonates. 
With  the  alkali  hydroxides,  a mixture  of  the  arsenates  or  antimonates 
with  thioarsenates  or  thioantimonates.  The  free  thio-acid  is  liberated 
by  acidifying  the  solution  of  the  thioarsenate  or  thioantimonate,  but  the 
thio-acid  decomposes  at  once  with  the  precipitation  of  the  pentasulphide. 
Salts  of  ortho-thioarsenic  acid — say,  K^AsS^ — pyro-thioarsenic  acid  ■ 
K4AS2S,— and  meta-thioarsenic  acid— say,  KASS4— have  been  reported. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  thioantimonic  acids.  Bismuth  pentasulphide 
does  not  exhibit  the  acidic  properties  shown  by  the  corresponding  antimony 
and  arsenic  compounds.  Schlippe’s  salt,  sodium  ortho-thioantimonate  ■ 
Na.,SbS4.9H.,0— is  one  of  the  best  known  thio-antimonates.  It  is  formed 
when  antimony  trisulphide  is  boiled  with  sulphur  and  sodium  hydroxide. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless  tetrahedra.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  acids, 
depositing  antimony  pentasulphide.  The  crystals  on  exposure  to  aii 
become  covered  with  a yello\vish-red  crust  of  antimony  pentasulphide 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere.  ^ 

The  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  arsenic  acid.— The  pre- 
cipitation of  pure  arsenic  pentasulphide  from  an  acidified  solution  of  arsenic 
acid  is  almost  impossible  because  some  arsenic  trisulphide  is  formed  at 
the  same  time.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold  favours  the 
separation  of  the  pentasulphide.  If  hydrogen  sulphide  be  passed  into  a 
cold  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  the  separation  of  the  sulphide  is  very  slow 
over  twenty-four  hours  are  sometimes  needed  for  the  complete  precipita- 
tion of  the  arsenic  as  trisulphide.  The  liquid  remains  clear  for  some  time  , 
then  becomes  turbid  ; and  finally  ansenic  trisulphide  is  precipitated. 
Solutions  containing  arsenious  acid  react  with  hydrogen  sulphide  at  once. 
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but  -with  solutions  containing  arsenic  acid,  it  is  supposed  that  three  con- 
secutive reactions  occur : ■ , tt  * tt  « 

(1)  The  slow  formation  of  a thioarsenic  acid,  H.jAsSO^,  thus  . xi2>^  “r 

H,AsO,  = H.,0  + H3ASSO3.  . • 1 

(2)  The  reduction  of  the  thioarsenic  acid,  H^AsSOy,  to  arsenious  acid, 

H.AsO.,.  ivith  the  separation  of  sulphur : H^AsSO.,  = H.jAsOa  + S. 

(3)  The  decomposition  of  the  arsenious  acid  by  the  hydrogen  sulphide  . 

2H3ASO3  -f  3H.,S  = 6H..0  + AS3S3.  , , 

The  initial  and  final  stages  of  the  reaction  are  represented  by  the 
equation  : 2H3ASO4  + 6H3S  = 2S  + SH.O  + As.,S3.  The  rate  of  pre- 
cipitation of  the  arsenic  trisulphide  is  determined  by  the  rate  of  reduction 
of  the  arsenic  acid  to  arsenious  acid,  by  the  hydrogen  sulphide.  If  the 
solution  be  heated,  the  decomposition  of  the  thioarsenic  acid  is  accelerated  ; 
but  for  the  rapid  precipitation  of  arsenic  trisulphide  it  is  best  to  reduce 
the  arsenic  acid  to  arsenious  acid  rapidly  by  boiling  with  sulphurous  acid 
before  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  used,  and  not  to  throw  the  work  of  reduc- 
tion on  the  slower  reducing  agent — hydrogen  sulphide. 


§ 13.  The  Nitrogen  Family  of  Elements. 

The  properties  of  the  group  of  elements — -nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth — just  considered  show  a gradual  transi- 
tion from  non-metallic  nitrogen  to  metallic  bismuth.  The  relationship 
of  the  physical  properties  of  the  elements  is  best  shown  by  arranging  them 
in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  when  the  gradual  and  regular  difference 
between  the  properties  of  successive  elements  is  made  clear : — 


Tablk  XLIII. — Properties  of  the  Nitrogen-Phosphorus  Family. 


Nitrogen. 

Phosphorus. 

Arsenic. 

Antimony. 

Bismuth. 

Atomic  weight 
Specific  gravity 
Atomic  volume 
Melting  point  . 
Boiling  point  . 

14-01 

1-026 

13-7 

-214° 

-193° 

31-0 

1-82-2-31 
about  15 
44° 
287° 

76-0 

4-69-6-73 
13  to  16 
[480°] 
[460°] 

120-2 

6-62 

18 

629-2° 

1440° 

208 

9-78 

21-3 

270° 

1420° 

The  changes  in  the  melting  and  boiling  points  are  not  so  regular  as  the 
other  properties,  but  this  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  and  antimony  have  four-atom  molecules  whereas  bismuth  has 
probably  a two-atom  molecule.  The  heat  of  combination  of  the  different 
elements  with  hydrogen  shows  a somewhat  similar  gradation  : NH3  12 
Cals. ; PH3  +111-6  Cats. ; ASH3  — 36'7  Cals. ; SbH3  - 81 -8  Cals.  Ammonia 
is  a relatively  strong  base,  phosphine  a. feeble  base,  while  arsine  and  stibine 
do  not  show  basie  qualities.  The  oxy-acids  diminish  in  strength  during 
the  passage  from  nitric  to  phosphoric,  to  ar.senic,  to  antimonic,  to  bismuthic 
acid.  The  acidic  properties  of  the  oxides  likewise  diminish  from  the 
strongly  acid  nitrogen  and  pho.sphorus  acids,  to  the  feebly  acidic  oxides  of 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth.  The  basic  property  first  appears  with 
arsenic  and  becomes  stronger  during  the  passage  to  antimony  and  to 
bismuth.  The  trichloride  of  nitrogen  is  very  unstable,  while  with  bismuth 
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the  trichloride  is  quite  stable.  The  boiling  points  of  the  trichlorides  increase 
with  increasing  atomic  weights  of  the  elements,  thus : NCI3  boils  at  71°  ; 
PC1.J,  78°  ; ASCI3,  130-2°  ; SbCl3,  200°  ; and  BiCl3,  at  447°.  The  halogen 
conipounds  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  arc  completely  hydrolyzed  by 
water ; arsenic  trichloride  is  also  hydi’olyzed  by  water,  but  it  can  exist 
in  solution  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Antimony  and  bismuth 
halides  are  incompletely  hydrolyzed  by  water.  The  study  of  the  pro- 
gressive changes  in  the  properties  of  these  elements  could  be  developed 
much  further,  but  sufficient  has  been  indicated  in  what  precedes  to 
emphasize  the  family  resemblances. 


§ 14.  Vanadium,  Niobium,  and  Tantalum. 

Vanadium,  V Niobium,  Nb  Tantalum,  Ta 

Atomic  weights  . 6T06  93-6  181 

The  three  elements— vanadium  V,  niobium  Nb,  and  tantalum,  Ta — 
have  many  properties  which  relate  them  with  the  nitrogen  family.  The 
physical  and  the  chemical  properties  of  the  three  elements  have  a family 
likeness.  With  the  physical  properties  ; 


TaBCK  XLIV. PllOPERTIES  OK  TItE  VANADIUM  FAMILY. 


Vanadium. 

Niobium. 

Tantalum. 

Atomic  weight  . 

Colour 

Specific  gravity 
Atomic  volume 
Molting  point 

61-06 

Silvery  metal 
6-6 
9-3 
1720° 

93-6 

Steel  grey  metal 
7-06 
13-3 
1960° 

181 

Iron  grey  metal 
8 
23 

c.  2860° 

The  relations  of  these  elements  with  the  nitrogen  family  are  often 
emphasized  by  the  scheme  shown  in  the  margin  below,  where  the  hyphen 
represents  a supposed  element  not  yet  discovered. 

History  of  vanadium. — Del  Rio,  in  1801,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a Mexican  ore  which  he  analyzed  contained  a new  metal  which 
he  called  “ erythronium  ” — from  the  Greek  ipv8p6s  (erythros), 

I red  — because  it  furnished  red  salts  when  treated  Avith  acids. 

P Del  Rio  abandoned  his  opinion  when  Collet-DescostUs,  four 

Y^\  years  later,  claimed  that  the  supposed  new  metal  was  an 

I As  impure  chromium  oxide.  In  1830,  N.  G.  Sefstrom  described 
Nb  I a new  mineral  whieh  he  found  in  some  Swedish  iron  ores,  and 

p suggested  for  it  the  name  “vanadium” — ^from  “Vanadis,  a 

I *■  Scandinavian  goddess.  Immediately  afterwards,  F.  Wohler, 

Ta  1_  1831,  established  the  identity  of  Sefstrom’s  “vanadium”  with 

Fi  Del  Rio’s  “erythronium.”  J.  J.  Berzelius,  1831,  investigated 
vanadium,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  oxide  VO  was  the  metal  itself.  H.  E.  Roscoe,  in  1867,  isolated 
the  metal  and  established  its  relationship  with  the  nitrogen  family  of 
elements. 

Vanadium. — Vanadium  occurs  in  a few  minerals,  e.g.  vanadinite, 
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Pb-(VO.)Cl;  etc.  Small  quantities  occur  in  iron  ores,  and  traces  occur  in 
most  British  fireclays  and  in  granitic  rocks.  MTien  the  ores  are  fused  with 
sodium  nitrate,  sodium  vanadate  is  formed.  This  can  be  extracted  with 
water.  \Mien  the  solution  is  treated  with  an  ammonium  salt,  an  orange- 
coloured  precipitate  of  ammonium  meta-vanadate,  NH4VO3,  is  obtained. 
When  this  salt  is  heated,  vanadium  pentoxide,  more  or  less  impure, 
remains.  This  oxide  can  be  fused  without  decomposition,  and  it  behaves 
in  solution  as  a weak  acid  forming  a series  of  salts : meta-,  pyro-,  oitho-, 
tetra-,  and  hexa- vanadates.  This  element  resembles  nitrogen  in  forming 
several  oxides.  The  salts  of  the  different  oxides  are  coloured  as  indicated 
below : 

Salta  of  . V™0  VoOo  or  VO  V0O3  VjO<  or  VOo  V.Os 

Colour  . lavender  green  blue  orange  or  yellow 

Tire  basic  properties  of  vanadium  oxides  become  less  and  less  pronounced 
as  the  proportion  of  oxygen  increases.  The  higher  oxides  exhibit  acidic 
as  well  as  basic  properties.  Tlie  element  also  forms  a series  of  chlorides  : 
VCI2,  VCI3,  VC1.P  VOdl3.  The  existence  of  VCI3  is  doubtful.  Unlike 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  vanadium  is  undoubtedly  a metal.  As  in  the 
case  of  phosphonis,  t he  metal,  if  heated  to  a high  temperature,  burns  to 
the  pentoxide,  V2O5. 

Vanadium  is  used  in  making  special  steels  because  very  small  quantities 
of  vanadium  modify  the  properties  of  steel  by  increasing  the  hardness  and 
malleability  of  the  metal.  The  addition  of  a half  per  cent,  of  vanadium, 
for  instance,  raised  the  tensile  strength  of  a sample  of  steel  from  7i  to  13 
tons  per  square  inch.  The  so-called  ferro-vanadium  is  a special  alloy 
of  iron  rich  in  vanadium  made  to  facilitate  the  alloying  of  definite  amounts 
of  vanadium  with  the  molten  steel. 

History  of  niobium  and  tantalum. — In  1801,  C.  Hatchett  analyzed 
some  chromium  minerals  from  Connecticut,  and  found  an  earth  hitherto 
unknowm.  He  named  the  mineral  “ columbite,”  after  the  place  of  its 
origin,  and  the  element  was  designated  “ columbium.”  A year  later,  1802, 
A.  G.  Ekeberg  found  a new  element  in  some  Finnish  minerals  resembling 
columbite.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  “ tantalum,”  from  “ Tantalus  ” 
of  Grecian  mythology,  in  allusion  to  the  “ tantalizing  ” difficulties  he 
encountered  in  dissolving  the  mineral  in  acids.  In  1844,  H.  Rose  noticed 
two  new  elements  in  a sample  of  columbite  from  Bodenmais : one, 
tantalum,  is  similar  to  Ekeberg’s  tantalum ; and  the  other  has  been 
called  “ niobium,”  from  Niobe  the  mythological  daughter  of  Tantalus. 
Hatchett’s  “ columbium  ” was  prob.ably  a mixture  of  both  tantalum  and 
niobium.  The  term  “ columbium  ” was  once  applied  to  Rose’s  niobium. 

Niobium,  Nb,  and  tantalum,  Ta. — These  two  elements  are  found 
associated  in  the  isomorphous  minerals  iantalite,  Fe(Ta03)2  ; and  columbite 
or  niobite,  Fe(Nb03)2.  One  or  both  of  the  elements  occur  in  several  rare 
earths — monazite,  and  yttrotantalite — and  also  in  tinstone,  pitchblende, 
wolfram,,  and  many  other  minerals.  Niobium  forms  a mono-,  di-,  and  a 
penta-oxide ; and  tantalum  a di-  and  a penta-oxide.  Niobium  forms 
both  a tri-  and  penta-chloride,  while  tantalum  forms  the  penta-chloridc. 
Both  elements  exliibit  feeble  base-forming  qualities,  and  their  ehief  com- 
pounds are  the  niobates  and  the  tantalates.  The  elements  are  produced 
when  the  chlorides  are  reduced  in  a current  of  hydrogen.  Tantalum  forms 
a scries  of  complex  salts  with  alkaline  fluorides.  Thus,  K.jTaFj  is  formed 
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in  rhombic  needles  when  a solution  of  tantalic  acid  in  hydrofluoric  acid 
is  treated  with  potassium  fluoride.  The  sparing  solubility  of  this  salt 
in  hydrofluoric  acid  enables  tantalum  to  be  separated  from  niobium. 
Niobium  metal  melts  at  about  1950°,  tantalum  about  2300°.  The  metal 
tantalum  is  used  as  a filament  in  incandescent  electric  lamps — “ tantalum 
lamps.” 

Didymium  or  rather  praseodymium  (Pr)  and  neodymium  (Nd)  members 
of  the  rare  earth  series  [q.v.),  probably  belong  to  this  family,  and  lie 
between  niobium  and  tantalum.  Comparatively  little  is  known  about 
these  elements. 


Questions. 

1.  State  what  would  be  observed,  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  occur, 
in  each  of  the  following  ciises  (equations  not  required)  : (o)  when  phosphorus 
trichloride  is  added  to  a considerable  volume  of  water  ; (6)  when  bismuth  tri- 
chloride is  added  to  a considerable  volume  of  water  ; (c)  when  a hot  acid  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  is  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  ; {d)  when  an 
alkaline  chromate  solution  (as  KCrOj,  a salt  derived  from  CrjOs)  is  treated  with 
sodium  peroxide  and  converted  into  a salt  derived  from  CrOa- — Massackuaett^) 
Inal.  Technology,  U.S.A. 

2.  Compare  the  hydrides  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony, — XJniv. 
Pennaylvania.  U.S.A. 

3.  Describe  carefully  the  preparation  of  gaseous  hydride  of  phosphorus  and 
compare  its  properties  with  those  of  th-a  corresponding  hydrides  of  nitrogen  and 
arsenic. — Sheffield  Univ. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  sources  of  white  arsenic  ? How  can  this  substance  bo 
converted  into  (a)  arsenic  acid  ; (6)  Scheele’s  green  ; (c)  arsenuretted  hydrogen  ? 
By  what  property  can  arsenuretted  hydrogen  be  distinguished  from  aminonja 
and  from  phosphine  ? — London  Univ. 

f>.  Arsenious  acid  is  less  soluble  in  normal  hydrochloric  acid  than  in  jDure 
water,  and  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  acid  leads  to  a further  diminution 
in  the  solubility  of  the  oxide  until,  when  the  concentration  of  the  acid  reaches 
3.2  normal,  the  solubility  of  the  arsenious  acid  becomes  a mininium,  the  solubility 
afterwards  rising  as  the  concentration  of  the  acid  is  still  further  increased.  Discuss 
and  explain  these  results. — Si.  Andrews  Univ.  i-  1 1 t 

6.  Discuss  the  following  changes  and  suggest  an  explanation  applicable  to 
both  of  them  (o)  when  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  mixed  with  concen- 
trated brine  a precipitate  is  formed  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  water  , 
(6)  when  water  is  mixed  with  bismuth  chloride  solution,  a precipitate  is  formed, 
which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  LoTidon  Univ. 

7.  Which  of  the  elements  are  to  be  regarded  as  most  similar  to  mtrogeu  . 
Indicate  the  grounds  on  which  your  answer  is  bused.  Aberdeen  Vniv. 

8.  IVliy  are  phosphoric  and*  arsenic  acids  regarded  as  tribasic  acids  nlien 
they  vield  salts  such  as  those  of  the  formula  NaoHP04,  and  NooH.’VsOi,  on  neutrali- 
zation with  sodium  carbonate  ? Formulate  ineta-,  ortho-,  and  pyrqp  losp  loric 
acids  in  accordance  with  (a)  the  old  dualistic  theory  of  the  composition  of  acids 
and  salts  ; and  (6)  the  modern  theory.  What  facts  apparently  justify  the  latter  . 

9.  In  what  forms  does  arsenious  oxide  exist  ? \\  hat  happens  when  the  oxide 

is  (a)  introduced  into  an  apparatus  in  which  hydrogen  is  being  generated  ; ( ) 
heated  • (c)  heated  with  charcoal  ; (d)  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  1— London 

^”To.  Describe  the  action  of  water  (a)  in  small  and  (6)  large  quantity  on  the 
chlorides  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony. — Board  of  Educ.  • 

11.  How  is  arsenic  obtained,  and  how  would  you  prepare  arsenic  chloride, 
arsenic  trioxide  and  arsenic  acid  from  arsenic  ? What  are  the  more  c arac 
properties  of  these  substances  ? — Board  of  Educ. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


Boeon,  Aluminium,  and  Related  Elements 
§ I.  Boric  Acids  and  the  Borates. 

Extraction. — Volcanic  jets  of  steam  (soffioni)  at  a temperature  between 
90°  and  120°,  issuing  from  the  fumaroles  on  the  so-called  Maremme  di 
Toseana — or  Tuscany  Marshes — carry  small  quantities  of  boric  acid. 
The  steam  condenses  in  lagoons  (lagoni)  of  water  which  often  surround 
the  jets.  The  water  of  the  lagoons  becomes  highly  charged  \vith  the  acid, 
and  the  boric  acid  can  be  obtained  in  a crystalline  condition  by  evaporating 
the  water  of  the  lagoons.  Artifical  lagoons  for  arresting  the  jets  of  steam 
were  established  in  Tuscany  in  1818  ; and  artificial  soffioni  were  bored 
in  1854.  The  natural  heat  of  the  steam  is  utilized  in  concentrating  the 
water.  The  crude  acid — called  Tuscany  acid — is  contaminated  mth 
ammoniacal  salts,  etc.,  and  it  is  coloured  yellowish  brown.  The  crude  acid 
contains  about  82'5  per  cent,  of  boric  acid,  and  it  can  be  relined  by  dis- 
solving it  in  hot  water,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  freshly  ignited 
powdered  charcoal.  This  removes  the  colouring  matters.  The  clear  solu- 
tion is  then  allowed  to  crystalhze,  and  this  is  placed  on  the  market  as 
“ refined  boric  acid  ” or  “ refined  boracic  acid.”  The  water  of  the  hot 
springs  at  Sulphur  Bank  and  other  places  in  Nevada  and  California  is 
rich  in  borates. 

Action  of  solvents. — Boric  acid  crystallizes  during  the  cooling  of  its 
hot  aqueous  solutions  as  white  shining  plates  belonging  to  the  trielinic 
system.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  boiled,  the  acid  volatilizes  Avith 
the  steam;  100  grams  of  water  at  100°  dissolve  27 ’5  grams  of  H.^BO., ; at 
50°,  8‘8  grams ; and  at  0°,  T95  grams.  Boric  acid  is  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  in  water.  The  alcholic  solution  burns  with  a characteristic 
flame  tinged  with  green,  and  in  this  way,  O’OOl  gram  of  boric  acid  can  bo 
detected  in  a solution  containing  O'l  per  cent,  of  the  acid.  The  aqueous 
solution  turns  blue  litmus  claret-red ; and  moist  yellow  tumeric  paper  is 
coloured  brown.  Unlike  the  brown  colour  produced  by  alkalies  with 
tumeric  paper,  the  boric  acid  stain  is  not  destroyed  by  acids.  In  a solution 
acidified  with  hydroehloric  aeid,  0-0001  gram  of  boric  acid  in  a solution 
containing  0-01  per  cent.,  will  give  a pink  coloration  when  the  paper  is 
dried  at  100°  ; if  too  much  acid  be  present,  the  stain  wll  be  brown,  and  if 
no  acid  be  present,  the  colour  docs  not  show. 

Titration  of  boric  acid. — As  is  the  case  with  carbonic  acid,  boric  acid 
is  not  affected  by  methyl  orange.  If  phcnolphthalein  be  used  as  indicator, 
and  the  boric  acid  be  titrated  with  sodium  hydroxide,  the  pink  colour  of 
the  phcnolphthalein  appears  before  all  the  boric  acid  is  neutralized.  This 
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is  due  to  the  hydrolysis  of  the  alkaline  borate.  If  niannite  or  glycerol 
(free  from  acid)  is  added  to  the  solution,  the  hydrolysis  is  prevented,  hence 
the  end  point  of  the  titration  is  reached  when  the  red  colour  of  the  phenol- 
phthalein  persists  when  more  mannite  is  added.  The  reactmn  which 
occurs  during  the  titration  is : NaOH  + H3BO.,  = NaBO.^  + 2H.p. 

Action  of  heat. — Boric  acid  is  a tribasic  acid,  and  it  has  the  ultimate 
composition  H3BO3,  or  B(HO)3.  A solution  containing  22-38  per  cent, 
raised  the  boiling  point  of  water  1-90°;  hence,  from  the  formida  on 

215,  5'2  X 22-38  1-90  = 62-7.  The  theoretical  number  tor  1131503 

is  62.  Hence  with  boron  tervalent,  this  acid  is  orthoboric  acid,  B(OH)3. 
If  heated  to  100°,  orthoboric  acid  loses  water  and  forms  metabonc 
acid  HBO,,  also  ^vritten  H^B^O,.  M gram  of  metaboric  acid  dissolved 
in  water  lowered  the  freezing  point  0-490°.  Hence  from  the  formula  on 
218  18-5  X 1-1  — 0-49  = 42-8,  corresponding  with  the  toimuia 

HBO,.’  If  heated  to 'l40°,  boric  acid  forms  tetraboric  acid,  or  the  so- 
called  “ pyroboric  acid,”  H.^B.O, ; 4H3BO3  = 5H.3O  + H,B,0,.  ^Vhen 
boric  acid  is  heated  to  a still  higher  temperature—  red  heat 
anhydrous  boron  trioxide,  or  boric  oxide.  The  fused  mass  solidifies  to 
a colourless  transparent  glass  which  absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosph  , 
and  becomes  opaque,  finally  passing  into  bone  acid.  Anhydrous  silica 
does  not  combine  directly  with  water.  Boric  oxide  volatilizes  e^^treme  y 
slowly  at  a red  heat.  Sulphuric  acid,  it  wll  be  remembered  is  not  so 
strong  an  acid  as  hydrochloric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but,  owmg 
to  the^inore  volatile  nature  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  less  volatile  and  weakm 
sulphuric  acid  is  able  to  convert  the  chlorides  into  su  phates,  as  indic^ 
m-eviously.  Similarly,  in  consequence  of  the  non-volatihty  of  boric  acid 

L a red  heat,  it  is  abk  to  decompose  the  ^ ?r(?kT +■^3SO 

-with  the  bases  and  form  borates  : B2O3  -f  3K2SO^  — 2B(OK)3  + . 3. 

Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  much  stronger  than  boric  ac  d when 
conipeting  for  the  bases  in  aqueous  solutions,  but  at  a red  heat,  the  m 

volatile  acids  are  driven  off.  i +i,p  pmoirical 

Constitution.-Tlie  three  boric  acids  are  related  by 
formuliB  : orthoboric  acid,  B3O3.3H.3O  ; metaboric  acid,  BA-H-P  ’ ^ 
tetraboric  acid,  2B2O3.H.3O.  The  relationship  is  perhaps  best  shown  by 
the  graphic  formulie : 


,b<^>b-oh 


.OH 
Bf  OH 
^OH 


or 

^-0 


Tetraboric  acid, 


Orthoboric  acid,  Metaboric  acid,  BO(OH)  or 

B(0H)3.  HjBjO,.  . . 

Tlie  ineta-  and  pyro-  boric  acids  immediately  pass  to  orthoboric  acid  11 

“’T— »»,  o.  orthobori.  .oid  are 

well-defined  orthoborates  are  known.  Magnesium  orthoborate  &(  3^^ 

is  one  of  the  best  kno^vn  orthoborates.  There  is 

tribasicity  of  the  acid,  however,  because  the  ^ Tbns  ethvl 

successively  replaced  by  organic  radicles  such  as  2 tt  \ ’ q'ujg 

orthoborate  has  a vapour  density  corresponding  wth 
latter  compound  is  formed  as  a volatile  compound  in 
boric  acid. 
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Metaborates. — The  metaborates  appear  to  be  the  most  stable  salts 
of  boric  acid.  Potassium  forms  a metaborate,  KBO2 ; and  a series  of 
potassium  acid  borates — KBO2.HBO2,  or  KHB2O4  ; and  the  KBO2.3HBO2. 

Tetraborates  or  pyroborates.^ — These  are  also  stable  compounds.  The 
best  knou-n  is  borax,  Na2B4O-.10H2O.  A series  of  complex  calcium  and 
magnesium  borates  occur  in  nature:  boroicalcite,  CaB40..6H20,  from 

Iquique  ; boronatrocalcite  (ulexite),  Na,B407.2CaB407.18H20,  from  Chili ; 
boracite,  2Mg3B80i5.MgCl2,  from  the  Stassfurt  deposits ; pandermite, 
Ca2B80j4.4H20,  from  Panderma  in  Asia  Minor  ; colemanite ; etc. 

The  borates  nearly  always  contain  water  of  crystallization,  and, 
excepting  the  alkaline  borates,  they  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The 
borates  are  easily  decomposed  by  water,  and  acidulated  solutions  of  the 
borates  give  the  flame  and  other  reactions  characteristic  of  boric  acid. 
In  some  places  boric  acid  is  made  directly  from  the  native  calcium  borate.s 
by  dissolving  the  mineral  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  and  collecting  the 
crystals  of  boric  acid  which  separate  on  cooling.  Tlie  acid  can  also  be 
made  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  on  borax. 

Boric  oxide,  like  alumina,  is  an  “intermediate  oxide,”  for  it  has 
feeble  acidic  and  feeble  basic  properties.  As  a weak  acid  it  forms  a series 
of  salts — borates.  Boric  oxide  also  forms  complex  salts — boro-silicates — 
with  the  metalhc  oxides  and  silica,  e.g.  tourmaline.  Boric  oxide  probably 
plays  the  same  role  in  the  boro-silicates  as  it  plays  in  the  boro-tungstates, 
and  alumina  in  the  alumino-silicates.  Corresponding  \vith  the  basic  pro- 
perties of  the  oxide,  unstable  compounds  like  the  acid  sulphate,  B(HS04)., : 
phosphate,  BPO4,  etc.,  have  been  formed.  Most  of  the  salts  are  hydrolyzed 
by  water,  dilute  acids,  and  dilute  alkaline  solutions. 

Perborates. — When  a mixed  solution  of  borax  and  sodium  hydroxide 
is  electrolyzed,  or  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  sodium  perborate 
NaB03.4H20  is  formed — possibly  NaO— 0— B=0.  The  perborates  act 
as  strong  oxidizing  agents. 


§ 2.  Borax. 

Manufacture. — Borax  occurs  as  a natural  deposit — lineal — in  the 
dried-up  inland  lakes  in  some  parts  of  India,  Tibet,  and  California — e.g. 
the  “ borax  marsh  ” in  the  Saline  Valley.  Native  tincal  contains  about 
55  per  cent,  of  borax  proper:  Na2B4O7.10H2O.  This  is  extracted  by 
lixiviating  the  mass  rvith  water,  and  evaporating  the  clear  solution  until  the 
crystals  separate.  Before  1870,  most  of  the  borax  used  in  Europe  was  made 
by  digesting  a solution  of  boric  acid  wth  the  proper  amount  of  soda  ash, 
whereas  the  borax  now  in  commerce  is  usually  made  from  native  calcium 
borates.  The  powdered  mineral  is  boiled  with  a slight  excess  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  Ccirbonate.  Calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated 
as  a “ mud  ” : Ca2BgOu  -|-  2Na2COa  ^ 2CaC03  -h  Na2B407  -f  2NaB02. 
On  crystallizing  the  clear  solution,  crystals  of  borax  are  obtained. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  blown  through  the  mother  liquid  to  convert  the 
sodium  metaborate  into  borax  : 4NaB02  -f-  CO2  ^ Na2CO.,  + Na.,B40;. 
The  borax  separates  in  fine  crystals,  leaving  sodium  carbonate  in  the 
solution.  The  re.sidual  “ mud  ” is  compressed  in  a filter  press  to  remove 
the  soluble  matters  it  contains. 

The  action  of  water. — 100  grams  of  water  at  10°  dissolve  1'6  grams 
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of  borax,  Na.B^O, ; at  50°.  10-5  grams ; and  at  100°,  52-5  grams.  The 
aqueous  solution  has  a feebly  alkaline  reaction  ^ydroly^s  In 

concentrated  aqueous  solutions : Na^B^O^  + 3H  0 r-  2NaB02  + 2H3BO3 , 
and  on  further  dilution,  hydrolysis  may  be  practically  completed  . NaBO.^ 

, 2H  O NaOH  + H.,BO.,.  If  a saturated  solution  be  allowed  to 
JystaUizTabove  about  62°,  octahedral  crystals  of  the  pentahydrate, 
nLbA-SH^O,  separate;  and  if  the  temperature  be  below  this 
transition  point  ordinary  monoclinic  crystals  of  the  decahydrate, 

Na.,B,O,.10H.,O,  are  obtained.  , j 

Titration  *of  borax.— A dilute  solution  of  borax  may  be  titrated  with 
standard  hydrochloric  acid  until  all  the  soda  is  neutralized  and  the  boric 
acid  is  all  free,  provided  methyl  orange  be  used  as  indicator.  The 
realion  is  : Na  + 2HC1  + 5H.p  = 2NaCl  + 4H3BO3.  The  boric 

■ acid  has  no  effect  on  the  methyl  orange.  If  the  same  of  the 

standard  acid  be  added  to  the  same  amount  of  the  ‘ , 

phenolphthalein  be  used  as  indicator,  the  freed  boric  acid  can  be  t pted 
as  indicated  previously.  In  this  manner,  the  amount  of  a^ali,  and 
the  amount  of  boric  acid  in  a sample  of  borax  can  be  determined 

The  action  of  heat.— When  heated,  borax  fuses  loses  water,  and 
swells  up  into  a white  porous  mass,  owing  to  the  expulsion  of  the  water. 
Finally  the  borax  melts  to  a clear  glass-borax  glass-whieh  ^"bydrous 
borax^  Like  boric  aeid,  fused  borax  dissolves  many  colouring  oxides,  giving 
gCs  “h  a karacteristo  colour.  The  bear,  “beads”  used  m flame 
testing  are  based  on  this  fact.  Thus  : 


Table  XL V.— Colours  of  Borax  Beads  with  some  Metallic  Oxides. 


Metallic  oxide 

Oxidizing  flame. 

Reducing  flame. 

Copper 

Cobalt 

Chromium  .... 

Nickel 

Manganese  .... 

Green  (hot) ; blue  (cold) 

Blue 

Green 

Yellow  (cold) ; broum  (hot) 
Violet  (hot) ; yellowish - 
brown  (cold) 
Amethyst 

Colourless  or  red. 

Blue. 

Green. 

Dirty  green  or  olive. 
Grey  and  opaque. 

Grey  and  opaque. 

1 

The  dissolution  of  meUllie  oxide,  in  fused 
connected  rvith  the  fact  that  borax  contains  an  oxceM  of  end  “hyd  . 

2NaB0,.B,0  The  onion  of  the  T CulTO,  ®aBO,. 

metaborate.  Thus,  with  copper,  Na.,B,07  + LuU  ^ of 

Uses  -Large  quantities  of  borax  are  used  m the 
enamels,  glaxos^anVf  optical gto;  in  pri«mng 
is  not  restricted  by  law.  OS  a mild  antiseptic 

ointments ; in  the  inanufaetum  of  soap , c ' „ yatnishes 

agent  in  laundry  work  i “"trcasiSin  tor 

for  metals;  manufacture  of  drying  oils,  vith  ‘ , ^fheres 

gi,  ,n  arable  , as  a flux  i and  in  soldering  and  '>XI\en  Solye  tlte  ^ c^^^^ 
to  clean  metal  surfaces,  and  molten  borax  will  often  dissolve 

taminating  oxides  which  prevent  solder  adliering. 
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§ 3.  Boron. 

Isolation  of  the  element. — The  element  boron  is  made  by  heating 
the  oxide  -vdth  sodium,  or  -\vith  potassium,  magnesium,  or  aluminium  in 
a covered  crucible  : B.^Og  + CK  = 3K.^O  + 2B.  The  fused  mass  is 

boiled  wth  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a dark  brown  powder  of 
amorphous  boron  remains.  By  using  magnesium  powder,  H.  Moissan 
(1892)  made  a sample  of  amorphous  boron  containing  99-6  per  cent,  of  the 
element,  and  but  0‘4  per  cent,  of  impurity.  Crystalline  boron  can  also 
be  made  as  well  as  the  amorphous  powder.  By  dissolving  boron  in  molten 
aluminium  at  a high  temperature,  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  crystals 
of  boron.  The  aluminium  can  be  removed  by  boiling  the  mass  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  insoluble  boron  remains  behind  in 
transparent  yellow,  or  yellowish-brown  (monoclinic)  crystals.  Crystalline 
boron  is  always  contaminated  wth  a little  aluminium  and  carbon.  Some 
think  that  the  alleged  crystalline  boron  is  really  a compound  of  aluminium 
and  boron — AIBj.^,  or  B4j,C2Al.,,  for  example. 

Properties. — Amorphous  boron  does  not  melt  in  the  electric  arc  ; 
but  it  volatilizes  a little  at  that  temperature.  It  is  oxidized  by  carbon 
monoxide  and  by  silica.  It  is  attacked  by  the  oxy-acids,  and  by  steam. 
It  is  said  to  be  slightly  soluble  in  water,  giving  the  solution  a brown  colour 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids  and  salts.  These  facts  make  it 
probable  that  the  solution  is  colloidal  (p.  254).  Crystalline  boron  is 
not  attacked  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  ; and  aqua  regia  attacks  it  but 
slowly.  Boiling  sodium  hydroxide  has  no  appreciable  action,  but  fused 
sodium  hydroxide  dissolves  it  slowly,  forming  sodium  borate  and  hydrogen. 

Compounds  with  other  elements. — Boron  burns  to  the  trioxide 
when  heated  to  about  700°  in  air,  and  when  heated  in  nitrogen  or  ammonia 
it  forms  boron  nitride,  BN.  This  compound  is  decomposed  by  steam : 
BN  -(-  3H.,0  = B(0H)3  + NH.J.  The  occurrence  of  ammonia  and  boric 
acid  in  the  vapours  of  the  soffioni  of  Tuscany  has  led  to  the  theory  that 
these  compounds  are  derived  from  the  action  of  steam  on  subterranean 
boron  nitride.  Boron  combines  %vith  carbon  and  silicon  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  electric  arc  furnace.  Carbon  boride,  CBg,  and  silicon 
borides,  SiBg,  and  SiBg,  are  very  hard  crj'stalline  substances,  which  in 
many  ways  resemble  the  diamond  and  crystalline  boron  and  silicon.  They 
resist  attack  by  most  chemical  agents.  Metallic  borides  are  formed  by 
the  direct  union  of  the  elements — Pt,  Ag,  etc. — at  a high  temperature. 
Thus,  magnesium  boride,  Mg.,B,2,  more  or  less  impure,  is  made  by  strongly 
heating  a mixture  of  boron  trioxide  \vith  magnesium  powder : 6Mg  T 
B,_jO.,  = 3MgO  -r  Mg^B.^.  Calcium  boride  in  contact  with  water  gives 
hydrogen  and  hydrogen  boride,  and  thus  behaves  unlike  calcium  carbide 
which  gives  acetylene.  Boron  also  combines  with  sulphur,  forming  boron 
sulphide,  B,S.j.  This  compound  is  best  made  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
carbon  disulphide  over  a mixture  of  carbon  and  boron  trioxide  at  a red 
heat : 2B.2O3  -f-  3C  + 3CS3  = 6CO  + 2B.383.  Boron  sulphide  is  a yellow 
crystalline  solid  with  an  unpleasant  smell.  The  vapour  attacks  the  eyes. 
In  contact  with  water,  the  sulphide  is  immediately  hydrolyzed,  forming 
boric  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide  : B.,S3  -f  6H.,0  = 2B(OH)3  -f  3H..S. 
For  compounds  with  the  halogens,  see  below. 

Occurrence. — The  clement  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  but  it  occurs 
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as  boric  acid,  also  called  Tuscany  boric  acid  ; tincal ; boracite  ; and  the 
complex  calcium  borates,  already  discussed,  are  the  chief  naodes  in  which 
boron  occurs  in  nature.  Doric  oxide  has  been  reported  in  sea-water 
0-2  gram  per  cubic  metre.  It  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  soils, 

plant  ashes,  in  some  wines,  etc.  , . , 

Atomic  weight. — The  combining  weight  of  boron  has  been  determined 
from  the  weight  of  water  present  in  a given  weight  of  crystalline  borax, 
Na.,B„O,.I0HoO  ; and  by  the  analysis  of  boron  carbide,  chloride,  bromide, 
and  sulphide,”  etc.  The  results  show  that  if  oxygen  be  taken  16,  boron 

has  a combining  weight  ranging  between  10'82  and  1T05;  the  best 
representative  value  is  supposed  to  be  1 1 . Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule  cannot 
be  used  because  of  the  “ abnormal  ” specific  heat  of  this  element.  Fig.  212. 
(Several  volatile  compounds  of  boron  are  known,  and  the  vapour  densities 
of  a number  of  these  compounds  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  number  11 
also  represents  the  atomic  weight. 

History.— Although  mentioned  in  the  early  Latin  ivritings  on  chemistry, 
it  is  probable  that  the  term  “ borax  ” did  not  then  refer  to  the  substance 
now  called  “ borax.”  In  1702,  W.  Homberg  made  boric  acid  from  borax, 
and  called  it  sal  sedativum.  Baron,  1748,  showed  that  borax  is  a com- 
pound of  Homberg’s  sal  sedativum  and  soda.  After  Lavoisier  s work 
on  acids,  the  term  boracic  acid  was  substituted  for  sal  sedativum,  and 
“ boracic  acid  ” was  later  abbreviated  to  “ boric  acid.”  J.  L.  Gay-Lussac 
and  J.  Thenard  isolated  the  element  in  a more  or  less  impure  condition 
in  1808. 


§ 4.  Boron  Hydrides,  and  Halides. 

Boron  hydrides.— When  magnesium  boride  is  treated  vuth  dilute 
acids,  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  boron  hydride  is  formed.  If  the  inixed 
gases  be  passed  through  a tube  cooled  by  liquid  air,  a white  crystalline 
solid  is  obtained  which  has  the  empirical  formula  EK  The  vapour 
density  (0.,  = 32  ) 38‘72  corresponds  with  a molecule  B.,H.,.  ihe  com- 
parative inactivity  of  this  compound  towards  chemical  reagents  has  led 
to  the  idea  that  it  has  the  symmetrical  or  .cyclic  constitution  : 

BH 

HB^BH 

and  it  is  called  cyclotriborene  to  distinguish  it  from  an  isomeric  form, 
triborene,  H.iB^,  which  behaves  as  an  unsaturated  compound,  and  it  is 
thought  to  have  the  structural  formula: 

hydroborons  are  neutral,  inert  substances  and  resemble  the  hydrocarbons 
in  many  physical  and  chemical  properties.  A gaseous  hydride  BH3,  and 
a solid  hydride  B3H  are  thought  to  exist. 

Boron  trihalides.— All  four  halogens 
trihalides : 


A gaseous  hydride  BH3,  and 
unite  with  boron  to  form 


Condition 
Specific  gravity 
Boiling  point 


BFj 

Colourlo.s8  gas 


BCL  BBrj  BI3 

Colourless  liquid  Colourless  liquid  White  solid 
2-69  3-3  (60  ) 

10.9°  ' ^ 90-6“  210°  (melts 

10  - ^30 J 


-101°  (melts 
-127°) 

The  first  three  compounds  can  be  made  by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements  ; 
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and  all  four  can  be  made  by  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  boron  trioxide 
and  charcoal  in  a current  of  the  respective  gas : B2O3  + 3C  + 3CL  = 
SCO  + 2BCI3.  Boron  chloride  and  fluoride  can  also  be  made  by  the 
respective  action  of  hydrochloric  or  hydrofluoric  acid  upon  boron,  or  on 
boric  oxide ; say,  by  heating  a mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
calcium  fluoride,  and  boric  oxide  ; B.jOy  + 6HF  - 2BE3  + SH^O.  A 
similar  process  with  silica  furnished  silicon  tetrafluoride,  SiF^,  but  not 
silicon  tetrachloride,  SiCl^.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  boron 
trichloride  is  not  quite  so  readily  hydrolyzed  as  silicon  tetrachloride  by 
the  water  formed  in  the  reaction.  How^ever,  all  the  boron  trihalides  are 
hydi-olyzed  by  water  : BF3  + SH.p  = B(0H)3  + SHF.  The  hydrogen 
fluoride,  so  produced,  unites  wth  some  of  the  unchanged  boron  trifluoride, 
BF3,  producing  a complex  monobasic  acid — hydrofluoboric  acid, 
HBF4,  thus : BF3  + HF  = HBF^.  A series  of  corresponding  salts  called 
borofluorides  or  fluoborates  have  been  obtained.  Corresponding  chloro- 
and  bromo-borates  have  been  reported.  Boron  fluoride  unites  with 
ammonia  forming  a series  of  compounds : BF3.NH3 ; BF3.2NH3 ; 

BF3.3NH3 ; similar  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  union  of  BF3  \vith 
PH3.  An  excess  of  water  is  needed  for  the  complete  hydrolysis  of  the 
trichloride.  If  but  a small  quantity  of  water  be  used,  a solid  hyckate  is 
produced. 

§ 5.  Aluminium — Occurrence,  Preparation,  and  Properties. 

Occurrence. — Aluminium,  or  aluminum,  does  not  occur  free  in 
nature,  but  its  compounds  are  numerous  and  -widely  distributed.  It 
comes  third,  after  oxygen  and  silicon,  on  Clarke’s  list.  Corundum,  ruby, 
and  sapphire  are  more  or  less  impure  forms  of  the  oxide,  AI2O3 ; emery 
is  a mixture  of  iron  oxide  and  corundum.  There  are  three  recognized 
hydi’ates  occurring  in  nature — gibbsite  or  hydrargillite,  AI2O3.3H2O ; 
bauxite,  AI2O3.2H2O,  or  A1,20(0H)^,  and  diaspore,  AI2O3.H2O,  or  AIO(OH), 
or  A1(0H)3.  The  word  bauxite  is  used  in  rather  a general  way  for 
native  aluminium  hydroxides  containing  the  equivalent  of,  say,  50  to  70 
per  cent,  of  AI2O3,  about  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  water,  with  more  or  less 
ferric  oxide,  titanic  oxide,  and  silica.  Some  bauxites  approximate  to  the 
triliydrate ; others  appear  to  be  mixtures  of  the  trihydrate  and  lower 
hydrates.  The  bauxites  are  often  classed  as  ferruginous,  and  non-fer- 
iiiginous.  The  double  fluoride — cryolite,  AlFg.3NaF,  is  discussed  on  p. 
278  ; turquoise  is  a hydrated  phosphate.  The  felspars  and  clays,  as  well 
as  a great  number  of  common  minerals,  are  complex  silicates  of  aluminium 
%vith  other  bases.  Bauxite  and  cryohte  are  the  chief  compounds  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  metal  aluminium. 

History. — The  word  “ alumen,”  or  its  Greek  equivalent,  was  formerly 
applied  as  a grouping  term  for  substances  \vith  an  astringent  taste.  Geber 
and  some  others  classed  alum  wth  the  “ vitriols,”  but  Paracelsus  con- 
sidered it  to  be  radically  difierent,  for  he  pointed  out  that  its  “ corpus  ” 
is  not  metallic  but  an  intimate  mixture  of  earths.  The  earthy  “ corpus  ” 
was  confused  with  lime  until  J.  H.  Pott,  1746,  showed  that  the  base  is 
really  an  argillaceous  earth  ; and  in  1854,  A.  S.  Marggraf  proved  clearly 
that  the  base  is  entirely  different  from  lime,  and  that  clay  contains  the 
“ alum  ” earth  united  with  silica. 
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Isolation  of  the  metal.— After  Davy’s  work  on  potassium,  calcium, 
etc.,  many  attempts  were  made  to  isolate  the  unknown  element  in  alumina, 
and  F.  Wohler  succeeded  in  reducing  anhydrous  aluminium  chloride,  AICI3, 
to  the  metal  by  warming  the  chloride  with  potassium : AICI.3  -h  3Na  = 3NaCl 
-h  Al.  Wohler’s  first  experiments  furnished  a light  grey  metalhc  powder, 
and  it  was  not  until  1845  that  the  compact  metal  was  obtained.  The 
metal  was  at  that  time  a “ chemical  curiosity.”  In  1855,  aluminium  sold 
at  the  rate  of  about  £130  per  kilogram,  and  in  1010,  about  Is.  ‘kl.  per 
kilogram.  H.  St.  C.  Deville,  in  1854,  reduced  aluminium  chloride  in 
quantity  by  means  of  sodium  in  place  of  Wohler’s  potaasiura ; H.  Ro.se, 
1855,  recommended  the  reduction  of  cryolite  by  sodium;  and  N.  Beketoff, 
the  reduction  of  cryolite  by  magnesium.  These  chemical  processes  are 
not  now  used  on  an  industrial  scale. 

R.  Bunsen  isolated  aluminium  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride 
in  1854,  and  the  result  was  confirmed  by  Deville  in  the  same  year. 
A.  and  E.  H.  Cowles  Bros.,  1884,  reduced  alumina  by  heating  it  with 
carbon  in  an  electric  arc  furnace.  The  formation  of  aluminium  carbide, 
AljCa,  introduced  some  practical  difficulties.  The  method  was  for  a time 
more  or  less  successfully  employed  in  making  alloys  of  aluminium  wth 

copper.  The  electric  furnace  was  charged 
with  corundum,  carbon,  and  metallic 
copper.  After  the  charge  had  been 
heated  about  five  hours,  a copper- 
aluminium  alloy  was  obtained.  The 
cheap  production  of  aluminium  was  made 
possible  by  the  discovery,  by  C.  M.  Hall, 
in  1886,  that  a solution  of  alumina  in  a 
molten  mixture  of  cryolite  and  some 
other  fusible  fluoride,  say  potassium 
fluoride,  is  an  electrolyte,  for,  when 
electrolyzed,  aluminium  collects  at  the  cathode,  oxygen  at  the  anode. 
Patents  by  C.  S.  Bradley  (1883-1891),  P.  Heroult  (1887  et  seq.),  and  many 
others  embodied  ideas  more  or  less  valuable,  and.  as  a result,  aluminium 
can  now  be  made  cheaply  on  a large  socle.  Electrolytic  iwocesses  are 
practically  the  only  methods  used  for  the  preparation  of  alumuiium. 

Heroult’s  electrolytic  process  for  aluminium.— In  this  process  the 
electrolyte  is  a solution  of  bauxite  in  fused  cryolite.  The  “ electrolytic 
cell  ” is  a rectangular  iron  box  (about  8 feet  long  and  6 feet  wide).  Ihis 
cell — Fig.  224— is  connected  mth  the  electric  generator  so  that  the  iron  box 
itself  serves  as  the  cathode.  The  anode,  or  rather  anodes,  is  a set  of  about 
48  carbon  rods  (3  inches  diameter  and  15  inches  long)  arranged  in  three  01 
four  rows  and  suspended  from  copper  rods  connected  with  the  other  pole 
of  the  generator.  The  resistance  of  the  electrolyte  to  the  current  gives 
enough  heat  to  keep  the  mass  fluid.  The  liquid  metal  sinks  to  the  bottoni 
of  the  cell,  whence  it  is  “ tapped  ” from  time  to  time.  The  oxygen  evolved 
at  the  cathode  either  escapes  as  a gas  or  unites  with  the  carbon  to  foim 
carbon  monoxide  which  either  burns  or  escapes.  The  process  is  continuous 
for  fresh  supplies  of  bauxite  are  added  when  needed.  The  resistance  of 
the  bath  increases  when  the  alumina  wants  replenishing  ; and  this  causes 
a lamp,  shunted  off  the  main  circuit,  to  glow.  This  tells  the  workmen 
that  a fresh  charge  of  bauxite  is  needed. 


Fio.  224. — Heroult’s  Aluminium 
Furnace  (Diagrammatic). 
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Although  clays  usually  contain  the  equivalent  of  20  to  36  per  cent, 
of  alumina,  no  method  is  knowi  for  separating  silica  from  the  alumina 
cheaply  enough  for  use  on  a manufacturing  scale.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
a fairly  pure  bauxite  for  the  process,  otherwise  the  metallic  aluminium 
wll  be  seriously  contaminated  with  impurities.  Apart  from  the  cost  of 
the  electrical  enei’gy,  the  purification  of  the  raw  bauxite  is  the  most 
costly  item  in  the  process.  Native  bauxite  is  usually  too  impure  to  be 
used  without  a preliminaiy  purification  to  remove  the  ii’on,  titanium,  and 
silicon  oxides. 

Purification  of  bauxite. — The  bauxite  may  be  fused  Avith  sodium 
hydroxide  or  sodium  carbonate : Al.^O^  + 3Na._jC03  2Al(ONa,)3  + 3CO.,, 
and  the  cold  mass  extracted  with  water ; or  better,  the  bauxite  may  be 
roasted  at  a low  temperature  to  convert  the  ferrous  oxide  into  ferric  oxide, 
and  then  digested  with  a solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  iron  kettles 
under  pressure : Al(OH)3  + 3NaOH  = Al(ONa)3  + 3H.3O.  The  alumina 
is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  C.  J.  Baeyer’s  process,  1887,  namely 
by  agitation  wth  a little  aluminium  hydroxide,  when  the  aluminium 
hydroxide  separates  from  the  solution  until  the  ratio  Al.^03  ; Na.^O 
is"  about  1 : 6.  The  aluminium  hydroxide  can  also  be  precipitated 
by  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  the  solution  : 2Al(ONa)3  + 3CO,2  + 
3H.,0  = 2A1(0H)3  + 3Na.2C03.  The  aluminium  hydroxide  in  either  case 
is  washed,  dried,  and  ignited. 

Properties. — Aluminium  is  a bluish  white  metal  capable  of  taking  a 
high  i)olish.  The  dull  surface  usually  seen  on  the  metal  is  an  effect  of  a 
superficial  film  of  oxide.  Aluminium  is  lighter  than  most  metals,  its 
specific  gravity  is  2‘6,  and  therefore  it  has  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity 
as  glass,  and  one-third  the  specific  gravity  of  iron.  The  metal  is  ductile 
and  malleable  at  100°  to  150°.  With  frequent  annealing  it  can  be  rolled 
into  sheets,  wre,  and  foil.  Aluminium  is  not  very  tenacious ; at  530° 
it  is  so  friable  that  it  can  be  pulverized.  It  is  a good  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity.  Aluminium  melts  at  about  657°  ; and  boils  at  1800°. 

Aluminium  remains  practically  unaltered  in  dry  air,  while  in  moist 
air  and  in  boiling  water,  a superficial  film  of  oxide  seems  to  protect  the 
metal  from  further  action.  Even  at  700°  to  800°  it  oxidizes  but  slowly  ; 
at  higher  temperatures  it  burns  brilliantly  vith  the  evolution  of  much  heat. 
In  virtue  of  its  intense  electropositive  character,  aluminium  is  a powerful 
reducing  agent.  Aluminium  powder  when  intimately  mixed  with  many 
metallic  sulphides  or  oxide.s — manganese,  chromium,  tungsten,  uranium, 
iron,  etc. — along  with  some  flux,  say,  fluorspar,  when  ignited,  reduces 
the  oxides  or  sulphides  to  the  metal.  E.g.  with  pyrites,  it  forms  aluminium 
sulphide  and  metallic  iron.  Tlie  mixture  becomes  very  hot  during  the 
reaction  and  a temperature  of  3000°-3500°  is  sometimes  attained.  The 
heat  of  this  reaction  can  be  utilized  for  softening  and  welding  iron  rails, 
steel  castings,  etc.,  where  an  intense  local  heat  is  needed.  1’he  rails  to 
be  welded  are  packed  in  a mixture  of  iron  oxide  and  aluminium  povder 
together  with  a s])ecial  cement  to  make  the  mass  compact.  When  the 
mass  is  ignited,  it  burns  and  heats  the  rails  to  a temperature  high  enough 
to  weld  the  metals  together.  The  mixture  of  aluminium  powder  vath 
various  metallic  oxides  is  sold  as  “ thermite,”  and  the  process  is  called 
H.  Goldschmidt’s  or  the  aluminothermic  process. 

Aluminium,  when  heated  with  the  halogens  and  with  nitrogen,  forms 
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halides  and  nitride  respectively.  Aluminium  dissolves  slowly  in  cold 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  rapidly  ui  hot,  the  concentrated  acid  giving 
an  aqueous  solution  of  aluminium  chloride,  and  hydrogen  gas.  Nitric 
acid,  dilute  or  concentrated,  acts  so  slowly  that  nitric  acid  is  usually  said 
to  have  “ no  action  on  aluminium.”  Sulphuric  acid  has  very  little  action 
in  the  cold,  but  the  hot  concentrated  acid  convertsit  into  aluminium  sulphate 
with  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide.  Aluminium  is  rapidly  dissolved 
by  sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides  Avith  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and 
the  formation  of  potassium  aluminatc : 2A1  4-  6KOH  = 2A1(0K)3  +3H.,. 
Organic  acids  {e.g.  acetic  acid)  are  almost  without  action  on  the  metal  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  they  are  said  to  have  an  appreciable  solvent 
action  in  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride.  Salt  solutions,  e.g.  sea  water, 
rapidly  corrode  the  metal. 

Atomic  weight. — The  combining  weight  of  aluminium  has  been 
determined  by  roasting  the  metal  to  convert  it  into  the  oxide— 0-4168 
gram  of  metal  furnished  0-7850  gram  of  the  oxide  ; this  sho^vs  that  if 
oxygen  = 16  be  the  standard,  the  combining  weight  of  aluminium  is  26-99  ; 
and  by  the  method  of  Fig.  32,  0-7314  gram  of  aluminium,  after  treatment 
\vith  sodium  hydroxide,  furnished  907-9  c.c.,  that  is,  0-0816  gram  of 
hydrogen  ; consequently,  if  hydrogen  be  unity,  aluminium  has  a combining 
weight  of  26-89.  The  combining  weight  has  also  been  determined  by 
analyses  of  aluminium  chloride,  aluminium  bromide,  aluminium  sulphate, 
and  ammonia  alum.  The  results  show  that  if  oxygen  be  16,  aluminium 
has  a combining  weight  between  26-99  and  27-43  ; the  best  representative 
value  is  probably  27-1.  The  approximate  atomic  weight  by  Dulong  and 
Petit’s  rule,  specific  heat  of  aluminium : 0-2143,  agrees  vfith  the  value 
27-1.  The  vapour  densities  of  the  halogen  compounds  of  aluminium 
indicate  that  27-1  is  the  atomic  weight.  The  tervalency  of  aluminium 
is  also  in  agreement  wdth  the  isomorphic  law  applied  to  compounds  of 
gallium,  indium,  thalUum,  titanium,  vanadium,  chromium,  manganc^^  etc. 

Alloys. — See  aluminium  bronze  discussed  in  connection  ivith  the 
alloys  of  copper.  Magnalium  is  the  trade  name  of  an  alloy  containing 
abou.t  90  per  cent,  of  aluminium  with  less  than  2 per  cent,  of  magnesium 
and  small  quantities  of  other  metals.  The  tensile  strength  of  inagnahura 
is  greater  than  aluminium,  and  the  alloy  can  be  turned  in  a lathe.  Mag- 
nalium is  also  less  corroded  than  aluminium,  zinc,  copper,  or  brass.  Hence 
it  is  replacing  aluminium  for  many  purposes. 

Aluminium  amalgam  is  made  by  adding  aluminium  filings  to  a i per 
cent.  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  for  a couple  of  minutes,  and  washing 
the  product  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  amalgam  decomposes  water  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  liberating  hydrogen  and  forming  a.luminium 
hydroxide.  The  mercury  seems  to  retard  the  formation  of  a thm  coating 
of  oxide  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  which  would  prevent  further  oxidation. 
Aluminium  amalgam  is  a valuable  neutral  reducing  agent  ecause  nei  ei 

acid  nor  alkali  is  needed  for  the  reaction. 

Uses.— Large  quantities  of  aluminium  pmyder  mixed  lyith  oil  are  used 
as  paint  for  steam-pipes,  and  other  metal  objects  exposed 
weather.  Aluminium  is  used  for  cooking  utensils,  the  metallic  parts  ot 
military  outfits  ; certain  parts  of  air  ships,  etc.  ; precision  ins  lumen  s , 
surgical  instruments  ; and  as  an  ornamental  metal  for  interior  decoration  ; 
and  artistic  objects,  etc.  The  wire  is  used  as  a conductor  ot  elcctricitj , 
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because  aluminium  wire  though  thicker  than  copper  for  a given  conduc- 
timty  is  not  so  heavy  and  docs  not  strain  the  supports  so  much.  Alunumum 
is  used  as  a reducing  agent  in  the  production  of  certain  metals— chromium, 
etc.— and  in  the  manufacture  of  “thermite.”  The  formation  of  oxides 
durhig  the  melting  of  many  metals  is  prevented  if  a little  aluminium  be 
present,  hence  aluminium-t)-16  to  0-05  per  cent.— is  commonly  added  to 
molten  steel  as  it  comes  from  the  Siemens- Martin’s,  or  Bessemer  s furnace. 
This  enables  castings  to  be  made  more  free  from  “ blow  holes. 
Aluminium  is  difficult  to  solder,  and  therefore  the  parts  of  large  articles 
are  commonly  welded  together  by  autogeneous  soldering. 


§ 6.  Aluminium  Oxide  and  Hydroxide, 


Tliree  hydroxides  of  aluminium  occur  in  nature,  and  they  can  be 
represented  gi-aphically,  though  empirically,  by  assuming  that  aluminium 
is  a triad,  and  that  alumina,  or  corundum,  is  approximately  Al^Og,  or. 


0=A1  A1=0 


O^Al 


0 


HO.  Ai  /OH 

HO^  y2<,OH 

0 


OH 

AlfOH 

^OH 


Corundum — 
AljOj. 


Diaspore— 

A1„02(0H)2. 


Bauxite — 
A1oO(OH)4. 


Gibbsite — 
A1(0H)3. 


Tlie  gelatinous  precipitate  which  is  obtained  when  animonia  or  an 
alkaline  carbonate  is  added  to  a solution  of  an  aluminium  salt,  is  a 
colloidal  aluminium  hydroxide— Al(OH)3— and  it  contains  more  or 
less  absorbed  water,  AICI3  + SNH^OH  = Al(OH)3  -f  SNH^Cl.  The  curve 
obtained  by  measuring  the  rate  at  which  the  gelatinous  hj''drates  lose 
water  on  a rising  temperature  does  not  show,  in  a convincing  manner,  the 
transition  from  one  hydi-atc  to  the  other.  Aluminium  hydroxide  can  be 
obtained  in  the  sol  (hydrosol)  condition  by  dialyzing  an  aqueous  solution 
of  aluminium  chloride,  or  a solution  of  freshly  precipitated  aluminium 
hydroxide  in  aluminium  chloride  or  aluminium  acetate ; and  in  the  gel 
(hydrogel)  condition  by  adding  some  coagulating  salt  as  indicated  on 
p.  387.  Freshly  precipitated  aluminium  hydroxide  dissolves  easily  in  acids 
and  in  alkaline  hydroxides.  If  the  precipitate  has  stood  a long  time 
under  water,  or  if  the  precipitate  be  dried,  it  dissolves  very  slowly  in 
these  reagents. 

When  aluminium  hydroxide  is  precipitated  in  a solution  containing  a 
colouring  matter,  the  latter  is  precipitated  with  the  aluminium  hydroxide, 
and  the  aluminium  hydroxide  with  the  absorbed  colouring  matter  is  called 
a lake.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  in  dyeing  cloth.  The  alu- 
minium hydroxide  is  first  precipitated  in  the  fibres  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
fabric  is  then  immersed  in  the  dye,  and  some  of  the  dye  is  fixed  by  the 
aluminium  hydroxide  in  the  fibres.  Hence,  aluminium  hydroxide  is  a 
dye-fixing  agent  or  mordant.  Dyes  which  stain  the  fibres  directly  need  no 
mordant. 

Aluminium  hydroxide  as  a basic  oxide. — Aluminium  hydroxide 
is  amphoteric,  for  it  exhibits  both  feebly  acidic  and  feebly  basic  properties. 
The  existence  of  salts  like  aluminium  chloride,  aluminium  sulphate,  etc., 
is  evidence  of  the  basic  qualities ; and  the  feeble  basic  qualities  of  tho 
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hydroxide  is  indicated  by  the  fact  tliat  salts  with  the  weak  acids — 
carbonic,  hydrosulphuric,  and  sulphurous  acids — do  not  exist  in  aqueous 
solution. 

Aluminium  hydroxide  as  an  acidic  oxide. — The  feeble  acidic 
]iroperties  of  aluminium  hydi'oxide  are  evidenced  by  the  solubility  of  the 
hydroxide  in  alkalies  and  by  the  formation  of  salts — aluminates  with  the 
strong  bases.  The  hydroxide  H.,A10.,  is  called  orthoaluminic  acid  when  it 
is  desired  to  emphasize  its  acidic  nature.  The  corresponding  salts,  Al(OM');,, 
Al(OH)(OM').,,  Al(OH).,(OM'),  are  orthoaluminates : AHOH)^  + 3NaOH 
= Al(ONa)3  + 3H.,0  ; “A1(0H)3  + NaOH  = AlO(ONa)  + 2H2O.  These 
compounds  remain'behind  when  the  solutions  are  evaporated  to  dryness. 
They  also  separate  when  alcohol  is  added  to  the  solutions.  Solutions  of 
the  aluminates  furnish  precipitates  of  the  respective  aluminates  when 
salts  of  the  alkahne  earths  are  added ; 2NaA102  -j-  CaCl.2  = Ca(A102)2 
+ 2NaCl.  Salts  corresponding  mth  NaA102  are  con.sidered  to  be  derived 
from  the  acid  HAIO2,  called  meta-aluminic  acid,  which  corresponds  uith 
the  ortho-acid  less  one  molecule  of  water.  The  minerals  spinel — Mg0.Al203, 


or 


magnesium  meta-aluminate,  Mg(A102)2' — chrysoberyl  Be0.Al203,  or 


beryllium  meta-aluminate,  Be(A102)2  ; gahnite — ZnO.Al.2O3,  or  zinc  meta- 
aluminate,  Zn(A10.,)., — are  supposed  to  be  meta- aluminates  which  can  be 
represented  by  the  graphic  formulae  : 

K0-A1=0  Mg<gzij=g  Be<gzl!:g 


Potassium 

meta-aluminate. 


Spinel. 


Chryso  beryl. 


Gahnite. 


Aluminates.— The  aluminates  are  not  very  stable.  Their  aqueous 
solutions  are  strongly  alkaline  on  account  of  hydrolysis.  'Hiey  arc  decom- 
posed by  carbon  dioxide  with  the  precipitation  of  aluminium  hydroxide ; 
2NaA10.2  -f  CO2  -f  3H2O  ^ 2A1(0H)3  -f  ^^003.  Ammonium  chloride 
produces  a similar  precipitate  oAving  probably  to  the  formation  of  an 
unstable  ammonium  aluminate  ; Al(ONa)3  + SNH^Cl^^  Al(ON^4)3  jr 
3NaCl ; which  is  completely  hydrolyzed  by  water  : AKONHJa  + 3H.jO  ^ 
3NH.OH  T-  Al(OH).,.  The  aluminium  hydroxide  so  obtained  is  a pul- 
verulent powder  not  gelatinous  like  that  precipitated  from  the  acid  solution 
of  aluminium  salts ; it  is  also  much  less  readily  di^olvcd  by  acetic  acid. 
The  alumina  of  commerce  has  usually  been  precipitated  from  sodium 
aluminate,  and  it  generally  contains  some  sodium  carbonate  due  to  the 
imperfect  washing  of  the  precipitate.  . , „ , ^ • -j 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  “ intermediate  oxides  —that  is,  oxides 
which  can  act  both  as  acids  and  bases— must  necessarily  have  both  pro- 
perties feebly  developed  because,  in  the  language  of  the  ionic  hypothesis, 
the  acidic  and  basic  qualities  depend  on  the  presence  of  H‘  and  OH  10ns, 
and  both  ions  cannot  be  present  in  veiy  great  concentration  in  the  same 
solution,  oiving  to  their  tendency  to  units  and  form  water. 

Aluminium  oxide,  AI2O3.— Aluminium  oxide,  or  alumina,  occurs  in 
nature  as  colourless  crystalline  corundum ; and  tinted  with  various  metallic 
oxides  as  ruby,  sapphire,  amethyst,  emery,  etc.  AMmina  is  prepared  im  a 
white  powder  by  the  ignition  of  aluminium  hydroxide,  aluinimum  nitrate, 
or  ammonia  alum.  Alumina  fuses  at  about  2000°.  Alumina  is  prepared 
in  a crystalline  conchtion  by  strongly  heating  a mixture  of  alumimum 
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fluoride  and  boric  oxide  : 2AIF3  + 6^03  -^>20;.  + 2^ 


Artificial 

fXes\aTe'' bcTn'Ldrby  heltog  Mumini  with  "}f 

oxide.  Tlie  latter  acts  as  a flux  and  gradually  volatilizes  leaving  bemna 
the  crystalline  artificial  “gem.”  M^hen  alumina 

800°  an  exothermal  change  takes  place,  the  ^ L laXv 

wav  for  it  then  becomes  almost  insoluble  in  acids ; its  specific  gravRy 
risers  rapidly  from  2‘8  to  4'0  ; and  other  physical  properties  change  at  the 
same  time.^  The  change  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
allotropic  modification  of  alumina.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  effects 
of  high  temperatures  on  ferric,  chromic,  and  many  other  oxides  Wh^ 
heated  with  reducing  agents— potassium,  sodium,  calcium  carbide,  etc. 
InYna  rredueed  fo  the  metM.  Bauxite  is  used  in  the  ™fact-o  o 
the  so-called  “ bauxite  bricks,”  and  for  lining  the  bed  of  basic  opon  ^1x1^ 
furnaces.  Fused  bauxite  is  manufactured,  sold  as  alundum,  diaman 
tine,”  etc.,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  abrasive  materials. 


§ 7.  Gallium,  Indium,  and  Thallium. 

The  rare  metal  gallium,  Ga,  was  discovered  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran 
-in  1875  while  studying  a zinc  blende  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  named  after 
Gallia,  the  Latin  name  of  his  country.  Indium,  In,  is  another  ri^e  metal 
discovered  in  1863  by  T.  Reich  and  F.  Richter  in  a zme  ore  from  Freiberg 
Both  elements  were  discovered  by  the  spectroscope.  The  spark  spectrum  of 
gallium  contains  two  violet  lines,  and  indium  has  a characteristic  bright 
indigo-blue  line.  The  latter  element  was  named  from  its  prominent  indigo 
spectral  line.  Gallium  and  indium  metals  are  readily  attacked  by  water, 
although  indium  slowly  decomposes  water  at  ordinary  room  temperatures. 
Gallium  and  indium  are  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  whereas  aluminium  under 
the  same  conditions  appears  to  be  passive.  Gallium  and  indium  are  related 
to  aluminium  much  as  zinc  is  related  to  magnesium.  Aluminium,  galhuin, 
and  indium  form  oxides  R.,03.  The  hydroxides  R(OH)3  have  weak 
acidic  and  basic  properties.  All  three  elements  form  well-defined  iso- 
morphous  ammonia  alums.  Unlike  gallium  chloride,  GaCl3,  and  aluminium 
chloride,  AlCL,  indium  chloride,  InCl3,  can  be  obtained  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  aqueous  solution  at  100°  with  relatively  little  hydrolysis.  A 
three  elements  are  trivalent,  but  indium  also  forms  three  chlorides  : iiiLl, 

InCl.„  and  InCl3.  . i i • 

Thallium,  Tl,  was  discovered  by  W.  Crookes  in  1861  while  studying 
the  flue  dust  from  a sulphuric  acid  chamber  at  Tilkerorde  (Hartz  mountains). 
Thallium  occurs  associated  with  pyrites  in  zinc  ores,  and  in  the  mineral 
crooke-site,  a copper  selenide  containing  16  to  18  per  cent,  of  thallium, 
and  3 to  5 per  cent,  of  silver.  Thallium  was  discovered  by  the  spectro- 
scope. Its  spectrum  has  a characteristic  green  line— hence  its  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  (thallos),  a green  twig.  The  physical 

properties  of  the  metal  closely  resemble  lead,  and  its  conipounds  are 
related  to  aluminium,  gallium,  and  indium,  much  as  gold  is  related  to 
the  alkali  metals  ; and  mercury  to  zinc  and  cadmium.  Thallium  forms  a 
series  of  thallous  salts  similar  in  properties  to  mercurous  and  silver  salts. 
The  thallic  salts  are  not  very  stable,  and  they  behave  somewhat  like  the 
auric  salts. 
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§ 8,  The  Relationships  of  Boron -Aluminium  Family. 

Tlie  variations  in  the  physical  properties  of  tliese  five  elements  with 
increasing  atomic  weight  is  indicated  in  the  following  table  : 


Table  XLVI. — Properties  of  the  Boron-Aluminium  Family. 


Boron. 

Aluminium. 

Gallium. 

Indium. 

Thallium. 

Atomic  weight  . 

ll-O 

27-1 

69-9 

114-8 

204-0 

Specific  gravity 

2-46 

2-7 

6-9 

7-4 

11-8 

Atomic  volume 

4-6 

10-0 

11-8 

15-5 

17-3 

Melting  point  . 

over  2000° 

66-7° 

30° 

176° 

286° 

With  the  exception  of  boron  and  aluminium,  the  elements  of  this  series 
are  scarce  and  rare.  The  non-metallic  characters  predominate  in  boron. 
Boric  oxide  exhibits  very  feeble  basic  properties.  The  basic  properties 
of  the  elements  increase,  and  the  acidic  properties  decrease  with  increasing 
atomic  weights  until  thallium  is  reached.  The  trichloride,  TICI3,  for 
instance,  is  partially  hydrolysed  by  water.  When  thallium  is  trivalent,^ 
its  compounds  resemble  the  other  members  of  the  group  ; but  when 
univalent,  thallium  behaves  like  silver  and  the  alkali  metals.  Thalhum 
itself  resembles  lead. 

§ 9.  Scandium,  Yttrium,  Lanthanum,  and  Ytterbium. 

Scandium,  Sc.  Yttrium,  Y.  Lanthanum,  La.  (Neo)  Ytterbium,  Y'b. 
Atomic  weight  44’1  89’0  139'0  172  0 

The  four  rare  elements,  scandium,  yttrium,  lanthanum,  and  neo-ytter- 
bium, are  related  to  the  aluminium  family.  They  are  aU  triad  elements. 
Their  oxides  are  all  of  the  type  R2O3,  and  their  halogen  compounds: 
RCI3,  etc.  The  hydroxides  are  all  basic  and  insoluble  in 
p alkaline  hydroxides.  The  basicity  increases  in  passing  from 
I scandium  to  ytterbium.  vScandium,  for  example,  is  a very 
weak  base,  while  lanthanum  forms  the  hydroxide,  with  the 
^ \ evolution  of  heat,  by  the  direct  action  of  water  on  the  oxide. 

I Qa  All  the  elements  form  stable  carbonates  ; the  halides  are  non- 
Y I volatile,  and  are  but  slightly  hydrolysed  by  water.  They  form 
I Iji  double  sulphates — La.^f  80^)3. 3K2>SO^ — ivith  the  alkali  sulphates, 
X -1  but  these  compounds  are  not  alums.  A.  von  \\  elsbach  (1900) 
Yb  I and  G.  Urbain  (1907)  found  that  what  was  previously  considered 
T1  to  be  ytterbium  is  really  a mixture  of  two  elements— ytterbium 
proper  or  neo-ytterbium,  and  a new  element,  called  by 
Urbain,  lutecium.  Lutecium  has  an  atomic  weight  of  174.  The  relations 
between  these  elements  and  the  aluminium  family  are  often  emphasized 
by  the  scheme  shown  in  the  margin. 

Questions. 

1 What  weights  of  sodium,  zinc,  and  nbuninium  re^ectively  would  be 
quired  to  yield  168  litres  of  hydrogen  measured  at  N.  T.  P.  ? (Na  — 23  ; Zu 
66'4  ; A1  ■=  2T).-~Aberdeen  Univ. 
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Give  the  preparation  of  pure  aluminium  oxide  from  bauxite  and  wo^ 
out  (i  similar  method  for  preparing  potassium  chromate  from  chrome  iron  ore. 

Wri^ th^ffrmulai  of  the  chief  “ alums  ” known.  Point  out  their  characters 
ns  a class.  State  and  explain  the  principle  they  illustrate. — London  Univ. 

4.  Compare  the  oxides  of  chromium  with  those  of  iron,  of  sulphur,  and  of 
aluminium. — Massachusetts  Inst.  Technology,  ZJ.S.A.  *i,o 

6.  Mallet  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  alumimum  (1)  by 
hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda  on  the  metal,  when  6 2632  f^mns 
of  aluminium  gave  5'2662  grams  of  water  ; (2)  by  analysis  of  the  bromide,  vhe 
8-6492  grams  of  the  bromide  required  10-4897  ^ams  of  metallm  silver  for  pre- 
cipitation. Required  the  atomic  weight  from  (1)  and  (2)  (Ag  — 107  66  , 13i 
79-76:  0 = 15-96). — Science  and  Art  De-pt.  , . t „ „ui 

6.  Point  out  without  usmg  symbols  the  most  marked  features  of  resembla,nce 
and  of  difference  in  the  chemical  behaviour  of  the  metals  iron  and  aluminium 
and  of  their  compounds.— Camdridge  Senior  Locals. 

7.  At  180°  potash  alum  loses  43-67  per  cent,  of  Point  out  the  signi- 

ficance of  thw  fact  in  deciding  between  the  formulse  A1K(S04)2.1-Ho0,  and 

Al2Ko(S0A..24H20. — London  Univ.  „ u i •> 

8*  W'bat  is  the  composition  of  borax  and  to  what  class  of  salts  does  it  belong  . 
Mention  some  examples  of  other  salts  of  similar  composition.  What  is  the  action 
of  a solution  of  borax  on  litmus  ? — London  Univ. 

9.  Into  what  classes  can  the  following  oxides  be  placed  with  reference  to 
their  behaviour  towards  acids  and  bases — calcium  oxide,  alurninium  oxide, 
manganese  dioxide,  sulphur  trioxide,  nitrogen  peroxide  ? State  the  reasons  for 

your  classification. — London  Univ.  . i.  i 

10  What  is  an  alum  ? Give  the  formulse  (o)  ammoma  alum,  (o)  potash  alum, 
(c)  chrome  alum,  (d)  iron  alum.  Describe  tbe  preparation  of  a specimen  of  any 
one.  What  is  the  action  of  heat  on  (a)  1 — London  Univ.  . - - 

11.  What  metals  are  capable  of  yielding  alums,  and  what  do  you  mfer  from 
these  facts  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of  these  metals  ? — Board  of  Educ. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


The  Platinum  Metals 


§ I.  Review  of  the  Platinum  Metals. 


The  “ platinum  metals  ” include  platinum,  Pt ; iridium,  Ir  ; osmium,  Os  ; 
palladium,  Pd ; rhodium,  Rh  ; and  ruthenium,  Ru.  They  occur  m a 
metallic  condition  in  gravels  and  sands  associated  together  as  mixtures 
or  compounds  along  with  magnetite,  gold,  chromite,  etc.,  principally 
in  Ural  and  Caucasus  (Russia),  and  in  smaller  quantities  in  California, 
Sumatra,  New  Granada,  Brazil,  Australia,  etc.  The  platiniferous  sands 
and  gravels  are  washed  as  in  the  case  of  alluvial  gold.  “ Platinum  con- 
centrates ” consist  of  rounded  grains  or  flattened  scales  containmg 
approximately  the  folloiving  percentage  composition  : 

Platinum.  Iridium.  Rhodium.  Palladium.  Gold.  Copper.  Iron.  Osmiridium.  Sand. 

76-4  4-3  0-3  1-4  0'4  4T  1P7  0-5  14 

The  osmiridium  is  a native  metallic  alloy  containing  approximately  : 

Platinum.  Iridium.  Rhodium.  Osmium.  Ruthenium. 

10  1 52-5  1-5  27-2  5'9 


with  traces  of  palladium,  copper,  and  iron. 

The  metals  are  greyish-white  and  lustrous.  They  all  melt  at  a high 
temperature.  They  are  not  acted  on  by  air  or  oxypn  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. Osmium  alone  burns  when  strongly  heated,  forming  the 
tetroxide  OsO, ; the  others  are  scarcely  affected,  chemically,  at  any 
temperature.  Palladium  dissolves  in  hot  nitric  acid,  but  the  other  metals 
are  scarcely  affected  by  hot  acids.  Aqua  regia  attacks  osmium,  fuming 
osmium  tetroxide,  OsO, ; platinum  forms 

ruthenium  is  slowly  dissolved,  while  iridium  and  rhodium  are  not  «'PP^‘^°'^bly 

attacked.  The  metals  are  readily  redueed  from  their  „ 

fact  probably  accounts  for  their  occurrence  free  in  nature.  The  “otels  f 

natumlly  into  two  groups  with  nearly  equal  moleculai- weights.  T^e  ^ 

platinum  metals  inelude  ruthenium,  rhodium,  and 

platinum  metals  include  osmium,  indium,  and  platinum. 

related  ivith  silver,  and  platimim  with  gold,  as  indicated  in  Table  XLVli. 

ExLction  of  the  metals.-The  gold  can  be  removed  from  the 

platinum  concentrates  by  the  amalgamation  process.  °'^Yimete'd  bv 
platinum,  contaminated  more  or  less  other  metel.s,  wn^  extrac^ 

a smelting  process ; to-day,  a wet  process  is  used.  e ® mncen- 

are  a “ trade  secrej;.”  In  a general  way  it  may  be  said  that 
trates  are  digested  with  aqua  regia.  Tlie  insoluble  residue  contains  sand 
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and  osmiridium.  Osmium  and  ruthenium  form  volatile  oxygen  compounds 
whieh  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  solution  by  distillation.  When  the 
solution  of  crude  platinum  in  aqua  regia  is  treated  with  ammonium 
cliloride,  a precipitate  containing  platinum  and  iridium  cempounds  is 
obtained  from  wliich  the  metals  are  obtained  by  ignition.  Tuc  mother 
liquid  is  worked  over  for  palladium  and  rhodium.  Tuo  further  separa- 
tion of  the  platinum  metals  from  one  another  is  a difficult  and  laborious 
operation  because  the  properties  of  the  metals  are  so  much  alike ; and 
because  the  behaviour  of  the  salts  of  one  element  is  modified  by  the 
presence  of  others.  Thus,  iridium  does  not  dissolve  m aqua  regia,  but 
if  iridium  be  Jlloyed  with  platinum,  some  iridium  passes  into  solution 
when  the  alloy  is  chgested  in  aqua  regia. 


Tabi.e  XLVII.— Pkopekties  of  the  Platinum  Metals. 


Light. 

Heavy. 

Ru 

Rh 

Pd 

Ag 

Os 

Ir 

Pt 

Au 

Atomic  weight 
Specific  gravity  . 
Atomic  volume  . 
Melting  point 
Valency  .... 

101-7 

12-26 

b.2000“ 
3,  8 

103-0 
12-1 
8-6 
1650° 
2,  3,  4 

106-0 

11-9 

8-9 

1649-2° 

2,4 

107-88 
10-6 
10*1 
962° 
1,2,  3 

191-0 
22-47 
8-6 
2300° 
2,3, 4, 8 

193-0 
22-38 
8-6 
2000° 
2,  3,  4 

194-8 

21-46 

9-1 

1763-0° 

2,  i 

196-7 
19-31 
10-1 
1064° 
1,  3 

History. — There  is  supposed  to  be  a reference  to  platinum  in  Pliny 
under  the  name  “aluta.”  The  term  “platina  del  Pinto”  for  a white  metal 
resembling  silver,  has  been  for  a long  time  in  general  use  by  the  Spaniards 
in  South  America.  “Platina”  is  the  diminutive  form  of  the  Spanish 
■plata,  silver,  and  “ Pinto  ” has  reference  to  the  river  where  it  was  dis- 
covered- At  one  time  its  export  from  South  America  was  forbidden  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  who  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  to  prevent 
its  being  used  for  adulterating  gold.  In  1788,  the  Spanish  Government 
bought  it  for  about  8s.  per  lb.,  presumably  for  adulterating  gold.  It  is 
now  worth  over  £100  per  lb.  Platina  del  Pinto  attracted  the  attention 
of  Antonio  de  Ulloa  at  Choca  (Columbia)  in  1736.  It  was  brought  to 
Europe  in  1740,  and  R.  Watson  described  its  properties  in  1748.  It 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  time.  Before  1823,  most  of  the  platinum 
in  commerce  came  from  South  America.  Platinum  was  discovered  in  Ural 
in  1819,  and  in  1824  Russia  began  exporting  platinum ; since  that  time, 
most  of  the  platinum  of  commerce  has  come  from  that  source. 

Osmium  and  iridium  were  discovered  by  S.  Tennant,  1802  to  1803 ; 
rhodium  and  palladium  by  W.  H.  Wollaston,  1803  to  1804 ; and  ruthe- 
nium by  A.  Claus  in  1845.  All  these  metals  were  found  during  the  study 
of  native  platinum.  “ Osmium  ” is  named  from  the  Greek  oo-/x7j  (osme), 
a smell ; “ iridium  ” is  named  from  the  Greek  ipis  (iris),  a rainbow,  from 
the  varying  tint  of  its  salts  ; “ rhodium  ” is  named  from  the  Greek  l>6hov 
(rodon),  a rose,  from  the  rose-red  colour  of  its  salts ; “ palladium  ” is 
named  after  the  planet  Pallas,  discovered  the  same  year  as  palladium, 
1802  ; “ ruthenium  ” is  named  after  rulhen,  for  Russia. 
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§ 2.  The  Chlorides  and  their  Complex  Acids. 

Platinum  tetrachloride,  PCI, .-Platinum  dissolves  in  aqua  regia. 

If  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  gently  heated, 
a solution  of  the  residue  in  hot  water  deposits  reddish-broAvn  crystals 
of  PtCl,.5H,>0  on  cooling.  The  anhydrous  chloride,  PtCl^,  can  be  made 
bv  drying  the  crystals  over  sulphuric  acid  and  wanning  them  m a current 
of  chloriM.  The  tetracldoride  decomposes  into  the  metal  and  chlorine 
at  about  ^90°.  Chlorides  of  all  six  platinum  metals  of  the  type  PtCl^ 
are  known.  Palladium  tetrachloride  is  not  kno^vn  in  ^ free  state,  but 
double  chlorides  with  potassium,  etc.,  are  known. 

Chloroplatinates.— If  platinum  chloride  be  crystallized  from  a solution 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  if  an  aqua  regia  solution  of  the 
metal  be  evaporated  a number  of  times  ivith  an  excess  of  hydrochlonc 
acid  to  drive  off  the  nitric  acid,  reddish-brown  deliquescent  crystals  of 
the  complex  acid  H.,PtCl6.6H.p  are  formed.  This 
» platinum  chloride  ” of  commerce— is  really  hydrochloroplatmic  acid. 
The  acid  is  dibasic,  and  it  forms  a characteristic  serms  of  complex  salts- 
the  chloroplatinates.  Potassium  chloroplatinate,  K2PtCl6,  f®’’  ’ 

is  a yellow  crystalline  precipitate  made  by  adding  the  acid  to  a solution 
of  potessium  chloride.  While  the  solubUities  of  the  normal  alkali  olilpndas 
in  Lter  increase  in  passing  from  lithium  to  caesium,  the  chloroplatinates 
decrease  in  solubility  in  passing  from  lithium  to  cesium.  For  instance, 
100  c.c.  of  water  at  10°  dissolves,  in  grams  : 

K„PtCl„  RbjPtCle  Cs2PtCl6 

b-90  0T6  005 

The  solubility  of  ammonium  chloroplatinate,  (NHJaPtClo,  is  0'6  at  10  , 
and  it  thus  cLes  between  potassium  whfie 

fact  that  the  sodium  salt  is  fairly  soluble  m 80 
the  potassium  salt  is  almost  insoluble  enables  a fixture  of 
platinates  of  sodium  and  potassium  to  be  ^ 

Lit  behaves  like  the  potassium  salt.  During  the  deposited  ol 

salts — silver  nitrate,  potassium  chloride,  etc.  the  metal  p 
the  cathode;  with  the  chloroplatinates  platinum  is  dep^^^^^ 
anode  Aeain,  silver  nitrate  precipitates  Ag2PtClB,  not  -^8 

“2g  that  “ptc.  s 

that  the  solution  of  the  acid  furnishes  the  ions  later 

lysis.  The  constitution  of  the  chloroplatinates  wll  be 
^ Platinum  dichloride,  PtCl2.-If 

between  250°  and  300°,  it  furnishes  grey  granular  PO'«ier  of  p 
dichloride,  PtCla- insoluble  in  water;  formed 

posea  into  platinum  and  chlorine  g— V St 
when  platinum  is  heated  to  about  582  m g „ • iodide, 

of  the  platinum  series  form  salts  of  the  type  n-  , iodide 

Pdl„  is  precipitated  as  a black  insoluble  powder  when 
is  added  to  solutions  of  palladious  chloride.  This  reaction  is  ^se  s 
for  the  separation  of  iodine  from  the  other  halogens,  since  ^1^® °oL 

salts  of  palladium  are  soluble.  Carbon  monoxide  unites 

chloride  forming  carbonyl  platinous  chlorides,  CO.PtCl, , 2CO.PtU , 
3C0.2PtCL. 


Li2PtCl{] 
Very  soluble 


NajPtClo 

1T5 
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Chloroplatinites. — When  platinum  dichloride  is  digested  wth  hydro- 
chloric acid,  rt  furnishes  a reddish-brown  solution  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  hydrochloroplatinous  acid,  H^PtCI^.  The  acid  has  not  been 
isolated,  but  the  salts — chloroplatinites — are  formed  by  treating  the  solu- 
tion with,  say,  potassium  chloride.  Potassium  chloroplatinite,  K-^PtCl^, 
forms  rose-red  crystals.  The  same  salt  is  formed  by  reducing  potassium 
chloroplatinate  with  moist  cuprous  chloride,  CuCl.  Potassium  chloro- 
platinite is  used  in  platinum  printing  in  photography.  This  chloride 
is  reduced  to  metallic  platinum  by  ferrous  oxalate.  Palladium  forms  a 
similar  series  of  chloropalladites. 

Platinum-ammonia  compounds. — The  platinum  metals  behave  in  a 
peculiar  manner  with  ammonia.  Thus,  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  platinum  tetrachloride,  PtCl^,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a green 
precipitate  is  formed.  If  the  mixture  be  boiled,  a green  insoluble  compound 
PtCL.4NH3  + H2O,  called  Magnus’  green  salt,  is  formed  and  Ptao.2NH3 
remains  in  solution.  If  the  precipitate  be  heated  to  250°,  a yellow  crystal- 
line substance  sparingly  soluble  in  water  is  formed,  PtCl2.2NH3.  Both 
compounds  can  be  oxidized  with  chlorine  to  PtCl4.2NH3.  These  two 
compounds  may  be  taken  to  represent  two  well  defined  series  of  platinum 
ammonia  compounds.  One  series  is  derived  from  PtCl^  and  the  other 
from  PtCl4.  These  wll  be  discussed  very  shortly. 

§ 3.  The  Oxides  and  Hydroxides. 

When  a solution  of  potassium  chloroplatinite  or  of  platinous  chloride 
is  treated  with  an  alkaline  hydroxide,  platinous  hydroxide,  Pt(OH)2, 
is  precipitated  as  a black  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  the  haloid  acids 
hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids — and  in  sulphurous  acid,  but  not 
in  the  other  oxy-acids,  and  thus  forms  the  corresponding  platinous  salts. 
The  hydroxide  is  decomposed  into  the  metal  and  platinum  dioxide, 
Pt02,  by  boiling  alkaline  hydroxides : 2Pt(OH)2  = Pt02  + Pt  -f-  2H.2O. 
When  gently  ignited,  platinous  hydroxide  forms  the  corresponding 
platinous  oxide,  PtO,  as  a dark  powder  insoluble  in  water  and  in  most 
acids.  It  is  doubtful  if  IrO  has  been  made. 

When  a boiling  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  a solution 
of  platinum  tetrachloride,  and  the  precipitated  platinic  hydroxide, 
Pt(OH)4,  is  washed  with  acetic  acid  to  remove  the  potash,  a yellowish 
powder  is  obtained  which  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  platinic  salts,  and  in 
bases  forming  a series  of  salts  called  the  platinates.  For  instance,  with 
sodium  hydroxide,  yellow  crystals  of  sodium  platinate,  Na2O.8PtO2.6H2O, 
are  obtained.  Hence  platinic  hydroxide  is  an  acidic  and  a basic  compound. 
Platinic  hydroxide,  Pt(OH)4,  is  a type  of  similar  compounds  formed  by 
the  whole  six  of  the  platinum  metals.  The  hydroxides  when  heated  form 
dark  grey  powders  of  the  dioxide — e.g.  PtO.j,  Ir02,  etc. 

Ruthenium,  osmium,  iridium,  and  rhodium  form  sesquioxides  : RU2O3 ; 
O82O3;  Ir203;  Rh203.  Ruthenium  and  osmium  form  compounds  correspond- 
ing with  the  trioxides  RuOg  and  OSO3.  A more  or  less  impure  Ir03  has  been 
made.  Thus,  potassium  ruthenate,  K2RUO4 ; and  potassium  perruthenate, 
KRUO4,  call  to  mind  potassium  manganate  and  permanganate.  Ruthenium 
and  osmium  also  form  tetroxides  of  the  type  RUO4  and  OSO4  respectively. 
These  compounds  represent  the  highest  known  state  of  oxidation  of  any 
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single  metal.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  state  of  oxidation  occurs 
with  perchloric  and  permanganic  acids.  The  tetroxidcs  dissolve  in  water 
but  the  solutions  arc  not  acid  ; (1)  they  arc  neutral  to  litmus ; (2)  do  not 
decompose  carbonates ; and  (3)  form  crystalline  salts.  The  acids  show 
no  signs  of  hydrolysis.  The  term  “ osmic  acid  ” for  osmium  tetroxide 
is  thus  a misnomer.  Both  tetroxides,  RuO^  and  OsO^,  melt  at  a low 
temperature,  about  +40°,  and  boil  at  about  100°  giving  irritatmg  vapours. 
Osmium  tetroxide  vapours  are  very  poisonous,  and  seriously  injure  the 
eyes.  They  decompose  on  further  heating  into  the  dioxide  and  oxygen. 
The  solutions  are  reduced  by  organic  matters  and  the  finely  divided  metal 
is  precipitated. 


§ 4.  The  Properties  and  Uses  of  Platinum. 

Platinum  is  a greyish  white  metal  with  a brilliant  lustre.  It  is  harder 
than  copper,  silver,  or  gold.  It  is  ductile  and  malleable,  and  usually  comes 
on  the  market  in  the  form  of  foil  or  ^vire.  Platinum  has  also  the  valuable 
quality  that  it  softens  like  iron  before  meltmg,  so  that  like  iron  it  can 
be  welded.  Platinum  melts  between  1750°  and  175o  ; and  boils  at 
about  2450°.  Platinum  and  rhodium  do  not  volatilize  appreciably 
at  900°,  but  at  1300°  volatUization  can  be  detected.  Appreciable 
quantities  of  the  metals  palladium,  iridium,  and  ruthenium  volatilize  at 
900°  and  at  1300°  the  effect  is  very  marked.  Indium  is  readily  oxidized 
to  a volatile  sesquioxide  when  heated  just  below  lOW  ; 
ful  if  platinum  is  oxidized  below  1300°.  Molten  platinum,  “dten 
silver,  absorbs  oxygen  which  is  given  off  as  the  molten  metal  cook, 
hence  it  is  liable  to  “ spitting.”  Platinum  is  not  attacked 
fluoric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acij.  It  is  re^  y 
by  aqua  regia  and  by  solutions  containing  chlorine  see  Gold.  "ben 
isllloyed  ^th  ailver,  copper  lead,  zme,  « a»«ked  »d 

partly  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  probably  forming  „ 

The  high  fusing  temperature,  and  the  fact  that  platinum  is  n 
by  afr  and  stron|  acids  enables  it  to  be  used  in  the  majuf^ 
apparatus-dishes,  crucibles,  stills,  etc.-for 

which  could  not  be  readily  performed  ^ lead 

available  metals.  The  unfortunate  steady 

to  the  use  of  gold  crucibles  for  many  purposes.  The  analysis  of  many 
minerals  could" not  be  so  readily  conducted  as 

for  the  valuable  qualities  of  platinum  Platinum  is  attacked  ^Ibaliej 

nitrates,  cyanides,  and  phosphates  under  ^e^emg  conditions^ 

phorus  it  forms  platinum  phosphide  ; with 

ks ; with  sulphur  and  dry  alkali,  platinum  bisulphide 

arsenic,  platinum  arsenide,  Pt,As3.  An  arsenide  ^ 

associated  with  nickel  sulphide  occurs  Sudbury  (Ontariob  Kat^^^^^^^ 

also  alloys  directly  with  metals  like  lead,  silver,  etc.,  but  not  memiry 

Hence  platinum  crucibles  must  not  be  heated  with  ^bese  metals 

alloys  with  platinum  forming  a brittle  pla  mum  carbide,  and  hence 

platinum  crucibles  must  not  be  heated  m smoky  flame. 

Platinum  has  nearly  the  same  coefficient  of  expansion  g , 
platinum  tvites  can  bn  fu«d  in  glans  »o  to 

Platinum  is  also  a good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  large  quantities  aie 
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used  in  the  electric  light  industry.  Short  pieces  of  platinum  wire  are  fused 
into  the  glass  at  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  connected  with  the  filament 
inside.  The  bulb  is  then  exhausted  and  sealed.  The  platinum  wires  out- 
side are  then  put  in  communication  with  the  wire  carrying  the  current. 
The  filament  is  thus  heated  under  reduced  pressure  to  form  the  incan- 
descent electric  light.”  Platinum  is  used  in  dentistry,  photography,  in 
jewellery,  and  in  making  scientific  and  surgical  instruments,  etc. 

Platinum-iridium  alloys  are  hard  and  elastic ; malleable  and  ductile ; and 
less  fusible  than  platinum.  If  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  iridium  be  present, 
the  alloys  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  work.  *An  alloy  of  10  per  cent,  iridium 
and  90  per  cent,  platinum  was  chosen  by  the  International  Committee  on 
Weights  and  Measures  for  preserving  the  standards  of  length  and  weight. 
Platinum-iridium  wre  -with  platinum  Avire  are  used  as  thermocouples  for 
temperatures  up  to  1000°  ; and  platinum-rhodium  wires  are  used  ^vlth 
platinum  in  a similar  way  for  temperatures  up  to  1400  . Cornmercial 
platinum  has  2 per  cent,  of  iridium,  and  it  appears  to  gradually  lose  this 
constituent  when  heated  to  a high  temperature.  The  result  is  that 
platinum  crucibles  made  from  commercial  platinum  lose  in  weight  every 
time  they  are  heated  for  some  time  in  the  gas  blowpipe.  This  is  a source 
of  annoyance.  The  high  fusing  temperature  of  osmium  has  led  to  its 
use  for  the  manufacture  of  filaments  for  incandescent  electric  lamps— 
“ osmium  lamps.”  An  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium  is  used  for  tipping 
gold  nibs  on  account  of  its  hardness.  The  alloy  is  called  iridosmine  ov 
osmiridium.  Palladium  is  used  for  absorbing  hydrogen,  for  the  detection 
of  carbon  monoxide,  and  for  the  separation  of  iodine  as  indented  above. 
Osmium  is  used  for  staining  and  hardening  organic  tissues  in  histology. 

Wlien  platinum  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  the  tetra-chloride  by 
reducing  agents,  a velvet  black  powder  called  platinum  black  is  obtained  ; 
when  ammonium  chloroplatinate  is  calcined,  the  metal  remains  behind 
as  a spongy  mass  called  spongy  platinum  j and  if  asbestos  be  soaked  in 
a solution  of  platinum  chloride  and  ignited,  the  asbestos  permeated  vdth 
platinum  is  called  platinized  asbestos.  Platinum  sponge,  platinum 
black,  and  platinized  asbestos  absorb  large  quantities  of  oxygen  gas,  and 
they  can  then  be  used  as  oxidizing  agents.  Platinum  black  can  absorb 
100  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  and  110  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen. 
Palladium  black  absorbs  over  600  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  This 
property  of  occluding  gases  is  shown  in  a less  marked  degree  by  iron, 
nickel,  and  cobalt,  as  well  as  by  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  Spongy  platinum 
will  cause  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  unite  with  explosion ; 
spongy  palladium  without  explosion.  A jet  of  hydrogen  directed  on  to 
finely  divided  platinum  will  cause  the  platinum  to  glow  and  finally  ignite 
the  jet  of  gas.  Alcohol  dropped  on  to  iridium  black  takes  fire.  Similarly 
coal  gas  can  be  ignited,  and  this  property  is  utilized  in  making  the  so-called 
“ self-lighting  Bunsen’s  burners.”  The  catalytic  properties  of  the  finely 
divided  platinum  metals  are  used  in  some  industries  for  promoting  chemical 
changes,  e.g.  the  contact  process  for  sulphuric  acid. 

§ 5.  Werner’s  Views  on  Valency,  and  on  the  Constitution  of 
Molecular  Compounds. 

The  attempt  to  distinguish  molecular  from  atomic  compounds,  by 
structural  formulae  based  upon  ordinary  valencies  deduced  from  the 
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manifestations  of  the  simple  “ atomic  compounds  ” discussed  in  previous 
chapters,  has  not  been  successful.  Some  of  the  elements  involved  m the 
formation  of  the  molecular  compounds  mamfest  higher  valencies  ^an  the 
numbers  deduced  from  the  simpler,  more  numerous,  and  more  stable  com- 
pounds. A.  Werner’s  hypothesis— 1893  et  seg.— seems  to  give  a clearer 
insight  into  the  constitution  of  double  salts,  complex  salts,  crystalline 
hydrates,  etc.,  than  any  yet  propounded.  Although  it  is  certain  that 
Werner’s  hypothesis  has  not  assumed  its  final  form,  yet  it  promises  to 
banish  the  conception  of  molecular  compounds  as  somethmg  specihcally 
distinct  from  atomic  compounds. 

Residual  Affinity.— According  to  Werner,  when  the  ^mbining  capacity 
of  an  atom,  as  defined  by  the  theory  of  valency,  is  exhausted,  the  atoms 
still  possess  a “ particular  kind  of  affinity,”  which  enables  them  to  form 
molecular  complexes,  corresponding  with  Berzelius  compounds  of 
higher  orders,”  p.  306.  In  other  words,  simple  or  primary  molecules 
may  possess  a residual  affinity  which  enables  them  to  unite  togeth^ 
and  form  more  complex  stable  compounds.  Thus,  the  sulphur  atom 

in  sulphur  trioxide;  the  oxygen  atom  m ^ “ 

hvdrogen  chloride;  the  nitrogen  atom  in  ammoma ; the  gold  atom  in 
auric  chloride ; the  platinum  atom  in  platmic  chloride,  eta,  all  possess 
Sual  affinity  which  permits  these  molecules  to  unite  additively  with 
one  another.  Residual  affinity  appears  to  play  a role  similar  to  ordinaiy 
chemical  affinity  but  the  new  manifestations  of  valency  differ  from  th 
mSstatoons  S ordinary  valency  in  that  they  bind  entirely  ^erent 
residual  affi'nity  does  not  lead  to  the  --bmah^^^ 
of  univalent  radicles  as  defined  by  the  doctrine  of  valency  Tffis 
doe.  not  mean  that  the  mode  of  notion  of  f 

M reprenent.  tho*  mnnife.tntio„. 
valent.^. ■"««>'  fr  Tbl. 

:rprs  sTo'tr 

represent,  the  lomteSeot  of  ‘“r’^'S^.^rfination  numte  of  an 

is  called  the  co-ordination  nunu  . radicles  or  molecular 

atom  is  the  di'reCly  finked 

groups-mdependent  number  of  an  atom  can  be 

with  a central  atom.  ...Viipi,  the  maximum  number  of  atoms, 

determined  from  compounds  in  which 
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radicles,  or  molecular  groups,  linked  with  a central  atom,  are  known.  The 
co-ordination  number  of  most  atoms,  curiously  enough,  is  six  ; in  a fcAV 
cases  it  is  four  ; and  until  molybdenum  and  the  addition  products  of  the 
chlorides  of  the  alkahne  earths,  the  co-ordination  number  appears  to  be 
eight.  The  fact  that  the  co-ordination  number  for  so  maiy  elements  is 
six,  and  is  generally  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  co-ordinated  groups, 
has  made  Werner  suggest  that  the  number  is  decided  by  space  rather  than 
affinity  and  that  six  is  usually  the  maximum  number  which  can  be  fitted 
about  the  central  atom.  Consequently  the  co-ordination  number  repre- 
sents a property  of  the  atom  which  enables  the  constitution  of  “ molecular 
compounds  ” to  be  referred  back  to  actual  hnkings  between  definite  atoms. 
A molecular  compound  is  primarily  formed  through  the  agency  of  secondary 
valencies ; and,  just  as  primary  valencies  determine  the  number  of 
univalent  atoms  or  their  equivalent  which  can  be  linked  to  a central  atom, 
so  secondary  valencies  determine  the  number  of  molecules  which  can 
be  attached  to  the  central  atom.  The  secondary  valency  is  often  active 
only  towards  definite  molecular  complexes,  and  hence  the  formation  of 
additive  compounds  with,  other  molecular  complexes  does  not  occur. 
Accordingly,  the  number  of  secondary  valencies  which  are  active  towards 
different  molecules  is  not  always  the  same.  To  illustrate  by  example. 

Ammonium  chloride. — When  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  distinc- 
tion between  primary  and  secondary  valencies,  Werner  recommends  using 
a continuous  line  for  the  former,  and  a dotted  line  for  the  latter.  The 
nitrogen  atom  of  ammonia,  NH3,  has  an  unsaturated  secondary  valency, 
and  the  hydrogen  or  chlorine  atom  in  hydrogen  chloride,  HCl,  has 
likewise  an  unsaturated  secondary  valency.  The  formation  of  ammonium 
chloride  is  therefore  illustrated  by  the  scheme  : H3N  -f  HCl  = H3N...HCI. 
The  dotted  line  represents  the  auxiliary  valency  joining  the  hydrogen 
atom  of  HCl  with  the  nitrogen  atom  of  NH3.  The  co-orffination 
number  of  the  nitrogen  atom  is  here  4.  It  is  not  likely  that  one  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms  in  ammonium  chloride  is  “ linked  with  a greater 
amount  of  affinity  than  the  other  three,”  and  very  probably,  there  is  a 
state  of  equilibrium  in  which  the  affinity  is  distributed  over  all  the 
hydrogen  atoms,  and  a complex  radicle  is  formed  in  which  each  of  “ the 
four  atoms  of  hydi’ogen  is  united  to  the  nitrogen  atom  by  the  same  amount 
of  affinity.”  Hence  Werner  writes  the  structural  formula  of  ammonium 
chloride : 


The  practice  of  assuming  an  increased  valency  for  nitrogen  when  ammonia 
unites  mth  hydrogen  chloride,  says  Werner,  if  consistently  carried  out, 
would  make  antimony  tervalent  in  antimony  trichloride,  and  quinque- 
valeni  in  SbClj.KCl,  etc.  Bivalent,  Fe,  in  ferrous  cyanide,  FeCy2,  would 
become  decivalent  in  potassium  ferrocyanide,  K^FeCyg. 

Sulphuric  acid. — The  formation  of  sulphuric  and  chlorosulphuric 
acids  by  the  union  of  sulphur  trioxide  wth  water  and  hydrogen  chloride 
respectively  is  brought  about  by  the  secondary  valencies  as  inchcated  in 
the  schemes  : O3S  + OH.^  = O3S...OH3 ; and  O3S  + CIH  = O3S...CIH. 
When  one  of  the  reacting  molecules  contains  double-linked  atoms,  the 
secondary  valencies  may  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
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thA  new  molecule,  and  the  atoms  of  the  addition  prodxictmay  be  rearranged. 
For  example,  this  is  the  case  with  sulphur  tnoxide.  Thus : 


. O^o/OH. 
0=S...OH2  passes  into  q>S<qjj: 

0^ 


0 


and  0=S...C1H  into  R>S< 


0. 


O 


0^ 


,0H 

•'Cl 


The  change  in  the  type  of  the  compound  is  due  to  an  intramolecular 
rearrangement,  but  such  a change  may  not  occur  if  the  secondary  valency 

is  sufficiently  strong  and  the  addition  product  18  stable. 

Platinum-ammines.-What  has  been  suggested 

applicable  with  the  analogous  reactions  : Cl4Pt  + 2NM3  - Olit  t-.-UN  tiala « 
and  Cl4Pt  + 2KC1  = Cl4Pt...(ClK)2.  Werner  represents  the  two  latter 
compounds  by  the  formulae  : 

[Pt(NH3)2Cl4]  [PtCl«lK2 

All  four  chlorine  atoms  can  be  removed  from  the  first  compound  '^tlmut 
disturbing  the  ammonia  molecules,  and  consequently  the  chlorine  at  _ 
do  not  act  as  intermediate  links  binding  the  NH,  molecules  to  the 
Xtinum,  as  they  would  in,  say,  Cl2Pt(Cl.NH3)2.  It  is  therefore  inferred 
that  the  NH,  iecules  are  directly  attached  to  the  platinum  atom 
Aeain  no  difference  has  been  detected  in  the  chemical  behaviour  of  the 
fom  chlorine  atoms.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  two  ammonia 
molecules  were  intermediate  links  between  two  of  the 
the  central  atom  of  platinum,  as  would  be  the  case  in,  say 
Hence,  in  all  probability,  the  six  groups  are  all  attached  directly  to  the 

platinum.  Consequently,  Werner  writes  : 

Cl 

Cl^pt/NH, 

C1>^^<NH3 
Cl 

The  latter  formula  has  been  established  in  a similar  manner  to  the  former 
A study  of  the  platinum- ammines  shows  that  they  can  be 
two  wSefined  serie..  One  eerie.  » /'f 
PtCL  ; and  the  other  from  platinous  chloride,  PtC  2- 

numter  of  the  former  is  six;  and  of  the  latter,  four.  Thus. 

1.  Platinum-ammines  derived  from  pkUinous 

, . 1 1 . . . rPt(N-H3)4jOl2. 

1.  Tetrammineplatinous  chlorine  • • ♦ • ^▼^.ixvTT  \ nnoi 

2 Chlorotriammineplatiuous  chloride  . • 

3!  Dichlorodiammineplatinum  (two  isomers) 

4.  Potassium  brichloroammineplatimte  . 

e!  Potassium  tetrachloroplatinite  ... 

2.  Platinum-ammines  derived  from  platinic 

1.  Hexammineplatinic  chloride  

2.  Chloropentammineplatinic  chloricle rptiNHal^CblClj. 

3.  Dichlorotetrammineplatmic  chlonde ^ [PtlNHalaCblCI. 

4.  Trichlorotriammineplatinic  chlonde  • • ' ' [PtlNHjljCl,]. 

6.  Tetrachlorodiammmeplatmum  (two  isomers)  . rpt(NH3)Cl5]K. 

6.  Potassium  pentachloroammineplatinate  . . • • [^ptCl^JK;. 

7.  Potassium  hexachloroplatmate  . • • • • renresented 

The  simple  or  compound  radicles  the^centraf  atom  of 

within  the  square  brackets,  are  direct  y reactions  as  if  it  were 

platinum.  The  complex  takes  part  m be  sue 

one  individual  radicle.  The  basic  animonm  ^S04,  etc. — ^until 

ccssively  replaced  by  acidic  radicles  Cl,  , v 3> 


Cl\  /CIH 
C1>P^<C1H 
Cl- 


[Pt(NH3)3Cl]Cl. 

[Pt(NH3)3CU]. 

[Pt(NH3)Cl3]K- 

[PtCblKs. 
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the  complex  becomes  acidic  instead  ot  basic  and  the  platinic  ammine 
complexes  finally  pass  from  electro- negative  (basic)  radicles  to  electro- 
positive (acidic)  radicles.  Potassium  chloroplatinato  is  the  limit  of  the 
platinic  ammines  and  potassium  cliloroplatinite  is  the  limit  of  the  platinous 
ammines.  It  will  be  obvious  that  an  enormous  number  of  derivatives 
are  conceivable. 


Nomenclature  of  the  metal  ammines.— Werner  s system  of  naming  the  metal- 
ammonia  compounds  has  been  almost  universally  adopted.  The  constituents 
of  the  complex  are  taken  first ; and  of  these,  the  acid  radicles  with  the  suffix  o 
come  first ; then  follow  any  groups  which  behave  hke  ammonia,  e.^  HjO  is 
called  “ aquo  ” ; NOj,  “ nitrito  ” or  “ nitro  ” ; NO,.  mtrato  ^ COj,  car- 
bonate ” : SO3,  “ sulphite  ” ; etc.  And  lastly,  preceding  the  metal  iteelf,  the 
ammonia  molecules  are  designated  “ ammines,”  and  spelt  with  a double  m to 
distinguish  the  word  from  the  amines  ” or  substituted  ammomas.  Ihe 
fixes  di,  tri,  . . . indicate  the  number  of  each.  The  whole  is  written  as  one  word. 
Examples  appear  in  tlie  above  list. 

The  valency  of  the  metal  ammines.— The  valency  of  the  complex 
is  numerically  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  valency  of  the 
central  atom  and  the  number  of  negative  (acidic)  elements  or  groups 
attached  to  the  metal.  Thus,  the  normal  valency  of  platinum  in  the 
first  of  the  above  series  is  4,  hence  the  valency  of  [Pt(NH3)gCl],  tvith 


PtClo  ammines. 


PtCh  ammines. 


Fios.  225  and  226.— The  Electrical  Conductivities  of  the  Platinum-ammine 
Derivatives.  (The  abscisste  refer  to  the  numbers  in  the  above  tables.) 


one  negative  (acidic)  group  “ Cl,”  will  be  3 ; this  means  that  the  complex 
in  question  acts  as  a tervalent  electropositive  (basic)  radicle  ; and  it  can 
unite  with  three  univalent  electro-negative  (acidic)  radicles.  The  valency 
of  [Pt(NH.j)Cl5]  with  five  negative  (acidic)  groups,  “ Cl,”  will  be  — 1. 
This  means  that  the  complex  under  consideration  will  act  as  a univalent 
electro-negative  (acidic)  radicle,  and  it  can  accordingly  unite  \vith  one 
electropositive  (basic)  radicle  like  potassium,  sodium,  etc.  If  the  valency 
of  the  acidic  radicles  in  the  complex  are  numerically  equal  to  the  normal 
valency  of  the  central  atom,  the  complex  will  be  nullvalent.  This  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  the  complex  [Pt(NH3)2Cl4]. 

Properties  of  the  metal  ammines. — The  nullvalent  ammine  bases 
are  non-electrolytes,  they  do  not  conduct  electricity.  In  the  other  ammine 
bases  the  complex  forms  one  ion  which  is  either  electropositive  (basic), 
and  therefore  a cation,  or  else  electronegative  (acidic),  and  therefore  an 
anion.  During  electrolysis,  the  components  of  the  complex  are  not  dis- 
turbed. The  molecular  conductivities  of  the  ammine  derivatives  of  PtCl.^ 
at  1000  litres  dilution  are  indicated  in  Fig.  225  ; the  conductivities  of  the 
derivatives  of  PtCl4  are  indicated  in  Fig.  226  ; the  second  derivative. 
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[Pt(NH3)5Cl]Cl3,  is 


not  kno-wn.  The  electrical  conductivities  of  these 
compoiS  ■'correspond  with  the  “ions”  obtained  on  electrolysis,  as 
indicated  by  Werner’s  formulae  in  the  above  tables. 

The  analytical  reactions  of  each  base  are  characteristic  of  the  complex 
as  a whole,  and  of  the  radicles  associated  wth  the  complex— indicated 
outside  the  square  brackets  in  the  above  formulae.  Thus,  \vith  the  cobalt 
ammines,  cobalt  tervalent,  all  the  bromine  in  [Co(NH3)6]Br3  is  precipitated 
bv  silver  nitrate  ; in  [Co(NH3)5Br]Br3  only  two-thirds  of  the  total  bromine 
is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate  ; and  in  [Co(NH3)4Br.,]Br,  only  one-third- 
of  the  total  bromine  is  precipitated ; and  in  [Co(NH3)Br3]  none  of  the 
bromine  is  precipitated. 

Isomerism  of  the  ammines.— The  phenomenon  of  isomerism  occurs 
wth  some  of  the  ammines.  Thus,  croceo-cobaltic  chloride  and  flav^- 
cobaltic  chlorides  have  the  same  ultimate  composition,  [Co(JNH3)4fJNU2)2j^n 
One  forms  golden-yellow  solutions— Jlaviis  (golden-yellow),  and  the  other 
saffron -colon red  solutions — KpdKos  (crocos),  saffron.  Similarly,  there  are 
two  isomers  of  dichlorodiammineplatinum  and  two  isomers  of  tetrachloro- 
diammineplatinum.  In  the  former,  [Cl2Pt(NH3)2],  the  four  radicles  are 
attached  to  the  central  atom  of  platinum  in  pairs.  If  the  four  groups 
were  attached  in  space,  say  at  the  angular  points  of  a regular  tetrahedron, 
isomerism  could  hardly  be  expected  because  the  four  groups  could  bo 
interchanged  without  altering  their  relations  one  ^vlth  another  Hence 
it  is  inferred  that  the  groups  are  arranged  about  the  central  atom  of 
platinum  in  one  plane.  The  resulting  isomerism  can  be  graphically 

illustrated  by  the  schemes  : 

Cl  NH3  NH,  Cl 


Cl  . . NH3 

Cia -position. 

Or  by  the  more  usual  type  of  formulae  : 
CL  p,^NH3 
Ci>^t^NH3 
Cis-position. 


Cl  . NH3 

Trans-position. 


NH, 


Trans-position. 


The  two  isomers  of  [Pt(NH3)2Cl4]  can  be  represented  by ; 


Cl 


Cl 


for  the  group  CH2CIJ. 
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The  isomerism  of  other  ammines  can  be  illustrated  in  a similar  manner. 
If  the  corners  of  the  octahedi-al  figure  be  always  numbered  1 to  6 as  shown 
in  the  diagram,  the  relative  positions  of  the  acidie  or  basic  radicles  can 
be  indicated  by  numbers.  Assuming  that  the  diagrams  correctly  repre- 
sent the  relative  positions  of  the  radicles,  the  cis-compound  is  called  the 
2.3-tetrachlorodiammineplatinum,  and  the  trans-compound  the  2.4-tetra- 
chlorodiammineplatinum. 

Cobalt-ammines. — Tervalent  cobalt  forms  an  important  series  of 
ammines.  The  so-called  luteo-cobaltic  chloride  [Co(NHj)g]CU  is  a hexam- 
minecobaltic  chloride,  and  it  is  formed  in  reddish-yellow  prisms  (luteus 
yellow),  when  a solution  of  cobaltous  cliloride  containing  ammonium 
chloride  and  ammonia  is  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air,  or 
bromine,  lead  peroxide,  etc.  If  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cobaltous 
chloride  be  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air,  roseo-cobaltic  chloride, 
or  aquopentamminecobaltic  chloride,  [Co(NH3)5HoO]Cl3,  is  formed ; if 
this  solution  bo  wanned,  purpureocobaltic  chloride  or  chloropentammine- 
cobaltic  chloride,  [Co(NH3)5Cl]Cl2,  is  formed ; and  when  this  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  croceocobaltic  chloride  or  nitritopentammine- 
cobaltic  chl6ride,  [Co(NH3)5N02]Cl2,  is  formed.  The  ammoniacal  cobaltic 
compounds  can  be  referred  to  one  of  the  following  seven  series.  Let  A 
represent  NH3,  H2O,  etc.  ; R represent  the  halogens,  NO2,  NO3,  CO3, 
Cy,  etc. ; and  M a basic  radicle  univalent — K,  Na,  etc. 


Table  XLVIII. — Cobaltammines. 


Type. 

Example — Werner’s 
systematic  name. 

Formula. 

Old  name. 

I. 

[CoAgjRs 

Hexamminecobaltic 

chloride 

[Co(NH3)«]Cl3 

Luteocobaltic 

chloride. 

II. 

[CoAsRlRj 

Nitritopentammine- 
cobaltic  chloride 

[ColNHjlsNOslCb 

Xanthocobaltio 

chloride. 

III. 

[CoA^RoJR 

Dichlorotetraramine- 
cobaltic  nitrate 

[Co(NH3)^C1j]N03 

Chloropraseoco- 
baltic  nitrate. 

IV. 

[C0A3R3] 

Trinitritotriammine- 

cobalt 

[Co(NH3)3(N03)3] 

— 

V. 

[CoAjRJM 

Ammonium  tetranitrito- 
diamminecobaltate 

[C0(NH3)3(N0j)3]K 

VI. 

[CoARjIMz 

Potassium  pentanitrito- 
amminecobaltate 

[Co(NH3)(N03)5]K3 

VII. 

[CoR„]M, 

Potassium  hexanitrito- 
cobaltate 

[Co(N03)e]K3 

Potassium  co- 
baltinitrate. 

Numerous  derivatives  of  most  of  the  classes  are  known,  and  an  enormous 
number  are  possible,  e.g.  over  a hundred  members  of  the  first  class  have  been 
isolated.  Potassium  cobalticyanide,  [CoCygjKg,  belongs  to  the  seventh 
group.  It  is  formed  when  a solution  of  a cobalt  salt  is  warmed  with  an 
excess  of  potassium  cyanide  while  exposed  to  the  air.  The  cobaltous 
cyanide  which  first  separates  as  a dirty  bro\vn  precipitate  forms  the  complex 
salt  with  the  excess  of  potassium  cyanide.  The  reaction  is  usually  written 
CoCy2  + 4KCy  = K^CoCyg.  According  to  Werner,  this  compound  is 
[CoCyg]K^.  This  is  oxidized  to  potassium  eobalticyanide,  [CoCygJKg,  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Solutions  of  sodium  hypobromite  or  hypochlorite 
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have  no  action  on  the  soluble  salt.  With  nickel,  a soluble  salt,  [NiCy^JK.j, 
is  formed  under  the  same  conditions,  and  this  is  decomposed  by  the  sodium 
hypobromite,  giving  a precipitate  of  nickel  hydroxide,  Ni(OH)2.  This  is 
the  principle  of  Liebig's  method  of  separating  nickel  and  cobalt.  Cobalt 
salts  when  treated  with  acetic  acid  and  potassium  nitrite  give  a precipi- 
tate of  potassium  cobaltinitrite,  [Co(N0.2)g]K3 ; nickel  salts  do  not  give 
a precipitate  under  the  same  conditions  because  the  potassium  mckeh- 
nitrite  is  soluble.  This  is  the  principle  of  Fischer's  method  of  separating 

cobalt  a')ul.  nickel.  . , , , , . • 

Chromium-ammines. — Similar  remarks  might  be  made,  mutatis 
mutandis,  about  the  ammines  of  iridium,  chromium,  etc.  The  two  modi- 
fications of  hydrated  chromic  chloride  are  interesting— one  is  green,  and 
the  other  violet.  All  the  chlorine  in  the  violet  form,  and  one-third  of  the 
chlorine  in  the  green  form,  can  be  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate.  Werner 
represents  the  violet  form  by  [Cr(H.20)g]Cl3,  and  this,  by  losing  two  mole- 
cules of  water,  is  transformed  into  the  green  hydrated  chloride; 
rCrCl  (H  0),]C1.2Ho0.  In  the  violet  chloride,  the  chromium  is  present 
in  the  trivalent  cation,  and  aU  the  chlorine  is  in  the  anion  ; whereas  m 
the  green  form  only  one  CT  ion  iS  formed  per  molecule,  the  other  two 
chlorine  atoms  are  associated  ivith  the  chromium  to  form  a univalent 
radicle.  The  change  is  thus  represented  in  symbols  : 

[Cr(H,0)6l'"Cl3^[Cra2(H20)J'Cl  -f  2H,0 

Violet.  Green. 


Hydrates. — Crystalline  magnesium  chloride,  MgCU-GH^O,  is  repre- 
sented according  to  Werner’s  scheme  by  the  formula  [Mg(OH2)G]Cl2,  and 
similarly  with  the  other  salts  crystallizing  with  six  molecules  of  water. 
Werner  thinks  that  the  alums  KA1(S0,)2-12H20,  and  some  other  hydrates 
with  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  water,  owe  their  ex^tence  to  th 
addition  of  polymerized  molecules  of  water;  (H.20)2,  or  H^02,  is  then 
attached  as  one  molecule  to  the  central  aluminium  ^om,  and  alum 
becomes  [A1(H,02),](S0,)3K.  With  these  sulphates  Werner  eon  ukrs 
that  one  molecule  of  the  water  is  attached  to  the 

Zn(H3S04)6H20,  or  rZn(H20)g]H3S04,  in  agreement  with  the  ^eat 

^fficulty  involved  in  driving  off  the  la^t  molecule  of  water,  and  '^hh  the 
fact  th;^  both  potassium  and  ammonium  sulphates  are  anhydrous,  an 
vten  introduced  "into  a sulphate  with  seven  molecules  of  w-^r, 
double  salt  crystallizes  mth  six  (p.  448).  Hence  in 

it  is  neceasarv  to  distinguish  between  acidic  and  basic  water.  But  m y 
Lf  th”  m2,  have  not  yet  been  etudied  in  the  light  of  Wemcr.  hypo- 

thesis. 


Questions. 


Wliat  is  known  regarding 


1.  Give  a short  aocount  of  the  metallic  ammines. 

their  constitution  t—St.  ■ j account  the  existence  of  “ mole- 

2 Write  a brief  essay  on  valency  taking  into  account  wiu 

ammonium  chloride  was  present  in  the  solution  t ( . 

Cl  = 35-5.)— Board  of  Educ. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


The  Oxides  op  Carbon 

§ I.  Carbon  Dioxide — Preparation. 

Molecular  weight,  CO.  = 44.  Melting  point,  - 57°  (6  atm.  pressure)  ; sub- 
liming point,  — 79°  ; critical  temperature,  + 31°.  Plelative  vapour  density 
(Hj  = 2),  43-97  ; (air  = 1)  1-629. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  produced  ivhen  carbon  burns  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  oxygen.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  combustion  of  many 
carbon  compounds.  If  a beaker  be  held  over  a candle  flame  for  a fe-\v 
minutes  to  collect  some  of  the  products  of  combustion,  and  lime--\vater  be 
then  poured  into  the  beaker  ; or  if  a candle  be  allowed  to  burn  in  a cylinder 
loosely  covered  with  a glass  plate,  and  lime  water  be  added,  the  formation 
of  a turbid  solution  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence  that  carbon  dioxide 
is  present.  The  production  of  a turbidity  in  clear  lime-water  is  a 
characteristic  test  for  carbon  dioxide. 

Laboratory  methods. — Carbon  dioxide  is  generally  made  in  the 
laboratory  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  calcium  carbonate — 
marble,  limestone,  or  chalk.  The  action  is  represented  in  symbols : 
CaCOa  + 2HC1  = CaCla  + COj  H2O.  Calcium  cliloride  is  a by-pro- 
duct of  the  action.  Fragments  of  marble  are  placed  in  a Woulfe’s  bottle. 
Fig.  9,  p.  43,  -\vith  a quantity  of  water.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added  by  means  of  a funnel  tube.  The  gas  can  be  collected,  like  hydrogen 
over  water  ; or,  unlike  hydrogen,  it  can  be  collected  by  placing  the  delivery 
tube  in  an  empty  gas  cylinder  closed  end  do-wnwards.  The  gas  is  so  heavy 
that  it  displaces  the  lighter  air  upwards  out  of  the  jar — hence  the  term, 
collectuig  the  gas  by  the  upward  displacement  of  air.  The  gas  so  collected  may 
contain  a little  air.  It  is  easy  to  test  if  the  jar  is  full  of  gas  because  a 
lighted  taper  put  down  into  the  jar  will  be  extinguished  when  it  meets  the 
carbon  dioxide  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  immersed  in  water. 

If  sulphuric  acid  be  used  in  place  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  fragments  of 
marble  quickly  become  coated  with  a film  of  “ insoluble  ” calcium  sulphate 
which  prevents  further  attack  by  the  acid,  and  the  evolution  of  gas  prac- 
tically ceases.  If  the  powdered  calcium  carbonate  be  suspended  in  water, 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  used.  Marble  sometimes  contains  sulphur  com- 
pounds which  lead  to  the  formation  of  sulphur  dioxide,  the  carbon  dioxide 
wll  then  have  a distinct  smell  of  burning  sulphur.  By  passing  the  gas 
through  a wash-bottle  containing  a dilute  sulphuric  acid  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  most  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  will  be  removed 
from  the  gas.  The  gas,  prepared  as  indicated  above,  may  also  contain 
steam  and  a little  hydrogen  chloride,  as  well  as  air.  A fairly  pure  gas  is 
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made  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  lumps  of  “ fused  ” sodium 
carbonate.  In  symbols : 

NajCOg  + H2SO4  = Na2>S04  + H^O  + CO2. 

Sodium  sulphate  is  a by-product  of  the  reaction. 

Large-scale  manufacture. — Some  carbon  dioxide  for  manufacturing 
operations  is  made  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  magnesite,  whereby 
magnesium  sulphate  is  obtained  as  a by-product.  It  is  also  made  as  a 
by-product  when  limestone  or  magnesite  is  burned  is  special  kilns.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  gas  is  purified  by  washing  in  towers,  etc.  For  some 
purposes,  too,  carbon  dioxide  mixed  with  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  made 
by  passing  air  over  red-hot  coke.  In  the  brewing  industry,  carbon  dioxide 
is  a by-product  developed  during  the  action  of  the  yeast  plant  on  sugar, 
or  materials  containing  sugar.  This  gas  is  then  washed  and  pumped  into 
steel  cylinders  to  be  afterwards  made  into  mineral  waters. 

Fermentation. — The  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  during  the  process 
of  fermentation  is  very  curious.  The  fact  can  be  illustrated  by  the 

following  experiment.  Shake  50  c.c.  of 
treacle  with  400  c.c.  of  water  in  a litre 
flask.  A,  Fig.  227,  and  add  a few  c.c. 
of  yeast.  Connect  the  flask  wth  a 
glass  delivery  tube,  B,  in  communica- 
tion ■with  an  empty  wash-bottle,  C,  and 
another  wash- bottle,  D,  containing  clear 
lime-water.  The  liquid  in  the  flask,  if 
kept  warm,  soon  begins  to  bubble  and 
froth— ferment.  The  whole  apparatus 
is  left  on  one  side  until  the  next  lesson. 

Fig.  227.-The  Fermentation  of  Ume-water  rvill  then  be  quite  turbid, 

and  the  contents  of  D may  be  tested 
for  calcium  carbonate  as  indicated  below.  The  yeast  plant  during 
its  gro^vth  decomposes  the  sugar — C,jHi20g — solution  forming  carbon 
dioxide  and  ethyl  alcohol— C,H, OH.  The  reaction,  in  symbols,  is  usually 
represented  : = 2C2HgOH  -f  2CO2.  The  alcohol  remains  in  the 

flask  A from  which  it  can  be  obtained  by  distillation.  The  last  traces  of 
water  are  removed  from  the  distillate,  boiling  at  about  80  , by  distil^tion 
from  freshly  ignited  lime,  or  recently  fused  potassium  carbonate.  Ethyl 
alcohol,  when  pure,  boils  at  78'4°  (atmospheric  pressure).  ^ , 1 1 

The  “ raising  of  bread  ” depends  upon  the  expansion  of  bubbles  01 
carbon  dioxide  by  heat.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  generated  by  the  action 
of  yeast  on  sugar  or  starch;  or  by  the  action  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
(“  baking  soda  ”)  and  a substance  of  acid  reaction— tartaric  acid,  acid 
potassium  tartrate  (cream  of  tartar),  etc.  The  formation  of  carbon  dioxide 
during  this  reaction  is  shmvn  by  examining  the  gas  developed  when  a 
mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  baking  soda  is  moistened  with  water. 


§ 2.  The  Properties  of  Carbon  Dioxide. 

The  gas  is  invisible;  when  breathed  through  the  nostrils,  it  gives  a 
tingling  sensation ; and  it  has  an  acid  taste.^  If  a jar  of  the  gas  e turne 
• The  student  should  never  smell  or  taste  substances  f dwerimin^ 
smelling  hydrogen  cyanide  might  prove  fatal  ; and  the  tasting  of  y 
would  be  equally  disastrous. 
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upside  down  for  a minute,  the  heavy  gas  falls  out  and  air  takes  its  place. 
The  gas  is  therefore  heavier  than  air ; and,  as  indicated  above,  it 
extinguishes  the  flame  of  burning  bodies.  These  properties — the  invisi- 
bility of  the  gas,  its  heaviness  compared  with  air,  and  its  property  of 
quenching  flame — enable  many  pleasing  and  attractive  experiments  to  bo 
arranged,  and  hmited  only  by  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  experimenter. 

Thus  : (1)  a long  cardboard  gutter  leading  into  a glass  trough  in  which  a number 
of  candles  are  burning  can  be  arranged.  The  invisible  gas,  carbon  dioxide,  can 
then  be  poured  from  a large  beaker  down  the  gutter,  when  the  candles  will  be 
extinguished  just  as  if  water  had  been  poured  down  the  gutter. 

(2)  A cylinder  can  be  arranged  with  candles  at  different  levels  ; the  gas, 
when  led  into  the  cylinder,  extinguishes  the  candles  one  by  one  os  the  gas  rises 
in  the  jar. 

(3)  A wheel  of  stiff  cardboard  can  be  moimted  upon  two  corks  on  a knitting 
needle  journalled  into  a wooden  standard  ; paper  “ buckets  ” can  be  attached  to 
the  periphery  of  the  disc  by  joining  the  edges  of  the  paper  so  as  to  form  a hollow 
cone.  When  carbon  dioxide  is  poured  into  the  buckets,  the  wheel  will  rotate,  if 
properly  balanced,  as  if  it  were  a “ water  wheel,”  moved  by  a stream  of  water. 

(■t)  A cardboard  box,  or  a light  glass  vessel  can  bo  counterpoised  on  a balance  ; 
the  beam  will  be  depressed  when  carbon  dioxide  is  poured  into  the  box,  showing 
that  the  carbon  dioxide  is  heavier  than  the  air  displaced. 

(6)  Soap  bubbles  blo^vn  with  air  can  be  floated  on  the  carbon  dioxide  in  a 
large  dish. 

(6)  Petroleum  burning  in  a shallow  dish  can  be  extinguished  by  pouring  the 
gas  over  the  dish  ; and  a beaker  of  the  gas  poured  over  a lighted  candle  will 
quench  the  flame. 

(7)  Carbon  dioxide  can  be  ladled  from  a large  cylinder  by  a small  beaker 
tied  on  to  a string.  The  action  is  analogous  with  the  method  of  emptying  a 
well  of  water  by  means  of  a bucket  and  rope.  Finally,  a candle  will  burn 
in  the  cylinder,  showing  that  the  carbon  dioxide  has  been  removed.  The 
beakers  of  carbon  dioxide  can  be  emptied  into  another  cylinder  and  the  presence 
of  carbon  dioxide  demonstrated  in  the  usual  way. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  an  active  agent  in  many  “ fire  extinguishers.”  Some 
contain  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphuric  acid  or  alum  solution  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  mixed  and  the  gases  generated  under  pressure  when 
desired.  The  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  forced  on  to  the  burning  object 
might  prevent  a serious  conflagration.  In  “ chemical  fire  engines  ” the 
pressure  of  the  gas  itself  is  utilized  to  force  a stream  of  water  on  to  the 
burning  body. 

Action  on  animals. — A mouse  placed  in  a jar  of  the  gas  will  be  suffocated 
in  a very  short  time.  Carbon  dioxide  is  not  particularly  poisonous.  Its 
harmful  effects  are  mainly  due  to  suffocation  (absence  of  oxygen).  The 
presence  of  20-30  per  cent,  will  very  quickly  lead  to  death,  probably  because 
the  gas  prevents  the  venous  blood  delivering  its  carbon  dioxide  to  the  air, 
p.  738,  and  reabsorbing  oxygen.  Air  containing  but  1 of  carbon  dioxide 
per  1000  has  a distinct  depressing  effect,  and  often  produces  headache 
or  a feeling  of  lassitude.  This  condition  might  obtain  in  badly  ventilated 
or  crowded  rooms,  rooms  where  many  gases  are  burning,  etc. 

Solutions  in  water. — The  solubility  of  carbon  dioxide  in  water  wll 
be  discussed  later.  Water  dissolves  about  If  times  its  volume  of  the  gas 
at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure ; and  about  its  o^vn  volume  at  16°,  760  mm. 
In  the  manufacture  of  “ soda  water  ” the  gas  is  dissolved  by  the  water 
under  great  pressure — 60-1 60  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  solution  effervesces 
and  froths  when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn,  owing  to  the  escape  of  the  carbon 
dioxide.  Liquids  bottled  during  fermentation — beer,  champagne,  kumiss, 
etc. — effervesce  for  the  same  reason.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  many 
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mineral  waters,  e.g.  the  water  of  the  Geyser  Spring  (Saratoga),  at  Neider- 
selters  (Hesse-Nassau),  Seidlitz  (Bavaria),  etc.,  p.  149.  Sellers  water  .s  m 
England  called  “ Seltzer  water.”  Soda  water,  i.e.  saturated  with  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  stomach  acts  as  an  aperient.  Stale  beverages  are  some- 
times “’revived”  by  saturating  them  with  carbon  dioxide  under  pressure. 

Action  of  heat. — Carbon  dioxide  is  fairly  stable  at  high  temperatures. 
When  heated  under  atmospheric  pressure,  at  1300°,  only  0B04  per  cent, 
is  decomposed ; at  1400°,  0-14  per  cent.  ; and  at  1478  , ^2  per  cent. 

The  action  is  a reversal  of  the  oxidation  process:  2OU2  r— Uy 
So  far  as  we  can  tell,  two  reactions  are  going  on  simultaneously ; when  ^ 
the  rate  at  wliich  the  carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed  is  equal  to  the  r^  - 
at  which  the  carbon  monoxide  is  oxidized,  the  two  reactions  are  balanc^^ 
and  the  system  is  in  equilibrium.  Raising  the  temperature  above  1300 
augments  the  velocity  of  the  process  of  decomposition. 

Action  of  metals— potassiuin,  calcium,  etc.— If  the  gas  be  heated  in 
contact  with  metallic  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  or  magnesmra,  the  f 

metals  are  oxidized,  and 
the  carbon  of  the  gas 
separates  in  a solid  con- 
dition. Pass  carbon  di- 
oxide from  a suitable 
apparatus.  A,  Fig.  228, 
through  a washing  bottle, 

B,  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  into  a 
bulb  of  hard  glass,  C,  con- 
taining a few  shavings 
of  metallic  magnesium, 
potassium,  or  calcium. 
When  all  the  air  has 


apparatus,  the  bulb  is 
heated.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed  vigorou^y,  forming  black 
cLbon,  and  calcium  carbonate:  CO.^  + 2Ca  2CaO  + C ; and  CaO 
-f  COo  = CaCOo.  Metals  like  iron  and  zinc  give  carbon  nmnox^e  instead 
of  carbon  when  heated  with  carbon  dioxide  : CO^  + Zn  ZnU  + 

If  a rapid  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  be  passed  through  pure  water  in 
which  rods  of  amalgamated  zinc  are  immemed  a little  of  the  ^ar^on 
dioxide  is  reduced  to  formaldehyde,  H.CO.H,  thus : CO^  + 2H.,  - H-D 
+ H.CO.H.  The  yield  is  increased  if  a trace  of  ammonia  be  present. 

§ 3.  Carbon  Dioxide— Occurrence  and  History. 

Occurrence. — Atmospheric  air  contains  about  0'03  per  cent,  of  its  volume 
of  carbon  dioxide  • and  on  account  of  the  occurrence  oi  this  gas  in  air, 
T Bergmanr  1774)  called  it  “ acid  of  air.”  It  issues  from  the  ground 
te  many  places  both  as  a gas  and  in  aqueous  Bol^^ion  (“ineral  water)^ 
J B BouKsingault  (1844)  estimated  that  Cotopaxi  emitted  more  carbon 
L^i'depe?  annum  than  was  generated  by  life  and  combustion  m a city 
Uke  Paris  Owing  to  the  fact  that  carbon  dioxide  is  nearly  one  and  a half 
tttes  as  heavy  as  air,  this  gas  is  inclined  to  coUect  as  a gas  m old  deep  well.. 
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in  valleys,  and  in  depressions  in  the  ground  near  lime  kilns  ; and  in  certain 
neighbourhoods  where  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved-  from  volcanoes  and 
fissures  in  the  ground — e.g.  the  Valley  of  Death  (Lake  of  Laach,  Java) ; 
the  Grotta  del  Cane  (Capri,  Naples),  etc.  The  student  must  here  distinguish 
between  the  flow  of  a heavy  gas  like  carbon  dioxide  to  the  lowest  possible 
level ; and  diffusion  which  leads  to  the  dissipation  of  the  gas  into  the 
atmosphere.  If  the  supply  of  gas  wore  not  kept  up,  the  gas  which  collects 
in  the  low  levels  would  gradually  be  diffused  through  the  atmosphere. 
Tremendous  deposits  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates — chalk,  lime- 
stone, dolomite — as  well  as  smaller  deposits  of  other  carbonates,  occur 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

History. — Carbon  dioxide  has  been  known  for  a long  time,  but  the  early 
^vTiters  confused  it  wth  “ air.”  J.  B.  van  Helmont  (p.  10)  called  it  gas 
sylvestre  ^ to  distinguish  it  from  common  air.  He  prepared  it  by  the  action 
of  acids  on  alkalies  and  calcareous  substances ; he  showed  that  it  was 
formed  during  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  during  the  fermentation  and  the 
decay  of  organic  matter,  and  he  recognized  it  in  the  “ mineral  water  ” at 
Spa  (Belgium) ; in  the  Grotta  del  Cane  (Naples),  and  other  localities.  Van 
Helmont  also  knew  that  the  gas  extinguished  flame,  and  suffocated  animals. 
Van  Helmont,  however,  confused  it  with  other  gases  which  do  not  support 
combustion.  J.  Black  (1755),  however,  proved  the  gas  to  be  a peculiar 
constituent  of  carbonated  alkalies,  being  “ fixed  ” there  in  the  solid  state. 
Hence  Black  called  the  gas  fixed  air.  The  chemical  nature  of  carbon 
dioxide  was  clearly  explained  by  Lavoisier,  who  showed  it  to  be  an  oxide 
of  carbon. 

§ 4.  Liquid  and  Solid  Carbon  Dioxide. 

Faraday  liquefied  carbon  dioxide  in  1823  by  means  of  his  sealed  tube 
arrangement  indicated  in  Fig.  100,  and  liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  now 
manufactured  as  a commercial  article  by  pumping  the  gas  into  steel 
cylinders  (bombs)  by  powerful  compression  pumps.  The  gas  from,  say, 
the  fermenting  vats  of  a brewery  (p.  654)  is  washed,  purified,  and  pumped 
into  the  bombs  for  “ aerated  water  ” manufacture. 

Properties  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide. — At  —5°,  carbon  dioxide  requires 
a pressure  of  30’8  atmospheres  for  liquefaction  ; at  +5°,  40'4  atms. ; 
and  at  -1-15°,  52‘1  atms.  ; and  over  32°  it  cannot  be  liquefied  by  any 
known  pressure.  Liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  a colourless  mobile  liquid.  It 
floats  on  water  without  mixing  with  it.  It  boils  at  — 78’2°  at  atmospheric 
pressure.  Carbon  dioxide  is  used  as  a refrigerating  agent  on  board  ships 
where  the  use  of  ammonia  for  the  same  purpose  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  smell  from  slight  leakages.  According  to  a Board  of  Trade 
regulation,  if  ammonia  refrigeration  machines  are  used  on  board  ship,  the 
compression  apparatus  must  have  a special  compartment. 

Solidification  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide. — If  liquid  carbon  dioxide  be 
allowed  to  escape  into  tlie  air  from  the  nozzle  of  the  bomb,  the  absorption 
of  heat  which  attends  the  rapid  evaporation  causes  a portion  of  the  liquid 
to  solidify.  The  solid  is  collected  by  tying  a small  canvas  bag  over  the 
nozzle  “ and  inverting  the  bomb.  By  opening  the  nozzle  for  a few  minutes, 

' Probably  in  reference  to  the  supposed  impossibility  of  condensitig  it. 

2 Special  metal  boxes  are  sold  for  the  purpose. 

2 U 
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quite  a lot  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  can  be  collected.  The  solid  can  be  shaken 

from  the  bag  into  a cardboard  box  for  examination. 

Properties  of  solid  carbon  dioxide. — Solid  carbon  dioxide  is  a soft 
white  snow-like  substance—"  carbonic  acid  snow.”  It  evaporates  wth- 
out  melting  in  air.  It  can  be  handled  safely  provided  no  pressure  is  applied. 
The  effect  of  pressure  is  to  break  the  film  of  gas  between  the  solid  and  the 
warm  hand  and  cause  a severe  burn,  or  rather,  a blister,  resembling  the 
blister  produced  by  a burn.  A horn  spoon  can  be  used  for  handlmg 
the  material.  A piece  of  the  solid,  if  placed  inside  an  empty  beaker,  mil 
evaporate  sufficiently  in  a few  minutes  to  fill  the  beaker  mth  carbon  dioxide 
gas  to  which  the  usual  tests  can  be  applied.  Place  some  of  the  solid  in  a 
soda-water  bottle  and  close  the  bottle  with  a rubber  stopper.  In  a short 
time  the  gas  evolved  will  generate  sufficient  pressure  to  blow  the  stopper 
out  of  the  bottle.  A small  beaker  can  be  placed  on  a few  drops  of  water 
on  a wooden  block.  Some  solid  carbon  dioxide  is  placed  in  the  beaker. 

In  a few  minutes,  the  beaker  will  be  frozen  to  the  wood. 

Carbon  dioxide  " snow  ” dissolves  in  ether,  and  as  the  ether  evaporates, 
a temperature  approaching  -110°  can  be  obtained  in  air  and  -1^ 
under  reduced  pressure.  The  solution  is  a good  conductor  for  heat,  and 
serves  as  an  excellent  freezing  mixture.  A great  many  gases  can  be 
liquefied  by  passing  them  through  tubes  immersed  m this  mixture.  Se\  eral 
interesting  experiments  can  be  made  to  illustrate  the  change  in 
nerties  of  metals,  etc.,  at  low  temperatures  by  means  of  solid  carbon  dioxide, 
or  its  solution  in  ether.  Mercury  freezes  to  a malleable  sohd  resembling 

metallic  lead. 

The  freezins  of  mercury  is  conveniently  demonstrated  m follows  : A cfcidar 

. c/wid..  and  , c„. 

about  7 mm.  deep  with  dry  mer- 
cury. Put  the  wooden  mould  m 
a large  porcelain  dish  ; fill  the 
space  around  the  mould  with 
cotton  wool  ; cover  the  mercury 
with  a 7 mm.  layer  of  solid  carbon 
dioxide,  or  a mixture  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  ether.  The  mercury 
will  be  frozen  in  a few  minutes. 
Invert  the  mould,  and  the 
mercury  ring  falls  out.  Lift  the 
mercury  ring  rapidly  with  a gtes 
hook,  and  lower  it  into  a cylinder 
of  water  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  229. 
The  ring  is  at  once  covered  with 
a layer  of  ice.  The  mercury 
melts  before  the  ice,  and  leaves  a 
ring  of  ice  on  the  hook  while  it  runs  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  ; the  ice  itself 
molts  in  a few  minutes. 

§ 5.  The  Composition  of  Carbon  Dioxide. 

I Composition  by  weight.— This  has  been  established  by  the  work 
of  DumiX;  Erdm»„  a„l  MarcUnd,  f„d  hSt  1 

amount  of  carbon — diamond,  graplute,  e . is  The  tube  also  con- 

platinum  boat,  placed  in  a porcelain  tube,  C,  Iig.  lo  • , , carbon 

tains  a layer  of  hot  copper  oxide.  A stream  of  oxygen  purified  from  carbon 


Fia.  229. — Freezing  Mercury. 
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dioxide  by  passing  through  wash- bottles,  B,  containing  potassium  hydroxide 
and  sulphuric  acid,  is  led  over  the  hot  carbon.  The  resulting  gas,  on  passing 
through  the  hot  copper  oxide,  is  all  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide.  The 
carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  in  weighed  potash  bulbs,  D,  and  in  a 
U-tube  E containing  soda  lime  in  one  leg,  and  calcium  chloride  in  the 
other.  The  platinum  boat  containing  the  carbon  is  weighed  before 
and  after  the  experiment  so  that  due  allowance  can  be  made  for  any  ash 
present  in  the  original  sample  of  cai’bon.  The  folio-wing  numbers  are 
selected  from  the  original  list  of  experiments : 

1-0000  gram  of  sugar  charcoal  required  . . . 2-6602  grams  oxygen. 

1-0000  gram  of  graphite  required 2-6659  grams  oxj'gen. 

1-0000  gram  of  diamond  required 2-6062  grams  oxygen. 

Hence  the  combining  ratios  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  carbon  dioxide 
are  8 grams  of  oxygen  per  S'OOl  grams  of  carbon  ; or  ITOOl  grams  of 
carbon  dioxide  ; or,  16  grams  of  oxygen 
require  12-003  grams  of  carbon  to  form 
44-003  grams  of  carbon  dioxide.  The 
numbers  obtained  by  different  experi- 
menters range  from  11-99  to  12-00,  and 
consequently  I2  is  taken  to  be  the  best 
representative  value  for  the  atomic 
weight  of  carbon  (see  p.  62).  This  ex- 
periment not  only  shows  the  relation 
between  the  weights  of  carbon  and 
oxygen  in  carbon  dioxide,  but  it  also 
shows  that  the  same  relation  obtams, 
witbin  the  limits  of  experimental  error, 
whether  the  carbon  be  diamond,  graphite, 
or  charcoal. 

2.  Relative  density  of  carbon 
dioxide. — This  constant,  determined  by 
weighing  an  empty  globe,  and  then  the 
globe  filled  with  gas,  shows  that  if  the 
density  of  oxygen  is  32,  that  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  44-26.  Hence  the  molecular 
weight  of  carbon  dioxide  is  nearly 
44-26.  This  is  only  possible  if  12  parts 
of  oxygen  are  combined  mth  32  parts  of  oxygen  by  weight.  With  the 
atomic  weight  of  oxygen  16,  and  carbon  12-003,  it  follows  that  the 
formula  of  carbon  dioxide  must  be  COo. 

3.  Composition  by  volume. — The  volume  of  a solid  is  negligibly  small 
in  comparison  with  the  volume  of  the  same  substance  in  the  gaseous  state. 
Hence,  if  solid  carbon  be  burnt  in  oxygen,  Avogadro’s  hypothesis  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  one  volume  of  oxygen  will  form  an  equal  volume 
of  carbon  dioxide : 

C + O,,  = CO, 

(Solid).  2 vols.  2 vo1s. 

'^is  is  best  illustrated  experimentally  by  means  of  the  following  modifica- 
tion of  Hofmann’s  eudiometer  charged  with  mercury.  Fig.  230.  The  bulb 
of  the  right  tube.  Fig.  230,  is  charged  with  oxygen  ; and  the  stopper 
which  carries  a bone-ash  crucible  containing  a chip  of  charcoal,  is  lowered 


Fig.  230. — Volume  Synthesis  of 
Carbon  Dioxide. 
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into  the  position  illustrated  in  the  diagram.  A slip  of  gummed  paper  is 
placed  on  the  right  tube  indicating  the  position  of  the  mercury  when  that 
liquid  is  at  the  same  level  in  both. tubes.  The  platinum  wires  are  connected 
with  an  accumulator  or  battery.  The  small  loop  of  platinum  wire  m 
contact  with  the  carbon  is  thus  heated  red  hot.  This  ignites  the -carbon 
which  burns  to  carbon  dioxide.  The  heat  of  the  combustion  expands 
the  gas,  but  in  a short  time,  when  the  apparatus  has  cooled,  the  level  of 
the  mercury  is  the  same  as  before  the  exiieriment.^  Hence  carbon 
dioxide  contains  the  equivalent  of  its  own  volume  of  oxygen. 

§ 6.  Carbonic  Acid  and  the  Carbonates  and  Bicarbonates. 

Carbonic  acid.— Neither  liquid  nor  dry  gaseous  carbon  dioxide  affects 
dry  blue  litmus  paper,  but  if  the  paper  be  moistened,  the  litmus  is  coloured 
rod  and  the  blue  colour  is  restored  when  the  paper  is  dried.  1 here  is 
little  doubt  that  a small  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  which  dissolves  in  the 
water  combines  with  the  water  to  form  carbonic  acid.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  gas  turns  blue  htmus  red.^  Since  carbon  djoxide  combines 
with  water  to  form  an  acid,  it  is  also  called  carbonic  anhydride.  The  acid 
is  probably  0=C(0H),  or  H,,C03.  The  acid  is  unstable,  and  has  not 
been  isolated.  The  acid  decomposes  at  ordinary  temperatures  when  the 
solutions  are  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  esc^es.  It  is 
probable  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  reversibk  reaction : H.p  + 

L H CO  Onlv  a very  small  quantity  of  the  acid  is  formed  as  is  ewdent 
tom  thelow  solubility  of  the  gas  in  water.  The  system  is  in  eqmhbnum 
when  but  a small  proportion  of  the  dissolved  gas  has  produced 
If  a base  be  presenl  it  will  react  with  the  carbonic  acid  ai^  form  a car- 
bonate  More  H,0  and  CO,  unite,  and  the  resulting  H,CO,  is  removed 
b?  thebar»  s last  ae  it  is  formed,  until  all  the  carbon  drox.de  ...  solutron 
Viaa  hppn  converted  into  carbonate.  . 

Orthocarbonic  acid  corresponding  with  CfOH)^,  or  H4CO4,  js  not  knovu^ 
although  some  orthocarbonates,  e.g.  ethyl  orthocarbonate,  J 

familia®  to  the  student  of  organic  chemistry.  The 

now  to  be  considered,  are  really  metacarbonates  derived  from  metacar 
bonir  acid  COfOHlo.  The  so-called  formic  acid  may  be  regarded  as 
a derivative  of  lietac'arbonic  acid  made  by  replacing  one  hydroxyl  group 
by  hydrogen ; 

HO.0..OH  2®>C=0  HO>^=^ 

Orthocarbonic  acid.  Metacarbonic  acid.  Formic  aci  . 

Alkali  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  —As  just 
rmHi  is  unknown.  The  first  dehydration  product  0— OfUH).^  is  mera 
Sni?aoiro™imply  carbonic  Lid.  Carbonate.  conta,n  “ CO,  ’ » a 
dyad  radicle.  There  arc  t.vo  possible  alkali  carbonates-i.orn.al  and  acd . 

HO  vx  NaO. 

CarSonic  acid.  Acid  sodium  oarboaate.  Normal  sodium  carb^n^. 

. Tiie  necessary  adjustment  of  the  levelling  tube  during  and  after  the  com- 

bustionwillb^^^^^^^^  trac^  of  bicarbonates-e.,.  hard  water-the  litmus 

will  be  coloured  “ wine-red  ” or  claret-red. 
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The  normal  salt  is  formed  during  the  first  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on 
sodium  hydroxide  : ■ 2NaOH  + CO2  = Na.jCOg  + H^O.  Sodium  bicar- 
bonate or  sodium  liydrogen  carbonate  or  acid  sodium  carbonate,  NaHCOg, 
is  formed  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  normal  carbonate  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  : NajCOj  -f-  H.^O  + COj  ^ 2NaHC03. 
Here  the  radicle  “ HCO3”  acts  as  a monad. 

The  great  a\-idity  of  sodium  hydroxide  for  carbon  dioxide  may  be 
illustrated  by  several  ingenious  experiments.  One  of  the  simplest  is  to 
collect  a cylinder  of  carbon  dioxide  over  mereury  and  then  pipette  some 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  under  the  edge  of  the  cylinder.  The  sodium 
hydroxide  rises  to  the  top  of  the  mercury,  absorbs  the  gas,  and  the  mercury 
rises  in  the  cylinder  accordingly.  Potassium 
hydroxide  is  a better  absorbent  for  carbon 
dioxide  than  the  sodium  hydroxide,  because 
when  a gas  charged  mth  carbon  dioxide  is 
bubbled  through  a wash-bottle  the  exit  may 
become  c^ioked  with  sohd  sodium  bicar- 
bonate ; because  the  sodium  bicarbonate  is 
less  soluble  in  water  than  potassium  bicar- 
bonate (p.  662). 

Solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide  are  largely 
employed  in  analytical  work  as  an  absorbent 
for  carbon  dioxide.  If  air  charged  with 
carbon  dioxide  be  dra^vn  through  a solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  in  a weighed  wash- 
bottle,  the  increase  in  weight  represents  the 
weight  of  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  by  the 
hydroxide.  If  the  volume  of  the  air  be  knovm, 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  that  volume  of 
air  follows  at  once.  Similarly  in  gas  analysis, 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is  determined 
from  the  contraction  in  volume  which  a given 
volume  of  the  gas  suffers  after  the  gas  has  been 
in  contact  with  sodium  hydroxide. 

The  determination  of  carbon  dioxide  in  a 
gas.— Hempel’s  burette,  previously  described,  containing  Carbon  Dioxide, 
is  fitted  tvith  a pipette  like  that  shotvn  in 

Fig.  231  charged  -with  a 33  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  in 
water.  The  cylindrical  part  is  filled  tvith  short  cylindrical  rolls  of  iron 
wire  gauze  1 to  2 mm.  mesh.  The  rolls  are  from  1 to  2 cm.  long,  and  about 
5 mm.  thick.  The  iron  does  not  oxidize  during  a determination  because 
it  is  protected  by  the  adherent  solution.  Tlie  level  of  the  potash  solution 
is  adjusted  to  a fixed  point  on  the  capillary  tube,  and  connected  with  the 
gas  burette  by  thick  rubber  tubing  in  the  usual  way.  The  measured 
volume  of  gas  is  driven  from  the  burette  to  the  pipette,  and  after  standing 
for  about  a minute,  the  gas  is  returned  to  the  burette.  One  absorption 
usually  suffices  to  remove  the  carbon  dioxide  from  a gas.  The  difference 
in  the  level  of  the  burette  before  and  after  the  absorption  indicates  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  by  the  solution  in  the  pipette. 

Normal  carbonates  give  an  immediate  precipitate  with  magnesium 
sulphate ; bicarbonates  give  a precipitate  on  boiling.  With  merourio 
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chloride,  normal  carbonates  give  a reddish  precipitate;  bicarbonates 
give  no  precipitate. 

Sodium  carbonate  erystallizes  from  water  as  a decahydrate  : 
Na.,CO3.10HoO,  in  monoclinic  prisms ; potassium  carbonate  crystalhzes 
as  the  anhydrous  salt,  K2CO3.  The  former  is  efflorescent,  the  latter 
deliquescent.  The  solubilities  of  the  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of 
lithium,  sodium,  and  potassium — grams  of  salt  per  100  c.c.  of  water  at 
20° — are  as  follows  : 


Sodium  and  potassium  bicarbonates  are  thus  less  soluble  than  the 
normal  salts.  Lithium  bicarbonate,  like  the  bicarbonates  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  is  more  soluble  than  the  normal  carbonate.  The  solubility  of 
sodium  carbonate  decreases  with  rise  of  temperature  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  lower  hydrates.  Thus  between  30°  and  50°,  rhombic  prisms  of  the 
heptahydrate,  Na.,C03.7H20,  crystallize  from  the  solution.  Crystalline 
sodium  carbonate,  Na^COg.lOH^O,  melts  at  60°,  and  on  prolonged  heating 
at  this  temperature,  crystals  of  the  dihydrate,  Na2C03.2H^O,  are 
deposited.  These  form  the  monohydrate,  Na2C03.H20,  if  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid ; all  the  water  is  lost  at  100°.  Hot  concentrated  aqueous 
solutions  of  potassium  carbonate  deposit  crystals  of  the  tnhydrate, 
K,CO,.3H.,0  ; these  crystals,  at  100°,  lose  two  molecules  of  water,  form- 
ini  the  m'onohydrate  : K2CO3.H2O.  The  latter  become  anhydrous  at 
130°.  Anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  melts  at  about  850  , and  potassmm 
carbonate  at  880°,  mixtures  of  the  two  melt  at  lower  temperatures.  The 
eutectic  mixture  : K2CO3  -f  Na2C03-the  so-called mixture— melts 
about  690°. 


Lithium. 

1-33 

6-6 


Sodium. 

21-4 

9-84 


Potassium. 


Carbonate  (R2CO3) 

Acid  carbonate  (RHCO3)  . 


112-0 

26-9 
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until  the  concentration  of  the  carbonic  acid  molecules  has  attained  the 
equilibrium  value  : H,jCO.,  = 2H‘  + CO.,".  When  that  occurs,  a consider- 
able proportion  of  the  H'  ions  from  the  water  have  been  “ withdrawn  ” 
from  the  solution  to  form  carbonic  acid  molecules,  and  an  excess  of  OH' 
ions  remain  in  solution,  “ paired,”  so  to  speak,  with  the  Na'  ions  of  sodium 
hydroxide.  The  scheme  may  be  represented  : 


Na.DOa 

2H.0 


2Na-  + CO./' 


+ + 

20H'  + 2H- 


11 

to 

I2i 

p 

o 


s 


o 

o 
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An  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  behaves  in  many  ways  like 
a solution  of  sodium  hydroxide — turns  red  litmus  blue,  etc. — and  the  ionic 
hypothesis  thus  shows  how  this  action  can  be  referred  to  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  OH'  ions.  If  an  hydrochloric  acid  solution  be  added  to 
a solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  H’  ions  of  the  acid  unite  directly  with 
the  OH'  ions  in  the  solution  to  form  water,  and  if  just  sufficient  HCl  be 
added  to  remove  the  OH'  ions,  the  solution  mil  contain  nothing  more 
than  Na'  and  Cl'  ions  such  as  would  be  obtained  by  dissolving  sodium 
chloride  in  water.  The  CO3"  ions  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  Cl'  ions  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  are  competing  for  the  Na'  ions,  but  carbonic  acid 
is  verj'  feeble  in  comparison  with  hydrochloric  acid  ; and  carbon  dioxide 
formed  by  the  dissociation,  not  ionization,  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  volatile 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  and  escapes  from  the  solution. 

Calcium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate. — Calcium  carbonate  has  been 
previously  studied,  p.  329.  Calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated  when  a 
soluble  carbonate,  say,  sodium  carbonate,  is  added  to  a soluble  calcium  salt : 
CaCl.j  + Na-^COg  = CaCOy  + 2NaCl.  Calcium  carbonate  is  also  precipi- 
tated when  a current  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  lime-water  : Ca(OH)2 
-f  CO2  = CaCOj  + H,0.  Hence  clear  lime-water  is  rendered  turbid  by 
contact  with  carbon  moxide.  This  is  a common  test  for  carbon  dioxide. 
Baryta  water  is  still  more  sensitive.  If  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  be 
passed  through  the  solution,  some  of  the  calcium  carbonate  redissolves, 
and  if  the  solution  be  not  too  concentrated,  the  turbidity  may  be  clarified. 
This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a soluble  calcium  bicarbonate,  CafHCO^j.j — 
acid  calcium  carbonate  or  calcium  hydrogen  carbonate : CaCOg  + HgO 
-f  CO2  ^ CaH2(COg)2.  The  relations  of  these  carbonates  will  appear  from 
the  graphic  formulse : 


HO 

HO 


>C=0 


0=C< 


OH  HO 

0— Ca^O 


>C=0 


Carbonic  acid. 


Acid  calcium  carbonate. 


Ca<g>C=0 

Normal  calcium 
carbonate. 


The  acid  carbonate  is  not  very  stable  and  it  cannot  be  isolated  by 
concentrating  the  aqueous  solution,  since  it  decomposes  on  exposure  to 
the  air  o^ving  to  the  escape  of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  precipitation  of 
calcium  carbonate ; the  solution  likewise  decomposes  when  boiled : 
Ca(HC0g)2  = CaCOg  -f  HgO  + COg  ; and  when  treated  with  lime  water, 
the  two  lime  compounds  react,  precipitating  calcium  carbonate  ; 
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CafHCOA,  + Ca(OH)o  = 2CaC03  + 2H2O.  The  bicarbonates  of  the  alka- 
line earths  have  been  isolated  by  mixing  solutions  of  ammonium  or 
potassium  bicarbonate  with  the  corresponding  chloride  all  cooled  to  0 . 
With  calcium  chloride,  potassium  bicarbonate  furnishes  a white  crystalline 
preciiiitate  with  the  ultimate  composition  Ca(HC03)2. 

The  carbonates  are  not  quite  insoluble  in  water ; 100  c.c.  of  water  at 
8-7°-8‘8°,  dissolve  0-0016  gram  of  barium  carbonate  ; O' 10  gram  of  calcium 
carbonate  ; and  0-008  gram  of  strontium  carbonate.  Pure  calcium  car- 
bonate imparts  an  alkaline  reaction  to  water,  probably  o-nnng  to  hydro- 
lysis : 2CaC03  + 2H2O  ^ CaCHCOj)^  + CaCOH)^.  The  precipitation  of 

the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  by  ammonium  carbonate  is  a rever- 
sible reaction  : CaCl2  + (NH,)2C03^CaC03  + 2NH,Cl.  Hence  an  excess 
of  ammonium  carbonate  favours  more  complete  precipitation,  and  the 
presence  of  ammonium  chloride  leads  to  a resolution  of  the  precipitate. 
Magnesium  carbonate  is  hydrolyzed  by  much  water,  and  a basic  carbonate 
is  precipitated.  A basic  magnesium  carbonate  is  precipitated  by  adchng 
sodium  carbonate  to  the  solution  of  a magnesium  salt.  The  composition 
of  the  precipitate  depends  upon  the  temperature,  concentration,  etc.,  ot 
the  solutions  at  the  time  of  precipitation.  “ Magnc^a  alba  of  commerce 
has  approximately  the  composition  ; 3MgC03.Mg(0H)2.  Some  consider 
that  the  normal  carbonate  is  first  formed  and  immediately  hydrolyzed  by 
the  water.  The  insolubility  of  magnesium  hydroxide  leads  to  ite  joint 
precipitation  with  the  carbonate. 

The  carbonates  of  zinc,  mercury,  lead,  and  copper,  like  magnesium, 
are  readily  hydrolyzed,  and  produce  basic  carbonates.  In  the  case  ot 
solutions  of  salts  of  iron  and  aluminium,  alkaline  carbonates  precipitate 
the  hydroxides.  It  is  supposed  that  the  hydrolysis  of  the  carbonate  is 
here  complete.  Normal  zinc  carbonate  occurs  native  as  calamine,  ZnLGg, 
and  the  normal  carbonate  is  precipitated  from 

sium  hydrogen  carbonate.  The  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  is  used  to  prevent 
hydrolysis.  Cadmium  does  not  form  a normal  carbonate. 

§ 7.  Lead  Carbonates— White  Lead. 

Normal  lead  carbonate,  PbC03,  is  precipitated  when  an  alkaline 
bicarbonate  is  added  to  a soluble  lead  salt  as  in  the  case  of  zinc ; a baa 
carbonate  is  precipitated  if  normal  alkaline  carbonate  is 
lead  carbonate,  PbC03,  is  called  cern^site  It  is 

nite  CaCO  and  wntherite,  BaCOg.  Barium  does  not  form  a basic  car 
bonkte  and  it  does  not  lose  carbon  dioxide  so  readily  as  lead  carbonate. 
The  latter  decomposes  at  about  200°  into 
dioxide  ; and  at  the  same  temperature  it  is  readily 

bv  carbon  monoxide.  The  most  important  basic  lead  carbonate  tic  s 
»Jp.oxima«ly  tl,o  composition  2PbCO..Pb(OH),  ; it  w kno„  rt.te 
lead.”  White  lead  is  largely  employed  as  a J 

facture  of  pottery  glazes.  It  is  made  by  a number  of  Pro« 

Stack  or  Dutch  process  of  manufacturing  white  lead.^ 
called  Dutch  vinegar  process— said  to  have  been  0 3 

supposed  to  give  a better  product  than  any  other 
cent,  acetic  acid  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a 

pots.  A roll  of  thin  metaUic  lead  is  placed  on  a shoulder  m the  pot  above 
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the  acetic  acid.  The  pots  are  placed  upon  a bed  of  spent  tan  bark  from 
the  leather-tanning  yards.^  The  layer  of  pots  is  covered  with  boards 
A layer  of  tan  bark  is  placed  on  the  boards,  and  then  a second  row  of  pots 
similarly  charged.  A chamber  is  nearly  filled  with  pots  in  this  manner 
There  are  many  variations  in  the  methods  of  placing  the  pots,  etc.  For 
instance,  in  Cookson’s  works,  “ straps  ” of  “ blue  ” lead  are  laid  over  rows 
of  plain  pots  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  232.  The  pots  are  charged  until  acid 
as  before,  and  rested  upon  tan  bark,  and  boards,  resting  on  supports  A, 
separate  one  layer  from  another.  The  lead  acid  pots  and  tan  bark  are 
thus  confined  in  a series  of  little  chambers.  In  about  twelve  Aveeks,  most 
of  the  lead  will  have  been  transformed  into  compact  masses  of  white  lead. 
The  stacks  are  then  unloaded  and  the  Avhite  lead  is  crashed  in  a mill ; any 
lumps  of  unchanged  lead 
are  removed.  The  white 
lead  is  then  ground  up 
Avith  Avater  ; passed  into 
settling  tanks,  and  finally 
dried. 

The  reactions  which 
occur  in  each  chamber 
are  probably  as  folloAVS : 

The  heat  developed  by 
the  decomposition  of  the 
tan  bark  volatilizes  the 
acetic  acid  Avhich  forms 
a basic  lead  acetate. 

For  convenience  in  aatR- 
ing  the  equations,  put  A, 
for  the  radicle  of  acetic 
acid  and  the  acetates,  viz. 

C0H3O.2.  The  reaction  just  mentioned  is  symbolized : 2HA  + 2Pb  -f-  Oj 
=PbA2.Pb(0H)2.  The  basic  acetate  so  formed  is  decomposed  by  the 
carbon  dioxide  evolved  during  the  decomposition  of  the  tan  bark.  A 
mixture  of  normal  lead  acetate  and  basic  lead  carbonate  is  formed: 
3[PbA2-Pb(OH)2l  + 2CO2  = 3PbA2  + 2PbC03.Pb(0H)2  + 2H2O.  The 
lead  acetate  in  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture  reacts  -with  more  lead, 
forming  more  of  the  basic  lead  acetate : 2PbA2  + 2Pb  O2  -F  2H2O  = 
2[PbA2.Pb(OH)2].  A small  amount  of  lead  acetate  Avill  thus  serve  for  the 
manufacture  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  Avhite  lead. 

The  chamber  corrosion  process. ^ — In  this  process  straps  of  “ blue  ” 
lead — about  six  inches  Avide  and  over  a yard  long — are  hung  on  a series  of 
horizontal  bars  arranged  in  tiers.  Air,  acetic  acid  vapour,  steam,  and 
carbon  dioxide  are  admitted  into  the  chamber  maintained  at  the  most 
favourable  temperature.  In  about  forty-five  days  the  chambeiis  are 
“ draAvm,”  and  the  corroded  lead  is  Avashed,  etc.,  as  before. 

Many  other  more  rapid  processes  have  been  proposed,  e.g.  electrolytic 
processes.  In  Thenard’s  process  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  a solution 
of  basic  lead  acetate  made  by  boiling  litharge  Avith  lead  acetate.  ' The  rapid 
processes  may  furnish  a product  of  equal  chemical  purity  AAuth  the  stack 
processes,  but  the  consumer  frequently  prefers  Avhite  load  made  by  the 

Wet  hay  or  dung  has  also  been  used. 


Fio.  232. — Section  through  Lower  Corner  of  a 
White-lead  Stack  (Diagrammatic). 
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older  and  more  expensive  stack  process.  The  difference  between  white  lead 
made  by  the  different  processes  is  not  a question  of  chemical  composition. 
The  covering  power  of  white  load  made  by  the  stack  and  corrosion  pro- 
cesses is  usually  greater  than  that  prepared  by  other  processes.  As  a result 
less  white  lead  is  needed  to  impart  to  a given  surface  a given  degree  of 
opacity.  White  lead  is  liable  to  turn  yellow  or  brown  when  exposed  to 
the  air  of  towns  owing  to  the  formation  of  lead  sulphide,  PbS.  For  some 
purposes,  therefore,  white  paints  made  from  zinc  oxide,  lead  sulphate,  or 
barium  sulphate  are  preferred  in  spite  of  their  low  covering  power. 

§ 8.  Hard  and  Soft  Water. 

Water  comes  very  near  to  the  “universal  solvent”  (p.  158)  of  the 
alchemists’  dreams.  Natural  water  holds  carbon  dioxide  in  solution,  and 
when  such  water  comes  in  contact  with  magnesium  and  limestone  rocks, 
some  may  be  dissolved.  Water  holding  magnesium  and  calcium  salts  in 
solution  is  said  to  be  hard.  The  term  is  applied  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a soap  lather  with  such  water.  Soap  is  a compound  of 
sodium  mth  a fatty  acid.  The  soap  is  decomposed  by  magnesium  or 
calcium  salts.  The  fatty  acid  unites  wth  the  latter  to  form  an  insoluble 
curdy  precipitate.  This  action  continues  until  all  the  lime  and  magnesian 
salts  have  been  precipitated.  Any  further  addition  of  soap  at  once  pro- 
duces a lather,  and  the  soap  can  then  be  used  as  a eleansing  agent.  If  a 
solution  of  soap  of  definite  strength  and  a definite  volume  of  water  be 
employed,  the  hardness  of  a given  sample  of  water  can  be  represented  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  soap  required  to  produce  a lather.  The  hardness 
of  water  thus  refers  to  the  “ soap-destroying  power”  of  the  water,  and  it 
is  expressed  in  degrees.  Each  degree  of  hardness  corresponds  with  one  grain 
of  calcium  carbonate,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  calcium  or  magnesium  salts,  per 
gallon  of  water.  Hardness  is  also  expressed  in  parts  of  calcium  carbonate, 
or  its  equivalent,  per  100,000  parts  of  water.  Waters  containing  but  small 
quantities  of  lime  and  magnesian  salts  lather  freely  with  soap  and  they 
are  accordingly  called  soft  waters.  A water  less  than  5°  hardness  may  be 
called  “soft,”  and  a water  between  18°  and  20°  hardness  is  “moderately 
hard,”  and  if  over  30°  hardness,  “ very  hard.”  Very  soft  waters  are  liable 

to  attack  metals  like  lead,  zinc,  and  iron.  „ , r • 

The  process  of  removing  lime  salts  from  hard  water  is  called  softening 
the  water.  In  the  case  just  cited,  soap  is  the  softening  agent.  If  the 
hardness  of  the  water  be  due  to  the  presence  of  acid  carbonates  of  calcium 
or  magnesium,  mere  boiling  will  soften  the  water  because,  as  indicated 
above,  the  acid  carbonates  are  then  decomposed,  and  the  normal  carbonates 
are  precipitated.  In  Clark’s  process  for  softening  water  (1841)  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  milk  of  lime  or  lime-water  is  added  to  convert  all  the  acid 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesium  into  the  normal  carbons^.  M e have 
here  the  curious  paradox—"  add  lime  to  remove  lime.  The  theory  of 
the  action  has  been  previously  discussed,  p.  664. 

Hard  water  may  be  wholly  or  partially  softened  by  boiling.  la  par 
of  the  hardness  so  removed  is  termed  temporary  hardness  , the  egree 
of  hardness  which  remains  after  prolonged  boiling  is  called  permanent 
hardness.  Temporary  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  bicarbonates;  permanent  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence 
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of  calcium  and  magnesium  chlorides  or  sulphates.*  After  removing  the 
temporary  hardness,  if  present,  by  boding  or 

the  permanent  hardness  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  sodium  car- 
bonate. The  sodium  carbonate  precipitates  the  calcium  ai^  magnesium 
as  insoluble  carbonates  : CaS04  + NaoC03  — CaC03  + N 2 4. 

water  still  contains  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride,  but  the  presence 
of  a smaU  quantity  of  these  salts  is  not  usually  objectionable,  sodium 
carbonate  will  remove  temporary  as  well  as  permanent  hardness,  ihe 
processes  used  for  softening  potable  hard  water  may  thus  be  summarized  : 
1)  Distillation;  (2)  BoiUng;  (3)  The  addition  of  lime  mth  or  without 
soda  ash  or  other  chemicals.  The  former  is  usually  too  expensive. 

The  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  classified  unpolluted 
water  as  is  shown  in  Table  XLIX.,  wliich  represents  the  average  of  a 
number  of  analyses  of  each  type. 


Tablk  XLIX. — AvEmVGE  Composition  of  Unpolluted  Natural  Waters, 


Class  of  Water. 
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0-4 
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0-012 
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16-8 

9-2 

26-0 

0-066 

0-013 

0-001 

0-383 

0-396 

2-49 

11-0 

7-6 

18-6 

Boiler  scale.— The  “furring”  of  kettles,  and  the  formation  of  “boiler 
scale,”  is  due  to  the  precipitation  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts. 
scale  is  a poor  conductor  of  heat,  and  hence  the  efficiency  of  a boiler 
which  has  “ scaled  ” is  seriously  impaired.  The  boiler  scale  and  the  metal 
have  different  rates  of  contraction  and  expansion  by  heat.  If  the  water 
in  the  boiler  gets  low,  and  the  metal  overheated,  the  “ scale  ” may  separate 
from  the  metal.  If  cold  water  now  runs  into  the  boiler,  the  scale  quickly 
cools,  contracts,  and  cracks.  Water  pours  through  the  cracks  on  to  the 
hot  metal ; a large  volume  of  steam  is  generated,  and  the  sudden  pressure 
may  be  great  enough  to  burst  the  boiler.  Hard  water  in  steam  boilers  not 
only  produces  “ boiler  scale,”  but  it  may  corrode  the  boiler  shell,  and 
cause  “foaming”  and  “bumping.”  The  corrosion  and  pitting  of  boilers 
is  usually  produced  by  soft  waters  from  swampy  districts  wluch  contain 
organic  acids  in  solution  ; by  water  from  mining  districts  containing 
mineral  acids  in  solution  {e.g.  sulphuric  acid  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrites, 
q.v.) ; and  by  water  containing  magnesium  or  calcium  chlorides  and 
nitrates.  A great  many  nostrums  for  preventing  boiler  scale  and  corrosion 
have  been  proposed.  In  some,  the  water  is  treated  before  it  enters  the 
boiler;  in  others,  the  water  is  softened  in  the  boiler  itself.  Wfiiatever 


' There  is  a kind  of  “ p.seudo-hardness  ” due  to  the  insolubility  of  soap  in 
water  containing  sodium  chloride.  The  so-called  “ marine  soaps  are  fairly 
satisfactory  for  such  waters. 
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agents  be  used,  they  must  be  cheap;  easily  applied  ; yield  no  acid  when 
used  ; and  precipitate  the  salts  which  make  the  water  hard  in  a flocculent 
powdery  condition  easily  blo^vn  from  the  boiler. 

Among  the  commoner  agents  are  : sodium  or  calcium  hydroxide,  and  sodium 
carbonate  discussed  above  ; sodium  aluminate,  NaAlOj,  which  acts  as  represented 
by  the  equation  : 2NaA102  + CalHCOjlj  + 2H2O  = NojCOa  4*  2A1(0H)3  -f-  CaCOj ; 
sodium  fluoride  which  acts:  2NaF  + CalHCOslj  = 2NaHC03  + CaF»  ; normal 

sodium  phosphate,  which  acts  : 2Na3PO,  + 3CaS04  — 3Na2S04  + Ca3(P04)2  ; etc. 

Hard  water  in  nature. — Water  highly  charged  ttith  dissolved  calciuxn 
bicarbonate  may  be  dripping  through  the  roof  of  a cave  or  subterranean 
cavern.  Some  carbon  dioxide  escapes  from  the  solution,  and  a certain 
amount  of  calcium  carbonate  is  deposited.  Each  drop  adds  its  own  little 
share  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  deposit  grows — maybe  on  the  roof,  where 
it  is  called  a stalactite ; maybe  on  the  floor,  when  it  is  called  a stalag- 
mite. All  depends  upon  the  time  occupied  by  each  drop  in  gathering 
and  dropping.  The  stalagmite  grows  upwards  from  the  ground,  and  the 
stalactite  grows  down w'ards,  like  an  icicle,  from  the  roof.  In  time,  the  two 


Fio.  233. — Stalactites  and  Stalagmites  in  the  Yarrangobilly  Caves,  N.S.W.' 

may  meet  and  form  a pillar.  Fig.  233  conveys  but  little  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  some  limestone  caverns  in  which  stalactites  and  stalagmites 
have  been  growing.  The  photograph  shows  stalactites,  stalagmites,  and 
])illars  which  have  no  doubt  been  formed  in  this  manner.  The  San 
Filippo  spring  (Tuscany)  is  said  to  deposit  “ lime  ” at  the  rate  of  12  inches 
a month,  and  the  spring  has  formed  a bed  of  lime.stone  rock  250  feet  tluck, 
miles  long,  and  ^ mile  wide.  Tlie  building  stone  called  travertine  (Tiber- 
stone)  is  probably  a hmestone  deposited  from  a mineral  spring.  The 
Colosseum  and  much  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome  were  built  with  this 
stone. 

' Given  me  by  the  Agent-General,  N.S.W. 
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§ 9.  Alkali  Manufacture. 

Before  1793,  sodium  carbonate  was  made  from  the  ashes  of  seaweeds 
and  potash  carbonate  from  the  ashes  of  land  plants.  Several  methods 
were  known  at  that  time  for  converting  sea  salt  into  sodium  carbonate, 
e.g.  K.  W.  Scheele,  about  1776,  converted  salt  into  soda  by  treating  a 
solution  of  salt  with  lead  oxide  and  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  the  filtered 
solution.  VVlien  Napoleon  closed  the  European  ports  to  English  and 
American  ships  the  main  sources  of  supply  of  sodium  carbonate  and  pot- 
ashes were  cut  off.  To  ease  the  demand,  Napoleon  offered  a prize  of 
100,000  francs  for  a process  of  manufacturing  soda  from  common  salt. 
The  prize  was  won  by  N.  Leblanc,  1794,  who  proposed  a method  of  manu- 
facture which  has  held  its  own  for  over  100  years,  although  it  has  had  a 
serious  rival  in  the  ammonia-soda  or  Solvay  s process  ; and  both  pro- 
cesses have  to  compete  against  electrolytic  processes.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  commercial  value  of  the  by-products  of  Leblanc’s  process,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  ousted  long  ago. 

Electrolytic  processes. — -The  electrolytic  processes  of  manufacture 
depend  upon  the  formation  of  sodium  hydroxide  during  the  electrolysis 
of  aqueous  solutions  of  sodium  chloride.  The  chlorine  obtained  as  a by- 
product is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder.  The  hydrojdde 
is  converted  into  sodium  carbonate  by  treatment  with  carbon  dioxide, 
which  is  obtained  as  a by-product  in  the  fermentation  industries,  etc. 
Everything  is  utilized  so  that  the  cost  essentially  depends  upon  the  price 
of  the  current  used. 

§ 10.  N.  Leblanc’s  Black  Ash  Process. 

In  studying  the  principle  of  the  Leblanc’s  process  it  will  be  convenient 
to  take  it  in  different  stages  : 

1.  Conversion  of  sodium  chloride  into  sodium  sulphate — salt-cake. 
— The  first  stage  in  the  process  is  to  convert  the  sodium  chloride  into  sodium 
sulphate  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  reaction  has  been  pre- 
viously discussed,  p.  440.  The  product  of  this  reaction  is  sodium  sulphate, 
also  called  salt-cake. 

2.  The  conversion  of  salt-cake  into  black  ash.^ — The  salt-cake  is 

mixed  with  limestone  and  coal,  and  heated  to  a high  temperature  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  (black  ash  furnace) ; or  in  a furnace  mth  a revolving 
cylinder  so  arranged  that  the  hot  gases  from  the  furnace  pass  through 
the  cylinder.  Fig.  234.  The  cylinder  contains  the  mixture  of  salt-cake, 
limestone,  and  coke,  and  the  slow  revolution  of  the  cylinder  ensures  the 
thorough  mixing  of  the  contents.  The  sodium  sulphate  is  reduced  by  the 
carbon  : Na2>S04  -f  2C  = NajvS  + 2CO2.  The  resulting  sodium  sulphide 
reacts  with  the  limestone,  forming  calcium  sulphide  and  sodium  car- 
bonate : Na2S  + CaCOj  = CaS  + Na.jCOj.  The  initial  and  end  stages  of 
the  reaction  are  symbolized  : Na.2SO^  + CaCOj  -|-  20  = Na2C03  CaS 
+ 200.2.  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  then  discharged  into  iron 

trucks.  The  dark  grey  or  brown  porous  mass  so  obtained  is  called  black 
ash.  Black  ash  contains  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate  ; 30 
to  33  per  cent,  of  calcium  sulphide  ; calcium  oxide,  2 to  6 per  cent.  ; 
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calcium  carbonate,  6 to  10  per  cent.  ; coke,  4 to  7 per  cent. ; and  smaller 
quantities  of  sodium  sulphide,  sodium  chloride,  iron  oxide,  etc. 

3.  Extraction  of  sodium  carbonate  from  black  ash. — The  black  ash 
is  rapidly  lixiviated  with  warm  water  so  that  as  little  water  as  practicable 
will  be  used.  The  water  passes  through  a series  of  tanks  containing  the 
pulverized  ash.  Fresh  water  passes  through  the  tank  containing  the  ash 
which  is  almost  all  extracted ; and  the  water,  almost  saturated,  passes 
through  the  black  ash  fresh  from  the  furnace.  The  tank  liquid  is  allowed 
to  settle,  and  then  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  shallow  pans  heated 
by  the  waste  heat  from  the  black  ash  furnace.  The  product  of  the 
evaporation  is  then  calcined — it  is  called  crude  soda  a,sh.  The  latter  is 
further  purified  by  exposing  it  to  a current  of  hot  air  in  order  to  oxidize 
the  sulphides  to  sulphates.  The  sulphides  impart  a slight  yellow  tmge  to 


the  mass.  The  soda  ash,  Na.,C03,  is  then  crystallized  from  water  if  soda 
crystals  (washing  soda)  are  wanted  Na.3CO3.lOH.3O. 

The  action  of  water  on  black  ash  during  the  washing  involves  a com- 
plex series  of  chemical  changes.  The  free  lime  of  the  black  ash  reacts 
^^th  the  sodium  carbonate,  forming  sodium  hydroxide  and  calcium  car- 
bonate; the  calcium  sulphide  reacts  with  sodium  carbonate, 
sodium  sulphide  and  calcium  carbonate;  the  oxygen  of  the  oxidi 
the  calcium  sulphide  to  calcium  sulphate  which  in  turn  ^ 

carbonate,  etc.  All  these  reactions  reduce  the 

The  tank  liquid  is  sometimes  treated  vuth  carbon  dioxide  so  as  to  convert 
the  caustic  soda  and  sodium  sulphide  into  sodium  carbonate 

4.  Recovery  of  sulphur  from  the  tank  waste  by  C.  F.  Claus  and 
A.  M.  Chance’s  process.— The  residue  in  the  tanks  rejuaining  after  the 
sodium  carbonate  has  been  extracted  is  dried,  fine  y pow  ere  > ^ 
pended  in  water.  Carbon  dioxide  is  througl^the  M 

hydrogen  sulphide  is  driven  off ; Ca(SH)2  + CO.3  + 2 Vivdroeen 

The  hydrogen  sulphide  mixed  with  sufficient  oxygen  to  burn  the  Mjog  , 
but  not  the  sulphur,  is  passed  into  a kiln  contammg  iron  oxide  Byata^ 
lytic  action,  the  iron  oxide  accelerates  the  oxidation  of  the  hydiogen 
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sulphide : 2H.,S  + 0,  = 2H.,0  + 2S.  Most  of  the  sulphur  which  separates 
collects  as  a molten 'fluid  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  or  in  an  adjoining 
brickwork  chamber,  and  is  periodically  run  off.  About  85  per  cent,  of  the 
sulphur  is  thus  recovered  and  used  again  for  making  sulphuric  acid,  ine 
oxide  of  iron  is  gradually  converted  into  sulphide,  and  this  is  perhaps  more 
efficient  as  a catalytic  agent  than  the  original  oxide.  Tank  waste  can  also 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sodium  thiosulphate  (q.v.).  , » a 

A factory  in  which  soda  ash  is  made  is  called  an  “ alkali  works.  A 
works  using  the  Leblanc  process  is  divided  into  several  departments ; 
(1)  The  acid  works  where  sulphuric  acid  is  made  ; (2)  Salt-cake  works  ; 
(3)  Black-ash  works  and  lixiviation ; (4)  White-ash  (soda  ash)  works ; 
(5)  Bleaching  powder  works  where  the  hydi-ogen  chloride  from  the  salt- 
cak©  works  is  converted  into  chlorine  and  the  latter  converted  into  bleaching 
powder ; and  (6)  Sulphur  extraction  from  tank  waste. 


B 


§ II.  The  Ammonia-Soda  or  E.  Solvay’s  Process. 

This  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  a concentrated  solution 
of  sodium  chloride  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  carbon  dioxide  is 
passed  through  the 
mixture,  sodium  hydro- 
gen carbonate  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  ammonium 
chloride  remains  in  solu- 
tion : NaCl  -f  NH4HCO., 

^NaHCOg-l-NH^Cl.  H 
sodium  carbonate  is 
needed  the  bicarbonate 
is  calcined : 2NaHC03 

= Na.,C03  H.jO  -j-  CO2. 

This  carbon  dioxide 
forms  part  of  that  used 

in  the  first  stage  of  the  235.-Illustration  of  Solvay’s  Process, 

operation.  The  mother 

hquid  remaining  after  the  separation  of  sodium  bicarbonate  is  treated 
\vith  lime  obtained  by  burning  limestone : CaCOg  = CaO  -j-  COg  ; and 
the  ammonia  is  recovered  : 2NH^C1  -f-  CaO  = CaCL  + HgO  -f-  2NHg. 

The  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide  evolved  in  these  two  operations  are  used 
again.  Thus  calcium  chloride  is  the  only  by-product  which  is  not  utilized. 
The  process  can  be  illustrated  by  connecting  an  apparatus.  A,  for  generating 
ammonia.  Fig.  235,  and  an  apparatus,  B,  for  making  washed  carbon 
dioxide  with  a tower,  C,  filled  with  a saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
and  fitted  with  four  perforated  iron  discs  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
tower  is  provided  with  an  exit  tube  dipping  in  a beaker  of  water.  The 
solution  is  first  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  then  with  carbon  dioxide. 
In  about  an  hour,  crystals  of  sodium  bicarbonate  will  be  deposited  on  the 
perforated  shelves. 

Potassium  carbonate  cannot  be  made  by  Solvay’s  process  because  acid 
potassium  carbonate  is  too  soluble.  A great  deal  of  the  potassium  car- 
bonate of  commerce  is  made  by  Leblanc’s  process.  It  is  also  made  from 
the  potassium  chloride  or  sulphate  of  the  Stassfurt  deposits  by  forcing 
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carbon  dioxide  into  a solution  of  potassium  chloride  containing  magnesium 
chloride.  A complex  double  compound  of  magnesium  carbonate  and 
potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  is  formed.  This  is  decomposed  by  stoam ; 
the  magnesium  is  precipitated  as  hydroxide ; and  the  clear  solution  is 
evaporated  for  potassium  carbonate. 


§ 12.  Percarbonates. 

E.  J.  Constam  and  A.  von  Hansen  (1896)  found  that  when  a saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  is  electrolyzed  at  a temperature 
below  —10°,  a sky-blue  precixjitate  separates,  which,  when  dried  over 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  is  nearly  white.  The  precipitate  is  a mixture  of 
potassium  carbonate  and  potassium  percarbonate— K.^C.Pu  or  KCO3, 
which  may  be  graphically  represented  by  one  of  the  formulse  ; 


0=C<Q^_^n>C=0  “ 0=C< 


0-OK  KO 


-0 


-0 


>C=0 


which  recalls  that  given  above  for  acid  calcium  carbonate.  Neither  the 
acid  HoCoOe,  nor  the  anhydride  CjOg  has  been  isolated.  'Die  P^rcar- 
bonate  decomposes  on  gentle  warming,  giving  potassium  carbonate  and 
a mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  : 2K2C2O6  = 2K2GO3  -h  2CO2 

4-  O. . It  furnishes  hydrogen  peroxide  when  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  or  dilute  alkalies : K.,C20g  -f  2H2SO3  - 2KHSO4  2GO2  -f  H3O2  , 
K,CoO.  -f  2KOH  = 2K2CO3  + H2O2.  The  salt  thus  acts  as  a strong 
oxidizing  agent  like  hydrogen  peroxide.  For  instance,  it  converts  lead 
sulphide  (PbS)  into  lead  sulphate  (PbSO,),  bleaches  indigo  etc.  It  forms 
with  manganese  and  lead  dioxides  the  corresponding  cartonates, 
the  same  time  reduces  the  dioxide  : Pb02  -f  K2C2O,;  — PbCOg  + K2CO3 
4-  0 . The  dry  salt  keeps  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  some 
accordingly  prefer  potassium  percarbonate  to  less  stable  salts  as  a source 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  certain  analytical  operations:  omdation  o 

sulphides  to  sulphates,  chromic  salts  to  chromates,  hypochlorites  to 
chlorides,  titanium  and  vanadium  to  the  coloured  peroxides,  etc.  A 
similar  compound,  isomeric  with  K2C20g  prepared  by  electrolysis,  can  be 
made  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  a cold  solution  of  sodium 
peroxide.  This  compound  behaves  differently  towards  a 
potassium  iodide  whether  added  as  solid  or  as  a solution,  and  differently 
from  the  percarbonate  prepared  by  electrolysis.  , , 

S Tanater  (1899)  prepared  another  percarbonate  by  dissoRnng  an 
alkaline  carbonate  in  a 3 per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  and 
after  a few  minutes,  precipitating  the  salt  ..  G 

same  salt  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  a ^on  of,  say, 
sodium  peroxide  in  water.  The  salt  has  tiie  u tmate  composdion  Na  CO 
Just  as  the  acid  H.,C03  corresponds  with  sulphurous  H2SO3.  so  tlm 
salt  Na,C03  might  be  supposed,  at  first  sight,  to  correspond  vith  salts  of 
sulphuric  acid-?H2S0, ; but  the  constitution  of  Tanater  s percaibonate 
generally  taken  to  be 

0=C<Q^Qj^Ta- 

Salts  of  the  type  Na.,CO,  are  called  monoperoxycarbonates,  and  ^Ite 
of  the  type  Na2C20g  are  called  monoperoxydicarbonates.  The  acia 
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corresponding  with  H0CO4  has  not  been  prepared.  The  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  salt  Na,C04  readily  decompose  into  sodium  canbonate  and  hydrogen 
peroxide.  Oii  heating,  the  salt  forms  sodium  carbonate  and  oxygen,  but 
no  carbon  dioxide. 

Some  of  the  so-called  percarbonatcs  prepared  by  the  action  ot 
hydrogen  peroxide  on  the  carbonates  seem  to  contain  hydrogen  per- 
oxide of  crystalhzation  ” — e.ff.  Rb2CO3.8H.2O2 — and  these  salts  liberate 
very  little  iodine  from  a neutral  solution  of  pota^ium  iodide  under  con- 
ditions where  the  true  percarbonates  give  a quantitative  yield  of  iodine. 
It  may  be  added,  en  fossant,  that  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  sulphates 
and  persulphates.  Hence,  a distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  true 
peroxy-salts,  and  salts  containing  hydrogen  peroxide  of  crystallization. 

§ 13.  The  Solubility  of  Gases  in  Liquids. 

Our  study  of  the  solubility  of  gases  in  liquids  (p.  158)  may  now  be 
resumed.  The  solubility  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  gas  and  of  the 
solvent,  as  well  as  upon  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  system.  No 
“ common  ” solubility  has  been  observed,  and  we  have  no  generalization 
of  such  wide  applicability  as  Boyle’s  and  Charles’  laws.  Some  gases  are 
only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  others  dissolve  very  copiously.  One  volume 
of  water,  at  normal  temperature  and  pressure,  vail  dissolve  1200  volumes 
of  ammonia,  and  but  0'021  volume  of  hydrogen. 

Kinetic  theory  of  gaseous  solution. — The  kinetic  theory  of  gases 
furnishes  a mental  picture  of  the  process  of  solution  of  a gas  in  water. 
Suppose  that  a gas-free  liquid  be  brought  into  a vessel  containing  a gas. 
The  molecules  of  gas  impinging  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  mil  be 
absorbed.  The  dissolved  molecules  move  about  in  the  liquid  in  all 
directions,  a small  number  escape  back  into  the  gas  above.  As  the  mole- 
cules of  the  gas  crowd  more  and  more  in  the  liquid,  the  number  of  mole- 
cules absorbed  by  the  liquid  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  the 
number  which  escapes  back  into  the  superincumbent  gas.  If  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  remains  constant,  a time  will  come  when  the  number  of  gas 
molecules  which  leave  the  liquid  will  be  equal  to  the  number  absorbed. 
The  system  is  then  in  a state  of  dynamic  equilibrium  resembling  the 
equilibrium  of  a vapour  in  contact  with  its  own  liquid,  and  the  solution 
is  saturated  mth  the  gas  under  the  given  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure. 

0.,  gas  ^ O2  sol. 

The  surface  of  the  liquid  in  contact  with  a dissolving  gas  must  be  very 
quickly  saturated  wth  the  gas,  and  the  rate  of  absorption  of  a gas  by  a 
liquid  at  rest  is  really  a mea.sure  of  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  gas  from 
the  surface  through  the  body  of  the  liquid.  The  molecules  of  the  liquid 
must  have  some  attractive  influence  on  the  molecules  of  the  dis.solved  gas.^ 
Influence  of  pressure. — With  gases  which  are  not  very  soluble  in 
liquids,  the  greater  the  pressure,  the  more  soluble  the  gas ; that  is,  the 
greater  the  pressure,  the  greater  the  concentration  of  the  gas  in  the  solu- 
tion. W.  Henry  (1803)  di.scovered  an  important  relation  between  the 

' It  ia  probable  that  the  attractive  forces  between  the  molecules  of  tho  liquid 
and  the  dissolving  gae  determine  the  coefficient  of  solubility  of  the  different  gases, 
otherwise  we  should  expect  tho  solubility  of  certain  groups  of  gases  to  be  the  same. 

2 X 
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presauro  and  the  solubility  of  a gas.  Under  a total  pressure,  p,  of  2 atmo- 
spheres, a saturated  solution  of  gas  holds  in  solution  twice  as  much  gas  by 
weight,  w,  as  under  a total  pressure  of  1 atmosphere.  Otherwise  expressed, 
_ a,  constant.  According  to  Boyle’s  law%  the  concentration  of  a gas, 
or  the  amount  of  gas  w in  an  enclosed  space,  is  proportional  to  the  pressure. 
One  volume  of  a gas  at  atmospheric  pressure  will  make  half  a volume 
of  gas  at  a pressure  of  2 atmospheres.  Under  a pressure  of  4 atmo- 
spheres, a saturated  solution  of  gas  holds  four  times  as  much  gas  in  solu- 
tion as  it  did  under  a pressure  of  1 atmosphere,  but  four  volumes  of  gas 
at  atmospheric  pressure  occupy  but  one  volume  at  a pressure  of  4 
atmospheres.  Hence  follows  Henry’s  law  “ under  ec^ual  circumstances 
of  temperature,  water  takes  up  in  all  cases  the  same  volume  (c)  of  a 
condensed  gas  as  of  gas  under  ordinary  pressure.”  That  is  to  say, 
c/p  = a constant.  The  law  thus  describes  the  behaviour  of  the  less  soluble 
ga^es  very  weU— carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen— but  not  the 
more  soluble  gases  like  ammonia,  hydrogen  chloride,  sulphur  dioxide. 
The  deviation  is  not  very  great  with  carbon  dioxide,  though  it  is  appre- 
ciable : 


Pressure  (p)  . . 1 6 10  16  20  26  30  atM. 

sXbilitv  (c)  . 1'80  8-65  16-03  21-96  26-66  30-66  33-74  vols.  per  c.c. 

c/p  ...  . 1-80  1-73  1-60  1-46  1-33  1-22  1-12 

The  graph.  Fig.  2.36,  represents  the  observed  values  of  p and  c ; and 
the  dotted  curve  in  the  same  diagram  represents  w'hat  the  graph  w'ould 

have  been  had 
carbon  dioxide  be- 
haved as  described 
by  Henry’s  law. 
The  value  of  c/p  ia 
not  therefore  quite 
constant.  The 
failure  arises  from 
the  fact  that  car- 
bon dioxide  reacts 
chemically  ivith 
w^ater.  Henry’s  law 
refers  (1)  to  gases 
Fto.  236. — Solubility  Curve  of  COo  in  Water.  which  do  not  act 

chemically  on  the  solvent.  IVhen  carbon  dioxide  dissolves  in  water,  one 
portion  eiters  into  combination  to  produce  a new  "'^bstance-^arbomo 
Lid-while  the  other  portion  di«>lve8  in  the  ^ 

dioxide.  The  latter  portion  alone  comes  within  the  provin 
law'.  The  condition  of  the  carbon  di^de  dissolved  by  the  water 

therefore  represented  by  : COj  + HpO  H.2CO3.  dissolved 

Henry’s  law  also  assumes  (2)  that  the  molecules  of  the  dissolved 

gas  are  no  heavier  than  the  molecules  of  the  ^ g 

Ly  be  inferred  that  if  a gas  “obeys”  Henry’s 

dition.  Henry’s  law  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a 

molecular  weights  of  gaseous  and  dissolved  substances  j 

measurement.^  If  32  grams  of  oxygen  depress  the 

same  extent  as  342'2  grams  of  cane  sugar,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
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weights  of  oxygen  and  cane  sugar  are  related  as  32  : 342-2  ; and  since  oxygen 
gas  has  a molecular  weight  of  32,  it  is  assumed  that  cane  sugar  if  it  could 
be  vaporized,  and  if  its  gas  obeyed  Henry’s  law,  would  have  a molecular 
weight  of  342-2,  because,  as  indicated  above,  the  molecular  weights  ot  a 
substance  in  solution  and  in  the  gaseous  state  are  the  same. 

Henry’s  law  and  the  kinetic  theory.— The  gas  is  in  equilibrium  with 
its  OAvn  solution  when  the  number  of  molecules  which  escape  from  the 
solution  is  the  same  as  those  wliich  are  eaptured  by  the  solution  in  a given 
time.  By,  say,  doubling  the  pressure  the  molecular  concentration  will 
be  doubled,  the  gas  molecules  ^vill  be  crowded  more  closely  together,  and 
the  rate  at  which  the  solution  captures  the  molecules  will  be  increased 
twofold  for  the  new  state  of  equilibrium, 
ivill  be  doubled,  and  consequently  the 
number  of  dissolved  molecules  wll  be 
doubled.  Hence  variations  of  pressure 
do  not  alter  the  relative  number  of 
molecules  per  unit  volume  of  solution 
and  of  gas  ; and  the  volume  of  gas  dis- 
solved will  be  independent  of  the  pressure 
on  the  gas,  while  the  weight  of  gas  dissolved 
will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure. 

Measuring  the  solubility  of  gases. 

— The  solubility  of  gases  in  a liquid  can 
be  conveniently  determined  in  the  follow- 
ing apparatus,  modified  from  that  used  by 
R.  Heidenhain  and  L.  Meyer  (1863).  The 
pipette  C (Fig.  237)  is  filled  mth  a measured 
volume  of  the  liquid  under  investigation. 

It  is  connected  with  a Hempel’s  burette 
by  means  of  a piece  of  metal  tubing  of 
narrow  bore.  The  gas  under  investigation 
is  introduced  into  the  measuring  tube  A, 
vid  the  three-way  cocks  C and  A,  by  first 
raising  and  then  lowering  the  levelling  tube 
B.  A definite  volume  of  liquid  is  then  run  237. — Determination  of  the 

from  the  pipette  C by  opening  the  lower  Solubility  of  Gases, 

cock  and  'putting  the  pipette  C in  com- 
munication with  the  burette.  A certain  amount  of  gas  enters  the 
pipette.  The  contents  of  the  pipette  are  then  agitated,  and  wlmn  all 
is  in  equilibrium,  and  the  liquid  is  saturated  and  the  mercury  in  the 
burette  and  levelling  tube  are  at  a constant  level,  place  the  lower  end 
of  the  absorption  pipette  beneath  a vessel  of  mercury,  and  bring  the  liquid 
in  the  pipette  to  its  former  level.  The  diminution  of  the  volume  of  gas  in 
the  burette  represents  the  volume  of  gas  absorbed  by  the  volume  of  liquid 
in  the  pipette  at  the  temperature  and  barometric  pressure  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment.  To  vary  the  temperature  of  absorption,  the  burette  and 
pipette  must  be  kept  in  a liquid  or  vapour  bath  at  the  desired  temperature, 
and  the  measurements  made  when  everything  is  in  equilibrium. 

It  might  be  emphasized,  in  passing,  that  when  a gas  is  dissolved  in  a 
liquid  at  a given  temperature,  the  ratio  between  the  concentration  of  the 
gas  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  space  above  is  always  the  same.  Thus  Henry’s 
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law  is  a law  of  distribution  for  gases  because  it  describes  the  way  a gas 
distributes  itself  between  the  solvent  and  the  space  above.  Henry’s  law 
also  describes  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  a gas  whose  molecules  are 
physically  and  chemically  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  the  solvent 
The  influence  of  temperature. — The  solubility  of  a gas  in  a liquid  is 
very  sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature.  The  higher  the  temperature, 
the  less  the  solubility  of  the  gas.  The  solubility  curve  for  helium  is  not 
much  affected  by  changes  of  temperature  up  to  50°,  but  what  little  effect 
there  is  seems  to  indicate  that  the  solubility  of  the  gas  increases  as  the 
temperature  rises  from  25°  to  50°.  Hydrogen  was  once  supposed  to 
behave  in  a similar  way,  between  0°  and  25°,  but  later,  more  careful  measure- 
ments show  that  the  solubility  decreases  steadily  from  0-0214  at  0 to 
0 0171  at  26°. 


§ 14.  The  Solubility  of  Mixed  Gases — Dalton’s  Law. 

When  a mixture  of  two  gases  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a solvent, 
the  quantity  of  each  gas  dissolved  by  the  liquid  depends  upon  the  amount 
and  the  solubility  of  each  gas  present.  The  amount  of  each  gas  deter- 
mines its  partial  pressure,  and  since  the  partial  pressure  of  each  gas 
is  independent  of  the  others,  it  follows  that  when  a mixture  of  gases  m 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a solvent,  the  amount  of  each  gas  which  is 
dissolved  by  the  solvent  is  proportional  to  the  partml  pressure  of 
the  gas.  Each  gas  behaves  as  if  the  others  were  absent.  This  is  Dalton  s 

law.  It  is  a simple  extension  of  Henry  s law. 

Application  to  air.— When  air  containing,  say,  79  volumes  of  nitrogen 
and  21  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  004  volumes  of  carbon  ^oxide,is  shaken 
up  with  water,  the  amount  of  each  gas  absorbed  by  the  water  can  be 
approximately  computed  in  the  following  manner : The  rehttive  solubih- 
ties  are  : nitrogen,  0-02  ; oxygen,  0-04  ; and  carbon  dioxide,  1 79.  Th 
partial  pressure  of  each  gas  is  proportional  to  the  ^'^‘‘^tivpmount 
gas  present  in  a given  volume  of  air.  H the  pressure  of  air  be  just  one 

ftmJsphere,  the  partial  pressure  of  the  nitrogen  ^ 

0-79  X 1-  of  oxygen,  0’21  X 1;  and  of  carbon  dioxide,  0 0004  X 1. 

Hence  the  relative  amounts  of  these  gases 

nitrogen,  0'79  X 0'02  = 0-0158  ; oxygen,  0-21  X 0 04  - 0 0082  , and 
carbon  dioxide,  0-0004  X 1-79  = 0-00072.  Hence  1 
solves  0-0158  c c.  of  nitrogen  ; 0-0082  c.e.  of  oxygen  ; and  0 00072  c.c. 
of  carbon  dionide.  The  composition  of  the  dissolved  ^asej  d remo»^ 

from  the  air  by  boiling,  or  exposure  to  a ™ 

63-9  per  cent  • oxygen,  33-2  per  cent.  ; carbon  dioxide,  2 J per  cent. 
The  relatively  lame  solubility  of  carbon  dioxide  is  counterbalanced 
by  its  low  partial  pressure,  otherwise  we  might  expect  a heay 
rJin  storm  to  remove  I great  part  of  the  carbon 
sphere.  Mallet  has  based  a proposal  to  separate 

air  on  the  action  If  the  carbon  dioxide  be  removed  by  passing  the  air 
through  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  oxygen  and 
in  the  remaining  gases  after  the  first  absorption  “ ‘'j'  '1°, 

portion;  nitrogen  657  per  cent.,  and  oxygen  M3  pel  eent  it  tnis 
mixture  be  driven  from  the  water  by  boiling,  and  the  mnxture  again  treated 

1 Neglecting  argon,  etc. 
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with  air-free  water,  a gaseous  mixture  containing  49  per  cent,  of  oxygen 
is  obtained  ; and  after  the  eighth  absorption,  a gas  containing  98  pr  cent, 
of  oxygen  results.  The  method  is  not  practicable  though  it  is  an  interesting 
application  of  Henry’s  and  Dalton’s  laws. 


Examples.— (1)  If  a litre  of  water  dissolves  26-12  c.o.  of  ah,  show  that  the 
mixture  of  gases  obtained  by  boiling  this  water  will  contain  8--  c.c.  of  oxygen  , 
16-8  0.0.  of  nitrogen  ; and  0-72  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide.  . 

(2)  Show  that  the  mixture  of  gases  expelled  from  water  on  boiling  is  betwee 
71  and  72  times  as  rich  in  carbon  dioxide  as  normol  air. 


According  to  Wroblewsky, the  crystalline  hydrate,  CO2.8H2O, is  formed 
when  aqueous  solutions  of  carbon  dh-xide  at  0°  are  subjected  to  a pressure 
of  12  atmospheres. 


§ 15.  Van  der  Waals’  attempt  to  obtain  a more  exact  Gas  Equation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  gas  equation  does  not  describe  the  behaviour 
of  real  gases  with  respect  to  changes  in  volume  with  v^iations  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure.  The  same  gas  does  not  behave  in  the  same  v ay  at 
high  and  at  low  pressures.  For  many  gases — hydrogen,  oxygen,  ®tc.— 
the  laws  of  Boyle  and  of  Charles  are  fairly  exact  at  temperatures  and 
pressures  not  far  removed  from  normal  atmospheric  conditions ; and 


Fig.  238. 


where  they  are  not — carbon  dioxide,  ethylene,  etc. — it  is  often  convenient 
to  neglect  the  small  deviations.  Tliis  means  that  gas  calculations  wth 
j/D  = RT  are  made  upon  imaginary  gases,  sometimes  styled  ideal  or  perfect 
gases.  When  the  pressure  upon  the  gas  is  very  great,  the  error  becomes 
quite  appreciable,  and  it  is  necessary  to  revise  the  simple  gas  law  : pv  = RT. 

(i)  Molecular  co- volume.— Let  b denote  the  space  occupied  by  the 
molecule  as  it  moves  to  and  fro  between  the  boundary  walls  AB,  Fig.  238. 
If  this  distance  be  halved,  AC,  Fig.  238,  while  the  volume  of  the  molecule 
remains  constant,  the  molecule  will  have  less  than  half  its  former  distance 
to  pa.ss  from  one  side  to  the  other.^  It  will  therefore  strike  the  walls 
more  frequently  than  before.  Hence  the  outward  pressure  of  the  mole- 
cule will  increase  more  rapidly  with  decreasing  volume  than  is  described 
by  Boyle’s  law.  Boyle’s  law  refers  to  the  whole  volume  of  the  gas,  but 
rather  should  it  refer  to  the  space  in  which  the  molecules  move.  We  there- 
fore write  V — 6 in  place  of  v in  Boyle’s  law,  and  the  result  is : 

-h)  = RT 

where  6 is  called  the  “ co- volume  ” or  “ vibratory  volume  ” of  the  molecule.'-^ 

' E.g.  suppose  AB  represents  two  units,  and  the  diameter  of  the  molecule  j'ir 
unit ; the  molecule  then  moves  through  1-9  units  of  space  ; and  in  AC  through  0'90 

unit,  not  0-96  unit,  in  passing  from  one  boundary  wall  to  the  other. 

2 A study  of  the  kinetic  theory  has  led  to  the  view  that  6 is  relatively  near 
four  times  the  material  volume  of  the  molecule.  A molecule  seems  to  be  a complex 
vibratory  system  with  a material  nucleus,  \b  in  size,  which  requires  b volumes  of 
space  in  which  to  perform  its  oscillatory  movements.  Hence,  b is  sometimes 
called  the  “ vibratory  volume  ” of  the  molecule. 
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(2)  Molecular  attraction.— The  closer  proximity  of  the  molecules  to 
one  another,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  of  the  attractive  forces  between 
the  molecules.  This  attractive  force  wll  tend  to  make  the  gas  occupy  a 
smaller  volume.  The  effect  is  much  the  same  as  if  the  gas  were  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a greater  external  pressure  than  the  observed  or  apparent 
pressure  of  the  gas.  The  assumption  that  the  attractive  force  between 
the  molecules  varies  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  distance  between 
the  molecules  leads  to  ajv^  as  the  magnitude  of  the  molecular  attraction, 
where  a is  a constant  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  gas.  Granting 
the  assumption,  a/v"^  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  observed  pressure  of 
the  gas  in  order  to  indicate  the  total  pressure  tending  to  compress  the  gas. 
On  correcting  the  equation  pv  = RT  for  the  volume  and  the  cohesion  of 
the  molecules,  we  obtain  the  so-called  J.  D.  van  der  Waah’  equation  (1872) ; 


This  amended  equation  agrees  fairly  well  with  a number  of  observa- 
tions of  gases  under  large  pressures,  and  of  gases  which  are  near  their 
points  of  liquefaction— c.(7.  ethylene,  carbon  dioxide,  etc.  It  also  describes 
many  of  the  properties  of  liquids,  and  of  the  continuous  passage  of  a gas 
to  the  liquid  condition.  The  constants  a and  & must  be  evaluated  from 
observations.  Tlieir  numerical  value  is  not  quite  constant  at  ^fferent 
temperatures.  Quite  a number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  still  further 
modify  the  gas  equation  so  that  it  may  describe  the  behaviour  of  gases 
under  wide  variations  of  pressure  and  temperature.  J.  D.  '^an  ^ler  Maals 
(1888)  found  that  for  carbon  dioxide,  R = 0-00369  ; t - O'OO^S  ; and 
^ _ 0-00874.  On  comparing  the  values  of  pv  for  carbon  dioxide,  ca  - 
culated  from  the  equation,  at  20° : 


1-08 


with  the  numbers  observed  by  E.  H.  Aniagat  (1893)  at  20°,  we  get : 


atmospheres. 


pv. 


1 

60 

76 

100 

200 

600 


Observed. 


1-000 

0-680 

0-180 

0-228 

0-410 

0-938 


Calculated. 


1-000 

0-678 

0-179 

0-226 

0-411 

0-936 


It  Will  be  observed  that  if  the  gas  behaves  according  to  the  eq^tion 

vv  = RT  pv  would  have  th«  same  value  for  all  pressures. 

of  fact,  the  value  of  pv  first  decreases  and  then  ^ “ 

hydrogen  and  helium.  The  two  corrections  act  in 

fimt  the  value  of  pv  is  decreased  by  the  molecular  ^tt^action,  and  ^ 

by  the  finite  dimensions  of  the  molecule.  At  low  J’ 

£or  molecular  attraction  preponderates  over  that  requii 
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of  the  molecule  ; while  the  correction  for  the  volume  of  the  molecular  is 
relatively  large  when  the  volunre  of  the  gas  is  small,  or  the  pressuie  g . 
{Cf  up  79  85.)  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  still  furthci  improy 
the  gL  equation  by  the  introduction  of  other  terms,  involving  special 
consents  which  have  to  be  evaluated  from  the  experimental  numbers. 
They  are  therefore  of  very  limited  application. 

§ 1 6.  The  Critical  State  of  Gases. 

In  1869  T.  Andrews  found  that  if  carbon  dioxide  be  gradually  com- 
pressed in  a vessel  suitable  for  the  observation,  the  volume  diminishes 
more  rapidly  than  would  occur  if  Boyle’s  law  correctly  described  the 
behaviour  of  the  gas ; and  when  the  pressure  attains  a certain  value,  the 
gas  begins  to  liquefy.  A further  decrease  in  the  volume  does  not  change 
the  pressure,  but  only  increases  the  quantity  of  gas  liquefied.  At  length, 
when  all  the  gas  has  liquefied,  a large  increase  of  pressure  only  causes  a 
minute  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  since  liquids  in  general  undergo 
but  a small  change  of  volume  on  compression. 

If  the  experiment  be  made  with  carbon  dioxide  at  0 , the  gas  com- 
mences to  Uquefy  when  the  pressure  has  attained  35-4  atmospheres ; d 
at  13T°,  liquefaction  commences  at  48'9  atmospheres  pressure  ; if  at  30  , 
at  70  atmospheres  pressure  ; while  if  the  temperature  exceeds  31  , no 
pressure,  however  great.  Mill  hquefy  the  gas.  Other  gases  exhibit  similar 
phenomena.  For  each  gas  there  is  a particular  temperature  above 
which  liquefaction  is  impossible  ; Andrews  called  this  the  critical 
temperature  of  the  gas.  For  instance,  the  critical  temperature  of  : 

. . —241°  Nitrous  oxide  . . . + 36° 

. —146°  Ammonia  ....  -f-130° 

. —119°  Sulphur  dioxide  . . -fl66° 

. . q-  31°  Water -j-368° 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  influence  of  temperature  on  carbon 
dioxide,  partly  liquid,  partly  gaseous.  Fig.  239,  A,  represents  the  upper 
end  of  a glass  tube  in  which  the 


Hydrogen  . 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 
Carbon  dioxide 


Critical  Temperature 


Below 


Above 


partly  liquefied  carbon  dioxide  is 
confined  over  mercury,  at  18°.  The 
surface  of  the  liquid  has  a sharply 
defined  curved  meniscus.  On  raising 
the  temperature,  the  meniscus  of 
the  liquid  becomes  flatter  and  flatter. 

Fig.  239,  B,  until,  at  31°,  Fig.  2.39, 

C,  the  surface  seems  to  disappear. 

The  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  liquid  and  the  gas 
vanishes.  At  40°,  the  tube  contains 
a homogeneous  gas.  Fig.  239,  D. 

Liquid  carbon  dioxide  cannot  exist 
at  this  temiierature,  however  great 

the  pressure.  , 

The  relation  between  the  pressure  and  the  volume  of,  say,  carbon 
dioxide,  at  different  temperatures— T,  T„,  Tp  T,— is  represented  diagram- 
matically  in  Fig.  240.  The  portion  of  the  curve  or  K^7\,  repre- 

sents the  behaviour  of  the  gas  when  no  liquid  is  present ; the  poition 


Fig.  239 Diagrammatic  Illustration 

of  the  Critical  State  of  a Gas. 
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K.,Mo,  or  Xjil/i,  the  behaviour  of  the  gas  in  the  presence  of  its  o-\vn  liquid  ; 
and  j/op.2,  or  the  behaviour  of  the  liquid  when  no  gas  is  present. 

It  vdll  be  observed  that  or  is  a straight  line  horizontal  with 

the  I'-axis.  It  illustrates  in  a graphic  manner  the  well-known  law  : At 
any  fixed  temperature,  the  pressure  of  a gas  in  the  presence  of  its  own  liquid 
is  always  the  same.  The  curve  T^^K^tPq  represents  the  relation  between 
pressure  and  volume  at  the  critical  temperature ; and  the  curve  T,  the 
relation  between  p and  v at  a temperature  when  the  gas  does  not  liquefy. 
The  line  K^K^K^B  represents  the  condition  under  which  the  gas,  compressed 
at  the  stated  temperatures  Tj,  T^,  T^,  begins  to  liquefy,  and  it  is  hence 
called  the  dew  curve,  because  a gas  under  a gradually  increasing  pressure 
first  shows  signs  of  liquefaction  under  conditions  represented  by  a 

point  on  this  line;  similarly, 
the  line  is  called  the 

boiling  curve,  because  a liquid, 
under  a gradually  diminishing 
pressure,  first  shows  signs  of 
vaporization  under  oonditions  re- 
presented by  a point  on  this  line. 
Note  also  that  the  lines  K^A,  KqB, 
and  KqPq,  divide  the  plane  of  the 
paper  into  three  regions.  Every 
point  to  the  right  of  BKgP^  repre- 
sents a homogeneous  gas ; every 
point  in  the  region  AK^B  repre- 
sents a heterogeneous  mixture  of 
gas  and  liquid ; and  every  point 
to  the  left  of  AK^Pq,  a homogeneous 
hquid.  The  diagi’am.  Fig.  240, 


Fig.  240. — p : v — Curves  for  Carbon 
Dioxide. 


thus  represents  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a liquid  or  a gas  under 
digerent  conditions  of  temperature,  pressure  or  volume. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  historically  that  Caignard  de  la  Tour,  long 
before  Andrews’  experiment,  noticed  that  when  a liquid  is  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  there  is  a definite  temperature  at  which  the  surface  of  separation 
between  the  gas  and  liquid  disappeared,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the 
tube  become  homogeneous.  Caignard  de  la  Tour’s  experiments  thus 
demonstrate  that  the  critical  temperature  is  the  upper  limit  to  the  liquid 
state  ; and  Andrews’  experiments  prove  that  the  critical  temperature 
is  the  lower  limit  to  the  gaseous  state.  The  passage  from  the  one  state 
to  the  other  proceeds  in  a continuous  manner.  The  liquid  an  gas^us 
states  are  continuous,  not  abrupt.  The  properties— density,  surf^e 
tension,  viscosity,  refractive  power,  heat  of  vaporization,  compressibi  i y, 
etc.— of  a liquid  gradually  lose  their  distinctive  character  as  the  tempera- 
ture  is  raised,  until,  at  the  critical  temperature,  the  properties  o iqui  an 
gas  are  the  same.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a change  in  molecular  stracture 
when,  say,  carbon  dioxide  passes  from  the  one  state  of  aggregation  to 
the  other.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a polymerization  of  the  molecules 

' Nitrogen  peroxide,  water,  and  some  other  substances  aPP®®’J' 
and  form  compound  molecules  on  passing  from  the  8“®^  , exliibit  that 

of  aggression.  The  properties  of  the  condensing  gases  “e^ 

continuity  shown  by  carbon  dioxide  and  gases  which  do  no  p y 
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when  the  common  gases  condense  to  liquids.  The  difference  between 
liquids  and  gases  helow  the  critical  temperature  seems  to  be  a question 
of  molecular  attraction. 


§ 17.  Carbon  Monoxide— Preparation  and  Occurrence. 

Molecular  weight,  CO  = 28.  Melting  point,  -2OT»;  boiling  point  -190°;  critical 
temperature,  -139-5°.  Relative  vapour  density  (Ho  = 2),  27-81  , (air  _ 1)  0 9672. 

Two  oxides  of  carbon  are  very  well  known — carbon  monoxide  and 
carbon  dioxide.  In  the  section  dealing  with  producer  gas,  p.  711,  it  will 
be  shown  that  the  former  is  partially  burnt  or  oxidized  carbon,  and  is 
formed  when  carbon  is  heated  in  a limited  supply  of  air  : 2C  + 0.^  = 2CO. 
It  is  also  produced  when  carbon  dioxide  is  heated  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  carbon  : COj  + C = 2CO.  Carbon  dioxide  is  reduced  in  a 
similar  manner  when  passed  over  hot  metallic  zinc  : CO.^  + Zn  = ZnU 
-f  CO.  If  zinc  oxide  be  reduced  with  carbon,  metallic  zinc  and  carbon 
monoxide  are  produced  : ZnO  + C = Zn  + CO.  Lassone  first  made 
carbon  monoxide  by  this  reaction  in 
1776,  and  Priestley  prepared  it  by 
heating  iron  oxide  with  charcoal 
in  1796.  Lavoisier  knew  that  this 
gas  burned  to  carbon  dioxide,  but 
he  was  not  able  to  satisfactorily  fit 
carbon  monoxide  in  with  his  theory 
of  oxidation.  This  became  possible 
when  W.  Cruickshank,  in  1800, 
showed  that  the  gas  was  nothing 
but  a “ gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,”  and 
Clement  and  Desormes,  in  1801,  made 
clear  the  composition  of  the  gas. 

Carbon  monoxide  seldom  occurs 
free  in  nature,  and  then  only  in  small 
quantities.  Minute  traces  have  been 
detected  in  air,  in  volcanic  gases,  occluded  in  coal,  and  in  meteorites.  It 
is  found  in  tobacco  smoke,  in  chimney  gases  where  the  air  is  not  in  a 
sufficiently  large  excess,  and  in  the  gases  from  blast  and  other  furnaces. 

Preparation. — Carbon  monoxide  is  best  made  in  the  laboratory  by 
heating  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  about  100°  in  a flask  (Fig.  241), 
fitted  wth  a double-bored  rubber  stopper  ; one  hole  of  the  stopper  is  fitted 
with  a gas  delivery  tube,  and  the  other  with  a tap  funnel  containing  con- 
centrated (98  per  cent.)  formic  acid.  Each  drop  of  formic  acid  produces 
some  bubbles  of  gas.  The  reaction  is  simple ; H.COOH  -f  H2SO4 
= H2S04.H..0  -h  CO.  There  is  no  frothing,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  of  gas  can  be  regulated  by  the  rate  at  which  formic  acid  is  dropped 
on  to  the  sulphuric  acid.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  can  also  be  mixed 
%vith  sodium  formate  in  a,  flask  provided  with  a safety  funnel,  and  very 
gently  warmed.  Carbon  monoxide  is  evolved. 


Fig.  241. — Preparation  of  Carbon 
Monoxide. 


The  gas  is  also  made  by  gently  heating  20  to  30  grams  of  crystalline  oxalic  acid 
just  covered  w-ith  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  rate  of  evolution  of  the  gas 
is  determined  by  the  temperature  of  the  mixture.  Equal  volumes  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide  are  produced.  The  former  is  removed  by  passing 
the  gas  through  a series  of  wash-bottles  containing  a solution  of  caustic  soda. 
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This  process  is  more  troublesome  than  the  formic  acid  process.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  preparation  of  carbon  monoxide  by  heating,  say,  30  grams 
of  crystalline  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  300  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  in  a capacious  flask.  In  this  case,  tlie  temperature  of  decomposition  is 
hiuh  and  if  the  mixture  bo  heated  too  quickly,  the  gas  is  apt  to  come  oil  so 
quickly  ns  to  bo  beyond  control.  If  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  used,  hydrocyumc 
acid  as  well  os  carbon  monoxide  may  be  formed. 

§ 1 8.  The  Properties  of  Carbon  Monoxide. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  a colourless,  tasteless,  and  odourless  (poisonous) 
gas.  One  volume  of  water  dissolves  about  0'03  volume  at  0°,  and  about 
0-023  volume  at  20°.  The  gas  condenses  to  a colourless  transparent 
liquid  at  —190°,  at  atmospheric  pressure;  the  liquid  solidifies  at  — 203  . 
When  a lighted  taper  is  plunged  into  the  gas,  the  taper  is  extinguished 
(non- supporter  of  combustion),  but  the  gas  is  inflamed  (combustible),  and 
burns  with  a blue  flame.  The  blue  lambent  flame  which  appears  on  the 
surface  of  a clear  red  coke  (or  coal)  fire,  or  over  the  ignited  lime  m a Inne 
kiln,  is  carbon  monoxide.  H a beaker  be  held  over  a burmng  jet  of  carbon 
monoxide  for  a moment,  and  clear  lime  water  be  poured  into  the  beaker, 
a turbidity  shows  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide.  Carbon  monoxide,  on 
burning,  forms  carbon  dioxide.:  2CO  + 0^  = 2CO2.  CoUect  a mixture  of 
two  volumes  of  carbon  monoxide  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  in  a soda- 
water  bottle  ; apply  a lighted  taper  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  ; the  mixture 
explodes  w-ith  some  violence.  If  the  gases  be  thoroughly  dried  by  means 
of  phosphorus  pentoxide  a spark  can  pass  through  the  mixture  of  two 
volumes  of  carbon  monoxide  and  one  volume  of  oxy^n  vnthout  explosion. 
There  appears  to  be  a slight  combination,  but  only  in  the  path  of  the 
snark.  H.  B.  Dixon  showed  that  the  presence  of  gases  contaimng  hydro- 
gen—hydrogen  sulphide,  pentane,  ammonia,  etc.— act  like  water,  and  make 
the  mi^ure  explosive  ; whereas  gases  not  contaimng  hydrogen-sulphur 
dioxide,  carbon  disulphide,  etc.-are  inert,  for  the  mixture 
Water  thus  appears  to  act  as  a catalytic  agent,  and  Dixon  thinks  that  there 
is  a cyclic  process  (p.  136)  involving  the  reactions  . 

CO  + H.,0  = CO.,  -f  H,, ; 2H,  + 0,  = 2H,0 ; CO  -f  H,0  = CO,  + H,  . . . 
This  emphasizes  how  even  the  so-called  simple  reactions  are  much  more 
interesting  than  the  ordinary  chemical  equations  would  le^  us  suppose. 
How  much  more  wonderful  must  be  the  reactions  which 
sented  bv  more  complex  equations.  If  moist  carbon  monoxide  be  passed 
over  palildium  black  in  the  cold,  formic  acid, 

among  the  products  of  the  action.  The  end  products  of  the  ^^lon  are 
hydrogen  aiid  carbon  dioxide-the  hydrogen  is  h'lrgely  re  ained  by  the 
palladium.  H the  flame  of  burning  carbon  monoxide  be  ahoi^  ed  to  P y 
Spon  ice,  formic  acid  can  be  detected  in  the  water  formed  by  the  meltiij 
ice  Hence  it  is  assumed  that  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  is  H,0  | 
CO  = H.COOH;  followed  by  H.COOH  = H,  + CO,.  The  ormic  ^ 
an  intermediate  product  of  the  two  consecutive  J 

reverse  reaction,  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  to  formic  acid.  CO,  + ±1, 
^H.COOH,  occurs  under  the  influence  of  palladium  bl^k. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  not  absorbed  by  dioxide 

hydroxide  (distinction  from  carbon  dioxide).  Unlike  chloride 

carbon  monoxide  is  soluble  in  a saturated  solution  p 
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in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  cuprous  chloride  in  ammonia. 
Hence  these  solutions  are  used  as  absorbents  for  carbon  monoxide  m gas 

W important  mdncing  agont, 

ferric  oxide,  for  instance,  is  reduced  to  the  metal  in  the  blast  . 

Fe  O 4-  SCO  = 2Fe  + SCO.,.  The  action  is,  however,  somewhat  complex, 
aS  deindent  upon  the  temperature.  When  metallic  iron  is  heated  in 
rlrrent  of  carbon  monoxide  at  about  SS0°,  tEe  carbon  nmnoxide  is 
decomposed,  forming  ferrous  oxide  and  carbon : Fe  + CO  -J,eU  ' L 
(+  20-1  Cals.).  At  higher  temperatures  the  ferrous  leduced  t 

She  lt.1  by  this  gi;  FcO  + CO  - Fe  + CO,.  At  400"  the  footer 
reaction  is  about  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  second.  As  the  tempeiatuie 
is  raised,  the  speed  of  the  latter  reaction  is  accelerated  until  it  appears  as 
if  the  ferric  oxide  were  directly  reduced  by  the  carbon  monoxide , any 
ferrous  oxide  formed  is  at  once  reduced.  TEis  is  a 

consecutive  reactions  chscussed  on  p.  136.  T.  Graham  showed  that  metallic 
iron  absorbs  about  four  times  its  volume  of  carbon  monoxide  at  a d^l 
red  heat,  and  the  gas  is  given  ofi  when  the  metal  is  heated  in  air.  H 
icon  appears  to  be  permeable  to  carbon  monoxide,  and  if  this  gas  be  passing 
up  a hot  stove  pipe,  with  the  hue  gases,  some  carbon  monoxide  could  pass 
through  the  metallic  iron  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

Composition.— A mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  o^gen  can  be 
exploded  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  in  Fig.  189.  It  vn\l  be  found  that 
100  vols.  of  carbon  monoxide  with  100  vols.  of  oxygen  gave  150  yols. 
of  gas.  IVhen  the  gaseous  product  of  the  explosion  was  trea,ted  wth  a 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  50  vols.  of  oxygen  reraamed.  The 
absorption  was  conducted  as  indicated  on  p.  661,  Fig.  231.  This  shows 
that  100  vols.  of  carbon  monoxide  combined  with  50  vols.  of  oxygen  to 
form  100  vols.  of  carbon  dioxide.  By  Avogadro’s  hypothesis,  this  agrees 
ivith  the  equation ; 2CO  + 02  = 2C0.2.  The  density  of  the  gas  is  nearly 
fourteen  times  that  of  hydrogen.  Hence  the  molecular  weight  of  the  gas 
is  28  (hvdrogen  = 2).  The  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  12,  and  oxygen 
16,  aV  12  + 16  = 28.  Hence  CO,  not  C^O^,  C3O3  ...  is  the  correct 
formula  for  carbon  monoxide. 

Carbon  monoxide— a poison.— Carbon  monoxide  is  an  active  poison. 
When  it  is  respired  in  the  lungs,  it  unites  \vith  the  hannoglobm  of  the  blood, 
forming  a bright  cherry-red  coloured  compound  carbonyl-haemoglobin 
which  prevents  the  haemoglobin  performing  its  regular  work  of  oxidizing 
waste  tissue  (p.  738).  Less  than  1 per  cent,  in  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient 
to  cause  death  when  inhaled.  J.  S.  Haldane  says  that  air  containing 
■At  of  one  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide  will  produce  giddiness  on 
exertion  if  breathed  for  from  one-half  to  two  hours ; and  per  cent, 
makes  one  unable  to  Avalk  ; per  cent,  leads  to  loss  of  consciousness 
and  perhaps  death ; i per  cent,  means  probable  death ; and  1 per 
cent.  wU  lead  to  unconsciousness  in  a few  minutes,  followed  before  long 
by  death.  ^ Fatal  accidents  have  arisen  from  the  breathing  of  carbon 

> First  aid  treatment  for  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  or  “ gassing,”  as  it 
is  often  called,  is  artificial  respiration  at  once,  accompanied  by  the  use  of  oxygen 
for  about  10  minutes.  A person  seriously  gassed  should  bo  kept  warm  and  pro- 
tected from  cold  air  ; he  should  not  exert  himself  by  walking  ; and  if  there  is  a 
tendency  to  fainting,  a little  brandy  or  wliisky  should  be  administered. 
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monoxide,  when  its  presence  has  not  been  suspected.  It  is  formed  when 
a gas  flame  is  exposed  to  a cold  surface  as  might  occur  in  some  “ patent 
water  heaters”  used  in  ill-ventilated  bathrooms,  etc. ; in  slow  combustion 
stoves,  and  charcoal  pans.  It  is  often  present  in  rooms  where  gas  pro- 
ducers arc  at  work  (p.  711);  and  in  rooms  with  an  escape  (Df  coal 
gas,  water  gas,  etc.  The  poisonous  character  of  “ after-damp  ” in  coal 
mines  is  due  to  the  presence  of  some  carbon  monoxide  along  with  the 
carbon  dioxide  formed  during  an  explosion  of  firedamp  or  coal  dust ; 
in  air  after  the  use  of  explosives  for  blasting ; underground  fires ; etc. 
J.  S.  Haldane  recommends  miners  to  carry  a mouse  in  an  open  cage  in  a 
suspected  atmosphere.  As  soon  as  the  mouse  shorn  signs  of  sluggishness 
or  exhaustion,  a dangerous  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  is  probably 

present.  . 

Testing  for  carbon  monoxide. — The  detection  of  carbon  monoxide  is 
not  easy.  A piece  of  white  filter  paper  moistened  with  palladium  chloride 

PdCl, — is  turned  pink,  green,  or  black,  according  to  the  amount  of 

carbon  monoxide  present  in  the  atmosphere.  But  other  organic  substance 
produce  the  same  reaction,  and  mistakes  might  easily  be  made.  Vogels 
blood  test  is  considered  the  most  reliable.  If  ordinary  blood  be  diluted 
with  200  times  its  volume  of  water,  a yellowish-red  solution  is  obtained, 
with  blood  containing  carbon  monoxide,  the  solution  is  distinctly  pink. 
J S.  Haldane  recommends  placing  a mouse  in  the  suspected  atmosphere 
for,  say,  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  then  killed.  A knmvn  volume  of  the  blood 
drawm  from  the  heart  of  the  mouse  is  then  systematically  (bluted, 
simultaneously  with  another  sample  of  ordinary  oxygenated  blood,  until 
the  tints  of  both  solutions  appear  the  same  in  daylight.  A comparison 
of  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  two  solutions  will  give  a rough  idea  of  the 
amount  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  air  since  it  is  found  that  the  blood  of 
the  mouse  20  per  cent,  saturated  represents  0'02  per  cent,  of  carbon 
monoxide  ; 3.3  per  cent,  saturated  ivith  0‘04  per  cent,  carbon  monoxide  ; 
.50  per  cent,  saturated  ivith  0'08  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide  ; 6b  per 
cent,  saturated  with  0T6  per  cent,  carbon  monoxide  in  the  air. 

Carbon  suboxide. —Certain  other  oxides  of  carbon  have  been  repor^ 
by  B.  C.  Brodie  (1873)^M.  Berthelot  (1876),  etc. : (1)  Brodie  s ojade,  C^O;,, 
is  formed  as  a reddish  brown  mass  by  exposing  carbon  inonoxide  to  the 
prolonged  action  of  the  electric  discharge;  (2)  Berthelot  s oxide,  CgOj,  is 
formed  as  a dark  brown  mass  by  heating  Brodie  s oxide  between  300  and 
400’’ ; and  (3)  Diels’  carbon  suboxide,  C.,02,  has  been  made  by  0.  Diels 
(1906)  by  distilUng  malonic  acid,  CHoJCOOH)^,  or  its  (ethereal)  salts  with 
a large  excess  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  under  reduced  pressure  (12  mm, 
mercury)  at  about  300°.  The  gases  are  cooled  so  as  to  remove  the  un- 
changed acid,  carbon  dioxide,  ethylene,  etc.  The  reaction  is  represented : 
CH.,(COOH),  = 2H.0  + C3O2.  When  passed  through  a tube  djpping 
liquid  air,  a white  solid  with  a pungent  odour  is  obtained.  The  solid  melts 
between  —107°  and  -108°  and  boils  at  7°,  When  treated  with  wate  , 
carbon  suboxide  re-forms  malonic  acid,  and  hence  this  0x1  e is  regar 
as  malonic  anhydride.  The  suboxide  is  combustible  and  burns  w t 
a blue  smoky  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxide.  The  ^apoui;  and  hqu 
polymerize  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming  a dark  re  so  is  , . 

water.  The  suboxide  decomposes  rapidly  at  37°  and  instantaneously  at 
100°.  Analysis  by  combustion  with  copper  monoxide,  by  explosion  w 
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oxveen  and  vapour  density  determinations  by  Hofmann’s  method  all  corre- 
spond with  the  formula  C^O^.  The  constitution  is  uncertain, ^Us  generally 

supposed  to  be  represented  by  0=C=C=C=0,  or  by  An 

oxide  CoO„,  has  also  been  fonned  by  the  action  of  the  silent  electric 
discharge  on  carbon  monoxide : 4CO  = C3O2  -f  C02-  There  is  little  doubt 
about  the  existence  of  carbon  suboxide  C3O2,  but  the  identity  of  the 
other  oxides — Cg03,  and  C4O3 — is  not  well  established. 


§ 19.  Carbonyls. 

According  to  the  valency  hypothesis,  oxygen  a dyad  and  carbon  a 
tetrad  carbon  monoxide  is  an  unsaturated  compound  =C=0  with  two 
sleeping  valencies,  p.  70.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the  ready  com- 
bination of  carbon  monoxide  ivith  oxygen  to  form  carbon  dioxide 
Q_Q_Q_  When  a mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  sulphur  vapour 
is  passed  through  a moderately  hot  tube,  a gaseous  carbonyl  sulphide 

COS analogous  with  carbon  dioxide  is  formed.  In  carbonyl  sulphide  one 

atom  of  sulphur  has  token  the  place  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  carbon 
dioxide  so  that  its  formula  is  written : S=C=0.  When  CO  acts  as  a radicle, 
as  it  appears  to  do  in  many  reactions,  it  is  called  carbonyl.  Carbon  dioxide 
can  thus  be  regarded  as  a carbonyl  oxide. 

Carbonyl  chloride.— Carbon  monoxide  also  directly  unites  with  chlorine 
in  sunUght  to  form  •phosgene,  or  carbonyl  chloride  COCI2.  The  same  gas 
is  produced  when  a mixture  of  chlorine  and  carbon  monoxide  is  passed 
over  bone  charcoal  (catalytic  agent).  The  gas  liquefies  at  8 . The  for- 
mation of  the  gas  is  conveniently  shoivn  by  filling  two  equal-sized  gas 
cylinders,  by  displa6ement,  one  -with  chlorine,  and  one  with  carbon 
monoxide.  Place  the  vessels  mouth  to  mouth  and  allow  the  gases  to  mix 
thoroughly.  Both  cylinders  show  the  characteristic  colour  of  chlorine. 
Cover  each  cylinder  with  a glass  plate.  Let  one  be  exposed  to  a strong 
light  for  a short  time,  the  colour  of  the  chlorine  rapidly  disappears,  and 
when  the  glass  plate  is  removed,  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  fume  strongly 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonyl  chloride  in  contact  with  the 
moisture  of  the  air.  The  gas  also  decomposes  in  contact  with  water, 
forming  hvdrochloric  acid  and  carbon  dioxide  : 

COCI2  + 2H,0  = 2HC1  + H2CO3 ; and  H2CO3  = H2O  -p  CO2 
With  an  excess  of  ammonia  (NH3),  carbonyl  chloride  forms  urea— 
C0(NH2)2-  Thus : 

0=C<g[  + 4NH3  = 2NH4CI  + 0=C<^g^ 

The  ammonium  chloride — NH.jCl — is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  urea  is  soluble, 
hence  the  two  compounds  are  easily  separated. 

Metabolic  products. — Urea  is  a waste  product  of  animal  life.  Here 
then,  by  purely  chemical  processes,  we  can  build  up  from  the  proper 
elements  a compound  which  is  formed  by  living  animals.  Wohler’s 
synthesis  of  urea,  by  another  process,  in  1826,  appears  to  have  attracted 
a lot  of  attention  because  the  teachers  of  chemistry — Gmelin,  Berzelius, 
etc. — then  taught  that  compounds  formed  by  animals  and  plants  were 
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produced  by  the  action  of  a vital  force  ; that  “ within  the  sphere  of 
living  nature,  the  elements  obey  laws  totally  different  from  those  which 
obtain  in  inanimate  nature,”  and  that  “ organie  substances  cannot  be  pre- 
pared artificially.”  Wohler’s  synthesis  rendered  it  necessary  to  reconsider 
these  assertions.  Wohler  communicated  his  discovery  to  Berzelius  in 
tliese  words  : “ I must  tell  you  that  I can  prepare  urea  without  requiring 
a kidney  or  an  animal,  a man  or  a dog.”  Hundreds  of  different 
animal  and  vegetable  products  have  since  been  prepared  in  the  laboratory, 
and  the  hypothesis  that  a peculiar  vital  force  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 
paration of  these  products  has  been  abandoned.  The  growth  of  the 
organized  structure  of  animals  and  plants  must  not  bo  confused  wuth  the 
formation  of  ohemioal  compounds. 

Nickel  tetracarbonyl.— When  carbon  monoxide  is  passed  over  finely 
divided  metaUic  nickel  ^ at  between  40°  and  50°,  and  the  gas  then  passed 
through  a cold  tube,  a colourless  liquid  oondenses.  This  boils  at  43 
under  a pressure  of  751  mm.  of  mercury ; and  at  —25°  solidifies  to  a ma^^ 
of  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  gas  decomposes  at  180°  into  metallic 
nickel  and  carbon  monoxide.  The  gas  burns  with  a luimmous  flame,  and 
a deposit  of  black  metalUc  nickel,  resembling  soot,  is  obtained  when  the 
flame  is  brought  in  contact  with  a cold  porcelain  dish.  If  the  gas  be 
passed  through  a hot  glass  tube,  dust,  or  a mirror-like  deposit  of  metalhc 
nickel  is  formed  on  the  glass.  Mond  utilizes  this  reaction  for  extracting 
nickel  from  its  ores.  Two  analyses  of  the  compound  furnished  34-2b 
and  34-33  per  cent,  of  nickel.  These  numbers  correspond  with  the 
formula,  [Ni(CO)4]„.  The  vapour  density  of  the  gas,  air  --  1,  is  6;01  ; 
and  if  hydrogen  = 2,  28‘75 ; consequently,  the  vapour  denmty  of  nickel 
carbonyl'  (hydrogen  = 2)  is  6-01  X 28'775  = 172-D4.  The  vapour 
density  corresponding  with  Ni(CO)4,  by  Avogadi-o  s hypothesis  is  170  68. 
Hence  the  formula  of  nickel  carbonyl  is  ivritten  -NilCOV  born 
consider  that  the  “ CO  ” in  nickel  carbonyl  is  a dyad,  and  the  nickel 
an  octad,  because  of  certain  physical  properties,-;  and 
as  indicated  below ; others  consider  both  the  nickel  and  the  CO  to  be 

dyads : 


CO^^  ^CO 

Nickel  an  octad. 


„./CO— CO 
^^“^CO— CO 

Nickel  a dyad. 


As  the  student  acquires  familiarity  wuth  graphic 
he  will  And  that  the  arrangement  of  a number  of  atoms  into  a graphic 
formula,  consistent  ivith  the  valencies  of  the  e emente,  is  ^ 

a test  of  man’s  ingenuity  than  a representation  of  the  actual  grouping 
of  the  atoms.  In  some  cases,  too,  it  is  thought  necessa^  dSde 

valencies  for  particular  combinations.  When  it  is  not  possib 
between  several  conflicting  formulie, 

simplesG-hypotheses  must  not  be  multiplied  without  necessity.  This 
important  rule  is  sometimes  called  Occam’s  razor. 

Iron  carbonyl.-Cobalt  does  not  form  a carbonyl  under  the  same 

> The  nickel  is  best  made  by  reducing  nickel  oxalate  in  a current  of  dry 

‘’"7°SoTpS';;7h’Tt'r«.lv,  .vWcl.  » to-  “ !<»■'  «■"»  » 

as  is  usually  exhibited  by  dyad  nickel  salts. 
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conditions  .xs  niekel.^  Iron  treated  like  nickel,  at  80°,  furnishes  a gas 
which  burns  wth  a yellow  flame.  The  reaction  with  iron  is  very  much 
slower  than  vdth  nickel.  Iron  tetracarbonyl— Fe(CO)4— is  ^o^med  At 
ordinary  temperatures  the  finely  divided  iron  furnishes  iron  pentacarbong 
— Fe(CO).— vliich  condenses  to  an  amber-yellow  liquid  boiling  at  iOd 
and  freezing  at  -21°.  Its  vapour  density  (air  = 1)  is  6’6.  Light  de- 
composes  the  liquid,  forming  gold-coloured  crystals  of  Leptacarbony^ 

jTe  (CO),.  This  latter  compound  decomposes,  when  heated,  torming 

iron,  ^carbon  monoxide,  and  iron  pentacarbonyl.  Lamp  glasses  iised  for 
gas  burners  sometimes  appear  to  redden  ovdng  to  the  deposition  of  a very 
thin  film  of  iron  oxide  on  the  inner  surface  ; and  accordingly  it  is  inf en  eel 
that  a trace  of  a volatile  iron  carbonyl  is  present  in  the  illumnating  gas. 
Iron  carbonyl  is  also  supposed  to  be  formed  in  iron  cylmders  in  whic 
“ water  gas  ” (p.  714)  has  been  stored  under  pressure  for  some  time. 


Molecular  weight,  CSo  = 76-14. 
Specific  gravity  of  liquid  at  0°,  1-292. 
2-68. 


§ 20.  Carbon  Sulphides. 
ISIelting  point. 


r- -110°;  boiling  point,  46°. 

Vapour  density  (H;  = 2),  77-06  ; (air  = 1) 


Carbon  disulphide  was  discovered  by  W.  A.  Lampadius  while  studying 
the  action  of  pyrites  on  carbon.  Clement  and  Desormes  rediscovered  the 
liquid  in  1802.  When  sulphur  vapour  is  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal, 
the  two  elements  combine,  forming  volatile  carbon  disulplude  : C + Sa 
_ _ 28'7  Cals.  This  reaction  is  therefore  endothermal,  and  it  bears 

some  analogies  ivith  the  exothermal  reaction  C -f  O2  = CO2  96-98  Cals. 
The  volatile  compound  of  carbon  and  sulphur  is  condensed  in  -vessels 
surrounded  ivith  cold  water.  The  product  is  contaminated  with  free 
sulphur,  which  volatilizes  ivith  the  carbon  disulphide;  some  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  formed  at  the  same  time  by  the  action  of  sulphur  on  the 
hydrogen  in  the  charcoal. 

Manufacture  of  carbon  disulphide. — In  the  manufacturing  process, 
the  charcoal  is  heated  in  vertical  cast  iron  or  earthenware  retorts  set  in 
a suitable  furnace.  The  heat  of  the  furnace  also  melts  the  sulphur  placed 
in  a vessel  near  the  base  of  the  retort,  the  sulphur  vapour  rises  through 
the  red-hot  charcoal  and  forms  carbon  disulphide  which  escapes  at  the  top. 
The  carbon  disulphide  is  condensed  in  long  condensing  coils — 30  feet  long. 

In  Taylor’s  electric  process  (1899)  a cylindrical  furnace  40  feet  high  and 
16  feet  in  diameter  is  packed  with  coke  from  the  top,  Fig.  242  ; the  coke 
is  renewed  through  the  side  hopper  C.  An  alternating  current  is  sent 
through  the  electrodes  E set  at  right  angles  to  one  another  at  the  base  of 
the  furnace.  The  heat  melts  the  sulphur  on  the  floor  of  the  furnace ; 
the  vapour  of  sulphur  rises  through  the  coke,  forming  carbon  disulphide. 
Fresh  sulphur  is  introduced  through  the  hopper  shoAvn  in  the  diagram. 
The  carbon  disulphide  passes  off  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  is 
condensed  in  the  condensing  coils.  The  electrical  process  is  practically 
continuous  and  is  free  from  troublesome  leakages  and  heat  losses 
incidental  to  the  retort  process.  The  crude  product  can  be  purified  by 


* This  of  course  does  not  mean  that  a cobalt  carbonyl  cannot  be  prepared, 
because  Co2(CO)8  can  bo  made  if  the  reaction  occurs  under  great  pressure— 
160  atmospheres — in  the  form  of  orange-yellow  crystals.  Colourless  crystals  of 
molybdenum  carbonyf— Mo(CO)o— are  known.  Several  other  carbonyls  are  known. 
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repeated  redistillation  and  subsequent  agitation  with  mercury,  and  dis- 
tillation from  white  wax ; but  the  manufacturing  process  of  purification  is 
Qi  fcrflidG  sccrcfc#** 

Properties. — Carbon  disulphide,  if  pure,  is  a colourless,  mobile,  refrac- 
tive liquid,  ivith  an  aromatic  smell  not  at  all  displeasing,  although  the 
smell  of  commercial  carbon  disulphide  is  usually  ^sagrecable  and  rancid. 

If  breathed  constantly,  in  small  quantities,  it  is  injurious  to  health,  and 

in  large  quantities,  fatal.  Its 
specific  gravity  at  0°  is  D292. 
It  freezes  at — 116°;  melts  at 
— 110°;  and  boils  at  46°.  100 

grams  of  water  at  0°  dissolve 
0-258  gram  of  carbon  disulphide ; 
and  at  20°,  O'lOl  gram.  It  mixes 
in  all  proportions  vath  alcohol, 
ether,  benzene,  and  essential  oils. 
It  is  also  a good  solvent  for 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine, 
bromine,  camphor,  gums,  resins, 
waxes,  fats,  and  caoutchouc ; 
and  it  is  largely  employed  in  the 
industries  on  account  of  its 
solvent  properties.  It  is  also 
used  as  an  insectide. 

Thiocarbonic  acid. — A com- 
pound called  thiocarbonic  acid, 
HoCSg,  analogous  vath  carbomc 
acid,  H2CO3,  is  known  Thio- 
carbonic acid  is  a reddish-yellow 
oil  formed  by  the  action  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  thio- 
carbonates.  It  is  very  unstable, 
but  some  of  its  salts  — thio- 
carbonates  — are  fairly  stable. 
They  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  carbon  disulphide  on  the  sul- 
phides : CS2  + CaS  = CaCSj  ; or 


C.  feeder^ 


Sfeeder, 


C.feedcr 
S.  feeder 


Flo.  242.- 


-Taylor’s  Carbon  Disulpliide 
Furnace. 


on  the  hydroxides : 3Ca(OH)2  + 3CS2  — 2Ca(^3  -f  CaCOa 
CS2  may  be  regarded  as  the  anhydride  of  thiocarbonic  acid  in  the  same 

sense  that  CO2  is  the  anhydride  of  carbonic  acid.  ^dorine  be 

Thiocarbonyl  chloride,  CSCla.-If  carbon  disu  phide  and  chlorine  be 

left  in  contact  iov  some  weeks,  particularly  if  v sXa^ 

compound,  CSCI2,  is  formed,  but  the  best  way  of 

to  hLt  a mixture  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  carbon  dmlplude  m 
a sealed  tube  at  100°.  A reaction  symbolized  : 

CSCl  seems  to  occur.  The  compound  thiocaibonyl  chlorid  , . 

1..DC.12,  seems  1.0  oucui.  x 1 rriu;„po,.i3onvl  chloride  is  a foetid 

related  with  carbonyl  chloride,  COCla-  imo  y , tIip  liniiid 

smelling  liquid  which  boils  with  a little  decomposition  at  149  . Tlie  liqu  d 

is  slightly  hydrolyzed  by  water.  v.obnvionr  of 

Carbon  monosulphide,  CS.-The  analogy  between  the  behav^ 
sulphur  and  oxygen  in  many  chemical  compounds  makes  it  appear  liigniy 
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probable  that  a carbon  monosulplude,  CS,  will  exist  and  will  bear  the 
Lme  relation  to  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  that  carbon  disulphide  bears  to 
carbon  dioxide.  The  isolation  of  carbon  monosulplude  has  proved  un- 
exnectedlv  difficult.  The  reaction  between  nickel  carbonyl  and  thio- 
carbonvl  chloride  furnishes  a brown  solid  which  is  either  carbon 
monosulplude,  OS,  or  a polymer,  C„S„.  The  reaction  is  represente  : 
nCSCU  + 7iNi(CO),  = 4/iCO+nNiCl2+C„S«.  The  brown  product  is 
soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  precipitated  unchanged 
on  dilution.  Carbon  monosulphide  is  not  produced  when  carbon  disul- 
phide acts  on  nickel  carbonyl.  When  electric  sparks  are  passed  through 
the  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide  at  a low  pressure,  a mixture  of  carbon 
monosulphide  and  unchanged  carbon  disulphide  is  obtained.  The  former 
polymerizes  to  the  brown  solid  as  the  temperature  rises. 

Questions. 

1 How  many  tons  of  salt  and  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  70  per  cent,  of 
real  acid  are  required  to  make  200  tons  of  salt  cake  ? Assuming  that  the  manu- 
facturer conderwes  only  90  per  cent,  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  evolved,  what  weight 
of  tills  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  1 — New  Zealand  Univ.  f , 

2.  2-4  Utres  of  air  at  0°  C.  and  76  cm.  pressure  are  shaken  with  60  c.c.  of  Tir 

normal  BafOH).  solution.  After  removal  of  the  precipitate,  the  remaining  alkali 
requires  35  c.c.  of  normal  acid  to  neutralize  it.  Find  the  volume  of  carbonic 
anhydride  in  10,000  volumes  of  the  air.— -S<.  Andrews  Univ.  . na  n 

3.  Give  the  chief  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  CO.  and  (ji^...—vwen8 

4.  Chlorine,  sodium  carbonate,  and  caustic  soda  are  obtained  from  common 
salt.  Describe  fully  the  chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  production  of  these 

compounds. — Univ.  North  Wales.  , , . , . j ■ j iv, 

5.  If  hydrogen  chloride  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  found  mixed  with  air 
and  it  is  desired  to  separate,  one  at  a time,  the  substances  in  the  mixture  until 
but  one  remain,  what  would  be  the  successive  methods  employed  ? — Amherst  Lott., 
JJ  S 

6 The  absorption  coefhcient  of  nitrogen  dissolved  in  water  is  0'0162  at  12’6°. 
What  volume  of  the  gas  measured  at  standard  temperature  and  pressure  is  ab- 
sorbed by  one  litre  of  water  at  12-6°,  at  each  of  the  follovdng  pressures  : 1000  mm., 
748-2  mm.,  391  mm.,  and  14-3  mm.  1—New  Zealand  Univ. 

7.  Explain  how  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  composition  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  carbon  monoxide  have  been  ascertained. — St.  Andrews  Univ. 

8.  You  are  given  a mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and  calcium  sulphate.  How 
would  you  proceed  to  determine  the  proportion  of  each  present  ? — Aberystwyth 

*^”9!  At  20°  and  760  mm.,  a volume  of  carbonio  anhydride  is  measured  and 
found  to  occupy  75  litres.  The  gas  is  passed  over  red  hot  carbon  and  after  being 
brought  to  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  as  above,  is  again 
measured.  What  volume  is  the  gas  found  to  occupy  ? — Amherst  Coll.,  U.S.A. 

10.  Apply  the  law  of  chemical  moss  action  to  the  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide 
from  a carbonate  by  an  acid. — Sheffield  Scientific  School,  U.S.A. 

11.  How  can  it  be  shown  that  the  gas  obtained  by  heating  marble  is  identical 
with  that  evolved  when  marble  is  acted  upon  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ? 
Calculate  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  measured  at  16°  and  740  mm.  pressure 
obtainable  from  10  grams  of  calcium  carbonate  (Ca  = 40,  O = 16,  C = 12,  one 
litre  of  liydrogon  at  N.  T.  P.  weighs  0‘09  gram.) — Sheffield  Univ. 

12.  Give  a full  account  of  what  you  learned  about  sulphurous  anhydride  by 
experiment.  Contrast  sulphites  with  carbonates,’  and  sulphurous  anhydride  with 
carbonic  anhydride. — Princeton  Univ.,  U.S.A. 

1.3.  What  is  meant  by  the  law  of  muss  notion  t State  what  you  understa.nd 
by  the  term  “ active  moss.”  Discuss  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mass  action 
law,  (a)  the  dissociation  of  calcium  carbonate  by  heat,  (5)  the  effect  produced  by 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride. — St.  Andrews 
Univ. 
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14  The  following  sentence  appears  in  n modern  textbook  of  chenmtry  : 
“Men  striVinE  to  bring  individual  chemical  processes  to  the  highest  state  of 
f V.v®utilizinE  all  waste  products.”  Illustrate  this  statement  by  two 

perfection  by  iitihzm^^^  valuable  chemical  substances  from  waste  products, 

”d.  i A«u»“.ly  <l.s«iU  .h.  way  in  which  you  would  carry  out  auy  one 

bolw,en  di»oci..ion  and  docompoaltion  1 

fh. »h  ar  srsiS:.*  ssiug  lo.  ii.,e.  o, 

i.  through  waighed  bulb,  co.d^^  ^,Th.  - p,„,. 

:;v"!l.?warth™r»n".."”by  o,  carbon  dfoxld.  in  the  air  o<  the  room  1- 

Srnrou”?S"SoxLlt.  S'carbonic  acid  in  -oo^"  "»'f «"  >” 

?o“c«oL  h°rto’SucwSc\to  it  tb.  corr«po.ding  acid.,-E<»rd  ./ 

^‘^“21.  If  12  grams  of  carbon  disulphide  were  burned  in  “ir 

and  740  mm.,  what  would  be  been  extracted 

when  the  combiMtion  was  ^ the  relative  proportions  of  the  two 

SL?drt'‘S.wSS  rTAir  con..™  21  per  o<  oxygon,  and  1 «...  ot 

hydrogen  at  N.  T.  P.  ■^®‘S’^'^ that  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of 

oxylL^ne^rnTeTA^ 

place  if  the  follomng  elements  were  heated  strongly  m^^  j_Lo^rfoa  Univ. 

a current  of  steam  ; — copper,  "'®*'®”fy’ - , ’ copper  oxide,  it  was  found  that 

24.  On  passing  pu^e  c^bon 

the  loss  of  weight  was  24-36  grams  and  , . ^^he  atomic  weight  of  carbon 

r^^er'H^r^ould'ouSe?^^^^  mmioxide  rpmred  for  this  ex-peri- 

ment,  and  ascertain  its  freedorn  „rv°water  and  to  which  of  them 

26.  What  are  the  common  >mpunt.es  he  (a)  reduced,  (6) 

;il"l3“nd”x;i.?n  X cC??.  wh.n  aoap  i.  u„d  with  hard  wa»r.- 

Sheffield  Univ.  _ . * tl,n  “ mechanical  ” system  of  water 

hH,ftiou”t^r..ttnHrl«  m proc«».  and  how  i.  it  produced  . 

'““■'.‘"lirorn:  r«"cr  h“w"s 

softened  ? Account  for  the  . paves  ? What  is  formed  when 

the  stalactites  and  stalagmite  formed  m t . • hydroxide  .?  Write  all 

carbon  dioxide  gas  is  passed  into  a solution  of  potassium  nya 

equations. — Princeton  U niv. , t/.o  .^4 . 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


Hydrocarbons 


§ I.  Methane — Occurrence,  Preparation,  and  Properties. 

Molecular  weight,  CH4  = 16-03.  Melting  point.  -184°  ; boiUng  point,  -164°. 
Relative  vapour  density  (H^  = 2),  16-96  ; (air  — 1)  0-6647. 

Occurrence. — ^Methane  has  been  recognized  as  a distinct  compound  since 
1776.  It  is  often  called  marsh  gas  because  it  is  often  generated  in  stagnant 
marshy  pools.  The  bubbles  of  gas  which  rise  to  the  surface,  when  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  a pond  is  disturbed,  often  contain  methane.  The  gas  can  be 
collected  in  many  stagnant  ponds  by  the  use  of  an  inverted  test-tube  full 
of  water  and  fitted  ^vith  a funnel  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  243.  The  funnel  directs  the  bubbles, 
disturbed  by  poking  a stick  into  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pond,  into  the  test-tube.^  The 
test-tube  must  be  securely  clamped  or  it  may 
overturn  when  full  of  gas.  Methane  appears 
to  be  a product  of  the  gradual  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  in  a very  hmited  supply  of 
air.  This  gas  is  also  found  absorbed  or  243.— Marsh  Gas. 

occluded  by  coal  sometimes  under  considerable 

pressure.  When  the  pressure  is  relieved — e.gr.  when  a face  of  coal  is 
exposed  in  mining,  or  during  a sudden  fall  in  atmospheric  pressure 
this  gas  escapes  from  coal,  sometimes  in  a continuous  stream  with  a hissing 
sound — called  by  the  miner  a “ singer  ” or  a “ blower.”  Methane,  mixed 
■with  more  or  less  air  and  carbon  dioxide,  is  common  in  the  atmosphere 
of  coal  mines,  and  hence  this  gas  is  found  in  the  air  discharged  by  the 
“ upcast  ” ventilating  shaft.  On  account  of  its  inflammable  nature,  the 
mixture  of  gases  occluded  in  coal  is  called  firedamp.  Other  synonymous 
terms  are  “ light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  ” or  simply  “ gas.”  So  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  tell  by  analysis,  firedamp  (air  absent)  contains  between 
80  and  98  per  cent,  of  methane,  up  to  4 per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
up  to  11  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Marsh  gas  and  firedamp  are  therefore 
more  or  less  impure  forms  of  methane.  Methane  is  formed  in  considerable 
quantities  when  coal  is  heated  out  of  contact  with  air.  Coal  gas  may 
contain  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  methane.  Enormous  quantities  of  gas,  con- 
taining 80  to  98  per  cent,  of  methane,  escape  from  the  petroleunr  springs 
in  Baku  and  the  Caucasus  (Russia),  and  in  the  oilfields  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 

’ The  writer,  when  a boy,  is  supposed  to  have  received  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  as  a result  of  this  experiment  in  a miasmatic  swamp. 


Fig.  244.— Preparation  of  Methane 
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Pennsylvania,  etc.,  where  it  is  called  natural  gas.  The  percentage  composi- 
tion (volume)  of  typical  samples  from  Ohio  and  from  Baku  is  reported  as 
follows : 

Hydrogen.'  Methane.  . Ethane.  Nitrogen.  Oxygen. 

Baku  (Russia)  . 0’9  93-1  3-3  2;2  0;6  0 

Ohio  (U.S.A.)  . 1-9  92-8  0 4 O’S  3 8 0 3 

Preparation.— The  gas  is  usually  prepared  by  the  following  process: 
Ten  grams  of  fused  sodium  acetate  are  intimately  mixed  with  three  times 
that  weight  of  soda  lime  in  a mortar.  Introduce  the  dry  mixture  in  a 
glass  or  copper  flask,  or  in  a copper  tube  retort.  Close 
A Fig.  244,  with  a cork  to  which  a delivery  tube  is  attached,  ihe 
flask  is  strongly  heated,  and  when  all  the  air  is  expelled,  the  methane 

is  collected  over  water  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  reaction  in 
the  retort  or  flask  is  usually 
represented  by  the  equation : 
CHj.COONa  -h“NaOH  N^COj 
-f  CH4.  Soda  lime  or  barium 
oxide  is  used  in  place  of  sodium 
hvdroxide  because  of  the  fusibility 
of  the  latter.  Soda  lime  is  a 
mixture  of  calcium  hydroxide  and 
sodium  hydroxide. 

The  gas  prepared  by  this  process  is  not  very  pure,  but  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration^  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  For  instance  this  ^ 

a luminous  flame,  whereas  pure  methane  burns  with  a ^on-luminous 
flame.  An  impure  gas— mixed  with  ammonia  and  acetylene  is  fo  m 
bv  the  action  of  water  on  commercial  aluminium  carbide  : Al.C^  + 

4AKOH)  -f  3CH,.  When  pure  methane  is  required,  methyl  iodide, 
Si  I is  reduced  by  nascent  h^en  formed  by  the  action  of  a mer- 
cury-aluminium couple,  or  a copper : zinc  couple  ^21n 

CH  I -1-  2H  = CHj  + HI.  This  method  of  preparation  is  discussed  in 

works  on  organic  chem'stry.  Rmell 

Prooerties.— Pure  methane  is  free  from  colour,  and  is  without  smell. 

The  gas  prepared  by  the  ordinary  process  usually  has  a slight  smell,  bu 
SIS  is  dL  to  the  presence  of  impurities.  Methane  is  air. 

100  volumes  of  water  at  0°  dissolve  5 i volumes  of  the  ’ ^ f 
34  volumes.  Methane  is  rather  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
under  a nressure  of  140  atmospheres.  The  liquid  boils  at  -16-4  . and 
solidifies  ^at  -184°.  Methane  has  no  well-defined  physiological  action 
other  th.n  diluting  the  oxygen  «d  » induo.^^ 
fombustion  and  explosion  of  methane.— When  a lighted  taper  is 
plunged  into  a evlinder  of  this  gas,  held  mouth  downwards, 
eltingd.shed  (non -supporter  of  combustion),  and  the  burns  at  t|he  ™outh 

of  thJjar  (oombuatiblo).  The  gna.  if  pure,  burn.,  w.th  a 
liiiniiious  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxide  i *!  ; Je.  .'„g  7 

-1-  2H.^O.  The  gas  ignites  in  air  at  a temperature  between 

. Some  claim  that  free  hydrogen  does  not  o®®«Vo\“nrstakfTn  ‘the  Sysil° 
alleged  presence  of  hydrogen  in  these  gases  is  due  to  a mistake  in 

That  question  must  be  loft  with  the  experts  in  natural  gas. 
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If  the  supply  of  air  be  limited,  some  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  will 
be  formed.  One  volume  of  methane  requires  two  volumes  of  oxygen,  i.e. 
9'6  volumes  of  air  for  complete  combustion.  Such  a mixture  is  violently 
explosive.  A red-hot  ■wire  wll  ignite  the  moist  mixture.  The  explosive 
effect  diminishes  in  violence  with  increasing  proportions  of  air — a mixture 
of  one  volume  of  methane  rvith  19  volumes  of  air  is  explosive ; and  in 
the  presence  of  coal  dust,  W.  Galloway  says  that  one  volume  of  methane 
mixed  with  111  volumes  of  air  is  explosive.  It  must  be  added  that  coal 
dust  itself  is  explosive  when  mixed  with  air.  If  a mixture  of  hydrogen, 
methane,  and  air,  with  an  excess  of  oxygen,  be  led  over  palladium-asbestos, 
the  hydrogen  alone  burns — fractional  combustion — the  methane  is  not 
acted  upon  provided  the  temperature  of  the  palladium  does  not  rise  above 
100°.  There  is  no  explosion.  Hence  follows  a method  for  estimating 
the  amount  of  hydrogen  in  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  methane.  For 
the  detection  of  methane,  see  “ Flame  caps,”  p.  744. 

Action  of  chlorine. — When  a mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine 
and  methane  is  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight,  they  gradually  react,  forming 
methyl  chloride— CH3CI.  Thus  : CH^  + Clj  HCl  + CH^Cl.  H more 
chlorine  be  jmesent,  the  chlorine  gradually  replaces  all  the  hydrogen, 
forming : 

CH3CI  CI2  HCl  + CH2CI.2  (dichloromethane) 

CH2CI2  -)-  CI2  HCl  + CHCI3  (chloroform) 

CHCI3  4-  CI2  HCl  -f  CCI4  (carbon  tetrachloride) 

This  process  of  replacing  one  or  more  atoms  in  a molecule  by  equivalent 
atorns  is  called  substitution.  If  an  excess  of  chlorine  reacts  with  methane 
in  direct  sunlight  an  explosion  occurs  wth  the  separation  of  carbon : 
CH4  -f  2CI2  4HC1  -f  C.  Shake  a mixture  of  one-third  volume  of 
methane  wdth  two-thirds  of  a volume  of  chlorine  in  a gas  cjdinder ; apply 
a lighted  taper.  Acid  fumes  of  hydrogen  chloride  will  be  formed,  and 
soot  will  be  deposited  in  the  cylinder. 

All  the  hy^ogen  can  thus  be  expelled  from  methane  in  four  stages, 
and  the  carbon  only  in  one  stage,  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  molecule 
of  methane  contains  one  atom  of  carbon  and  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
Similarly,  in  dealing  ivith,  say,  hydrogen  chloride:  (1)  only  one  com- 
pound IS  known  ; (2)  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are  halved 
during  the  formation  of  two  molecules  of  hydrogen  chloride  ; and  (3)  the 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  can  only  be  expelled  from  hydrogen  chloride  in 
one  stage.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride 
contoins  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  one  atom  of  hydrogen  ; and  that  each 
ot  the  molecules  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  contain  two  atoms.  This  purely 
chemical  evidence  agrees  with  the  formulae  based  on  Avogadro’s  hypothesis. 

Composition.— H a measured  volume  of  methane  be  mixed  wdth  an 
excess  of  air  or  oxygen,  and  exploded  in  a eudiometer,  the  contraction 
in  volume  determines  the  amount  of  hydrogen  present,  since  the  corre- 
sponding amount  of  water  condenses  to  a liquid  whose  volume  is  negligibly 
small  in  comparison  with  the  gas.  The  carbon  dioxide  can  be  absorbed 
y potassiuni  hydroxide  and  the  corresponding  contraction  represents 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  formed.  In  illustration,  10  c.c.  of  methane 
were  mixed  with  40  c.c.  of  oxygen  in  a Hempel’s  burette.  Fig.  189.  The 
mixed  gases  were  driven  into  the  Hempel’s  explosion  pipette,  and  exploded, 
ihe  gases  w'ere  returned  to  the  burette,  and  the  volume  measured  30  c.c. 
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instead  of  the  original  50  c.c.  The  contraction  was  therefore  20  c.c.  Water 
vapour  contains  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen,  hence  10  volumes  of  methane 
contains  the  equivalent  of  20  volumes  of  hydrogen  Again  the  gases 
Trc  transferred  from  the  burette  to  the  absorption  pipette  charged  vnth 
potassium  hydroxide  solution.  Fig.  231.  On  returning  the  gases  to  the 
burette,  the  volume  measured  20  c.c.  The  contraction  due  to  the  absorp- 
tTon  S the  carbon  dioxide  was  10  c.c.,  and  the  20  c c.  excess  oxygen 
remained  in  the  burette.  One  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  is  equivalent  to 
one  volume  of  oxygen  and  one  atom  of  carbon.  Hence  the  analysis  has 
furnished  the  following  data  ; 

Methane  -]-202  CO^  2H.20„(^;„j, 

2 vols.  4 vols.  2 vols.  4 vole. 

Tlm'l-elative  density  of  methane  (air  = 1)  is  0'559  ; and  for  hydrogen 
= 2 we  have  28-755  X 0‘559  = 16-07.  If  n = 1,  the  vapour  density  of 

CH  will  be  12  + 4 = 16.  Hence  the  formula  for  methane  is  CH^. 

if  hydrogen  be  univalent,  the  only  possible  plane  graphic  formula  is : 

H>^^H 

which  makes  carbon  quadrivalent.  Organic  chemists  can  give  ^ number 
of  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  carbon  atom  behaves  as  if 
of  an  equilateral  tetrahedron,  each  apex  representing  a free  valency.  Thus, 
if  the  ?our  valencies  of  the  carbon  atom  be  limited  to  one  plane,  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  make  the  two  isomers  (cf.  p.  650) : 

CL  p^H 

Q1>C<H  cr  ^^H 

In  spite  of  numerous  attempts  this  has  not  been  accomplished.  So  far  as 
^ we  can  tell,  all  four  valencies  of  carbon  are  equivalent 

and  symmetrical,  or  else  one  of  the  above  compounds 
is  very  unstable  and,  when  formed,  immediately  passes 
into  the  stable  modification.  The  former  hypothesis 
is  much  the  more  probable.  The  fonr  valencies  con 
only  le  symmetrical  and  equivalent  if  they  are  directed 
from  a central  carbon  atom  towards  the  four  corners  or 
XT  PR  /uces  of  a regular  tetrahedron.  The  carbon  atom  thus 

Meth,me-CH,.  jf  were  shaped  like  a tetrahedron.  A 

graphic  representation  of  the  molecule  of  methane  is  shown  in  the  adjoin- 
ing sketch.  The  spheres  represent  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

§ 2.  Ethylene— Occurrence,  Preparation,  and  Properties. 

weight.  C.H,  = J8  03.  _ poiat.  -.or. 

Occurrence  -Ethylene  occurs  in  natural  gas  (p.  692).  Some  analyses 
of  “pTtgases  ” show  that  up  to  6 per  cent,  of  this  gas 

in  coll  Tfits.  This  gas  is  also  obteined  when  coal  or  wood  is  heated  in  closed 
vessels  and  coal  gas  contains  from  4 to  10  per  cent,  of  ethylene. 

Preparation.-The  gas  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  the  action 
of  dehydrating  agents  (sulphuric  acid,  zinc  chloride,  or  phosp  on 
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upon  alcohol — CoH^OH.  For  this  purpose  put  50  c.o.  of  syrupy  phosphoric 
acid  in  a 250  c.c.  flask  furnished  mtli  a two-hole  rubber  stopper  fitted  wth 
a tap-funnel  drawn  out  into  a capillary  end,  and  also  a thermometer,  T 
(Fig.  245).  The  side  neck  of  the  flask  is  connected  with  a delivery  tube 
leading  to  an  empty  wash- bottle,  and  finally  to  the  gas  trough.  The  flask 
is  heated  to  about  200°  on  a sand-bath  or  metal  plate.  Ethyl  alcohol  is 
slowdy  run  from  the  tap-funnel  below  the  surface  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 
The  alcohol  is  decomposed  into  water  and  ethylene.  The  water  is  retained 
by  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  reaction  is  represented  in  symbols : 
C-^HsOH  HoO  + 

Other  methods  of  preparation  are  described  in  text-books  on  organic 
chemistry. 

Properties. — Ethylene  is  a colourless  gas  wth  a peculiar  ethereal 
odour.  It  has  nearly  the  same  density  as  air.  100  volumes  of  water  at  0° 
dissolve  25'7  volumes  of  the  gas,  and  at  20°,  15  volumes  ; the  gas  is  nearly 
13  times  as  soluble  in  alcohol.  Ethylene  liquefies  at  0°  under  a pressure 


Ethylene. 


of  43  atmospheres;  the  liquid  boils  at  —103°,  and  solidifies  at  —169°. 
The  gas  behaves  like  methane  towards  a lighted  taper,  but  it  burns  with  a 
luminous  smoky  flame  unless  it  be  diluted  with  hydrogen  or  methane. 
Ethylene  is  decomposed  at  a high  temperature.  This  is  illustrated  by 
passing  the  gas  through  a bulb-tube  of  hard  glass.  When  all  the  air  has 
been  expelled,  heat  the  bulb  in  the  blowpipe  flame.  By  rotating  the  bulb, 
a mirror-like  deposit  of  carbon  can  be  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  bulb 
Fig.  246.  One  volume  of  the  gas  requires  three  volumes  of  oxygen,  or 
14  .3  volumes  of  air  for  complete  combustion.  Such  a mixture  is  a powerful 
explosive.  The  explosion  is  more  violent  than  methane. 

The  composition  of  the  gas  can  be  determined  by  volumetric  analysis 
as  in  the  case  of  methane.  The  result  shows  that  ethylene  is  (CoH^),!. 
The  vapour  density  (H.^  = 2)  is  nearly  28.  Hence  the  formula  for  the  gas 
must  be  C.^H^.  The  graphic  formula  for  ethylene  with  carbon  quadrivalent 
and  hydrogen  univalent  is  not  possible  if  all  the  valencies  have  to  be 
saturated  or  “ satisfied.”  Hence  the  graphic  formula  involves  two  sleeping 
or  unsaturated  valencies.  On  joining  the  carbon  atoms  by  a double  bond, 
we  get ; 


EJ>C=C<« 
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One  molecule  of  ethylene  readily  combines  ^\^th  chlorine,  fornring  an 
oily  liquid  which  is  ethylene  dichloride— CoH^CU.  Half  fill  a tall  cylinder 
with  ethylene,  carefully  but  quickly  fill  up  the  cylinder  with  ch  orme,  and 
allow  the  cylinder  to  remain  in  the  trough  ; the  water  gradual!}'  nsra  in 
the  evlindcr,  the  ethylene  dichloride  will  be  seen  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Hence  ethylene  was  once  called  olefiant  gas.  J he  oily 
ethylene  dichloride  was  once  termed  Dutch  liquid.  Similarly  wth  bromine, 
a litre  flask  filled  with  ethylene  and  2 c.c.  of  bromine  will  form  a colourless 
oil  of  CoH.,Br„  ethylene  dibromide,  on  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  Jnll  a 
cylinder  one-third  with  ethylene,  and  two-thirds  wth  chlorine.  Mix  the 
gases  weU,  and  apply  a light ; acid  fumes  are  formed  with  much  Mot : 
C H -f  2C1,  = 4HC1  -f  2C.  The  ethylene  molecule  also  combines  directly 
with  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  bromide,  etc.  The  compounds  of  ethylene 
mth  chlorine,  bromine,  etc.,  are  called  addition  products.  . , 

In  gas  analysis,  ethylene  is  absorbed  in  a Hempel  s pipette  charged 
mth  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  bromine,  and  these  reagents  can  be 
employed  to  remove  ethvlene— and  unsaturaled  hydrocarbons  generallj 
from  a mixture  of  ethylene,  with  hydrogen,  methane,  air  oxygen,  and  other 
eases  not  absorbed  by  this  reagent.  Methane  is  not  absorbed  unless  it 
left  standing  in  contact  -with  the  fuming  sulphuric  acid  for  a long  time. 


§ 3.  Acetylene — Preparation  and  Properties. 

Molecular  weight,  = 20-02  Mehing  Point. 

— 83-6°.  Relative  vapour  density,  20  40  (Hj  - 2)  , 0 (air  - i). 

Preparation.— M.  Berthelot  prepared  it  by  sparking  carbon  electrodes 
in  a current  of  hydrogen  gas  in  a glass  bulb  as  indicated_m  the  diagi^i 

carbon  and  hydro- 
gen unite  directly  : 
2C  -f  Ho  = C.,H2. 
Pure  hydrogen 
unites  directly  with 
carbon  at  tempera- 
tures  exceeding 
1100"^.  At  1200'', 
about  0'35  per 
cent,  of  methane  is 
formed ; at  1500'', 
0'17  per  cent. 
Acetylene,  CjHj,  is 
also  formed  at  tem- 
]ieratures  exceeding 
1800°.  Acetylene  is 
also  formed  when 

ethylene  is  passed  through  a hot  glass  tube  : f 2H4  = 2C ^ + 2CH, ; 

i 1 /Ttj  ^ tr  _L  r<  TT  Aeetvlene  is  formed  when  air  ouiu& 

™ 2?!):"  fhe  formation  of  .ce.ylene  wto 

the  Bunsen’s  burner  “ strikes 

arrange  the  apjiaratus  shoivn  in  Fig.  -“iS-  A g 
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at  right  angles  and  connected  with  a cylinder  containing  ammoniacal 
cuprous  chloride.'  The  Bunsen’s  burner  is  lighted  at  the  pin-hole  jet, 
and  air  is  slowly  aspirated  through  the  appa- 
ratus. A red  precipitate  is  formed  in  the 
cuprous  chloride  solution.  This  will  be  described 
later.  The  gas  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by 
placing  fragments  of  calcium  carbide  in  a dry 
tiask  provided  with  a tap-funnel  and  delivery  tube. 

The  delivery  tube  C of  Fig.  47  can  be  connected 
directly  mth  the  generating  flask  at  E,  Fig.  249. 

On  gradually  admitting  water  from  the  tap- 
funnel,  a stream  of  acetylene  is  evolved.  A 
modified  generating  flask  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 

250.  In  this  case  the  flask  is  filled  with  w'ater, 
and  the  fragments  of  calcium  carbide  are  added  as  required.  The  reaction 
between  the  water  and  the  calcium  carbide  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 
CaC2  4-  2H.,0  CafOHjj  + CoH-^.  The  thermal  value  of  the  reaction 


Fiq.  248 Acetylene  from 

Coal  Gas. 


IS  29  T Cals.  The  reaction  is  somewhat  complex.  The 
of  the  heat  concerned  in  the  reaction  is  usually  given  as  : 


balance-sheet 


Heat  liberated. 


Formation  Ca(OH)2 


Total  . 


Cals 

160-1 


160-1 


Heat  absorbed. 

Formation  acetylene 
Decomposition  of  water 
Decomposition  of  carbide 
Balance 


Total 


Cals. 

58-1 

69-0 

3-9 

29-1 

160-1 


The  gas  contains  small  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphoi-us  compounds, 
ammonia,  etc.,  but  it  is  usually  pure  enough  for  the  experimental  work 
described  above.  The  gas  can  be  purified  from  the  most  objectionable 


Fio.  249 Preparation  of  Acetylene. 


Fio.  250 Riidorlf’s  Flask. 


impurities  in  the  following  manner.  First  pass  the  gas  through  a wash- 
bottle  containing  a solution  of  copper  sulphate  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid — B,  Fig.  249.  This  removes  ammonia  and  sulphur  compounds.  Tlie 

I Ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  is  made  by  boiliiip;  10  grams  of  cupric  oxide 
■with  100  o.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  w-hole  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  with  an  excess  of  metallic  copper.  Dilute  the  solution  with  an  excess  of 
water.  Wash  the  precipitate  twice  by  decantation  w-ith  water.  Dissolve  the 
precipitate  in  a concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  If  the  solution  is 
coloured  bro-wn,  add  a few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  strips  of  metallic 
copper.  For  use,  make  the  solution  alkaline  with  a few  drops  of  ammonia.  If 
an  acid  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  is  wanted  use  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of 
ammonia. 
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gas  then  passes  through  the  tower  C fitted  with  perforated  shelves  on  which 
rest  “ chloride  of  lime,”  this  removes  the  phospliorus  compounds.  This 
system  of  purification  imitates  some  industrial  ]>lants  for  the  preparation 
of  large  quantities  of  acetylene.  In  Siemens  and  Halske’s  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  hydrogen,  superheated  steam  is  allowed  to  act  upon  calcium 
carbide  so  that  the  formation  of  acetylene  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
The  main  reaction  is  then  : CaC.^  + 5HoO  = CaC03  + CO2  + SH^. 

Acetylene  occurs  is  small  quantities  among  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal  gas. 

Properties. — Acetylene  is  a colourless  gas,  which,  when  pure,  has  an 
ethereal  odour  which  is  not  unpleasant.  As  usually  prepared  and  purified 
the  gas  has  traces  of  impurities  which  impart  to  the  gas  an  offensive  smell 
reminding  one  of  garlic.  Acetylene  is  rather  lighter  than  air.  100 
volumes  of  water  at  0°  dissolve  173  volumes  of  acetylene  ; and  at  20°,  103 
volumes  of  the  gas.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  six  times  its  own  volume  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Acetylene  is  absorbed  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
Acetylene  is  poisonous  and  soon  induces  headache.  The  risk  of  poisoning 
wdth  acetylene  is  much  less  than  with  carbon  monoxide  because  acetylene 
is  easily  detected  by  its  smell.  The  colour  of  the  blood,  in  cases  of  acety- 
lene poisoning,  is  said  to  be  cherry  red  as  with  carbon  monoxide  poisoning, 
but  the  haemoglobin  is  not  affected  in  the  same  way.  There  is  more  hope 
of  recoveiy  with  acetylene  poisoning  than  with  carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 

Action  of  chlorine. — If  a gas  cylinder  be  partly  filled  with  acetylene, 
and  chlorine  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  cylinder  bubble  by  bubble,  the 
acetylene  flashes  as  the  chlorine  enters,  and  deposits  soot  on  the  walls  of  the 
cylinder.  Note  that  methane  and  ethylene  w'hen  mixed  -with  chlorine  must 
be  ignited  before  the  soot  is  deposited.  This  experiment  can  be  varied  in 
an  interesting  manner  by  filling  a cylinder  about  one-fifth  full  with  a fresh 
solution  of  “ chloride  of  lime,”  add  some  hydrochloric  acid.  The  cylinder 
will  soon  be  filled  with  chlorine  gas.  Add  a few  pieces  of  calcium  carbide 
the  size  of  a pea.  As  soon  as  the  acetylene  comes  in  contact  iivith  the 
chlorine,  it  bursts  into  flame  with  the  separation  of  large  volumes  of 
soot : C.,H2  + CI2  = 2C  -h  2HCI. 

Combustion. — Acetylene  burns  \vith  a luminous  smoky  flame,  but, 
like  the  other  hydrocarbon  gases,  it  extinguishes  a lighted  taper  plunged 
into  the  gas.  If  acetylene  be  burned  from  a jet  with  a very  fine  aperture 
the  flame  is  not  smoky,  but  it  is  exceedingly  luminous.  In  most  acetylene 
burners  the  gas  issues  as  twm  small  jets  so  arranged  that  they  strike  against 
one  another  and  produce  a flat  flame.  Other  holes  are  located  so  that  aii 
is  dra^vn  in  and  mixed  with  the  gas  as  it  rushes  through  the  nozzle  e.g.  the 
gas  jet  of  an  ordinary  acetylene  bicycle  lamp.  The  great  luminosity  of 
the  acetylene  flame,  coupled  with  the  easy  preparation  of  the  gas  from 
“ carbide,”  has  led  to  the  extensive  use  of  acetylene  for  bicycle  lamps, 
houses,  etc.,  where  coal  gas  is  not  convenient;  acetylene  is  also  used  to 
increase  the  luminosity  of  other  inflammable  gases.  If  the  luminosity 
(candles  per  cubic  foot)  of  methane  be  taken  as  one  unit,  the  luminosity 
of  ethylene  is  about  20  ; and  acetylene,  about  50.  Acetylene  is  violently 
explosive  when  mixed  with  2i  times  its  volume  of  oxygen.  The  gas  cannot 
be  safely  stored  under  a greater  pressure  than  two  atmospheres  30  lbs. 
per  square  inch — because  it  is  then  liable  to  explode,  violently  by  mere 
shock.  One  method  of  storing  acetylene  under  pressure  is  to  employ  a 
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solution  of  the  gas  in  acetone,  which,  under  a pressure  of  12  atmospheres, 
cUssolves  300  times  its  volume  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Oxy-acelylene 
blowpipes  are  used  for  welding  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  together  under  con- 
ditions where  forge  welding  is  impracticable.  The  flame  is  produced  ])y 
burning  a mixture  of  the  two  gases  delivered  into  special  blowpipes  under 
pressure  (the  acetylene  from  a compressed  acetone  solution  of  acetylene). 
The  flame  at  the  apex  of  the  small  central  white  cone  has  a temperature 
of  about  3000°.  At  that  point,  the  flame  is  almost  entirely  carbon  monoxide 
surrounded  by  a jacket  of  hydrogen.  The  temperature  at  the  apex  of  the 
flame  is  too  high  to  allow  the  hych'Ogen  to  combine  with  the  oxygen.  The 
flame  is  therefore  hot  enough  to  melt  iron  and  steel,  and  yet  sufficiently 
reducing  to  protect  the  fused  metal  from  oxidation  while  the  welding  is 
in  progress.  The  oxy-acetylene  blo\vpipe  flame  (2400°)  is  said  to  be  hotter 
than  the  flame  furnished  by  any  other  blo-wpipe — the  oxy-hydrogen  flame 
is  about  2000°. 

Action  of  heat. — Although  stable  at  comparatively  liigh  temperatures 
— uitness  its  formation  in  the  electric  arc  (Fig.  247) — it  is  easily  decom- 
posed, ^vith  the  separation  of  carbon,  at  lower  temperatures.  For  instance, 
when  heated  in  a glass  tube  to  a temperature  between  780°  and  800°  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  gas  burner.  Fig.  246,  p.  695.  The  carbon  which 
separates  glows  brightly  omng  to  the  heat  developed  during  the  decom- 
jx)sition  of  the  acetylene  : C0H2  — > 2C  H.j  -f-  50  Cals.  These  pheno- 

mena, (1)  ready  separation  of  carbon ; and  (2)  the  liberation  of  thermal 
energy  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  products  of  decomposition, 
appear  to  be  related  -with  the  high  luminosity  of  the  acetylene  flame.  A 
commercial  process  for  the  manufacture  of  hydrogen  is  based  upon  tliis 
reaction.  The  separated  carbon  is  employed  as  a high-grade  lamp  blaek. 
If  acetylene  be  passed  through  a glass  tube  at  a dull  red  heat,  500°  to  600°, 
and  then  through  a condenser,  a few  cubic  centimetres  of  an  oil  will  be 
obtained  which,  when  distilled,  furnishes  a colourless  volatile  liquid  which 
boils  between  70°  and  90°.  It  contains  benzene  as  weU  as  smaller  quantities 
of  anthracene,  naphthalene,  etc.  Ethylene  and  methane  appear  to  be 
formed  at  the  same  time.  The  benzene  appears  to  be  formed  by  the 
polymerization  of  the  acetylene  : 3C2H.,  = CyHg.  Acetylene  is  also  decom- 
posed at  still  lower  temperatures,  130°  to  250°,  in  presence  of  finely  divided 
metals — copper,  iron,  etc. 

Acetylides. — The  amount  of  acetylene  in  a mixture  of  different  gases 
is  determined  by  leading  the  mixture  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
cuprous  chloride,  when  a reddish- bro^vn  precipitate  of  copper  acetylide, 
usually  represented  by  Blochmann’s  formula,  C2H.2CU2O,  is  formed. 
This,  when  dried,  forms  copper  acetyhde,  C2CU2,  which  is  explosive 
when  heated  between  50°  and  90°,  or  subjected  to  percussion.  The 
amount  of  acetylene  is  determined  by  filtering  and  washing  the  precipitate 
with  ammoniacal  water  until  the  washing  water  is  colourless.  The  preci- 
pitate is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  copper  determined  in  tire 
usual  manner.  Every  gram  of  copper  so  obtained  represents  0T7  gram 
of  acetylene.  The  presence  of  acetylene  in  coal  gas  can  be  established 
by  sending  a kno-wn  volume  of  coal  gas  through  the  ammoniacal  solution 
of  cuprous  chloride.  An  appreciable  precipitate  is  formed  in  five  or  ten 
minutes.  In  the  series  of  hydrogen  compounds  of  nitrogen  ranging  from 
ammonia  to  azoimide  or  hydi'azoic  acid,  a reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
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hydrogen  was  attended  by  increased  acidity  ; so  of  the  carbon  compounds, 
CoH|;,  CjHj,  C2H2,  acetylene  alone  behaves  like  an  acid  because  its  hydrogen 
atoms  can  be  replaced  by  a metal. 

Composition. — The  composition  of  acetylene  has  been  established  by 
methods  similar  to  those  employed  for  ethylene  and  methane.  The 
results  correspond  with  tire  molecule  C.,H.„  and  the  graphic  formula 
H - Cs:C  H. 


§ 4.  Hydrocarbons — Homology. 


Between  250  and  300  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  known, 
and  they  can  be  arranged  in  a few  series  the  members  of  which  have  many 
properties  in  common.  The  first  member  of  each  of  the  following  three 
series  is  usually  treated  in  inorganic  chemistry,  and  all  the  series  are  dis- 
cussed in  organic  chemistry. 

Pakatfin  Series.  Olefine  Series.  Acetylene  Series. 


Boiling 

Boiling 

Boiling 

point. 

point. 

point. 

Methane 

. CH4 

-164° 

Ethane  . 

. 

-93° 

Ethylene 

. C2H4 

-106° 

Acetylene  . 

C,H,  -83-6° 

Propane 

. C3H8 

-45° 

Propylene 

. CjHs 

-40° 

AUylene 

C3H4  -23-6° 

Butane  . 

. C4H,, 

1° 

Butylene 

. C^Hg 

1° 

Crotonylene  —2/ 

Pentane 

. C3H.2 

38° 

Amylene 

. CgHio 

39° 

Valerylene 

CjHg  48° 

Hexane 

. C„H,4 

70° 

Hexylene 

. C„Hio 

69° 

Hexoylene 

CgH.o  80° 

General  formula  C,iH2»  + 2 

General  formula  C„H2u 

General  formula  C„Ho,i-2 

Any  member  of  a series  is  represented  by  the  general  formula  of  its 
series.  As  recommended  by  C.  Gerhardt  (1843),  each  series  is  called  an 
homologous  series  because  there  is  a constant  difference — CHj — between 
any  one  compound  and  the  next  higher  or  lower  member  so  that  all  the 
compounds  of  the  series  appear  to  be  proportional.  In  the  paraffin  series 
if  n be  less  than  five  the  hydrocarbon  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures  : 
from  w = 5 to  w = 15,  hquid ; and  from  n = 16  upwards,  solid.  The 
boiling  or  melting  point  usually  rises  with  increasing  values  of  n for  each 
homologous  series.  The  hydrocarbons  of  the  first  series  are  rather  inert 
chemically,  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolve  in  one  another  in  all  propor- 
tions ; they  are  excellent  solvents  for  fats  and  similar  substances ; they 
burn  readily,  forming  carbon  dioxide  and  water ; the  gases  explode  when 
mixed  with  oxygen  and  ignited  ; the  greater  the  carbon  content  the  more 
luminous  the  flame.  The  terpene  series  of  hydrocarbons — CnH2n-4 — 
starts  with  valylene,  OjHg,  and  turpentine  is  the  CjflHjg  member.  The 
benzene  or  aromatic  series — GriR.m-^ — starts  -with  benzene  which  is  the 
CgH|;  member  ; toluene  is  C-Hg  ; and  xylene,  CgH,g. 

Constitution. — It  is  interesting  to  apply  the  hypothesis  that  the 
carbon  atom  behaves  as  if  it  were  a regular  tetrahedron  to  the  2-carbon 
member  of  each  of  the  three  series  indicated  above,  viz.  ethane,  ethene  or 
ethylene,  and  ethine  or  acetylene.  The  diagrams  shown  on  p.  701  illustrate 
how  the  tetrahedra  may  be  united  in  each  case.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  decreasing  stability  of  these  compounds  with  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  linking  bonds  is  due  to  the  holding  and  consequent  straining  of  the  linking 
bonds  from  their  most  stable  position — namely,  those  in  which  the  linking 
bonds  are  directed  from  the  centre  towards  the  apices  of  the  tetrahedra. 

Polymerization. — It  will  be  observed  that  each  member  of  the  olefine 
series  might  be  regarded  as  an  allotropic  modification  of  the  other.  Chemical 
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analyses  show  that  tliey  all  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  and 
all  can  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  (CH2)n.  In  the  case  of 
ethylene,  n = 2;  butylene,  n — 4,  etc.  Similarly  acetylene — — has 
the  same  percentage  composition  as  benzene — CgHg.  They  differ  from 
one  another  in  their  molecular  weight.  Polymerism  is  a word  used  to 
express  the  fact  that  two  or  more  different  compounds  may  have  the  same- 
percentage  composition  but  different  molecular  weights.  Water  is  pro- 
bably another  example.  We  are  almost  certain  that  in  steam  most  of  the 
molecules  are  H^O ; in  liquid  water  probably  : and  in  ice  the  molecule 


is  probably  still  more  complex.  The  different  polymeric  modifications  of 
a compound  may  contain  the  same  elements,  but  they  appear  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  different  proportions  of  available  energj',  c.g.  2C  + 2H  = C2H, 
- 58T  Cals.  ; 6C  -f  6H  = CgHg  - 82'8  Cals. 

The  student  will  have  noticed  that  in  naming  compounds  we  usually 
place  the  more  electropositive  element  first.  Tims,  from  Table  XXIII., 
h3’drogen  is  more  electropositive  than  oxygen,  and  accordingly  water  is 
said  to  be  a hydrogen  oxide,  not  an  oxygen  hydride. 


§ 5.  The  Different  Kinds  of  Chemical  Action. 

This  is  a convenient  place  to  review  the  different  kinds  of  chemical 
action  so  far  considered  : 

I. — Reactions  among  Molecules  of  the  Same  Substance. 

1.  Isomeric  changes. — The  atoms  of  the  molecule  undergo  a rearrange- 
ment to  form  a new  substance  of  the  same  composition  as  the  old,  but  with 
different  properties,  as  when  ammonium  cyanate,  NH4CNO,  forms  urea, 
C0(NH2)2. 

2.  Polymerization. — Two  or  more  similar  molecules  may  unite  together 
to  form  a more  complex  molecule.  E.g.  three  molecules  of  acetylene, 
C2H2,  may  unite  and  form  one  molecule  of  benzene,  CyH,;. 

3.  Depolymerization. — A complex  molecule  decomposes,  producing 
two  or  more  molecules  of  the  same  kind,  e.g.  the  dissociation  of  nitrogen 
tetroxide  N2O4  into  two  molecules  of  NO2. 

4.  Condensation. — When  two  (or  more)  molecides  of  a compound 
unite  with  the  elimination  of  two  (or  more)  atoms  or  radicles.  E.g.  when 
two  molecules  of  sodium  sulphite,  in  the  presence  of  iodine,  may  each 
eliminate  an  atom  of  sodium,  and  then  unite  to  form  sodium  dithionate, 
and  the  sodium  atoms  unite  with  the  iodine  to  form  sodium  iodide. 
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5.  Decomposition  or  analytical  reactions. — A substance  forms  two 
or  more  different  substances.  E.g.  mercuric  oxide  furnishes  mercury  and 
oxygen. 

II. — Reactions  between  Molecules  of  Different  Compounds. 

6.  Combination  or  synthetical  reactions. — Two  or  more  different 
substances  unite  to  produce  another  substance.  E.g.  zinc  and  oxygen 
unite  to  form  zinc  oxide ; calcium  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide  from  calcium 
carbonate ; ethylene  and  chlorine  form  ethylene  dichloride  (addition  pro- 
duct). 

7.  Metathesis  or  exchange. — Two  or  more  substances  interact  to 
form  two  or  more  new  substances.  Metathesis,  from  the  Greek  ixerd  (meta), 
beyond  ; TiOew  (titheo),  I place.  The  transposition  may  involve  : 

{a)  Simple  displacement,  replacement,  or  substitution  of  one  radicle 
or  element  for  another.  E.g.  metallic  iron  with  copper  sulphate 
forms  metallic  copper  and  ferrous  sulphate ; zinc  and  hydro- 
cliloric  acid  give  zinc  chloride  and  hydrogen. 

(b)  Double  decomposition  or  mutual  exchange  such  as  occurs  during 
hydrolysis,  neutralization,  etc.  E.g.  sodium  hydroxide  and 
hvdrochloric  acid  give  water  and  sodium  chloride  ; silver  nitrate 
and  sodium  chloride  gives  silver  chloride  and  sodium  nitrate. 


§ 6.  Petroleum  and  Related  Products. 

Occurrence. — Crude  petroleum — also  called  rock  oil — is  a thick  viscid 
liquid  varying  in  colour  from  straw-yellow  to  greenish- black,  and  most 
varieties  show  a greenish  fluorescence  by  reflected  light.  Petroleum  is 
a complex  mixture  of  many  hydrocarbons  belonging  principally  to  the 
paraffin  series  along  with  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  com- 
pounds. Petroleum  occurs  in  the  Baku  district  in  Russia ; in  California, 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Texas  in  the 
United  States  ; in  Mexico,  Canada,  India,  Egypt,  South  and  West  ^rica, 
Peru,  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc. 

The  oil  apparently  occurs  underground,  and  in  some  placra  jj- issues 
from  the  earth  without  man’s  assistance.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  bore 

through  the  overling  strata 
and  insert  a pipe  in  the  “ oil 
basin.”  MTien  first  “ tapped,” 
the  oil  often  “ shoots  ” out  of 
the  “ well,”  but  the  velocity  of 
the  stream  gradually  subsides,^ 
and,  after  a time,  the  oil  is 
pumped  ” to  the  surface ; 
conveved  by  pipes  to  a central 
reserv'oir  for  storage ; and  after- 
wards distributed.  Fig.  251  is 
a diagrammatic  sketch  through 


Bore  hole 


'.i\^V^~-\SaUney[atery2^  r ; I 


Cap-rock 


^porous 

.sandstone 


Fig.  261. — Geological  Section  of  Oil-well 
(Diagrammatic). 


the  strata  of  an  oilfield,  and  it  is  intended  to  give  a rough  idea  of  the 
way  the  oil  and  gas  are  associated  in  some  oilfields.  The  gas  ana  011 

> AVhen  the  Lucas  oil-well  (Beaumont,  Texas)  was  first  “ I 

six-inch  stream  of  oil  is  said  to  have  spouted  160  feet  high  fo  > 
of  76,000  barrels  per  day. 
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liere  collect  near  the  summit  of  an  anticlinal  (concave  downwards) 
f(jld  capped  by  an  impervious  rock — called  “ cap-rock.”  If  the  gas  is 
under  pressure,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  from  Fig.  251,  how  the  oil  from 
the  “ bore  ” shown  in  the  diagram  would  be  expelled  with  some  violence 
until  the  pressure  is  relieved.  Saline  water  is  usually  associ-ated  with  oil 
and  gas.  In  some  cases  the  oil  is  obtained  from  a horizontal  stratum 
of  porous  sandstone  or  limestone  saturated  with  oil. 

Origin  of  petroleum. — The  origin  of  petroleum  is  unknovni.  Some 
argue  that  petroleum  is  a product  of  the  slow  distillation  of  animal  or 
vegetable  products — at  high  or  at  low  temperatures.  It  is  assumed  in 
some  cases  that  processes  analogous  with  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas 
are  being  performed  on  a colossal  scale  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Others 
— ^Mendelleff,  Berthelot — argue  that  the  oils  and  gas  are  produced  by  the 
interaction  of  water  with  metallic  carbides — say,  iron  carbide— at  great 
depths.  The  former  view  seems  to  fit  most  facts  better  than  the  latter, 
although,  of  course,  both  theories,  and  others,  may  be  correct. 

Refining. — Crude  petroleum  is  used  as  a fuel  in  many  industries — 
metallurgy,  locomotives,  fire-engines,  steamships,  etc.  A great  deal  of 
petroleum  is  purified  or  refined.  The  treatment  of  petroleum  oil  and  its 
products  is  a vast  industry.  Over  200  different  commercial  products 
are  derived  from  the  purification  and  refining  of  petroleum.  Tlie  crude 
petroleum  is  placed  in  a retort — “ still  ” — connected  with  condensing 
tubes  and  receiving  tanks.  The  temperature  is  gradually  raised.  At 
first,  the  lighter  substances  are  volatilized  and  condensed  in  suitable 
receivers.  The  receivers  are  changed  when  the  specific  gi’avity  of  the 
distillate  has  attained  a certain  value,  or  when  the  temperature  of  the 
retort  has  risen  sufficiently  high.  The  chief  fractions  are  : 


Table  L. — Products  of  the  Distili.atiox  of  Petroleum. 


Fraction 

Chief  contents. 

Approxr/ 
mate  boiling 
point. 

Uses. 

Cymogene 

C4H.0 

About  0° 

Artificial  cold. 

Rhigolene 

CiHio  to  C5H12 

16° 

Local  ancesthe- 
tic  by  freezing. 

Petroleum  ether 

to 

60-60° 

Solvent ; fuel. 

Gasoline  ; petrol 

^6Ui4  to  C;Hia 

70-90° 

Solvent ; fuel. 

Ligroln  ; naphtha 

to  CftHjg 

90-120° 

Solvent  ; fuel. 

Benzine  (not  benzene)  ; benzoline 

to  CgH20 

110-140° 

Solvent;  sub- 
stitute paint. 

Kerosene ; photogene  ; paraffin 
oil. 

CoJdLgo  to 

150-300° 

Fuel ; iilumi- 
nant. 

The  residue  in  the  retort  is  transferred  to  another  still,  and  further 
heated  to  a high  temperature.  It  furnishes  lubricating  oils;  vaseline 
to  used  for  ointments,  etc. ; paraffin  (C2,H^i  to  melt- 

ing between  45°  and  76°)  used  for  candles,  in.sulating,  etc.  Tlie  residue  in 
the  retort  in  mainly  coke.  The  products  may  bo  still  further  purified.  For 
instance,  kerosene  is  washed  \vith  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  caustic  soda 
or  sodium  carbonate  and  water  to  get  rid  of  tarry  matters  and  “ semi-solid  ” 
hydrocarbons  which  might  choke  the  wicks  of  lamps ; and  afterwards 
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redistilled  to  remove  oils  of  low  flash-point  (p.  741)  which  might  cause  an 
explosion  when  the  oil  is  used  as  an  illuminant.  Sulphur  compounds  can 
be  removed,  to  a certain  extent,  by  treatment  with  cupric  oxide.  The 
methods  for  removing  sulphur  from  these  oils  are  mainly  trade  secrets. 

Ozokerite,  or  ozocerite,  is  a wax-like,  dark  yellow  or  brovm,  native 
paraffin  with  a greenish  opalescence.  It  is  found  associated  wth  petroleum 
in  the  sandstone  of  Galicia,  where  it  is  extensively  mined.  Small  quantities 
are  found  in  other  places.  Ozokerite  when  bleached  and  purified  furnishes 
ceresine — used  as  a substitute  for  beeswax,  for  making  ointments,  candles, 
and  bottles  for  storing  hydrofluoric  acid.  Ozokerite  and  asphaltum 
appear  to  be  residues  left  after  the  natural  distillation  of  petroleum. 
Asphaltum  or  mineral  pitch  occurs  in  quantity  in  the  “ pitch  lake  ” of 
Trinidad.  It  may  occur  as  a soft  brownish- black  substance,  or  as  a black 
solid.  It  is  a mixture  of  different  hydrocarbons  and  resembles  artificial 
asphaltum  or  pitch  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  It  is  used  for 
making  pavements,  waterproofing  materials,  etc. 

Oil  shales. — These  shales  are  associated  with  the  sandstones,  clays,  and 
limestones  of  the  “ calciferous  sandstone  series  ” in  Mid  and  West  Ix)th!an 
and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  The  oil  shales  of  New  South  Wales  are  also 
called  “ kerosene  shales.”  Good  oil  shales  can  often  be  lighted  with  a match, 
when  they  burn  with  a steady  flame  resembling  a candle.  Mflien  heated  to 
dull  redness  in  vertical  retorts,  they  furnish  gas  and  a liquid  ^stillate  wliich 
separates  into  two  layers — the  lower  aqueous  layer  contains  ammoniurn 
compounds ; the  upper  layer  has  a greenish-brown  colour  and  it  contains  oil 
and  tar.  This  layer  closely  resembles  petroleum,  and  gives  similar  products 
on  fractional  distillation.  The  distillation  of  oil  shales  is  facilitated  by 
blowing  low-pressure  steam  into  the  retorts.  Scotch  shales  furnish  from 
18  to  50  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton  ; New  South  Wales  shales  are  said 
to  yield  up  to  100  or  150  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton.  Dry  distillation 
or  destructive  distillation  are  terms  applied  to  the  decomposition  of  a 
substance  in  a closed  vessel  so  as  to  obtain  the  volatile  pioducts. 

§ 7.  The  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels. 

Thermal  eneigy,  heat,  is  largely  employed  for  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes,  and  a very  large  proportion  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
energy  employed  in  the  industrial  world  is  reaUy  derived  from  the  com- 
bustion of  carbon  in  the  form  of  coal.  In  other  words,  during  combustion, 
the  chemical  energy  “ stored  ” up  in  the  fuel  is  degraded  in  the  form  of 
heat  energy,  which  in  turn  is  transformed  into  mechanical  and  also  into 
electrical  energv.  There  is  unfortunately  a tremendous  percentage  loss 
in  the  transformation,  and  one  of  the  most  important  problems  confronting 
the  chemical  engineer  is  to  reduce  this  loss  to  a minimum.  ■ j , 

The  commercial  value  of  coal,  to  a large  extent,  is  determined  by  its 
heat  of  combustion,  and  consequently,  many  prefer  to  purchase  coal  by 
a scale  based  on  its  heating  power,  not  merely  on  its  price  per  ton.  Uthcr 
things  being  equal,  a coal  bought  at  10s.  per  ton  might  prove  much  cheai^r 
than  coal  at,  say,  9s.  lOd.  per  ton,  because  the  heating  power  i.e.  the 
available  chemical  energy,  of  the  former  might  be  greater.  In  com- 
mercial work,  the  amount  of  heat  furnished  by  the  combustion  of  unit 
weight  (pound,  gram,  or  kilogram)  of  the  fuel  is  called  the  calorific  power 
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of  the  fuel.  The  unit  of  heat  may  be  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  1°  C. — this  is  called  the  pound 
calorie  ; if  1°  F.  is  used,  the  so-called  British  thermal  unit — B.T.U. — is 
obtained.  Kilogram  and  gram-calorics  are  also  used. 

The  heat  of  combustion  of  carbon  (charcoal)  is  96,980  cals.  (p.  200). 
This  means  that  12  grams  of  carbon  will  furnish,  on  combustion  to  carbon 
dioxide,  96,980  calories.  Hence  one  gram  of  carbon  will  furnish  96,980 
-7-  12  = 8080  cals.  This  number,  8080  cals.,  is  taken  to  represent  the 
calorific  power  of  the  carbon.  The  calorific  power  of  a few  important 
constituents  of  fuel  are  : 


calories. 

Carbon  to  COj 

8,080 

Carbon  to  CO 

2,400 

Carbon  monoxide 

2,400 

Hydrogen  (to  liquid  water) 

29,300 

Methane,  CH^  (to  hquid  water)  . 

11,860 

Ethylene,  CoH^  (to  liquid  water)  . 

10,460 

Acetylene,  C.jH»  (to  liquid  water) 

11,600 

The  calorific  power  of  coal  determined  in  a bomb  calorimeter  is  not 
very  far  removed  from  that  calculated  from  the  ultimate  composition 
of  the  coal  on  the  assumption  that  the  oxygen  in  the  coal  will  render  one- 
eighth  of  its  own  weight  of  hydi’ogen  useless,  so  far  as  the  development 
of  heat  is  concerned. 


Example. — A sample  of  coal  furnished,  on  analysis,  73  per  cent,  of  carbon  ; 
6‘0  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  ; and  16  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  The  other  constituents 
were  non-combustibles.  Y’hat  is  the  calculated  calorific  power  of  the  coal  ? 
The  analysifl  means  that  1 lb.  of  the  coal  contains  0’83  lb.  of  carbon  ; 0'06  lb.  of 
hydrogen  ; and  0T6  lb.  of  oxygen  ; J of  0T6  is  0'02,  hence,  0'04  lb.  of  hydrogen 
is  available  for  heating  purposes.  The  carbon  furnishes  8080  X 0'73  =:  6898T  cals, 
and  the  hydrogen  0'04  X 29300  = 1172  cals.  Adding  these  two  results,  the  calcu- 
lated calorific  power  of  the  coal  is  8070’ 4 cals. 

The  calorific  power  of  gaseous  fuels — producer  gas,  water  gas,  etc. — 
can  be  determined  in  a similar  manner  from  the  table  which  precedes. 
There  is  a small  complication  in  that  the  analysis  of  the  gases  is  usually 
represented  by  volunre.  The  method  indicated  on  p.  67  is  employed  to 
convert  the  volumes  into  weights.  The  calorific  power  refers  to  the 
thermal  value  of  unit  weight  (pound,  gram,  or  kilogram).  With  gases  it 
is  more  convenient  to  express  the  result  as  the  thermal  value  of  1000 
cubic  feet  of  gas. 


Ex.ample. — It  is  required  to  find  the  heat  of  combustion  of  1000  c.  ft.  of  a 
sample  of  coal  gas  which  furnished,  on  analysis  : hydrogen,  48  per  cent.  ; carbon 
monoxide,  8 ; methane,  36  ; ethylene,  3‘8  ; nitrogen,  4'2  per  cent. 


Percentage 
composition 
of  gas. 

Weight  of 
1 c.  ft.  in  lbs. 

Total  weight 
per  lb. 

Percentage 

weight. 

M’eight  per 
lb.  of  gtts. 

Hydrogen  . 
Carbon  mon- 

48-0 

0-0066 

0-269 

8-6 

0-086 

oxide  . 

8-0 

0-0871 

0-626 

20-0 

0-200 

Methane 

36-0 

0-0447 

1-609 

61-4 

0-614 

Ethylene 

3-8 

0-0784 

0-298 

9-6 

0-096 

Nitrogen 

4-2 

0-0784 

0-329 

10-6 

0-106 

100-0 

— 

3-130 

100-0 

1-000 

Thus,  100  c.  ft.  of  the  gas  weighs  3T3  lbs. 
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Combustible 

constituents. 

Weight  per  lb. 

Calorific  power 
per  lb. 

Calorific  power, 
calories. 

Hydrogen  . 

0-086 

29,300 

j 2,617 

Carbon  monoxide  . 

0-200 

2,400 

479 

Methane 

0-514 

12,000 

6,169 

Ethylene 

0-096 

10,400 

1 990 

Total  . . . 

. . 10,155 

1000  c.  ft.  of  the  gaa  weighs  31'3  lbs.,  and  1 lb.  of  the  gas  furnishes  10,156  cals., 
consequently,  1000  c.  ft.  will  furnish  10,155  X 31’3  = 317,900  cnls. 

The  student,  after  solving  the  problems  indicated  in  what  precedes,  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  calculating  the  amount  of  air  required  for  the  combustion  ; 
in  calculating  the  composition  of  the  products  of  combustion  ; and  conversely, 
as  is  sometimes  needed  in  industrial  work,  in  calculating  the  amount  of  air  m 
excess  of  that  required  for  complete  combustion  given  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  oxygen  in  the  flue  gases  (products  of  combustion). 


§ 8.  The  Temperature  of  Combustion. 

Although  the  heat  of  combustion  is  constant  for  a definite  substance, 
the  aetual  temperature  attained  by  the  combustion  is  dependent  upon  a 
number  of  factors.  One  pound  of  carbon  furnishes  8080  cals.  The  com- 
bustion of  one  pound  of  carbon  gives  3§  lbs.  of  carbon  dioxide  ; the  specific 
heat  of  earbon  dioxide  is  0'216.  From  the  well-knotvn  formula : Quantity 
of  heat  is  equivalent  to  the  mass  of  substance  heated  multiplied  by  the 
specific  heat  of  the  substances  heated  multiplied  by  the  rise  of  temperature, 
we  get : 

8080  = 3|  X 0'216  X Rise  of  temperatiu-e 
Hence  the  rise  of  temperature  is  10,180°.  We  have  assumed  that  the 
carbon  was  heated  in  oxygen,  and  the  heat  of  combustion  is  spent  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion.  If  the  carbon 
were  burnt  in  air,  the  2|  lbs.  of  oxygen  required  for  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  carbon  would  be  accompanied  by  8'9  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  If  nitrogen 
be  present  as  well  as  oxygen,  part  of  the  heat  will  be  spent  in  raiang  its 
temperature  of  the  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  has  a specific  heat  0-244.  Hence  : 
8080  = (3f  X 0-216  + 8'9  X 0-244)  X Rise  of  temperature 
or  the  rise  of  temperature  will  be  2733°.  If  an  excess  of  air  be  present, 
the  temperature  will  be  still  further  reduced.  Hence  the  calculation  of 
the  heat  of  combustion  of  a substance  requires  a knowledge  of  the  com- 
position of  the  mixture  heated,  the  specific  heat  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, etc.  If  the  eombustion  be  slow,  some  of  the  heat  may  be  lost 
by  conduction,  radiation,  etc.  Then  again,  the  specific  heat  of  gases 
increases  with  rising  temperatures  so  that  the  specific  heat  of  a ga^ 
mined  at  low  temperatures,  say  100°,  is  not  the  same  as  the  specific  hea 
of  the  gas  at,  say,  1000°.  Hence,  caleulations  of  the  temperature  of 
combustion,  made  in  ignorance  of  these  factors,  are  not  of  much  prac  ica 
value,  although  they  are  sometimes  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison.  ^ 
Example.— What  is  the  heat  of  combustion  of  methane  in  oxygen  and  m air 
when  the  calorific  power  is  12,000  ! Given  the  specific  heat  of  s : 

nitrogen,  0-244;  and  carbon  dioxide,  0-216.  Ansr.  Nearly  7160  m ’ ., 

2430°  in  air.  Hint.  2'75  lbs.  of  carbon  dioxide.  2-26  lbs.  of  steam,  and  13  4 lbs. 
of  nitrogen  are  concerned  in  the  combustion  of  1 lb.  of  methane. 
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§ 9,  Gunpowder. 

If  potaasium  nitrate  be  mixed  with  powdered  ehareoal,  and  heated, 
the  two  materials  react  with  explosive  violence,  forming  potassium  car- 
bonate, nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide  : 4KNO3  + 5C  = 2K3CO3  -t-  2N2 
-f  3CO2.  The  volume  of  the  gases  produced  is  so  much  gi'eater  than  that 
of  the  original  volume  of  the  mixed  solids  that  if  the  powder  bo  ignited 
in  a closed  space,  the  expanding  gases  give  the  mixture  the  propelling, 
tearing,  and  splitting  powers  characteristic  of  explosives.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  explosive  effect  is  greater  if  the  nitre  and  charcoal  be  mixed 
with  sulphur,  so  that  instead  of  solid  potassium  carbonate  a residue  of 
solid  potassium  sulphide  is  obtained.  The  mixture  is  called  gunpowder. 
Theoretically  the  reaction  is  represented : 4KNO3  + S.,  + 60  = 2K2S 
-f  2N2  -f  6CO2.  As  an  exercise  on  the  methods  of  calculation  indicated 
on  the  preceding  pages,  we  can  compute  the  approximate  pressure 
developed  during  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

Problem. — To  calculate  the  pressure  developed  during  the  explosion  of  gunpowder 
in  a closed  vessel.  For  ease  in  calculation,  take  the  atomic  weights  C,  12  ; S,  32  ; 
O,  16  ; N,  14  ; K,  39.  It  follows  that  the  theoretical  mixture  will  contain  404 
grams  of  potassium  nitrate  ; 64  grams  of  sulphur  ; and  72  grams  of  carbon.  Other- 
wise expressed,  76  per  cent,  of  nitre  ; 12  per  cent,  of  sulphur  ; and  13  per  cent, 
of  charcoal.  ThLs  very  nearly  represents  the  average  composition  of  gunpowder 
wliich  is  usually  stated  to  be:  nitre,  75;  charcoal,  14;  sulphur,  10;  water,  1. 
The  theoretical  equation  also  shows  that  220  grams  of  potassium  sulphide  ; 66, 
nitrogen  ; and  264  of  carbon  dioxide  are  formed.  Otherwise  expressed,  gun- 
powder on  explosion  furnishes  59  per  cent,  of  gas  ; or  one  gram  of  gunpowder,  at 
0°,  and  760  mm.  pressure,  furnishes  247'3  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide  and  79  c.c.  of 
nitrogen;  in  all,  327  c.c.  of  gas  consisting  of  0’49  gram  of  carbon  dioxide;  O' 10 
gram  of  nitrogen  ; and  0'41  gram  of  potassium  sulphide.  Again,  one  gram  of  an 
average  gunpowder  occupies  0'9  c.c.  The  surface  exposed  by  one  c.c.  is  6 square 
cm.,  hence  0'9  c.c.  will  expose  6'4  square  cm.  But  if  0'9  c.c.  of  gunpo%vder  be 
confined  at  atmospheric  pressure  it  follows  that  327  c.c.  will  be  confined  under 
327  -i-  0'9  = 363'2  atmospheres  pressure  ; or,  if  one  gram  of  gunpowder  at  0° 
be  confined  in  a closed  space  and  exploded,  it  furnishes  sufficient  gas  to  give 
363'2  -i-  6'4  = 67'3  atmospheres  pressure  per  square  cm. 

The  reaction  indicated  above  is  exothermal,  and  much  heat  is  developed. 
The  rise  of  temperature  will  cause  the  gas  to  expand  with  an  ever-increasing 
pressure.  One  gram  of  carbon  in  burning  to  carbon  dioxide  develops  8080  caLs. 
Hence  O' 13  gram  of  carbon  will  furnish  1050  cals.  Assuming  that  the  specific 
heat,  that  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of 
the  substance  1°,  is  constant ; and  that  the  specific  heat  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
0'22  ; of  potassium  sulphide,  0'4  ; and  of  nitrogen,  0'24  ; remembering  also  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  Q is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  weight  of  tlio  substance 
heated,  w,  the  rise  of  temperature  x,  and  the  specific  heat  s,  we  have  Q ~ wsx  ; or, 
1060  = {(0-49  X 0-22)  -f  (O'l  X 0'24)  + (0'41  X 0'4)}a:;  or,  x = 3640° 

This  means  that  the  combustion  of  one  gram  of  gunpowder  will  give  sufficient 
heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion  3640°.  If  326  c.c. 
of  gas  be  heated  3640  , the  pressure  corresponds  with  880  atmospheres  per  square 
cm.  Experiment  shows  that  the  observed  pressure  is  but  half  that  indicated  by 
this  theoretical  discussion.  The  difference  is  due  to  several  disturbing  effects. 
(1)  The  analysis  of  the  gaseous  products  of  combiistion  shows  that  side  reactions 
must  also  bo  in  progress,  for  part  of  the  oxygen  forms  KjSO^,  some  of  the  carbon 
burns  to  carbon  monoxide  ; some  of  the  nitrogen  to  nitric  oxide  ; some  hydrogen 
and  hydrogen  sulphide  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  tlie  water  present 
in  gunpowder  ; and  some  of  the  gunpowder  remains  unburnt  ; (2)  the  apparatus 
in  which  the  test  is  made  is  slightly  elastic,  and  this  interferes  with  the  accurate 
measurement  of  the  pressure  ; and  (3)  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  increases 
appreciably  with  rise  of  temperature. 
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§ 10.  Coal  Gas. 

When  coal  is  heated  in  closed  vessels  to  about  400°,  it  is  carbonized, 
and  a comparatively  small  quantity  of  gaseous,  and  a relatively  large 
quantity  of  liquid,  products  are  obtained.  Tire  hydrocarbon  gases  consist 
mainly  of  members  of  the  methane  and  ethylene  scries.  Benzene,  acety- 
lene, and  hydrogen  are  generally  present.  If  the  temperature  of  distillation 
be  raised,  the  quantity  of  liquid  products  decrease,  and  the  quantity  of 
gaseous  products  increase.  In  other  words,  more  gas  and  less  tar  is 
obtained.  The  gas  obtained  by  the  high  temperature  distillation  has  less 
illuminating  power.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table : 


Table  LI.— Effect  of  Temfekature  of  Formation  on  tiif. 
Illuminating  Power  of  Coal  Gas. 


Approximate 

temperature. 

Volume  of  gas 
c.  ft. 

Illuminating 
power — candles. 

420° 

1,400 



700° 

8,250 

20-5 

900° 

9,690 

17-8 

1000° 

10,820 

16-7 

1200° 

12,000 

15-6 

1 


This  decrease  in  the  illuminating  power  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  hydrocarbons  into  simpler  compounds— hydrogen  and  gas  carbon. 
The  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  “ total 
hydrocarbons  ” present,  and  not  on  any  single  one.  In  modern  practice 
there  is  a tendency  to  raise  the  temperature  of  distillation,  thus  sacrificing 
quality  (i.e.  illuminating  power)  for  quantity  (i.e.  cubic  feet  per  ton  of 
coal).  The  gas  varies  in  composition  with  the  nature  of  the  coal,  the 
temperature  of  decomposition,  etc.  The  tar,  carbon  dioade,  sulphur  an 
ammonia  compounds,  etc. — produced  during  the  distillation  of  the  coa 
are  removed  from  the  gas,  and  finally,  ivhen  the  distillation  is  conducted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  1000°,  purified  coal  gas  contains  approximately  : 

Hydrogen.  Methane.  Ethylene.  Sde. 

49  35  4 4 i 4 i per  cent. 

The  approximate  proportions  of  the  by-products  produced  at  the  same 
time,  arc,  per  ton  of  coal : 

^ lbs.  per  cent. 

Coal  gas  (10,000  c.  ft.) 380  17‘0 

llO 

Gas  liquor  (without  water  from  scrubbers)  177  7’9 

Coke 

There  are  differences  in  detail  in  the  manufacture  at  different  gasworks. 
The  following  brief  description  assisted  by  the  diagrammatic  sketch. 
Fig.  252,  will  give  a rough  idea  of  the  process  of  manufacture. 

t The  retorts.— The  coal  is  distilled  in  Q-shaped  fireclay  retorts 
6 to  8 feet  long.  The  retort  may  be  set  horizontalljq  vertical  y,  or 
slanting.  On  small  w'orks,  the  retorts  are  closed  at  one  end  ; and  in  larger 
works,  open  at  both  ends.  The  retort  is  fixed  to  the  iron  furnaoe  front 
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which  is  provided  -with  a door,  and  connected  wth  a vertical  exit  pipe — 
the  ascension  pipe — ^for  the  eseape  of  the  volatile  products.  The  retorts 
are  generally  arranged  in  tiers  of  5,  7,  or  9,  so  that  they  can  be  heated  by  a 
single  furnace.  The  charge — about  200  lbs.  of  coal — is  distributed  evenly 
over  the  bottom  of  each  retort  and  the  mouth  of  the  retort  luted  air- 
tight. The  retorts  are  heated  by  the  furnace  which  will  be  discussed 
later.  The  volatile  products  pass  from  the  retort  into  the  hydraulic 
inain  which  contains  condensed  coal  tar  and  water.  This  main  runs 
horizontally  over  the  front  of  the  bench  of  retorts,  and  all  the  retorts 
discharge  into  it.  The  gas  is  here  partly  cooled,  and  some  tar  and  water 
are  condensed  from  the  hot  gas.  The  pipe  leading  the  gas  from  the 
retort  dips  into  the  liquid  in  the  hydraulic  main,  and  so  prevents  the 
gas  from  passing  back — •“  back  lash  ” — when  the  retorts  are  recharged. 
The  liquid  in  the  hydraulic  main  is  kept  at  a constant  level  by  leaebng  any 


Ascension  pipe 


Hydraulic  main 
Retort  bench 


'Inlets  for 
secondaiy  air 
^Primary  air 


Gas  Jh’odu  cer 


Fig.  252. — Coal  Gas  Works  (Diagrammatic  Section). 


excess  into  the  tar  well.  In  from  four  to  six  hours,  the  distillation  will 
be  complete.  The  coke  is  pushed  or  raked  from  the  retort,  and 
quenched  with  water  to  prevent  further  combustion.  Another  charge 
of  coal  is  quickly  introduced  into  the  retort.  The  residual  coke  may  be 
used  for  heating  the  retorts,  and  part  is  sold. 

2.  The  condensers. — The  hot  impure  gases  pass  from  the  hydraulic 
main  into  a series  of  iron  pipes,  several  hundred  feet  long — the  condensers — 
connected  so  that  the  gas  must  pass  through  the  entire  length  of  the  pipe. 
The  gas  is  here  cooled  still  further,  and  more  tar  is  condensed  and  run  to 
the  tar  well.  The  condensed  liquid  in  the  tar  well  separates  into  two 
layers — the  lower  layer  is  gas  tar  ; and  the  upper  aqueous  solution  con- 
taining ammonia  and  ammonium  salts  is  the  gas  liquor.  The  gas  is  drawn 
from  the  hydraulic  main  through  the  condensers  by  means  of  an  exhaust 
pjimp  which  reduces  tlie  pressure  in  the  retort,  and  also  regulates  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  sent  along  to  be  still  furtlier  ]mrified. 

3.  The  scrubbers. — In  modern  works  all  the  tar  is  removed  from  the 
gas  in  the  condensing  plant,  but  the  gas  still  contains  sulphur  compounds, 
carbon  dioxide,  some  ammonia,  and  possibly  some  tar.  In  one  form  of 
scrubber,  a tower  is  filled  with  trays  chaiged  wth  coke  or  pebbles.  The 
tower  has  a partition  so  that  the  gas  flows  down  one  side  of  the  tower 
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and  up  the  other.  A spray  of  water  trickles  do-wn  the  coke.  The  gas  in 
passing  through  the  coke  is  broken  up  into  small  bubbles  and  washed  free 
from  ammoniiun  compounds  by  the  water.  The  water  is  drawm  off  inter- 
mittently at  the  base  of  the  tower  and  mixed  with  the  gas  liquor  from  the 
tar  well.  The  ammonia  is  recovered  as  a by-product. 

4.  The  purifiers. — Some  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  gas  combine  with  the  ammonia  and  are  removed  in  the  scrubbers. 
The  gas  still  contains  sulphur  compounds.  If  these  were  not  removed, 
the  burning  gas  would  form  sulphur  dioxide  ^ which  is  objectionable. 
The  object  of  the  purification  is  to  remove  the  sulphur  compounds  and 
the  carbon  dioxide.  The  gas  leaving  the  scrubbers  is  directed  into  a 
series  of  low  rectangular  iron  tanks — the  purifiers — fitted  with  horizontal 
shelves  or  grids.  The  shelves  are  loosely  packed  with  a layer  of  slightly 
damped  slaked  lime — say,  six  inches  deep.  The  lime  removes  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide.  A mixture  of  calcium  sulphide  CaSH.OH, 
or  Ca(SH).2 — and  calcium  carbonate  is  formed.  The  calcium  sulphide 
may  absorb  some  carbon  disulphide  : 

2Ca<^^  + ^^2  = Oa(OH)2CaCS3  + 


When  the  lime  is  spent  or  fouled  it  is  called  gm  lime,  or  spent  liine. 
To  make  sure  that  all  the  sulphur  compounds  are  removed,  the  gas  is 
generally  passed  through  another  purifier  containing  ferric  hydroxide 
(“  bog  iron  ore  ”)— Fe.,0.,.H.,0.  The  ferric  hydroxide  forms  ferric  sulphide : 
Fe.,0.,H,0  -f  3H„S  = Fe.,S3  + 4H2O  ; or  ferrous  sulphide  and  free  sulphur : 

Fe,0' H;0  + 3H;S  = 2FeS  + S IH^O. 

'when  the  mixture  is  fouled  it  is  placed  in  a heap  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,*  and  then  spread  out  in  layers  twelve  inches  deep.  The  layers  are 
turned  over  repeatedly  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  air. 
The  black  iron  sulphides  are  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  Ree  sul- 
phur separate  : 2Fc2S3  + 30.2  = SFe.Oa  -f  6S  ; 4FeS  + 3O2  = 2Fe203+4S ; 
the  net  result  is  that  the  hydrogen  sulphide  of  the  gas  is  converted  mto 
free  sulphur,  and  the  ferric  oxide  is  revived  ready  to  be  used  again.  Dus 
alternate  fouling  and  oxidizing  of  the  “ iron  ” is  repeated  about  sixteen 
times  when  so  much  sulphur  accumulates— 55  per  cent.— that  it  is  no 
longer  economical  to  use  the  oxide  again.  The  spent  oxide  is  sold  to  the 
manufacturer  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  used  as  a source  of  sulphur. 

The  gas  holder.— Tlie  purified  gas  next  passes  through  a large 
raGtev— station  mefer— which  records  its  volume.  The  ps  holder  is  an 
enormous  cylindrical  iron  tank  which  floats  in  a cistern  of  water,  and  rises 
or  falls  as  gas  enters  or  leaves.  The  cylinder  is  so  weighted  that  the  gas 
can  be  expelled  from  it  at  the  necessary  pressure.  From  the  gas 
the  gas  passes  to  the  governor,  where  its  pressure  is  reduced  and  regulated 
so  as  to  give  a supply  of  gas  at  the  necessary  pressure.  , _ , j 

6.  The  by-products.-(l)  Coke  is  a valuable  fuel  and  flnds  a ready 
sale.  (2)  Gas  carbon  is  a hard  dense  deposit  of  almost  pure  carbon  which 

> There  is  no  experimental  evidence  to  show  that  the 
acid  in  a moist  atinosphero  unless  the  temperature  be  so  low  that  the  vater 

condensed  to  a liquid  (c/.  p.  418).  pn  ranidlv 

2 When  fouled  for  the  first  time  the  mixture  may 
that  the  rise  of  temperature  may  destroy  the  wooden  grids  j £ 

prefer  to  use  a mi.xture  of  old  and  now  feme  oxide  so  as  to  lessen  the  risk  ot 

ignition. 
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gradually  collects  on  the  inside  of  the  retort.  It  is  a good  conductor  of 
electricity,  and  is  used  for  the  manufactui-e  of  carbon  rods  for  electric 
lighting,  and  of  plates  for  galvanic  batteries.  (3)  Gas  lime  is  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  (4)  Tar— gas  tar,  coal  tar — is  a black  viscid  foul- 
smelling  liquid  used  as  a protective  paint  for  preserving  timber ; making 
tarred  paper,  waterproofing  masonry,  etc.  Tar  is  a mixture  of  many 
“ organic  substances  ” -which  are  separated  by  distillation  at  different 
temperatures.  It  furnishes  carbolic  and  creosotic  oils,  benzene,  naphtha, 
anthracene,  dyestuffs,  flavours,  perfumes,  oils,  etc.  The  residue  in  the 
retort  is  “ pitch.”  Asphalt  is  a solution  of  pitch  in  heavy  tar  oils,  and  is 
used  in  making  hard  pavements,  varnish,  etc.  (5)  Ammonia.  The  am- 
moniacal  liquid  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime  and  the  expelled  ammonia  is 
mixed  ivith  sulphuric  acid.  The  tarry  matters  are  separated,  and  the 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  evaporated  and  crystallized  for  the 
market. 


§11.  Producer  Gas. 


We  have  seen  that  carbon  can  unite  directly  with  two  different  pro- 
portions of  oxygen  forming  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide.  The 
former,  carbon  monoxide,  can  be  conveniently  regarded  as  partially  burnt 
earbon  ; and  the  latter,  carbon  dioxide,  as  the  final  product  of  the  combus- 
tion. One  pound  of  carbon  burning  to  carbon  monoxide  ivill  furnish 
2400  cals.  ; and  the  resulting  carbon  monoxide  -will  generate  5680  cals, 
on  combustion.  Thus,  one  pound  of  carbon  will  produce : 

C->  CO  -»C02 

Weight 1 2,^  — > pounds 

Heat 2400  —>  5680  = total  8080  cals. 

In  furnaces  designed  to  make  “ fuel  gas  ” by  the  partial  oxidation  of 
coke,  the  products  of  the  actual  combustion  of  the  coke  pass  through  a 
deep  bed  of  hot  fuel.  Carbon  monoxide 
is  the  result.  The  carbon  monoxide  can 
be  led  to  any  desired  spot  and  burnt  to 
carbon  dioxide.  The  furnace  is  called  a 
producer  or  generator  ; ^ and  the  gas  coke 
producer  gas,  or  coke  generator  gas.  The 
solid  coke  in  the  producer  is  partially 
oxidized  so  as  to  furnish  a gaseous  fuel 
— hence  the  term  fuel  gas  is  sometimes 
used  for  gaseous  fuels.  The  idea  w'as 
first  put  into  practice  by  C.  Bischof  in 
1839.  The  modern  producer  is  a modifica- 
tion of  Bischof’s  original  producer  in  some 
minor  details.  In  Fig.  253,  A,  is  the 
charging  hopper  of  the  producer.  The 
hopper  is  filled  with  fuel,  the  upper  lid 
placed  in  position ; the  lower  shelf  is 
drawn  to  the  side  so  that  the  fuel  drops 
into  the  producer  without  allowing  the  gas  to  escape.  B represents  the 
firebars,  C the  exit  flue  for  the  passage  of  the  products  of  the  partial 
> For  other  producers,  see  Figs.  234  and  262. 


rediLctixm. 


iaxidaJUoii 
C to  CO  2 


Fia.  263. — Bischof’s  Producer 
(1830). 
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combustion  of  the  carbon ; D is  a door  for  cleaning  firebar’s,  etc.,  when 
required  ; E regulates  the  amount  of — so-called — primary  air  admitted 
to  the  firebars.  S represents  “ spy  holes  ” for  poking,  etc.  The  shape 
of  the  producer  shows  that  it  has  been  modelled  after  the  blast  furnace 
where  a combustible  gas  is  obtained  as  a by-product  in  the  smelting  of 
iron.  Instead  of  depending  upon  the  blast  furnace  for  gaseous  fuel, 
Bischof  apparently  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a similar  furnace  to 
supply  nothing  but  gaseous  fuel. 

Since  every  volume  of  oxygen  in  air  is  accompanied  by  four  volumes  of 
nitrogen,  coke  producer  gas,  obviously,  must  contain  both  carbon  monoxide 
and  nitrogen.  Under  ideal  conditions,  it  follows  that  coke  producer  gas 
contains : 

Volume.  Weight. 

Carbon  monoxide 34’7  34’7 

Nitrogen 65’3  65’3 

But  one  pound  of  carbon,  burning  to  carbon  dioxide,  develops  2400  units 
of  heat.  Hence  0’347  lb.  of  carbon  monoxide,  or  1 lb.  of  producer  gas 
vill  develop  846  units  of  heat.  Tliis  number  represents  the  calorific 


Fig.  264. — Preparation  of  Producer  Gas. 


power  of  coke  producer  gas.  But  one  pound  of  carbon  produces  6'7  lbs. 
of  coke  producer  gas.  Hence  : 

Heat  from  1 lb.  of  carbon 8080  cals. 

Heat  of  6’7  lbs.  coke  producer  gas  . . . 5665  cals. 

Heat  lost  in  conversion 2415  cals. 

Hence,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  heating  value  of  the  coke  is  lost  by 
the  conversion  of  the  solid  coke  fuel  into  gaseous  coke  producer  g^. 
'This  loss  is  represented  by  the  heat  generated  in  the  producer  itself  while 
burning  the  coke  to  carbon  dioxide.  Industrially  this  loss  must  be  counter- 
balanced in  some  way,  or  the  use  of  the  coke  producer  gas  tvill  be  less 
efficient  than  direct  firing  with  solid  fuel. 

Reactions  in  the  producer. — The  reactions  in  the  producer  can  bo 
imitated  on  a small  scale  in  the  laboratory.  If  a hard  glass  or  porcelain 
tube  B be  packed  with  chai'coal,  and  connected  at  one  end  with  a gas 
holder  containing  air,  A,  Fig.  254,  and  the  other  end  with  a delivery  tube 
and  gas  trough,  C,  when  air  is  slowlj'  driven  through  the  bed  of  hot 
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charcoal,  carbon  monoxide  mixed  with  atmospheric  nitrogen  collects  in 
the  gas  jar.  The  gas  burns  mth  a blue  flame.  It  is  coke  producer  gas. 

Attempts  to  find  if  carbon  burns  first  to  carbon  dioxide  or  to  carbon 
monoxide  have  not  given  any  decisive  result.  In  every  case  both  gases 
have  been  detected  among  the  products  of  the  reaction.  Hence  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  we  are  dealing  with  concurrent  reactions  typified  by 
decomposing  potassium  chlorate  (p.  137)  : 

30  + 

The  relative  proportions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  formed 
during  the  action  are  determined  by  the  temperature.  There  is  also  an 
interaction  between  the  excess  of  carbon  and  the  higher  oxidation  product 
since  the  reaction  : CO^  + C ^ 2C0  is  a balanced  reaction.  The  relative 
proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  to  carbon  monoxide,  for  equilibrium,  is  here 
again  determined  by  the  temperature.  For  instance,  any  mixture  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  when  heated  in  the  presence  of 
carbon  produces  at : 

Per  cent,  by  volume. 


Temperature. 

CO 

CO.J 

450° 

2 

98 

750° 

76 

24 

1060° 

99-6 

0-4 

This  also  shows  that  if  the  temperature  of  a producer  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  450°,  very  little  combustible  gas  will  be  obtained  ; and  conversely,  in 
the  vicinity  of  1000°,  nearly  the  maximum  possible  amount  of  combustible 
carbon  monoxide  will  be  present.  Hence  the  temperature  of  the  producer 
should  be  about  1000°  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  yield  of  carbon 
monoxide  with  a minimum  loss  of  heat. 

In  the  combustion  of  gaseous  carbon  compounds,  the  carbon  appears 
to  burn  first  to  carbon  monoxide  (p.  752).  Highly  purified  carbon  may  be 
heated  to  redness  in  well-dried  oxygen  without  producing  the  characteristic 
glow  of  carbon  in  oxygen,  while  but  a very  small  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,' 
and  a large  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  are  obtained.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  mechanism,  of  the  reaction  with  perfectly  dried  materials 
as  in  Baker  s experiment  is  the  same  as  when  moisture  is  present. 

Coal  producer  gas. — If  coal  be  used  in  the  producer  in  place  of  coke, 
the  coal  near  the  top  of  the  fuel  bed  will  be  distilled,  and  form  coal  gas. 
The  resulting  “ fuel  gas  ” ■will  therefore  be  a mixture  of  coal  gas  and  coke 
producer  gas.  But  coal  gas,  as  indicated  on  p.  705,  has  a relatively  high 
calorific  povver,  viz.  10,155  cals.  Hence,  the  u.se  of  coal  in  place  of  coke 
will  rai.se  the  calorific  power  of  the  producer  gas.  The  loss  in  the  percentage 
of  available  heat  will  not  be  so  great  because  part  of  the  heat  is  utilized 
in  distilling  the  coal.  One  advantage  of  using  coal  producer  gas  arises 
from  the  fact  that  slack,  and  inferior  coal  generally,  can  be  employed 
under  conditions  where  a more  expensive  coal  woidd  be  needed  for  direct 
firing. 

Burning  producer  gas. — The  chemical  engineer  is  constantly  confronted 
with  the  fuel  problem,”  and  in  some  works  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
ducer gas,  and  of  the  flue  gases  is  regularly  tested  to  ensure  efficient  working. 
Constructional  details,  type  of  burner,  type  of  flame,  etc.,  have  also  to  be 
carefully  studied.  It  is  ob'vious  that  if  the  flue  gases  leave  the  furnace 
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hot.  and  the  hot  gases  are  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  a certain  percentage 
of  heat  is  wasted.  There  are  several  systems  for  utilizing  this  heat  to 
warm  up  the  air  required  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  gas,  etc.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  burning  solid  fuel  partly  in  the  producer,  and  finally 
in  the  furnace,  two  separate  supplies  of  air  are  needed.  The  first  supply, 
used  for  gasifying  the  fuel,  is,  for  convenience,  called  the  primary  air, 
and  the  second  supply  used  for  burning  the  gaseous  fuel  in  the  furnace  is 
conveniently  styled  the  secondary  air.  See  Fig.  252,  p.  709. 

The  blue  lambent  flame  which  sometimes  flickers  over  a dear  coke  (or 
coal)  fire  is  burning  producer  gas.  The  air — primarj-  air — entering  at  the 
grate  reacts  with  the  red  hot  carbon  : C + O2  ~ ^^2  5 pas.sing 

through  the  red  hot  carbon  of  the  fire  is  reduced : COj  + C = 2CO.  The 
carbon  monoxide  on  top  of  the  fire  meeting  air — secondary  air — bums 
to  carbon  dioxide  with  a blue  flickering  flame  : 2CO  + 62  = 2CO2. 


§12.  Water  Gas. 


When  carbon  is  heated  in  a gas  producer,  and.  a current  of  steam  is 
blown  through,  the  two  interact  forming  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide 
—both  combustible  gases  : C + H2O  ^ CO  + Hj.  The  resulting  mixture 
has  a very  high  calorific  power.  It  is  called  water  gas.  Water  gas  is 
almost  free  from  diluting  nitrogen.  If  the  reaction  occurs  below  1000°, 
carbon  dioxide  begins  to  accumulate  in  the  gas,  and  this  the  more  the 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  reaction.  For  instance,  Bunte  found  : 


Table  LII. — Effect  of  Temperature  of  Formation  on  the  Composition 

OF  IVater  Gas. 


Temperature. 

Per  cent, 
of  steam 
decomposed. 

Percentage  composition  of  gas  produced. 

Hydrogen. 

Carbon 

monoxide. 

Carbon 

dioxide. 

8-8 

66-2 

4-9 

29-8 

1010° 

94-0 

48-8 

49-7 

1*5 

1125° 

99-4 

60-9 

48-6 

0-6 

For  convenience  in  thinking,  let  us  suppose  that  the  reaction  occurs  in 
two  stages  : (1)  decomposition  of  the  water  : 2H2O  = 2H2  + O2  ; 

(2)  oxidation  of  the  carbon  by  the  liberation  of  oxygen  ; 2C  + O2  — 2CG. 
The  heat  required  to  decompose  the  water  in  the  first  reaction  is  greater 
than  the  heat  given  off  during  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  by  the  liberated 
ox}'gen.  Thus : 

Heat  absorbed  in  decomposing  1 8 lbs.  steam  . - 68,600  cals. 

Heat  evolved  in  burning  12  lbs.  of  carbon  to  CO  +29,5..0  cals. 


Heat  absorbed  during  the  reaction  ....  --9,080  cals. 

Hence  the  producer  must  be  getting  cooler  all  the  time  the  steam  is 
passing  through  the  fuel  bed.  It  appears  to  be  necessary  to  provide  heat 
from  an  outside  source  to  maintain  the  temperature  he  pro  ucer 
sufficientlv  high  to  prevent  undue  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  accumulating 
in  the  products  of  the  reaction.  It  is  not  economical  to  heat  the  producer 
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externally,  and.  make  the  formation  of  water  gas  continuous.  In  modern 
water  gas  plants,  the  carbon  in  the  producer  is  raised  to  incandescence 
by  a blast  of  air — the  air  blow — continued  for  about  ten  minutes.  This 
is  followed  by  a jet  of  steam  until  the  temperature  falls  to  dull  redness 

stemn  blow — continued  for  about  four  minutes.  When  the  air  blow  is 

in  progress,  the  producer  is  not  making  Avater  gas,  and  in  consequence, 
a damper  is  used  to  deflect  the  stream  of  gas  from  the  producer  elsewhere. 

The  water  gas  reaction  can  be  illustrated  by  substituting  a flask  in 
which  water  is  boiling  for  the  gas  holder.  A,  Fig.  254.  The  gas  which  is 
collected  can  be  analyzed  by  mixing  a definite  volume  \vith  air  in  Hempel’s 
burette  (p.  523),  and  exploding  it  in  Hempel’s  pipette.  Note  the  diminu- 
tion in  volume  ; and  then  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide  as  indicated  on  p.  661. 
The  data  so  obtained  enable  the  amount  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide 
to  be  calculated. 

Semi-water  gas. — By  combining  the  operations  for  making  producer 
gas  and  water  gas — mixing  the  air  which  passes  through  the  producer 
■wnth  just  sufficient  steam  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  producer — 
the  extra  heat  developed  during  the  oxidation  of  carbon  to  carbon  monoxide 
is  utilized  in  decomposing  the  water  vapour.  In  practice,  it  is  found  that 
at  least  4 lbs.  of  carbon  should  be  burnt  by  the  air  for  every  1 lb.  of  carbon 
“ burnt  ” by  the  steam.  Under  these  conditions,  the  gas  from  a producer 
burning  coke  will  be  a mixture  of  water  gas  and  coke  producer  gas. 
Under  ideal  conditions  therefore  we  should  have  a gas  containing  carbon 
monoxide,  37‘0 ; hydrogen,  7‘4 ; and  nitrogen,  55'6  per  cent.  ; and 
posses.sing  a calorific  power  of  1144  cals,  as  opposed  to  846  cals,  vdth  simple 
coke  producer  gas  where  steam  is  not  used.  Consequently,  instead  of 
losing  30  per  cent,  of  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel  in  the  conversion,  only  20 
per  cent,  is  lost. 

In  modem  producers,  the  fuel  gas  is  made  by  blowing  steam  and  air 
into  the  body  of  the  producer  fed  with  slack  coal.  The  result  is  a mixed 
producer  gas,  also  called  semi- water  gas.  For  the  sake  of  comparison, 
analyses  of  coke  and  coal  producer  gases,  water  gas,  mixed  coal  producer 
gas,  and  carburetted  water  gas  are  indicated  in  Table  LIII. 

Table  Lilt. — Percentage  Cojuposition  or  Fuel  Gases  bv  Volume. 


Constituent. 

Coke 

producer 

gas. 

Coal 

producer 

gas. 

Water 

gas. 

Mixed 
coal  pro- 
ducer gas. 

Carburetted 
water  gas. 

^ : 

Methane 

0-8  > 

2-0 

1-3 

1-2 

16-8 

Ethylene 

0-0 

0-4 

00 

0-2 

8-7 

Carbon  monoxide 

32-3 

24-4 

46-6 

26-2 

28-7 

^Hydrogen  . 

4-0  2 

8-6 

46'3 

18-2 

40-2 

c ® 
8.6 

Nitrogen 

61-2 

69-3 

4-2 

49T 

4-3 

Carbon  dioxide 

1-6 

6-2 

2T 

6-0 

1*2 

S 09 

o s 

Oxygen  . . . 

OT 

OT 

OT 

OT 

OT 

Calorific  power  (approx.) 

; 990 

! 

1130 

3500 

1320 

0060 

' Derived  from  the  hydrocarbons  remaining  in  tlie  coke. 
“ Derived  from  the  moisture  in  the  fuel  and  in  the  air. 
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The  calorific  powers  of  these  gases  may  be  compared  with  10,155  cals, 
obtained  for  coal  gas,  pp.  705-6. 


§ 13.  Enriched  or  Carburetted  Water  Gas. 

Water  gas  burns  with  a non-luminous  flame,  and,  though  a valuable  heat- 
ing agent,  it  is  useless  for  lighting  purposes  unless  it  be  employed  in  con- 
junction with,  say,  a Welsbach’s  mantle.  Hence,  if  water  gas  is  to  be  used 
as  an  illuminating  agent,  it  is  charged  with  hydrocarbon  gases  which  do 
not  condense  on  cooling.  The  mixture  is  called  carburetted  or  enriched 
Avater  gas.  The  carburetting  is  conducted  as  folloAVS  : When  the  air  blast 
is  in  progress,  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  top  of  the  producer 
are  deflected  down  a tower  containing  checkered  brickwork,  and  called 
t\\e  carburetter ; then  up  anothertower  also  containing  checkered  brickwmk, 
called  the  superheater  ; and  thence  into  the  air.  The  result  of  this  is  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  both  towers — the  carburetter  and  the  superheater. 
The  air  valve  at  the  top  of  the  superheater  is  deflected  so  that  the  super- 
heater is  put  in  communication  Avith  a third  tower  resembling  the  scrubber 
of  a gas  Avorks.  A spray  of  oil  is  simultaneously  directed  into  the  top  of 
the  carburetter,  and  steam  is  bloAim  into  the  producer.  As  the  Avater  gas 
and  oil  pass  doAvn  the  hot  carburetter,  the  oil  is  decomposed — “ cracked  ” 
— and  the  decomposition  is  completed  in  the  superheater.  In  this  Avay, 
the  oil  is  transformed  into  gases  which  do  not  liquefy  AA^hen  cooled.  The 
gas  is  purified  and  Avashed  in  the  scrubber,  and  thence  passed  to  the  gas 
holder. 

A gas  called  illuminating  gas,  and  sometimes,  by  courtesy,  coal  gas,' 
is  a mixture  of  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  carburetted  Avater  gas  AAuth  coal  gas. 
The  liigh  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide  makes  such  a gas  far  more 
poisonous  than  coal  gas.  In  the  so-called  Pintsch  s oil  (jas,  the  oil  is 
sprayed  into  hot  retorts  and  then  passed  through  a condenser,  scrubber, 
and  lime  purifier  into  the  gas  holder. 


Questions. 

1.  Wlmt  are  In'clrocarbons  ? What  is  a homologous  series?  When  a 
hydrocarbon  burns 'in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  air  what  are  the  prortucts  ot 
combustion  ? How  is  ethylene  prepared  ? Give  the  equation  representing  the 
change  which  takes  place  when  ethylene  l.urns  in  an'.  Yhat  is  formed  when 
ethylene  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine  ? Give  the  equation. 

Princeton  Univ.,  U.S.A.  , „ , •> 

2.  How  is  coal  gas  manufactured  and  purified  ? H hat  are  tho  by-products  . 
Name  the  diluentsf  the  illnminants,  and  the  impurities  present  m ordinary  coal 

am.— Princeton  Univ.,  U.S.A.  . 

3.  A sample  of  coal  contains  84  per  cent,  of  available  carbon,  and  6 per  cent, 

of  available  hydrogen.  What  weight  of  atmospheric  .air  mil  be  required  to  burn 
1 cwt.  of  the  coal  t—Coll.  of  Preceptors.  , , ,1 

4.  How  may  it  be  proved  that  any  given  volume  of  ethylene 
contains  twice  as  much  carbon  as  an  equal  volume  of  marsh  gas  bu 

amount  of  hydrogen  ? — London  Univ.  . orm  „ „ 

100  c.l  of  a mixture  of  CO  and  CRo  vapour  were  mixed  with  300  c.c.  of 
oxygen  and  fired.  After  cooling,  the  resulting  gases  occupied  340  c.c.  and  alter 
absorption  L*y  potash,  200  c.c.  of  oxygen  remained.  Show  how  the 
of  the  mixture  may  bo  determined  by  each  of  the  following  data  ; (1)  the  con- 
traction, (ii)  tho  absorption,  and  (iii)  the  oxygen  consumed.— T letorto  Univ., 
cm  c/f  ^ 

6.  About  what  proportion  of  tho  total  heat  given  out  on  the  complete  com- 
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bastion  of  cnriion  is  sacrificed  by  first  converting  the  carbon  into  carbon  monoxide? 
Give  any  explanation  you  can  of  the  probable  causes  of  this  difference.  What  do 
you  understand  by  the  expressions  “ endothermic.  ’ and  " exothermic  ” com- 
pounds 1-!—TAmdon  Univ. 

7.  Explain  as  fully  ns  you  can  the  statement  that  “ ethylene  dibromide  may 
be  regarded  either  us  an  additive  compound  of  ethylene,  or  as  a substitution 
derivative  of  ethane.” — London  Univ. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  “ saturated  ” and  “ unsaturated  ” compounds  ? Illus- 
trate your  answer  by  taking  as  examples  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  marsh 
gas,  and  ethj'leno. — London  Univ. 

9.  W'hat  is  meant  by  the  expression — “ a homologous  series  ” ? Give  an 
instance  of  such  a series,  with  names  and  formriloe. — London  Univ. 

10.  Calculate  the  heat  of  formation  of  methane,  CH^,  given  : — C -f-  O2  = COo 
-f  96-9  cals.  ; H»  -|-  O = H»0  -f  68'4  cals.  ; and  CH^  -f  40  = CO™  -j-  2HjO  -h 
213'6  cals. — French  Coll. 

11.  10  e.c.  of  a gaseous  hydrocarbon  are  exploded  with  an  excess  of  oxygen. 
A contraction  of  16  c.o.  is  observed.  After  the  explosion,  a further  contraction 
of  20  c.c.  is  observed  on  treating  the  resulting  gases  with  potassium  hydroxide 
solution.  What  is  the  molecular  formula  of  the  hydrocarbon  ? — Customs  and 
Excise. 

12.  18  c.c.  of  a gas,  when  mixed  with  18  c.c.  of  oxygen,  and  exploded,  contracted 
to  1.5  c.c.  On  adding  potash,  a further  contraction  of  6 c.c.  took  place,  and  the 
residual  gas  was  entirely  absorbed  on  the  addition  of  pyrogallol.  The  vapour 
density  of  the  gas  was  found  to  be  6'33  c.c.  and  none  of  it  was  capable  of  absorption 
by  potash  before  the  explosion.  Draw  any  conclusions  you  can  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  gas,  and  state  by  what  experiments  you  would  seek  to  confirm  them. — 
Oxford  Univ. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


Allotropic  Forms  of  Carbon 


§ I.  Amorphous  Carbon — Lampblack. 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  properties  of  the  allotropic  forms  of  carbon. 

1.  Anrorphous  carbon  includes  sugar  charcoal,  charcoal,  lampblack, 
coal,  coke,  and  gas  carbon. 

2.  Graphite  includes  amorphous  and  crystalline  graphite. 

3.  Diamond  includes  boart  and  carbonado.  j i,  n. 

That  these  are  different  forms  of  the  one  element  is  proved  by  the 

experiment  indicated  on  p.  658.  Pure  varieties  of  each  form— sugar  char- 
coal, graphite,  and  diamond— furnish  on  combustion  the  same  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  per  gram  of  material,  although  the  heat  evolved  dunng 
the  combustion  of  twelve  kilograms  of  each  form  is  different.  Ihus : 

; ; llltclt 

These  are  therefore  different  forms  of  one  element  associated  ivith  different 

amounts  of  available  energy.  • 

The  term  amorphous  carbon  is  used  to  include  the  different  varieties 
of  vegetable  and  animal  charcoals— lampblack,  soot,  gas  carbon  (p.  GO), 
and  coal.  These  are  non -crystalline  more  or  less  impure  forms  of  car  on. 
The  term  “amorphous,”  however,  is  rather  ^ 

speaking,  the  word  is  synonymous  wth  “ non-crystalline,  but  it  is 
sometim-.s  used  in  reference  to  the  mere  external  megu  ar  shape  of  the 
granules  rather  than  to  the  internal  crystalline  structure  . 

Lampblack  is  made  by  burning  substances  rich 
supply  of  air  so  that  the  maximum  amount  of 

example,  turpentine,  petroleum,  tar,  acetylene,  etc.  The 

into  large  chambers  ^ which  coarse  “blankets”  are 

“ soot  ’’collects  on  the  blankets.  Lampblack  is 

gas.  A ring  of  burners  is  mounted  below  a cast  iron  du  ^ 

fhe  rim  cLvex  downwards  in  such  a way  that  the  flame  from  each 

burner  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Cold  water  runs  f 

of  the  groove,  and  away  via  the  hollow  shaft  which  rotates  the  iron  dis_^ 

This  keeps  the  metal  in  contact  Avith  the  burning  • gpraper 

deposited  on  the  groove.  As  the  disc  revolves,  an  ^"^omatic  sc^^^^^ 

removes  the  lampblack  from  the  grooves  of  • e „Q^nd 

falls  into  a hopper  and  is  convoyed  by  elaborate  machmery  gr 
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to  the  finest  powder,  sifted,  and  weighed  into  sacks.  Lampblack  is  used 
for  making  printer’s  ink,  stove  and  shoe  polish,  paints,  and  in  fact  nearly 
everything  in  which  a black  pigment  for  colouring  matter  is  required. 
Lampblack  is  one  of  the  purest  varieties  of  amorphous  carbon.  The 
analysis  of  a sample  of  acetylene  “ soot  ” furnishes  1‘4  per  cent,  of  hydrogen, 
and  '98’6  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  hydrocarbons  can  be  removed  by  heating 
the  .substance  in  a current  of  chlorine. 

§ 2.  Charcoal. 

Wood  charcoal. — Tliere  are  two  main  varieties  of  charcoal — wood  and 
bone.  Wood  charcoal  is  made  by  burning  wood  ■with  a limited  supply 
of  air  in  a charcoal  pit  or  kiln  ; or  by  heating  wood  in  closed  vessels  so  that 
air  is  excluded.  In  illustration,  place  a few  bits  of  wood  at  the  bottom 
of  a porcelain  crucible.  Cover  the  wood  with  a layer  of  fine  sand  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  air.  Heat  the  crucible  until  combustible  gases 
cease  to  be  evolved.  When  cold,  a small  piece  of  charcoal  remains  in  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible.  Note  the  shrinkage  in  volume  during  the  car- 
bonization by  comparing  a piece  of  charcoal  with  a bit  of  wood  like  that 
heated  in  the  crucible  preserved  as  duplicate.  Charcoal  resists  the  action 
of  moisture,  etc.,  better  than  wood,  and  hence  wooden  piles,  fence  posts, 
and  telegraph  poles  are  often  superficially  chaired  before  being  put  in 
the  ground.  Some  claim  this  treatment  gives  the  timber  a longer  useful 
life.  Charcoal  is  used  as  a fuel ; in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel ; 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder ; in  metallurgical  operations,  as 
deodorizer ; filtering  medium,  etc.  (see  below). 

Pit  charcoal. — In  outline  the  industrial  preparation  is  as  follows : Small 
logs  or  billets  of  wood  are  loosely  piled  into  vertical  heaps  and  covered 
rvith  sods  and  turf  to  prevent  the  free  access  of  air.  A “ shaft  ” is  left  in 
the  middle  of  the  pile  to  act  as  a central  chimney  or  flue ; and  smaller 
holes  are  left  round  the  bottom  to  admit  the  air.  The  pile  so  prepared  is 
called  a “ charcoal  pit  ” or  a Metier  (German).  The  arrangement  is  not 
unlike  the  sulphur  calcarone.  Fig.  147.  The  wood  is  lighted  by  bnishrvood 
at  the  centre,  and  just  sufficient  air  to  allow  the  wood  to  smoulder  is  passed 
through  the  pile.  The  volatile  matter  escapes,  and  in  about  fifteen  days 
the  fire  dies  out.  Between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  wood,  on  the  average,  is 
lost  by  combustion,  and  the  remaining  10  to  20  per  cent,  is  wood  charcoal. 
'The  process  can  only  be  used  where  ivood  is  cheap  and  abundant  because 
the  method  is  uncertain  and  wasteful.  The  process  is  still  in  use  in  a few 
places  in  Europe.  In  Sweden  rectangular  piles  are  used,  and  the  wood  is 
placed  horizontally  and  transversely. 

Kiln  and  retort  charcoal. — Some  valuable  gaseous  and  liquid  products 
are  lost  in  making  pit  charcoal.  In  modern  processes,  the  wood  is  heated 
in  ovens,  kilns,  or  retorts,  sealed  from  the  outside  air.  The  operation  may 
be  conducted  simply  for  charcoal  without  recovering  the  by-products,  or 
the  operation  may  be  conducted  somewhat  similar  to  the  process  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  The  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  wood 
include : solid  charcoal  in  the  retort ; liquids — wood  tar  (Stockholm  tar 
from  pine  wood) ; water  containing  wood  spirit ; pyroligneous  (acetic) 
acid  ; acetone  and  fatty  oils  ; and  gaseous  wood  gas — containing  hydrogen, 
carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  methane,  acetylene,  etc.  The  wood 
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gas  is  used  for  illuminating  purposes  only  when  the  temperature  of  dis- 
tillation has  been  very  high.  The  products  are  approximately  : eharcoal, 
25-3 ; methyl  alcohol,  0’8 ; acetic  acid,  DO ; tar,  4'0 ; water,  45’9 ; 
wood  gas,  23  per  cent.  The  charcoal  in  the  retort  retains  the  form  of  the 
wood  from  which  it  was  prepared.  Kiln  charcoal  is  mure  compact  than 
the  pit  charcoal — in  the  former  case  the  charcoal  weighs  20  lbs.  per  bushel, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  16  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  yield  of  charcoal  is  about 
81  per  cent,  by  volume,  28  per  cent,  by  weight. 

The  dry  distillation  of  wood  can  be  well  illustrated  by  placing  some 
pieces  of  pine  wood  in  a hard  glass  retort  fitted  with  a receiver,  etc.,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  255.  The  tar  and  aqueous  products  condense  in  the  receiver, 
and  the  wood  gas  itself  can  be  lighted.  The  wateiy  liquid  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood  is  redistilled.  The  first  portion  of  the  distil- 
late is  the  so-called  “ wood  spirit.”  The  wood  spirit  is  purified  by  dis- 
tillation from  recently  ignited  quicklime ; and  b}’  the  evaporating  of  a 
mixture  of  the  wood  spirit  with  fused  calcium  chloride  to  dryness.  The 
resulting  compound  (CaClj.ICHaOH)  is  decomposed  by  treatment  with 

water,  and  the  solution  is  dis- 
tilled. Finally,  the  distillate  is 
rectified  by  repeated  distillation 
over  fresh  quicklime.  The  result- 
ing methyl  alcohol,  CH3OH, 
boils  at  66'78°. 

Bone  or  animal  charcoal. — 
This  is  made  by  heating  bones, 
blood,  etc.,  in  closed  retorts. 
The  bones  may  or  may  not  have 
been  subjected  to  a preliminary 
extraction  with  naphtha  or  ben- 
zene to  remove  the  fat — degreased 
Fio.  256. — Dry  Distillation  of  ood.  bones  ; or  with  superheated  steam 

or  water  to  remove  gelatine  (glue)— degelatinized  bones.  The  products 
of  the  distillation  include  : solid  bone  charcoal  in  the  retort ; liquids  a 
number  of  ammonium  salts,  bone  oil,  bone  pitch,  pyricUne,  etc. ; and  gases 
of  various  kinds.  Bone  charcoal  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  carbon 
so  that  it  is  questionable  if  it  ought  to  be  included  with  the  varieties  of 
carbon  at  all.  However,  the  carbon  is  veiy  finely  divided  and  dissenunated 
through  a porous  maa?  of  about  80  per  cent,  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
phosphates,  and  it  seems  to  have  specially  valuable  qualities.  Bones 
furnish  boneblaclc— sometimes  called  ivory  black— the  terra  ivory  bhek  is 
usually  applied  to  the  product  obtained  by  digesting  bone  black  with 
hvdrochloric  acid  to  remove  the  calcium  phosphates.  Blood  furnishes  blood 
charcoal.  For  the  uses  of  bone  black  and  animal  charcoal,  see  below ; ivory 
black  is  used  as  a pigment ; in  the  manufacture  of  blacking,  e c. 


§ 3.  The  Properties  of  Amorphous  Carbon. 

The  specific  gravity  of  carbon  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  temperature 
to  which  it  has  been  heated,  amorphous  carbon  varying  from  a specdic 
gravity  F45  to  1'70.  Although  charcoal  per  ,<te  has  a greater  siiccihc 
gravity  than  water,  ordinary  charcoal  will  float  on  water  because  it  is 
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buoyed  up  by  the  air  hi  its  pores.  If  charcoal  be  weighted  wth  a bit  of 
lead  and  boiled  in  water  for  a few  minutes,  the  air  will  be  displaced  by 
water,  and  the  wet  charcoal  will  sink  when  placed  in  cold  water.  A stick 
of  charcoal  can  also  be  “ anchored  ” below  the  surface  of  water  in  a tall 
cylinder  by  means  of  a piece  of  string  and  a weight  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  The  stoppered  cj’linder  is  then  connected  with  an  air  pump, 
Kg.  256.  The  bubbles 
of  gas  rise  through  the 
water.  As  the  air  is 
removed,  the  charcoal 
gradually  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

Absorption  of  gases. 

— Charcoal  has  a remark- 
able power  of  absorbing 
gases,  etc.  A fragment 
of  charcoal,  recently 
heated  to  expel  air  from 
its  pores,  is  placed  under 
a cylinder  of  ammonia 

gas.  Fig.  257.  The  256.— Gases 

ascent  of  the  mercury  m absorbed  by 
the  cylinder  is  a striking  Charcoal, 
demonstration  of  the 
absorption  of  gas  by  the  charcoal.  The  phenomenon  is  sometimes  styled 
adsorption,  meaning  that  the  gas  adheres  in  some  unknown  way  to  the 
suilace  of  the  charcoal.  One  volume  of  cocoanut  charcoal  absorbs 
(Hunter)  : 

Volumes  at  0°  ; 760  mm. 


Ammonia 171 

Ethylene 75 

Carbon  dioxide 68 

Carbon  monoxide 21 

Oxygen 18 

Nitrogen 15 


At  low  temperatures  the  absorptive  power  of  charcoal  for  some 
gases  is  very  much  greater.  Thus,  a gram  of  charcoal  which  absorbs 
18  c.c.  of  oxygen  at  0°,  will  absorb  nearly  13  times  as  much,  namely 
230  c.Q.  at  — 185°;  the  corresponding  numbers  for  hydrogen  are 
4 c.c.  at  0°,  and  135  c.c.  at  —185°.  This  property  affords  a means  of 
producing  high  vacua,  and  also  of  separating  gases  which  are  not  readily- 
absorbed  (helium,  neon)  from  those  which  are  readily  absorbed  (air,  etc.). 

It  appears  as  if  the  gases  which  are  absorbed  in  greatest  quantity  bj^ 
the  charcoal  are  approximately  those  most  easily  condensed  to  the  liquid 
state ; and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  gases  are 
actually  liquefied  on  the  surface  of  the  charcoal.  In  any  case,  the  “ con- 
densed ” gas  is  usually  more  chemically  active  than  the  gas  in  the  ordinary 
condition.  Thus  if  charcoal  be  allowed  to  absorb  chlorine,  and  then  be 
brought  in  contact  with  dry  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  and  chloi’ine  combine 
to  form  hydrogen  chloride  under  conditions  where  they  would  not  otherAviso 
react.  If  charcoal  which  has  been  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
be  brought  into  oxygen  gas,  the  rapid  combination  develops  so  much  heat 

3 A 


Fig.  257. — Absorption 
of  Ammonia  by 
Charcoal. 
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that  the  charcoal  is  inflamed.  Sewers  and  foul  places  arc  sometimes 
temporarily  purified — sweetened  ” — by  charcoal ; charcoal  biscuits  ha've 
been  recommended  medicinally  for  absorbing  gases  in  the  alimentary 
canal  in  cases  of  flatulence. 

Absorption  of  liquids  and  solids. — Charcoal  also  absorbs  solids  and 
liquids  in  a similar  way.  A solution  of  litmus  (indigo,  tea,  vinegar,  etc.) 
pa-sscs  through  filter  paper  without  any  noticeable  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  solution  ; but  if  the  solution  be  filtered  through  charcoal,  or  if  some 
recently  ignited  animal  charcoal — saj'  10-20  grams  be  shaken  up  with 
50  c.c.  of  litmus  solution  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  is  colourless.  A solution 
of  acid  quinine  sulphate  has  a bitter  taste,  but  after  filtering  through 
animal  charcoal  the  solution  no  longer  tastes  bitter  ; 10  c.c.  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  lead  nitrate  (0'5  gram  of  the  salt  per  litre)  after  boiling  with  10 
grams  of  animal  charcoal  and  filtering,  Avill  give  no  precipitate  wth  hydrogen 
sulphide — the  original  solution  will.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property 
of  animal  charcoal  or  bone  black  to  remove  the  colouring  matter  from  many 
products  manufactured  industrially.  E.g.  coloured  solutions  of  brown 
sugar  are  “ bleached  ” on  boiling  with  animal  charcoal.  The  charcoal 
removes  the  brown  resinous  colouring  matter,  and  the  evaporated  syrup 
furnishes  white  sugar  ; fusel  oil  can  be  removed  from  whisky  by  filtration 
through  animal  charcoal  before  the  whisky  is  rectified.  Charcoal  filters 
are  used  for  removing  organic  matter,  etc.,  from  drinking  water.  But 
since  a given  mass  of  charcoal  cannot  absorb  an  unlimited  supply  ot 
organic  matter,  frequent  cleaning  is  required  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  the  filtering  medium,  othervnse  the  charcoal  charged  lyith  organic 
matter  may  serve  as  a culture  bed  for  bacteria,  and  do  harm  ratlmr 
than  good.  Consequently,  the  charcoal  is  cleansed  from  time  to  tune  by 
calcination  at  a red  heat,  othenvise,  it  becomes  clogged,  contaminated, 

and  ineffective.  . . , . 

Combustion. — Ordinary  charcoal  burns  readily  m air  and  in  oxygen 
without  smoke.  The  temperature  at  which  combustion  starts  is  largely 
determined  by  its  physical  condition,  if  the  charcoal  be  very  finely  divided 
it  may  ignite  spontaneously  in  air.  The  higher  the  temperature  to  which 
charcoal  has  been  heated,  the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  it  ignites 
in  oxvgen.  Sugar  charcoal  which  has  been  heated  m the  electric  furnace, 
and  graphites  generally,  must  be  heated  to  660°  before  combustion  can 

* 

Carbon  a reducing  agent.-The  “ affinity  ” of  carbon  for  oxy^n  is 
so  great  that  it  can  take  the  oxygen  from  many  metallic  oxides.  Henc 
in  metallurgical  industries,  carbon  is  often  used  as  a reducing  agei 
ores  of  iron!  copper,  zinc,  lead,  etc.  When  a mixtum  of  «“b°"  ^ 
of  these  oxides,  say,  lead,  is  heated  in  a crucible,  either  carbon  monoxide 
or  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  the  metal  remains  beliin  . 

PbO  -f-  C ->  Pb  -h  CO  ; or,  2PbO  + C = 2Pb  -f  CO2 

Carbides.-Carbon  also  unites  directly  with  many  elements  at  high 
temperatures-e.£7.  with  sulphur  to  form  carbon  disulphide  (p.  688) , with 
nitrogen  to  form  cyanogen  (p.  767);  with  hydrogen  to  f°™i  acetylene 
(p.  696) ; with  silicon  to  form  carborundum  ; and  with  metals  ^ " 

carbides.  Carbides  are  cermpounds  of  carbon  with  other 
metals.  The  most  important  of  these,  commercially,  are  silicon  carbide 
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and  calcium  carbide.  Many  of  the  carbides  react  directly  with  water 
forming  hydrocarbons — methane  (p.  692),  acetylene  (p.  697),  etc. 

Calcium  carbide — CaC^ — is  made  by  heating  a powdered  mixture  of, 
say,  56  parts  by  weight  of  quicklime  and  36  parts  of  coke  in  an  electric 
arc  furnace — estimated  temperatui'c  3000° — arranged  so  that  the  carbide, 
as  it  is  made,  moves  away  from  the  electric  arc  to  enable  a new  charge  to 
take  its  place.  The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 3C  + CaO 

CaC.,-h  CO.  The  process  can  be  imitated  on  a small  seale  by  clamping 
a graphite  crucible  to  an  iron  rod,  and  connecting  it  with  the  — pole  of  a 
current  of  60  to  100  volts.  The  + pole  is  an  electric  light  carbon  rod 
which  is  clamped  to  a retort  stand — Fig.  268.  The  retort  stands  rest  on 
some  insulating  material.  The  carbon  rod  is  allowed  to  touch  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  and 
withdrawn,  by  the 
insulated  handle  a, 
so  as  to  form  an  arc. 

The  mixture  of  coke 
and  quicklime  is  then 
gradually  added  to 
the  crucible. 

Calcium  carbide 
is  a hard,  brittle, 
crystalline  solid, 
specific  gravity  2’2. 

When  pure,  it  is 
white,  but  commer- 
cial calcium  carbide 
is  dark  gi’ey  or  bronze 
coloured  owing  to 
the  presence  of  im- 
purities, Calcium 
carbide  reacts  with 
water  forming  acety- 
lene (p.  697),  and  it 
is  sold  packed  in  tin 
cans  to  protect  it 


Fig.  268. — Preparation  of  Calcium  Carbide. 


from  deterioration  by  exposure  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Cal- 
cium carbide  is  also  u.sed  in  the  manufacture  of  calcium  cyanamide  used 
as  a fertilizer,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cyanides. 


§ 4.  Coal  and  its  Relations. 

Vegetable  origin  of  coal. — Geologiats  have  potent  reasons  for  believing 
that  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin.  The  softer  varieties  of  coal  are  often 
changed  so  Uttle  that  their  vegetable  origin  is  easily  seen.  Fossil  plants 
can  be  recognized,  and  photographs  of  thin  slices  under  the  microscope 
show  clearly  the  vegetable  character  of  the  coal.  In  some  of  the  harder 
varieties,  the  vegetable  origin  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  analogy  and 
comparison  with  varieties  less  modified.  There  is  a closely  graded  series 
ranging  between  peat  at  one  end,  and  the  anthracitic  coals,  or  may  be 
graphite,  at  the  other.  It  is  convenient,  however,  to  pick  out  certain 
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members  of  the  series  as  types.  We  thus  obtain  peat,  lignite,  bituminous, 
and  anthracitic  coals.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines  between  these 
cUiferent  types ; the  one  merges  into  the  other  by  insensible  gradations. 
The  chemistry  of  the  process  appears  to  be  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Metamorphosis  of  vegetable  tissue  into  coal. — When  vegetable  tissue 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  oxidizes  and  decays  comparatively  quickly  ; the 
gaseous  products  of  the  oxidation  diffuse  into  the  atmosphere ; and  the 
mineral  constituents  remain  behind.  If  the  oxidation  takes  place  in  a 
limited  supply  of  air,  e.g.  while  submerged  in  a swamp  or  bog,  the  process 
of  decomposition  is  rather  different.  Some  of  the  carbon  is  oxidized  to 
carbon  dioxide,  and  some  of  the  hydrogen  is  oxidized  to  water,  and  pro- 
bably some  is  transformed  into  methane — marsh  gas — etc.  As  a result 
an  increasing  proportion  of  carbon  remains  behind.  The  total  weight 
of  the  organic  matter  decreases ; and,  although  the  total  amount  of  mineral 
matter — ash — remains  constant,  the  perce7ikige  amount  increases.  These 

changes  are  represented  dia- 
grammaticaUy  in  Fig.  259 
(after  J.  S.  Newberry,  1883). 
Assuming  that  vegetable 
tissue  contains  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  and  50  per  cent, 
volatile  hydrocarbons,  mois- 
ture, etc.,  the  loss  of  these 
components,  in  passing  to 
peat,  is  represented  by  the 
downward  slopes  of  the 
lines  AB,  and  CD.  These  lines  illustrate  the  changes  in  the  propor- 
tions of  volatile  matters  and  fixed  carbon  in  the  vegetable  tissue  as  it 
changes  to  peat  lignite  bituminous  coal  ->  anthracite  ->  graphite. 
Table  LIV.  represents  averages  from  between  6 and  20  published  analyses 
of  the  different  varieties  of  coals,  etc.,  named,  and  they  therefore  represent 
no  particular  variety. 


Peat 

; Tissue  A 


Ash- 


Fig.  259. — Metatnorphosia  of  Vegetable  Tissue. 
(After  Newberry.) 


Table  LIV. — Average  Composition  or  Different  Types  of  Coal. 


Ash. 

Fixed 

carbon. 

Volatile 

matter. 

Wood  .... 

1-6 

26*0 

63-6 

Peat  .... 

1-2 

29-2 

61-6 

Lignite 

8-0 

43T 

42-7 

Bituminous  coal  . 

6-3 

63-5 

29'2 

Anthracite 

6-4 

86-6 

6*1 

Moisture. 


20-0 

18-1 

6-2 

4-0 

2-0 


Origin  of  the  different  varieties  of  coal. — Wliile  it  is  probable  that 
the  early  stages  of  the  metamorphosis  are  brought  about  by  bacteria  and 
oxidation  in  a limited  supply  of  air,  it  is  also  probable  that  the  presmre 
of  the  superincumbent  deposits  of  sand,  mud,  etc.,  extending  over  long 
periods  of  time,  are  needed  for  the  later  transformations.  The  gases  carbon 
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dioxide,  methane,  water,  etc. — formed  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process 
of  conversion  of  vegetable  tissue  to  coal,  can  escape ; later,  when  the  air 
is  shut  off,  methane,  etc.,  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  coal  to  be  I’eleased 
as  “firedamp,”  p.  691,  when  the  pressure  is  relieved  during  the  mining 
of  the  coal.  In  some  oases,  the  coal  appears  to  have  been  heated  under 
pressure.  The  nature  of  the  final  product,  as  now  mined,  must  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  original  deposits  and  on  the  jjarticular  conditions 
which  prevailed  at  the  different  stages  of  the  process  of  transformation. 
The  vegetable  matter  may  have  been  deposited  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  in 
lakes,  lagoons,  seas ; in  marine  swamps ; etc.  The  original  vegetable  tissue 
may  have  been  algae  deposits  in  sargossa  seas,  peat  bogs,  vegetable 
accumulations  on  the  soil  in  luxuriant  forests,  delta  and  drift  deposits,  etc. 
The  pressure  may  have  been  comparatively  small,  extended  over  a long 
period  of  time,  and  applied  comparatively  early  in  the  process  of  transfor- 
mation; the  pressure  may  have  been  very  great  and  applied  late  in  the 
process  of  conversion ; etc.  An  “ old  ” coal  geologically,  might  be  “ young  ” 
chemically,  and  conversely.  Geologists  can  sometimes  form  a good  idea 
what  has  happened;  in  other  cases,  they  confess  complete  ignorance. 

The  different  types  of  coal. — ^Assuming  that  peat  represents  the  first 
stage  in  the  metamorphosis  of  vegetable  tissue  into  coal,  it  is  possible  to 
recognize  several  different  types  of  peat  ranging  from  bog-moss  to  heavy 
black  peat  which  is  closely  related  to  lignite  or  brown  coal— the  second 
stage  in  the  process  of  conversion.  Airalysis  shows  that  lignite  contains 
a large  amount  of  moisture,  and  although  it  ignites  readily,  and  burns  with 
a long  smoky  flame,  its  calorific  power  is  comparatively  low.  Lignite 
generally  disintegrates  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Bituminous  coal 
— the  third  stage  in  the  transformation — is  denser  than  lignite,  black, 
and  comparatively  brittle.  It  seldom  cUsintegrates  on  exposure  to  tho 
air  like  lignite.  Thin  sections  under  the  microscope  show  traces  of  woody 
fibre,  lycopodium  spores,  etc.  It  burns  with  a yellow  fiame,  and  has  a 
greater  heating  power  than  lignite.  Some  bituminous  coals  when  heated, 
soften  and  seem  to  fuse,  for  the  coal  cakes  into  a continuous  mass — caking 
or  coking  coal.  Caking  coals  furnish  a hard  compact  coke.  Other 
bituminous  coals  do  not  cohere  in  this  way  when  heated — non-caking 
coals.  These  furnish  a pulveralent  coke.  There  are  all  gradations 
between  the  two  sub-types.  Anthracite  coal  has  a low  proportion  of 
volatile  hydrocarbons,  and  a greater  amount  of  fixed  carbon  than  the 
other  varieties.  It  is  hard,  dense,  black,  and  brittle ; it  presents  no 
trace  of  vegetable  structure ; it  ignites  \vith  difficulty  and  burns  with  a 
short  flame  with  a high  calorific  power. 

Parrot  or  cannel  coals  differ  from  ordinary  bituminous  coals,  and 
appear  to  have  been  formed  differently.  Cannel  coals  from  different 
localities  pass  by  insensible  gj'adations  into  bituminous  shales.  Cannel 
coals  burn  with  a luminous  smoky  flame,  hence  the  term  “ cannel  coal  ” 
(candle) ; they  also  decrepitate  with  a crackling  noise  when  heated,  hence 
the  term  “ parrot  coal.”  These  coals  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  gas 
making.  Cannel  coals  yield  a relatively  large  quantity  of  highly  luminous 
gas,  leaving  a residue  which  contains  a relatively  small  amount  of  coke. 
They  contain  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  volatile  matters,  30  to  50  per  cent, 
of  fixed  carbon  ; I J to  5 per  cent,  of  ash  ; up  to  1 J per  cent,  of  sulphur ; 
and  3 per  cent,  of  moisture.  ’ 
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§ 5.  Coke. 

Coke  is  the  residue  obtained  when  coal  is  heated  in  a closed  vessel 
out  of  contact  with  air.  Coke  generally  contains  about  90  per  cent,  of 
carbon.  Coke  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  in  a great 
many  metallurgical  operations  where  its  comparative  freedom  from 
sulphur  and  certain  other  impurities  render  it  more  suitable  than  coal. 
Coal  may  be  converted  into  coke  by  heating  it  in  closed  vessels— gas, 
tar,  and  ammonia  are  obtained  by-products ; or  if  coal  gas  is  being 
manufactured,  coke,  tar,  and  ammonia  are  the  by-products.  The  proper- 
ties of  coke  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  coal  from  which  it  is  obtained, 
and  upon  the  way  the  coal  is  “ coked.”  The  two  main  varieties  are  soft 
coA-e— porous,  black,  brittle,  ignites  with  difficulty ; and  is  used  for  smith’s 
forges,  etc.  ; hard  coke — dark  grey  in  colour,  bright  lustre,  compact, 
metallic  ring  when  struck,  bears  great  pressure  without  crushing,  used  for 
furnace  work  and  metallurgical  operations  generally.  Coke  may  or  may  not 
be  prepared  under  conditions  w'here  the  by-products  are  recovered. 
two  following  processes  typically  represent  the  tw'o  systems  of  coking. 

The  beehive  oven — so  called  on  account  of  its  shape — ^furnishes  an 
excellent  coke,  but  is  rather  wasteful.  The  ovens  are  built  in  batteries  back 
to  back  with  from  20  to  200  ovens.  Each  oven  cokes  about  7 tons  of  coal, 
and  furnishes  4 or  5 tons  of  coke.  The  air  for  burning  the  coal  enters 
through  an  o])ening  in  the  door,  and  the  gases  escape  through  the  top  flue 
fitted  with  a damper.  The  air  supply  is  diminished  from  day  to  day.  tVlien 
no  flame  is  visible,  and  all  the  interior  is  red  hot,  the  openings  are  luted 
with  clay,  and  in  24  hours  (70-84  hours  in  all)  the  door  is  opened,  and  water 
from  a hose  is  sprayed  in  the  oven  which  is  then  ready  for  discharging. 

Coking  in  retorts— Simon-Carves’  oven.— The  retorts  are  hon- 
zontal  chambers  built  side  by  side  in  batteries  of  22  to  50.  The  retorts  are 
worked  in  pairs — one  is  discharging  when  the  other  is  half  coked.  ine 
retorts  are  closed  except  for  the  exit  left  for  the  escape  of  the  volatile 
products  of  distillation.  The  products  of  distillation  are  passed  through 
condensers,  and  the  gases  are  returned  to  be  burnt  in  the  horizontal  flues 
below  the  retorts.  There  is  a system  by  which  the  waste  heat  from  the 
products  of  combustion  warms  up  the  air— secondary  air  winch  is  em- 
ployed for  burning  the  gas  below  the  retorts.  In  about  forty-eight  hours, 
the  coke  is  expelled  from  the  retort  by  means  of  a ram,  and  at  once 
quenched  with  water.  The  retort  is  recharged  through  hoppers  in  the 
roof.  The  yield  is  almost  theoretical.  The  by-products  are  recovered. 
The  coke  is  black,  hard,  compact,,  and  wdthout  metallic  lustre. 


§ 6.  Graphite. 

Graphite  is  widely  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Large 
deposits  occur  in  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  India,  Eastern  Siberia  United 
States,  Canada,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Moravia.  Pmerola  (Italy),  etc.  ihe 
mines  at  Borrowdale  (Cumberland)  are  practically  exhausted  Graphite 
also  occurs  in  the  form  of  fine  crystals  in  many  meteorites.  The  ultimate 
composition  is  represented  by  the  following  analyses ; 

Volatile  matter.  Carbon.  Ash. 
Cingalese  (Commercial)  ....  5’20  68  30  -6 

Bohemian  (Schwarzbaeh)  . . . 1'05 


89-05 


9-90 
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But  more  pure  and  less  pure  varieties  are  on  the  market.  It  was  once 
supposed  that  graphite  contains  lead — hence  graphite  is  sometimes  called 
hlacklead,  and  plumbago. 

Graphite  varies  in  specific  gravity  from  2 to  3.  Hard  graphite  and 
soft  diamonds  have  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity.  Graphite  occurs 
in  two  forms  called  crystalline  and  “ amorphous.”  The  crystalline  variety 
has  a lamellar,  scaly,  or  flaky  structure,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  indus- 
tries. The  “ amorphous  ” variety  is  not  of  much  industrial  importance. 

Action  of  reagents. — Pure  graphite  is  not  attacked  by  heating  it  in  a 
current  of  chlorine ; nor  by  fusion  with  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  ; 
some  varieties  are  attacked  by  fused  nitre.  Chromic  acid  or  a mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate  oxidize  it  to  carbon  dioxide. 
Neither  dilute  nitric  nor  dilute  sulphuric  acid  attacks  graphite  although 
some  varieties  swell  up  into  worm-like  structures — sometimes  12  cm.  long 
— when  the  finely  granulated  (not  powdered)  graphite  is  moistened  ^vith 
nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1 '52-1 ‘54)  in  a platinum  dish,  and  then  heated. 
W.  Luzi  (1891)  calls  those  varieties  which  are  indifferent  to  the  nitric 
acid  treatment — graphitites  ; and  those  which  swell  up — graphites.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  the  phenomenon  is  a physical  effect  due  to  the 
absorption  of  acid  in  the  capillary  pores  and  subsequent  expansion  through 
the  development  of  gas  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

Graphitic  acid. — The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  graphite  is  characteristic 
and  distinguishes  graphite  from  amorphous  carbon,  even  though  the 
different  varieties  of  graphite  differ  considerably  among  themselves. 
Finely  powdered  graphite  is  intimately  mixed  %vith  3 parts  of  potassium 
chlorate  and  sufficient  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  give  a liquid  mass. 
After  heating  three  or  four  days  on  a water  bath,  the  solid  residue  is  washed 
with  water,  and  dried.  The  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  etc.,  is  repeated 
four  or  five  times  until  n'o  further  change  occurs.  Finally,  a yellow  sub- 
stance is  obtained  which  retains  the  form  of  the  original  graphite.^  It  is 
called  graphitic  acid  (B.  Brodie,  1859).  The  composition  of  grapliitic  acid 
is  not  quite  clear.^  The  subject  has  not  been  investigated  very  much. 
For  convenience,  the  above  treatment  is  sometimes  called  Brodie’s  re- 
action. Diamonds  are  not  attacked  by  the  treatment  and  ordinary  char- 
coal gives  a bro'wn  mass  soluble  in  water.  Brodie’s  reaction  is  a valuable 
means  of  identifying  graphite,  and  it  is  considered  the  safest  test  for 
graphite  known  at  the  present  time.  Some  graphites  {e.g.  Bohemian) 
give  yellow  amorphous  powders,  others  {e.g.  Cingalese)  give  yellow  micro- 
scopic lamellar  crystals.  If  graphitic  acid  be  heated,  it  swells  up,  forming 
a finely  divided  black  powder  resembling  graphite,  and  called  Brodie’s 
graphite  or  pyrographitic  acid.  The  graphite  which  results  from  the 
treatment  of  amorphous  graphite  is  almost  identical  with  ordinarj’^  lamp- 
black so  far  as  colouring  and  covering  power  are  concerned  ; while  the 
graphite  from  crystalline  graphite  lacks  these  two  qualities — colouring 
and  covering  power. 

The  action  of  heat. — Graphite  when  neated  in  air  or  oxygen,  burns  to 
carbon  dioxide,  but  it  undergoes  no  change  when  heated  in  the  absence  of 
air  or  oxygen.  It  is  rather  difficidt  to  ignite.  The  ignition  temperature 
approaches  C00°-700°.  If  some  varieties  of  powdered  graphite  be  heated 

* One  treatment  suffices  for  some  graphites  ; otliers  are  more  resistant. 

* W.  Luzi  gives  C24HoOi3  ; M.  Berthelot,  C^sHioOis. 
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in  a test-tube  to  about  170°,  the  grains  swell  up  enormously  in  bulk  and 
fill  the  test-tube  with  a light  amorphous  powder — hence  the  term  sprouting 
graphite. 

Artificial  graphite. — Iron  dissolves  considerable  quantities  of  carbon 
particularly  if  much  silica  be  present.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the 
greater  the  amount  dissolved.  On  cooling,  part  of  the  carbon  is  rejected 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  graphite  (see  “ Iron  ” ).  Black  scales  of  graphite  can  be 
seen  on  a freshly  fractured  surface  of  cast  iron  ; and  masses  of  it  accumulate 
near  the  base  of  blast  furnaces  where  it  is  called  “ kish.”  Graphite  is 
also  formed  when  coke  or  charcoal  is  heated  to  a very  high  temperature 
in  the  electric  furnace  out  of  contact  with  air.  Acheson’s  grapliite  is 
made  at  Niagara  Ealls  by  first  grinding  coke  with  coal  tar  or  molasses ; 
moulding  the  paste  into  any  required  shape,  and  baking  the  mixture  in 
suitable  ovens.  The  carbons  so  prepared  are  used^for  batteries,  electric 
ai’C  lights,  etc.  They  are  graphitized,  if  required,  by  heating  in  the  electric 
furnace. 

Uses. — Graphite  when  rubbed  on  paper  leaves  a black  mark — hence 
the  term  graphite — from  ypi<ptiv  (graphein),  to  write.  It  is  therefore 
used  for  making  lead  pencils.  For  this  purpose  the  natural  graphite  is 
purified  by  grinding  and  washing  so  as  to  remove  the  grit.  The  purified 
graphite  is  mixed  with  a little  washed  clay  and  forced  by  hydraulic  pressure 
through  dies  of  the  necessary  shape.  It  is  then  stoved  and  cased  in  wood 
(red  cedar  for  preference).  Scaly  graphite  has'becn  largely  used,  on  account 
of  its  refractory  qualities  and  high  heat  conductivity  for  the  manufacture 
of  plumbago  crucibles.  The  graphite  is  mixed  with  diiferent  proportions 
of  clav  and  sand — e.g.  75  per  cent,  of  plastic  clay,  25  sand,  and  1(K)  of 
graphite.  The  crucibles  are  moulded  by  inachiirery  or  by  hand,  dried, 
and  baked  at  a red  heat.  Other  refractory  goods  are  also  made  fiom 
graphite.  Graphite  is  also  used  as  a lubricant  for  machinery,  a coating 
for  iron  to  prevent  rusting,  coating  for  goods — say  plaster  of  Paris— to 
be  later  electrotvpcd,  preventative  for  boiler  scale,  stove  polish,  polishing 
power  for  gunpowder,  etc.  Graphite  is  alsc)  used  largely  in  maldng  electric 
furnaces  either  alone  or  mixed  with  carborundum  thus  Icryptolis  & mixture 
of  graphite,  carborundum,  and  clay.  The  resistance  offered  by  this  material 
to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  raises  the  temperature  of  the  mas.s. 
If  the  mixture  be  suitably  enclosed  very  little  graphite  is  lost  by  combustion. 
Graphite  conducts  electricity  very  well,  and  electrodes  of  graphite  are  used 
in  the  electrochemical  industries — e.g.  as  anodes  in  the  manufacture  of 
chlorine  by  electrolysis  of  sodium  chloride.  Graphite  is  also  used  for 
battery  plates,  electric  light  carbons,  etc. 

§ 7.  The  Diamond. 

For  long  ages  diamonds  have  been  prized  as  ornaments  on  account  of 
their  beauty,  rarity,  and  permanence.  Diamonds  occur  in  their  natural 
state  as  more  or  less  rounded  rough-looking  pebbles  not  unlike  pieces  o 
gum  arabic  in  appearance.  The  natural  diamond  must  be  cut  and  polished 
to  bring  out  its  lustre  and  sparkle.  The  shape  of  the  crystal  as  it  Icnwes 
the  diamond  cutter  has  no  relation  to  the  natural  crystalline  shape.  Ihe 
object  of  the  lapidarist  is  to  get  the  maximum  reflection  of  light 
interior  of  the  stone.  The  “ brilliant,”  for  instance,  is  a standaid  shape 
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wth  a rather  large  flat  face  wliich  is  really  the  base  of  a pyramid  with 
many  sides  (facets).  The  high  reflecting  and  refracting  power  of  the 
diamond  are  the  particular  qualities  which  make  it  supreme  above  other 
gems.  In  virtue  of  these  qualities,  the  light  falling  on,  say,  the  front  face 
of  a brilliant  pa.s.ses  into  the  diamond,  and  is  reflected  from  the  interior 
surface  of  the  facets.  The  reflected  light  is  refracted  into  a wondeiiul 
pl.ay  of  “ lightning  flashes,  and  sparkling  scintillations  ” as  it  passes  into 
the  air.  The  Cullinan  is  the  largest  knoum  diamond.  It  was  found  near 
Pretoria  (South  Africa),  January,  1905,  and  weighed  over  IJ  lbs.  ; but 
stones  over  an  ounce  ^ in  weight  are  comparatively  rare. 

Occurrence. — Diamonds  are  sparsely  distributed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  The  chief  localities  are  South  Africa,  Brazil,  Ural,  India,  Borneo 
and  Australia.  They  have  been  found  in  meteorities — e.g.  the  Canyon 
Diablo  meteorite  (Arizona,  U.S.A.),  contained  both  black  and  transparent 
diamonds.  Diamonds  occur  in  river  beds  and  in  beds  or  pipes  containing 
a heterogeneous  mixture  of  fragments  of  various  rocks  cemented  together 
ulth  a bluish  indurated  clay  known  as  “ blue  earth.”  The  diamonds  are 
found  embedded  in  the  blue  clay.  The  clay  crumbles  on  weathering,  and 
the  diamonds  are  readily  detected  in  the  disintegrated  mass. 

Varieties. — Diamonds  are  usually  tinged  slightly  yellow.  The  clearest 
and  most  nearly  colourless  diamonds  vlthout  flaw  are  most  prized  as 
“ diamonds  of  the  first  water.”  Diamonds  are  also  occasionally  coloured 
blue,  pink,  red,  and  green  owing  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  foreign  metals. 
Some  diamonds  are  dark  grey  and  even  black.  They  exhibit  a more  or 
less  imperfcjct  crystalline  structure,  and  are  kno\vn  as  hlach  diamonds — 
boart  or  bort,  and  carbonado.  Boart  is  an  imperfectly  crystallized  black 
diamond  which  has  various  colours,  but  no  clear  portions,  and  is  therefore 
useless  as  a gem ; boart  is  used  in  the  drilbng  of  rocks,  and  in  cutting  and 
])olishing  other  stones.  Carbonado  is  the  Brazilian  term  for  a still  less 
perfectly  crystallized  black  diamond.  It  is  as  hard  as  boart,  and  has 
similar  uses.  Boart  and  carbonado  are  usually  regarded  as  intermediate 
forms  between  diamonds  and  graphite. 

Properties. — Tlie  diamond  is  rather  brittle.  It  is  the  hardest  substance 
kno\vn.  Crystalline  boron  comes  next ; it  is  nearly  as  hard  as  the  diamond. 
Ihe  hardness,  refracting  power,  and  other  properties  vary  vdth  different 
diamonds ; and,  indeed,  in  different  parts  of  one  diamond.  The  specific 
gravity  varies  from  3’514  to  3‘518  ; carbonado,  3'50 ; boart,  3'47  to  3'49. 
Amorphous  graphite  has  a specific  gravity  of  2‘5  ; hard  gas  carbon,  2'356  ; 
and  amorphous  carbon,  1'46  to  U70.  The  diamond  is  transparent  tb 
Rontgen’s  rays,  whereas  glass,  used  in  imitation  of  the  diamond,  is  nearly 
opaque  to  these  rays.  This  furnishes  a ready  means  of  distinguishing 
imitation  diamonds  froAi  the  true  gems. 

The  diamond  is  insoluble  in  all  liquids.  Fused  potassium  difluoride 
mixed  with  5 per  cent,  of  nitre  attacks  the  diamond  slightly  ; a mixture  of 
potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  oxidizes  the  diamond  to  carbon 
dioxide  at  about  200°.  Unlike  graphite  and  amorphous  carbon,  diamonds 
are  scarcely  attacked  by  a mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  nitric  acid. 

The  action  of  heat. — If  a clear  crystal  of  the  diamond  be  placed 

* Diamonds  aro  sold  by  the  “ carat.”  Ono  carat  corresponds  with  0‘207  gram 
or  grains  troy.  Tho  term  “ carat  ” is  derived  from  tlie  carob  bean,  formerly  used 
as  a small  weight  by  tho  diamond  merchants  of  India. 
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between  two  carbon  poles  of  an  electric  arc — ^in  the  absence  of  air — when 
the  temperature  approaches  2000°,  the  diamond  swells  up  and  changes 
to  black  graphite.  The  diamond,  boart,  and  carbonado  commence  to 
burn  when  heated  in  air  between  710°  and  900°.  The  ignition  temperature 
depends  upon  the  hardness,  etc.,  of  the  diamond.  A soft  Brazilian 
diamond  burnt  at  710°,  and  an  exceptionally  hard  boart  at  900°.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  burn  the  diamond  unless  the  temperature  be  maintained 
by,  say,  placing  the  chamond  on  a piece  of  platinum  foil  heated  red  hot  by 
an  electric  current.  An  apparatus  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  260.  A splinter  of  diamond  is  placed  on  a piece  of  stiff  platinum 
foil  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  heated  red  hot  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current.  Some  varieties  of  graphite  require  a special  method  of  ignition 
before  they  can  be  burnt  in  oxygen  gas.  The  product  of  the  combustion 
is  carbon  dioxide  (p.  653).  A light  ash  consisting  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia, 
silica,  and  titanium  remains.  Clean  crystalline  diamonds  have  about  0'05 
per  cent,  of  ash,  whereas  with  boart  the  ash  may  run  as  high  as  4 per  cent. 
Arguing  from  the  high  refractory  power  of  camphor,  olive  oil,  amber,  etc., 
“ which  are  fat,  sulphureous,  unctuous  bodies,”  Isaac  Ne^vton  (1676) 
inferred  that  “ a diamond  is  probably  an  unctuous  sub- 
stance coagulated.”  Thus  predicting  what  was  later  on 
proved  experimentally. 

The  synthesis  of  diamonds. — Molten  solids,  on  cool- 
ing, generally  crystalhze.  Carbon,  however,  volatilizes  at 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressures  at  about  3600°  without 
passing  through  an  intermediate  liquid  state.  Arsenic  also 
volatilizes  at  ordinary  pressure  without  liquefying ; but 
arsenic  easily  liquefies  if  it  be  heated  under  pressure.  It 
is  therefore  inferred  that  if  sufficient  pressure  could  be 
obtained,  carbon  also  would  melt  to  a liquid  which  would 
crystallize  on  cooling.  Iron  dissolves  carbon  and  gives  it 
up  again  on  cooling.  Other  metals,  especially  silver,  behave 
in  a similar  manner,  but  iron  appears  to  be  the  best  solvent.  The 
solubility  mcreases  with  the  temperature. 

Moissan  packed  a piece  of  iron,  as  pure  as  practicable,  in  a carbon 
crucible  with  sugar  charcoal.  The  crucible  was  heated  between  the  poles 
of  an  electric  arc  furnace  (700  amps.,  40  volts) — Fig.  261.  Under  these 
conditions  the  iron  melted  and  dissolved  much  carbon.  When  the  tem- 
perature had  reached  4000°,  and  the  iron  was  volatilizing  in  clouds,  Moissan 
plunged  the  crucible  in  cold  water.  The  sudden  cooling  solidified  the 
outer  layer  of  iron.  The  expansion  which  the  inner  liquid  core  under- 
went on  solidifying  must  have  produced  an  enormous  pressure.  Hence, 
the  carbon  separated  from  the  iron  under  a very  great  pressure.  After 
dissolving  away  the  iron,  etc.,  some  of  the  carbon  which  remained  was  in 
the  form  of  boart — black  diamonds — some  as  graphite,  and  some  in  the 
form  of  transparent  diamonds — microscopic  it  is  true.  Moissan  separated 
as  many  as  10  to  16  minute  transparent  diamonds  from  a single  ingot 
treated  in  tliis  way.  The  largest  was  about  mm.  long.  Crookes 
also  appears  to  have  detected  diamonds  in  the  carbonaceous  residue 
obtained  when  cordite  is  exploded  in  closed  steel  cylinders  where  the 
pressure  is  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  8000  atmospheres  and  the 
temperature  over  4000° . 


Fig.  260.— The 
Combustion 
of  Diamonds 
in  Oxygen. 
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§ 8.  Electric  Furnaces. 

It  seems  here  advisable  to  emphasize  the  difference  in  some  types  of 
electric  furnace  indicated  in  this  work.  The  student  is  liable  to  confuse 
furnaces  in  wliich  the  electric  current  is  used  as  a source  of  heat  with 
those  in  wliich  the  electric  current  is  used  for  electrolysis.  The  main 
types  of  electric  furnace  are  : 

I.  Arc  furnace. — -In  this,  the  heat  is  produced  by  one  or  more  electric 
arcs.  The  arc  may  be  established  between  one  or  more  pairs  of  carbon 
or  grapliite  poles  as  in  Moissan’s  furnace — Fig.  261  ; or  between  the  fused 


Fio.  261. — Moissan’s  Electric  Arc  Furnace. 

metal  bath  or  fused  slag  and  a carbon  pole  as  in  some  furnaces  used  for 
reducing  iron  ores  to  pig  iron,  and  in  refining  pig  iron  and  steel. 

2.  Resistance  furnace. — -Here  the  heat  is  produced  by  tlie  passage  of 
an  electric  current  through  a solid  or  liquid  resister. 

(o)  A special  resistance,  e.g.  nickel,  ni-clirome,  platinum  wire,  fragments 
of  carbon,  etc.,  is  embedded  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the 
furnace.  The  inner  wall  may  take  the  form  of  a muffle,  tube,  etc.  These 
furnaces  are  fairly  common  in  chemical  laboratories. 

(6)  The  charge  in  the  furnace  constitutes  the  resisting  medium.  The 
resistance  of  the  medium  raises  the  temperature  of  the  charge,  e.g.  the 
phosphorus  furnace  (Fig.  213);  the  calcium  carbide  furnace  (Fig.  258); 
the  calcium  disulpliide  furnace  (Fig.  242) ; and  the  carbonindum  furnace 
(Fig.  302). 

3.  Electrolytic  furnace. — A continuous  current  splits  the  fused 
electrolyte  into  its  component  parts.  The  heating  effect  of  the  current 
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may  or  may  not  suffice  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  furnace  in  a fluid 
condition.  The  aluminium  furnace  (Fig.  244)  illustrates  the  former;  and 
Castncr’s  sodium  furnace  (Fig.  134)  the  latter. 

4.  Transformer  or  induction  furnace. — The  molten  metal  forms  part 
of  the  secondary  of  a large  transformer,  and  the  current  is  not  led  in  by 
terminals  or  electrodes,  but  by  wireless  transmission  is  generated  directly 
in  the  metal  bath.  The  furnace  hearth  is  thus  eonnected  with  the  dynamos 
in  no  visible  way.  These  furnaces  are  used  in  steel  refining,  and  are  not 
illustrated  in  this  text -book. 


Questions. 

1.  Whot  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  element  and  compound  ? What 
experiments  would  you  make  on  (a)  ferric  oxide,  and  (6)  carbon  in  order  to  deter- 
mine in  the  case  of  each  of  these  substances  whether  it  is  an  element  or  a com- 
pound ? — Univ.  North  If'aZes. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  carbon  in  methene  is  3,  in  ethylene  0,  in  acetylene  12. 
On  what  considerations  is  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  fixed  as  12  ? — St.  Andrews 
Univ. 

3.  How  would  you  distinguish  between — (o)  n soluble  iodide  and  a soluble 
bromide  ; {h)  graphite  and  iodine  ; (c)  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  ; (d)  a ferrous 
and  a ferric  salt  ! Give  equations. — St.  Andrews  Univ. 

4.  Describe  the  methods  adopted  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  study  of  the 
limited  oxidation  of  methane  and  its  homologues. — Board  0/  Educ. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


Combustion  and  Flame 


§ I.  Mayow’s  Work  on  Combustion. 


Slowly,  gradually  and  laboriously  one  thought  is  transformed  into  a different 
thought,  as  in  all  likelihood  one  animal  species  is  gradually  transformed 
into  a new  species.  Many  ideas  arise  simultaneously.  They  fight  the 
battle  for  existence  not  otherwise  than  did  the  Ichthyosaurus,  the  Brahmin, 
and  the  horse.  Thoughts  need  their  own  time  to  ripen,  grow,  and  develop. 
— K Mach. 

Near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  clearly  recog- 
nized that  air  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  flame  of  a burning 


subjected  the  guess  or  hypothesis  of  Hooke  to 

the  test  of  experiment.  Mayow  arranged  a candle  in  water  so  that 
the  wiek  was  between  9 or  10  cm.  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
A glass  cylinder,  A,  Fig.  2&2,  was  lowered  over  the  burning  candle  so 
that  the  level  of  the  water  inside  and  outside  the  cylinder  was  the  same."'® 
The  flame  of  the  candle  soon  expired,  and  water  rose  in  the  jar.  Some 
gas  still  remained  in  the  jar,  but  it  could  not  be  air  because  one  of  the 
characteristic  properties  of  air  is  to  support  the  burning  of  the  candle, 
and  the  flame  of  a candle  is  immediately  extinguished  in  the  residual  gas. 
Hence  Mayow  inferred  that  air  contains  two  kinds  of  particles  one  of 
which — the  “ nitro-aerial  particles” — is  “withdrawn  and  des- 
troyed ” ^ by  the  burning  candle.  Mayow  does  not  seem  to  have  quite 

' Scheele  later  produced  oxygen  from  saltpetre — that  is,  potassium  nitrate. 

* Mayow  describes  a small  syphon  B,  Fig.  262,  which  he  used  for  this  purpose. 
Immediately  the  jar  was  in  position,  the  syphon  was  removed. 

^ ab  aere  exhauriri  et  abaumi." 


candle,  for  he  said  “ there  is  smoke  in  the  centre  of  the  flame  of  a wax 
candle  because  the  air  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  flame 
cannot  penetrate  to  the  middle.  It  stops  at 
the  surface  of  the  flame  and  condenses  there.” 

R.  Boyle  (1661)  also  noticed  that  owing  to  the 

n 1 ■**  ^ m ^ ^ 1 ! ...-I.  i. ...  J ...... ^ J 1 ... 


“ want  of  air  ” the  flame  of  a lighted  candlo 
expired  more  quickly  under  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver of  an  air  pump  than  when  the  receiver 
was  not  exhausted.  This  and  other  experiments 
on  similar  lines  showed  that,  air  is  neces- 


sary for  combustion.  Robert  Hooke  (1665) 
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grasped  the  idea  that  “ the  nitro-aerial  particles  ” which  support  combus- 
tion actually  combine  with  the  burning  body,  although  he  correctly 
inferred  that  the  air  was  a mixture  of  nitro-aerial  and  aerial  pai^ticles.^ 

In  fine,  Mayow’s  observations  show  that  air  is  a mixture  of  two  gases 
one  of  which  is  withdrawn  during  combustion,  and  the  remaining 
gas  does  not  support  combustion.  Mayow  got  very  near  to  the  present- 
day  theory  of  combustion,  but  unfortunately,  his  ingenious  experiments 
had  very  little,  if  any,  influence  on  the  subsequent  development  of 
chemistry,  because,  for  another  century,  more  trust  was  placed  in 
phantasms  of  the  imagination  than  in  facts  obtained  by  precise 
observations. 


§ 2.  The  Phlogiston  Theory. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston 
was  not  only  the  lamp  and  guide  of  chemists  but  it  remained  the  time- 
honoured  and  highest  generaUzation  of  physical  chemistry  for  over  half  a 
century. — S.  P.  Lanoley. 

Phlogiston  died  as  an  old  king — once  infinitely  dominant,  somewhat  tyranni- 
cal, not  always  just ; now  deposed,  decrepit,  utterly  senile,  forsaken  by. 
all. — W.  Odlino. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  combustion  was  explained 
by  the  aid  of  Plato’s  assumption  that  all  combustible  substances  contained 
a common  element — an  inflammable  principle — which  enabled  them  to 
burn.  This  obviously  means  very  little  more  than  that  substances  bum 
because  they  are  combustible.  Geber  (c.  770)  thought  that  the  inflammable 
principle  must  be  sulphur — ubi  ignis  el  color,  ibi  sulphur  (“  where  there  is 
fire  and  heat,  there  is  sulphur  ”).  J.  J.  Becher  (1669)  pointed  out  that  many 
combustible  substances  were  known  which  did  not  contain  sulphur,  and 
he  was  led  to  postulate  the  existence  of  another  principle  which  he  termed 
terra  pingua — fatty  or  inflammable  earth.  Becher’s  fatty  earth  became 
Stahl’s  phlogiston — from  the  Greek  <p\oylartw  (plilogisteo),  I set  on  fire. 
G.  E.  Stahl  (1723)  taught  that  in  the  act  of  combustion  phlogiston,  an 
intrinsic  constituent  of  combustible  bodies,  was  set  at  liberty.  Oxida- 
tion was  said  to  be  due  to  the  escape  of  phlogiston  ; reduction  to  the 
absorption  of  phlogiston.  When  a metallic  oxide  was  heated  with  a 
substance  rich  in  phlogiston,  e.g.  charcoal — or  reducing  agents  generally 
— the  charcoal  supplied  the  calx  or  metallic  oxide  wth  phlogiston,  and 
reproduced  a compound  of  phlogiston  with  the  metallic  oxide  which  was 
the  metal  itself.  Metals  were  thus  supposed  to  be  compounds  of  phlo- 
giston and  their  calces  (oxides).  If  phlogiston  escaped,  the  metallic 
oxide  remained.  The  idea  can  be  S3mibolizcd : 

Metal  ^ Phlogiston  metal  calx  (oxide) 

When  it  was  shown  that  the  metallic  oxides  were  heavier  than  the  corre- 
sponding metals  {e.g.  Rey’s  experinrent)  it  was  assumed  that  phlogiston 
was  lighter  than  air  so  that  the  metal  was  buoyed  up,  so  to  speak,  bj  t e 

associated  phlogiston  (p.  7).  . ■ i i 

Lavoisier’s  conclusive  proof  (1774)  that  the  increase  m weight  whici 
occurs  during  oxidation  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  oxygen  absorbed  from  le 

* Some  modern  commentators  consider  the  former  to  be  oxygen,  the  latter 
nitrogen. 
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air  ; and  his  crucial  demonstration  that  combustion  is  a process  of  absorp- 
tion and  hicrease  in  weight  which  cannot  be  explained  by  a supposed  loss 
of  substance,  soon  banished  the  phlogiston  hypothesis  from  the  domain 
of  science.  It  is  not  surprising  that  uTiters  on  chemistry  in  the  Middle 
Ages  failed  to  interpret  the  experiment  of  the  burning  of  a candle  in  air 
when  we  recall  the  knowledge  required  to  explain  the  chemical  side  of  the 
phenomenon,  altogether  apart  from  the  skill  required  in  the  manipulation 
of  gases  : 

(1)  Air  is  composed  of  two  gases  both  sparingly  soluble  in  water; 

(2)  During  combustion,  one  of  the  gases  unites  and  the  other  does  not 

unite  with  the  burning  body ; 

(3)  Air  contains  four  volumes  of  the  inert  gas,  and  one  volume  of  the 

gas  which  unites  with  the  burning  body ; 

(4)  A gas  soluble  in  water  is  produced  during  the  combustion ; and 

(5)  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  combustible  body  during  combustion 

is  equal  to  the  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  air. 

The  phlogiston  hypothesis  is  sometimes  held  up  to  ridicule.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  hypothesis  was  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  leading 
chemists  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy  when  it  appeared  to 
be  as  firmly  fixed  among  the  root  principles  of  chemistry  as  the  kinetic 
theory  does  to-day.  The  phlogiston  theory  represented  the  most  perfect 
generalization  knovm  to  the  best  intellects  of  its  day.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  men  like  Bergmann,  Black,  Cavendish,  Priestley,  and  Scheele  would 
counsel  what  they  considered  to  be  an  inconsistent  doctrine.  Phlogiston 
was  regarded,  not  as  a temporary  hypothesis,  but  as  a permanent  acquisi- 
tion, an  enduring  conquest  of  truth.  To-day,  the  word  is  but  an  empty 
symbol.  1 

Theories  perish,  facts  remain. — Much  of  what  we  think  best  in  the 
theories  of  to-day,  may  to-morrow  be  rejected,  ^vith  phlogiston,  worthless. 
This  need  cause  the  student  no  embarrassment.  A fallacious  theory  may 
be  a valuable  guide  to  experiment.  Experiment  and  labour  applied  to 
the  explication  of  the  most  extravagent  hypothesis  need  not  be  altogether 
lost.  But  it  is  necessary  to  follow  Rene  Descartes’  advice : Give  un- 
qualified assent  to  no  proposition  which  is  not  presented  to  the  mind 
so  clearly  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  As  Aristotle  would  have 
said,  we  do  rrot  nesd  to  cultivate  the  art  of  doubting,  but  rather  the  art 
of  doubting  well. 


§ 3.  Is  Combustion  Oxidation  ? 

Lavoisier’s  work  in  1774,  on  the  composition  of  air,  and  on  the  increase 
in  weight  which  occurs  when  a metal  is  calcined  in  air,  has  already  been 
described  in  outline.  During  the  next  two  years,  Lavoisier  proved  that 
carbon  dioxide  is  the  product  of  the  oxidation  of  carbon— diamond  and 
wood  charcoal — and  that  carbon  dioxide  and  water  arc  the  products  of 
the  combustion  of  organic  compounds  containing  only  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  possibly  oxygen.  In  1777  Lavoisier  published  his  oxidation  theory 

* W.  Celling  (1871)  has  pointed  out  that  “ phlogiston  ” occupied  a similar 
position  in  the  chemistry  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  word  “ energy  ” 
does  to-day.  Here,  then,  the  old  revives  in  the  new.  The  chemistry  of  to-day 
is  not  materialistic  for  it  is  occupied  with  both  energy  and  matter. 
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of  combustion  : (1)  Oxygen  is  necessary  for  combustion ; (2)  Oxygen  is 
consumed  during  combustion,  and  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  sub- 
stance burnt  is  equal  to  the  decrease  in  weight  of  the  atmospheric 
air.  The  origin  of  the  water  formed  during  combustion  was  com- 
pletely explained  by  Cavendish’s  synthesis  of  water  in  1783.  Consequently, 
combustion  is  a process  of  oxidation  which  is  attended  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  light  and  heat.  When  carbon  burns  in  a.ir,  carbon  dioxide 
is  formed ; when  hydrogen  is  burnt  in  air,  water  is  formed ; when 
phosphorus  burns  in  air,  phosphorus  pentoxide  is  formed  ; sulphur  furnishes 

sulphur  dioxide,  etc.  , . , r • , 

It  must  be  added  that  many  other  ehemical  reactions  which  furnish 
light,  heat,  and  flame,  are  now  also  ineluded  under  the  term  “ combustion  ” 
even  though  oxvgen  be  absent.  Hence  combustion  is  not  always 
oxidation,  for  the  term  is  applied  generally  to  any  chemical  process 
which  is  attended  by  the  development  of  heat  and  light.  For  instance, 
the  combustion  ” of  brass  in  chlorine  ; of  hydrogen  in  chlorine,  etc.  The 
development  of  flame,  light,  and  heat  during  combustion  is  quite  an  acci- 
dental feature  of  the  process  of  oxidation.  The  speed  of  the  oxidation 
may  vary  from  the  slow  decay  of  organic  matter  occupying  may  be 
centuries,  to  the  rapid  inflammation — explosion  or  detonation  wave 
traveUing  at  the  rate  of  10,000  feet  per  second.  , , , j 

Pyrophoric  powders. — Finely  divided  lead  is  prepared  by  heating  lead 
tartrate,  at  as  low  a temperature  as  possible,  in  a glass  tube  sealed  at  one 
end.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased  either  close  the  open  end 
with  a cork,  or  seal  it  up  hermetically  while  hot.  If  the  cold  powder  be 
allowed  to  fall  through  the  air  on  to  the  floor,  the  oxidation  of  the  powder 
proceeds  so  rapidly  that  the  temperature  is  raised  and  the  falling  powder 
becomes  red  hot.i  Hence  the  term  pyrophoric  lead.  Finely  divided  iron 
oxalate,  nickel  oxide,  etc.,  reduced  at  a low  temperature  in  a stream  of 


- “ Gob  ” is  the  space  from  which  coal  lurs 
slack  ’■  is  usually  left  behind  os  worthless. 

“ There  are  other  causes  of  underground  fires. 
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ventilated  to  keep  it  cool,  the  temperature  may  rise  high  enough  for 
spontaneous  inflammation.  The  oxidation  of  the  paint  oils  is  facilitated 
by  the  addition  of  lead  and  manganese  salts. 

Eremacausis. — The  decay  of  wood  is  a process  of  oxidation,  very  slow, 
it  is  true,  and  it  proceeds  by  what  appears  to  be  a roundabout  process. 
The  end  products,  however,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  are  the  same  as  those 
obtained  by  direct  combustion.  The  heat  of  the  reaction  too  is  no  doubt 
the  same  (Hess’  law)  whether  the  wood  decomposes  slowly  with  the  for- 
mation of  a large  variety  of  intermediate  products,  and  after  a number  of 
vears  ending  in  carbon  dioxide  and  water ; or  whether  it  proceeds  more 
directly  in  a few  minutes  by  combustion.  In  both  cases  the  same  amount 
of  energy  is  degraded  although  the  process  of  degradation  proceeds  by 
different  reactions.  The  process  of  slow  oxidation  ^vithout  the  application 
of  heat  is  sometimes  called  slow  combustion  or  eremacausis— from  the 
Greek  ■hpi/ia  (erema),  quietly  ; Kavats  (causis),  to  burn.  The  rusting  of  iron 
(q.v.)  is  another  example  of  a slow  oxidation,  although 
the  end  product  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  combustion  of 
iron  in  oxygen.  In  the  former  case  a hydrated  ferric 
oxide — Fe,03.wH20 — is  formed,  and  in  the  latter  case 
magnetic  iron  oxide — Fe^O^.  The  absorption  of  oxygen 
by  rusting  iron  is  generally  illustrated  by  inserting  a plug 
of  steel  wool.  A,  Fig.  263,  into  a 100  c.c.  eudiometer  tube 
B,  resting  in  a dish  of  water  C.  The  level  of  the  water  B 
is  adjusted,  and  the  apparatus  examined  after  about 
twenty-four  hours.  The  iron  will  bo  coated  \vith  rust, 
and  the  enclosed  air  will  have  decreased  in  volume.  A 
stick  of  phosphorus  at  the  end  of  a wire  may  be  held  in 
the  cylinder  in  place  of  the  iron.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  will  be  similar — removal  of  oxygen. 

In  the  “ dilution  method  ” of  sewage  treatment,  the  sewage  is  mixed 
Avith  a large  volume  of  water.  The  oxygen  dissolved  by  the  water,  assisted 
by  bacteria,  quickly  renders  the  organic  matter  innocuous  mainly  by 
oxidizing  it  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water — and  possibly  nitrogen 
compounds. 


Fig.  263. — Iron 
Rusting. 


§ 4.  Respiration  involves  Oxidation. 

John  Mayow  (1674)  demonstrated  that  the  respiration  of  animals  is  a 
process  of  oxidation  analogous  with  com- 
bustion. Mayow  placed  a mouse  in  a 
cage  under  a vessel  standing  over  water — 

Fig.  264 — and  noticed  that  the  water  rose  in 
the  jar  as  respiration  continued  just  as  if  a 
burning  candle  had  been  placed  under  the 
jar — p.  733,  ownng  to  the  withdrawal  of 
“ nitroaerial  particles  ” (oxygen).  He  found 
that  the  mouse  died  after  a time,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  ignite  n combustible  body  r.o.  2M.-Mj2o^ 
in  the  residual  “ aerial  ” gas  (nitrogen). 

Metabolism  of  animals  and  plants.  — All  living  organisms  are 
continually  wasting  tissue  as  a result  of  muscular  or  other  forms  of 
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work.^  The  air  during  respiration  loses  about  4 to  5 per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and 
gains  3 to  4 per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide.  Oxygen,  taken  in  by  the  lungs,  is 
absorbed  by  the  blood.  The  blood  contains  haemoglobin,  this  unites  with 
oxygen,  forming  oxyhaemoglobin — the  former  is  present  in  blue  venous 
blood ; the  latter,  in  red  arterial  blood.  The  oxyhajmoglobin  gives  up  to 
its  oxygen  very  readily,  and  it  thus  oxidizes  the  waste  products — partly 
to  carbon  dioxide.  The  carbon  dioxide  held  in  solution  by  the  venous 
blood  is  pumped  by  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  and  the  gas  is  finally  exhaled 
in  the  breath. 

By  breathing  into  a beaker,  and  then  adding  clear  lime-water ; or  better, 
by  blowing  through  a glass  tube  into  a beaker  containing  clear  lime-water, 
it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  breath. 
The  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate  causes  the  clear  lime  w’ater 
to  become  turbid,  etc.  The  experiment  can  be  modified  by  draunng  a 
stream  of  air  through  pieces  of  “ soda-lime  ” in  a tower.  A,  Fig.  205,  to 
remove  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air ; then  through  a washbottle,  B,  wth 
clear  lime-^vater.  Tlie  clarity  of  the  lime-water  demonstrates  the  absence 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  stream  of  air.  The  air  after  passing  the  tenwin 

(witness)  tube,  B,  enters 
a glass  chamber,  C, 
which  holds  a mouse  or 
a couple  of  mice,  and 
then  passes  through 
another  washbottle,  D, 
containing  clear  lime- 
water.  The  turbidity  of 
the  lime-water  in  D,  and 
Fig.  266. — Exhalation  of  Carbon  Dioxide  by  Animals,  clarity  of  the  lime- 

water  in  C,  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  mice  are 
giving  off  carbon  dioxide  during  respiration.  The  same  vessel  C can  be 
used  for  trying  the  effect  of  different  gases  on  mice. 

Less  carbon  dioxide  is  exhaled  during  sleep  because  less  waste  products 
are  formed.  The  heat  evolved  during  the  oxidation  processes  in  the  body 
maintains  the  body  at  the  necessary  temperature.  In  the  ca.se  of  plants, 
most  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  leaves.  The  respiration  of  animals  and 
plants  goes  on  continuously,  night  and  day — oxygen  (air)  is  taken  m, 
and  returned  to  the  air  as  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The  consequent 
loss  in  weight  in  both  animals  and  plants  is  made  good  by  assimilation  or 
feeding.  Fish  abstract  dissolved  oxygen  from  water  by  the  aid  of  their 
gills.  Fish  quickly  die  for  want  of  oxygen  when  placed  in  cold  water  which 
has  been  deprived  of  dissolved  “ air  ” by  boiling.  Aerated  water  - furnishes 
the  oxygen  necessary  for  their  sustenance. 

Assimilation  by  plants.— The  respiration  of  plants  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  process  of  assimilation.  In  daylight,  plants  absorb  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air,  fix  the  carbon,  and  give  off  oxygen.  In  sunlight, 

' Those  constructive  processes  by  which  substances  taken  m m food  by  ffvmg 
organisms  are  converted  into  protoplasm  and  their  own  proper  su  a Thnse 

to  be  anaboUc-from  the  Greek  .'w<l  (ana),  anew  ; 

destructive  processes  by  which  the  protoplasm,  etc.,  breaks  do  P 

products  are  termed  katabolic— from  the  Greek  Kara  (kata),  down.  “vo 

phenomena  are  included  under  the  term  metabolism  Greek  t^fra  (me  ), 

" That  is,  water  containing  dissolved  oxygen,  or  rather  air. 
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the  process  is  very  active  so  that  the  respiration  process,  though  at  work, 
is  masked  because  more  carbon  dioxide  is  taken  in  and  oxygen  given  out 
by  assimilation  (feeding),  than  oxygen  is  taken  in  and  carbon  dioxide 
given  out  by  respiration  (breatlung).  The  decomposition  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  (feeding)  only  occurs  in  daylight,  and  plant  life  is  thus  dependent 
upon  this  process  for  nourishment.  This  action  of  light  may  be  readily 
sho^vn  by  loosely  packing  a two  litre  flask  ■with  green  leaves,  and  filling 
up  the  flask  with  water  through  which  carbon  dioxide  has  been  allowed 
to  bubble.  Fit  the  flask  with  a stopper,  and  funnel  as  sho^vn  in  the 
diagram.  Fig.  266.  Also  fill  the  flask  and  part  of  the  funnel  with  water. 
A test-tube  inverted  over  the  funnel  wll  collect  sufficient  oxygen  to  allow 
the  usual  tests  being  made.' 

The  energy  required  for  the  decomposition  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
derived  mainly  from  the  solar  light  and  heat.  There  is  thus  a transfor- 
mation of  the  sun’s  energy  into  chemical  energy  which  is  stored  up  as 
vegetable  tissue.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  burning 
wood  is  believed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  solar  energy 
used  in  its  formation  (Hess’  law).  At  night,  in  dark- 
ness, feeding  stops  but  breathing  — the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide — continues. 

The  net  result  of  both  processes — assimilation  and  respira- 
tion— is  to  remove  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  and 
restore  oxygen.  There  is  probably  a kind  of  equilibrium 
pressure  between  plants  and  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air.  If  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  exceeds  a certain 
limit,  this  would  be  followed  by  greater  activity  in  vege- 
table life,  and  thus  the  normal  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide 
would  be  restored.  Similarly,  if  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  were  reduced  below  the  normal,  vegetable  life 
would  be  impoverished  until  equilibrium  was  restored. 

The  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  present  in  the  gases 
dissolved  by  seawater  is  about  27  times  as  great  as  the 
proportion  of  tlus  gas  in  air.  Since  carbon  dioxide  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  it  follows  that  if  a large  surplus  of  carbon  dioxide  were 
introduced  into  the  atmosphere,  say,  from  volcanic  sources,  the  sea  would 
dissolve  a still  greater  proportion.  Hence  the  sea  must  he  an  important 
means  of  regulating  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  wll  be  noticed  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  dependent  upon 
the  carbon  dioxide  ->  carbon  reaction,  wliich  in  turn  is  dependent  upon 
the  sun’s  energy.  There  is  a kind  of  closed  cycle,  an  alternation  of 
oxidations  and  deoxidations : 

Sun’s  energy  stored — plants  feed 


Fig.  266.  — As- 
similation of 
Carbon  Dioxide 
by  Plants. 


Energy  dissipated — animals  and  plants  breathe,  etc. 


* If  the  water  be  too  highly  charged  with  carbon  dioxide,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  oxygen,  before  testing,  by  means  of  a 
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maintained  by  a continuous  supply  of  energy  from  the  sun.  If  the  supply 
should  cease,  the  deoxidation  of  carbon  dioxide  would  stop  and  the  present 
conditions  of  life  on  the  earth  would  come  to  an  end  because  the  available 
carbon  would  be  transformed  into  unavailable  carbon  dioxide. 


§ 5.  Ignition  Point  ; Kindling  Temperature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  speed  of  a chemical  reaction  is  usually  accelei  ated 
by  raising  the  temperature ; and  also  that  in  exothermal  reactions,  heat 
is  evolved  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  action.  If  finely  divided 
Y)hosphorus  be  exposed  to  the  air,  oxidation  commences  ; heat  is  developed 
by  chemical  action  more  quickly  than  it  is  conducted  away.  In  conse- 
quence, there  is  a rise  of  temperature.  This  accelerates  the  speed  of 
oxidation  and  causes  a still  greater  development  of  heat.  This,  in  turn, 
still  further  accelerates  the  speed  of  the  reaction  until,  when  the  tempera- 
ture has  risen  to  about  60°,  the  phosphorus  bursts  into  flame.  The 
igniti  on  or  kindling  temperature  is  the  temperature  to  which  the  sub- 
stance must  be  heated  in  order  to  start  combustion  or  explosion. 
Phosphorus,  at  temperatures  below  its  own  ignition  temperature,  does  not 
combine  with  oxygen  fast  enough  to  cause  inflammation ; at  and  above  this 
temperature,  the  oxidation  is  attended  by  combustion.  Many  substances 
inflame  spontaneously  at  ordinary  temperatures,  for  instance,  phosphorus, 
boron  and  silicon  hydrides,  zinc  ethyl,  etc.  This  means  that  the  ignition 
temperatures  of  these  substances  are  at  or  below  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperatures.  The  ignition  temperature  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
temperature  of  the  reaction.  The  ignition  temperature  is  no  more  the 
temperature  at  which  the  reaction  begins  than  the  boiling  point  of  water 
is  the  temperature  at  which  evaporation  begins. 

If  the  heat  could  be  conducted  away  from  the  oxidizing  phosphorus 
quickly  enough,  the  temperature  of  the  reacting  substance  would  never 
reach  the  ignition  point.  Substances  in  vigorous  combustion,  if  cooled 
below  the  ignition  temperature  at  the  seat  of  the  reaction,  may  be 
extinguished.  In  illustration,  a candle  flame  can  be  extinguished  by 
placing  a helix  of  copper  wire  about  the  flame,  whereas,  if  the  helix  be 
first  heated,  the  flame  will  not  be  extinguished. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  heat  all  the  reacting  system  to  the  temperature 
of  ignition.  The  heat  may  be  applied  locally.  A lighted  match  applied 
at  one  point  will  ignite  a barrel  of  gunpowder  ; and  a small  electric  spark 
is  sufficient  to  inflame  a vessel  of  detonating  gas.  But  a sufficient  quantity 
of  the  mixture  must  be  ignited  to  develop  enough  heat  to  prevent  its  being 
conducted  away  so  quickly  that  the  temperature  cannot  be  maintained 
above  the  ignition  temperature  when  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn.  Thus, 
sparks  below  0'22  mm.  in  length  will  not  ignite  electrolytic  gas.  The 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  atmospheric  acid  can  be  made  to  burn  in  an  electric 
arc  with  a flame  producing  nitric  and  nitrous  acids ; but  the  evolution 
of  heat  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gas  up  to 
its  ignition  point.  If  otherwise,  the  flame  would  quickly  spread  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  “ deluge  the  world  in  a sea  of  nitric  and  nitrous 

little  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  Leaves  of  the  “ Common  Birdsfoot  were 
used  in  the  apparatus,  Fig.  266. 
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acids  ” (W.  Crookes).  In  endothennal  reactions,  too,  the  reaction  may  be 
started  at  one  point,  heat  is  absorbed  from  the  suri’oundings,  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  seat  of  the  reaction  is  reduced,  and  the  speed  of  the  reaction 
slows  down,  until  finally,  the  reaction  comes  to  a standstill. 

Tlie  ignition  temperature  of  oils  is  an  important  subject  where 
petroleum  oils  are  used  for  illumination,  cylinder  oils  in  high  pressure 
steam,  etc.  Grave  dangers  attend  the  use  of  oils  with  too  low  an 
ignition  temperature,  or,  to  use  the  commercial  term,  too  low  a 
flash  point.  The  flash  point  of  an  oil  is  defined  as  “ the  temperature 
at  which  the  oil  gives  off  sufficient  vapour  to  form  a momentary 
flash  when  a small  flame  is  brought  near  to  surface.”  The  apparatus 
shoAvn  in  Fig.  267  is  a convenient  way  of  performing  the  test.  A 
beaker  is  fitted  with  a cork  having  a hole  in  its  centre.  A thermometer 
and  two  electrodes  are  also  fitted  in  the  cork.  The  tips  of  the  electrodes 
are  about  5 or  10  mm.  apart.  The  beaker  is  fixed  in  a 
water-bath  ; the  central  hole  in  the  cork  is  covered  wth 
a ^ass  plate ; the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  gradually 
raised,  and  sparks  are  sent  across  the  Avires  by  connecting 
the  wires  with  an  induction  coil  and  accumulator,  when 
the  temperature  reaches  the  flash  point,  the  glass  plate 
is  lifted  up  by  a small  explosion.  The  temperature 
indicated  by  the  thermometer  is  the  flash  point  of  the 
oil.  Slightly  different  “ flash  points  ” are  obtained  by 
different  methods  of  applying  the  test.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  legislate  against  the  use  of  kerosene, 
petroleum,  etc.,  with  a flash  point  below  a certain  pre- 
scribed temperature,  which  i,:.  not  the  same  in  different 
countries — 44°  C.,  or  111°  F.  is  about  the  average.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  ignition  temperature  of  Fio.  267. — Deter- 
gases  because  the  ignition  temperature  is  conditioned  by  mination  of 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  gas ; the  rate  at  Flash-point, 
which  heat  is  conducted  away  from  the  seat  of  the  reaction,  etc. 
Numbers  varying  from  500°  to  845°  have  been  published  for  the  ignition 
point  of  electrolytic  gas. 


§ 6.  Explosions. 

From  the  preceding  section,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  no  real  line  of 
demarcation  between  rapid  combustion  and  an  explosive  combustion. 
The  speed  of  the  explosion  is  determined  by  the  rate  at  which  the  process 
of  combustion,  initiated  at  one  point,  travels  through  the  mixture.  Careful 
measurements  indicate  that  the  explosion  of  homogeneous  substances 
have  this  peculiarity  : the  speed  of  explosive  combustion  increases  rapidly 
from  its  point  of  origin  until  it  has  attained  a maximum  speed, 
after  that,  the  explosion  travels  with  the  uniform  maximum  speed. 
The  maximum  speed  has  a specific  value  for  each  explosive  mixture  under 
definite  conditions.  This  constant  is  called  the  velocity  of  the  explosion 
or  detonation  wave.  If  a mixture  of  gases  explodes  under  such  con- 
ditions that  the  explosion  wave  is  inaugurated,  the  explosion  will  be  far 
more  violent  than  if  it  occurred  under  such  conditions  that  the  explosion 
wave  was  not  established.  The  explosion  wave,  at  top  speed,  travels 
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seven  or  eight  times  as  fast  as  sound  in  the  same  gas.  E.g.,  according  to 
H.  B.  Dixon  ; 

2H,+0.  2C0+0»  CH4+302 

Explosion  wave  . • 2810  1089  2287  metres  per  sec. 

Soundwave  . . . 614  328  345  metres  per  sec. 

According  to  Eitner,  if  air  be  mixed  with  less  than  9’4.5  per  cent,  or 
more  than  66'40  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  an  explo.sion  will  not  take  place, 
but  if  the  amount  of  hydrogen  is  between  9'45  and  66'40  per  cent,  explosion 
will  take  place.  Similarly,  for  other  gases,  Eitner  found  : 


Table  LV. Peroentaoe  Volume  of  Gas  required  for  an  Explosive 

Mixture  with  Air. 


■ 

Lower  explosive 

Upper  explosive 

Range  between 

Gas. 

limit  per  cent. 

limit  per  cent. 

the  two  limits  per 

of  gas. 

of  gas. 

cent,  of  gas. 

Carbon  monoxide 
Hydrogen  .... 

Water  gas  .... 

Acetylene  .... 

Coal  gas 

Ethylene 

Marsh  gas  .... 

16-60 

9-46 

12-40 

3- 35 
7-90 

4- 10 
6-10 

74-96 

66-40 

66-75 

62-30 

19-10 

14-60 

12-80 

68-46 

67-95 

64-.35 

48-96 

11-20 

10-60 

6-70 

The  numbers  obtained  by  different  methods  of  ignition,  etc.,  vary 
a few  per  cent.  The  appearance  of  great  accuracy  conveyed  by  the  two 
^ decimals  is  illusive.  The  figures 

would  have  been  as  accurate  if 
expressed  to  the  nearest  whole 
number. 

Finely  divided  coal  dust  or 
carbon  form  explosive  mixtures 
with  air  or  oxygen,  and  serious  ex- 
plosions have  occurred  in  several 
factories  in  which  finely  divided 
organic  matter  — charcoal,  coal, 
flour,  etc. — suspended  in  the  air  has 
been  ignited.  The  explosion  varies 
in  intensity  with  the  amount  and 
fineness  of  the  dust.  To  illustrate 
the  explosion  of  mixtures  of  oxidiz- 
able  solids  with  air,  spread  a half 
centimetre  layer  of  fine  vnllow 
charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  a stout 
500  c.c.  gas  jar,  Fig.  268  ; and  direct 

a stream  of  oxygen  into  the  jar  so  that  the  current 

coal  and  fills  the  cylinder  with  a dust  laden  atmosphere  , 

mixture  explodes  when  a light  is  applied  at  the  moufli  ; 

Similar  explosive  results  can  be  obtained  with  the  dust  of  ^ 

metallic  iron,  aluminium,  or  zinc.  The  explosion  is  here  so  brilliant  that 
coloured  goggles  should  be  used  by  the  operator. 


Eio.  208.— Coal-dust  Explosion. 
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§ 7.  The  Safety  Lamp.  Flame  Caps, 

A stout  glass  tube  B,  Fig.  269,  about  3 cm.  diameter  and  60  cm.  long, 
is  fitted  at  one  end  A with  a perforated  rubber  stopper  and  bent  glass  tube ; 
the  other  end  is  fitted  wth  a perforated  stopper  and  copper  tube  C about 
6 mm.  in  diameter  and  30  cm.  long.  The  tube  is  clamped  to  make  an 
angle  of  about  30°  wth  the  horizontal.  Fill  the  tube  wth  coal  gas  by 
connecting  C with  the  gas  supply ; light  the  gas  at  C and  remove  the 
stopper  at  A.  Air  enters  at  A and  makes  an  explosive  mixture  of  air  and 
gas  in  the  tube.  The  flame  at  C will  retreat  do-wn  the  C tube  and  explode 
the  gas  in  B.  Repeat  the  experiment  using  a copper  tube  3 mm.  in  cbameter 
at  C.  The  flame  -will  be  extinguished  in  G before  it  reaches  the  gas  in  B} 
Tliat  B does  contain  an  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  gas  can  be  shown 
by  appljfing  a lighted  taper  at  A.  Consequently  the  flame  is  cooled  below 
the  ignition  temperature  of  the  mixture,  during  its  passage  do\vn  the 
narrower  copper  tube ; but  not  with  the  TOder  copper  tube. 

Again,  fix  a piece  of  mre  gauze  over  an  unlighted  Bunsen’s  burner, 
turn  on  the  gas,  brmg  a lighted  taper  above  the  gauze,  the  gas  above  the 


Fio.  27  0. — Effect  of  Wire 
Gauze  on  Flame. 


gauze  is  ignited,  but  the  flame  does  not  pass  through  the  gauze.  Fig.  270. 
Conversely,  if  the  ga.s  be  ignited  below  the  gauze,  the  flame  will  not  pass 
through,  although  the  passage  of  inflammable  gas  through  the  gauze  can 
be  demonstrated  by  bringing  a lighted  taper  above  the  gauze.  If  the  gauze 
be  heated  red  hot,  the  flame  tvill  pass  through  and  bum  on  both  sides. 

Experiments  not  unlike  these,  led  Humphry  Davy,  in  1816,  to  the 
idea  of  “ flame  sieves,”  and  finally  to  the  “ safety  lamp  for  miners.”  In 
Davy’s  safety  lamp.  Fig.  271,  an  oil  lamp  is  surrounded  by  a cylinder — ■ 
1_^  inches  in  diameter,  and  6 inches  high — made  of  h-on  wire  gauze,  having 
28  meshes  per  linear  inch.  The  cylinder  is  closed  at  the  top  with  a double 
layer  of  gauze  A,  Fig.  271.  The  lamp  is  provided  -with  a screw  lock  to 
prevent  it  being  opened  in  the  mine,  and  there  is  a ring  at  the  top  to  allow 
the  lamp  to  be  carried  or  suspended.  The  lamp  is  ventilated  by  air  passing 
through  the  mesh  of  the  gauze  near  the  flame.  The  air  impinges  on  the 
flame,  and  the  products  of  combustion  escape  through  the  gauze  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder.  When  such  a lamp  is  taken  into  an  atmosphere 
containing  a mixture  of  marsh  gas  and  air,  the  explosive  mixture  passes 
through  the  gauze  and  is  ignited  inside  the  cylinder.  Tiie  cylinder  may  (but 

' A little  adjustment  is  needed  in  getting  the  right  angle  for  a successful 
experiment. 
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should  not)  be  heated  red-hot  by  the  combustion  of  the  explosive  gases 
inside.  The  flame,  however,  is  unable  to  pass  through  the  gauze  and  ignite 
the  mixture  outside  the  cylinder.  The  gauze  acts  as  a “ flame  sieve  ” ; it 
permits  a free  passage  of  gas,  air,  and  light,  but  it  obstructs  the  passage 
of  the  flame.  Prior  to  the  invention  of  Davy’s  lamp,  the  risk  of  explo- 
sion in  “ fiery  mines  ” was  very  serious.  The  Davy  lamp  considerably 
lessened  the  danger.  Mr.  Buddie,  one  of  the  first  users  of  Davy’s  lamp, 
in  a Report  on  Accidents  in  Mines  (1835),  stated  inter  alia  : 

I first  tried  it  in  an  explosive  mixture  on  the  surface,  and  then  took  it  into  a 
mine  ; and,  to  my  astonishment  and  delight,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  my 
feelings  at  the  time  when  I first  suspended  the  lamp  in  the  mine  and  saw  it  red 
hot ; if  it  had  been  a monster  destroyed,  I could  not  have  felt  more  exultation 
than  I did. 

If  the  gauze  should  happen  to  be  heated  locally  above  the  ignition 
temperature  of  the  mixture  outside  ; or  if  the  lamp  is  exposed  in  a strong 

current  of  air,  say  a ventilating 
shaft,  or  a “ wave  ” of  air  some- 
times generated  in  the  operations 
of  blasting,  the  flame  may  be  driven 
through  the  meshes  of  the  gauze. 
Considerable  improvements  have 
been  made  on  the  original  Davy's 
lamp.  A,  Fig.  271.  The  modern 
forms  of  safety  lamp — e.g.  the 
Marsant's  lamp,  B,  Fig.  271 — allow 
the  lamp  to  be  used  under  condi- 
tions of  great  danger  with  a 
minimum  risk  of  igniting  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  of  firedamp  and 
ail'.  The  old  Davy’s  safety  lamp 
is  obsolete.  It  gives  a very  poor 
illumination  ovdng  to  the  obstruc- 
tion offered  by  the  wire  gauze,  and 
the  flame  may  be  forced  through  the 
gauze  when  the  current  of  air  exceeds  5 feet  per  second,  and  in  modern 
mines,  the  air  in  some  parts  of  the  rapid  ventilating  roads  may  attain  20 
to  30  feet  per  second. 

The  appearance  of  the  flame  of  the  safety  lamp  depends  upon  the  illumi- 
nant  and  on  the  amount  of  firedamp  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  niio®- 
The  first  noticeable  effect  of  firedamp  is  a slight  flickering  or  jumping 
of  the  flame ; as  the  amount  of  firedamp  increases,  the  flame  becomes  more 
and  more  elongated  and  smoky  until  it  stretches  upwards  to  the  gauze  of 
the  lamp  as  a long  thin  smoking  colunm.  The  flame  may  then  leave  the 
wick  and  bum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gauze  with  a faint  bluish  light 
called  by  the  miners  “ corpse-light  ” ; or  the  flame  may  be  extinguished. 

The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  flame  is  due  to  the  formation  of  an 
aureole,  or  flame-cap  of  burning  firedamp  which  surrounds  the  flame 
proper.  The  flame-cap  is  transparent  and  non-luminous  by  contrast  with 
the  bright  flame  of  the  lamp  itself.  To  make  it  visible,  the  flame,  burning 
from  a well-trimmed  wick,  is  “ pulled  down  ’’  as  low  as  possible  until  a clear 
blue  aureole  entirely  surrounds  a small  luminous  yellow  spot  of  light,  and 
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Fio.  271. — Safety  Lamps  (old  and  new). 
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tlie  flame  extends  right  across  the  wick.  This  may  be  called  the  standard 
flame.  E.  B.  Mlialley  and  W.  M.  Twccdic  (1910)  found  that  with 
“ white  rose  ” paraffin  oil,  the  first  indications  of  firedamp  occur  when 
about  one  per  cent,  of  the  gas  is  present.  A very  faint  cap,  without 
visible  tip  is  then  just  visible ; mth  two  per  cent,  of  firedamp,  the  tip  of 
the  cap  is  just  visible,  and  the  cap  has  increased  in  length  ; the  length 
increases  slowly  when  between  2 and  3 per  cent,  of  firedamp  is  present ; the 
increase  in  length  is  rapid  between  3 and  4 per  cent,  of  firedamp  ; and  still 
more  rapid  between  4 and  5 per  cent,  when  the  flame  “ spires  ” up  to  the 


f 

li. 
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Fig.  272. — Flame-caps — Whalley  and 
Tweedie. 


Fig.  273. — Effect  of  Methane  on 
Length  of  Flame-caps — Whalley 
and  Tweedie. 


top  of  the  gauze.  The  appearance  of  the  aureole  or  flame-cap  with  the.se 
different  amounts  of  firedamp  is  indicated  in  Fig.  272  ; and  a graph  of 
the  experimental  results  in  Fig.  273.  It  is  now  possible  to  form  a very  fair 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  marsh  gas  in  the  mine  air  from  the  elongation 
of  the  flame  by  using  illuminants,  etc.,  standardized  in  atmospheres  con- 
taining definite  proportion  of  marsh  gas.  The  method  is  daily  used  in 
coal  mines  for  detecting  dangerous  amounts  of  firedamp. 


§ 8.  The  Relation  between  the  Combustible  and  the  Supporter  of 

Combustion. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  in  our  previous  studies  to  call  the  burning 
substance  the  combustible,  and  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  burning 
substance  the  supporter  of  combustion.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
the  atmosphere  is  the  enveloping  medium,  and  the  terms  “ combustible  ” 
and  “ incombustible,”  without  further  amplification,  refer  to  the  burning 
or  non-burning  of  substances  in  air.  Conventionally  too,  other  gases  are 
said  to  be  supporters  or  non-supporters  of  combustion  if  they  behave 
towards  ordinary  combustibles  like  air.  These  terms,  however,  are  purely 
eonventional  because,  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  it  is  a matter  of 
indifference  whether  coal  gas  burns  in  air,  or  air  in  coal  gas.  If  the 
atmosphere  be  coal  gas,  the  flame  must  be  fed  mth  atmosjiheric  air.  In 
this  case,  the  meaning  of  the  conventional  terms  is  reversed,  for  air  is  then 
the  combustible,  and  coal  gas  the  supporter  of  combustion.  Thcie  are 
several  ways  of  sho\ving  this  reversed  or  reciprocal  combustion,  as  it  is 
called. 

An  ordinary  lamp  cylinder — A,  Fig.  274 — may  be  closed  at  one  end 
•with  a oork  perforated  to  fit  over  a Bunsen’s  burner,^  B,  and  also  with  a 

^ Or  with  a gloss  tube  connected  with  o Bunsen’s  burner. 
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hole  in  whicli  a glass  tube  C — about  10  era.  long  and  1 cm.  diameter  is  fitted. 
The  top  of  the  cylinder  is  covered  mth  a sheet  of  asbestos  D — 6 or  7 cm. 

square,  and  perforated  with  a round 
hole  about  2 cm.  diameter.  The  air 
holes  of  the  Bunsen’s  burner  are 
closed ; the  gas  is  turned  on  and  the 
opening  in  the  asbestos  is  closed  by 
laydng  a piece  of  cardboard  loosely 
on  the  hole.  In  a few  minutes,  the 
apparatus  -ttall  be  filled  mth  coal  gas. 
Light  the  gas  a.s  it  issues  from  G, 
and  simultaneously  remove  the  card- 
board which  was  closing  the  hole  in 
the  asbestos.  The  flame  vill  pass  up 
the  tube  dravdng  the  air  after  it.  The 
upward  cuirent  of  gas  causes  an  upward 
current  of  air  in  the  tube  C which 
burns  with  a feebly  luminous  flame  in 
the  atmosphere  of  coal  gas.  The  excess 
of  coal  gas  issuing  from  the  opening 
in  the  asbestos  may  be  ignited,  and 
the  two  flames  show  air  burning  in  coal 
gas,  and  coal  gas  burning  in  air.  By 
modifying  the  arrangement.  Fig.  274, 
it  is  easy  to  show  hydrogen  and  marsh 
gas  supporters  of  combustion,  and 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  nitrous  oxide  as  combustibles. 


Fig.  274. — Reciprocal  Combustion. 


§ g.  The  Structure  of  Flame, 

The  development  of  flame  during  combustion  is  quite  an  accidental 
feature.  Iron  burning  in  oxygen  gives  no  x)erceptible  flame.  The  inten.se 
light  is  due  to  the  incandescent  solid.  Similar  remarks  apply  generally 
to  the  combustion  of  solids  which  are  not  volatilized  at  the  temperature 
developed  during  combustion.  For  this  reason,  also,  copper,  carbon, 
etc.,  do  not  usually  show  any  appreciable  flame.  On  the  other  hand, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  bitumen,  fat,  wax,  etc.,  burn  with  a flame  because 
these  solids  are  volatilized  at  the  temperature  of  combustion. 

The  flame  of  most  of  the  combustible  gases  has  quite  a characteristic 
appearance— sulphur  burns  in  air  with  a lavender  blue  flame ; burning 
hydrogen  is  scarcely  visible  in  bright  daylight,  provided  the  ps  and.  air  are 
free  from  dust ; carbon  monoxide  has  a rich  blue  flame,  silicon  hydride  a 
pale  green  flame,  the  cyanogen  flame  has  a delicate  pink  tinge,  acetylene 
burns  w'ith  a highly  luminous  yellowish  flame,  w’hile  marsh  gas  burns 

wdth  a feebly  luminous  yellowish  flame.  x i +i 

It  ivill  be  obvious  that  when  a stream  of  gas  issues  from  a tube,  the  gas 
can  only  burn  at  its  surface  of  contact  wdth  the  air.  The  shape  of  the 
flame,  issuing  from,  say,  a circular  jet,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  gas 
issues  from  the  jet,  a ring  of  gas,  so  to  speak,  next  to  the  tube  burns  first, 
before  any  more  gas  can  come  in  contact  wdth  the  air  and  burn,  it  must 

' If  carbon  burns  to  carbon  monoxide,  and  then  to  dioxide,  flamo  may  be 
produced  by  the  burning  carbon  monoxide. 
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rise  past  the  first  ring  of  flame,  and  each  successive  layer  of  gas  has  to  pass 
higher  and  higher  before  it  can  find  the  supply  of  air  necessary  for  com- 
bustion. The  flame  thus  assumes  the  form  of  a cone.  Of  course  there 
are  no  real  “ rings  of  gas,”  but  this  mode  of  expression  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  phenomenon.  The  u])ward  direction  of  the  flame,  even  if  the 
gas  be  directed  horizontally  or  dowiwards,  is  due  to  the  increased  buoyancy 
of  the  hot  air  in  immediate  contact  with  the  flame  producing  a strong 
upward  current  of  air.  The  particular  shape  of  the  flame  is  also  conditioned 
by  the  pressure  behind  the  gas  issuing  from  the  tube,  and  on  the  character 
of  the  jet — e.g.  the  so-called  “ bats-wings,”  and  “ fish-tail  ” burners. 

The  interior  of  the  flame  which  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  air  is  unburnt  gas.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  devised  to 
show  this.  For  instance  : 

(1)  Cross  sections  of  the  flame  can  be  sliown  by  depressing  thin  sheets  of 
asbestos  paper  (say.  15  cm.  square)  for  a few  moments  on  the  flame  of,  say,  a 
Bunsen’s  burner  protected  from  draughts. 

The  hotter  portions  of  the  flame  where  the 
gases  are  burning  char  the  paper  ' producing 
a dark  ring  when  the  paper  is  held  horizontally. 

Fig.  276,  B ; and  a more  or  less  elongated 
cone  if  the  paper  be  held  vertically  in  the 
flame  A,  Fig.  275.  The  particular  “ flame 
figure  ” produced  depends  on  the  part  of  the 
flame  in  which  the  paper  is  held. 

(2)  A narrow  glass  tube — say  20-30  cm. 
long-held  in  the  centre  of  the  flame  will  draw 
off  a portion  of  the  unburnt  gas  from  the 
interior,  and  the  unburnt  gas  can  be  lighted  at  the  end  of  the  tube — Fig.  276. 

(3)  A pin  pushed  at  right  angles  through  the  stem  of  a match  about  3 cm. 
from  the  tip,  enables 
the  tip  of  the  match 
to  be  supported  about 
3 cm.  above  the  jet 
of,  say,  a Bunsen’s 
burner.  The  gas  can 
bo  lighted.  The  match 
will  remain  in  the 
centre  of  the  flame 
without  inflaming.  The 
experiment  can  be 
modified  by  thrusting 
the  match  into  the 
centre  of  the  flame 
as  illustrated  in  Fig. 

277. 

(4)  The  preceding 
experiment  can  bo 
modified  by  connecting 
a 5-7  cm.  funnel  with 
the  gas  supply  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  278. 

The  broad  mouth  of 
the  funnel  is  covered  Fig.  276.  Fig.  277. 

with  a piece  of  fine  Flame  Experiments, 

copper  or  brass  wire 

gauze.  A small  conical  heap  of  gunpowder  ( 1 1 cm.  base)  is  placed  on  the  middle  of 


' Grease  or  oil  is  used  in  making  the  asbestos  paper.  Well  glazed  white 
writing  paper  can  also  bo  used.  The  upper  side  of  the  paper  can  also  be  dusted 
with  red  mercuric  iodide.  This  turns  yellow  where  the  flame  is  hottest.  Copper 
foil  also  furnishes  an  interesting  modification  of  the  experiment. 
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the  pauzo.'  The  gas  is  turned  on,  and  a lighted  taper  slowly  depressed  from  above 
downwards  to  the  funnel  until  tlie  gas  is  ignited.  The  gunpowder  remains  on 

tlio  gauze  unconsumed.  Onlinary  matches  can 
be  thrust  through  the  flame  and  laid  on  the 
heap  of  gunpowder  without  being  ignited. 

Single  mantled  flames. — The  nature 
of  the  chemieal  actions  which  occur  in  the 
flame  during  the  burning  of  gases  like 
hydrogen  in  air  and  in  chlorine  are  prob- 
ably much  simpler  than  is  the  case  with 
gases  like  methane,  ethylene,  and  acetylene, 
for  the  latter  form  complex  decomposition 
products.  This  is  evidenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  structure  of  the  flame.  In 
the  former  case,  the  flame  is  a cone  with  a 
uniform  sheath  of  the  burning  gas  as  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  279.  The  interior  cone 
contains  unburnt  gas. 

Double  mantled  flames. — The  flame 
of  cyanogen  has  an  iimer  rose-coloured 
mantle  with  an  outer  bluish  sheath.  The 
carbon  is  oxidized  to  carbon  monoxide  in 
the  inner  mantle,  and  to  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  outer  mantle.  The  nitrogen  remains 
practically  unoxidized.  The  flame  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  air  consists  of  the  usual  inner  cone  surrounded  by 
a lilac  coloured  mantle  which  in  turn  is  surrounded  by  a mantle  of  deejjer 
blue.  The  hydrogen  sulphide  is  probably  decomposed  in  the  inner  part 


Fio.  278. — Hollowness  of  Flame. 


Non  -luminous 
Mantle. 


Luminous 

Mantle 


Inner  Zone 


Blue  Zone 


Fio.  279.— Hydrogen  Flame.  Fio.  280.— Candle  Flame. 

of  the  flame  and  immediately  burns  in  the  mantles  to  sulphur  dioxide 
and  water.  The  ammonia  flame  in  oxygen  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
cyanogen  flame — the  inner  mantle  is  ochre-yellow,  and  the  outer -mantle 

' Gunpowder  mu.st  not  be  placed  on  the  hot  wire  gauze,  and  it  must  be  kept 
in  a compact  heap  so  that  no  particles  are  scattered  about. 
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is  pale  yellow  tinged  with  green.  CJarbon  disulphide  resembles  hydi’ogcn 
sulphide,  but  the  carbon  burns  to  carbon  dioxide.  With  carbon  disulphide 
and  hydrogen  sulphide  both  constituents  are  combustible ; with  ammonia 
and  cyanogen  only  one  constituent  is  combustible  although  a trace  of  the 
nitrogen  may  be  oxidized. 

Burning  hydrocarbon  gases,  burning  candles,  and  burning  oils  also 
furnish  double  sheathed  flames — Figs.  280,  281.  The  inner  mantle  is  bright 
yellow,  more  or  leas  opaque  and  luminous  ; the  outer  mantle  is  but  faintly 
luminous.  In  addition,  there  is  a bluish  non-luminous  zone  of  incomplete 
combustion  at  the  base  of  the  flame.  AVith  the  flame  of  oil  lamps  and 
candles,  the  hydrocarbons  are  drawn  up  the  wick  by  capillary  action  and 
vaporized  near  the  top  of  the  wick  ; in  the  case  of  a candle,  the  v^ax  is 


Fig.  281.  Fig.  282. 

Flames  of  Coal  Gas. 

melted  by  the  heat  of  the  flame.  The  wick  is  so  plaited  that  it  curls  over 
and  expo.ses  the  tip  to  the  air.  The  tip  of  the  wick  is  thus  gradually 
burnt,  and  “ snuffing  ” is  not  needed.^ 

When  the  flame  of  gas  is  gradually  lowered,  the  inner  luminous  sheath 
gradually  decreases  in  .size,  and  finally  disappears,  at  the  same  time,  the 
blue  region  of  incomplete  combustion  at  the  base  becomes  continuous 
right  across  the  flame.  Fig.  282.  It  is  probable  that  the  blue  portion 
represents  unburnt  gas.  Between  the  flame  and  the  burner  there  is  a 
space  containing  unburnt  gas.  The  small  central  cone  also  contains  un- 
burnt  gas. 

Smithells’  flame  separator, — A.  Smithells  has  designed  an  apparatus 
(1891)  which  illustrates  in  an  interesting  manner  the  presence  of  the 
two  mantles  in  an  ordinaiy  coal  gas  flame.  Tlie  apparatus  consists 

* If  the  wick  does  not  curl,  it  is  liable  to  project  into  the  inner  cone  of  the 
flame  os  the  wax  Is  consumed,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  proper  combustion  of 
the  candle. 
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of  two  co-axial  tubes  A and  B,  Fig.  283.  The  outer  wider  tube  is 
shorter  than  the  inner  tube  and  fitted  with  a rubber  union  G,  and  a brass 
clip  to  permit  the  outer  tube  to  be  slid  up  and  doum.  The  upper  ends 
of  the  co-axial  tubes  are  fitted  one  inth  a mica  D and  the  other  ''^th  an 
aluminium  E cylinder.  The  narrower  tube  is  clamped  over  an  unhghted 
Bunsen’s  burner  and  a loose  packing  of  cotton  wool  F placed  between 
the  burner  and  the  glass  tube.  Adjust  the  tops  of  the  co-axial  tubes  at 

the  same  level.  Close  the  air  holes  of  the 
Bunsen’s  burner ; turn  on  the  gas,  light  the 
gas  at  the  top  of  the  outer  tube.  The  gas 
burns  ivith  the  usual  luminous  coal  gas  flame. 
Gradually  open  the  air  holes  of  the  burner 
until  the  flame  appears  non-luminous.  Slide 
the  outer  tube  upwards,  and  the  two-coned 
structure  of  the  flame  will  be  obvious,  for  the 
outer  eone  ascends  with  the  wide  tube,  while 
the  inner  cone,  after  the  tube  has  been  pushed 
upwards  about  10  cm.,  remains  burning  at  the 
top  of  the  inner  tube. 


§ 10.  The  Nature  of  the  Chemical  Reactions 
in  Flames. 

The  chemical  reactions  which  occur  in  the 
flames  of  burning  hydrocarbons  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  elucidated,  although  a little  is 
knoini.  Tapping  the  gases  from  different  parts 
of  the  flame  by  means  of  platinum  or  porcelain 
tubes  connected  with  an  aspirator,  is  not  very 
.satisfactory,  because  of  the  changed  conditions 
arising  when  the  reactions  take  place  in 
contirct  with  solids.  Hence,  the  proof  that  the  flame  of  burning  hydrogen 

sulphide  contains  free  sulphur  ; and  that  the  tIbeTa 

hydrocarbons  contains  free  carbon,  because  a cold  dish  held  m the  flan  e 
receives  a deposit  of  the  respective  solids,  is  quite  unsatisfacto^'.  It  ^ 
conceivable  that  the  hydrogen  sulphide  flame  contains 
the  hydrocarbon  flame  free  carbon  when  cold  porcelain  is  held  in  these 
flames,  but  not  when  tills  disturbing  agent  is  absent ; irc  therefore  prefer 
demonstrations  with  methods  which  do  not  interfere  the  flame^^^^^^^^^^^ 
I The  inner  cone.-If  the  flame  of  coal  gas,  or  of  a candle  be  placed 
between  a strong  light  and  a screen,  the  luminous  portion  of  Aame 
throws  a dark  shadow  on  the  screen,  and  if  the  flame  be  made  to  s^mok 
the  shadow  of  the  luminous  portion  extends  into  the  sha^^^^^^^^ 
smoke.  This  test  for  solid  matter  in  flames  is  ealled  Soret  s 
and  is  generally  taken  to  prove  that  free  carbon  is  P^^^t  m ^h® 
portion  of  the  flame  of  a hydrocarbon  ps  because  ^be  Aanm  in 
luminous  portion  gives  no  shadow,  nor  do  the  flames  ^ natter.’ 

phosphorus,  and  other  gases  which  are  knoira  o con  radiated 

The  temperature  of  the  inner  cone  of  unburnt  gas  i®  ^ ^ jjen 

from  the  surrounding  mantles  of  burning  gas.  It  ^no  ^ 
certain  hydrocarbon  gases  are  heated  in  the  absence  of  air,  free  carbon 


Fig.  283.— Smithells’ 
Exjieriment. 
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and  dense  hydrocarbons  are  formed.^  Acetylene,  for  instance,  is  formed. 
This  can  be  sho'vvn  by  burning  air  in  coal  gas  (Fig.  284),  so  that  the  ordinary 
flame  is  turned  inside  out,  so  to 
speak,  when  the  acetylene,  now 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  flame, 
is  readily  drawn  off  into  the  atmo- 
sphere of  coal  gas,  and  afterwards 
precipitated  by  passing  the  gases 
through  a solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  (p.  697),  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  284. 

If  the  flame  be  chilled,  there 
is  a considerable  diminution  in  the 
luminosity,  so  much  so  that  the 
flame  becomes  practically  non- 
luminous.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  holding  a piece  of  sheet  nickel 
or  iron  against  a small  flame  of 
coal  gas  burning  from  a fish-tail  burner  (Fig.  285).  If  the  opposite 
side  of  the  sheet  of  nickel  be  heated  by  means  of  a blow'pipe  or 
large  burner,  the  luminosity  of  the  flame  \vill  be  restored.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  gas  or  air  be  heated,  a non-luminous  flame  becomes 
distinctly  luminous.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  fixing  a 15  to  20  cm. 
tube  made  of  platinum  foil  over  the  end  of  an  ordinary  Bunsen’s  burner 
so  as  to  extend  the  main  tube  (Fig.  286).  When  the  platinum  tube  - is 


Fig.  284. — Acetylene  in  Coal  Gas  Flame. 


Fio.  286.  Fig.  286. 

Luminosity  of  Flames. 

heated  by  the  flame  of  another  burner,  the  non-luminous  Bunsen’s  flame 
becomes  distinctly  luminous.  Similarly,  diluting  the  coal  gas  with  an 

‘ According  to  V.  B.  Lowes  (1896)  at  temperatures  between  800°  and  1000° 
part  of  the  ethylene  decomposes  into  acetylene  and  methane  : 3CoHi  = 2C2H2  -|- 
2CH4  along  with  other  more  complex  hydrocarbons — naphthalene  and  benzene. 
Above  1200°,  methane,  ethylene,  acetylene,  are  decomposed  into  carbon  and 
hydrogen. 

The  platinum  tube  should  be  heated  before  the  test  is  made  to  burn  off 
the  dust,  volatilize  the  sodium  chloride,  etc. 
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inert  gas  like  carbon  dioxide  leads  to  a loss  in  illuminating  power.  Tlius, 
one  of  the  air  holes  at  the  base  of  a Bunsen’s  burner  may  be  closed  by 
a cork,  and  the  other  fitted  with  a glass  tube  connected  mth  a Kipp’s 
apparaWs,  K,  generating  carbon  dioxide,  and  a drjdng  tube  G (Fig.  287). 
By  gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  luminosity 
of  the  flame  can  be  reduced  until  it  finally  becomes  blue.  If  the  diluting 
gas  be  heated,  by  heating  the  tube,  B,  the  luminosity  of  the  flame  is  restored. 
This  all  seems  as  if  the  high  temperature  flame  favours  the  decomposition 
of  the  hydrocarbons  in  the  inner  cone  into  free  carbon,  etc.,  and  that  the 
free  carbon  adds  to  the  luminosity  of  the  flamc.^  Hence  it  is  assumed 
that  in  the  innermost  cone  the  unbumt  hydrocarbons  are  partly  decomposed, 
at  the  high  temperature  of  the  inner  mantle,  into  free  carbon,  acetylene,  and 

other  hydrocarbons.  , . r • xi,- 

2.  The  inner  mantle,— The  result  of  the  analysis  of  gases  m this 
zone  shows  that  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water 


are  present.^  The  little  oxygen  which  can  penetrate  to  the  ^cinity  of 
the  innermost  cone  oxidizes  the  hydrocarbons  in  such  a way  that  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrogen  gases  stUl  remain  unburnt.  The  idea  can  be 
gathered  from  the  equations  : 

C^H,  + O2  = 2CO  + 2H., ; and  C^Ha  + 0^  = 2C0  + H, 

No  free  oxygen  has  been  detected  in  this  part  of  the  flame.  That  which 
does  penetrate  into  this  region  is  used  in  oxidizing  the  two 
The  oxygen  distributes  itself  so  that  the  gases  carbon  monoxide,  water, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide  are  in  equilibrium  (see  p.  7 Id) : 

CO  + H,,0  ^ H2  + CO2 

men  this  deduction  was  tested  experimentally  by  F. 

were  drawm  from  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  mantles  of  the 

is 

nitrogen. 
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flames  of  coal  gas  burning  in  a Smitholls’  flame  separator  fitted  ■with  a 
side  tubulure  connected  with  a double-walled  water-cooled  platinum 
tube,  A (Fig.  288).  Hence,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  process  in  the  inner  mantle,  the  net  result  of  the  reactions  leads 
to  the  conclusion : In  the  inner  mantle,  the  hydrocarbons  are  oxidized  to 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  gases,  and  these  gases  are  in  equilibrium 
with  the  carbon  dioxide  and  uxiter,  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  relative 
amount  of  each  gas  present  is  determined  by  the  temperature. 

It  was  once  taught  by  M.  Faraday  (1853)  and  others  that  when  a gas  like 
ethylene — C^H^ — is  burnt,  the  hydrogen  burns  first  and  the  carbon  after- 
wards. As  H.  B.  Dixon  has  expressed  the  idea  : “ There  is  a race  for  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  between  the  two  constituents  of  ethylene,  and  the  hydrogen 
being  the  fleeter  of  the  two,  gets  to  the  oxygen  first  and  is  burnt  to  water.” 
H.  B.  Dixon  (1893),  W.  A.  Bone  and  J.  C.  Cain  (1897),  and  C.  M.  Kersten 
(1861)  have  verified  the  old  observation  of  J.  Dalton  U810)  ■ that  when  a 
mixture  of  acetjdene  or  ethylene  is  detonated  ^vith  insufficient  oxygen  to 
burn  all  the  hydrogen  and  carbon,  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  are 
formed,  roughly  according  to  the  equation  : CjH^  -1-02  = 2C0  -f-  2H2 ; 
and  C2H2  -b  O2  = 2C0  H,.  This  certainly  makes  it  appear  that  the 

carbon  burns  to  carbon  monoxide  before  the  hydrogen.  Hence  the  idea  of  a 
selective  or  preferential  combustion.  It  seems  as  if  nearly  all  the  carbon 
is  first  oxidized  to  carbon  monoxide,  and  the  excess  of  oxygen,  if  any, 
divides  itself  between  the  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  as  indicated  above. 

It  is  not  yet  quite  clear  what  really  does  take  place  at  the  temperature 
of  the  hydrocarbon  flame.  There  are  many  reasons  for  assuming  that  at 
rather  lower  temperatures,  the  oxidation  takes  place  in  a series  of  “ steps  ” 
without  any  liberation  of  free  carbon  or  free  hydrogen  at  any  stage  of  the 
process.  W.  A.  Bone  heated  a mixture  of  different  hydrocarbons  with 
oxj^gen  at  a temperature  such  that  neither  carbon  monoxide  nor  hydrogen 
were  oxidized  with  appreciable  velocity,  nor  the  steam  reduced  by  carbon. 
The  experiment  was  arranged  so  that  the  gases  were  circulated  alternately 
through  a hot  zone  and  through  a washing  apparatus  for  removing  con- 
densible or  soluble  intermediate  products  of  oxidation.  The  results  showed 
that  the  oxidation  is  a complex  process.  One  example  will  suffice. 
According  to  Bone,  the  oxidation  of  ethylene  probably  takes  place  in  the 
series  of  stages  represented  by  the  following  equations  : 

Vinyl  alcohol.  Formaldehyde.  Formic  acid. 

2C2H4  + O2  2C2H3OH  4H.CH0 

2H.GH0  -b  0,  ->  2H.COOH  ->  200  + 2H.,0 
2H.C00H  -b  O2  2C0„  -b  2H:,0 
200  -b  O2  ->  200' 

because  all  but  the  ■vinyl  alcohol  have  been  detected  among  the  products 
of  the  oxidation.  The  initial  and  end  stages  of  the  reaction  are  represented : 
■+■  = 2OO2  -b  2H2O.  As  indicated  when  discussing  slow  oxida- 

tion, it  is  highly  probable  that  during  the  oxidation  of  hydrocarbons,  and 
related  materials  in  slow  “ natural”  decay,  p.  737,  a very  complex  series  of 
“ humic  ” compounds  arc  formed  before  the  final  products — carbon  dioxide 
and  water — appear ; the  exjxiriments  of  Bone  .on  oxidations  at  rather 
higher  temperatures,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  reactions  are  somewhat 
simpler  ; and  at  the  still  higher  temperature  of  the  flame,  the  reactions  are, 
in  all  probability,  simpler  still. 

3 o 
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3.  The  outer  mantle.— If  everything  be  properly  adjusted  there  is 
ample  oxygen  in  contact  with  the  outer  mantle  to  oxidize  all  the  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrogen  formed  in  the  inner  mantle  : 2C0  + O2  = 2CO2  ; 
and  2H..  + 0.^  = 2H..0.  This  part  of  the  flame  is  chilled  by  the  surrounding 
air.  If  the  gas  issues  from  a jet  at  an  excessive  pressure,  the  air  may 
not  have  time  to  oxidize  all  the  carbon  (smoke),  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide, 
and  hydrocarbons.  The  gases,  in  consequence,  are  cooled  before  oxidation 
in  the  outer  mantle  is  completed.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  ensure  complete 
oxidation  because  the  cold  air  in  contact  with  the  flame  lowers  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gases  so  quickly  that  a little  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide 
sometimes  escape  oxidation,  and  hence,  traces  of  these  gases  are  often 
found  among  the  products  of  combustion.  With  a properly  adjusted 
flame,  in  the  obiter  iruintle,  the  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  formed  in  the 
inner  mantle  are  completely  oxidized  respectively  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 


A general  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  lumino.sity  of  flames  is  not 
known.  Pure  hydrogen  burning  in  dust-free  air  is  almost  invisible  even 
in  a dark  room.  "^The  hydrogen  flame  becomes  luminous  if  the  gas  be  passed 
through  a tube  containing  a plug  of  cotton  wool  saturated  with  benzene. 
The  experiment  is  usually  made  by  connecting  a U-tube  with  the  tube 
delivering  the  hydrogen.'  In  Fig.  289  the  hydrogen  is  delivered  by  a 
Kipp’s  apparatus,  and  the  gas  is  dried  in  a tower  of  calcium  chloride,  C. 


One  leg.  A,  of  the  U-tube  has  the  plug  of  cotton  wool.  Both  legs  of  the 
U-tube  are  fitted  with  jets— preferably  fish-tail  tips.  I\’hen  all  the  air 
is  expelled  from  both  legs  of  the  U-tube,  light  the  gas  at  both  jets.  ihe 
characteristic  hydrogen  flame  appears  on  one  leg,  and  the  luminous  car- 
buretted  flame  ” on  the  other  leg.  A non-luminous  Bunsen  s flame  can 
be  made  luminous  by  passing  particles  of  carbon  through  the  flame,  say, 
by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  charcoal  together  near  the  air  holes  of  the  unsen  s 
burner ; or  by  causing  the  air  which  passes  through  the  air  holes  to  pass 
over  finely  divided  carbon— say  lampblack  from  turpentine;  or  the 
hydrocarbon  gases  from  a burning  candle  (Fig.  290)  can  be  tapped  an 
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led  into  one  of  the  air  holes  of  the  Bunsen’s  burner  adjusted  to  burn  with 
a non-luminous  flame.  When  the  hydrocarbons  are  passing  through  the 
flame,  the  flame  is  luminous.  If  alcohol  is  boiled  in  a flask  and  the  vapour 
ignited  at  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  a pale  blue  flame  is  obtained.  If  a jet 
of  chlorine  gas  be  passed  through  the  flame,  into  the  flask,  the  chlorine 
gas  is  ignited,  and  it  burns  with  a luminous  flame  (Fig.  291).  The  particles 
of  carbon  which  separate  rise  into  the  alcohol  flame  and  make  it  luminous. 

Incandescent  mantles. — In  Welsbach’s  burner,  the  flame  is  non- 
luminous  like  an  ordinary  Bunsen’s  burner.  The  Welsbach’s  mantle 
is  hung  so  that  it  is  heated  by  the  burning 
gas.  The  mantle  becomes  incandescent.  The 
mantle  is  made  by  saturating  woven  cotton 
fabrics  with  a mixture  of,  say,  99  per  cent, 
thoria  and  I per  cent,  ceria.  The  mixed 
nitrates  are  dissolved  in  water.  The  cotton 
fabric  retains  some  of  the  salts  in  its  pores. 

The  cotton  is  then  allowed  to  dry  and  burnt 
off  in  a stove ; at  the  same  time,  the  nitrates 
are  transformed  into  oxides.  The  mantle  is 
hardened  and  shaped  in  the  blo^vpipe  flame, 
and  the  result  is  a kind  of  fragile  pottery 
which  retains  the  form  and  shape  of  the 
original  fabric.  It  would  be  too  fragile  for 
transit.  It  is  therefore  dipped  in  collodion 
and  dried.  The  collodion  is  burnt  off  the  first 
time  the  mantle  is  placed  in  position,  and  it 
is  no  longer  to  be  carried  about.  The  incan- 
descent or  light-emitting  power  of  the  mantle  is  somewhat  sensitive  to 
variations  in  the  composition  of  the  mixture  of  earths.  With  the  above- 
named  mixture,  the  light  has  ten  times  the  illuminating  power  of  a flat 
flame  burner  using  the  same  amount  of  gas.  • 

If  the  proportion  of  thoria  to  ceria  in  the  asli  of  the  mantle  differs  very  much 
from  99  to  98  per  cent,  of  thoria  and  1 to  2 per  cent,  of  ceria,  the  luminosity  of 
the  mantle  is  reduced.  If  a greater  proportion  of  ceria  be  present,  the  diminished 
luminosity  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mantle  cannot  all  be  raised  by 
the  flame  to  full  incandescence.  Thoria  alone  gives  very  little  light.  If  a minute 
quantity  of  ceria  be  distributed  over  the  poor  heat  conducting  thoria,  the  moss  of 
ceria  is^  so  small  that  it  can  be  readily  heated  to  the  high  temperature  needed  for 
producing  an  intense  incandescence.  The  luminosity  of  the  mantle  increases  with 
about  the  fifth  power  of  the  temperature. 

Davy’s  solid  particle  theory. — As  a result  of  his  classical  investiga- 
tions on  flame,  Humphry  Davy  (1815)  was  led  to  suggest  that  “the 
superior  light  from  a stream  of  coal  gas  might  be  owing  to  a decomposition 
of  a part  of  the  gas  towards  the  interior  of  the  flame  where  the  air  is  in 
smallest  quantity,  and  the  deposition  of  solid  carbon,  whieh  first  by  its 
ignition  and  afterwards  by  its  combustion,  increased  in  a high  degree  the 
intensity  of  the  light.”  And  finally,  Davy  concluded  that  “ whenever  a 
flame  is  remarkably  l)rilliant  or  dense  (opaque)  it  may  always  be  coneluded 
that  some  solid  matter  is  produced  in  it ; on  the  contrary,  when  a flame 
is  extremely  feeble  and  transparent,  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  solid 
matter  is  formed.”  We  have  seen  how  carbon  can  be  produced  in  a hydro- 
carbon flame.  Davy’s  generalization  is  not  always  satisfactory  because 
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burning  phosphorus  ; hydrogen  phosphide  ; carbon  disulphide  in  oxygen 
or  in  nitric  oxide  ; hydrogen  arsenide  ; etc.,  give  lunainous  flames  although 
the  temperature  of  the  flame  is  too  high  to  allow  the  presence  of  solid  pro- 
ducts of  combustion.  Tliis  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  these  flames 
give  no  shadows  by  Soret’s  optical  test.  Consequently,  however  true 
the  solid  particle  theory  may  be  for  some  hydrocarbon  flames,  it  does  not 
deseribe  all  the  story. 

Frankland’s  dense  hydrocarbon  theory. — H.  Davy  showed  that 
the  luminosity  of  flames  is  increased  by  pressure  and  diminished  by  rare- 
faction. E.  Frankland  (1867)  found  a direct  relation  between  the  luminosity 
of  flames  and  the  pressure.  Using  the  flame  of  hydrogen  burning  under  a 
pressure  of  12  atmospheres,  a reduction  of  the  pressure  to  3 atmospheres, 
diminished  the  luminosity  99  per  eent.  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  292.  Arguing 
from  the  faet  that  luminous  flames  are  known  which  contain  no  solids ; 
that  dense  gases  and  vapours  give  flames  more  luminous  than  gases  of 
low  density  ; and  that  feebly  luminous  flames  become  luminous  when  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  is  compressed,  Irankland  inferred  that  the 

luminosity  of  ordinary  flames  such  as 
coal  gas  is  due  to  the  glow  of  dense 
hydrocarbons  rather  than  to  the  presence 
of  solid  partieles,  Lewes  considers  that 
the  “ dense  hydrocarbon  ” in  the  flame 
of  eoal  gas  and  related  gases  is  aeetylene, 
henee,  the  so-called  acetylene  theory  of 
luminosity.  In  the  particular  case  of 
hydrocarbon  flames,  as  interpreted  in  the 
preceding  section,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  hypothesis  is  a complete  ex- 
planation. When  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  altered,  the  dense  hydro- 
carbons themselves  give  opaque  flames 
containing  solid  matter.  The  phenomenon  is  complicated  by  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  products  of  combustion,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrocarbons  in  the  “ innermost 
parts  of  the  flame  ” is  facilitated  by  increasing  the  pressure. 

However,  it  is  highly  probable  that  dense  vapours,  as  well  as  incan- 
descent solids,  do  produce  luminosity.  Two  distinct  effects  can  be  observed 
in  burning  hydrogen  phosphide : a greenish  glow  due  to  the  oxidation 
of  the  phosphorus  which  shows  best  when  the  phosphide  is  largely  diluted 
with  carbon  dioxide ; and  a yellowish  white  light  best  seen  when  phos- 
phorus burns  in  air  or  oxygen.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  glowing  of 
phosphorus  pentoxide  which,  although  in  the  state  of  vapour,  can  be  made 
to  emit  a yellowish  white  glow  when  the  temperature  has  attained  a certain 
point.  Similar  results  can  be  obtained  with  silicon  hydride,  but  in  this 
case  the  glow  is  due  to  solid  silica. 

Influence  of  temperature  on  luminosity.^ — Just  as  a variation  of 
pressure  modifies  the  luminosity  of  burning  gases,  so  does  a variation  of 
temperature,  as  indicated  on  pp.  761-2.  The  temperature  attained  by  the 
combustion  of  gases  in  oxygen  is  gi’cater  than  in  air,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  diluting  nitrogen.  In  consequence,  combustibles  burn  far  more  hr''* 
liantly  in  oxygen  than  in  air.  The  flame  of  carbon  disulphide  in  air  is 
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nothing  like  so  brilliant  as  in  oxygen  ; the  flame  of  hydrogen  phosphide 
in  air  is  brUhant,  but  in  oxygen  the  flame  is  of  dazzling  brilliance.  Phos- 
phorus burns  in  chlorine  with  a far  more  luminous  flame  when  the  chlorine 
is  hot  than  when  cold.  Carbon  monoxide  in  oxygen  burns  with  a flame 
appreciably  luminous.  Similarly  wth  flames  known  to  contain  solid 
matter.  Magnesium  and  silicon  hydride  burn  far  more  brightly  in  oxygen 
than  in  air.  The  effect  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  gases  in  a 
non-luminous  Bunsen’s  burner  has  been  previously  discussed. 

To  summarize  : A general  explanation  of  luminosity  to  cover  all  cases 
is  wanting.  To  say  that  “ luminosity  is  caused  by  the  intense  vibratory 
motions  of  the  molecules  induced  by  the  act  of  chemical  union  ” is  not 
very  satisfactory,  because  it  tells  us  little  more  than  that  “ flames  are 
luminous  because  they  emit  a bright  light,”  until  it  is  shown  why  the 
intense  vibratory  motions  of  the  molecules  ” of  many  non-luminous 
flames  do  not  give  light.  In  special  cases,  the  luminosity  of  flames  can 
be  traced  to  the  “ glowing  ” produced  either  by  the  products  of  com- 
bustion {e.g.  hydi’ogen  phosphides,  silicon  hydride)  or  intermediate  products 
of  combustion  {e.g,  hydrocarbon  flames).  The  glowing  may  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  glowing  vapours  {e.g.  hydrogen  phosphide)  or  to  glowing  solid 
matter  {e.g.  silicon  hydride).  The  luminosity  of  flames  is  in  general 
increased  by  raising  the  temperature  or  increasing  the  pressure. 


§ 12.  The  Bunsen’s  Burner. 


B 


I.  Structure  of  the  burner. — The  gas  burner  devised  by  Robert  Bunsen, 
about  1855,  will  be  very  familiar  to  chermstry  students.  Its  construction  is 
easily  understood.  Unscrew  the  burner  tube  from  the  base.  Tire  burner 
consists  of  thi-ee  parts.  (1)  The  base  A,  Fig.  293, 
supplied  -with  gas  by  means  of  a rubber  tube  con- 
nected with  the  main.  The  gas  escapes  from  a 
small  opening  in  the  base,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  a screw  ” pin  hole  ” nipple.  By  lighting 
the  gas  issuing  from  the  base,  a long  thin  pencil  of 
flame  is  obtained.  (2)  The  burner  tube,  B,  has 
a couple  of  openings  near  the  base,  and  these 
can  be  closed,  partially  closed,  or  opened  by 
turning  the  air  regulator.  (3)  The  air  regulator,  C,  is  a short  cylindrical 
tebe  fitted  with  holes  to  correspond  with  the  holes  in  the  burner  tube. 
There  are  numerous  modifications;  that  just  described  may  be  taken  as 
typical.  Some  are  provided  with  an  attachment  for  forcing  in  air  under 
pressure,  forming  the  so-called  blast  burners.  Replace  the  air  regulator 
and  burner  tube. 


i 


Fig.  293. — Parts  of 
Bunsen’s  Burner. 


2.  How  the  burner  does  its  work.— If  the  air-holes  are  closed,  an 
ordinary  luminous  gas  flame  is  obtained.  If  the  air-holes  are  opened, 
the  jet  of  gas  from  the  small  orifice  produces  a partial  vacuum  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  jet,  and,  in  consequence,  air  is  drawn  into  the  air-holes 
and  mixes  with  the  gas  in  the  burner  tube.  The  reduction  in  pressure  is 
conveniently  shmvn  by  closing  one  of  the  air-holes  with  a piece  of  gummed 
paper,  and  affixing  a small  manometer.  Fig.  294,  to  the  other  air-hole  by 
means  of  a perforated  cork.i  When  the  manometer  is  charged  with  a 

‘ Or  solder  a piece  of  brass  tubing  to  the  burner. 
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Fig.  294. — Pre.ssure  at  Air- 
holes of  Bunsen’s  Burner. 


liquid — coloured  to  enable  it  to  be  seen  better — and  the  gas  is  turned  on, 
the  movement  of  the  liquid  towards  the  burner  .shows  that  the  air-holes 

exert  a slight  suction.  When  the  gas  is  turned 
off,  the  liquid  in  the  manometer  returns  to 
its  former  position. 

A certain  ratio  must  exist  between  the 
proportion  of  air  and  gas  in  the  burner  tube 
in  order  to  get  the  gas  to  burn  quietly  \vith  a 
blue  flame — the  so-called  Bunsen’s  flame. 
This  is  observed  by  placing  the  regulator  in 
several  different  positions  and  gradually  turn- 
ing off  the  gas.  Wren  the  air-holes  are  fully 
open,  and  the  gas  is  gradually  turned  off,  a point  is  reached  when  the 
flame  begins  to  flicker,  and  finally  “ strikes  back  ” afterwards  burning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tube.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas 
burning  in  the  Bunsen’s  burner  is  explosive  when  the  gas  is  burning  quietly, 
the  rate  at  which  the  flame  travels  in  the  explosive  mixture  of  air  and 
gas  is  less  than  the  rate  at  which  gas  is  issuing  from 
the  burner  ; when  more  air  or  less  gas  is  introduced, 
the  speed  at  which  the  explosive  flame  can  travel  is 
increased ; when  the  rate  of  the  explosive  flame  and 
the  speed  of  the  gas  issuing  from  the  burner  are  nearly 
equal  the  flame  reaches  the  unstable  condition  ; any 
further  increase  in  the  amount  of  air  or  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  gas  gives  an  explosive  mixture  in  which  the 
explosive  flame  can  travel  faster  than  the  issuing  gas, 
the  flame  then  “ strikes  back.”  This  phenomenon  is 
best  studied  by  clamping  a long  tube — 5 or  6 feet  long, 
and  about  li  inches  wide — vertically  over  a Bunsen’s 
burner,  Fig.  295.  Plug  the  space  between  the  Bunsen’s 
burner  and  the  glass  tube  with  cotton  wool.  Close  the 
air-holes  of  the  former,  and  light  the  ps  (Fig.  295). 
Gradually  remove  the  cotton  wool  until  a large  blue 
Bunsen’s  flame  is  obtained.  Tlien  open  the  air-holes 
of  the  Bunsen’s  burner  gradually,  and  a point  will  be 
reached  when  the  flame  strikes  back  with  a loud 
though  harmless  report. 

In  the  Bunsen’s  burner,  the  proportion  of  air  to  gas 
is  between  2 and  3 volumes  of  air  per  one  volume  of 
gas,  but  for  complete  combustion  of  the  gas,  about  6 
volumes  of  air  are  needed.  If  such  a mixture  were  sent 
through  an  ordinary  Bunsen’s  burner,  the  flame  would 
' “ strike  back  ” — for  the  reasons  indicated  above. 
G.  Meker,  however,  has  designed  a burner  in  which  such 
a mixture  can  be  burnt — Maker’s  burner.  From  the 
sectional  diagram.  Fig.  296,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  air- 
holes are  larger  than  usual,  and  a deep  grid  hinders  the  flame  “ striking 
back.”  Since  the  gas  issuing  from  the  burner  has  enough  air  for  complete 
combustion,  the  flame  is  practically  a “ solid  cone  of  burning  gas,  an  ere 
is  no  “ inner  cone  of  unburnt  gas.”  In  consequence,  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  flame  is  rather  greater  than  the  temperature  near  the  outside. 


Fig.  295. — Striking 
back  of  Bunsen’s 
Flame. 
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3.  Why  is  the  flame  non-luminous  ? — (a)  Oxidation.  It  was 
formerly  taught  that  the  non-luminosity  of  the  Bunsen’s  flame  was  exclu- 
sively due  to  the  influence  of  the  admixed  oxygen 
bringing  about  rapid  and  complete  combustion 
so  that  instead  of  the  hydrocarbons  decomposing 
in  a series  of  intermediate  stages,  they  were  burnt 
more  directly  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Ex- 
periments by  V.  B.  Lewes  on  the  amount  of 
different  gases  required  to  produce  the  non- 
luminous  flame  showed  that  one  volume  of  coal 
gas  required  for  the  non-luminous  flame : 

1 ; 3 
2-0 


1 ;0 
0-5 


1 ; 1 
1-0 


1 ; 2 
1-6 


1 ; 6 (air) 
2‘3  vols. 


Mixture  of  O : N 
Volume  required 

This  shows  that  oxygen  intimately  mixed  with 
the  coal  gas  exerts  an  oxidizing  effect  and 
facilitates  rapid  combustion.  (b)  The  cooling 
of  the  flame  by  different  gases.  This,  however, 

is  not  ail  the  story.  Inert  gases  like  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  steam 
produce  non-luminous  flames.  Thus, 


Fig.  296. — Meker’s  Burner. 
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These  facts  coupled  with  the  knotvn  effect  of  temperature  on  the  luminosity 
of  flames,  show  that  the  air  reduces  the  luminosity 
of  the  Bunsen’s  flame  by  chilling  the  reacting 
gases,  (c)  The  raising  of  the  temperature  of 
the  decomposition  of  coal  gas  by  admixture 
with  inert  gases.  Lewes  has  shown,  other  things 
being  equal,  that  coal  gas,  when  mixed  with 
nitrogen,  is  probably  more  stable  when  heated  in 
the  inner  cone  than  when  nitrogen  is  absent ; and 
further,  a different  set  of  decomposition  products 
are  obtained  when  the  hydrocarbons  are  burned  at 
the  higher  temperature.  Further  details  on  the 
nature  of  the  Bunsen’s  flame  are  indicated  ui 
preceding  sections. 

4.  Oxidizing  and  reducing  flames.  — The 
outer  mantle  of  the  flame,  where  there  is  an  excess 
of  oxygen,  is  oxidizing  ; and  the  inner  region, 
where  combustion  is  not  complete,  is  reducing. 

This  can  be  confirmed  by  holding  a piece  of 
copper  \vire  across  different  parts  of  the  flame. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  this  in  qualitative  analysis 
where  “ flame  reactions  ” furnish  valuable  indica- 
tions of  the  composition  of  a mixture. 

5.  The  temperature  of  the  Bunsen’s  flame. — 

The  temperature  (>f  different  parts  of  the  Bunsen’s  pXo^tho 

name,  as  recorded  by  a thermocouple  inserted  in  Bunsen’s  Flame  (Fdry). 
different  parts  of  the  flame  (C.  F6ry)  is  sho^vn  in 

big.  297.  The  published  determinations  of  the  maximum  temperature  of  the 
Bunsen  s flame  are  somewhat  discordant.  The  discrepancy  arises  from  the 
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presence  of  several  errors  in  the  method  used  for  the  determination.  The 
most  satisfactory  methods  show  that  the  maximum  temperature  is  some- 
where between  1800°  and  1870°.  Valuable  information  respecting  the  com- 
position of  certain  mixtures  can  be  obtained  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
different  volatility  of  salts,  and  the  different  temperatures  of  the  Bunsen’s 
flame.  For  instance,  potassium  salts  can  be  volatilized  so  as  to  give  the 
flame  reaction  for  potassium,  before  the  sodium  has  begun  to  volatilize, 
if  the  mixture  of  the  two  salts  be  held  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  Bunsen’s 
flame  near  the  burner. 

The  temperature  obtainable  by  heating  a small  body  in  a Bunsen’s 
flame  is  said  to  range  from  1100°  to  1350°;  in  a Meker’s  flame,  from 
1450°  to  1500°;  in  a petrol  blow-pipe  flame,  from  1500°  to  1600°;  in  the 
oxy-hydrogen  flame,  about  2000°;  in  the  oxy-acetylene  flame,  about 
2400° ; and  in  the  electric  arc,  about  3500°. 

According  to  F^ry  (1904),  the  flame  temperature  of  a Bunsen’s  flame, 
fullv  aerated,  is  1871°  ; and  according  to  V.  B.  Lewes  (1895),  the  maximum 


temperature  of  a luminous  flame  is  1330°.  Hence,  it  might  be  concluded 
that  the  Bunsen’s  flame  develops  more  heat  than  the  luminous  flame 
burning  the  same  amount  of  gas.  This  conclusion  would  be  erroneous. 
Given  iust  sufficient  air  for  complete  combustion  both  flames  develop  the 
same  amount  of  heat  (Hess’  law).  The  reason  the  temperature  of  the 
luminous  flame  is  less  than  that  of  the  non-luminous  flame  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a greater  quantity  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
the  gas  in  the  luminous  burner  is  lost  by  radiation.  VTien  the  luminous 
flame  is  placed  under  a vessel  less  heat  strikes  the  vessel,  because  more 
heat  is  radiated  into  space.  According  to  J.  Tyndall,  the  Bunsen  s flame 
radiates  12  per  cent,  of  its  heat  into  space,  while  the  luminous  flame  radiates 
30  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  heat  radiating  power  of  the  two  flames 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  folloiring  experiment.  A d^erential  thermo- 
meter, A,  Fig.  298,  is  arranged  so  that  the  heat  from  a Bunsen  s flame,  Ji, 
is  concentrated  on  one  of  the  bulbs  by  means  of  a reflector  C.  A rise  of 
the  temperature  of  the  bulb  is  shoim  when  the  air-holes  of  the  Bunsen  s 
burner  are  closed  and  the  gas  burns  with  a luminous  flame.  The  chfferen 
between  the  two  flames  thus  depends  on  the  way  the  heat  is  distributed. 
If  all  the  heat  in  both  flames  be  utilized,  the  one  gives  out  as  much  heat 
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as  the  other.  The  heat  of  the  Bunsen’s  flame  is  more  loeal  and  eoncen- 
tratcd  than  the  heat  of  the  same  gas  burning  with  a luminous  flame.  The 
Bunsen’s  flame  is  therefore  best  for  boiling,  ete.,  wiieie  the  heat  must  be 
concentrated  on  the  bottom  of  a vessel  or  as  locally  as  possible.  The 
Bunsen’s  flame,  moreover,  is  not  liable  to  deposit  soot  on  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  being  heated  and  so  obstruct  the  conduction  of  heat  from  the 
flame  to  the  vessel.  In  certain  industrial  operations  the  luminous  flame 
often  gives  better  results  than  the  non-luminous  flame  for  heating  large 
enclosures  directly  by  flame.  The  non-luminous  flame  heats  more  where 
it  touches  ; the  luminous  flame  radiates  heat  to  its  surroundings,  and  this 
helps  to  keep  the  temperature  of  large  enclosures  uniform. 

Questions. 

1.  Assuming  exterior  conditions  to  be  the  same,  w'hich  will  probably  show’  the 
greater  explosive  effect,  a mixture  of  600  c.c.  of  oxygen  and  600  c.c.  of  hydrogen, 
or  a mixture  of  300  c.c.  of  oxygen  and  600  c.c.  of  hydrogen,  and  why  ? — American 
Coll. 

2.  Describe  lecture  experiments  that  illustrate — (o)  that  hydrogen  burns 
with  a luminous  flame  when  benzene  is  added  to  it ; (6)  that  a flame  “ strikes 
back  ” through  a tube  when  a sufficient  amount  of  air  is  mixed  with  coal  gas  ; 
(c)  that  the  interior  of  the  inner  cone  of  a round  flame  is  cool  ; (d)  that  oxygen 
will  burn  in  coal  gas. — Cornell  Univ.,  U.S.A. 

3.  Give  three  reasons  for  the  non -luminosity  of  the  flame  from  a Bunsen’s 
burner.  When  will  such  a flame  “ strike  back  ” ? \i'hat  causes  the  luminosity 
of  the  ordinary  gas  flame  ? Why  does  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmo- 
sphere remain  practically  the  same  ? — Cornell  Univ.,  U.S.A. 

4.  Describe  and  explain  as  fully  as  you  can  all  the  chemical  changes  which  occur 
in  the  burning  of  a deep  anthracite  coal  Are.  K.xplain  any  differences  between 
such  a fire  and  one  of  bituminous  coal. — American  Coll. 

5.  State  some  of  the  consequences  which  would  conceivably  follow  if  the 
percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  were  to  increase  to  double  the  present 
proportion.  Explain  your  answer,  and  cite  experiments  in  support  of  your 
statements. — American  Coll. 

6.  What  influence  had  the  phlogistic  theory  on  the  progress  of  chemistry  ? 
Why  was  the  anti -phlogistic  theory  incomplete  before  the  composition  of  water 
was  known  ? — Science  and  Art  Dept. 

7.  What  is  a reducing  agent  ? Name  three  agents  capable  of  effecting  the 
reduction  of  feme  chloride  in  aqueous  solution,  and  explain  the  chemical  changes 
involved.  By  what  test  could  the  completion  of  the  reduction  be  ascertained  ? — 
Sheffield  Univ. 

8.  Write  a brief  history  of  the  theory  of  phlogiston  with  an  account  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  finally  led  to  its  rejection. — Science  and  Art  Dept. 

9-.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  heating  lead  chloride  to  redness,  (a)  in  n current 
of  hydrogen  ; (6)  with  potassium  carbonate  ; (c)  with  charcoal  f — Owens  Coll. 

10.  Define  the  terras  reducing  and  oxidizing  agents  and  give  three  examples 
of  each.  Define  combustion  in  (o)  the  popular  and  (6)  the  strictly  scientific  sense. 
Will  air  burn  ? — Princeton  Univ.,  U.S.A. 

11.  Discuss  the  theories  that  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  luminous 
combustion.  Describe  the  flames  of  the  following  substances  and  their  products 
of  combustion,  viz.  : carbon  monoxide,  marsh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  phosphine,  am- 
monia, hydrogen  sulphide,  and  silicon  hydride. — London  Univ. 

12.  Describe  the  sources,  preparation,  and  properties  of  the  earths  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  mantles  for  incandescent  lighting.  In  what  proportion 
are  these  earths  used,  and  what  is  the  part  played  by  each  in  producing  the  intense 
light  emitted  by  the  incandescent  surface  ? — Board  of  Educ. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


The  Compounds  containing  Carbon  and  Nitrogen 

§ I.  Ferrocyanides  and  Ferricyanides. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide,  K^FeCyg. — When  nitrogeneous  refuse  (blood, 
horns,  leather  scraps,  etc.)  is  charred,  and  the  black  mass  is  ignited  with 
potash  and  iron  filings,  something  is  formed  which  passes  into  solution 
when  the  mass  is  lixiviated  with  water.  The  aqueous  solution  on  evapora- 
tion gives  yellow  crystals  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  the  empirical 
composition,  K^FeCgNe.3H20.  It  is  convenient  to  represent  the  univalent 
group  “ CN  ” by  the  symbol  “ Cy,”  and  accordingly  the  formula  is  ^vritten 
K.,FeCyg.3H20.  Tire  same  salt  is  obtained  from  the  “ spent  oxide  ” of 
the  “ purifiers  ” of  gas  works  which  are  used  {q.v.)  to  remove  the  sulphur 
and  cyanogen  compounds  from  the  gases  formed  during  the  distillation 
of  coal.  The  “ spent  oxide  ” is  boiled  with  lime.  The  soluble  calcium 
ferrocyanide  is  leached  from  the  mass,  and  converted  into  potassium  salt 
by  the  treatment  rvith  potassium  carbonate.  The  resulting  potassium 
ferrocyanide  is  purified  by  crystallization.  Sometimes  the  cyanogen 
compounds  are  removed  from  the  coal  gas  before  it  reaches  the  purifiers 
by  washing  the  gas  in  an  alkaline  solution  wth  ferrous  carbonate  in 
suspension. 

Properties  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. — Potassium  ferrocyanide 
crystallizes  in  laminated,  sulphur-yellow  crystals  with  three  molecules  of 
“ water  of  ciystallization,”  K^FeC^g.3H20.  The  salt  is  soluble  in  water, 
the  solution  has  a bitter  taste,  but  is  not  particularly  poisonous.  The 
salt  loses  its  “ water  of  crystaUization  ” on  warming,  and  the  anhydrous 
salt  remains  behind  as  a white  powder.  The  salt  is  decomposed  \vhen 
heated,  forming  potassium  cyanide,  KCy,  and  an  impure  iron  carbide : 
K^FeCyg  — > 4KCy  + FeCj  -f  N2.  When  warmed  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrogen  cyanide  (q.v.)  is  formed  ; wth  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
carbon  monoxide  is  evolved  : 

K,FeCyg  -f  6H2O  6H2SO4  = 2K2SO4  + FeSO,  + 3(NH,)2SO,  + 6CO. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  decomposes  when  ignited  out  of  contact  ■with 
the  air  and  forms  a complex  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide,  iron  carbide,  etc. 

Ferrocyanic  acid,  H^FeCyg. — When  a saturated  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  freed  from  dissolved  air  by  boiling,  is  treated  wth  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold,  a white  crystalhne  powder  called 
ferrocyanic  acid  is  formed,  it  has  the  empirical  formula,  H^FeCyg. 
Ferrocyanic  acid  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air  o\ving  to  the  partial 
decomposition  of  the  salt  and  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue  (q.v.). 
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Sodium  nitroprusside,  Na^FeNOCyf,.2H.jO. — When,  say,  four  grams 
of  powdered  potassium  ferrocyanide  are  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  4 c.c. 
of  concentrated  nkric  aeid  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water,  and  the 
cold  solution  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide,  ruby-red  ciystals 
of  sodium  nitroprusside  arc  obtained.  Here  the  radicle  NO  takes  the 
place  of  one  Na  atom,  and  one  Cy  radicle,  in  sodium  ferrocyanide.  The 
salt  is  sometimes  called  sodium  nitroferrccyanide.  A solution  of  sodium 
nitroprusside  is  sometimes  used  as  a test  for  sulphides  since  it  gives  a deep 
violet  coloration  with  soluble  sulphides. 

Potassium  ferricyanide,  KjEeCy^. — If  an  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide  be  treated  Avith  oxidizing  agents  like  chlorine,  bromine, 
nitric  acid,  h5'drogen  peroxide,  etc.,  it  acquires  a dark  reddish  colour, 
and  crystals  of  potassium  ferricyanide  separate  when  the  solution  is  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  : 2K4FeCy6  -|-  CE  = 2KC1  -f  2K,,FeCyg.  The 
potassium  ferricyanide  is  separated  from  potassium  chloride  by  re-crystal- 
hzation.  The  solution  is  a mild  oxidizing  agent  in  alkahne  solutions,  for 
it  oxidizes  “ reducing  agents  ” like  sodium  thiosulphate,  hydrogen  sulphide, 
etc.,  re-forming  potassium  ferrocyanide : 4K3FeCyg  -f-  4KOH  = 2H2O  -p 
4K^FeCyg  -P  O2.  A\Tien  a saturated  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  is 
treated  Avith  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  cold,  reddish-brovm 
crj’stals  of  ferricyanic  acid,  HgFeCyg,  separated  from  the  solution. 

Various  salts  of  ferrocyanic  and  ferricyanic  acids  have  characteristic 
colours,  and  consequently,  potassium  feiTOcyanide  and  ferricyanide — 
particularly  the  former — are  used  in  qualitative  analysis. 

Tablk  LVI. — Piioi’ERTiEs  OK  Fehro-  a.\ii  Ferri-cyanides. 


Ferric  chloride 


Ferrous  chloride  . 


Copper  sulphate  . 
Zinc  sulphate. 
Silver  nitrate  . 


Ferrocyanides  added  to 


Deep  blue,  precipitate  of 
Prussian  blue,  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  soluble 
in  oxalic  acid. 

Bluish-white  precipitate 
which  rapidly  darkens  on 
exposure  to  air,  or  by  add- 
ing a drop  of  bromine. 

Reddish-brown  precipitate. 

White  precipitate. 

White  precipitate. 


Ferricyanides  added  to 


No  precipitate  in  neutral  so- 
lutions, but  the  solution 
is  coloured  green  or  blue. 

Deep  blue  precipitate  of 
Turnbull’s  blue. 


Yellowish -green  precipitate. 
Orange  precipitate. 
Reddish-brown  precipitate. 


Ferric  ferrocyanide,  Fe^fFeCyg).,. — TTiis  compound  is  also  called 
Prussian  blue.  It  is  formed,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  table,  when 
a solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  added  to  a solution  of  a ferric  salt. 
It  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  soluble  in  oxalic  acid,  forming  a 
deep  blue  solution.  When  heated  tvith  conoentrated  sulphuric  acid 
Prussian  blue  yields  hydrocyanic  acid ; and  when  boiled  with  alkaline 
hydroxides,  ferric  hydroxide  is  precipitated,  and  alkalme  ferrocyanide 
remains  in  solution.  Besides  the  “ insoluble  ” Prussian  blue,  a “ soluble  ” 
or  colloidal  Prussian  blue  is  formed  when  a ferric  salt  is  added  to  a solution 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  or  a ferrous  salt  to  a solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide.  By  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  solution,  the  “ soluble  ” 
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Prussian  blue  is  coagulated  or  “ salted  out,”  and  the  precipitate  is  then 
“ insoluble  ” Prussian  blue. 

Ferrous  ferricyanide,  Fc.,(EeCy)2. — When  potassium  ferricyanide  is 
added  to  neutral  or  acid  solutions  of  ferrous  chloride,  a dark  blue  preci- 
pitate of  ferrous  ferricyanide,  also  called  “ Turnbull’s  blue,”  is  formed. 
If  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  added  to  a ferrous  salt,  ferrous  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  EeK^FeCyg,  or  ferrous  ferrocyanide,  FeoFeCyy  is  formed. 

§ 2.  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  the  Cyanides. 

Potassium  cyanide,  KCy. — Potassium  cyanide  was  formerly  made  by 
heating  potassium  ferrocyanide  either  alone  or  mixed  with  potassium 
carbonate  in  an  iron  crucible  to  a red  heat : K^FeCyg  -f-  K.^COj  = 5KCy  -\- 
KCyO  + Fe  -f  COj.  The  mass  was  lixiviated  with  water,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,  fused,  and  cast  into  sticks.  The  commercial  salt 
always  contains  some  potassium  cyanate,  KCyO.  Potassium  cyanide  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  electroplating,  gilding,  the  extraction  of  gold  from  quartz, 
and  in  photography.  Fused  potassium  cyanide  is  a powerful  reducing 
agent,  and  it  liberates  metals  from  their  oxides,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
converted  into  potassium  cyanate  {q.v.) : Sn02  2KCy  = 2KCyO  + Sn. 
Hence  potassium  cyanide  is  used  in  metallurgy  and  in  analytical  work. 
When  heated  alone,  potassium  cyanide  fuses  without  decomposition  in 
the  absence  of  air,  but  if  air  be  present,  it  is  partially  converted  into 
potassium  cyanate  (q.v.).  Potassium  cyanide  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
hot  alcohol.  Tire  aqueous  solution  is  very  unstable,  p.  327,  and  when 
boiled  with  water,  it  slowly  decomposes,  forming  ammonia  and  potassium 
formate,  H.CO.OK. 

Manufacture  of  cyanides. — Cyanides  can  be  manufactured  cheaply 
in  several  ways.  By  fusing  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  sodium,  all  the 
cyanogen,  Cy,  is  converted  into  cyanide  : K^FeCyg  2Na  = 2NaCy  -F 
4KCy  -f  Fe.  The  iron  can  be  separated  from  the  fused  mass,  and  a 
mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium  cyanides  remains.  The  mixture  can  be 
used  for  the  extraction  of  gold,  etc.  If  ammonia  be  passed  over  heated 
sodium,  sodamide  is  formed  : 2NHg  -F  2Na  = 2NH2Na  + H2,  as  indicated 
on  p.  538  ; and  if  the  fused  mass  be  run  over  red-hot  carbon,  sodium 
cyanide  is  formed : 2NaNH2  -F  2C  = 2H2  + 2NaCy. 

A.  Frank  and  N.  Caro  patented  a process  in  1895  for  the  fixation  of 
the  nitrogen  of  atmospheric  air  by  heating  calcium  or  barium  carbides  in 
an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  between  1000°  and  1100°.  Nitrogen,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  a by-product  in  Linde’s  process  for  separating  oxygen 
from  liquid  air.  The  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  the  carbides  commences 
about  700°,  but  the  reaction  is  incomplete;  at  1100°,  however,  the 
absorption  is  practically  complete,  and  calcium  cyanamide,  CaCN2,  that 
is,  Ca=N — Cy,  is  formed  : CaC2  + N2  — > CaCN2  + C.  A large  amount  of 
heat  is  evolved  at  the  same  time.  The  mixture  of  carbon  and  calcium 
cyanamide  so  obtained  is  known  in  commerce  as  “ nitrolime  or  “ kalk- 
stickstoff.”  When  in  contact  with  water,  calcium  cyanamide  forms  dicyan- 
diamide  (CyNH2)2,  thus : 2CaCN2  + 2H2O  = Ca(OH).2  + (03^NH2l2  ; and 
when  treated  with  superheated  steam,  calcium  cyanamide  forms  calcium 
carbonate  <and  ammonia  : CaCN.2  + 3H2O  = CaCOj  -F  2NHg  Calcium 
cyanamide  is  used  as  a fertilizer,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cyanides,  for 
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if  calcium  cyanamide  be  melted  wth  a suitable  flux — sodium  chloride 
or  carbonate — sodium  cyanide  is  produced  ; CaCN2  + C = CaCyj  ; and 
CaCy,  + Na2C03  = CaCO^  + 2NaCy. 

Complex  cyanides. — When  simple  and  complex  cj'anides  are  boiled 
with  water  holding  yellow  mereurie  oxide  in  suspension,  mercuric  cyanide, 
HgCyj,  is  formed ; thus,  with  potassium  ferroeyanide : K4FeCy6  + 

3HgO  + 3H2O  = Fe(OH)2  + 4KOH  + 3HgCy2.  The  decomposition  of 
the  cyanides  by  mercuric  oxide  is  utilized  in  quantitative  analysis  for  the 
separation  of  cyanides.  Silver  cyanide  is  formed  as  a white  insoluble 
powder  when  potassium  cyanide  is  added  to  a soluble  silver  salt.  The 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  excess,  forming  a complex  potassium  argento- 
cyanide,  KAgCyj.  If  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  solution,  silver  cyanide 
is  precipitated.  This  complex  cyanide  is  used  in  electroplating,  p.  303. 
This  reaction  is  used  for  the  volumetric  determnialion  of  potassium  cyanide. 
A standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  the  cyanide  solution  until  a 
precipitate  is  just  formed.  The  burette  is  then  read  ; and  the  amount  of 
potassium  cyanide  corresponding  with  the  silver  sohition  dropped  from  the 
burette  is  computed  from  the  equation  : 2KCy  + AgNOj  = KAgCy2 
KNO3.  Each  atom  of  silver  corresponds  whth  two  molecules  of  potassium 
cyanide.  Any  further  addition  of  the  silver  nitrate  will  decompose  some 
of  the  potassium  cyanide  and  form  a precipitate. 

Cuprous  cyanide  also  dissolves  in  potassium  cyanide  forming  a similar 
complex  salt : CuCy  + 3KCy  ^ K.,CuCy4-  The  potassium  cuprocyanide 
so  obtained  is  sufficiently  stable  to  be  unaffected  by  hydrogen  sulphide 
in  neutral  or  alkaline  solution  ; the  cadmium  complex  cyanide,  K2CdCy4, 
is  decomposed  under  the  same  conditions.  A common  method  of  separating 
copper  from  cadmium  depends  upon  this  fact. 

The  cyanides  are  remarkable  in  forming  a series  of  complex  cyano-salts 
remarkable  for  their  .stabihty.  Potassium  ferro-  and  ferri-cyanides,  and 
potassium  silver  cyanide  have  been  previously  studied.  If  the  method 
worked  out  for  the  graphic  formula  of  ammonium  chloride  were  applied 
consistently  it  might  be  inferred  the  iron  in  the  ferrocyanides  is  10-valent, 
and  9-valent  in  the  ferricyanides.  Very  little  is  known  about  the  relative 
position  of  the  atoms  in  these  molecules.  The  complex  cyanides  are 
conveniently  formulated  according  to  Werner’s  scheme  (R  univalent), 
p.  647,  in  illustration  ; 


In  sodium  nitroprusside,  or  sodium  nitroferricyanide,  we  have 
[Fc(NO)Cy5]Na2.  The  union  of  ferrcrus  and  potassium  cyanide  in  the 
case  of  potassium  ferroeyanide,  and  of  ferric  and  potassium  cyanide  in 
the  case  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  must  involve  a profound  change  in  the 
molecules  concerned.  The  iron  ceases  to  act  as  a basic  element,  but 
becomes  .an  integral  part  of  the  acidic  radicle.  Potassium  ferricyanide  is 
not  therefore  a double  salt,  FeCy.,.3KCy  ; and  potassium  ferroeyanide 
is  not  a double  salt,  FeCy2.4KCy,  since  the  iron  cannot  be  separated  by 
precipitation  as  is  the  case  Avith  the  iron  in  ordinary  ferrous  and  ferric 
salts ; and  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium  ferroeyanide,  according  to 
the  ionic  hypothesis  contain  the  quadrivalent  ion,  FeCy"" ; and  the 


[AgCy^lR 

[ZnCy^lR, 

fFeCyolRa 
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ferricyanides,  the  tervalent  ion  FeCyp'",  because  the  iron  appears  at  the 
anode  not  the  cathode  during  electrolysis. 

Hydrogen  cyanide,  HCN. — Hydrogen  cyanide  is  made  by  distilling 
a mixture  of  powdered  potassium  cyanide  ^vith  a mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water ; if  concentrated  acid  be  used,  a considerable 
amount  of  carbon  monoxide  is  evolved.  The  vapour  is  passed  through  a 
U-tube  containing  calcium  chloride  to  remove  the  water.  The  dry 
hydrogen  cyanide  is  led  through  a U-tube  surrounded  by  ice;  and  the 
gas  condenses  to  a colourless  liquid.  The  gas  is  also  made  bypassing  dry 
hydrogen  sulphide  over  dry  mercury  cyanide  and  condensing  the  vapour 
to  a liquid  as  before.  Pure  hydrogen  cyanide  is  one  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons  known,  and  hence  great  care  must  be  taken  in  experiments  with 
hydrogen  cyanide  and  indeed  with  cyanides  generally.  The  liquid  boils 
at  26-5°,  and  freezes  at  —15°  to  a white  solid.  It  dissolves  in  water  in 
all  proportions,  and  the  solution — called  hydrocyanic  acid — has  the  smell 
of  bitter  almonds.  K.  W.  Scheele  discovered  hydrocyanic  acid  in  1782 ; 
J.  L.  Gay-Lussac  made  the  anhydrous  compound,  HCN,  and  established 
its  composition  in  1811.  A 10  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  is  often  called 
“ prussic  acid,”  and  a 2i  per  cent,  solution  is  used  in  medicine.  The 
ordinary  aqueous  acid  can  bo  made  by  the  distillation  of,  say,  0‘5  gram  of 
potassium  ferroeyanide  with  100  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  until 
10  c.c.  of  a dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  has  collected  in  the  receiver. 
The  latter  process  is  also  used  on  a large  scale. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  the  salts,  as  indicated  above,  are 
called  cyanides.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  acids,  and 
this  corresponds  with  its  low  electrical  conductivity.  Some  ammonium 
cyanide  is  formed  when  ammonia  is  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal ; and 
wiien  a series  of  electric  sparks  are  passed  through  a mixture  of  acetylene 
and  nitrogen.  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  a 
colourless  liquid  called  “ liquid  ” cyanogen  chloride  with  the  empirical 
formula,  CyCl,  is  produced  ; HCy  + CI2  = HCl  + CyCl.  This  polymerizes 
on  standing  and  forms  “ solid  ” cyanogen  chloride,  or  cyanuric  chloride, 
CyoCL.  The  action  of  bromine  on  a metallic  cyanide  or  on  hydrocyanic 
acid  furnishes  cyanogen  bromide,  CyBr.  This  substance  sublimes  at 
from  60°-65°,  forming  transparent  crystals.  When  treated  with  a well- 
cooled  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  trinitride,  NaNj,  p.  562,  freshly 
prepared  cyanogen  bromide  gradually  dissolves.  If  the  solution  be 
extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  be  evaporated  in  a current 
of  dry  air,  a colourless  liquid  is  obtained  which  soon  crystallizes.  The 
crystals  have  the  empirical  composition  CN^,  and  they  appear  to  be 
cyanogen  trinitride  or  cyanogen  hydrazoate,  N3— C=N,  formed  by  the 
reaction : N^Na  + CyBr  = NaBr  + NgCy.  The  compound  is  explosive  : 
decomposes  at  70°;  melts  between  35’5°  and  .36°;  di^olves  m water,  and 
the  aqueous  solution  gradually  hydrolyzes:  CyNj  -4-  2H.2O  — N3H  + OUj 
-f  NHo.  The  compound  gradually  polymerizes  on  keeping. 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  heated  with  mineral  acids,  or  when  potassium 
cyanide  is  boiled  with  water,  formic  acid  or  rather  arnmonium  formate 


NIL 


When  ammonium 


is  produced  : HCy  -f-  2H.,0  — H.GO.OH  „ 

formate  is  distilled  with  “some  dehydrating  agcnt--^y,  phos^iom^ 
pentoxide— the  formic  acid  is  resolved  into  hydrogen  cyanide  : H.OUUx^±l4 
= HCy  + 2H„0.  These  facts,  together  with  much  evidence  discussea 
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in  text-books  of  organic  chemistry,  show  that  the  hydrogen  atom  in  hydrogen 
cyanide  is  probably  united  directly  -with  the  carbon  atom  and  not  with 
tile  nitrogen  atom,  and  that  the  formula  of  hydrogen  cyanide  is  H— C=N. 
The  fact  that  the  hydrogen  of  hydrocyanic  acid  can  be  displaced  by  the 
metals  corresponds  with  the  close  analogy  between  hydrocyanic  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  There  are  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  there  are 
two  series  of  compounds  derived  from  an  acid  with  the  empirical  formula, 
HCN ; the  one  set  called  the  cyanides  or  nitriles  corresponds  with  H — C=N; 
and  the  other,  called  isocyanides  or  isonitriles,  with  H — N=C.  These 
compounds  are  discussed  in  organic  chemistiy. 

§ 3,  Cyanogen. 

Cyanogen,  C'y2,  is  a gas  made  by  heating  mercuric  or  silver  cyanide 
in  a hard  glass  tube  : HgCy2  = Hg  Cyj.  The  gas  is  best  collected  over 
mercury,  Eig.  44.  The  yield  of  cyanogen  is  much  less  than  the* theoretical 
owing  to  the  simultaneous  formation  of  a peculiar  dark  brow'n  powder  called 
paracyanogen.  This  substance  appears  to  be  a polymer  of  cyanogen, 
because  if  continuously  heated  it  furnishes  ordinary  cyanogen.  On 
heating  a mixed  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  and  copper  sulphate,  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  cupric  cyanide,  CuCy2,  is  first  formed,  and  tliis  is 
immediately  decomposed  into  cuprous  cyanide,  CuCy,  and  cyanogen : 
4KCy  -|-  2CUSO4  = 2K2S0^  + 2CuCy  + Cy2.  Small  quantities  of  cyano- 
gen occur  in  blast  furnace  gases. 

Cyanogen  is  a colourless  poisonous  gas  ^vith  a faint  odour  which 
reminds  some  people  of  the  smell  of  peaches.  Cyanogen  burns  with  a 
violet  coloured  flame  forming  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen.  It  condenses 
to  a liquid  under  a pressure  of  four  atmospheres  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  at  ordinary  pressures  it  furnishes  a liquid  boiling  at  20'7°.  The 
liquid  freezes  to  a white  solid  melting  at  —34°.  The  gas  has  a vapour 
density  of  52  (H2  = 2),  which  corresponds  with  the  molecule  C2N2. 
Cyanogen  dissolves  readily  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  deposits  a 
j)eculiar  brown  flocculent  mass — ^azulmic  acid — on  standing  ; ammonium 
oxalate,  hydrogen  cyanide,  and  carbon  dioxide  are  formed  at  the  same 
time.  Cyanogen  unites  directly  with  the  alkali  metals  forming  cyanides. 
The  name  cyanogen  is  derived  from  Kvavos  (cyanos),  dark  blue ; and  yfvvau 
(gennao),  I produce.  Cyanogen  was  isolated  by  J.  L.  Gay-Lussac  in 
1815. 

Cyanogen  bears  some  analogy  with  chlorine.  For  instance,  when  it 
is  passed  into  a solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  it  forms  potassium 
cyanate,  KOCy,  and  potassium  cyanide,  KCy,  just  as  chlorine  under 
similar  conditions  forms  potassium  hypochlorite  KOCl,  and  potassium 
chloride,  KCl.  The  silver  salts,  etc.,  also  have  many  analogous  properties. 

§ 4.  Cyanic  Acid  and  the  Cyanates. 

Potassium  cyanate,  KO— CN. — This  salt  is  produced  when  potassium 
cyanide  is  slowly  oxidized  in  air  ; and  it  is  usually  made  by  heating 
potassium  cyanide  or  ferrocyanide  with  an  oxidizing  agent-^litharge, 
red  lead,  potassium  permanganate,  etc.  : KCy  -f  PbO  = Pb  -f  KOCy. 
The  potassium  cyanate  is  extracted  by  lixiviating  the  mass  with  dilute 
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alcohol,  and  concentrating  the  alcoholic  solution  by  evaporation.  Potas- 
sium cyanate  is  a colourless  ciystalline  powder  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
in  dilute  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  readily  decomposes : KOCy  -{■ 
2H.^O  = NH3  + KHCO3.  The  corresponding  acid,  HOCy,  decomposes  so 
rapidly  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia : HOCy  + HjO  = COj  + NH^, 
that  cyanic  acid  cannot  be  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  its  salts  with 
mineral  acids. 

Cyanic  acid,  HOCy. — If  cyanuric  chloride,  Cy^Clg,  be  treated  with 
water,  cyanuric  acid,  HgCygOg,  is  formed : CyaClj  + 3H2O  = 3HC1 
HjCyaOg,  as  a crystalline  tribasic  acid.  If  cyanuric  acid  be  heated  in  a 
tube,  and  the  vapours  passed  through  a U-tube  cooled  by  immersion  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  an  unstable  liquid  with  the  empirical  formula  HCyO 
is  obtained  : HgCygOg  = 3HCyO.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  above  0°, 
cyanic  acid  rapidly  polymerizes  into  a hard,  white,  opaque  mass  called 
cyamelide. 

Ammonium  cyanate,  NH^CyO. — This  salt  is  formed  as  a white 
crystalline  powder  when  dry  ethereal  solutions  of  ammonia  and  cyanic 
acid  are  mixed  together.  It  is  also  formed  when  a mixture  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  ammonia  is  passed  over  heated  platinized  asbestos,  or 
subjected  to  the  silent  or  spark  electric  discharge.  On  evaporating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  cyanate,  F.  Wohler,  in  1828,  synthesized 
urea,  CO(NH,)2  (p.  685),  isomeric  with  ammonium  cyanate.  With  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  ammonium  cyanate  forms  potassium  cyanate. 


§ 5.  Thiocyanic  Acid  and  the  Thiocyanates. 

If  the  alkaline  cyanides  be  fused  with  sulphur,  a change,  analogous 
wth  the  oxidation  of  the  alkaline  cyanide,  occurs,  and  the  so-called  thio- 
cyanates, or  “ sulpho-cyanides,”  are  formed  : KCy  + S = KCyS.  The 
fused  mass,  when  cold,  is  lixiviated  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic 
solution,  when  concentrated  by  evaporation,  furnishes  colourless  deliquescent 
crystals  of  potassium  thiocyanate,  KCNS.  Ammonium  thiocyanate  is 
conveniently  made  by  digesting  concentrated  ammonia  with  carbon 
disulphide  : 4NH3  + CS2  = NH.SCy  (NH4)2S.  The  thiocyanates  give 
a blood-red  ferric  thiocyanate  with  ferric  salts,  and  no  coloration  occurs 
\vith  the  ferrous  salts  if  ferric  salts  be  absent.  According  to  the  ionic 
hypothesis,  the  red  colour  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  un-ionized  rnolecules, 
Fe(CyS)3,  since  neither  the  ferric  ion  Fe—  nor  the  thiocyanate  ion  CyS' 
are  coloured.  The  red  coloration  is  intensified  if  more  ferric  salt,  or  more 
thiocyanate  be  added  to  the  solution,  because  the  “ addition  of  a common 
ion  ” causes  part  of  the  ionized  salt  to  recombine  to  form  molecules  of  the 
coloured  ferric  thiocyanate.  MTien  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a solution  of 
potassium  thiocyanate,  a white  fiocculent  precipitate  of  silver  thiocyanate, 
AgCyS,  separates.  This  is  insoluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids.  This  reaction 
is  the  basis  of  Volhard’s  volumetric  process  for  the  determination  of 
silver.  Mercuric  thiocyanate,  Hg(CyS)2,  made  by  adding  mercuric 
chloride  to  a solution  of  potassium  thiocyanate,  is  an  insoluble  powder 
which  when  washed  and  dried  takes  fire  on  ignition  and  forms  a voluminous 
ash.  Pellets  made  from  the  dry  powder,  when  ignited,  form  long  snake- 
like tubes— the  so-called  “ Pharaoh’s  serpents.”  Thiocyanates  are  used 
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for  dyeing.  A certain  amount  of  ammonium  thiocj’anate  is  found  in  the 
•*  gas  liquor.”  and  in  the  ” spent  oxide  ” of  the  gas  works. 

Thiocyanic  acid,  HGyS.— This  acid  is  made  by  distilling  potassium 
thiocyanate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  under  reduced  pressuie,  and  passing 
the  vapour  through  a tube  containing  calcium  chloride  to  remove  the 
vapour  of  w'ater,  and  then  through  a U-tubc  cooled  by  a freezing  mixture. 
The  volatile  liquid  is  quickly  polymerized  if  removed  from  the  freezing 
mixture.  W'hen  w-armed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  hydrolysis  occurs  and 
carbonyl  sulphide,  C08,  is  formed  : HCy8  + H.^0  = XH.,  + C08;  wiiereas 
cyanic  acid  under  similar  condition  gives  carbonyl  oxide,  that  is,  carbon 
dioxide. 


§ 6.  Oxidation  and  Reduction. 

This  is  a convenient  place  to  recapitulate  the  meaning  of  the  above 
terms.  T’he  word  ‘‘  oxidation  ” connotates  the  process  of  combination 
of  oxygen  with  an  element  or  compound ; and  “ reduction,”  the  rever.se 
opm-aition,  namely,  the  withdrawal  of  oxygeii  from  an  oxy-compound. 
Loss  of  oxygen  by  heat,  as  in  the  “ reduction  ” of  mercuric  oxide,  p.  129, 
although  it  results  in  the  removal  of  the  oxygen  from  mercury,  is 
not  usually  called  reduction.  The  ideas  associated  with  oxidation  and 
reduction  have  been  extended  to  include  elements  other  than  oxygen. 
For  in.stance,  the  transformation  of  mercuric  chloride,  HgC'l^,  to  mercurous 
chloride,  HgCl,  and  finally  to  mercury  by  the  action  of  stannous  chloride, 
SnCl2,  are  processes  of  reduction.  The  stannous  chloride  is  at  the  same 
time  oxidized  to  stannic  chloride,  8nClj,  thus  : SnCl.2  + 2HgCi.2  = 8nCl4  + 
2HgCl.  The  two  operations — oxidation  and  reduction — are  reciprocal  in 
tltat  the  oxidizing  agent  is  reduced,  and  the  reducing  agent  is  oxidized 
by  the  process.  In  general,  powerful  oxidizing  agents  are  readily 
reduced,  and  powerful  reducing  agents  are  readily  oxidized.  Similarly, 
the  removal  or  addition  of  hydrogen  is  styled  a process  of  oxidation  or 
of  reduction  respectively,  thus,  acetylene,  C2H2,  is  reduced  to  ethylene, 
CjHj,  and  ethylene  is  reduced  to  ethane,  C2H,j,  by  nascent  hydrogen. 
The  change  of  a ferro-  to  ferri-cyanide  is  an  oxidation  process  because  it 
corresponds  with  a change  of  FeCyo  to  FeCIy^,  analogous  with  the  trans- 
formation of  FeCl.2  to  FtCl.,. 

In  some  cases,  oxidation  is  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  active  valency 
and  reduction  by  a decrease  in  the  active  valency  of  the  central  atom  ; 
or,  as  the  ionic  hypothesis  would  express  it,  the  number  of  electrical 
charges  on  the  ion  is  increased  during  oxidation,  and  diminished  during 
reduction.  Thus,  when  a solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  reduced  to  ferrous 
chloride  by  treatment  with  stannous  chloride,  8n"  becomes  8n"",  and 
Fe"‘  becomes  Fe".  But  w'hen  barium  oxide  changes  to  barium  pero.xido 
there  is  probably  no  change  in  valency. 

It  is  usual  to  say  that  oxidation  is  a process  which  involves  the 
passage  of  a compound  from  a lower  to  a higher  state  of  oxidation, 
by  the  addition  of  oxygen  or  of  an  acidic  (electronegative)  atom 
or  radicle  ; or  by  the  removal  of  hydrogen  or  an  equivalent  basic 
(electropositive)  atom  or  radicle.  Reduction  is  the  converse  of  the 
process  of  oxidation.  An  oxidizing  agent  is  a substance  which  can 
engender  oxidation  as  just  defined  ; and  conversely  w ith  a reducing  agent. 

3 D 
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Among  the  available  oxidizing  agents  ai  o : f)xygcn,  ozone,  the  per- 
oxides, and  the  higher  oxides  as  well  as  the  unstable  basic  oxides  of  silver, 
gold,  etc.  ; the  oxy-acids  (nitric,  nitrous,  ehromic,  cliloric,  and  the  other 
oxj^-acidsof  the  halogens)  and  their  salts;  the  halogens  (chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine) ; permanganic  acid  and  its  salts  ; ])otassium  ferri-cyanide,  etc. 

Among  tlie  available  reducing  agents  are  ; hydrogen,  unstable  hydrides 
(hydrogen  sulphide,  hydrogen  iodide,  ]Dhosphine,  arsine,  stibinc,  etc.) ; 
carbon,  carbon  monoxide,  sulphuv  dioxide,  and  the  sulphites  ; pho.sphorous 
acid  and  the  phosphites  ; hypophosphorous  acid  and  the  hypophosphites  ; 
potassium  cyanide  ; potassium  formate  ; ferrous,  stannous,  and  ehromous 
salts  ; the  metals  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  etc.  These 
oxidizing  and  reducing  agents  have  been  discussed  individually  in  earlier 
chapters. 


Questions. 

1.  tVhat  is  tlie  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  any  five  of  the  following 
substances — (o)  potassium  nitrate,  (6)  sodium  carbonate,  (c)  charcoal,  (<?)  potas- 
sium cyanide,  (e)  potassium  oxalats,  ( / ) potassium  iodide,  (g)  copper? — ;S7.  Anilrews 
Vniv. 

2,  How  may  potassium  fcrrocyanide  be  made  ? How  are  the  following 
made  from  it — potassium  cyanide,  carbon  monoxide,  potassium  ferricyanide, 
Turnbull’s  Blue  ? Write  all  the  eciuations. — Univ.  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 

.3.  Discuss  any  three  of  the  following  : (a)  The  action  of  heat  on  ammonium 
chloride  ; [h)  The  displacement  of  zinc  by  copper  from  a solution  of  a zinc  salt 
containing  excess  of  pota,ssium  cyanide  ; (c)  The  alkalinity  of  a(|ueous  sodium 
carbonate  solution  ; (d)  The  formula  of  ozone, — St,  Audretvs  Lniv. 

4.  20  c.c.  of  a solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with  excess  of  potash  require 
50  c.c.  of  <lecuiormal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  to  produce  faint  turbidity.  M’hat 
per  cent,  in  the  liquid  ?- — New  Zealand  Univ.  ^ 

6.  Calculate  the  heat  of  formation  of  hydrogen  cyanide  given  : — C + 0„  = 
COj  -f  90-9  cals.  ; Ho  + O = HoO  + tiS-4  cals.  ; 2HCy  + 50.=  2COo  4-  HoO*f 
Ho  *-f  319' 0 cals. — French  Coll.  , • i 

6.  Name  two  oxidizing  agents  and  two  reducing  agents,  luid  explain  how 
they  may  be  useil  in  connection  with  the  salts  of  iron.  I nder  what  conditions 
does  the  interaction  occur  in  each  case  ? — Board  oj  Educ. 

7.  Outline  methods  by  which  the  following  cuprous  compounds  can  be 
obtained  from  copper  sulphate  : — (a)  cuprous  oxide,  (5)  cuprous  chloride,  (c) 
cuprous  hydride,  (d)  cuprous  cyanide,  and  describe  briefly  the  appearance  and 
properties  of  each.  For  wdiat  purposes  is  the  chloride  useil  in  laboratories  . 
Give  reasons  for  the  formula,  CuCl  or  CujCU,  which  you  assign  to  this  substance. 
— Board  of  Educ. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Silicon 


§ I.  Silica,  or  Silicon  Dioxide. 

Silica  is  one  of  the  most  important  compounds  in  tlie  “ half-mile  crust  ” 
of  the  eartli.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  it  is  also 
common  in  the  connective  tissue  of  animals,  fibres  of  vegetables,  etc. 
The  so-called  kieselguhr  or  “ diatomaceous  earth  ” is  a mass  of  siliceous 
skeletons  of  dead  diatoms.  Silica,  SiO,^,  occurs  in  nature  free  and  com- 
bined ^vith  vai’ious  bases  to  form  numerous  mineral  silicates.  Free  silica 
occurs  crystalline  and  amorphous.  There  are  three  main  types  of  crys- 
talline silica  : quartz,  tridymitc,  and  cristobalite. 

I.  Quartz. — Quartz  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms  (trigonal  system) 
terminating  in  hexagonal  pyramids.  A single  quartz  crystal  weighing 
very  nearly  one  ton  was  found  at  Calaveras  (U.S.A.).  The  purest  varieties 
of  quartz — called  rock  crystal — are  colourless  with  a specific  gravity  2'67, 
and  are  hard  enough  to  cut  glass.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  coloured 
with  traces  of  various  oxides.  Thus,  manganese  oxide  gives  amethyst 
quartz  ; smoky  quartz  probably  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  car- 
bonaceous matter ; milky  quartz  owes  its  opacity  to  the  presence  of  innu- 
merable air  bubbles.  Quartz  also  occurs  massive  in  quartzite  and  quartose 
rocks.  Quartose  sands  and  sandstones  are  also  more  or  less  impure  quartz. 
Rock  crystal  was  one  of  the  first  crystallized  minerals  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  early  philosophers,  and  they  believed  rock  crystal  to  be 
a form  of  ice  “ so  hard  and  dry  that  it  becomes  crystal  ” — A.  Magnus 
(1250).  The  Greek  word  for  ice,  spia-TaWos  (crystallos),  has  been  extended 
to  cover  the  whole  science  of  crystals — crystallography.  Agricola  (1550) 
reported  his  belief  that  “ rock  crystal  is  not  ice,  but  a denser  product  of 
cold.” 

Crystals  of  quartz  are  sometimes  found  with  hemihedral  ^ faces  inclining 
to  the  right  in  some  specimens,  and  to  the  left  in  others,  and,  as  L.  Pasteur 
pointed  out  in  1860,  quartz  cry.stals  likewise  separate  themselves  into 
tw'o  sets  in  relation  to  their  optical  properties,  for  one  set  deviates  the 
plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right,  and  the  other  set  to  the  left,  according 

' W hen  a crystal  shows  the  highest  grade  of  symmetry  pertaining  to  its  cIiMis, 
tlie  crystal  is  said  to  be  holo-symmetrical  or  hnlohedral — from  the  Greek  SAo? 
(holes),  whole  ; f«pa  (hedra),  base  or  face.  A crystal  less  symmetrical  may  bo 
derived  from  a holohedral  crystal  by  the  suppression  of  half  its  faces  when  it  is 
teimed  hemthcdfftl  from  the  Greek  iip-i  (hemi),  half  ; or  by  the  suppression  of 
three-quartei-s  of  its  faces,  when  it  is  termed  tetartoliedrnl — from  tho  Greek  WropTo? 
(tetartos),  a quarter. 
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to  tl\e  same  laws.”  The  former  may  be  called  right-handed,  and  the 
latter  left-handed  quartz.  As  in  the  case  of  tartaric  acid,  indicated  on 

p.  516,  the  two  crystals  are  enantio- 
morphic.  The  enantiomorphism  of  these 
crystals  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  299. 

2.  Tridymite. — This  is  a second 
variety  of  crystalline  silica  which  was 
discovered  by  G.  von  Rath  in  1868  in 
some  andesitic  rocks  from  the  San 
, . ^ Cristobel  mountains  at  Pachuca  (Mexico). 
Fig.  299.-EnanUomorphw  Quartz  crystallizes  in  six-sided  tabular 

^ ' ■ crystals  belonging  to  the  triclinic  system. 

Tridymite  has  been  found  in  some  meteorites.  It  is  formed  when  quartz 
is  heated  for  a long  time  at  about  1000°.  Hence  tridymite  is  very 
common  in  silica  bricks,  etc.,  which  liave  been  heated  in  industrial 
furnaces.  According  to  Day  and  Shepherd  (1906)  the  transition  tempera- 
ttire  is  about  800°.  so  that  : 

800“ 

SiO, ^quartz  ~ SiO^tridyniite. 

The  transformation  of  tridymite  back  to  quartz,  below  800°,  is  exceedingly 
slow.  The  velocity  of  the  change  is  accelerated  in  the  presence  of  chlorides 
of  the  alkali  metals,  sodium  tungstate,  etc.  The  specific  gravity  of  tridy- 
mite is  2‘33  as  contrasted  with  2’67  for  quartz. 

3.  Cristobalite.— This  is  a third  variety  of  crystalline  silica  which  occurs 
in  small  octahedral  (tetragonal)  crystals  up  to  about  two  mm.  in  size. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  above-mentioned  rocks  at  Pachuca.  The  specific 
gravity  of  cristobalite  is  practically  the  same  as  tridymite,  being  nearly 
2’34.  Cristobalite  crystals  are  formed  in  silica  bricks  which  have  been 
heated  some  time  to  a temperature  at  which  quartz  begins  to  sinter. 

Amorphous  silica. — Amorphous  silica  occurs  in  nature  associated 
with  3 to  12  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  mineral  opal,  which  may  be  colourless 
or  tinted  yellowish-brown,  etc.,  with  iron  oxide,  organic  matter,  etc. 
Chert,  flint,  chalcedony,  jasper,  contain  more  or  less  amorphous  silica 
associated  with  quartz  so  difficult  to  recognize  that  these  miiierals  were 
once  thought  to  be  amorphous  silica.  They  are  said  to  be  crypto- 
crystalline — from  the  Greek  KpvnrSs  (ciyptos),  hidden. 

Properties  of  silica. — Silica  melts  to  a colourless  glass — quartz  glass 
— in  the  oxyhydrogen  blo\vpipe.  The  melting  point  of  quartz  is  not  wel 
defined.  Melting  commences  about  1600°.  Silica  can  be  vaporized  m 
the  electric  furnace.  The  specific  gravity  of  vitreous  silica  is  about 
The  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  of  vitreous  quartz  is  remarkably 
small— nearly  0'0000005— so  that  quartz  glass  can  be  very  rapidly  coolefl 
wthout  cracking.  For  instance,  quartz  glass  can  be  heated  red  hot  in 
the  blowpipe  and  plunged  in  cold  water  without  fracture ; under  the  same 
conditions,  ordinary  glass — ivith  a coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  o 
0-000008— would  shatter  into  small  fragments.  When  heated  for  some 
time  at  about  1250°,  the  vitreous  quartz  passes  into  the  crystalline  con- 
dition (tridymite),  and  it  will  not  then  bear  the  sudden  heating  and  cooling 

'sdica  is  reduced  by  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace  and  fcirnis  carborun- 
dum (q.v.);  it  is  reduced  by  magnesium  to  amorplious  silicon,  trystalliiio 
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and  vitreous  silica  api>car  to  be  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  acids  exce])t 
hydrofluoric  acid.  Fused  silica  is  readil}'  attacked  by  ])hosphoric  acid 
and  by  the  alkalies.  CiystaUine  silica  is  slowly  attacked  by  aqueous 
solutions  of  alkaline  hydroxides,  and  carbonates,  but  the  amorphous 
variety  is  rapidly  attacked.  Silica  is  also  attacked  by  superheated  water, 
and  a small  quantity  may  ])ass  into  solution.  The  necessary  conditions 
seem  to  prevail  in  deep-seated  cavities  in  the  earth.  The  water  rising  to 
the  surface  is  cooled,  and  the  pressure  reduced.  Some  of  the  dissolved 
silica  is  then  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  the  spring  as  a thick  jelly.  This 
afterwards  changes  into  a hard  white  porous  mass  called  geyserite.  The 
Great  Geyser  of  Iceland,  for  instance,  is  surrounded  by  a large  mound  or 
hillock  of  silica  with  a funnel-like  cavity  from  which  the  geyser  discharges. 
Similar  geysers  occur  in  the  Hot  Springs  of  New  Zealand,  the  geysers  and 
hot  springs  of  Yellowstone  Park,  U.S.A.,  etc.  In  many  cases — e.g.  the 
mineral  springs  at  Yellow'stone  Park — the  alkalinity  of  the  water  facilitates 
the  solution  of  the  silica.  The  alkaline  silicates  are  decomposed  by  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  silica  is  deposited  as  geyserite 
or  “ siliceous  sinter  ” in  the  neighbourhood.  In  general,  the  decomposition 
of  the  silicates  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  the  weathering  of 
silicates,  furnishes  amorphous  or  opaline  silica. 

Although  chemically  inactive  at  ordinary  temperatures,  silica  acts  as 
a powerful  acid  anhydride  at  high  temperatures,  combining  -with  the  bases 
and  many  metallic  oxides  to  form  more  or  less  fusible  silicates.  The  more 
fusible  silicates — e.g.  lead  silicate — are  used  in  making  glasses  and  jxittery 
glazes.  Pota.ssium  and  sodium  silicates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
aqueous  solution  is  sold  as  “ water  glass,”  and  the  solid  as  “ soluble  glass.” 
1 he  pow'erfid  acid  character  of  silica  at  high  temperatures  turns  on  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  acid  anhj'drides — P.^Oj,  etc. — volatilize  at  juucli 
low'd’  temperatures,  and  consequently,  as  soon  as  ever  so  little,  say,  sulphur 
trioxide  is  displaced,  the  volatile  anhydride  passes  aw'ay  and  ceases  to 
compete  with  the  silica  for  the  base.  At  low'er  temperatures,  sulphur 
trioxide  rapidly  displaces  silica  from  the  ba,ses  when  competing  under 
equal  conditions. 

Uses  of  silica. — Quartz  glass  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  elastic 
threads  to  suspend  the  delicate  parts  of  electrical  instruments.  It  is  made 
into  tubes,  flasks,  dishes,  etc.  iSandstone  and  quartzite  are  u.sed  for 
building  stones,  grindstones,  whetstones,  etc.  >Sand  or  sandstone  is 
ground  w'ith  a little  lime  or  binding  clay  and  made  into  refractory  bricks, 
vanister  hrinkw  ” “ silica  bricks,”  “ Dinas  bricks,”  etc.  Many  varieties 


of  quartz  are  sha|x*d  into  ornaments  and  gems.  Diatomaceous  earth 
also  called  tripoli,  kieselguhr,  or  (wrongly)  infu.sorial  earth — is  used  as 
a polishing  powder,  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  .soluble  glass,  dynamite, 
and  refractory  bricks. 


§ 2.  Silicic  Acids. 

If  the  soluble  alkaline  silicates  be  treated  w'ith  .acids,  an  amorjdious 
gelatinous  mass  called  “ silicic  acid  ” is  obtained.  This  is  appreciably 
soluble  in  -.yater  and  in  acids,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  solutions 
of  the  alkali  hydroxides  and  carbonates.  The  jelly-like  mass,  when  dried 
in  air,  retains  about  16  per  cent,  of  water  ; and  at  100°,  about  13  per  cent. 
The  mass  is  then  practically  insoluble  in  water  and  acids.  By  further 
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heating  more  and  more  water  is  expelled,  thus,  at  200°,  about  oj  ])er  cent, 
of  water  remains ; at  300°  about  3 per  cent.  ; and  eventually,  at  about 
500°,  anhydrous  silica  is  formed.  The  dehydration  curve  showing  the 
vapour  pre.ssures  of  “ hydrates  ” of  different  composition  shows  no 
“ breaks  ” as  would  probably  be  the  case  if  definite  hydrates  were  formed. 
If  “ silicic  acid  ” which  has  been  heated  to  200°  be  exjiosed  to  a moist 
atmosphere,  water  is  again  absorbed,  and  the  vapour  pre.ssure  of  the 
“ hydrate  ” is  greater  than  the  original  '■  hydrate  ” of  the  same  composi- 
tion. This  shows  that  the  water  is  probably  less  firmly  retained  by  the 
re-hydrated  silicic  acid.  A dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate — say, 
5 per  cent. — dissolves  all  the  above-mentioned  .silicic  acids.  The  rate  of 
solution  and  possibly  also  the  solubility  of  “ silicic  acid  ” is  smaller  the 
higher  the  tempeiature  at  which  the  hydrate  has  been  heated.  Silica 
which  has  been  calcined  at  1000°  is  dissolved  with  extreme  slowness. 
Native  quartz  is  almo.st  insoluble  in  5 jier  cent,  sodium  carbonate,  but  if 
finely  powdered,  ap])ieciable  quantities  are  dissolved  in  a short  time. 

When  a solution  of  water  glass  (sodium  or  potassium  silicate,  say, 
Na„Si03)  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  some  of  the  silicic  acid  separates 
as  a gelatinous  mass  (hydrogel)  and  some  remains  in  solution  (hydrosol). 

If  the  solution  he  sufficiently  dilute,  the 
silicic  acid  will  all  remain  in  solution  along 
.tVater  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  ancl 

the  sodium  chloride  formed  in  the  reaction  ; 
Na.,SiO.,  -f  2HC1  ^ H.^SiO^  + 2NaCl.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  sodium  chloride 
can  be  separated  from  the  silicic  acid  by 
dialysis  (Fig.  109).  To  avoid  the  trouble 
of  changing  the  water,  the  dialyzer  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  300,  can  be  used  in  place  of 
the  simpler  form,  Fig.  109,  used  by  Graham. 
In  the  improved  apparatus  a current  of 
water  is  kept  eirculating  about  the  outside 
of  the  dialyzing  membrane.  The  dialyzing 
surfaee  is  also  relatively  great  so  that  the  operation  is  much  quicker  than 
before. 

A 5 per  cent,  solution  of  colloidal  silica  can  be  obtained  as  a hydro.sol, 
by  dialysis.  This  solution  can  be  concentrated  by  boiling  in  a Hfisk  until 
it  contains  about  14  i)cr  cent,  of  silicic  acid.  The  solution  so  pre])ared 
gelatinizes,  or  assumes  the  hydrogel  condition,  on  standing  a few  days. 
The  passage  of  silicic  acid  from  the  sol  to  the  gel  condition  is  retarded  by 
the  presence  of  a little  hydrochloric  acid,  or  alkali  hydroxide,  and  is 
accelerated  by  a little  sodium  carbonate.  If  the  clear  solution  of  silicic 
acid  be  allowed  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  at  about  15°.  a clear  transpaient 
jelly  is  obtained  which,  when  dried  over  sul])hui'ic  acid,  has  approximately 
the  composition  H.,i^iO.,,  that  is,  RiO.j.H.jO,  and  it  is  called  metasilicic 
acid.  An  acid  of  the  .same  composition  has  been  made  by  dehydrating 
gelatinous  silicic  acid  with  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  An  acid  of 
a])proximately  the  compo.sition  yiO2.2H.2O.  that  is,  HjSiO^,  called 
orthosilicic  acid,  has  been  made  by  dehydrating  gelatinous  silicic  acid 
yvith  absolute  ether,  and  drying  the  amorphous  white  powder  betneen- 
folds  of  filter  paper.  Orthosilicic  acid  loses  water  on  exposure  to  the  aii. 


Fic.  300. — Proskauer’s  Dialvzer. 
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Like  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids,  the  silicic  acids  dissociate  so 
readily  into  water  and  acid  anhydride,  SiO.j,  that  there  is  some  doubt 
about  the  existence  of  definite  hydrates.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  water  is  not  ‘‘  chemically  combined  ” with  the  silica,  p.  774.  The  real 
existence  of  the  definite  hydrates  just  indicated  is  thus  open  to  question. 
The  fact  that  the  ]X)wders  prepared  by  the  piocesses  just  indicated  have 
approximately  a composition  corresponding  respectively  with  SiO.^.H.^O 
and  Si0.2.2H._,0  is  attributed  to  chance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a largo  number 
of  compounds  of  silica  with  the  basc.s — silicates — arc  knowi,  and  a large 
number  occur  in  nature  as  definite  minerals ; and  many  others  have  been 
prc]jared  artificially.  Tliesc  salts  can  be  referred  to  unknoAvn  silicic  acids. 

If  a 1 per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  silicate  be  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  two  kinds  of  silicic  acid  may  be  obtained — ^o-silicic 
acid  not  precipitated  by  a solution  of  egg-albumen,  and  /3-silicic  acid  wliicli 
is  precipitated  by  the  same  treatment.  The  0-acid  is  converted  into  the 
a-acid  by  warming  its  aqueous  solution.  Solutions  of  alkaline  silicates 
of  the  typ(! : R.,SiO  ,,  R2yi03,  R^Si.jO,,  give  solutions  of  the  a-acid ; and 
ordinary  water  glass,  or  the  silicate,  Na^Si^O,,,  give  the  0-acid.  Osmotic 
pre.ssure  phenomena  indicate  that  the  molecular  weight  of  the  0-acid 
approaches  49,000,  and  it  is  accordingly  inferred  that  the  molecule  is  very 
complex. 


§ 3.  The  Silicates. 

Starting  with  ortliosilicic  acid,  H4>Si03  or  Si(OH),,  this  is  sujiposed  to 
piujs  into  inetasilicic  acid,  H.^SiO^  or  iSiOfOH).^,  by  the  loss  of  one  molecule 
of  water.  These  acids  c(jrrespond  respectively  with  the  ortho-  and  meta- 
silicates. Ethyl  orthosilicate,  SifOtJ^Hj).,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  silicofluoroform,  SiHF^.  Among  other  orthosilicates,  we 
have : 


HO-.  NaO.  y.  .ONa  „ .0.  y.  .0.  ,, 

* NaO^'^  '^ONa  Zn^^^^Si<y^/n 

Ortliosilicic  acid.  Sodium  ortliosilicato.  Zinc  ortiiosilicato  (willemito). 

Other  well-defined  orthosilicates  are : olivine,  Mg.,Si04 ; zircon  (zir- 

conium quadrivalent),  Zr.SiO.,,  etc.  Among  the  metasilicates: 

,,  KO^  ,,  .0. 


^y^iSi— O j^y>,Si_0  Ca<^>Si  = 0 


Motasilicic  acid. 


...Si  = 0 

Potassium  metasilicatc. 


Calcium  metasilicatc  (wollastonite). 


as  Avcll  as  enstatite,  MgiSiO.,,  etc.  'J’wo  molecules  of  ortliosilicic  acid  may 
be  condensed  into  one  molecule  of  orthodisilicic  acid,  HyiSi.jO-,  and  hence 
we  obtain  a series  of  orthodisilicates  : 


0 


/OH 
«i-0H 
OH 
/OH 
Sii-OH 
^OH 


Orthodisilicic  acid.  Magnesium  orthodisilicato  Lead  ortlioilisilicato 

(serpentino) . ( barysilite). 

Similarly,  by  the  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  betw'een  two  molecules 
of  metasilicic  acid,  the  two  molecules  of  the  meta-acid  can  be  condensed 
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to  one'  molecule  of  metadisilicic  acid,  Corresponding  metadi- 

silicates  are  well  knoM'n.  Similai’ly,  ortho-  and  mcta-trisilicic  acids  can 
be  derived  from  three  molecules  of  the  respective  acids.  In  addition  to 
these  silicates,  hydrated,  acid,  and  basic  silicates  are  known.  Many  of 
the  double  silicates  of  aluminium  and  the  bases  are  best  referred  to  un- 
known alumino-silioic  acids  as  indicated  later.  The  system  used  m naming 
the  silicates  just  indicated  is  conveniently  summarized  in  Table  LVII. 


Taulk  LVH. — Naming  the  Sii.icates 


Name. 

Hypotheti- 
cal acid. 

Silicate  (R*)- 

Mono- 

Di- 

■’i’ri- 

Poly- 

Meta-  . 
Ortho- 
I’ara-  . 

HaO.SiO-j 

2H.2O.SiO2 

SH.O.SiOj 

K.,0.Si0.2 

2H..0.Si0.2 

:m„O.Si02 

R.,0.2Si0.2 

2R..0.2SiO» 

3R.,0.2Si0.2 

R.,0.3Si02 

2R..0.3Si0.2 

3R-20.3Si02 

R.20.nSi02 

2R.,0.nSi0.2 

3R.,0.JiSi0.2 

Since  we  really  know  little  more  than  the  empirical  formula'  of  most 
of  the  silicates,  the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  niade  to  classify 
the  different  silicates  are  more  or  less  tentative,  or  speculativ'e.  Ihe  alka- 
line silicates  arc  soluble  in  water,  forming  the  .so-called  .sc'luble  glass  , the 
other  silicates  are  not  usually  soluble  in  water.  Many  of  the  simple 
silicates  are  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  particularly  if  they  have  been 
roasted  at  a dull  red  heat.  The  silicic  acid  then  separates  as  a gelatinous 
mass.  The  insoluble  silicates  arc  usually  brought  into  solution  for  analysis 
by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  cold  “ cake  broken  down 
treatment  with  dilute  hydi'ochloric  acid.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  nearly  all  the  silica  separates  in  a form,  insoluble  m dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 


The  formation  of  metallic  silicates  is  well  illustrated  by  a familiar  experiment 
nilica  garden  : a litre  beaker  is  filled  with  a solution  of  sodium  S'l'^ate  (sp.  ) 

and  crystals  of,  say,  cobalt  nitrate,  cadmium  nitrate, 

sulphaL,  nickel  sulphate,  manganese  sulphate,  zme  sulphate,  etc.,  ® j 

fall  into  the  beaker  so  ns  to  rest  on  different  parts  of 

allowed  to  stand  overnight  in  a quiet  place,  when  plant-like  shoots  are  obtained 
which  have  a form  and  colour  characteristic  of  each  metal. 


§ 4.  The  Aluminosilicates. 

Certain  compound  silicates  of  aluminium  with  other  bases  appear  to 
be  “complex”  aluminosilicates  no  more  closely  related  to  the  sihcat^ 
proper  than  the  ferrocyanides  are  related  to  the  cyamdes. 
convenient  to  refer  the  different  silicates  to  more  or  less  ^YPot^e^ 
silicic  acids,  so  it  is  often  convenient  to  refer  many  of  the  compound 
silicates  to  hvpothetical  aluminosilicic  acids. 


Alumiiio-monosilicic  acid 
Aluniino-di.silicic  acid  . 
Alumino-trisilicic  acid 
Alumino-tetrasilicic  acid  . 
Alumino-pentasilicic  acid 
Alumino-hexiusilicic  acid  . 


A1..0j.SiOo.nH.,0 

Ab03.2Si02.nH,.0 

Al203.3Si02.?iH..0 

A1..03.4Si02.7iH..,0 

AI.'03.6Si02.7!H20 

Al.2O3.6SiO2.nH2O 
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Tims,  kaoliiiito,  Al.,03.2Si()..2H.,0,  appears  to  be  an  alumino-disilicic  acid  ; 
anorthite  or  lime  felspar,  t!aO.AIjO.,.2SiO^,  the  calcium  salt  of  a similar  acid, 
etc.  Oraphically,  with  the  system  indicated  on  p.  635,  aluminium  a triad, 
silicon  a tetrad  : 


HO.  ^O.SiAK 
HO^^-'-O.Si-.O'" 

HO  OH 


0 


Kao’linite. 


»|  /O.iSi . 0-v^  ^ X 

^a<o>A|XQ.,sj-0-^^ 

0 

Anorthite. 


With  rratrolite,  Na-P-ALOa-SSiO^,  and  leucite,  K20.Aip3.4Si0^,  we 
salts  of  aluminotri-  aird  alunrinotetra-silicic  acids  respectivel3' : 


SiO<y>M,<OSiO>^ 
NaO  ONa 

Natrolite. 


0< 


SiO.Ov.  Ai  /O.SiO 
SiO.O'^'^^^O.SiO 

KO  OK 


>0 


Leucite. 


have 


Potash  felspar,  K.20.A1.203,(5Si0.2,  is  regarded  as  the  potassium  salt  and 
the  emerald  the  beryllirrirr  salt  of  an  aluirrino-hexasilicic  acid  : 


0< 


Si;  0.0 
Si:  0.0 


>AI.,< 

A 

0 0 


0.Si;0 

o.si:0 


>0 


0;Si  Si;0 


o o 

K K 


Potiish  felspar,  or  ortliocla.se. 


^0.81:0.0 

''O.SiiO.O 


>A1.,< 

A 

0 0 


O.SiiO.O 

O.SiiO.O 


>Be 


Si ; 6 Si : 0 

6 6 
V 
Be 

Emerald. 


Weathering  of  rocks. — When  ]>otash  felspar  and  many  other  natural 
alumino-silicates  arc  exposed  to  certain  natur'al  influences,  they  are  finally 
coirverted  into  insoluble  white  crystalline  or'  amorphous  (colloidal)  jiowcler — 
clay,  aird  other  materials.  The  nror’e  importairt  agents  which  facilitate 
the  decomposition  aird  disintegration — weathering — of  the  alunrinium 
silicates  arc:  (1)  Volcanic  gases  (steam,  hydrofluoric  acid  vapours,  etc.) ; 
(2)  Water  draining  fronr  peat  bogs,  and  coal  beds.  This  water  contains 
orgam’c  acids  in  solution.  (3)  Spring  or  rain  water  containing  carbon 
dioxide,  etc.,  in  solution.  As  indicated  above,  the  decomposition  of 

silicates  exposed  to  similar  agents  apparently  furnishes  colloidal  silica — 
e.g.  opal.  Hence,  the  weathering  of  the  alumino-silicates  furnishes 
clay  in  a more  or  less  colloidal  condition. 

Formation  of  clays. — The  early  stages  of  the  decomposition — weather- 
ing— of  the  felspar  is  indicated  by  the  apparent  clouding  of  the  crystals  of 
felspar ; the  felspar  becomes  more  and  more  opaque ; and  finally  dis- 
integrates. Consequently,  granitic  rocks,  with  felspar  as  a matrix.  Fig.  2, 
disintegrate  and  leave  behind  the  clay  mixed  with  the  more  or  less  resistant 
varieties  of  mica,  quartz,  and  other  minerals  which  originally  formed  the 
granitic  rock.  The  claj"  may  be  leached  by  streams  of  water  from  the 
jilace  where  it  was  formed,  transported  from  the  hills,  and  deposited  at 
lower  levels.  All  kinds  of  debris  from  the  rocks  and  soils,  etc.,  over  which 
the  clays  are  carried  may  be  transported  along  with  the  clay.  Transported 
clays  are  usually,  but  not  always,  less  pure  than  the  residual  primary 
clays.  The  residual  claj's  formed  by  the  weathering  of  the  less  ferrugineous 
granitic  rocks,  after  an  elaborate  process  of  washing  and  settling,  furnish 
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white  china  clay,  which  has  very  nearly  the  emjhrical  composition : 
Al.j03.2.Si0o.2H^0.  China  clay  is  often  called  “ kaolin,”  generally  outsidc 
the  industry.  The  object  of  the  washing  is  to  separate  the  china  clay 
from  the  unweathered  quartz,  mica,  etc. 

Pottery  and  bricks. — The  term  clay  is  applied  industrially  to  a fine 
grained  mixture  of  various  minerals  which  has  the.se  qualities:  (1)  It 
is  plastic  enough  to  be  moulded  when  it  is  wet ; (2)  It  retains  its  shape 
when  dried  in  spite  of  a certain  amount  of  contraction ; and  (3)  When  the 
moulded  mass  is  heated  to  a high  enough  temperature  it  sinters  together 
forming  a hard  coherent  mass  without  lo.sing  its  original  contour.  These 
properties  have  given  clays  an  important  place — probably  third  or 
fourth — ^in  the  world’s  industries.  Clays  arc  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
building  bricks,  tiles,  firebricks,  crucibles,  gas  retorts,  sanitary  goods, 
pottery,  etc.  ; china  clay  is  also  extensively  employed  for  filling  paper, 
cotton,  etc. 

British  pottery  is  generally  made  from  an  intimate  mixture  of  white- 
burning clay,  with  Hint  or  quartz,  and  felspar  or  Cornish  stone.  'Fhc 
mi.xlure  is  moulded  into  the  desired  shape,  dried,  and  Hred  between  1000° 
and  1200°  according  to  the  kind  of  ware  being  niiule.  This  forms  the 
so-called  “ biscuit  ” body.  A fusible  mixture — containing  lead  boro- 
silicate,  clay,  felspar,  etc.,  ground  togetlier  to  form  a “ .slip  ” with  water — 
is  then  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  “ biscuit  body,”  and  the  whole  is 
rcHred  to  900°  or  1000°.  The  melted  mixture  covers  the  suHace  of  the 
” body  ” with  a glassy  Him  or  “ glaze.”  There  are  many  modiHcations. 
The  ware  may  be  decorated  by  painting  coloured  oxides  on  the  biscuit  body 
Ijefore  glazing  ; or  by  painting  fusible  enamels  on  the  glaze  and  rcHring  ; 
or  the  glaze  itself  may  be  coloured  with  suiteblc  oxides.  Glaze  and  body 
maj’  be  fired  in  one  oj)eration  with  or  without  a preliminary  baking  of 
the  body.  There  are  also  considerable  variations  in  the  composition  of 
the  body  and  glaze.  The  chief  varieties  of  pottery  are  " earthemvare  ” 
— made  from  white-burning  clays,  Cornish  stone,  and  Hint;  “hard 
|)orcelain  ” — made  from  clays,  felspar,  and  quartz — with  or  without  a little 
lime  ; “ bone  china  ” — made  from  bone  ash,  clay,  and  Cornish  stone  ; and 
the  commoner  varieties  of  pottery  made  from  special  mixture.s — often 
local  clays  glazed  with  a mixture  containing  galena,  etc.  Drain  pipes  arc 
also  made  from  local  clays,  which  burn  a buff  or  red  colour,  and  glazed 
by  throwing  salt  into  the  kiln.  The  salt  decrepitates,  volatilizes,  and  the 
vapours  attack  the  surface  of  the  clayware,  covering  it  with  a glass-like  skin 
— sail  glaze.  Tobacco  ]jipes  (unglazed)  are  made  from  siliceous  clays,  that 
i.s,  from  clays  containing  more  or  less  finely  divdded  silica,  firebricks  arc 
made  from  refractory  clays  which  soften  at  about  1650''.  Ihe  refractory 
clay  is  moulded  b3'  hand  or  machinerv',  and  fired  to  about  1100  —1200  . 
Common  building  bricks  arc  usuallj’  made  from  less  refractorj'  clays 
fired  at  a lower  temperature. 

Ultramarine. — Occurs  in  nature  as  lapis  lazuli,  a blue,  green,  or  \iolet 
coloured  crystalline  mineral.  It  is  considered  to  be  a silicate  of  aluminium 
and  sodium  with  some  combined  sulphur.  But  its  constitution  is  by  no 
means  undei'stood.  Artificial  ultramarine  is  a blue  ]iigment  made  by 
calcining  a mixture  of  china  clay%  sodium  carbonate,  charcoal,  and  sul]fiiui 
in  the  absence  of  air.  T’he  green  ])roduct  is  washed  with  water,  dried, 
mixed  with  sulphur,  and  again  roasted  in  air  until  the  mass  has  acquired 
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tlie  required  tint.  Ultramarine  is  decomposed  by  acids  with  the  evolution 
of  hydiogen  sulj)hide.  It  is  used  for  neutralizing  the  yellowish  tinge  of 
sugar,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  in  the  laundry.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
blue  pigment. 


§ 5.  Carbon  and  Silicon  Halides. 

W'e  shall  sec,  later  on,  that  the  elements  carbon,  silicon,  germanium, 
tin,  and  leiui  have  a family  relationship.  They  all  form  halides  of  the  type 
CF.,,  CCI4,  etc.  The  tetrachlorides,  for  instance,  are  all  liquid  at  ordinary 
tem])eratures,  and  boil : 

cell  SiCl|  GeCl,  SriCl,  PbClj 

70*^  . 59'6°  86 ■■  113'9°  decomposes  wlieu  heated. 

Silicon  tetrafluoride,  »SiF4. — This  gaseous  compound  is  important. 
It  wtis  discovered  by  K.  W.  Hcheele  in  1771.  It  was  afterwards  mad(! 
by  J.  Priestley,  and  its  composition  determined  l)y  J.  L.  ( Jay-Lussac  and 
J.  Thenard,  1808 ; J.  Davy,  1812  ; and  J.  J.  Berzelius,  1824.  Silicon  tetra- 
fluoride is  made  by  the  direct  action  of  fluorine  on 
amorphous  silicon.  Carbon  fluoride,  it  may  b(? 
added,  is  made  by  the  direct  action  of  the  elenumts. 

Silicon  fluoride  is  also  made  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  upon  silica  or  on  a silicate — e.(j.  glass: 

SiO.j  + 4HF  ->  2H.4O  -r  SiF^.  The  other  fluorides 
of  the  family  indicated  above  can  be  made  by  the 
fiction  of  hydrofluoric  acid  on  the  elements.  Silicon 
tetrafluoride  is  usually  made  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  derived  from  a mixture  of  calcium 
fluoride  and  sulyihuric  acid  u]Don  silica.  The  mixture 
is  heated  in  a flask — illustrated  in  Fig.  301 — fitted 

with  a safety  funnel  containing  meremy.  An  excess  p-jy  301 Preparation 

of  sulphuric  acid  is  used  to  absorb  the  water  formed  of  Hydrofluosilicic  Acid, 
during  the  reaction. 

Properties  of  silicon  fluoride. — Silicon  tetrafluoride  is  a colourle,ss 
gas  with  a pungent  odour  resembling  hydrogen  chloride.  The  densitj' 
of  the  gas  is  104'2  (oxygen  = 16).  This  corresponds  with  the  formula 
SiF,.  Silicon  tetrafluoride  conden.ses  to  a colourless  liquid  at  —160° 
under  atmospheric  pressure  ; solidifies  at  —97°  under  181  cm.  pre.ssure 
(atmos])heric  76  cm.),  and  it  can  be  sublimed  ivithout  liquefaction  at  —90°. 
Glass  is  not  attacketl  by  dry  .silicon  tetrafluoride.  If  the  gas  be  pa.ssed 
over  heated  potassium  it  is  decomposed  with  the  scpai’ation  of  amorphous 
silicon  : SiF^  -f  4K  = Si  |-  4KF. 

Hydrofluosilicic  acid,  H.^SiFy. — If  silicon  tetrafluoride  be  yia.ssed  into 
water,  it  decomjwses,  gelatinous  silicic  acid  is  precipitated,  and  hydrogen 
fluoride  is  formed  : SiF,,  + 4H.jO  = Si(OH).,  h 4HF.  'I’he  hydrogen 

fluoride  immediately  combines  with  a molecule  of  silicon  tetrafluoride  ])ro- 
ducing  an  aqueous  solution  of  hyckofluosilicio  acid.  The  whole  I'caetion  is 
Written  : 3SiF4  -p  4H^O  = Si(OH),  2tUSiFy.  In  order  to  y)revent  the 

choking  of  the  delivery  tube  by  the  seyiaration  of  silicic  acid  when  the 
silicon  tetrafluoride  is  passed  into  water,  it  is  well  to  let  the  deliver}-  tube' 
dip  below  a little  mercury,  u.  Fig.  301,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
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of  water.  Tiie  aqueous  layer  is  frequently  stirred  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  channels  of  silicic  acid  through  which  the  gas  can  escay)c  into  the 
atmosphere  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  water.  This  is  a good 
method  of  making  hydrofluosilioic  acid.  The  silicic  acid  is  separated 
from  the  aqueous  solution  by  filtration ; the  aqueous  solution  cannot  be 
concentrated  verj'  much  by  evaporation  becau.se  it  decomposes  into 
silicon  tetrafluoride  and  hydrogen  fluoride.  A solid  hydrate  H^SiFg.2H.,0 
has  been  prepared. 

Hydrofluosilicic  acid  7'eddens  blue  litmus,  and  it  is  neutralized  by 
the  bases  forming  salts,  fluosilicates.  For  instance,  with  pota.ssium 
hydroxide,  it  forms  potassium  fluosilicate  : 2KOH  -h  H.,SiFg  = Ko'SiFg 
-|-  2H.^O.  Here  the  ion  HiFg"  behaves  as  a bi-valejit  cation.  Most  of  the 
fluosilicates  arc  fairly  soluble  in  water,  but  the  potassium  and  barium 
fluosilicates  arc  dissolved  vath  difficulty.  Hence  the  use  of  hydrcjfluo- 
silicic  acid  in  testing  for  barium  salts,  and  in  the  estimation  of  potas- 
sium. Hydrofluosilioic  acid  is  used  for  giving  wood  a stone-like  surface. 
'I'hc  wood  is  first  soaked  in  lime  water  and  then  treated  with  hydro- 
fluosilicic acid.  The  acid  is  also  used  in  the  j)aper  industry,  and  as  an 
antisej)tic  in  medicine. 

Silicon  tetrachloride,  SiCl^. — We  have  seen  that  carbon  tetrachloride, 
GCl.,,  is  the  final  substitution  product  of  methane,  p.  693,  or  of  carbon 
disulphide  by  chlorine.  Germanium  and  tin  tetrachlorides — GeCl.,  and 
iSnGl., — are  made  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  elements,  and  lead  tetra- 
chloride, PbCl.,,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  an  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
of  lead  dichloride.  Carbon  tetrachloride  cannot  be  made  by  the  diiect 
action  of  chlorine  on  carbon ; but  silicon  tetrachloride  can  be  made  by 
heating  silicon  or  silicon  carbide,  or  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbon  and 
silicon  dioxide  in  a stream  of  chlorine  : SiO.^  -1-  2C  -f-  2C1.^  = SiCl.,  -r  2CO. 
'The  liquid  which  condenses  can  be  freed  from  the  excess  of  chlorine  by 
shaking  it  with  mercuiy,  and  redistilling.  The  colourless  fuming  liquid 
so  obtained  fumes  in  moist  air.  It  has  a vapour  density  and  compo.sition 
corresponding  with  .SiCl4.  It  thus  resembles  carbon  tetrachloride.  >Silicon 
tetrachloride  boils  at  58'3°  and  fieezes  at  —89°  ; carbon  tetrachloride 
boils  at  76°  and  freezes  at  —30°.  Silicon  tetrachloride  is  decomposed 
by  water  into  silicic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acids  : SiCl4  + 3H.4O  = H^SiO^ 
+ 4HC1.  Carbon  tetrachloride  is  not  acted  upon  by  water  while  the  other 
chlorides  of  the  family  are  decomposed  in  dilute  aqueous  solutions  if  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  absent.  Silicon  tetrachloride  combines  with  ammonia, 
forming  silicon  tetramide,  Si(NH.4)4,  and  ammonium  chloride : SiCl^ 
+ 8NH.,  — 4NH4CI  -f  Si(NH.^)4.  This  compound  when  heated  forms 
silicon  diimide,  Si(NH).,,  and  silicon  nitride,  SiaN^,. 

If  the  vapour  of  silicon  tetrachloride  be  passed  through  a hot  tube 
containing  silicon,  silicon  hexachloride,  Si^Clg,  is  formed  : 3SiCl4  + f^i 
= 2Si.,Clg.  Silicon  hexachloride  is  a mobile  fuming  liquid  boiling  between 
146°  and  148°,  and  freezing  at  —1°.  Silicon  hexachloride  dissociates 
\rhen  heated  to  350°  : 2Si2Cl6  ^ Si  + 3SiCl4,  and  the  dissociation  is  prac- 
tically complete  at  800°.  If,  however,  the  silicon  hexachloride  be  rapidly 
heated  to  1000°,  it  has  not  time  to  dissociate  to  any  great  extent  in 
passing  through  350°  to  1000°  and  the  cojnpound  is  stable  above  1000°. 
Allied  phenomena  have  been  ])reviously  studied,  pp.  184,  etc. 

Rerchlorethane,  or  carbon  hexachloride,  C^Clg,  is  analogous  with 
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silicon  hexachloride ; tho  former  boils  at  187°,  the  latter  at  147° 
relations  of  the  two  are  shown  graphically  ; 


Cl\  /Cl 
CWSi-Sifci 


CK  ^C1 

Silicon  hexachloride. 


Cl 


Cl 


Cl-C-GVCl 

CK  'Cl 

Carbon  hexachloride. 


The 


Silicon  hexachloride  is  hydrolyzed  by  water  forming  silico-oxalic  acid, 
Si.,Ho04,  analogous  with  oxalic  acid,  C2H.4O4.  The  relation  between  these 
two  acids  is  indicated  graphically  : 


0=Si-0H 

0=Si-0H 

Silico-oxalic  acid. 


0=C-0H 

0=C-0H 

Oxalic  acid. 


The  compounds  Si.,Clj<  and  C/I^  are  known;  the  former  boils  at  212°, 
Ihe  latter  at  269°.  These  compounds  are  also  hydrolyzed  by  watei-, 
furnishing  respectively  : 


0=Si-OH 

HO-Si-OH 

0-Si-OH 


0=C-0H 

HO-C-OH 

0=C-0H 


Silico-mesoxalic  acid. 


Mesoxalic  acid. 


Several  other  halogen  compounds  of  silicon  are  known.  When  silicon 
is  heated  to  redness  in  a current  of  diy  hydrogen  chloride,  or  when  the 
gaseous  products  of  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  copper  silicide  are 
cooled  by  liquid  air,  a compound — silico- chloroform,  SiHCl^ — is  formed, 
boiling  at  .34°.  The  corresponding  compound  of  carbon — chloroform, 
CHCI3 — boils  at  61°  ; and  the  corresponding  compound  of  germanium, 
GeHClj,  boils  at  72°.  Although  chloroform  is  not  hydrolyzed  by  water, 
silico-chloroform  with  water  forms  leucone,  SiH(OH)3,  also  called  silico- 
formic  acid.  The  corresponding  carbon  compound  is  not  known. 
Leucone  is  somewhat  unstable,  for  it  readily  loses  water,  forming  the 
compound:  H2Si.,03,  which  is  called  silico-formic  anhydride  : 

/OH  „ 

2H-Si^OH  =3H.,0  + a >0 
^OH  ■ 


When  heated,  silicoformic  anhydride  breaks  down  into  silicon,  hydrogen, 
and  silica : 2H.38i.3O3  = 8i  + 2H3  + 3810.3.  Probably  this  reaction  means 
that  silicon  hydride,  SiH4,  and  silica  are  first  produced,  and  that  the  former 
decomposes  at  once  into  its  elements.  A compound  silicofluoroform, 
8iHF3,  can  be  made  by  the  action  of  silicochloroform  on  stannic  fluoride, 
80^4.  It  boils  at  80'2°,  the  corresponding  carbon  compound — fluoroform, 
CHF3— boils  at  20°. 


§ 6.  Silicon. 

History. — 8ilicon  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  but,  as  indicated  in 
our  study  of  silica,  numerous  oxygen  compounds  are  known.  The  process 
of  manufacturing  glass  from  silicates  has  been  known  from  ancient  times, 
and  .1.  J.  Becher  (1669)  believed  that  these  silicates  eontained  a peculiar 
earth  which  he  called  terra  vilrescihilis  (vitrifiable  earth) ; this  is  now  called 
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“ silica.”  It  was  kno\vn  in  the  seventeenth  centiirj'  that  Becher’s  vitri- 
fiable  eartli  does  not  fuse  when  heated  alone,  and  that  a fusible  glass  is 
formed  when  it  is  heated  with  other  earths.  0.  Tsvehenius  (1660)  noticed 
that  the  vitriliablc  eai'th  had  acid  rather  than  alkaline  i>ro|Xjrties  ; K.  W. 
Scheele  (1778)  showed  it  to  have  the  characteristics  of  a refractory  acid  ; 
and  J.  Ij.  M.  Smithson  (1811)  considered  it  to  be  an  acid  rather  than  an 
alkaline  earth.  J.  J.  Berzelius  prepared  amorphous  silicon  in  1828  ; and 
H.  St.  C.  Deville  prepared  crystalline  silicon  in  1854-. 

Amorphous  silicon. — This  can  be  made  by  heating  potassium  or 
sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of  silicon  chloride  or  .silicon  fluoride  ; SiF^  + 4K 
= Si  + 4KF.  The  brown  mass  so  formed  is  washed  wth  water  and  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  heated  at  a dull  red  heat,  and  finally  washed  and  dried.  It 
is  also  formed  by  heating  a mixture  of  sodium  or  potassium  fluosilicate 
\vith  metallic  potassium  : K.,SiFg  + 4K  = Si  6KF.  The  brown  mass 
is  cleaned  as  before.  Quartz  is  reduced  to  silicon  when  it  is  intimately 
mixed  with  magnesium  powder  and  heated  : SiO^,  -f  2Mg  = Si  = 2MgO. 

Amorphous  silieon  is  a dark  brown  amorphous  powder  with  a specific 
gravity  2'35.  It  melts  at  about  1500°,  and  volatilizes  in  the  electric  arc. 
When  calcined  in  air,  a surface  skin  of  silica  is  formed  which  protects  the 
element  from  complete  oxidation.  Silicon  ignites  in  chlorine  at  about 
450°,  and  burns  to  silicon  tetrachloride.  If  silicon  be  heated  with  hydrogen 
chloride,  free  hydrogen  and  silicon  tetrachloride  arc  formed : Si  + 4HC1 
= SiCl.,  + 2H„  {r.f.  p.  93).  Silicon  is  insoluble  in  water  and  most  acids ; but 
it  dissolves  in  liydrofluoric  acid  forming  hydrofluosilicic  acid  : Si  -f  6HF 
= 2H„  -1-  H„SiFy.  When  boiled  with  alkaline  hydroxides  it  forms  hydro- 
gen and  alkaline  silicate  as  indicated  on  p.  773. 

Crystalline  silicon. — Crystalline  silieon  is  made  by  dis.solving  silicon 
in  molten  metals,  and  on  eooling,  part  of  the  silicon  separates  from  the 
solution  in  a crystalline  conchtion.  By  pa,ssing  a stream  of  silicon  tetra- 
fiuoride  vapour  over  aluminium  previously  melted  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  the  volatile  aluminium  chloride  passes  on,  and  the  silicon 
liberated  by  the  reaction  : 3SiCl4  H-  4A1  = 3Si  4AICI3,  dissolves  in 

the  molten  aluminium.  As  the  molten  aluminium  cools,  silicon  separates 
in  long  lustrous  ciystals.  The  aluminium  can  be  separated  by  treatment 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Crystalline  silicon  is  also  made  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  potassium  or  sodium  silicofluoride,  or  powdered  silica  with  an 
excess  of  aluminium  : 4A1  -|-  3K.4SiFg  = 3Si  + 6KF  -f  4A1F.,.  The 

silicon  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  molten  aluminium.  The  cold  solution  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  aluminium,  and  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid  to  remove  silica.  Silica  is  reduced  when  heated  with  metallic 
magnesium  : Si02  + 2Mg  = 2MgO  -f-  >Si  ; if  an  excess  of  magnesium  be 
employed,  magnesium  silicide,  Mg2Si,  is  formed.  Both  it  and  inagne.sium 
oxide  can  be  removed  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  t rystalline 
silicon  has  been  made  commercially  by  heating  quartz  with  coke  in  the 
electric  furnace  : Si02  -t-  20  = 200  Si.  If  too  much  coke  be  used, 
carborundum  is  formed.  Silicon  so  prepared  is  sold  in  metallic-looking 
lumps  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alloys. 

Orystalline  silicon  forms  dark  grey  opaque  needle-like  eiystals  01 
octahedral  ])lates  (cubic  system).  It  is  hard  enough  to  serateh  gla.ss. 
Its  .specific  gravity  varies  between  2‘.34  to  ,3.  according  to  the  temperatuie 
to  which  it  has  been  heated.  It  burns  when  heated  in  chlorine  and  fires 
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ppontanoously  in  fluoi'ine.  Silicon  is  insohrblc  in  acids,  but  dissolves  in  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  It  melts  about  1500°,  and  distils 
in  the  electric  furnace.  C'lystallino  silicon  slightly  conducts  electricity, 
amorphous  silicon  docs  not.  Chemically,  oiystallino  silicon  resembles 
amorphous  silicon,  but  it  is  not  so  active.  Silicon  combines  with  nitrogen, 
forming  silicon  nitride,  and  also  with  the  metals,  forming  silicides, 
Siloxicon  is  the  trade  name  for  a gieyish-green  granular  powder 
formed  b^'  heating  a mixture  of  silica  with  carbon  to  about  2500° 
in  an  electric  furnace.  It  varies  in  composition  between  Si.jC^O  and 
iSi-('-0.  It  is  used  as  a refractory  material  when  shaped  into  bricks, 
furnace  linings,  etc. 

Silicon  carbide,  carbon  silicide,  carborundum — SiC. — This  compound 
is  made  bj’  fusing  a mixture  of  coke  and  sand  in  an  electric  resistance 
furnace — estimated  temperature  3.500°.  The  furiurce  is  a large  oblong 
box  with  permanent  ends,  and  temporaiy  sides.  Large  carbon  electrodes 
are  fitted  into  the  two  ends,  and  project  into  the  furnace.  Granulated 
coke  is  packed  between  the  electrodes.  A mixture  of  sand  and  coke,  with 
some  salt  to  make  the  mass  fusible,  and  some  sawdust  to  make  the  mass 
porous,  are  packed  about  the  carbon  core  and  held  in  place  by  the  side 
walls  of  loosely  packed  bricks. 

The  furnace  is  illu.strated  diagrani- 
matically  in  Fig.  302.  A powerful 
current  of  electricity  is  sent  through 
the  charge.  The  change  which  takes 
place  is  represented  bv  the  symbols  : 

SiO,  4-  30  SiC  200.“'  The 
ojx^ration  is  over  in  abouteight  hour.s. 

The  furnace  is  then  allowed  to  cool ; 
the  side  walls  are  removed,  and  the 
silicon  carbide  removed.  The  best 
grades  are  found  nearest  the  core. 

The  product  is  crushed  and  treated 


Fig.  302. — Carborundum  Furnace 
{Diagrammatic). 


with  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  impurities ; it  is  then  washed,  dried,  and 
graded  according  to  size. 

Carborundum  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  plates  when  pure  ; it  may  be 
transparent  and  colourless,  or  vary  in  tint  from  emerald  green  to  brown  or 
black.  Ihe  latter  varieties  are  most  common.  The  specific  gravity  is 
•I‘2.  It  is  not  attacked  by  acids — even  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is  decomposed 
by  fu.sion  with  alkaline  hydroxides.  It  is  nearly  as  hard  as  the  diamond, 
and  accordingly  is  largely  used  as  an  abrasive  powder  and  made  into  whet- 
stones, hones,  grinding  wheels,  polishing  cloths,  etc.  It  is  also  very  re- 
fractoiy,  and  when  mixed  with  clay  has  special  uses  as  a refractory 
material  for  protecting  furnace  walls,  etc. 

Atomic  weight. — The  combining  weight  determined  by  the  analysis 
of  .silicon  tetrachloride,  .silicon  tetrabromide,  etc.,  by  different  experi- 
menters, lies  between  27'!).5  and  28'38  ; the  best  rejire.sentative  value  is 
taken  to  be  28'3,  if  oxygon  be  10  ; and  this  number  corresponds  with  tlu‘ 
molecular  weight  deduced  from  the  vapour  densities  of  the  volatile  com- 
pounds of  silicon  by  Avogadro’s  hypothesis.  Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule 
does  not  apply  so  well  unless  th(‘  sjieeific  heat  be  taken  at  .300°, 
0 2032. 
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§ 7.  Hydrogen  Compounds  of  Silicon. 

There  are  three  eonipounds  of  silicon  and  hydrogen  : silicon-methane 
or  gaseous  silicon  hydride,  8iH.,,  corresponding  with  methane,  CH^;  silico- 
ethane  or  liquid  silicon  hydride,  Si^Hg,  corresponding  with  ethane,  ; 
and  silico-acetylene  or  solid  silicon  hydride,  Si.^H.j,  corresponding  with 
acetylene, 

Silico-methane,  SiH^,  or  silicane. — This  gas  is  most  conveniently  made 
by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  on  inagnesium  silicide  ^ 
whereby  hydrogen  gas  containing  4 or  5 per  cent,  of  silicane  and  a trace  of 
silico-ethane  is  formed.  The  latter  is  spontaneously  inflammable  in  air, 
tlie  former  is  not.  Hence  the  gas  prepared  by  the  above  described  process 
is  spontaneously  inflammable  in  air.  This  property  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  method  employed  with  xihosphine,  Fig.  217.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  is  placed  in  the  flask,  and  the  flask  is  filled  with  hydrogen  gas ; the 
cummt  of  hydrogen  is  shut  off,  and  the  magnesium  silicide  is  dnqrped 
into  the  acid.  The  bubbles  of  gas  ignite  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  tlu* 
water,  forming  rings  of  silicon  dioxide. 

By  passing  the  di'ied  gases  from  the  magnesium  silicide  and  the  acid 
through  a tube  surrounded  by  liquid  air,  both  the  SiH^  and  the  Si.^Hy  are 
condensed  to  liquids.  By  fractional  distillation  of  the  condensed  mass 
a,t  — 10°,  silico-methane  is  obtained  as  a colourless  gas,  not  spontaneously 
inflammable  at  atmospheric  pressure,  but  inflammable  in  air  if  slightly 
warmed  or  subjected  to  reduced  pressure.  vSilico-methane  burns  with  a 
bright  flame,  forming  silica  and  water : SiH^  -f  2O2  = SiO^  H-  2H.jO. 
When  passed  into  alkaline  solutions  it  decomposes,  forming  alkaline  sili- 
cates and  hydrogen : SiH,j  + 2KOH  -f  = K^SiO.,  -f  4H.^.  The  gas 
liquefies  at  —11°,  and  so  solidifies  at  about  —200  . When  heated  4TO 
it  decomposes  into  its  elements,  amorphous  silicon  and  hydrogen : iSiH,t 

= Si  -f  2H„.  . V ■ 1 I 

Silico-ethane,  Si., Hg.— Hydrogen  sdicide  remains  as  a liquid  when 

the  silico-methane  has  been  distilled  from  the  liquefied  gases  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  magnesium  silicide,  as  described  above. 
It  is  a colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  52°,  and  solidifying  at  —138  . can 
be  heated  to  100°,  in  the  absence  of  air,  without  decomposition  ; but  at 
200°  it  decomposes  into  its  elements  hydrogen  and  amorphous  silicon : 
Si  H = 3H  4-  2Si  It  is  spontaneously  inflammable  in  air,  burning  to 
water  and  sdica. ' Like  silico-methane,  this  compound  reacts  vigorously 

""^^Silico-acetylene,  Si.^H,,.— Solid  silicon  hydride  is  sa,id  to  be  formed 

It  of 

silicon  are  not  very  stable.  Like  many  of  the  other  hydrides,  they  act 
as  reducing  agents.  Thus  silico-methane  reduces  a ^ 

separation  of  silver  and  .silicon  ; SiH,  + 4AgNO.,  - 4HNO.,  + ^ J 

{'(ipper  sulphate  is  not  so  easily  reduced  as  silver  nitratt-,  and  a compoi 

cl.lori.lo'witl.  so.liu.n  fluosilicate,  : r>  ; -sodium  c okotric 

- Calcium  silicide.  Made  by  heatinp  lime.  .«ihca,  and  carbon  m an  oiocx 

furnac‘0. 
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of  copper  and  silicon — copper  silicide — Cu.^Si,  is  formed  : SiH^  + 2CuSOj 
= C'n.,Si  + 2H..80,.  Tlie  more  stable  methane  does  not  act  like  silico- 
methane.  Acetylene,  it  will  be  remembered,  forms  acetylides  or  car- 
bides with  silver  nitrate  and  copper  sulphate.  Many  of  the  less  stable 
hydrides — like  silicon  hydride,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  hydrogen  iodide 
— reduce  in  virtue  of  the  hydrogen  liberated  during  their  deeomposition  ; 
other  hydrides  reduce  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  their  elements.  Thus, 
with  arsenic  hydride  and  silver  nitrate,  as  previously  described,  arsenious 
acid  and  silver  are  formed  during  reduction. - 

Glass. — As  previously  indicated,  glass  is  a solidified  undercooled  solu- 
tion of  several  silicates — most  commonl}'  potassium,  calcium,  and  lead — 
and  is  made  by  fusing  together  a mixture  of  clean  sand,  liinestone,  or 
whiting  or  lime,  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate,  and  litharge  or  red  lead 
in  the  right  propoidions.  Traces  of  manganese  dioxide  or  .selenium  aie 
sometimes  added  to  neutralize  the  yelk)w  oi-  green  ting(‘  due  to  t-iie  jire.sence 
of  ferrous  or  ferric  oxide  pre.sent  as  impurity  in  the  ingiedients  used  in 
making  the  glass.  The  mixture  is  melted  in  fii'cclay  pots,  and  when  the 
molten  mass  has  cooled  to  the  right  temperature,  a portion  is  collected  at 
the  end  of  an  iron  tidje  and  brought  to  the  de.sired  shape  by  forcing  it  into 
a mould,  or  blowing  into  the  tube  and  twisting  or  swinging  the  plastic 
mass  of  glass  as  required.  Details  of  the  procedure  vaiy  uith  the  par- 
ticular objects  being  made.  Rapidly  cooled  glass  is  brittle  and  liable  to 
fracture,  hence  the  glass  is  annealed  in  an  annealing  kiln  where  it  can  be 
cooled  as  slowly  as  desired.  If  cooled  too  slowly  the  glass  devitrifies,  i.e. 
crystallizes,  p.  167. 

Window  glass  is  a soda-lime  silicate.  This  type  of  glass  is  sometimes 
called  “ .soda  glass  ” or  “ soft  glass,”  and  it  is  u.sed  for  making  chemical 
glass  ware.  Window  glass,  plate  glass,  and  glass  for  table  ware,  and  bottk'S 
are  also  made  from  the  same  constituents  in  different  proportions  and  of 
different  degrees  of  purity.  Bohemian  glass  is  a potash-lime  silicate. 
It  is  a hard  glass  and  fuses  only  at  a high  temperature,  hence  it  is  used 
for  making  chemical  apparatus  designed  to  withstand  high  temperatures. 
It  also  resists  the  solvent  action  of  water  better  than  .soda-glass.  Jena 
glass  and  Bohemian  glass  are  varieties  of  potash-lime  gla.ss.  Flint  glass 
is  a lead  potash  silicate.  It  is  lustrous,  and  refracts  light  much  better 
than  other  types  of  glass.  It  is  u.sed  for  making  lenses  for  optical  purposes. 
Some  varieties  are  made  into  artificial  gems  and  ornamental  glass.  Cut 
glass  is  a variety  of  lead  glass  wluch  is  ground  or  “ cut  ” on  emery  or 
carborundum  wheels.  Be.sides  these  special  admixtures,  metallic  oxides 
may  be  added  to  colour  the  glass.  Ti’an.slucent  or  white  glass  is  made  by 
the  addition  of  bone  ash,  or  fluorspar,  or  cryolite.  Boric  acid  is  also  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gla.ss  with  a high  refractive  index. 

Questions. 

1.  Explain  thoroughly  how  quartz  may  bo  put  into  solution  and  further 
treated  so  as  to  recover  it  as  silica.  What  experimental  evidence  have  we  that 
arsenic  is  an  amphoteric  element  ? — Princeton  Univ.,  V.S.A. 

2.  Describe  the  preparation,  properties,  and  reactions  of  the  compounds  of 
silicon  with  hydrogen,  with  chlorine,  and  with  fluorine. — Aberdeen  Univ. 

3.  How  can  (n)  silicon,  (h)  silicon  carbi<lo  be  obtained  from  sand,  and  for  what 
purpose  are  these  substances  used  ? How  can  .silicon  chloride  be  obtained  from 
silica,  and  converted  into  silica  ? — Sheffield  Univ. 
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■t.  Compare  and  contrast  the  elements  carbon  and  silicon  by  a discussion  of 
their  analocous  inorganic  compounds. — SItefficM  Vniv. 

5.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  “ anhydride.”  Describe  the  prepai-ntion 
of  sulphur  dioxide,  chromium  trioxide,  and  silicon  dioxide,  and  the  experiments 
by  which  you  would  prove  each  to  he  an  imhydride. — London  L'nii\ 

ti.  What  is  the  composition  of  felspar,  enlcspar,  fireclay,  and  fluorspar  ? 
From  which  of  these  niul  by  what  process  could  you  produce  silica  ? — Hoard  of 
J'Jduc. 

7.  Orthoclase  felspar  has  the  composition  KoO.-AloOa.BSiOn.  Explain  the 
methods  by  which  the  following  substances  could  be  obtained  from  it  in  a state 
of  purity  : alumina,  potassium  chloride,  potash  alum,  silica. — Board  of  Educ, 


CHAPTER  XLI 


Tin,  Lkad,  and  some  Rrlated  Elements 
§ I.  Germanium. 

In  1385  WeLsbach  discovered  a silver  mineral — argi/rodUe — in  a mine  at 
Prieberg  (Saxony).  C.  Winkler  analyzed  the  mineral,  but  found  his 
analysis  to  be  about  7 per  cent,  too  low: 

Silver.  Sulphur.  Ferrous  oxide.  Zinc  oxide.  Mercury.  Total. 

74-72  17  13  0-66  0-22  0’31  93-04 

Winkler  traced  the  discrepancy  to  the  presence  of  6-93  per  cent,  of  a 
new  element,  precipitated  as  sulphide  in  the  hydrogen  sulphide  group.” 
This  element  he  called  germanium  from  the  Latin  name  Germania.  The 
new  element  proved  to  be  bi-  and  quadri-valent.  The  compounds  corre- 
sponding with  bivalent  germanium  resemble  the  compounds  of  silicon 
and  carbon  ; and  compounds  corresponding  -with  quadrivalent  germanium 
resemble  tin  and  titanium  compounds.  The  analysis  and  vapour  density 
of  germanium  tetrachloride  correspond  with  an  atomic  weight  72-5  (oxygen 
= 16).  This  number  agrees  roughly  with  the  atomic  weight  calculated 
from  the  specific  heat  0-08  by  Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule.  Neglecting  tlie 
small  admixtures  of  iron,  zinc,  and  mercury,  the  analysis  of  argyrodite 
thus  corresponds  with  SAg.^S.GeS.^. 

§ 2.  Tin. 

History. — Di.scoveries  of  tin  in  Egyptian  tombs  .show  that  the  metal 
was  fairly  common  in  olden  times.  It  is  not  certain  if  the  Hebrew  word 
“ bedil  ” in  the  Pentateuch,  translated  by  the  Greek  word  Kaffalrepos 
(cassiteros),  and  by  the  Latin  word  stannum,  really  means  tin.  The 
word  “ stannum  ” appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  to  designate 
certain  alloys  containing  lead.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Phamicians 
obtained  their  tin  from  India,  Britain,  or  Iberia.  The  resemblance  between 
the  Sanscrit  word  “ ca.stira  ” and  the  Greek  ” cassiteros  ” has  been  used 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  IncUan  origin  of  Phcenician  tin.  Pliny 
.states  that  “ eassiteron  ” was  obtained  from  “ Cassiteridcs  (British  Isles) 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.”  This  no  doubt  refers  to  the  tin  then  obtainecl 
from  the  Cornish  mines.  'The  Romans  appear  to  have  distinguished  load 
from  tin  by  calling  lead  “ plumbum  nigrum,”  and  tin  “ plumbum  candi- 
dum.”  The  word  “.stannum”  was  later  re.stiicted  to  tin  proper.  The 
alchemists  called  tin  “ Jupiter,”  and  represented  this  metal  by  i; , the 
symbol  for  the  planet  Jupiter, 
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Occurrence. — There  are  several  reports  of  the  occurrence  of  metallic 
tin  in  nature.  Practically,  tinstone  or  cassiterite  is  the  sole  source  of  com- 
mercial tin.  This  mineral  occurs  in  tetragonal  crystals  coloured  brown 
or  black  by  impurities,  chiefly  iron,  (lassiterite  is  stannic  oxide,  SnO.„ 
contaminated  with  more  or  less  arsenical  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  tung- 
states, and  various  metallic  sulphides.  ‘‘  Lode  ” or  ‘‘  vein  tin  is  cassi- 
terite which  is  obtained  from  veins  or  lodes  in  primary  deposits ; while 
“ stream  ” tin  is  cassiterite  from  alluvial  secondary  deposits  where  it  occurs 
in  more  or  less  rounded  lumps.  The  miners  speak  of  tinstone  as  “ tin  ” 
or  black  tin  ” to  distinguish  it  from  the  metal  which  is  called  “ white 
tin.”  The  complex  sulphide  ore,  slnnnite,  or  tin  pyrites,  is  a sulphide  of 
co])per,  tin,  iron,  and  sometimes  zinc.  It  is  comparatively  rare.  About 
one-third  of  the  world’s  output  of  tin  is  produced  in  the  Malay  peninsula. 
Tin  is  also  produced  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  Bolivia,  Au.stralia,  C'orn- 
wall.  South  Africa,  Bohemia,  and  Saxony,  etc. 

Extraction. — The  ore  is  first  concentrated  by  washing  away  the  earthy 
impurities.  The  high  .specific  gravity  of  tin.stone — 6‘8  to  7'0 — enables 
this  to  be  done  without  much  trouble,  as  in  the  case  of  wa.shing  gold  (q.v.). 
’i'his  process  usually  works  well  with  stream  tin  ; but  vein  tin  usually 
requires  more  complex  treatment.  The  crushed  ore  is  first  washed  to 
remove  earthy  matters.  The  arsenic  and  sulphur  are  removed  by  an 
“ oxidizfaig  roast.”  The  tungsten  and  the  residue  left  after  the  calcination 
of  the  pyrites  are  removed  by  passing  the  calcined  ore  through  the  intense 
magnetic  field  of  an  ” electro-magnetic  separator.” 

The  extraction  of  tin  involves  the  reduction  of  the  ore  in  a blast  furnace 
or  in  a reverberatory  furnace.  Thus  the  “ concentrated  ” ore— tin, stone 
—is  heated  with  coal  in  a reverberatory  furnace.  The  oxide  is  reduced : 
SnO.  + 2C  = 2CO  + Sn.  The  molten  tin  which  collects  on  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  is  drawn  off  and  cast  into  ingots  or  blocks— block  tin— which 
contain  about  99‘5  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin.  The  slag  obtained  m this 
operation  is  also  worked  up  to  recover  the  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  metal 

it  contains.  ...  , 

Refining  tin. — Tin  is  refined  by  heating  it,  at  a temperature  as  little 

as  possible  above  the  melting  point  of  the  metal,  on  the  sloping  hearth 
of  a reverberatory  furnace.  The  tin  flows  down  the  hearth  and  leaves 
the  oxidized  metallic  impurities  as  “ refineiy  dross  behind.  This  tin  may 
be  further  purified  by  stirring  the  molten  metal  AVith  a billet  of  wooc. 
The  metal  is  agitated  by  the  bubbling  of  the  rismg  gases,  and  this  continu- 
ally exposes  fresh  portions  of  the  molten  metal  to  the  oxidizmg  action  of 
the  air.  The  impurities  which  collect  on  the  surface  as  a dross  are 
skimmed  off.  The  refinery  drosses  containing  a large  percentage  ot  tin  aic 

re-smelted  with  the  ore. 

Tin  is  recovered  from  scrap  tin,  tin  plate,  etc.,  by  treating  it  vith 
some  solvent,  e.g.  chlorine.  Electrolytic  methods  of  extraction  have  not 

'^^^pJo^pLties^— Tin  is  a white  lustrous  metal  wth  a pale  blue  tinge.  The 

metal  retains  its  lustre  unimpaired  by  exposure  to  air. 

enough  to  be  cut  with  a knife,  but  it  is  harder  ^han.lead  and  ^ 

as  zinc.  Tin  is  very  ductile,  for  it  can  be  beaten  into  foil  tmf  1 I 

drawn  into  wire.  The  ductility  of  tin  is  greatest  at  about  ^ “ 

the  metal  is  brittle  enough  to  be  pulverized  into  povdei.  Tin  sho^^s  . 
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marked  tendency  to  crystallize  on  solidilication.  If  a bar  of  tin  be  bentj 
it  emits  a Ion'  crackling  noise — “ tin  cry  ” — said  to  be  due  to  the  rubbing 
of  the  crystal  faces  upon  one  another.  If  the  surface  of  a block  of  tin  be 
treated  with  warm  dilute  aqua  regia,  the  surface  of  the  metal  immediately 
a.ssumes  a crystalline  appearance.  The  crystals  are  best  shown  by  cooling 
molten  tin  in  a crucible  until  part  has  solidified,  and  pouring  out  the  liquid 
ixrrtion.  The  walls  of  the  crucible  will  be  lined  with  crystals  of  tin.  Tin 
appears  to  be  dimorphous,  for  electrolytic  tin — i.e.  tin  deposited  from  a 
solution  by  the  electrolysis  of  a tin  salt— and  malleable  tin,  form  teti-agonal 
crystals  ; while  the  ‘‘  brittle  ” tin,  mentioned  above,  is  rhombic.  Tetra- 
gonal tin  passes  into  the  rhombic  form  between  170°  and  200°.  Tin  melts 
at  232  , and  boils  at  about  2275°.  A perceptible  volatilization  occurs  at 
1200°.  The  metal  takes  fire  when  heated  between  1500°  and  1600°,  burning 
with  a white  flanre  to  stannic  oxide.  When  the  metal  is  heated  just 
above  its  melting  point  in  air  for  some  time,  it  forms  a yellowish-wliite 
scum  which  is  staimic  oxide. 

Grey  tin.^ — When  cooled  to  a low  temperature,  tin  crumbles  to  a grev 
friable  powder.  Several  cases  have  been  reported  where  tin,  during  an 
exceptionally  cold  winter,  has  crumbled  to  powder  ; for  instance,  Erdmann 
(1851)  noticed  some  tin  organ-pipes  crumble  to  powder.  The  disease  is 
called  the  “ tin  pest.”  Grey  tin  appears  to  be  a third  allotropic  modifica- 
tion of  the  element. 

170=’  18° 

Rliombic  tin.  — Tetragonal  tin.  ^ Grey  tin. 

Specific  gravity  7-25  6 55  5'8 

The  transition  temperature  is  18°.  Hence,  excepting  in  wann  weather, 
all  ordinary  white  tin  is  in  a metastable  condition.  E.  Cohen  has  pointed 
out  that  the  speed  of  the  transformation  is  very  slow  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  it  proceeds  with  a maximum  velocity  at  —48°,  especially 
if  the  tin  be  in  contact  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  “ pink  salt,” 
SnC1^.2NH^Gl.  At  lower  temperatures,  the  velocity  again  slows  down. 
If  a piece  of  tin  which  has  already  commenced  to  change  be  allowed  to 
lemain  in  contact  with  a piece  of  ordinary  white  tin,  the  unchanged  tin 
is^more  quickly  affected  with  the  “ disease.” 

The  action  of  acids  and  alkalies. — Tin  dissolves  slowly  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  rapidly  in  the  conceirtrated  acid,  forming  stannous 
chloride,  SnCl.,,  and  hydrogen  : >Sn  -f  2HC1  8nCL  -|-  H..  Tin  is  but 
slowly  attacked  by  cold  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  hot  concentrated  acid 
dissolves  the  metal,  forming  .stannous  sulphate  and  sulphur  dioxide: 
8n  j-  2H.jSO,  — > iSnSO.,  -|-  iSO._,  -f  2H.,0.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  depends 
upon  the  temperature  and  concentration  of  the  acid.  With  cold  dilute 
nitric  acid,  stannous  nitrate,  Sn(N03),j,  formed : 4.Sn  i-  lOHNt), 

— + 3H.^O  NHjNO^,  with  possibly  a little  stannic  nitrate, 

fMi(rsOy)^.  With  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*24,  meta-stannic  acid 
is  the  ehief  product  of  the  action.  Pure  nitric  acid  is  practically  without 
action  on  the  metal.  Boiling  alkaline  hydroxides  form  alkaline  stannates, 
t.(j.  K.,Sn03,  and  hydrogen : Sn  2KOH  + H.,0  ->  K.,Sn03  -f  2H._,. 

• weight  of  tin. — The  combining  weight  of  tin  has  been  deter- 

miiied  by  the  aiialysis  or  synthesis  of  the  oxide,  chloride,  bromide,  sulphide, 
and  the  potassium  anti  ammonium  stannichlorides.  The  best  available 
numbers  show  that  this  constant  probably  lies  somewhere  between  118'98 
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and  ll‘J-10.  The  best  representative  value  is  taken  to  be  1 19— oxygen 
= 16.  The  vapour  density  of  the  volatile  compounds  of  tin  ; observations 
on  the  isomorphism  of  stannic  and  titanic  oxides ; and  the  specific  heat, 
0-055,  by  Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule,  all  point  to  this  number.  1 19.  as  tlie 
atomic  ■weight  of  tin. 

Uses. — The  resistance  of  tin  to  ordinary  corrosive  agents  is  utilized 
in  protecting  iron  from  i-usting,  “ tin  plate  ” is  made  by  dipping  thin  sheets 
of  steel  into  molten  tin,  whereby  the  steel  is  coated  with  a thin  film  of  tin. 
The  plated  tin  so  made  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans,  and  similar 
articles.  Copper  coated  with  tin  is  also  used  for  cooking  vessels.  Tin 


with  such  an  alloy. 


§ 3.  Stannous  Oxide  and  Hydroxide. 

When  stannous  chloride,  SnCl.j,  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  water,  a 
wliito  precii)itatc  of  stannous  oxychloride,  Sn(OH)Cl,  is  formed:  SnCR 
-1-  H.,0  ,Sn(OH)Cl  -h  HCl.  If  stannous  chloride  be  treated  with  au 
alkali,  say  sodium  carbonate,  or  sodium  hydroxide,  stannous  hydroxide, 
Sii(OH).),  is  ])recipitated.  When  heated  in  a current  of  carbon  dioxide, 
stannous  hydroxide  forms  black  stannous  oxide,  iSnO  ; which,  Avhen  he^Ued 
in  air,  burns  to  stannic  oxide,  SnO.^.  Stannous  hydroxide  is  insoluble  in 
ammonia,  but  it  readily  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions,  forming  stannites, 
e g potassium  stannite  : iSn(OH).j  + 2KOH^>Sn(OK).2  H- 2H^O.  Hence 
the  stannites  are  to  be  regarded  as  salts  of  stannous  acid,  H.^bnO^. 
may  be  simply  stannous  hydroxide.  Basic  stannites  of  the  type  HO..n(UR) 
have  been  isolated.  By  the  slow  evaporation  of  alkaline  solutions  of  the 
stannites.  cry.stals  of  SnO  can  be  obtained.  If  much  alkali  be  present, 
or  if  the  solution  be  boiled,  metallic  tin  separates  and  alkali  stannates, 
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Till 


Iv.jSuO.,,  arc  formed  : 2KHSn0.j  = K.jSnO.,  + Sn  + Stannous 

liydroxide  is  converted  into  stannous  salts  when  treated  with  acids,  and 
consequently,  stannous  hydroxide  exhibits  both  acidic  and  basic  properties. 

§ 4.  Stannic  Oxide  and  Hydroxide, 

If  an  acidified  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  SnCl.,,  be  exjiosed  to  the 
air,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  stannic  hydroxide  is  precipitated : 2Sn01.j 
+ O.j  6H._,0  —>  2Sn(OH)^  + 4HC1.  Possibly  stannic  chloride  is  finst 
formed  : 2SnCl.^  + 0^  + 4HC1  — > 2SnC'l4  + 2H.^0  ; and  tliis  latter  is 
hydrolyzed  by  the  water  : SnCl^  -[-  4H.^0  ^ Sn(OH)^  4HC1.  The 

stannic  hydroxide  is  precijjitated  by  ammonia,  alkaline  hydroxides,  car- 
bonates, ammonium  nitrate,  sodium  sulphate,  etc.,  from  solutions  of  stannic 
salts  : SnClj  h 4K0H  ^ 4KC1  + Sn(OH)^.  Stannous  chloride  is  hydro- 
lyzed by  water  with  the  production  of  the  same  hydroxide.  If  the  y)reci- 
])itatc  be  dried  in  air,  it  has  the  empirical  composition  H.,.SnO.|,  or  Sn(OH), ; 
and  if  dried  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  empirical  composition 
H.^Sn03,  or  SnO(OH)^.  Consequently  H, 81104,  that  is,  Sn(OH),,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  ortho-stannic  acid,  and  H.4Sn03,  or  0=Sn  = (0H).j,  as 
meta-stannic  acid.  Stannates  corresponding  with  K.4Sn03,  analogous 
with  the  carbonates,  can  be  made  by  heating  solutions  of,  say,  stannic 
chloride  ivith  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

When  metallic  tin  is  treated  with  hot  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  P3) 
stannic  hydroxide  with  the  empirical  formula  Sn(0H)4  is  formed,  and 
this  when  dried  in  air  has  the  empirical  formula  H4S11O4,  and  if  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid  it  has  the  empirical  formula  >SnO(OH).,.  The  stannic  acids 
formed  by  these  two  different  processes  differ  essentially  in  their  behaviour 
towards  many  reagents.  For  convenience,  the  stannic  acid  formed  by  the 
action  of  alkalies  on  solutions  of  staimic  chloride  is  called  a-stannic  acid, 
lUid  the  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  metal  is  called 
)3-stannic  acid  or  “ metastannic  acid.”  Some  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

TaBI.E  LVlIl. — I’ltOl’EHTIKS  01'  THE  MK'rASTAX.VIC  Acios. 


a-Metastaimic  acid. 


Suits  dissolve  in  water  easily  and  are 
not  decomposed.  More  basic  than 
the  /3-acid. 

When  moist,  dissolves  readily  in  nitric 
acid. 

Soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
solution  docs  not  gelatinize  when 
boiled. 

Easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  the  ' 
solution  remains  clear  when  boiled. 


fJ-Metustannic  acid. 


■Salts  dissolve  in  water  with  dilHculty  and 
form  insoluble  basic  salts  and  free  acid. 
Le.ss  ba.sic  than  the  a-acid. 

Insoluble  in  nitric  aciil. 

Insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid  oven  if  con- 
centrated. 

Unites  with  hydrochloric  acid  formilig  a 
substance  insoluble  in  acid  but  solublo 
in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  gela- 
tinizes when  boiled. 


Both  varieties  dissolve  in  cau.stic  alkalies  and  in  alkaline  carbonates, 
and  when  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of  acids,  the  precipitates  retain 
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the  |U'o])erties  they  had  before  dis.solving  in  the  alkalies.  .1.  J.  lierzc'hus 
observed  this  peculiarity  of  the  stannic  acids  in  1811-1823.  Berzelius 
found  that  both  oxides  had  the  same  ultimate  composition,  and  the  fact 
was  regarded  at  the  time  as  an  “ interesting  example,”  showing  that 
identity  of  composition  does  not  correspond  with  identity  of  properties.” 
An  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  two  acids  is  not  known 
with  certainty.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  /8-acid — (H.^SnO.,)r,  or 

— is  a polymerized  form  of  the  a-acid — H.^SnO^.  If  the 
/8-acid  be  treated  with  concentrated  hydi'ochloric  acid  for  a short  time, 
a compound  Sn^^OgClju  is  formed  which  is  insoluble  in  hydi’ochloric  acid. 
This  substance  is  soluble  in  water  with  the  formation  of  the  so-called 
)3-stannic  chloride  or  stannyl  chloride  8iij05Cl.^(0H)j<.  If  the  aqueous 
solution  be  boiled,  the  /3-acid  is  reprecipitated : Sn.jOjCyOH)^  + 2H.^O 
= 2HC1  -\-  SngOsfOH),^ ; and  if  the  aqueous  solution  be  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a precipitate  corresponding  with  iSngOjCl^fOHlB  is 
formed.  While  tartaric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation  of  stamiic 
hydroxide  from  stannic  chloride  solutions  by  ammonia  ; the  precipitation 
is  not  prevented  from  solutions  of  0-stannic  chloride. 

These  peculiarities  arc  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  two 
isomeric  stannic  acids  have  the  constitutional  formulcC  : 


HO 

HO 


>Sn< 


OH 

OH 


Orthostannic  acid. 


0 = Sn< 


OH 

OH 


HO.  y .0-Sn(0H).,-0-.Sn(0H)..-. ,, 
HO-^'’n<.o_Sn(OH);-0-Sn(OH).j'^^ 


a-Motastamiic  acid.  ^-Metustaunic  acid. 


When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  groups  are 
replaced  by  chlorme,  and  the  resulting  compound,  when  treated  with  water, 
is  more  or  less  completely  hydrolyzed.  As  indicated  above,  if  the  ^-acid 
is  boiled  for  a long  time  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  concen- 
trated alkaline  hydroxide,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  the  a-acid ; and 
conversely,  the  o-acid  is  gradually  changed  mto  the  ^-acid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  more  rapidly  on  boilmg.  Thus : SSnClj  + 13H.^O 

= 18HC1  -'r  SnsOsObfOH)^.  An  aqueous  solution  of  ^-stannyl  chloride, 
Sn^OjCl.jlOH)^,'' gives  a precipitate  of  0-stannyl  sulphate  with  sulphuric 
acid  or  potassium  sulphate.  0-stanmc  acid  unites  with  alkalies,  forming 
H-staimates,  e.tj.  potassium  /3-staimate,  K2yn20ij.4Ho0.  An  excess  of 
alkali  precipitates  the  ^-stannates.  Hence  ^-stamiic  acid  exhibits  both 
acidic  and  basic  characteristics.  Both  stannic  acids  redden  blue  litmus, 
both  can  be  obtained  in  a colloidal  condition  by  the  dialysis  of  solutions  of 
the  corresponebng  stannates  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

An  idea  is  growing  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  specially  stuthed 
the  stannic  acids  that  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  varieties 
is  size  of  grain ; that  the  particles  of  the  a-acid  are  the  smaller  and  of  the 
/3-acid  the  larger;  and  that  there  are  not  two  distinct  and  well-defined 
a-  and  )3 -stannic  acids,  since  a continuous  gradation  of  forms  intermediate 
between  the  two  varieties  can  be  made  by  varying  the  temperatuie  ot 

jirecipitation.  , • j t 

Stannic  oxide,  SnOa.— When  the  stannic  acids  are  calcined,  stannic 
oxide,  SnO.2,  is  formed  as  a ^yhite  powder  which  appears  yellow  when  lo  . 
Stannic  oxide  is  also  formed  as  a white  powder  by  the  combustion  of  ni. 
If  stannic  chloride  be  healed  in  a current  of  steam,  glistenuig 
crystals  of  stannic  oxide  are  formed  isomorphous  with  brookite,  i 
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As  previously  inclicated,  stannic  oxide  occurs  in  nature  in  tetragonal 
crystals  of  cassitcritc  which  arc  usually  black  in  colour  owing  to  the  ])re- 
sence  of  impurities.  'J’hesc  crystals  are  isomorphous  with  rutile,  TiO.^. 
These  crystals  also  separate  on  cooling  a fused  solution  of  stannic  oxide 
in  borax.  When  stannic  oxide  is  strongly  heated  with  phosphoric  acid, 
crystals  of  stannic  oxide  isomorphous  with  anatase,  TiO^,  are  formed. 
Henee  stannic  and  titanic  oxides  are  isotriniorphous.  Stannic  oxide  is 
insoluble  in  acids  and  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  but  it  forms 
a-alkali  stannates  when  fused  with  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate  or 
hydroxide.  Silica  behaves  ia  a similar  manner. 

§ 5.  Lead. 

History. — Lead  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  appears  to  have  been  confused 
with  tin  (q.v.),  and  Pluiy  seems  to  have  distinguished  between  plumbum 
nigrum  (black  lead)  and  plumbum  album  or  plumbum  candidum.  The 
ancient  Romans  used  lead  for  making  water-pipes,  and  some  lead  compounds 
were  used  as  cosmetics,  and  as  paint.  The  alchemists  connected  lead 
with  the  slow-moving  planet  fSaturn,  and  accordingly  representtM  lead  by 
a scythe  h , the  symbol  for  yaturn. 

Occurrence. — ymall  quantities  of  metallic  lead  are  occasionally  found 
in  nature.  In  combination  rvith  sulphur,  lead  occurs  as  sulphide,  galena, 
PbiS.  This  is  the  most  abundant  ore  of  lead.  Commercial  lead  is  obtained 
almost  exclusively  from  galena.  Lead  carbonate,  cerussile,  PbCO^,  is 
not  uncommon.  Lead  sulphate,  PbS04,  occurs  as  anglesile ; lead 
chromate,  crocosile,  PbCr04  ; lead  molybdate,  widfenite,  PbMoO  j ; lead 
])hosphate,  pyromorphite,  PbCl.j.SPbglPO^).^ ; lead  chloride,  mutlocJcile, 
PbCl.4.  Lead  ores  come  from  England,  United  States,  Germany,  Mexico. 
Spain,  New  South  Wales,  South  America,  etc. 

Extraction. — The  galena  is  roasted  in  a current  of  air  at  a low  tem- 
perature in  a reverberatory  furnace,  so  that  one  part  of  the  lead 
sulphide,  PbS,  is  oxidized  to  lead  monoxide,  PbO,  and  another  ])art 
is  oxidized  to  lead  sulphate  : 2PbS  + 30.^  = 2PbO  + 2SO2 ; PbS  -h  20.^ 
= PbSOj.  The  mixture  of  lead  sulphide,  lead  sulphate,  and  lead  monoxide 
so  obtained  is  heated  to  a higher  temperature  Avith  the  air  “ shut  off.” 
The  sulphide  reacts  with  the  sulphate  and  the  lead  monoxide,  forming 
metaUic  lead : PbSO^  -h  PbS  =-  2Pb  -f  2S0^  ; and  2PbO  PbS  -=  3Pb 
r SO^ ; and  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  the  lead  suljdiidc 
begins  to  fuse  : PbS  -f  3PbSO,  — 4PbO  1-  4S0.j.  In  dealing  with  ores 
low  in  lead,  e.g.  some  Spanish  ores,  the  ore  is  sometijues  reduced  by  heating 
with  iron,  or  a mixture  of  iron  ore  and  coke.  Metallic  lead  and  iron 
sulphide  are  formed  : PbS  f-  Ee  = Pb  + EeS. 

The  lead  made  by  these  processes  usually  contains  antimony,  tin, 
copper,  etc.  These  impurities  make  the  lead  hard  and  brittle.  A largo 
proportion  can  be  removed  by  heating  the  metal  in  a shallow  flat-bottomed 
reverberatory  furnace  whereby  most  of  the  impurities  are  oxidized  before 
the  lead,  and  rise  to  the  surface  as  a scum.  This  operation  is  known  as 
“ softening  lead.”  The  silver  is  usually  extracted  by  Parkes’  process. 

Properties  of  lead. — Lead  is  a bluish  grey  metal  with  a bright  metallic 
lustre  when  freshly  cut,  but  the  lustre  soon  disappears  in  ordinary  air. 
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I’crfectly  tlry  air,  and  air-free  water,  liave  no  action  on  tlic  metal,  but  if 
moist  air  be  present,  or  if  the  metal  be  immersed  in  aorato-d  water,  lead  is 
soon  covered  with  a film,  probably  an  oxide,  and  this  is  ultimately  converted 
into  a basic  carbonate.  Lead  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a knife  and 
scratched  vith  the  finger  nail.  It  leaves  a grey  streak  when  drawn  acro.ss 
pa])er.  Small  traces  of  impurity — antimony,  arsenic,  coppei-,  zinc — make 
the  lead  much  harder.  Lead  is  not  tough  enough  to  be  hammered  into  foil 
or  drawn  into  wire  ; but  it  can  be  pressed  into  pipes,  or  rolled  into  thin 
sheets  or  foil.  Lead  filings  under  a pressure  of  about  R)  tons  per  square 
inch  form  a solid  block  ; and  the  metal  seems  to  liquefy  under  a ]iressure 
of  about  tons  per  square  inch.  The  specific  gravity  of  lead  varies 
from  11 '25  to  11'4  according  as  the  metal  is  cast  or  rolled.  Lead  melts 
at  32(1°,  and  boils  at  about  L'525°.  When  cooled  slowly,  the  molten 
metal  forms  a mass  of  octahedral  crystals  (cubic  system).  The  crystal- 
line nature  of  the  metal  is  shown  by  the  electrolysis  of  a lead  salt.  Lead  is 
also  deposited  as  an  “ arborescent  ” mass  of  crystals — called  a “ lead  tree  ” 
— when  a strip  of  iron  or  zinc  is  suspended  in  a solution  of  a lead  salt. 

f.c'ad  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  little  affected  by  dilute 
hyelrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  because  a crust  of  in- 
soluble lead  chloride  or  sulphate  is  formed  on  the  surface,  and  this  pro- 
tects the  metal  from  further  action.  Powdered  lead  is  quickly  dissolved 
by  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  Organic  acids 
—acetic  acid  (vinegar) — also  act  a.s  solvents  for  metallic  lead.  Hence 
ve.sscls  plated  wth  tin  containing  lead,  if  used  for  cooking  purposes,  may 
contaminate  the  food  Avith  poisonous  lead  compounds.  Water  containing 
sulphates  and  carbonates  in  solution  forms  a coating  on  the  surface  of  lead 
which  prevents  further  action.  Lead  is  attacked  by  water  holding 
ammonium  salts  and  carbon  dioxide  in  solution.  In  the  latter  case,  a 
soluble  acid  carbonate  may  be  formed.  All  lead  salts  are  poisonous,  and 
if  the  water  supply  of  a town  be  pure  enough  to  attack  lead,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  filter  the  water  through  limestone  or  chalk.  The  water  then 
takes  up  enough  carbonates  to  form  a film  on  the  interior  of  the  lead  pipes 
which  protects  the  lead  from  further  action. 

Atomic  weight  of  lead. — Tlie  combining  weight  of  lead  has  been 
determined  by  the  synthesis  of  lead  nitrate  and  lead  sulphate  from  metallic 
lead ; by  the  analysis  of  lead  chloride,  etc.  If  oxygen  be  16,  the  best 
determinations  of  the  combining  weight  of  load  vary  between  206'8  and 
207-6.  The  best  representative  value  is  sup|)osed  to  be  207-1.  This 
agrees  with  the  result  by  Dulong  and  Petit’s  method  of  approximation 
.since  the  specific  heat  of  lead  is  0-0309,  and  6-4  0-0.309  = 207  1.  I In. 

vapour  density  of  the  volatile  lead  compounds  also  corresponds  with  Hie 
atomic  weight  207-1.  The  vapour  density  of  metallic  lead  between  18/0 
and  2000°  show's  that  the  molecule  is  monatomic. 

Uses.— Lead  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  on  account  of  the  ease  w-ith  which 
it  can  be  worked,  cut,  bent,  soldered,  and  on  account  of  its  powei  of  le* 
sisting  attack  by  water  and  many  acids.  It  is  used  in  the  manufactuie 
of  pipes  for  conveying  water ; for  the  manufaeture  c>f  sheaths  for  electric 
wires,  sheets  for  sinks,  cisterns,  and  roofs,  lead  chambers  for  sulphuiic  acid 
w'orks,  evaporation  pans  in  chemical  w'orks,  etc.  It  is  used  in  making 
bullets,  shot,  accumulator  plates,  etc.  Type  metal,  solder,  pewtei-,  and  fusi  he 
alloys  contain  much  lead.  These  alloys  have  been  previously  discussed. 
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ii  6.  Lead  Monoxide  and  Hydroxide. 

Tlie  dull  grey  ii  idescent  coating  which  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  lead 
melted  at  a low  temperature  is  supposed  to  be  lead  suboxide,  Pb^OA  If 
this  seum  be  continuously  removed,  and  again  heated  to  a low  temperature 
in  air  so  as  to  avoid  fusion,  a yellow  powder  of  lead  monoxide,  PbO,  some- 
times called  massicot  is  formed.  If  this  oxide  be  fused  it  forms,  on  cooling, 
a buff-coloured  crystalline  mass  of  lead  monoxide,  or  litharge,  PbO.  If 
slowly  cooled  the  oxide  has  a reddish  tint,  and  if  rapidly  cooled,  a yellow 
lint.  It  is  thought  that  there  are  two  modifications  of  lead  monoxide — 
yellow  and  red,  the  latter  being  the  stable  form  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Litharge  is  commonly  made  by  the  cupellation  of  lead.  Large 
quantities  of  lead  monoxide  are  used  in  preparing  oils,  and  varnishes, 
and  in  making  flint  glass. 

Lead  monoxide  fuses  at  877°,  and  it  is  volatile  at  a red  heat.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  9‘36.  Lead  monoxide  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  pro- 
bably forming  lead  hydroxide,  Pb(OH).j ; sufficient  lead  hydroxide  is 
dissolved  to  give  the  water  an  alkaline  reaction.  Lead  hydroxide  is  best 
made  by  the  addition  of  alkali  to  a lead  salt.  The  composition  of  the 
precipitate  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  precipitation.  The  hydroxides  : 
2PbO.H.^O  and  PbO.H.^O  have  been  reported.  The  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  alkali  hydroxide  forming  plumbite.s.  Potassium  plumbite, 
Pb(OK).j,  for  instance,  is  formed  when  potassium  hydroxide  is  used.  The 
precipitate  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  When  heated  to  145°,  the  hydroxide 
passes  into  the  oxide.  Both  oxide  and  hydroxide  dissolve  in  aeids  forming 
lead  salts.  The  formation  of  plumbites  illustrates  the  aciebe  nature  of 
lead  monoxide ; and  the  formation  of  lead  salts,  and  the  alkalinity  of 
aqueous  solutions  of  lead  hydroxide,  show  the  basic  properties  of  this  oxide. 
Hence  lead  monoxide  is  an  amphoteric  oxide. 

§ 7.  Lead  Sesquioxide  and  Red  Lead. 

Lead  sesquioxide,  Pb.^Oy. — This  oxide  is  an  orange  yellow  powder 
formed  when  lead  hydroxide,  in  alkaline  solution,  is  treated  with  an 
oxidizing  agent — hypochlorites,  chlorine,  bromine,  hydrogen  j)eroxidc, 
|x)tassium  persulphate — 2PbO  -j-  NaOCl  = NaOl  -|-  Pb.^0.,.  When  heated, 
lead  sesquioxide  forms  lead  monoxide  and  oxygen.  Acids,  say  nitric 
acid,  decompose  it  into  lead  monoxide  and  lead  dioxide — the  f(3rmer  dis- 
.solves  in  the  acid  forming  lead  nitrate.  AVith  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  lead  sesquioxide  behaves  like  a peroxide  furnishing  chlorine  gas  : 
Pb„0.,  + GHCl  = 3H.0  1-  2PbCI.,  -f-  Cl.,. 

Lead  tetroxide,  minium,  red  lead,  Pb^O.,. — Red  lead  is  formed  by 
heating  lead  monoxide  or  white  lead  in  air  between  350°  and  500°.  It  is  a 
scarlet  |K)wdcr.  The  hot  powder  acquires  a dec])er  and  deeper  tint  as  time 
goes  on,  then  it  appears  to  become  vit)let,  and  finally  black.  On  cooling 
the  original  red  powder  aj)pears.  The  tint  of  red  lead  is  determined  largely 

' Tlie  same  oxide  is  made  by  lieatiug  leail  oxalate  to  about  300°  in  a glass 
yeasel ; iPbC-t),  = CO  -f  3CO-  -f-  Pb^O.  'J’liis  oxido  burns  to  PbO  when  boated 
111  air,  and  if  boated  to  a bigb  tomooraturo  alone,  it  pa.ssos  into  load  inouoxido  and 
laetallic  luad. 
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liy  the  mode  of  preparation;  its  eomposition  also  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture and  time  of  heating.  Although  there  is  little  doubt  that  a compound 
of  the  empirical  formula  Pb^O^  does  exist,  most  red  leads  of  commerce 
appear  to  contain  Pb^04  with  variable  amounts  of  lead  monoxide.  Con- 
versely, litharge  generally  contains  a little  red  lead.  Many  varieties  of 
red  lead  approximate  in  composition  to  Pb.jOj,  and  these  red  leads  no 
doubt  contain  PbyO^  -|-  JtPbO.  As  with  lead  sesquioxide,  dilute  acids 
decompose  PbyO.,  into  PbO  and  PbO^,  the  former  dissolves  in  the  acid 
forming  a salt  of  lead.  When  heated,  red  lead  dissociates  into  lead 
monoxide  and  oxygen  : 2Pb304  ^ OPbO  -1-  0^,.  The  dissociation  pres- 
sure varies  with  the  temperature,  thus  : 

Tomperaturo  . . . 445“  500''’  655°  (535° 

Pres.sui*e  ....  5 60  183  763  iiiiu. 

The  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  in  air  is  one-lifth  of  760  mm.,  that  is, 
152  mm.  This  means  that  red  lead  will  decompose  at  about  550°  when 
heated  in  air ; and  in  pure  oxygen  at  atmospheric  pressure,  red  lead  can 
be  formed  at  600°,  but  not  at  650°.  Red  lead  proper  is  not  a mixtui'e  of 
lead  monoxide  and  lead  peroxide  because  the  dissociation  pressure  of  lead 
peroxide  at  a given  temperature  is  much  less  than  that  of  red  lead.  Red 
lead  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  and  glazes  for  pottery.  It 
also  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paint  and  of  matches. 

§ 8.  Lead  Peroxide. 

Lead  peroxide  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  oxdizing  agents — hj'po- 
chlorites,  chlorine,  bromine,  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  persulphates — on 
alkaline  solutions  in  which  lead  monoxide  is  suspended.  The  same  com- 
pound is  deposited  on  the  anode  when  a solution  of  a lead  salt  is  electro- 
lyzed. Lead  peroxide  is  a strong  oxidizing  agent.  Thus,  when  lead 
peroxide  is  gently  rubbed  with  sulphur  on  a warm  surface  the  mass 
inflames  ; wth  phosphorus,  the  mixture  detonates ; when  sulphur  dioxide 
is  passed  over  lead  dioxide,  the  two  unite  to  form  lead  sulphate,  PbSO^ ; 
and  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  allowed  to  impinge  on  a few  grams  of  lead 
peroxide,  the  gas  is  oxidized  and  bursts  into  flame. 

Lead  cUoxide  dissolves  in  a boiling  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  hydi’oxide,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of 
potassium  metaplumbate,  K.4Pb03.3H.j0,  analogous  with  potassium  stan- 
nate,  K^SnOa.SH.p.  If  a mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and  lead  monoxide 
be  heated  to  700°^  carbon  dioxide  is  given  oil  and  oxygen  is  absorbed  form- 
ing calcium  metaplumbate,  CaPbO^.  If  calcium  plumbate  be  treated 
\vith  carbon  dioxide  at  the  same  temperature  the  reaction  is  reversed,  and 
oxygen  is  evolved.  This  process  was  proposed  by  Kassner  for  the  pre- 
paration of  oxygen.  Hence  lead  dioxide  shows  feeble  acidic  properties. 
Lead  in  lead  dioxide  is  undoubtedly  quadri-valent,  as  lead  is  in  lead  tetra- 
chloride and  lead  fluoride— PbClj  and  PbFj.  Lead  dioxide  behaves  as 
a feeble  base  Avith  acetic  acid.  When  red  lead  is  dissolved  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  pale  green  needle-like  crystals  of  lead  tetracetate  separate 
from  the  solution.  The  salt  is  immediately  decomposed  by  water  and 
brown  lead  peroxide  is  precipitated. 

The  constitution  of  the  higher  oxides  of  lead. — Lead  peroxide  is  a 
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polyoxide  U = Pb  = 0 becau.sc  it  gives  oxygen,  not  hydrogen  peroxide, 
■when  treated  with  acids.  Thus  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ; 2PbO._, 
-r  2H._,SO^  2PbS04  + 2H.,0  + 0., ; and  wnth  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  gives  chlorine  : P’bO.j  + 4HC1  — > 2H.4O  -i  PbCl.^  + 01.,.  Lead 
peroxide  is  best  regarded  as  the  anhydride  of  orthoplumb'ic  acid, 
Pb(OH).,  or  metaplumbic  acid,  PbO(OH).^,  just  as  CO._„  SiO.^,  SnO.j,  and 
MnO.,  are  the  anhydrides  of  carbonic,  silicic,  stannic,  and  manganous 
acids.  When  hypochlorites,  or  other  oxidizing  agents,  act  upon  an 
alkaline  .solution  of  lead  monoxide,  a brown  precipitate  of  metaplumbic 
acid  is  formed : Pb(OH)2  + 2NaOH  A Cl2“>  H2O  -f  2NaCl  -f  PbO{OH)„. 
If  the  latter  be  warmed,  it  passes  into  the  anhydride  PbO.,.  Tlie 
other  tv'o  oxides  of  lead — PIj.203  and  Pb.jO^ — are  in  all  probability  salts 
of  ])lumbic  acid;  lead  sesfjuioxide  appisars  to  be  lead  metaplumbate, 
PbPbO^ ; and  red  lead  to  be  a lead  orthoplumbate,  Pb-.PbO^. 

Orthopluinbic  acid,  Lead  ortliopliiinbate,  Metaplunitne  arid.  Load  inetnplunil)atr, 
H,PbO,.  Pmi'bO,,  Le.,  PbjO,.  H„1'1)03.  PbPbO^,  Lr.,  Pb^O^. 

Calcium  orthoplumbate,  Ca2Pb04,  is  a crystalline  salt  analogous  with 
red  lead,  that  is,  lead  orthoplumbate  ; and  potassium  metaplumbate, 
K.2PbO;j,  is  analogous  with  lead  sesquioxide,  that  is,  with  lead  mctapliim- 
bate. 

Mlien  lead  sesquioxide  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  brown 
plumbic  acid,  PbO(OH),_„  or  its  anhydride,  PbO„ ; 

()=Pb<J^>Pb  + 2HNO3  + Pb(N03)., 

analogous  with  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  lead  carbonate  : 

0=C<°>Pb  + 2HNO3  0=C<JJ2  bPb(N03)2 
Similarly,  with  red  lead  : 

Pb<J^>Pb<®>Pb  + 4HNO3  0=Pb<^jJJ  + H2O  ! 2Pb(N03)2 


§ 9.  Accumulators  or  Storage  Cells. 

If  two  corrugated  lead  plates  be  covered  with  a paste  of  litharge,  PbO, 
and  dipped  in  a 20  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  litharge*  on  the 
plates  is  converted  into  lead  sulphate,  PbSO^.  If  an  electric  current  be 
paased  through  the  cell,  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  cathode,  and  oxygen 
at  the  anode  during  the  electrolysis  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  hydrogen 
at  the  cathode  reduces  the  lead  sulphate  producing  a grey  film  of  “ spongy  ” 
metallic  lead  : PbSO^  -1-  H.,  = H2SO4  -f-  Pb  ; and  the  oxygen  at  the  anode 
transforms  the  lead  sul])hate  into  lead  persulphate  : 2PbS04  -1-  2H.,S04 
b>2  = 2Pb(S04)2  "b  ^H.jO  ; and  the  persulphate  is  at  once  hydrolyzed 
into  lead  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid : Pb(S04)2  + 2H.,0  = J’bO. 

■p  2R21SO4,  with  the  re.sult  that  a dark  brown  him  of  lead  peroxide  is 
formed  on  the  lead  plate.  The  current  may  then  be  stopped. 

If  the  terminals  of  the  cell  be  then  connected  with  a suitable 
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resistance,  a current  of  nearly  tM'o  volts  can  be  obtained,  and  this 
continues  for  about  twelve  hours.  The  cell  is  then  said  to  be  dis- 
charged.” The  brown  film  of  lead  peroxide  on  the  anode  gradually 
disappears  during  the  discharge  of  the  cell,  and  a white  film  of  lead  sulphate- 
takes  its  place.  The  reaction  on  the  anode  during  the  discharge  of  the 
cell  is  PbO.^  + Pb  -f  2^,80^  = 2PbS0^  2H..O.  When  the  cell  is  being 
charged,  the  reaction  can  be  represented  by  the  same  equation  taken  from 
right  to  left : 

2PbS04  -f  2H.,0  Pb  PbO.j  -f  2H.,S0 

Charge  Disclinrge 

As  soon  as  the  peroxide  has  disappeared,  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  cell  drops  rapidly,  although  the  voltage  keep.s  remarkably  constant 
as  long  as  any  ])oroxide  remains  on  the  plate.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
ctirve,  Fig.  304.  The  curve  from  B to  C shows  that  the  voltage  remains 

nearly  constant  for  ten  to  twelve  hours  while 
the  cell  is  discharging  ; the  curve  from  C to 
D represents  the  drop  in  voltage  when  the 
peroxide  is  almost  all  gone.  The  cell  should 
be  recharged  before  it  has  reached  this  con- 
dition, otherwise  the  efficiency  of  the  plates 
may  be  reduced.  Reversible  cells  of  this 
kind  are  called  ” accumulators,”  “ secondary 
cells,”  or  “ storage  cells.”  An  accumulator 
is  thus  a cell  with  metallic  lead  plates,  and 
the  plates  specially  designed  to  hold  £W3  large 
an  amount  of  litharge  or  lead  oxide  as 
possible.  The  plates  aip  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  charged,  the 
Accumulator  acts  as  if  it  were  a cell  PbO.,  1 H.,S0,aq  j Pb.  To  summarize 
the  changes  at  the  electrode  during  charge  and  discharge  : 


2-^ 


K. 


/■Ol 

O 5 to  IS  20 
Hours 

Fia.  304. — Voltage  Drop  of 
Accumulator. 


Cathode 
Anode  . 


Charging. 

PbSO^  Pb 
PbSO^  PbO., 


Discharging. 

Pb  ->  PbSO^ 

PbOa  PbO  PbSO^ 


During  the  discharge,  the  surface  of  both  plates  becoines  covered  with  a 
film  of  white  lead  sulphate,  and  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  cathode 
Pb  + HoSO.  = PbSO^  + H.,.  The  hydrogen  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  lead 
which  has  not  been  converted  into  .sulphate.  The  presence  of  ^^b  t 
gas  raises  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  during  discharge  until  it  i.s  a 11 
con.sumed.  This  occupies  but  a few  minutes;  during  this  time,  the 
voltage  is  represented  by  the  curve  AB. 

Several  other  interpretations  of  the  action  m 
charge  and  discharge  have  been  proposed,  ^he  h^othesis  m^^^^ 
above  can  be  easily  translated  into  the  language  o . ® ^ 

In  the  charged  cell,  we  have  a liquid  containing  H and  SO,  'ons  wdh  lea 
and  lead  peroxide  electrodes.  When  the  cell  is  discharging  he  H ons 
travel  tmvards  the  PbO.,  plate  and  reduce  the  lead 
monoxide  : 2H’  - PbO.J  ==  H.,0  + PbO  ; and  this  plate 

receives  a positive  charge,  owing  to  the  de-electri  ca  ion  ^ 

The  SO,"  ions  ,simultaneou.sly  travel  to  the  Plates  coiuCTt  g 

at  the  surface  of  the  plate  into  lead  sulphate  : SO/  rf  Pb  PbSO,,  and 
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the  plates  are  at  the  same  time  charged  negatively.  In  consequence,  a 
positive  current  of  electricity  travels  from  the  “ peroxide  ” plate  to  the. 
■■  lead  ” plate  outside  the  cell,  and  from  the  " lead  ” to  the  “ {>eroxido  ” 
j)late  in  the  liquiti.  A secondary  reaction  between  the  sulphui'ic  acid  and 
the  lead  monoxide  of  the  ])croxide  ” plate  leads  to  the  formation  of  haul 
sulphate,  and  consequently  the  consumption  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
liquid  in  the  cell  is  relatively  large  durmg  discharge.  When  the  cell  is 
to  be  re-charged,  the  “ peroxide  ” plate  is  connected  until  the  positive 
pole  of  the  dynamo,  and  the  “ lead  ” plate  with  the  negative  pole  of  the 
dynamo.  The  H‘  ions  of  the  cell  travel  to  the  negatively  charged  plate,' 
an  equivalent  number  of  .SO/'  ions  pass  into  the  solution  and  metallie  load 
remains  on  the  ]>late.  The  effect  is  to  reduce,  the  lead  sulphate  back  to 
metallic  lead*  The  SO^"  ions  travel  to  the  positively  charged  “ peroxide  ” 
plate  and  form  lead  persulphate  : 2S0^"  -f  2PbSOj  = 2Pb(SOJ„.  The 
le.iul  persulphate  is  immediately  hydrolyzed  to  lead  peroxide  as  indicated 
above.  Sulphuric  acid  is  thus  regenerated,  and  the  cell  is  brought  back 
to  its  original  condition. 

§ 10.  The  Relationships  of  the  Carbon-Silicon-Tin  Family. 

The  elements  carbon,  silicon,  germanium,  tin,  and  lead  have  a close 
family  relationship.  The  phy,sical  properties;  it  will  be  seen,  where  known, 
vary  with  the  atomic  weight.  Thus : 


T.uii.K  LIX. — PROPKirriKs  or  the  Cariiox-Tin  F.vMir.v. 


Carbon. 

Silicon. 

Germanium. 

Tin. 

Bead. 

Atomic  weiglit  . 
Specific  gravity 
Atomic  volume 
Melting  point 
Boiling  point 

12 

2-3  to  3-.^ 
4-16 

28-3 

2-35 

12-04 

about  1500° 
about  3000° 

72-5 

5-47 

13-20 

900° 

119 

6-8  to  7-3 
18-25 
231° 
2200° 

207-1 
1 1-4 
18-18 
320° 

1 500° 

The  gradual  change  in  the  physical  properties  with  rise  in  atomic  weight 
is  very  manifest.  The  chemical  properties  have  many  inteiesting  re- 
semblances. They  are  all  bi-  and  quadri-valent,  and  there  is  a marked 
transition  from  acidic  to  basic  qualities  with  rise  of  atomic  weight.  Carbon 
and  silicon  form  'hydrogen  compounds.  'I'hese  relationships  are  best 
worked  out  by  comparing  the  properties  of  the  halides,  the  monoxides 
and  j)(U'oxidc^s,  allotropic  forms  of  the  elements,  etc.  Like  bismuth  in  the 
phosphorus  family,  lithium  in  the  alkali  family,  mercury  in  the  zinc  family, 
lead  seems  to  link  this  family  with  some  other  family. 


§ II.  Titanium,  Zirconium,  Cerium,  and  Thorium. 


'J’itanium,  Ti. 
. 48-1 


Zirconium,  Zr. 
90-6 


(Jorium,  Ce. 
140'2r. 


Tliorium,  Tli. 
2.‘}2-4 


Atomic  weight 

Titaniurn.— Titanium  was  di.scovered  in  1791  by  AV.  McOrcBor 
while  investigating  the  magnetic  sand  (menachanite)  found  in  .Menachan 
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(Cornwall).  He  called  this  element  “ mcnachin.”  Three  year.s  later,  M.  H. 
Klaproth  found  what  he  supposed  to  be  a new  earth  in  rutile.  He  called 
the  metal  derived  from  the  earth  “titanium,”  and,  in  1797,  he  showed 
that  titanium  was  identical  with  the  mcnachin  of  McGregor.  'The  term 
“ titanium  ” was  derived  from  “ Titans,”  the  fabled  giants  of  ancient 
mythology.  J.  J-  Berzelius  first  isolated  the  metal — more  or  less  impure — 

in  182.5.  , . j 11 

Titanium  does  not  occur  in  nature  free;  but  combined,  small  quantities 

are  exceedingly  common.  Mo.st  sands,  clays,  granitic  rocks  contain  a 
small  proportion,  say,  about  0’5  per  cent.  Titanium  has  been  detected 
in  many  mineral  waters,  in  many  plants,  the  bones  of  animals,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  (by  the  spectroscope),  etc.  'I’he  chief  minerals 
are  rntUe,  TiO.,  (tetragonal,  sp.  gr.  4-3),  and  the  trimorphic  hrookitc, 
'PiO.,  (orthorhombic,  sp.  gr.  4-0),  and  TiO.^  (tetragonal,  sp.  gr. 

:V9)”;  titanium  also  occurs  in  minerals  iZ»ie?u7e  (titaniferiius  iriin  ore), 
FeTi'o.  ; splieno  or  tilnnite,  or  calcium  titanium  silicate,  GaTiSiOr,,  that 

is  ( :a().TiO.,.SiO.,.  . . , , . _ 

We  have  just  seen  that  titanic  oxide,  Ti02,  is  trimorplious,  and  isotri- 
morphous  with  stannic  oxide,  p.  792.  Anatase  crystals  appear  to  separate 
when  a solution  containing  titanic  oxide  is  at  a temperature  about  8W)  , 
at  about  1000°,  crystals  of  brookite,  and  rutile  at  higher  temperatures. 
Titanic  oxide,  or  titanium  dioxide,  TiOa,  is  both  acidic  and  bsmic.  It 
forms  titanates  when  fused  wth  alkalies,  e.g.  potassium  titanate,  K2iiU3, 
when  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide.  It  also  forms  salt^  lit I4, 
Ti(SO.),  etc.,  where  titanium  is  a tetrad.  Titanic  hydroxide,  IhUH)^, 
is  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  the  addition  of  alka,line  hydroxide  or 
ammonia.  Metallic  zinc  or  tin  reduces  acidified  solutions  of  titanic 
oxide  to  violet-coloured  titanic  chloride,  TiCla,  where  titanium  is  a triad. 
The  corresponding  oxide  is  titanium  sesquioxide,  T12O.,.  The  titanic  salts 
are  not  reduced  by  hydrogen  sulphide  or  sulphurous  acid.  Hy^ogen 
peroxide  produces  an  orange-yellow  coloration  in  the  presence  of  titanic 
salts,  and  this  test  is  used  for  the  colorimetric  determination  of  titanium 
in  rooks  etc.  The  intensity  of  the  colour  is  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  titanium  present.  Vanadium  salts  in  a similar  manner  produce  a 
brick-red  coloration.  The  yellow  colour  with  titanium  is  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  formation  of  titanium  trioxide,  TiO.,,  where  titanium 
appears  ti  be  sexivalent.  A series  of  bivalent  titanium  salts  are  known. 
The  corresponding  oxide  is  titanium  monoxide,  TiO.  The  metal  is  made 
by  reducii!^  the  dioxide  mixed  with  carbon  in  an  electric  arc  furnace 
and  also  by  Goldschmidt’s  process,  ihe  metal  nielts  ’ ' 

burns  when  heated  in  oxygen,  forming  titanium  dioxide  ; and  800  in 
ifitrogen,  it  forms  titanium  nitride,  Ti3X4.  Titanium  is  closely  related 

with  sihcom  anium  usually,  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 

titanium)  is  used  in  the  purification  of  Bessemer’s 

steel.  Enough  titanium  is  added  to  give  a steel  containing  ^ - 

per  cent  of  ^titanium.  The  addition  also  improves  the  durability  and 
toughnes.s  of  the  metal.  Titanium  carbide  has  been  used 
pole  for  arc-lighting,  the  positive  pole  being  .a  rod  of  cop]  r.  ‘ J 
One  of  the  electrodes  in  the  so-called  “ magnetite  arc  lamp  is  a mixtiiic 
of  magnetite  and  chromite  with  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  rutile. 
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Zirconium. — While  M.  H.  Klaproth  was  analyzing  the  mineral  zircon, 
in  1788,  he  found  one  variety  contained  : 

Silica.  Nickel  and  iron  oxides.  Now  earth. 

31'5  0‘5  C8’0  per  cent. 

Unlike  aluminium,  the  new  earth  did  not  dissolve  in  alkalies.  The 
fact  that  the  new  earth  was  separated  from  zircon  led  to  the  term 
“ zirconia,”  and  “ zirconium  ” for  the  corresponding  metal,  which  was 
isolated  by  J.  J.  Berzelius  in  1824.  Several  chemists  have  reported 
that  zirconia  is  a mixture  of  two  distinct  earths : one  zirconia  proper, 
and  the  other  a new  earth  styled  by  L.  F.  Svanberg  (1845),  “noria,” 
and  by  H.  C.  Sorby  (1869),  “ jargonia.”  These  pseudo-discoveries  have 
been  traced  to  the  contamination  of  zirconia  with  known  elements — e.g. 
uranium,  etc. 

Zircon  is  a silicate  of  zirconium,  ZrSiO^.  Zirconium  forms  two  series 
of  oxides,  ZrO.^  and  When  zircon  is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate, 

and  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  sodium  zirconate,  Na,ZrO^, 
and  sodium  silicate,  Na.jSi04,  pass  into  solution ; the  sodium  zirconate  is 
immediately  hydrolyzed  into  insoluble  zirconium  hydroxide,  Zr(OH)4. 
This  latter,  on  ignition,  fuimishes  zirconium  dioxide  or  zirconia,  ZrO.„ 
which  has  both  acidic  and  basic  properties.  The  metal  is  made  by  reduc- 
ing the  dioxide  with  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace.  Zirconia  is  used  in 
place  of  lime  in  Drummond’s  lamp — zircon  lamp.  Zirconia  mixed  with 
magnesia^  thoria,  etc.,  is  used  as  filament  in  Nernst’s  lamp.  The 
mixture  melts  about  2200°.  Zirconia  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  incandescent  mantles,  and  in  the  preparation  of  very  refractory 
crucibles,  etc. 

Cerium. — In  1803,  M.  H.  Klaproth  discovered  a new  light-brown  earth 
while  analyzing  a mineral  from  Ridderhyttan  (Sweden).  Klaproth  called  the 
earth  “ ochroite,”  from  the  Greek  &xp°s  (ochros),  brownish-yellow.  At  the 
same  time,  and  independently  of  Klaproth,  J.  J.  Berzelius  and  W.  Hisinger 
made  the  same  discovery,  and  named  the  earth  “ ceria  ” in  honour  of  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Ceres  by  G.  Piazzi,  in  1801.  The  term  “ ceria  ” has 
been  retained.  The  element  was  isolated  by  Mosander  in  1826.  Ceria  is 
one  of  the  so-called  rare  earths  {q.v.);  it  occurs  more  particularly  in  cerite, 
euxenite,  and  monazite.  Cerium  forms  two  oxides  and  two  well-defined 
series  of  salts  in  which  cerium  is  respectively  ter-  and  quadri-valent.  Both 
oxides  are  basic.  The  former  furnishes  white  cerous  salts— Ce(N03)3,  etc. ; 
the  latter,  orange-red  ceric  salts — Ce(NO.,)4,  etc. 

Thorium. — In  1818,  J.  J.  Berzelius  believed  that  he  had  discovered 
a new  earth  in  a mineral  from  Fahlun  (Sweden),  and  he  gave  it  the 
name  “ thoria  ” — from  Thor,  son  of  the  Scandinavian  god  Thor.  There 
^va3  some  doubt  at  the  time  about  the  novelty  of  this  earth.  In  1828, 
Esmark  discovered  a mineral  near  Brevig  (Norway)  from  vhich  Berzelius 
isolated  an  earth  very  similar  to  that  previously  called  “ thoria.” 
Esmark’s  mineral  was  subsequently  called  “ thorite.”  The  earth  thoria 
was  afterwards  detected  in  many  other  minerals — thorianite  (Ceylon), 
monazite,  orangeite,  orthite,  euxenite,  etc.  In  1862,  J.  F.  Bahr  thought  that 
he  had  discovered  a new  element  in  a mineral  resembling  orthite.  This 
element  was  called  “ wasium.”  Bahr’s  wasium  was  afterwards  identified 
with  thorium.  Thorium  is  closely  analogous  in  properties  with  zircon 
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and  silicon.  Thoria  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  incandescent 
mantles  (p.  755). 

Family  relationship  of  the  group. — To  summarize  the  physical 
properties  of  the  related  elements  titaniiun,  zirconium,  cerium,  and 
thorium : 

Table  LX. — Phoperties  of  the  Titanium-Thorium  Family. 


Titanium. 

Zirconium. 

Cerium. 

Thorium. 

Atomic  weight 

48-1 

90-6 

140-26 

232-42 

Specific  gravity  . 

4-87 

4-26 

6-73 

11-00 

Atomic  volume 

9-88 

21-32 

19-92 

21-13 

Melting  point  . 

1796° 

very  high 

623° 

very  high 

The  relationship  of  this  group  of  elements  to  the  carbon-lead  family 
is  sometimes  represented  by  means  of  a diagram  like  that 
shown  in  the  margin.  The  differences  between  cerium  and 
thorium,  and  between  tin  and  lead  are  supposed  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  elements  not  yet  discovered,  and  which  are 
represented  in  the  diagram  by  hyphens. 

§ 12.  The  Rare  Earths. 

The  rare  earths  form  a group  to  themselves;  chemically,  they 
are  so  much  alike  that  it  taxes  the  utmost  skill  of  the  chemist 
to  effect  even  a partial  separation,  and  their  history  is  so 
obscure  that  we  ao  not  yet  know  the  number  of  them. — 
\V.  Crookes. 

In  1794,  J.  Gadolin  discovered  a new  earth  in  the  mineral  gadolinite, 
which  had  been  named  in  honour  of  himself ; and  in  1797  A.  G.  Ekeberg 
named  the  new  earth  yttria,  after  Ytterby,  the  place  in  Sweden  where  the 
mineral  was  found.  C.  G.  Mosander  (1843)  noticed  that  what  was  then  called 
yttria  is  really  a complex  earth  containing  yttria  proper,  and  two  other 
earths,  which  were  oxides  of  two  new  elements,  erbium  and  terbium. 
In  1880  P.  T.  Cleve  found  erbium  earth  not  only  contained  erbium  but  also 
a new  element  thulium ; and  in  1886  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  separated 
dysprosium  from  the  same  earth.  In  the  same  year,  C.  Marignac  and 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  showed  that  terbium  earth  contained  a ne-w  element 
gadolinium  as  well  as  terbium.  In  1878,  C.  Marignac  found  the  oxide 
of  a new  element  in  gadolinite.  This  he  named  ytterbium,  after  Ytterby 
(Sweden).  In  1879,  L.  F.  Nilson,  while  extracting  ytterbia  from  the  mineral 
euxenite,  also  separated  an  unknown  earth  which  he  called  scandium,  in 
honour  of  his  country — Scandinavia — where  the  nuneral  was  found.  In 
1839,  C.  G.  Mosander  separated  the  oxide  of  a new  element  from  ^ 
earth  which  had  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  ceria.  This  earth  he  narned 
lanthanum,  xavedufiy  (lanthanein),  to  hide.  In  1841,  C.  G.  Mosander 
separated  another  earth — didymia — from  lanthanum.  The  corresponcung 
element  was  called  didymium — from  the  Greek  SlSvfios  (didymos),  hidden. 
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Ti  \ 

I Ge 
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The  rare  earths  include  a curious  group  of  basic  oxides  of  elements 
which  resemble  one  another  so  closely  that  they  appear  to  form  a series 
of  compounds  \nth  properties  which  change  but  slightly  from  member 
to  member.  The  rare  earths  are  found  in  the  minerals  mentioned  under 
cerium,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  rare  and  scarce  minerals.  The  rare 
earths  are  separated  by  first  digesting  the  mineral  -with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  clear  filtrate  is  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  to 
remove  eopper,  bismuth,  etc.  The  solution  of  the  sulphates  is  treated 
with  oxalic  acid.  The  precipitate  containing  the  oxalates  of  the  rare 
earths  is  then  separated  into  three  main  groups  according  to  the  solubility 
of  their  double  salts  with  potassium  sulphate.  Thus  : 

Insoluble  oxalates 

Insoluble  double  sulphates  Soluble  double  sulphates 

Moderately  soluble  Very  soluble 

Scandium,  Sc  . . 44'1  Europium,  Eu  . 162'0  Yttrium,  Y . . . 89’0 

Lanthanum,  La  . 139‘0  Gadolinium,  Gd  . 157-.3  Dysprosium,  Dy  . 162-6 

Cerium,  Ce  . . 140-26  Terbium,  Tb  . . 159-2  Erbium,  Er  . . . 167-7 

Praseodymium,  Pr  140-6  Thulium,  Tin  . . 168-5 

Neodymium,  Nd  144-3  Neoytterbium,  Yb  . 172-0 

Samarium,  Sa  . 160-4 

Fractional  precipitation. — It  is  very  difficult  to  further  separate  the 
members  of  these  series  one  from  the  other,  and  there  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  some  so-caUed  elements  are  really  homogeneous.  The 
elements  of  the  rare  earths  are  in  many  cases  so  closely  related  that 
they  can  only  be  separated  into  parts  which  give  evidence  of  chemical 
individuality  by  very  special  and  laborious  methods.  The  fractional 
separation  of  these  elements  depends  on  a reaction  in  wluch  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  elements,  even  though  the  difference  be 
slight.  Suppose,  for  instance,  two  earths  differ  slightly  in  basicity.  Add 
a weak  solution  of  ammonia  to  a very  dilute  solution  of  the  earths.  The 
dilution  must  be  such  that  a turbidity  appears  only  after  the  elapse  of  a 
eonsiderable  time.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  even  while  the  precipitation 
is  still  incomplete.  There  is  now  a slight  difference  in  the  basicity  of  the 
two  portions  of  the  earth  so  separated,  for  the  portion  still  in  solution  is 
ever  so  shghtly  more  basic  than  the  portion  precipitated  by  the  ammonia. 
The  process  is  repeated  on  the  two  portions  and  the  separated  portions 
are  again  treated  and  the  operations  are  so  continued  that  the  differences 
accumulate  systematically  and  finally  become  perceptible  by  physical  or 
chemical  tests.  The  reaction  most  suitable  for  the  fractional  separation 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  earths  to  be  treated.  For  example,  fractional 
precipitation  of  the  hydroxides  by  means  of  ammonia  when  the  less  soluble 
earths  are  deposited  first ; fractional  crystalhzation  of  salts — bromates, 
oxalates,  formates,  etc. 

By  fractional  precipitation,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  in  1879,  separated 
samarium  from  didymium  (discovered  by  C.  G.  Mosander  in  1841),  and 
E.  Demarcay,  in  1901,  separated  europium  from  samarium  ; the  residual 
didymia  was  supposed  to  be  the  oxide  of  a distinct  metal,  didymium,  with 
a definite  atomic  weight  and  which  furnished  salts  whose  aqueous  solutions 
gave  a characteristic  absorption  spectrum.  In  1885,  by  the  fractional 
ci-ystallization  of  a nitric  acid  solution  of  didymium  ammonio-nitratc, 
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A.  von  Welsbach  separated  this  salt  into  two  other  salts,  one  bright  green 
and  the  other  amethyst  blue.  The  corresponding  oxides  were  respectively 
pale  green,  and  pale  blue.  The  metal  derived  from  the  pale  green  oxide 
was  called  praseodymium — from  the  Greek  Trpia-tvos  (prasinos),  leek  green  ; 
and  the  other  was  called  neodymium — from  the  Greek  vios  (neos),  new. 
Aqueous  solutions  of  the  two  fractions  have  distinct  absorption  spectra, 
but  when  mixed,  in  the  right  proportions,  the  original  didymium  spectrum 
is  reproduced.  The  atomic  weights  of  the  two  elements  differ  but  sbghtly 
from  one  another — praseodymium,  140‘6;  neodymium,  144%3.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  resemblance  between  cobalt  58‘97,  and  nickel  58‘68. 

Meta-elements. — In  1887,  W.  Crookes  argued  very  ingeniously  that 
the  closeness  of  the  relationshi]i  between  the  metals  of  the  rare  earths 
makes  it  probable  that  these  elements  are  modifications  of  one  common 
element.  For  example,  by  a laborious  process  of  fractionation,  Crookes 
subdivided  yttria  into  some  eight  components  with  different  phosphorescent 
spectra,  but  the  difference  in  the  chemical  properties  of  the  fractions  was  so 
slight  that,  if  it  were  not  for  a slight  difference  in  the  solubilities  of  the 
different  fractions  in  ammonia,  the  fractions  could  not  have  been  separated 
from  one  another.  Crookes  points  out  that  the  original  yttrium  passes 
muster  as  an  element.  It  has  a definite  atomic  weight,  it  enters  into 
combination  with  other  elements,  and  it  can  be  separated  from  them  as 
a whole.  But  the  searching  process  of  fractionation  sorts  the  atoms  of 
yttrium  into  groups  with  different  phosphorescent  spectra,  and  presumably 
different  atomic  weights,  though  from  the  usual  chemical  point  of  view 
all  the  groups  behave  alike.  “ Here,  then,  is  a so-called  element  whose 
spectrum  does  not  emanate  equally  from  all  its  atoms  ; but  some  atoms 
furnish  some,  other  atoms  others,  of  the  lines  and  bands  of  the  compound 
spectrum  of  the  element.  Hence  the  atoms  of  this  element  differ  probably 
in  weight,  and  certainly  in  the  internal  motions  they  undergo.”  Assum- 
ing that  the  principle  is  of  general  application  to  all  the  elements,  and  is 
limited  by  our  knowledge  of  tests  delicate  enough  to  recognize  the  simpler 
constituent  groups  of  the  different  elements,  it  is  infen?ed  that  theie  are 
definite  differences  in  the  internal  motions  of  the  several  groups  of  the 
atoms  of  a chemical  element.  The  seven  series  of  bands  in  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  iodine,  for  instance,  may  prove  not  to  emanate  from  every 
molecule,  but  “ some  of  these  molecules  may  emit  some  of  the  series,  others 
others,  and  in  the  jumble  of  all  these  molecules,  to  wliich  is  given  the 
name  ‘ iodine  vapour,’  the  whole  seven  series  are  contributors.”  Crookes 
thus  introduced  the  conception  of  what  he  called  meta-elements  for  those 
fractional  parts  of  an  element  which  resemble  one  another  much  more 
closely  than  one  ordinary  element  resembles  any  other.  The  properties  of 
the  ordinary  elements  are  supposed  to  be  an  average  of  the  properties  of 
aggregates  of  several  meta-elements. 


Questions. 

1.  Indicate  the  points  of  similarity  and  contrast  between  the  dioxides  of  barium, 

‘"'2  tL  m“lSr"^';;fgk^ofS^  oxide  of  lead)  is  223-1  The  per  cent 

of  lead  is  92-8.  The  specific  heat  of  load  is  0'031.  Calculate  the  exact  atonu 
weight  of  lead. — Princeton  Univ,,  U.S.A* 
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3.  Give  the  names  and  formulas  of  the  oxides  of  lead,  and  describe  all  that  can 
be  observed  when  each  of  these  oxides  is  heated  in  an  open  crucible.  From 
1 gram  of  one  of  the  oxides  of  lead,  1'269  grams  of  lend  sulphate  can  be  obtained  : 
which  of  the  oxides  is  it  ? (Pb  = 207,  O = 16.) — Sheffield  Univ. 

4.  Starting  with  the  metnis  tin  and  aluminium,  show  how  you  would  make 
sodium  stimnato  and  sodium  oluminate  ; and  in  what  respect  the  two  processes 
differ. — Amherst  Coll.,  U.S.A. 

5.  What  substances  are  formed  when  tin,  iron,  and  zinc  are  severally  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid  ? Describe  experiments  to  show  that  the  solutions  obtained 
from  tin  and  iron  are  reducing  agents,  and  explain  why  they  differ  in  this  respect 
from  the  zinc  solution. — Sheffield  Univ. 

6.  What  would  be  produced  if  tin  foil  were  introduced  into  solutions  of  the 
following  salts,  (1)  silver  nitrate,  (2)  lead  acetate,  (3)  copper  sulphate,  (4)  copper 
chloride,  (5)  stannous  chloride,  (6)  alum,  (7)  ferric  chloride  ? Give  equations.— 
London  Univ. 

7.  When  iron  stands  in  damp  air  it  rusts.  When  lead  and  silver  are  exposed 
to  air  they  become  tarnished.  Explain  what  has  taken  place  in  each  case.  Do 
those  changes  cause  any  alteration  in  the  weight  of  the  metals  ? — Aberdeen  Univ. 

8.  Explain  the  modern  processes  adopted  for  the  smelting  of  lead  from  galena, 
and  in  the  desilverization  and  softening  of  the  crude  metal. — Board  of  Educ. 

9.  Enumerate  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  following  metals  are  obtained  : 
lead,  tin,  copper,  and  mercury.  Describe  briefly  the  method  by  which  any  one 
of  these  is  produced  from  its  ores. — Aberdeen  Univ. 

10.  Describe  the  extraction  of  lend  from  galena  and  of  silver  from  argentiferous 
lead.  How  may  the  oxides  of  lead  be  procured  from  metalho  lead  1 — St.  Andrews 
Univ. 


11.  When  hydrogen  Ls  made  in  the  ordmary  way,  to  what  is  the  disagreeable 
odour  duo  ? If  tin  were  used  instead  of  zinc,  would  you  expect  the  same  odour  ? 
(Explain  from  the  method  of  purifying  these  metals.) — Amherst  Coll.,  U.S.A. 

12.  Explain  how  each  of  the  following  oxides  can  be  prepared  : Barium 

dioxide,  sodium  peroxide,  nickelic  oxide,  lead  peroxide.  What  is  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  each  of  them,  and  by  what  chemical  behaviour  can  they  bo 
classified  into  two  groups  ? — London  Univ. 

13.  What  is  meant  by  the  valency  of  an  element  ? How  is  it  determined  ? 
Is  it  always  the  same  for  the  same  element  ? If  not,  have  any  relationships 
b^n  found  amongst  the  valencies  of  an  element  ? ll’hat  are  the  valencies  of 
nitrogen,  carbon,  load,  iron  ? — London  Univ. 

14.  To  determine  the  equivalent  of  lead,  Stas  converted  103  grams  of  the 
pure  metal  into  164-775  grams  of  pure  dry  nitrate  by  evaporation  ivith  nitric 
acid.  Assuming  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  to  be  16,  and  of  nitrogen  14-04, 
calculate  the  equivalent  of  lead.  The  specific  heat  of  lead  at  16°  was  found  by 
Naccari  to  be  0*03.  Calculate  the  atomic  weight  of  lead  and  explain  why  a 

determination  of  the  specific  heats  leads  to  a knowledge  of  the  atomic  weight. 

London  Univ. 

15.  Select  any  two  substances  out  of  the  following  list  which  could  exist  together 
in  aqueous  solution  without  any  precipitation  taking  place  : — Ah,(S04)3,  CuSO,, 
KNOj,  ZnS04,  NaCl,  Pb(N03)2,  FeCL,  (NH4)2C03,  BaClj,  KoS,  Ca‘(N03).,,  NH,C1, 
KCIO3. — B.  Calloway. 


16.  Describe  what  occurs  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  (until  there  is  no 
further  action)  into  solutions  of  (o)  caustic  potash,  (6)  nitric  acid,  (c)  stannic 
chloride,  (d)  ferric  chloride,  (e)  chromic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  ( / ) iodic  acid, 
(<7)  sulphurous  acid. — Owens  Coll. 


CHAPTER  XLII 


The  Classification  of  the  Elements 


§ I.  The  Law  of  Octaves— J.  A.  R.  Newlands. 

The  primary  object  of  classification  is  to  arrange  the  facts  so  that  wo  can 
acquire  the  greatest  possible  command  over  them  with  the  least  possible 
effort. 

The  classification  of  the  elements  has  long  been  an  attractive  subject. 
The  elements  have  been  classed  into  metals  and  non-metals ; into  acidic 
and  basic,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  into  electronegative  and 
electropositive  elements;  they  have  been  classed  according  to  then- 
valency  ; and  also  according  to  many  other  properties.  In  all  these 
systems  an  element  appeared  in  more  than  one  class ; or  elements  with  but 
few  properties  in  common  were  grouped  together.  The  proj^rties  of  the 
elements  used  as  the  basis  of  classification  may  also  vary  mth  the  conditions 

under  which  the  properties  are  observed.  i j 4.1 

In  all  chemical  changes  one  property  at  least  remains  unaltered,  and  the 
more  successful  systems  of  classification  have  been  based  on  this  property, 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements.  The  early  efforts  in  this  direction 
were  seriously  hampered  by  the  uncertainty  in  the  numerical  values  of 
the  atomic  weights.  But  after  chemists  had  cleared  up  the  confusion 
associated  with  the  atomic  theory  left  by  Dalton,  and  obtained  a consistent 
system  of  atomic  weights,  the  results  were  more  promising.  True  enough 
between  1816  and  1829,  J.  W.  Dobereiner  noticed  some  replarities  in  the 
atomic  weights  of  certain  related  elements,  for  he  found  that  most  of  the 
chemically  related  elements  either  exhibited  almost  the  same  atomic 
weiehto-e.u.  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel— or  else  exliibited  a constant  ifferenc^ 
when  arranged  in  sets  of  three.  Thus,  selecting  one  set  from  Dobereiner  s 
list,  and  rounding  off  the  modern  atomic  weights. 

Calcium.  Strontium.  Barium. 

40  87  137 

47  50 


Atomic  Weight 
Difference . 


Many  felt  intuitively  that  the  list  of  Dobereiner ’s  triads  ^as  but  a 
fragment  of  a more  general  law.  Between  1863  and  1^66,  J.  A.  R. 
lands  published  a series  of  papers  in  which  he  arranged  the  elements 
the  ascending  order  of  their  atomic  weights  and  noticed  that  weiy 
succeeding  eighth  element  was  “ a kind  of  repetition  of  the  first.  Thus, 

H Li  Be  B C N 0 

F Na  Mg  A1  Si  P S 

Cl  K Ca  Cr  Ti  Mn  Fe 
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“ In  other  words,”  said  Newlands,  “ members  of  the  same  group  of  elements 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation  as  the  extremities  of  one  or  more 
octaves  in  music.  This  peculiar  relationship  I propose  to  provisionally 
term  the  law  of  octaves.”  Newlands  notieed  that  elements  belonging 
to  the  same  group  “ usually  ” appeared  in  the  same  column,  and  he 
declared  that  all  the  numerical  relations  which  had  been  observed  among 
the  atomic  weights  “ including  the  well-known  triads,  are  merely  arith- 
metical results  flowing  from  the  existence  of  the  law  of  octaves.” 

The  “ law  of  octaves  ” did  not  attract  much  attention  probably  because 
faulty  atomic  weights  seriously  interfered  with  the  arrangement.^  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  some  papers  by  A.  E.  B.  de  Chancourtois  in  1862, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  classify  the  elements  by  their  atomic  weights. 
Chancourtois’  ideas  were  so  much  entangled  with  extraneous  matters,  and 
the  truth  was  so  much  obscured  by  useless  and  faulty  speculations,  that 
his  work  lay  buried  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  it  was  only  resurrected 
after  Mendeleeff’s  system  had  become  famous. 


§ 2.  The  Periodic  Law — D.  I.  Mendeleeff  and  L.  Meyer. 

The  periodic  series  is  a brilliant  and  adequate  means  of  producing  an  easily 
surveyed  system  of  facts  which  by  gradually  becoming  complete  will  take 
the  place  of  an  assemblage  of  the  known  facts. — E.  Mach. 

D.  I.  Mendeleeff  and  L.  Meyer,  quite  independently  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
tell,  quite  in  ignorance  of  Newland’s  and  Chancourtois’  work,  obtained  a far 
clearer  vision  of  the  “ law  of  octaves  ” about  1869.  Mendeleeff  said : “ WTien 
I arranged  the  elements  according  to  the  magnitude  of  their  atomic  weights, 
beginning  with  the  smallest,  it  became  evident  that  there  exists  a kind 
of  periodicity  in  their  properties.”  Otherwise  expressed,  if  the  elements 
be  arranged  in  the  order  of  increasing  atomic  weights,  their  properties 
vary  from  member  to  member  in  a definite  way,  but  return  more  or  less 
nearly  to  the  same  value  at  fixed  points  in  the  series.  Mendeleeff  con- 
tinued : “ I designate  by  the  name  ‘ periodic  law  ’ the  mutual  relations 
between  the  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  atomic  weights,  these 
relations  are  apphcable  to  all  the  elements,  and  have  the  nature  of  a 
periodic  ^ function.”  Expressed  more  concisely,  Mendeleeff’s  periodic 
law  : The  properties  of  the  elements  are  a periodic  function  of 
their  atomic  weights.  The  early  tables  were  very  imperfect  for  the 
reasons  stated  above.  Mendeleeff’s  tables  of  the  atomic  weights  were 
designed  to  tabulate  the  elements  in  such  a way  as  to  exhibit  the  greatest 
number  of  relationships.  The  original  tables  were  afterwards  amended 
and  modified  owing  to  improved  data  and  the  discovery  of  new  elements. 
The  symbols  of  the  elements  with  their  atomic  weights  have  been  arranged 
on  a helix,  on  a spiral,  and  in  numerous  other  ways.  Table  LXI.,  not  very 

* When  Mr.  Newlands  rend  a paper  on  “ Tlio  Law  of  Octaves  ” at  a meeting 
of  the  London  Chemical  Society  in  1 866,  Prof.  G.  C.  Foster  said  that  any  arrange- 
ment of  the  elements  would  present  occasional  coincidences,  and  inquired  if 
Mr.  Newlands  had  ever  examined  the  elements  according  to  their  initial  letters. 
Twenty-one  years  later  the  Royal  Society  awarded  Newlands  the  Davy  Modal  for 
his  discovery. 

’ A periodic  function  is  one  whose  value  repeats  itself  at  regular  intervals. 
The  interval  is  called  a “ period.” 


T.\m.K  XLI.— The  Periodic  Series  of  the  Elements. 
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different  in  style  from  one  of  Mendeleeff’s  first  tables,  is  one  of  the 
simplest  modes  of  arrangement,  perhaps  the  best  A 

The  nine  vertical  columns  are  usually  styled  groups,  and  the  thirteen 
horizontal  lines  series  or  periods.  We  have  already  studied  the  pro- 
perties of  the  elements  and  of  their  compounds  from  the  point  of  view  of 
this  system  of  classification.  Our  brief  reviews  of  the  families  or  groups  will 
therefore  suffice  to  emphasize  the  relationships  of  the  members  of  any 
given  group.  Each  short  period,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  eight 
elements ; and  each  long  period  either  contains  nineteen  elements  of 
which  three  are  the  so-called  transition  elements,  or  else  it  has  provision 
made  for  nineteen  elements.  Hyphens  are  inserted  in  the  spaces  where 
the  corresponding  element  is  unkno-wn.  The  elements  in  the  first  short 
series  are  sometimes  called  group  elements  or  bridge  elements,  since 
they  show  a notable  gradation  of  properties  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
serve  as  links  or  bridges  between  the  different  groups.  The  members  of 
the  next  short  period  or  series  3,  are  called  typical  elements  because 
they  have  the  tj'pical  properties  and  characteristics  of  the  group,  and 
show  a rather  wide  divergence  from  neighbouring  groups.  Each  typical 
element  of  the  different  groups  diverges  into  two  sub-groups. 

The  transitional  elements. — It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a distinct 
difference  between  the  members  of  the  odd  and  the  even  series.  The  even 
series,  say  the  fourth  and  sixth,  resemble  one  another  more  closely  than 
the  members  of  the  odd  series,  say  the  fifth  and  seventh.  The  lower 
oxides  of  the  last  members  of  the  even  series  resemble  in  many  ways  the 
first  members  of  the  odd  series.  Thus  the  basic  oxides  of  chromium  and 
manganese  are  in  many  ways  similar  to  the  oxides  of  copper  and  zinc. 
Again,  there  are  marked  differences  between  the  last  members  of  the  odd 
series  (halogens)  and  the  first  members  of  the  next  even  series  (alkali 
metals).  Those  elements  which  cannot  be  placed  in  short  periods  fall 
m better  with  the  last  members  of  the  even  series  and  the  first  members 
of  the  odd  series.  Thus,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  fall  between  manganese 


and  copper  both 

with  respect  to 

chemical 

properties  and  atomic 

weights : 

. . . Cr 

Mn 

Fe 

Co 

Ni 

CM 

Zn  . . . 

Atomic  weight 

. 6-2 

54-9 

66-8 

69-0 

68-7 

63-6 

66-4 

Specific  gravity 

. 6-9 

7-4 

7-8 

8-7 

8-8 

8-9 

6-9 

Atomic  volume 

. 7-5 

7-4 

7-1 

(!-8 

6-7 

71 

9-6 

so  also  Ru — Rh — 

Pd  ->  Ag 

come 

just 

after 

the 

sixth 

series,  and 

Os — Ir — Pt  — > Au  after  the  tenth  series.  The  inert  gases  are  considered 
to  form  a kind  of  transition  between  the  last  members  of  the  odd  series 
(halogens)  and  the  first  members  of  the  even  series  (alkali  metals),  and 
consequently  also,  they  only  occur  in  the  horizontal  rows  where  transi- 
tional elements  in  the  eight  groups  are  absent. 

The  follovdng  arrangement,  modified  from  one  by  T.  Bayloy  (1882), 
emphasizes  the  relationship  and  yet  the  individuality  of  the  subgroups, 
the  character  of  the  transition  elements,  etc.''^ 

* Other  scliomos  have  advantages  a«  well  a.s  disadvantages  over  Mendekeff’s 
arrangement  so  that  there  is  no  special  reason  why  any  one  should  bo  here  given 
preference. 

* The  meaning  of  “ Protylo  ” and  of  “ E.xtinct  Elements  ” will  be  indicated  in 
the  discussion  later  on. 
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Os 


s Se  Br 
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Ad  Cd  In  Sn  Sb  Te  I 

r I I I I I 1 


I I I I I I 

Au  Hg  Tl  Pb  Bi  - - 


I 1=^  I 


I I I 


Extinct  EJements. - — 


This  table  also  emphasizes  the  faet  that  while  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements  progessively  increase,  their  properties  recur  at  definite  intervals ; 
no  well-known  elements  are  omitted  from  the  scheme  ; -with  three  excep- 
tions the  order  is  that  of  the  atomic  weights,  and  the  elements  fall  into 
virtually  the  same  groups  as  would  have  been  obtained  had  they  been 
grouped  according  to  their  chemical  behaviour. 

Most  of  the  well-defined  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
elements  are  periodic — valency,  specific  gravity,  atomic  volume,  melting 
point,  hardness,  malleability,  ductility,  compressibility,  coefficient  of 
expansion,  thermal  conductivity,  latent  heat  of  fusion,  refraction  equi- 
valents for  light,  colour,  electrical  conductivity,  magnetic  power,  etc. 
\Vhen  the  numerical  values  of  these  properties  and  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements  are  tabulated  on  squared  paper,  a curve  is  obtained  which 
is  broken  up  into  periods,  9<s  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  in  Fig.  1.38. 
The  properties  of  analogous  compounds  of  the  elements— molecular 
volumes,  melting  points,  boiling  points,  stability  of  the  hydroxides,  colour, 
etc. — are  very  often  periodic.  The  heats  of  formation  of  the  chlorides. 
Fig.  105,  is  a good  illustration.  The  specific  heats  of  the  elements  are 
unique  in  furnishing  a non-periodic  curve.  According  to  Dulong  and 
Petit’s  law,  if  x denotes  the  specific  heat  of  an  element  with  an  atomic 
weight,  y,  we  have  xy  = 6‘4.  This  is  obviously  a hyperbolic  not  a periodic 
curve  like  Fig.  138. 


§ 3.  The  Gaps  in  Mendeleeff’s  Tables  of  the  Elements. 

Both  Meyer  and  Mendeleeff  considered  it  necessary  to  leave  gaps  in 
their  tables  for  undiscovered  elements,  and  more  particularly  m order 
to  keep  certain  related  elements  in  the  same  vertical  column.  Mendeleett 
boldly  prophesied  that  the  missing  elements  would  be  discovered  later, 
and  in  some  cases  even  predicted  their  properties  in  considerable 
detail.  For  Instance,  when  Mendeleeff  announced  the  law,  there  were 
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two  blank  spaces  in  group  III.,  the  missing  elements  were  called  eka- 
aluminium  and  eka-boron  respectively ; and  another  space  below  titanium 
in  group  IV.,  the  missing  element  in  this  case  was  called  eka-silicon.  The 
subsequent  discovery  of  gallium,  scandium,  and  of  germanium  with 
properties  practically  identical  with  Mendeleeff  s audacious  prognostica- 
tions, attracted  considerable  attention,  and  served  to  stren^hen  the  faith 
of  chemists  in  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  periodic  law.  In  illustration  the 
case  of  eka-silicon  and  germanium  are  quoted  side  by  side  in  Table  LXII. 


Table  LXII. — Comparison  of  Predicted  and  Observed  Properties  of 

Germanium. 


Eka-silicon,  Es  (predicted  in  1871). 


Atomic  weight,  72 

Specific  gravity,  5'5 

Atomic  volume,  13 

Element  will  be  dirty  grey,  and  on  cal- 
cination will  give  a white  powder  of 
EsO; 

Element  will  decompose  steam  with 
difiSculty 

Acids  will  have  a slight  action,  alkalies 
no  pronounced  action 


The  action  of  sodium  on  E8O2  or  on 
EsK»Fo  will  give  the  element 

The  oxide  EsO;  will  be  refractory  and 
have  a sp.gr.  4‘7.  The  basic  proper- 
ties of  the  oxide  will  be  less  marked 
than  TiO»  and  Sn02,  but  greater  than 
SiOj 

Eka-silicon  will  form  a hydroxide  soluble 
in  acids,  and  the'solutions  will  readily 
decompose  forming  a metahydrate 

The  chloride  EsCL  wiU  be  a liquid  with  a 
boiling  point  imder  100°  and  a sp.gr. 
of  1’9  at  0° 

The  fluoride  EsF^  will  not  be  gaseous 

Eka-silicon  will  form  a metallo -organic 
compound  Es(C2H5)i  boiling  at  160°, 
and  with  a sp.gr.  0‘96 


Germanium,  Ge  (discovered  in  1886). 


Atomic  weight,  72'3. 

Specific  gravity,  6' 47. 

: Atomic  volume,  13'2. 

I The  element  is  greyish -white  and  on 

' ignition  furnishes  a white  oxide 
Ge02- 

i The  element  does  not  decompose  water. 

i 

The  element  is  not  attacked  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  it  is  attacked  by 
aqua  regia.  Solutions  of  KOH  have 
no  action,  but  it  is  oxidised  by  fused 
KOH. 

I Germanium  is  made  by  the  reduction 
of  Ge02  with  cai'bon,  or  of  GeK2Fo 
with  sodium. 

The  oxide  Ge02  is  refractory  and  has 
a sp.gr.  4-703.  The  basicity  is  very 

i feeble. 


Acids  do  not  precipitate  the  hydrate 
from  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  but 
from  concentrated  solutions,  acids 
I precipitate  Ge02  or  a metahydrate. 

: Germanium  chloride,  GeCb,  boils  at 
I 86°,  and  has  a sp.gr.  at  18°,  1-887. 

[ 

The  fluoride  GeF4.3H20  is  a wliite  solid 
mass. 

Germanium  forms  Ge(C2H5)^,  which 
boils  at  160°,  and  has  a specific 
gravity  slightly  less  than  water. 


The  confirmation  of  Mendeleeli’s  predictions  of  the  properties  of  eka- 
aluminium  (gallium),  and  of  eka-boron  (scandium)  were  equally  striking. 
This  dramatic  achievement  focused  attention  on  the  generalization  ; but 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  predictions  and  their  subsequent  verification 
are  not  such  positive  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  periodic  law  as  some  suppose. 
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It  is  certainly  ^vrong  to  say,  as  C.  Winkler  did,  “ it  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine  a more  striking  proof  ol  the  doctrine  of  periodicity  of  the  elements 
than  that  afforded  by  this  embodiment  of  the  hitherto  hypothetical  cka- 
silicon,”  because  gaps  appeared  in  some  of  the  older  systems  of  classification, 
and  the  properties  of  the  missing  members  could  have  been  predicted, 
and  the  atomic  weights  estimated  by  analogy  with  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  quite  independently  of,  and  in  some  cases  better  than,  the 
periodic  law. 


§ 4.  The  Applications  of  the  Periodic  Law. 

A natural  law  only  acquires  scientific  importance  when  it  yields  practical 
results,  that  is,  when  it  leads  to  logical  conclusions  which  elucidate  pheno- 
mena hitherto  unexplained,  when  it  directs  occurrences  till  then  unknown, 
and  especially  when  it  calls  forth  predictions  which  may  be  verified  by 
experiment. — D.  I.  Mendeleeff. 

Mendeleeff  pointed  out  that  the  periodic  law  could  be  employed  in : 
1.  The  classification  of  the  elements ; 2.  The  estimation  of  the  atomic 
weights  of  elements  not  fully  investigated ; 3.  The  prediction  of  the  pro- 
perties of  hitherto  unknown  elements ; and  4.  The  correction  of  atomic 
weights. 

1.  The  classification  of  the  elements. — T.  H.  Huxley  (1864)  has 
said  : “ By  the  classification  of  any  series  of  objects,  is  meant  the  actual 
or  ideal  arrangement  together  of  those  which  are  like,  and  the  separation 
of  those  which  are  unlike ; the  purpose  of  this  arrangement  being  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  the  mmd  in  clearly  conceiving  and  retaining 
in  the  memory  the  characters  of  the  objects  in  question.”  The  periodic 
system  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  all  the  older  methods  of  classification, 
for  the  law  make  it  possible  to  build  up  a system  of  the  greatest  possible 
completeness,  free  from  much  arbitrariness,  and  it  furnishes  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  rea.soning  employed  by 
Cannizzaro  to  deduce  values  for  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements. 

2.  The  estimation  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements. — 
On  account  of  practical  difficulties,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  fix  the  atomic 
weight  of  some  elements  by  vapour  density  determinations  (Avogadro’s 
rule),  and  by  specific  heat  determinations  (Dulong  and  Petit’s  nile),  and  the 
atomic  weights  of  these  elements  were  frequently  assigned  on  somewhat 
uncertain  grounds.  According  to  C.  L.  Winkler,  indium  has  the  equivalent 
weight  37‘8.  The  correct  atomic  weight  must  be  some  multiple  of  this, 
and  for  no  special  reason,  the  atomic  weight  was  once  taken  to  be  3/ '8  X 2 
= 75'6.  In  that  case,  indium  would  fall  between  arsenic  and  selenium 
where  it  would  bo  quite  mis-matched.  Mendeleeff  proposed  to  make 
indium  tervalent,  like  aluminium,  so  that  the  atomic  weight  became 
37-8  + 3 = 113-4,  and  the  element  fell  in  the  table  between  cadmium 
and  tin  where  it  fits  very  well.  The  subsequent  determinaticn  of  the 
specific  heat  of  indium,  0-0577,  corroborated  the  change  made  by  Mendeleeff 
in  the  atomic  weight  from  75-6  to  1 1 .3-4.  Beryllium,  uranium,  and  a number 
of  the  rare  earths  at  one  time  did  not  fit  very  well  into  the  table,  but 
Mendeleeff’s  alteration  of  the  supposed  atomic  weights  to  make  these 
elements  fit  the  table  were  subsequently  justified  by  vapour  dei^ity 
determinations  of  the  volatile  chlorides,  or  by  specific  heat  determinations. 
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3.  The  prediction  of  the  properties  of  hitherto  undiscovered 
elements.— In  order  to  avoid  introducing  now  names  when  speaking  of 
unknown  elements,  Mendeleeff  designated  them  by  prefixing  a Sanscrit 
numeral — eka  (one),  dwi  (two),  tri  (three),  etc.— to  the  names  of  the 
next  lower  analogous  elements  of  the  odd  or  even  numbered  series  of 
the  same  group.  Thus,  the  unknown  elements  of  group  I.  will  be  called 
eka-csesium,  and  dwi-cassiuni.  Were  niobium  unknown,  it  would  be 
called  eka- vanadium.  In  addition  to  the  prediction  of  germanium,  gallium, 
.and  scandium  already  discussed,  Mendeleeff  foretold  the  possible  discovery 
of  eka-  and  dwi-caesium  ; eka-niobium — En  = 146  ; of  eka-tantalum — 
Et  = 235  ; of  dwi-tellurium — Dt  = 212  ; and  of  the  analogues  of  man- 
ganese : eka-manganese — Em  = 100  ; and  tri-manganese — Tm  = 190. 

The  case  of  the  so-called  inert  gases  is  of  more  recent  date.  The 
discovery  of  argon  and  helium  could  not  have  been  predicted  from 
Mendeleeff’s  periodic  law,  but  after  these  elements  had  been  discovered, 
accommodated  m the  periodic  table  between  the  strongly  acid  halogen 
family  and  the  strongly  basic  alkali  metals,  the  probable  existence  of  other 
similar  inert  gases  was  indicated.  When  an  exhaustive  search  was  made 
krypton,  neon,  and  xenon  were  discovered  with  properties  and  atomic 
weights  which  could  have  been  predicted  from  the  arrangement  made  for 
argon  and  helium  in  Mendeleeff’s  table. 

4.  The  correction  of  the  values  of  atomic  weights. — If  the 
atomic  weight  of  an  element  does  not  fit  with  the  regular  course  of,  say, 
the  atomic  volume  curve.  Fig.  138,  the  atomic  weight  is  probably  m error. 
Thus,  the  atomic  weights  of  platinum,  iridium,  and  osmium  at  that  time 
were  probably  too  high,  and  subsequent  determinations  verified  tliis 
inference.  Thus  the  atomic  weights  of  these  elements  were  : 

Platinum.  Iridium.  Osmium. 

In  1870  196-7  196-7  198-6 

In  1912  196-2  193-1  190-9 

There  are  also  some  misfits  in  the  table  as  we  have  it  to-day,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  at  least  three  pairs  of  elements  would  be  mis-matched  if 
they  were  simiJy  classed  according  to  their  atomic  weights  : argon  (39'88) 
and  potassium  (39-10) ; cobalt  (58-97)  and  nickel  (58-68) ; and  tellurium 
(127-5)  and  iodine  (126-92).  The  case  of  iodine  and  tellurium  has  been 
studied  very  closely.  Iodine  most  certainly  belongs  to  the  same  group 
as  the  other  halogens,  and  tellurium  to  the  selenium  group  and  these 
elements  are  accordingly  placed  in  these  groups  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  if 
their  atomic  weights  were  alone  considered  tellurium  would  be  ranked 
with  the  halogens,  and  iodine  with  selenium.  B.  Brauner  supposes  that 
ordinary  tellurium  is  a complex  containing  a-  and  ^-tellurium ; but 
tellui-iura  has  been  melted,  sublimed,  oxidized,  hydrogenized,  phenylatcd, 
dissolved,  crystallized,  and  precipitated ; yet  nothing  but  failure  has 
followed  all  attempts  to  get  an  atomic  weight  lower  than  iodine.  .Hence 
m spite  of  the  fact  that  “ the  laws  of  nature  admit  of  no  exception  ” 
(p.  82),  faith  in  the  law  has  led  chemists  to  allocate  these  discordant 
elements  according  to  their  chemical  properties  and  not  according  to  their 
atomic  weights.  This  method  must  bo  dubbed  “ unscientific,”  ^ but  the 

‘ Bode’s  law  of  astronomy  successfully  predicted  the  asteroids  and  allocated 
their  proper  place  in  the  solar  system  ; but  the  subsequent  discovery  of  Neptune 
did  not  agree  with  Bode’s  law.  The  “ law  ” was  accordingly  abandoned  and  it 
is  now  regarded  as  a curiosity. 
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circumstantial  evidence  justifies  the  procedure,  in  the  expectation  that  a 
consistent  system  will  idtimately  grow  from  the  truth  and  error  engrafted 
into  the  “ law.”  It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  principle  underlying 
the  periodic  law  will  be  abandoned  because  it  is  founded  on  a vast 
assemblage  of  facts  of  different  kinds ; and  because  it  seems  to  be  plastic 
enough  to  fulfil  subsequent  requirements. 

§ 5.  Some  Defects  in  the  Periodic  Law. 

The  allocation  of  hydrogen  in  the  table,  as  already  indicated,  is 
difficult,  because  hydrogen  seems  to  be  without  companions.  It  is  uni- 
valent, and  thus  falls  either  with  the  alkaU  metals  (D.  I.  Mendeleeff)  or 
with  the  halogens  (0.  Masson).  Hydrogen  is  electropositive  like  the 
alkah  metals,  but  it  is  certainly  not  now  considered  to  be  a metal.  It 
can  be  displaced  by  the  halogens  from  the  organic  compounds,  and  it  forms 
hydrides  with  some  of  the  metals  not  at  all  unhke  the  halogen  salts.  Thus 
the  position  of  hydrogen  has  not  been  definitely  settled.  Indeed,  hydrogen 
appears  to  be  a “ rogue  ” element  quite  oiit  of  place  in  the  general  scheme. 
Some  suppose  that  hydrogen  is  a member  of  a series  of  independent 
elements  yet  unknown  ; the  supposed  last  member  of  the  series  is  called 
“ proto- fluorine  ” ; so  also  the  elements  “ proto-berjdlium  ” and  “ proto- 
boron ” have  been  invented,  the  former  with  an  atomic  weight  1'33,  and 
the  latter,  2.  All  this,  however,  is  mere  speculation. 

There  is  a difficulty  about  the  allocation  of  the  rare  earths. 
Most  of  them  could  be  distributed  about  the  table  according  to  their 
atomic  weights,  or  they  could  be  relegated  to  u class  by  themselves. 
B.  Brauner,  who  has  made  a special  study  of  the  rare  earths,  considers  th^t 
they  should  all  be  grouped  together  with  cerium  so  that  “ Ce,  140'25  ” in 
the  table  stands  for  : 

Ce,  140’25  ; Pr,  140'6  ; Nd,  144-3  ; Sa,  160-4  ; Eu,  162  ; Gd,  167-3  ; Tb,  169-2  ; 

Dy,  162-6  : Er,  167-7  ; Tin,  168-6  ; Yb,  172-0.  . . • 

The  properties  of  the  rare  earths,  however,  are  not  well  enough  known  to 
give  us  much  confidence  in  the  various  proposals  which  have  been  made 
for  dealing  with  them ; and  consequently,  Mendeleeff  considered  that 
the  installation  of  these  elements  should  be  deferred.  The  better  known 
elements  of  the  rare  earths  fit  well  enough  into  the  table,  thus,  ytterbium 
Yb,  172 — fits  into  group  III.,  series  10,  etc.  • i , ,7. 

If  the  properties  of  the  elements  are  dejiendent  on  their  atomic  weights  the 
existence  of  hvo  elements  with  different  properties  and  approximately  //te  sanw 
atomic  weights  shauld  be  impossible.  Hence  the  difiBculty  \vith  elements 
hke  cobalt  and  nickel ; ruthenium  and  rhodium,  etc.  The  x>ecuhanties 
of  these  elements  would  never  have  been  suspected  from  the  ^nodic  lav . 

Some  elements  are  allocated  places  in  the  table  according  to  their 
atomic  weights  in  opposition  to  their  properties.  For  in^ance,  copper, 
silver,  and  gold  fall  into  one  group  with  the  alkah  metals.  Tlie  trivalency 
of  gold  appears  to  be  unconformable  with  the  valency  of 
although  in  its  presqnt  position  the  series  : PtCl^,  AuClj,  HgCL,  an 
is  suggestive.  Thallium  is  very  like  lead,  but  its  sulphate  and  some 
other  salts  are  quite  different  from  lead  salts.  At  least  three  pairs  o 
elements  have  been  placed  according  to  their  properties  irrespec  ivc  o 
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their  atomic  weights,  as  indicated  by  the  “ misfits  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  section. 

Some  elements  which  appear  to  be  chemically  similar  are  separated 
in  the  table.  For  example,  copper  and  mercury  ; silver  and  thallium  ; 
barium  and  lead ; etc.  The  position  of  these  elements  hi  the  table  gives 
no  hint  of  these  characters.  Still,  it  might  be  ac^ed  that  these  elements 
exhibit  many  essential  diSerences.  Thus  the  physical  properties  of  mercui’y 
and  copper,  and  the  properties  of  the  cupric  and  mercuric  c^orides  and 
sulphates  show  great  contrasts.  The  stability  of  cuprous  and  mercurous 
chlorides  is  also  very  different.  Lead  and  barium  peroxides  appear  to 
have  a different  constitution.  The  unstable  thallium  sesquioxide,  TI2O3, 
corresponds  with  the  other — more  stable — sesquioxides  in  the  group,  but 
there  are  many  important  points  of  resemblance  between  thallium  and  the 
alkali  metals,  and  between  silver  and  lead. 

G.  Wyruboff  (1896)  has  the  idea  that  the  periodic  system  is  “ a yeiy 
interesting  and  highly  ingenious  table  of  the  analogies  and  the  dissimilarities 
of  the  simple  bodies — a mere  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  elements  ” ; and 
further,  “ since  the  laws  of  nature  admit  of  no  exception,  the  periodic 
law  must  be  considered  as  a law  of  nature  definitely  established  which 
must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a w’hole.”  Wyruboff’s  proposal  to  reject 
the  periodic  law  is  somewhat  precipitate,  for  we  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied 
that  the  supposed  misfits  are.not  due  to  defective  knowledge.  There  is  a 
distinction  between  “ failure  ” and  “ incomplete  success.” 

§ 6.  The  Unitary  Theory  of  Matter. 

Chemifftry  marches  towards  its  goal  and  towards  its  perfection  by  dividing, 
subdividing,  and  subdividing  still  again. — J.  B.  Dumas. 

Simplicity  is  the  seal  of  truth.  Nature  is  wonderfxdly  simple,  and  the  charac- 
teristic mark  of  a childlike  simplicity  is  stamped  upon  all  that  is  true  and 
noble  in  nature. — M.  Sendivogius  (1660). 

Belief  in  the  simplicity  of  nature  is  not  logic  but  faith  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  one  of  those  insidious  and  dangerous  tacit  assumptions  whieh  often 
creep  into  scientific  theories.  Tacit  assumptions  are  “ dangerous  ” because 
they  are  usually  made  unconsciously,  so  that  they  appear  to  be  self-evident 
truths,  and  prevent  our  harbouring  the  shadow  of  a doubt  of  their  insidious 
character.  True  enough,  as  H.  Poincare  has  said  : “ Every  generalization 
supposes  in  a certain  measure  a belief  in  the  simplicity  of  nature  . . . 
every  law  is  considered  to  be  simple  until  the  contrary  has  been  proved,” 
but  faith  in  this  dogma  has  sometimes  led  men  astray.  In  consequence, 
hypotheses  have  frequently  flourished  in  spite  of  experimental  evidence 
to  the  coi'vtrary.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a “ law  ” which 
appears  to  be  quite  simple,  when  the  methods  of  measurement  are 
crude  and  approximate,  becomes  exceedingly  complex  when  more  accurate 
data  are  available.  We  have  found  this  to  be  the  ease,  for  instance,  with 
Boyle’s  law,  Charles’  law,  etc.  Another  example  will  now  be  given. 

There  was  a marked  tendency  among  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers 
to  postulate  one  single  kind  of  matter  a irpeun;  (JAtj — (prote)  first,  (yle) 
matter — or  primal  element.  This  prima  materia  (“  potential  matter  ”) 
was  supposed  to  consist  of  parts  which  when  grouped  in  different  ways 
produced  the  various  kinds  of  matter  considered  by  them  to  be  elemental. 
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The  hypotliesis  is  sometimes  called  the  unitary  theory  of  matter  : 
all  the  different  forms  of  matter  in  the  universe  are  derived  from  one 
and  the  same  primordial  element. 

The  philosopher  Anaximenes  regarded  air  as  the  primal  element ; 
Herakleitos,  fire ; Pherekides,  earth ; Front,  hydrogen ; and  modern 
chemical  philosophers,  electrons,  and  possibly  sether.  Thales  of  Miletus, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  considered  that  water  was  the 
first  principle.  Thales’  doctrine  had  many  supporters — J.  B.  van  Helmont 
(1682),  etc. — it  lived  for  nearly  twenty-five  centuries  ; and  it  was  demolished 
in  1770  when  Lavoisier  demonstrated  that  water  cannot  be  changed  into 
earth  (p.  25). 

In  1815  and  1816,  W.  Prout  tried  to  show  that  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  elements  were  exact  multiples  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  so 
that  an  atom  of  any  element  must  weigh  a certain  number  of  times  as 
much  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  Hence  added  Prout,  “ we  may  almost 
consider  the  TrpeiTv  ij\-n  of  the  ancients  to  be  realized  in  hydrogen.”  Accord- 
ing to  Prout’s  hypothesis,  the  elements  are  different  aggregates  of  the 
atoms  of  primordial  hydrogen;  that  is,  the  different  elements  are 
polymers  of  hydrogen  ; in  consequence,  within  the  Umits  of  experimental 
error  the  atomic  weights  of  the  different  elements  should  be  expressible 
by  rvhole  numbers  when  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  unity. 

Many  writers  attracted  by  its  apparent  simplieity  gave  unquahfied 
support  to  Prout’s  hypothesis  ; but  an  impartial  review  of  the  facts,  with 
very  much  more  refined  data  than  were  available  in  Prout’s  day,  led 
J.  S.  Stas  (1860-1865)  to  state  : “ I have  arrived  at  the  absolute  conviction, 
the  complete  certainty,  so  far  as  is  possible  for  a human  being  to  attain 
to  certamty  in  such  matters,  that  the  law  of  Prout  is  nothing^  but  an 
illusion,  a mere  speculation  definitely  contradicted  by  experience.”  Many 
have  tried  to  reconcile  Prout’s  hypothesis  with  facts  by  changing 
the  standard  of  reference  to  something  equivalent  to  half  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  (J.  B.  Dumas,  1859  ; C.  Marignac,  1844) ; then  to  a quarter  of 
an  atom  (J.  B.  Dumas,  1859).  But  having  once  begun  to  divide  the 
hydrogen  atom,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  process  of  subdivision,  and 
the  hypothesis  eould  then  be  made  to  fit  any  conceivable  set  of  atomic 
weights.  This  tinkering  with  Prout’s  hypothesis  brought  it,  for  a time, 
into  disfavour. 

The  elements,  as  we  have  seen,  are  substances  which  have  never  been 
resolved  into  simpler  substances  ; we  did  not  say  that  the  elements  could 
never  be  decomposed  into  a more  primitive  form  (or  forms)  of  matter. 
The  atom  of  an  element  can  be  defined  as  a substance  whose 
are  held  together  by  a force  superior  to  any  which  has  yet  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  elements  have  liitherto  jiroved  un- 
deeomposable,  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  they  are  not  absolutely 
undecomposable.  Much  chcumstantial  evidence  has  accumulated  in 
recent  years  which  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  to  believe  that  DMton  s 
atoms  are  absolutely  indivisible;  and  to  deny  that  all  the  different 
elements  have  been  formed  from  one  homogeneous  simple  primal  torm  oi 
matter  which  G.  Hinrichs  has  called  pantogen  (1857) ; W.  Crookes,  proty  ! 
(1886);  and  J.  L.  G.  Meinecke,  urstoff  (1817).  It  has  been  ^id  that 
protyle  “ is  matter  generalized,  stripped  of  its  distinctions,  the  same 
from  whatever  source  derived ; it  is  matter  in  potency  rather  than  ui 
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act ; intangible,  inaccessible  to  sense  perceirtion,  probably  indifferent  to 
the  solicitations  of  gravity.” 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  elements 
have  been  formed  from  some  primitive  form  of  matter  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Why  do  so  many  atomic  weights  approximate  to  whole 
numbers  ? — The  International  Table  of  Atomic  Weights,  1912,  contains 
82  elements,  and  of  these,  39  are  integers  within  one-tenth  of  a unit.  This 
fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  Front’s  discarded  hypothesis,  but  the  numbers 
are  facts  which  can  hardly  be  due  to  chance,  because  the  probability  of 
this  occurring  is  exceedingly  small. 

2.  Why  do  so  many  groups  of  the  elements  exhibit  family  relation- 
ships ? — If  the  elements  are  totally  distinct  and  independent  of  one  another, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  regularities  and  analogies  of  the 
elements  in  different  groups  revealed  by  a study  of  the  periodic  law,  the 
main  characteristic  of  which  is  relationship.  A study  of  the  alkali  metals, 
the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  the  halogens,  etc.,  makes  it  higlily 
probable  that  the  different  elements  of  one  family,  at  least,  have  been 
formed  by  a conglomeration  of  monads  formed  of  the  same  primal  matter 
so  as  to  build  up  ordinary  atoms  of  different  sizes  or  shapes.  The  idea 
is  illustrated  by  the  homologous  series  of  carbon  compounds  : 

Methane.  Ethane.  Propane.  Butane.  Pentane. 

CH,  CjHe  CjHs  CjHk,  C,Hi„ 

Molecular  weight  16'  30  44  68  72 

This  series  rises  in  a similar  manner  to  nearly  CjgHg.^,  with  a regular  increase 
of  14  in  the  molecular  weight.  Dobereiner’s  triads  too  have  emphasized 
similar  “ constant  ” differences  in  the  atomic  weights  of  related  elements. 

3.  Why  are  closely  related  elements  so  often  associated  together 
in  nature  ? — Silver  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  lead  ores  and  with 
gold  ; cadmium  with  zinc  ores  ; selenium  with  the  sulphur  of  pyrites,  etc. 
The  members  of  the  platinum  family,  and  the  rare  earths  are  almost  always 
associated  together.  These  associations  cannot  be  entirely  due  to  chance, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  when  the  elements  in  question  were  formed 
by  the  aggregation  of  the  primal  element,  slight  variations  in  the  conditions 
led  to  the  almost  simultaneous  formation  of  the  closely  related  elements. 
Additional  circumstantial  evidence  for  the  unitary  theory  has  been  obtained 
from  (4)  the  grouping  of  the  spectral  lines  (p.  818) ; (5)  the  magnetic 
perturbation  of  the  spectral  lines  (p.  819) ; (6)  the  phosphorescent  spectra 
of  the  meta-elements  (p.  804) ; (7)  stellar  observations  (p.  819) ; (8)  electric 
discharges  in  attenuated  gases  (p.  825) ; and  (9)  radioactivity  (pp.  827 
et  seq.).  This  evidence  will  now  be  reviewed. 


§ 7.  Evidence  for  the  Unitary  Theory  from  Spectrum  Analysis. 

The  final  impression  our  mind  receives  on  contemplating  these  fundamental 
relations  is  that  of  a wonderful  mechanism  of  nature,  the  functions  of 
which  are  performed  with  never  failing  certainty,  though  the  mind  can 
only  follow  them  with  difficulty,  and  with  a humiliating  sense  of  the  in- 
completeness of  its  perception. — M.  Balmuu. 

According  to  modern  theories,  elaborated  in  text-books  on  physics, 
light  is  produced  by  periodic  vibrations  of  the  aether ; and  light  waves 
in  the  aether  can  be  inaugurated  by  the  motions  of  very  small  particles — 
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atoms,  or  infra-atoms — vibrating  with  a certain  frequency.^  Each  particle 
of  matter  vibrating  with  the  right  frequency  can  set  up  the  periodic 
vibrations  in  the  aether  which  we  call  light.  The  eye  only  recognizes  as 
light  the  vibrations  of  the  aether  ranging  between  the  extreme  red  end  of 
the  visible  spectrum  (wave  length : 81  millionths  cm.),  and  the  extreme  violet 
end  (wave  length : 36  millionths  cm.).  The  different  vibrations  are  “ sorted  ”, 
by  a glass  prism  (p.  354)  as  spectral  bands  and  lines  or  a complete  spectrum. 
Each  particular  band  or  hne  is  an  effect  of  the  periodic  vibrations  of  the 
atoms.  The  constancy  of  the  spectral  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a gas 
shows  that  the  internal  motions  of  the  atoms  of  a molecule  must  be 
remarkably  regular.  The  period  of  vibration  of  the  atoms  of  an  element, 
as  revealed  by  the  spectroscope,  conditions  a chemical  property  which  in 
the  opinion  of  R.  Bunsen  “ is  as  constant  and  fundamental  as  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  element,  and  which  may  be  determined  with  almost  astro- 
nomical exactitude.”  The  large  number  of  spectral  lines  in  the  spectra 
of  many  elements,  e.g.  iron,  shows  that  the  strueture  of  the  atom  must  be 
remarkably  complex.  This  is  supposed  to  imply  that  the  atom  is  a 
complex  system  made  up  of  vibrating  corpuscles  (c/.  p.  804).  Indeed, 
the  atom  itself  is  noiv  considered  to  be  a kind-  of  miniature  'planetary  system 
embracing  hundreds  of  corpuscles  each  spinning  in  its  own  tiny  orbit.  Tliis 
recalls  the  speculation  of  p.  121,  where  the  individual  atoms  were  supposed 
to  whirl  in  minute  orbits  to  form  molecules,  much  as  the  planets  in 
the  solar  system  revolve  about  the  sun.  The  idea  is  quite  an  old  one. 
S.  Brown,  for  example,  in  1843,  said  : 


The  atom  is  by  no  means  essentially  or  even  potentially  indivisible.  There  is 
a possibility  and  likelihood  that  within  the  atom  is  another  nameless  world  of  the 
universe.  Under  the  sky  of  the  atom  proceed  worlds  of  material  existence  as 
different  from  atoms  os  atoms  from  compound  particles  ; as  compound  particles 
from  crystal  shapes  ; as  crystal  shapes  from  stars  and  planets  ; as  stars  and  planets 
from  solar  systems  ; or  as  solar  systems  from  firmaments. 


The  grouping  of  the  spectral  lines.— The  spectral  lines  of  elements 
can  often  be  arranged  into  groups  or  series.  Thus,  the  spectrum  of  helium 
contains  six  series ; oxygen  six  series ; hydrogen,  lithium,  and  sodium 
each  has  three  series.  This  grouping  of  the  spectral  lines  leads  to  the 
inference  that  the  spectral  lines  are  not  all  prodticed  hy  the  vihraiio'ns  of  a 
single  particle.  Although  the  spectrum  of  each  element  is  characteristic 
of  that  element,  each  of  the  alkali  metals— sodium,  potassium,  etc.— 
gives  a spectrum  containing  three  series  of  natural  pairs ; the  members 
of  the  zinc-cadmium  family  furnish  spectra  each  with  two  series  of  natural 
triplets ; and  generally,  the  spectra  of  related  elements  form  natural  or 
corresponding  groups.  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  not  only  is  an  atorn 
of  an  element  a complex  composed  of  different  aggregates  of 
electrons,  but  the  atoms  of  allied  elements  are  built  up  of  similar 
aggregates  of  electrons  ; and  the  observed  differences  in  the  spectra  of 
allied  elements  results  from  differences  in  the  way  these  aggregates  are 

arranged  in  the  atom.  i i.  j f 

The  atomic  weights  of  certain  elements  have  been  calculated  from 


‘ It  is  not  at  aU  unlikely  that  the  absorption  of  actinic  energy 
chlorine  (p.  239),  is  attended  by  a change  in  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  chlorine  molecules,  and  that  the  vibratory  energy  is  transmu 
increase  in  the  translatory  motion  of  the  molecules  Inch  causes 
temperature  and  other  phenomena  indicated  on  p.  116, 
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the  relationship  of  the  spectral  bands  of  allied  elements.  For  instance, 
the  spectral  lines  of  the  magnesium-calcium  family  wliich  can  be  grouped  in 
three  pairs  ; and  the  stronger  linos  of  the  radium  spectrum  are  analogous 
with  the  stronger  lines  of  the  spectra  of  the  other  elements.  The  two 
lines  of  each  of  the  three  pairs  are  the  same  distance  apart  for  any  one 
element,  but  the  distances  apart  of  the  lines  in  passing  from  one  clement 
to  another  increase  in  a regular  manner  with  increasing  atomic  weights. 
Thus, 

Magnesium.  Calcium.  Strontium.  Barium.  Radium. 

Atomic  weight  . . . 24'36  40' 1 87'6  137’4  ? 

Distance 91'7  223  801  1691  48fi8-6  units. 

By  plotting  the  atomic  weights  as  functions  of  the  distances  between  the 
lines,  extrapolation  furnished  C.  Runge  and  J.  Precht  (1903)  an  approxi- 
mate value  for  the  atomic  weight  of  radium.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran 
(1886)  evaluated  the  atomic  weight  of  gallium  and  of  germanium  by  a 
similar  method. 

The  action  of  ,a  magnetic  field  on  the  spectral  lines — Zeeman’s 
effect. — When  hght  is  produced  in  a sufficiently  strong  magnetic  field, 
the  spectral  lines  characteristic  of  the  normal  spectrum  of  a given  element 
are  said  to  be  “ perturbed  ” because  they  are  usually  broadened  into 
doublets,  triplets,  sextets,  octets,  or  still  more  complex  groups.  Different 
Unes  are  perturbed  in  different  ways — some  hnes,  originally  single,  may 
remain  single ; others  give  rise  to  doublets,  triplets,  quartets,  octets,  etc. 
The  perturbation  of  the  spectral  lines  in  a strong  magnetic  field  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  alterations  in  the  mode  of  vibrations  of  the 
corpuscles  under  a magnetic  stress.  If  the  spectrum  be  produced  by 
the  vibration  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
why  the  mode  of  vibration  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind  can  be  altered  in 
this  way.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  different  effects 
produced  by  a magnetic  field  on  the  different  lines  of  the  spectrum 
of  a substance  are  due  to  the  presence  of  different  kinds  of  particles 
in  the  incandescent  element.  This  simply  means  that  at  the  high 
temperature  of  the  luminous  object,  the  atoms  of  the  element  are  dis’- 
sociated  into  simpler  “ sub-atoms  ” or  corpuscles.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  corresponding  lines  in  the  spectra  of  related  elements — for  instance, 
magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium — are  similarly  affected  so  that  groups  of  lines 
in  the  different  spectra  undergo  the  same  modification,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  vibrating  corpuscles  which  produce  the  Aj,  A^,  A3,  . . . lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  zinc  are  the  same  as  the  vibrating  corpuscles  wliich  produce 
the  Aj,  A2,  A3,  . . . lines  in  the  spectrum  of  cadmium,  etc.  Hence,  not 
only  is  an  atom  a complex  association  of  different  corpuscles,  but  the 
atoms  of  alhed  elements  probably  contain  certain  groups  of  corpuscles,  or 
sub-atoms,  in  common.  “ These  observations,”  said  T.  Preston  (1899), 

lend  some  support  to  the  idea  so  long  entertained  merely  as  a specula- 
tion, that  all  the  various  kinds  of  matter,  all  the  various  so-called  elements, 
may  be  built  up  in  some  way  of  the  same  fundamental  substance.” 

The  spectra  of  stars  and  nebulae.— The  nature  of  the  spectrum 
of  an  incandescent  body  depends  upon  the  temperature  (p.  356) ; and  since 
the  spectra  of  many  elements  have  been  obsei-ved  at  several  different 
temperatures,  it  is  possible  to  get  a rough  idea  of  the  tenqierature  of  any 
incandescent  element  from  the  appearance  of  its  spectrum.  For  instance. 
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the  flame  spectrum  of  sodium  has  two  yellow  lines  close  together,  while 
the  spark  spectrum  has  a pair  of  lines  in  the  orange  and  in  the  green  ; the 
flame  spectrum  of  thallium  has  a single  green  line,  and  the  spark  spectrum 
has  in  addition  some  bands  in  the  violet.  This  fact  is  explained  by  the 
assumption  that  at  the  higher  temperatures,  the  atoms  of  an  element 
dissociate  into  infra-atoms  each  of  which  has  its  own  characteristic  mode 
of  vibration. 

In  the  very  hottest  stars  ^ (estimated  temperature  30,000  ) compara- 
tively few  chemical  elements  can  be  detected,  while  in  the  cooler  stars, 
the  number  of  spectral  lines  is  comparatively  large  and  a large  number 
of  elements  are  present.  New  elements  appear  to  be  introduced  at  each 
stage  in  the  cooling  of  hot  stars,  so  that  elements  which  were  non-existent 
in  the  hotter  stars  make  their  appearance  in  the  cooler  stars ; and  certam 
elements  disappear  in  passing  from  the  hot  to  the  cooler  stars.  The  order 
of  the  appearance  of  the  elements  in  the  cooling  stars  is  approxi- 
mately the  order  of  their  increasing  complexity  as  deduced  from  the 
magnitude  of  their  atomic  weights.  The  lightest  elements  appear  flrst. 
This  corresponds  with  the  assumption  that  the  atoms  are  built  of  cor- 
puscles which  form  larger  and  larger  aggregates  as  the  temperature  falls. 
Carbon  is  an  exception.  It  has  a low  atomic  weight,  and  yet  it  appears 
comparatively  late,  but  the  non-volatihty  of  the  solid  element  shows  that 
the  molecule  is  probably  complex.  Calcium  (atomic  weight  40)  appears 
before  sodium  (atomic  weight  23) ; this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
stability  of  the  system  of  corpuscles  which  form  an  atom  not  only  depends 
upon  the  number  but  also  upon  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  corpuscles. 
In  a general  way,  however,  the  elements  appear  in  the  cooling  stars  in  the 
order  of  their  atomic  weights.  Thus,  J.  N.  Lockyer  (1887)  states  that : 


Spectrum. 

Tempera- 

ture. 

Appearance  of  the  elements. 

Gaseous  stars  . 

Longest 

Highest 

Hydrogen,  helium,  asterium  (a  gas  not 
known  on  earth). 

Metallic  stars  . 

Medium 

Medium 

(a)  Feeble  spectrum  of  helium  and  hydro- 
gen ; magnesium ; calcium ; silicon 
and  oxygen. 

(b)  No  gases  of  the  helium  family  ; iron  ; 
manganese  ; nickel  ; copper  ; etc. 

Carbon  and  compounds  of  carbon 

Carbon  stars  . 

Shortest 

Lowest 

The  spectra  of  the  earlier  nebulse  consist  of  three  lines  : one  correspon^ 
with  hydrogen,  while  the  others  belong  to  two  unknown  elements.  M 
the  nebulai  grow  older  and  more  compact,  two  more  lines  corresponding 
with  hydrogen  and  helium  appear.  These  spectra  are  supposed  to  represent 
clusters  of  corpuscles  more  stable  than  the  rest.  Hence,  e spec  ra 

I Intheorthodoxworksonastronomy.wearetoldthatthonebulffiar^^^ 

out  of  which  stars  are  made,  and  that  in  tlieir  forms,  gt  8 begin 

tions,  the  process  of  evolution  of  stars  and  suns  can  be  t ‘ „,bich  CToduallv 
either  as  hot  attenuated  gases  or  os  clouds  o cold  and 

gain  heat  as  they  clash  together  until  finally  they  are  ...  ® 

then  gradually  cool  by  radiation.  Hence  the  cooler 
old,  heating  up  or  cooling  down.  The  hottest  stors  are  in  the  p 
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stars  and  nebulse ' indicate,  according  to  J.  N.  Lockyer’s  evolution  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  chemical  atoms  have  grown  during  the  cooling  of  the 
primal  ultra-atomic  gas  much  as  visible  rain  drops  grow  from  invisible 
water  vapour.  Before  hydrogen  appeai'ed,  a whole  series  of  lighter 
elements  \vere  probably  formed  by  the  gradual  condensation  (polymeriza- 
tion, etc.)  of  the  cooling  “ fire-mist,”  and  then  passed  into  the  heavier 
elements  as  the  temperature  fell  still  lower.  These  light  elements — aste- 
riiim,  coronium,  nebulium,  etc. — appear  to  be  present  in  some  nebulm  and 
in  the  hotter  stars,  but  they  have  probably  long  since  vanished  from  the 
earth.  We  infer  their  existence  fronr  their  characteristic  spectra.  Helium 
was  once  included  in  the  list  of  light  stellar  elements  unkno^vn  on  earth 
(p.  565). 


Questions. 

1.  Write  an  account  of  the  general  chemistry  of  silicon  having  regard  to  its 
position  in  Group  IV. — St.  Andrews  Univ. 

2.  A new  elementary  body,  a metal,  is  placed  in  your  hands.  What  means 
would  you  take  to  ascertain  (1)  its  atomic  weight  ; and  (2)  its  position  in  Mende- 
le'eff’s  table  1 — Science  and  Art  Dept. 

3.  Show  that  the  chemical  properties  of  magnesium,  zinc,  and  cadmium 
justify  their  position  in  the  same  group  in  the  periodic  classification. — Univ.  North 
Wales. 

4.  What  was  Front’s  hypothesis  ? Write  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  to  the  close  of  the  investigations  of  Stas  including  in  it  an  account  of 
his  views. — Sheffield  Univ. 

5.  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  all  probability  every  well-defined  property  of 
an  element  is  a periodic  function  of  the  atomic  weight.  Explain  precisely  what 
is  implied  by  this  statement. — Science  and  Art  Dept. 

6.  State  the  general  characters  of  the  magnesium-zinc-cadmium  family  of 
metals,  and  indicate  their  relations  to  the  alkaline  earths  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
aluminium  on  the  other. — Science  and  Art  Dept. 

7.  Reviewing  the  binary  compounds,  show  that  in  the  elements  of  the  same 
family  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  as  the  atomic  weight  rises  to  form  com- 
pounds having  the  electro -negative  element  in  larger  proportion. — Owens  Coll. 

8.  What  grounds  had  Mendele'eff  for  predicting  the  existence  of  the  elements 
gallium,  scandium,  and  germanium  ? — Science  and  Art  Dept. 

9.  Do  you  think  the  following  a valid  criticism  of  the  periodic  law,  by  M. 
Berthelot  (1886)  ? Referring  to  the  preceding  question,  “ this  prediction  is  not  a 
consequence  of  the  periodic  series  ; it  results  purely  and  simply  from  the  laws 
and  analogies  which  have  been  known  for  many  years,  and  which  are  independent 
of  the  new  system.” 

10.  Compare  the  properties  (o)  zinc  and  aluminium,  or  (6)  manganese  and  iron, 
and  their  derivatives,  and  in  the  cose  of  the  pair  selected  explain  why  the  two 
elements  are  placed  in  different  groups  in  the  periodic  table. — London  Univ. 

11.  Why  is  manganese  included  with  chlorine  in  the  same  group  of  the  periodic 
table  ? With  what  elements  besides  the  halogens  is  manganese  related,  and  how 
is  this  relationship  displayed  ? — London  Univ. 

12.  Describe  the  general  characters  of  the  family  of  elements  of  which  gluci- 
nium (beryllium)  is  the  first  term  in  the  periodic  scheme. — Board  of  Educ. 

13.  In  the  periodic  scheme  of  the  elements,  lead  appears  in  the  same  column 
as  tin.  Justify  this  association  by  reference  to  the  characters  in  which  they  agree. 
— Board  of  Educ. 

14.  Discuss  the  position  of  the  helium  family  in  the  periodic  classification. — 
St.  Andrews  Univ. 


' There  is  not  much  room  for  doubt  about  the  thoo^  with  respect  to  the 
cooling  of  hot  stars,  but  with  nebulaj,  S.  Arrhenius  (1907)  considers  that  great 
cold  reigning  in  space  has  condensed  all  but  the  lighter  elements  into  solid  or 
liquid  state,  and  these  have  gravitated  to  the  interior.  The  outer  layer  only  is 
rendered  luminous  by  dust  particles  and  corpuscles  flying  into  the  nebula  from 
space. 
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Radioactivity 


§ I.  Electric  Discharges  in  Attenuated  Gases. 

If  a first  step  towards  understanding  the  relations  between  sether  and 
ponderable  matter  is  to  be  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  hopeful 
foundation  for  it  is  knowledge  derived  from  experiments  on  electricity  in 
high  vacuum. — LoiU)  Kklvin  (1893). 

If  a vacuum  tube,  about  30  cm.  long,  Fig.  305,  be  connected  with  a 
mercurial  air  pump,  and  the  aluminium  electrode, s — disc  and  point  be 
connected  with  an  ordinary  induction  coil  and  battery,  either  no  spark, 
or  thin  zig-zag  sparks  will  pass  through  the  tube.  If  the  pump  be  started, 
forked  brush-like  bluish  sparks  soon  pass  between  the  electrodes  ; when  the 
pressure  reaches  40  mm.  of  mercury,  a luminous  red  streamer  appears  as 
illustrated  by  the  tube  A,  Fig.  306  ; the  red  line  widens,  as  the  exhaustion 
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Effect  of  Electric  Discharge  on  Attenuated  Gases. 

proceeds,  forming,  at  10  mm.  pressure,  a luminous  band,  which  fills  the 
whole  tube,  B,  Fig.  306,  and  a violet  halo  surroim^  the  two  electrodes. 
At  6 ram.  pressure,  the  band  begins  to  break  up  into  layers,  C,  Jig.  30b. 
At  3 mm.  pressure,  the  tube  appears  to  be  filled  with  a number  ^a"s- 
verse  flickering  reddish  striae,  alternately  light  and  dark  ; '^^ide  the 
violet  halos  about  the  electrodes  grow  larger  and  larger,  30b.  ihe 

aureole  about  the  cathode  separates  from  the  flickermg  striae  and  a dark 

> Vacuum  tubes  of  about  this  degree  of  exhaustion— Qeis.sler’s  tubM^ 
made  in  numerous  patterns,  and  with  different  kinds  of  glass  so  as  to  get  different 
fluorescent  effects. 
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space— Crookes’  dark  space— appears  between  the  negative  glow  and  the 
cathode.  Fig.  305.  As  exhaustion  continues,  the  striaj  diminish  in  number 
and  size  ; and  they  appear  to  be  paler  in  colour.  The  light  at  the  anode 
dwindles  down  to  a luminous  point,  and  the  dark  space  at  the  cathode  soon 
expands  and  finally  fills  the  tube.  The  glass  then  acquires  a greenish- yellow 
phosphorescent  light  if  the  tube  is  made  of  soda  glass.  The  pressure  is 
then  about  0-03  mm.  of  mercury.  With  further  exhaustion  the  tube 
looks  as  if  it  were  empty,  but  the  glass  still  glows  brightly,  particularly 
about  the  cathode.  With  still  further  exhaustions,  the  current  from  the 
induction  coil  is  unable  to  pass  through  the  vacuum  tube.  The  fact  that 
the  tube  when  highly  evacuated  is  non-conducting  shows  that  the  electric 
current  must  somehow  be  carried  from  one  electrode  to  the  other  by  something. 

§ 2.  Cathode,  Lenard’s,  and  Rontgen’s  Rays. 

W.  Hittorf  (1869)  showed  that  if  a solid  body — say  a Maltese  cross  made 
of  mica — be  placed  between  the  anode  and  cathode  as  in  Fig.  307,  a true 
shadow  appears  on  the  glass ; the 
shape  of  the  cross  shows  that  some- 
thing must  travel  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cathode  in  straight 
fines.  This  “ something  ” which 
causes  the  phosphorescence  of  glass 
was  called  by  E.  Goldstein  (1876) 
cathode  rays.  Hence,  (1)  the  cathode 
rays  travel  in  straight  lines  normal  to 
the  sxtrface  of  the  cathode ; and  they 
will  cast  a ivell-defined  shadow  if  a 
solid  object  be  placed  between  the 
cathode  arul  the  wall  of  the  vacuum 
tube.  Tire  experiment  can  be  varied  in  an  ingenious  manner,  as  sho^vn 
by  W.  Crookes  (1879),  Fig.  308,  by  arranging  the  stream  of  cathode 
rays  so  that  it  strikes  the  upper  vanes  of  a little  paddle  wheel  which  then 
rolls  horizontally  along  a pair  of  parallel  glass  rails,  away  from  the  cathode. 
By  reversing  the  electric 
current,  the  wheel  stops  and 
then  revolves  in  the  opposite 
direction  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  direction  of  the 
cathode  stream  has  been  re- 
versed. Hence,  (2)  cathode  rays 
can  produce  mechanical  motion. 

By  directing  the  cathode 
rays  on  to  different  minerals, 
beautiful  phosphorescent 
effects  may  be  obtained,  Fig. 

309.  Crystals  of  perthite, 
and  didymium  glass  give  a red  phosphorescence  ; artificial  rubies,  and 
willemite  a green  phosphorescence ; scheelite,  yellow ; Iceland  spar,  white  ; 
etc.  Hence,  (3)  many  minerals  become  phosphorescent  when  exposed  to  the 
cathode  rays.  The  spectrum  of  phosphorescent  rare  earths  is  of  great 
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Anode 


Fia.  308. — Mechanical  Motion  by  Cathode 
Hays. 


Fio.  307. — Shadows  Cast  by 
Cathode  Rays. 
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Fio.  309. — The  Effect  of  Cathode 
Rays  on  Minerals. 


value  in  studying  these  compounds.  The  cathode  stream  when  focused  on 
to  platinum  may  heat  the  metal  white  hot,  glass  can  be  melted,  diamonds 
charred,  etc.  Hence,  (4)  the  cathode  rays  raise  the  temperature  of  bodies 
on  which  they  Jail.  If  the  cathode  stream  comes  in  contact  with  rock 

salt  or  lithium 
chloride  these  salts 
are  coloured  violet. 
Hence,(5)  the  cathode 
rays  can  produce 
chemical  or  physical 
changes. 

The  Electroscope. 
Fio.  310. — Simple  — The  idea  of  the 
Electroscope.  electroscope  can  be 
obtained  from  the 

simple  form  illust  rated  in  Fig.  310.  s is  a levelling  screw,  gold  leaf  a is  fixed  to  a rod 
in  metallic  connection  with  a plate  6,  all  insulated  from  the  glass  box.  There  is  a 
mica  scale  ns  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  method  of  working  the  electroscope  is 
of  course  described  in  text-books  on  physics.  If  the  electroscope  be  charged  with 
positive  or  with  negative  electrification,  the  gold  leaf  o will  diverge  from  tho 
vertical  rod  ns  shown  in  the  diagram.  If  an  electrified  body  of  opposite  sign  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  plate  b,  the  leaf  will  descend  a distance  proportional 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  charge  ; if  the  electrified  body  is  charged  suflicicntly  to 
neutralize  the  whole  of  the  electrification  of  the  electroscope,  the  leaf  will  com- 
pletely collapse  ; and  if  tho  electrified  body  has  a charge  in  excess  of  that  of  tho 
electroscope,  the  leaf  will  collapse  and  then  ascend  charged  with  electricity 
opposite  in  sign  to  that  previously  held.  The  height  to  which  the  leaf  ascends  is 
a roUgh  mciisuro  of  the  magnitude  of  the  charge.  Much  more  refined  instruments 

are  employed  in  work  on  radioactivity  where  it  is 
estimated  that  one-millionth  of  a milliontli  of  a 
milligram  of  radium  can  be  detected  from  its  effect 
on  the  electroscope,  that  is,  a delicate  electroscope 
is  nearly  a million  times  more  sensitive  than  a 
spectroscope  (p.  366) 

(6)  The  cathode  rays  are  negatively  electrified 
while  the  other  contents  of  the  tube  are  positively 
electrified.  Hence  the  cathode  rays  will  dis- 
charge a positively  charged  electroscope. 
J.  Pliicker  (1858)  showed  (7)  the  cathode  rays 
can  be  deflected  from  their  normal  cemrse  by 
means  of  a magnet.  This  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  311,  for  if  a magnet  be  directed  to  the  side 
of  the  tube  through  which  a discharge  is  pass- 
ing, the  focus  of  the  rays  can  be  deflected  on 
to  the  walls  of  the  tube.  The  heat  produced 
by  the  bombardment  of  the  walls  of  the  tube 
by  the  cathode  stream  will  suffice  to  melt  a 
little  wax  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  tube,  A. 

(8)  The  cathode  rays  can  penetrate  and  pass 
through  thin  sheets  of  metal,  but  not  through 
thick  sheets.  P.  Lenard  (1894)  made  a tube  with  an  aluminium  end, 
and  he  found  that  tho  cathode  rays  passed  through  the  aluminium  window 
outside  the  tube,  when  the  rays  are  called  Lenard’s  rays.  The  cathode 
or  Lenard’s  rays  are  absorbed  by  different  substances — the  absorptive 
power  of  a substance  is  directly  proportional  to  its  density. 


Fio.  311. — The  Effect  of 
Magnet  on  Cathode  Rays. 
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If  a stream  of  electrons  bo  directed  into  an  atmosphere  of  moist  air, 
each  electron  serves  as  a nucleus  about  which  moisture  collects,  and  each 
electron  becomes  the  centre  of  a visible  drop  of  water.  Hence,  (9)  a 
stream  of  electrons,  when  directed  into  moist  air,  forma  a cloud. 

At  first,  the  cathode  rays  were  thought  to  be  a stream  of  negatively 
electrified  atoms  or  molecules  of  the  residual  gas  in  the  evacuated  tube ; 
C.  Varley  (1871),  or  rather  W.  Crookes  (1879),  suggested  that  they  were 
particles  or  molecules  of  a fourth  state  of  matter— an  ultra-gaseous 
state  which  was  called  radient  matter — in  which  the  free  paths  of  the 
molecules  were  so  long  that  collisions  could  be  disregarded.  Owing  to 
their  high  penetrative  power,  and  the  fact  that  the  rays  are  practically 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  electrodes,  and  of  the  gas  in  the  tube, 
and  that  the  masses  of  the  negatively  charged  particles  are  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  sizes  of  ordinary  atoms  or  molecules,  E.  Wiechart 
(Jan.,  1897)  and  J.  J.  Thomson  (Apr.,  1897)  suggested  the  startling 
hj'pothesis  that  what  Crookes  called  “ radient  matter  ” is  negatively 
charged  electrons  or  corpuscles  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  atoms.  No  difference  can  be  detected  in  the  corpuscles 
derived  from  different  gases,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  negative 
electrons  are  common  constituents  of  all  gases. 

The  theory  of  the  cathode  rays. — According  to  hypothesis,  the 
electric  discharge  in-  attentuated  gases  ^ splits  the  atoms  of  the  gas  into 
positively  and  negatively  charged  electrons.  The  cathode  rays  is  a 
stream  of  negatively  charged  electrons  sent  from  the  cathode  with 
a high  velocity.  It  is  inferred  that  ordinary  atoms  are  probably  made 
of  nothing  but  aggregates  of  electrons  — positively  and  negatively  charged. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  charges  counteract  one  another  and  the 
atom  is  electrically  neutral.  By  the  action  of  an  electrical  discharge, 
negative  electrons  are  supposed  to  be  detached  from  the  atom,  leaving  a 
residual  ion  ^ \vith  a positive  charge.  If  a negative  electron  attaches 
itself  to  a neutral  atom,  the  latter  will  acquire  a negative  charge.  In 
reviewing  the  evidence  derived  from  the  properties  of  cathode  rays  J.  J, 
Thomson  (1897)  said : “ The  explanation  which  seems  to  me  to  account 
for  the  facts  in  the  most  simple  and  straightforward  way  is  founded  on 
the  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  chemical  elements  which  has  been 
favourably  entertained  by  many  chemists.  The  view  is  that  the  atoms 
of  the  different  chemical  elements  are  different  aggregations  of 
particles  of  the  same  kind.” 

Experiments  which  need  not  be  detailed  here  have  shown  that  in  all 
probability  the  electric  charge  on  an  ion  formed  in  the  process  of 

' The  corpuscles  can  also  be  produced  in  several  other  ways  : burning  gases  ; 
glowing  metals  ; exposure  to  ultra-violet  light  ; etc. 

The  term  “ electron  ” wm  applied  by  G.  J.  Stoney  (1881)  to  designate  the 
unit  or  atomic  charge  of  electricity  and  the  term  has  been  applied  to  the  corpuscles 
supposed  to  stream  from  the  negative  electrode  when  a discharge  pusses  through 
an  attenuated  gas.  The  negative  charged  electrons  are  called  corpuscles. 

j*  Very  little  if  anything  is  known  definitely  about  the  'positive  electrons  ; a 
positive  electron  is  the  cliarge  on  an  ordinary  atom  (ion) ; the  speed  of  the  positively 
charged  atom  (ion)  is  much  less  than  the  speed  of  the  negative  electrons;  the 
mass  18  1700  times  as  groat  os  the  moss  of  a negative  electron,  and  about  equal  to 
the  mass  of  an  ordinary  atom.  The  positive  ions  can  be  deflected  by  a very  power- 
ful  magnet,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  sensitive  to  magnetic  influences  as  the 
negative  electrons  or  corpuscles. 
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electrolysis,  is  the  same  as  the  electric  charge  of  an  electron  ; that  the 
mass  of  an  hydrogen  ion  is  1700  times  the  mass  of  a corpuscle  or 
negatively  charged  electron  ; and  therefore  the  mass  of  a corpuscle  is 
the  mass  of  a hydrogen  atom.  The  corpuscles  can  travel  with  a 
velocity  10,000  to  90,000  miles  per  second.  The  idea  that  the  electrical 
condition  of  matter,  and  its  chemical  activity  depend  upon  the  addition 
on  removal  of  electrons  has  been  incorporated  with  the  ionic  hypothesis 
(p.  307). 

Rbntgen’s  rays. — Wlien  the  exhaustion  of  a vacuum  tube  is  such  that 
the  tube  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  non-conducting,  and  the  glass  opposite 
the  cathode  is  brilliantly  fluorescent,  rays  proceed  from  the  fluorescent 
glass,  outside  the  tube  ; these  rays  have  quite  different  properties  from  the 
cathode  or  Lenard’s  rays,  because  they  wll  pass  through  glass,  and  they 
are  not  deflected  by  a magnet.  They  are  not  rays  of  light,  for  they  can 
neither  be  reflected,  refracted,  nor  polarized.  They  have  been  called 
X-rays,  or  Rontgen’s  rays.  ..  W.  C.  Rbntgen  (1895)  found  that  these 
rays  can  excite  fluorescence  on  a paper  screen  coated  with  barium  platino- 
cyanide,  BaPtCy^,  or  calcium  tungstate,  CaWOj,  and  they  can  fog  a 
photographic  plate.  They  have  a remarkable  power  of  penetrating 
substances  opaque  to  ordinary  light.  Rbntgen's  rays  are  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  the  cathode  rays  and  are  formed  when  the  cathode  rays 
impinge  on  solid  objects — the  glass  walls  of  a vacuum  tube,  heavy  metals 
like  platinum  or  uranium,  etc.^ 


§ 3.  Becquerel’s  Rays. 

The  secret  of  all  who  make  discoveries  is  to  look  upon  notliing  as  impossible 
— J.  VON  Liebig. 

About  the  time  Rontgen  (1895)  discovered  the  pecuhar  X-rays,  radiating 
from  phosphorescing  Crookes’  tubes,  H.  Becquerel  (1896)  repeated  some 
experiments  of  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  (1867)  in  order  to  find  if  the  property 
of  emitting  very  penetrative  rays  is  intimately  connected  with  phos- 
phorescence.” In  other  words,  does  the  principle  of  reversibility  (pp. 
25  and  202)  apply  ? If  Rontgen’s  rays  make  a fluorescent  substance  shine 
in  the  dark,  will  a fluorescing  substance  emit  invisible  penetrative  rays  ? 
Becquerel  placed  fragments  of  several  phosphorescent  substances  on 
photographic  plates  wrapped  in  two  sheets  of  black  paper.  In  about 
24  hours,  when  the  plates  were  developed,  a silhouette  of  the  phosphores- 
cent substance  appeared  on  the  plate.  Hence,  it  was  inferred  that  the 
phosphorescent  salts  of  uranium  must  emit  radiations  which  are  capable  of 
passing  through  black  paper  opaque  to  ordinary  light,  and  of  reducing  the 
silver  salts  of  the  photographic  plate,  even  when  the  uranium  compound  has 
been  completely  sheltered  from  the  light.”  The  radiations  emitted  by  the 
phosphorescent  substance  are  called  Becquerel’s  rays,  though  Niepce, 
thirty  years  previously,  noticed  that  uranium  salts  could  affect  photo- 
graphic plates  in  the  dark,  and  G.  le  Bon  (1896)  called  the  radiations 


' R(in teen’s  rays  may  be  pulses  or  waves  in  tbo  etber  set  up  by  tbe  impact 
of  electrons  j-  or  they  may  simply  be  “ doublet-s,”  that  is,  conibmations  of  t e 
positively  and  necati'vely  charged  electrons  and  tbeir  penetrative  power  simply 
due  to  tbeir  tremendously  bigb  speed.  These  problems  have  not  been  debmtely 
settled. 
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hmitre  noire—'  black  light.”  A substance  wliich  possesses  the  property 
of  emitting  these  penetrative  rays  is  said  to  be  “ radioactive,  and  the 
property  itself  is  called  radioactivity.  All  substances  containing  uranium 
are  radioactive.  Radioactivity  does  not  depend  upon  light  or  heat ; 
the  emission  of  the  rays  appears  to  be  a permanent  and  abiding  property 
of  uranium  and  its  compounds  ; and  it  is  independent  of  temperature  and 
of  all  knou-n  physical  conditions.  No  sign  of  a diminution  or  increase  of 
the  property  has  been  detected  whether  the  substance  be  heated  towards 
2000°  or  cooled  to^vards  —200°.  The  chemical  properties  of  the  elements 
— excepting  perhaps  the  helium  family — can  he  modified  and  controlled  by 
changes  in  the  chemical  and  physical  conditions ; hut  radioactivity  is 
independent  of  these  conditions.  Consequently,  the  astounding  assumption 
is  made  that  radioactivity  is  an  intra-atomic  property,  and  is  not  the 
same  type  of  phenomenon  as  an  ordinary  chemical  reaction. 

Becquerel  also  found  that  when  uranium  is  brought  near  to  a charged 
gold-leaf  electroscope,  Fig.  310,  the  gold  leaf  gradually  collapses.  The 
rate  at  which  an  electroscope  is  discharged  is  a measure  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  specimen  in  emitting  rays.  The  charged  electroscope,  indeed,  is 
more  sensitive  than  the  photographic  plate  for  detecting  Becquerel’s  rays. 
Air  which  has  been  in  contact  with  uranium  and  its  compounds,  like  air 
which  has  been  exposed  to  Rontgen’s  rays,  will  discharge  an  electroscope, 
for  exposure  to  these  radiations  makes  air  a conductor. 

It  must  be  added  that  there  aio  several  chemical  reactions — hydration 
of  quinine  sulphate ; action  of  sodium  amalgam  or  calcium  carbide  on 
water  ; oxidation  of  phosphorus  ; combustion  generally  ; etc. — wliich 
have  the  power  of  rendering  the  ambient  air  a conductor  of  electricity 
so  that  it  can  discharge  a charged  electroscope. 


§ 4.  Radium. 


Is  the  radioactivity  of  uranium  due  to  the  presence  of  an  impurity  ? 
— P.  and  S.  Curie  tried  to  answer  this  question  by  examining  the  radio- 
activity of  a number  of  uranium  minerals.  They  found  the  following 
relative  results ; 


Units 

Pitchblende  (Joachimstahl)  . . . 7‘0 

Carnotite 6’2 

Chalcolite 5'2 

Metallic  uranium 2'3 

Orangite 2'0 


Units 

Uranium  oxide  (green)  . . . I’S 

Pitchblende  (Cornish)  . . . . P6 

Thorium  oxide  . . . . O’l  to  1'4 

Uranium  nitrate 0'7 

Monazite 0'6- 


Obviously  some  uraniferous  minerals  are  more  aetive  than  uranium 
itself.  Hence,  it  was  inferred  that  “ the  strong  activity  of  the  pitchblende 
from  Joachimstahl  (Bohemia)  is  due  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
a substance  wonderfully  radioactive,  and  different  from  uranium  or  any 
other  simple  body  known.”  This  result  was  confirmed  by  the  extraction 
of  the  chloride  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a new  element  designated 
radium,  Ra.  The  salt  was  over  a million  times  more  radioactive  than 
uranium.  One  ton  of  pitchblende  contains  about  0'37  gram  of  radium, 
and  50  per  cent,  of  this  is  obtained  by  the  following  method  of  extraction. 

The  extraction  of  radium  bromide  or  radium  chloride  from  pitch- 
blende.— The  pitchblende  is  roasted  with  sodium  carbonate  and  digested 
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with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; the  solution  contains  uranium,  and  the  residue 
contains  radium  and  impurities.  The  residue  is  boiled  with  sodium 
hydroxide  ; washed  with  water,  and  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  insoluble  residue  is  digested  with  sodium  carbonate  to  convert  the 
sulphates  to  carbonates.  Wash  the  insoluble  carbonates  with  water,  and 
dissolve  the  mass  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  contains  radium, 
etc.  Add  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  radium,  etc.,  as  sulphates. 
Again  digest  the  precipitate  with  sodium  carbonate,  wash  ^vith  water, 
and  dissolve  in  hydi-ochloric  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphide  vnll  precipitate 
radioactive  polonium.  Oxidize  the  solution  with  chlorine  and  add 
ammonia,  radioactive  actinium  is  precipitated.  The  solution  is  boiled 
with  sodium  carbonate,  washed  with  water,  and  evaporated  to  dryuess 
with  hydrobromic  acid.  On  the  addition  of  hydrobromic  acid,  radium 
and  barium  bromides  are  precipitated.  These  are  separated  by  fractional 
crystallization. 

The  properties  of  radium  and  its  salts. — The  chemical  reactions  of 
radium  chloride  are  so  like  barium  chloride  that  a separation  is  very 
difficult,  and  a slight  difference  in  solubility  is  the  only  means  of  separating 
the  two.  The  bromides  are  more  easily  separated  than  the  chlorides. 
The  spectrum  is  characteristic  and  related  to  that  of  the  alkaline  earths. 
Metallic  radium  has  been  isolated  by  the  electrolysis  of  radium  chloride 
with  an  anode  of  iridiumized  platinum  and  a mercury  cathode.  The  radium 
amalgam  so  obtained  was  heated  in  a current  of  hydrogen  to  volatilize 
the  mercury.  A white  metal  remained.  This  melted  at  about  700°. 
The  metal  turns  black  in  air,  possibly  owing  to  the  formation  of  a nitride  ; 
it  also  chars  paper ; dissolves  rapidly  and  completely  in  water  and  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  thus  showing  that  the  oxide  is  soluble  in  the 
solvents  named.  0"0919  gram  of  the  anhydrous  chloride,  whose  spectrum 
showed  the  presence  of  barium  but  faintly,  gave  0'0859  gram  of  silver 
chloride.  Hence,  0-0919  gram  of  radium  chloride  contains  the  equivalent 
of  0-0213  gram  of  chlorine;  or  35-46  grams  of  chlorine  unite  with  117-5 
grams  of  radium.  Hence,  the  equivalent  of  radium  is  11/  5.  If  radium 
chloride  be  RaCl,^,  by  analogy  with  barium  chloride,  BaClj,  the  atomic 
weight  of  radium  is  nearly  235.  Later  determinatioas  give  rather  lower 


values — 226*5. 

The  radiations  from  radium. — Tlie  Becquerel’s  rays  evolved  Lorn 
radium  chloride  closely  resemble  those  from  uranium  and  they  produce 
similar  effects  but  over  a million  times  more  intense.  The  Becquerel  s 
j-ays  from  radium  chloride  or  radium  bromide  incite  phosphorescence  in 
diamonds,  i-ubies,  fluorspar,  calcium  sulphide,  zinc  sulphide,  barium 
platinocyanide,  etc.  If  the  eyes  be  closed,  and  a tube  of  radium  bromide 
be  held  near  the  forehead,  the  retina  of  the  eye  becomes  phosphorescent, 
and  light  will  be  seen  though  the  eyes  are  closed.  A tube  containing  a 
little  radium  bromide  when  held  near  the  skin  for  a few  hours  produces 
painful  sores.  Becquerel’s  rays  cause  chemical  action— discolour  pa^ 
and  glass ; turn  oxygen  into  ozone  ; yellow  phosphorus  into  the  i 
variety  ; reduce  mercuric  to  mercurous  chloride  ; decomposes  iodoform , 
etc.  They  affect  photographic  paper,  and  discharge  an  electroscope  as 

already  indicated.  .. 

The  action  of  a magnet  on  the  radiations  from  radium.— The  action 
of  a magnet  on  the  radiations  from  radium  shows  that  all  the  radiations 
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are  not  affected  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  the  rays  are  not  influenced  by 
a magnet,  and  do  not  bend  when  placed  in  a magnetic  field,  these  are  called 
the  7-rays.  Others  are  bent  towards  the  magnet,  and  are  called  the 
/8-rays  ; while  others  are  bent  away  from  the  magnet,  and  are  called  the 
a-rays.  Madame  Curie  illustrates  these  statements  by  a diagram  not  unlike 
Fig.  312.  A piece  of  radium  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  a lead  vessel.  A, 
sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  rays  travelling  through  the  walls. 
vessel  is  placed  on  a photographic  plate, 

P.  No  rays  will  affect  the  plate.  Under 
the  influence  of  an  intense  magnetic  field, 
the  rays  no  longer  travel  in  straight  fines,  but 
they  are  deflected  as  shown  cfiagrammatieally 
in  the  figure.  The  three  distinct  types  of  rays 
in  the  radiations  emitted  from  radium  salts  are 
as  follows : 

Alpha  rays. — The  a-rays  are  slightly  bent 
by  intense  magnetic  forces ; they  have  a 
positive  charge;  and  slight  penetrative  power 
so  that  they  are  suppressed  by  a few  layers  of 
paper,  or  a few  cm.  of  air.  The  experimental  Fig.  312. — After  S.  Curie, 
evidence  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  a-rays 

are  streams  of  positively  charged  electrons  projected  from  radium  unth  a 
velocity  approaching  20,000  miles  per  second. 

Beta  rays. — The  j3-rays  are  readily  bent  by  comparatively  weak 
magnetic  forces  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  o-rays.  The  ^-rays  have 
a negative  charge ; and  a stronger  penetrative  power  than  the  a-rays. 
The  general  properties  of  the  ;8-rays  correspond  with  the  cathode  rays  of 
Crookes’  tube,  for  they  appear  to  be  negatively  charged  electrons  or 
corpuscles  projected  from  the  radium  salt  with  a velocity  approaching 
100,000  miles  per  second.  The  corpuscles  in  Crookes’  tube  travel  a little 
faster  than  the  /3-rays  from  radium.  A difference  in  speed  might  be 
expected  from  their  different  modes  of  generation. 

Gamma  rays. — The  7-rays  are  not  affected  by  the  most  intense 
magnetic  forces.  Their  penetrative  power  is  very  intense,  and  they  can 
manifest  their  presence  after  passing  through  several  inches  of  metallic 
lead  or  several  feet  of  metallic  iron.  The  relative  penetrative  powers  of 
the  three  types  of  rays  for  aluminium  are  as  a ; j8  ; 7 = 10  : 10^  : 10^. 
The  7-rays  do  not  appear  to  be  material  particles  at  all,  but  the  experi- 
mental evidence  shows  that  they  are  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
Rontgen’s  rays,  and  consequently  it  is  a moot  point  what 
the  rays  really  are. 

The  emission  of  a-particles  from  radium  salts  can  be 
illustrated  very  neatly  by  W.  Crookes’  spinthariscope.  A 
small  fragment  of  a radium  salt  supported  at  the  tip  of  a 
wire,  B (Fig.  313),  in  front  of  a screen.  A,  coated  on  the 
inside  with  zinc  blende,  is  viewed  in  the  dark  through  a magnifying  eye- 
piece, B,  which  is  focused  on  to  the  screen  by  sliding  it  up  or  down 
the  tube.  Flashes  of  fight  are  continually  scintillating  on  the  screen. 
These  are  caused  by  the  rain  of  a-particles  from  the  radium  salt  on  to 
tlie  screen.  Each  impact  is  marked  by  a flash  of  fight.  In  R.  J.  Strutt’s 
radium  clock,  a morsel  of  a radium  salt  is  enclosed  in  a glass  tube.  A, 


Fio.  313. — Spin- 
thariscope. 
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Fig.  314,  coated  with  a conducting  material  and  ending  at  the  bottom  with 
a brass  cap  from  which  hang  a pair  of  gold  leaves.  This  system  is  fitted 
within  a glass  tube  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted.  The  inside  of  the 
tube  is  coated  with  strips  of  tinfoil,  B,  connected  with  the  earth  by  the 
wire,  C.  The  /3-rays  from  the  ra'dium  pass  away  and  leave  the  central 
system  with  a positive  charge.  This  causes  the  gold  leaves  to  gradually 
diverge  until  they  touch  the  tinfoil  wlicn  they  are  dis- 
charged, and  the  leaves  collapse.  The  process  begins 
anew.  This  charge  and  discharge  goes  on  continuously 
since  the  radium  can  emit  these  radiations  an  indefinitely 
long  time.  This  arrangement  is  perhaps  the  nearest 

A approach  yet  made  to  perpetual  motion.  The  frequency  of 

I B the  cycle  of  course  depends  upon  the  amount  of  radium 
in  the  inner  tube. 

The  spontaneous  degradation  of  energy  by  radium. 
— All  three  types  of  rays  are  continuously  emitted  by 
radium  compounds  in  their  normal  condition.  The  intense 
radioactivity  of  radium  appears  to  be  a.ssociated  with  the 
fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  salts  is  always  a little — 
about  T5° — above  the  temperature  of  their  surroundings. 
StruU^^lludium  jvjQj.j^ally,  one  gram  of  radium  appears  to  evolve  enough 
energy  to  raise  a little  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water 
from  freezing  to  boiling  point  every  hour ; this  amount  of  heat  is 
equivalent  to  118  cals,  per  hour.  An  aqueous  solution  of  radium 
salt  continuously  evolves  hydrogen  and  oxygen  o^ving  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  water.  A relatively  large  amount  of  energy  is  needed  for 
the  decomposition  of  water.  Hence  radium  is  continually  doing  work 
at  an  undiminishing  speed  without  any  external  supply  of  energy  ; 
otherwise  expressed,  the  reaction  is  exothermal.  Whence  comes  tliis 
supply  of  energy  ? 


Ftg.  314. 


§ 5.  The  Degradation  of  Radium. 

According  to  P.  and  S.  Curie  : 

Any  substance  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  radium  acquiree  a radioactivity 
which  persists  for  many  hours  and  even  days  after  the  removal  of  the  raduim. 
This  induced  radioactivity  increases  with  the  time  during  which  it  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  radium  up  to  a certain  limit.  After  the  radium  is  removed,  it 
decreases  rapidly  and  tends  to  disappear.  The  kind  of  substance  exposed  to  the 
radium  is  almost  a matter  of  indifference,  for  all  substances  acquire  a radio- 
activity of  their  own. 

This  fact  has  been  traced  to  the  continuous  evolution  of  a substance 
from  radium  which  behaves  as  if  it  were  a radioactive  gas.  The  emanation 
emits  only  the  a-rays,  that  is,  positive  ions  almost  as  large  as  atorns  them- 
selves. To  avoid  the  hypothesis  implied  by  calling  the  radioactive  sub" 
stance  a “ gas,”  E.  Rutherford,  its  discoverer,  called  it  an  “ emanation.” 

The  radium  emanation  is  quite  distinct  from  the  three  types  of  lays 
emitted  by  radium  and  its  salts.  The  amount  is  veiy  small,  but  the  supply 
is  continuous.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  the  emanation  is  given  off, 
for  a short  time,  much  more  copiously  than  in  the  cold.  There  is  now 
little  doubt  that  it  is  a gas,  for  it  has  a characteristic  spectrum,  somewhat 
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resembling  the  spectrum  of  xenon  ; it  can  be  condensed  by  liquid  air  to 
a minute  drop  of  liquid  (microscopic) ; and  at  still  lower  temperatures, 
the  liquid  solidifies.  The  solid  melts  at  a definite  temperature,  and  the 
liquid  boils  between  —152°  and  —154°.  The  radioactive  gas  is  chemically 
inert,  for  it  resists  attack  by  every  chemical  reagent  hitherto  tried, 
and  in  consequence,  the  radium  emanation  has  been  placed  with  the 
argon-helium  group  of  the  periodic  table.  The  atomic  weight  of  the 
emanation  appears  to  be  nearly  222'5  (Ho  = 2).  This  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  gas  density  method  and  the  effusion  method.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  gaseous  radium  emanation  be  called  niton,  Ni. 

The  emanation,  if  kept  by  itself,  slowly  disappears.  After  about  four 
days,  only  about  half  the  original  quantity  remains.  In  fact,  the  radium 
emanation  decomposes,  continuously  and  spontaneously,  into  a radio- 
active solid  and  helium  gas.  This  latter  observation  is  important. 
Rutherford  enclosed  0T4  gram  of  radium  bromide  in  a thin-walled  glass 
tube  surrounded  by  a vacuum  jacket.  Each  vessel  was  gastight ; a-rays 
from  the  radium  bromide  could  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  inner  vessel, 
but  not  the  walls  of  the  outer  tube.  In  time,  a gas  mth  the  spectrum  of 
helium  accumulated  in  the  annular  space  between  the  two  tubes.  This 
and  other  experiments  have  proved  that  the  radium  passes  into  helium 
via  the  emanation.  Otherwise  expressed,  helium  is  one  decomposition 
product  of  radium. 

The  radium  from  which  the  emanation  has  been  abstracted  loses  about 
75  per  cent,  of  its  radioactivity  and  it  then  emits  practically  nothing  but 
the  a-rays ; the  /3-  and  the  7-ray  activities  are  almost  completely  lost. 
The  normal  radioactivity  of  radium  gradually  returns  to  its  original  value 
on  standing.  The  rate  at  which  the  exhausted  radium  regains  its  activity 
is  equal  to  the  rate  at  which  the  emanation  loses  its  radioactivity.  Hence 
it  is  inferred  that  radium  is  constantly  generating  and  storing  the  emana- 
tion, and  the  emanation  is  constantly  decaying.  We  have  here  the  prin- 
ciple of  opposing  reactions,  and  the  radioactivity  of  normal  radium  is  an 
equilibrium  value  because  the  rates  of  production  and  disintegration  of  the 
emanation  are  evenly  balanced.  The  processes  of  decay  and  restoration 
cannot  be  influenced  by  any  known  controllable  physical  or  chemical 
force  * ; they  are  independent  of  the  chemical  form  of  radium— chloride, 
bromide,  carbonate,  sulphate,  metal,  etc.  ; all  we  can  do  is  to  study  the 
mode  and  measure  the  rates  of  change.  Hence,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  process  is  a property  of  the  ra^um  atom  alone ; 
that  the  radium  atoms  break  down  into  atoms  of  the  emanation  ; and  the 
atoms  of  the  emanation  break  do^vn  into  a radioactive  solid  and  helium  gas. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  step  by  step  decomposition  of  potassium  hypo- 
chlorite into  potassium  chlorate,  perchlorate,  and  chloride  as  well  as  oxygen. 

The  solid  radioactive  deposit  has  been  studied,  and  it  has  been  found 
to  decay  ” into  a series  of  products  some  of  which  give  a-,  ;3-,  or  7-rays, 
and  the  presence  of  the  radioactive  solid  is  therefore  the  source  of  the 
and  the  7-rays  of  radium.  Hence,  radium  normally  contains  all  three 


T4us  has,  of  course,  no  reference  to  the  statement  in  tlie  text  to  the  effect 
that  the  emanation  can  be  driven  off  from  radium  with  a greater  velocity  at 
eleyiUed  temperatures  because  the  emanation  is  already  there.  The  rate  at 
which  the  radium  “ manufactures  ” the  emanation  is  not  affected  by  temperature, 
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products — radium  proper,  the  emanating  gas,  and  the  radioaetive  solid. 
It  is  estimated  that  25  per  eent.  of  the  radiations  of  normal  radium  belong 
to  radium  proper  ; 18  per  cent,  more  of  the  a-rays  belong  to  the  emanating 
gas ; and  the  remaining  57  per  cent,  to  the  radioactive  solid.  The 
products  of  the  decay  of  radium — radium  A ; radium  B ; etc. — so  far  as 
they  have  been  at  present  made  out,  are  as  follows  : 


Radium 
Average  life  ‘ . 
Radiation  . 
Estimated  atomic 
weight 


A 

B C, 

Co  “■> 

D ->  E ->  F 

4-3  m. 

38-6  m.  28-1  m. 

1-9  m. 

24  y.?  7-26  d.  2-2  d 

a- 

0-  ' a-,  0-,  7- 

0-t  7- 

7-  o- 

218-6 

214-6  214-6 

210-4 

210-4  210-4  210-4 

Fast  changes 

Slow  changes 

Helium  is  undoubtedly  formed  at  each  stage  of  the  degradation. 
Radium  F appears  to  be  the  same  as  S.  Curie’s  radioactive  polonium 
which  is  thought,  on  further  change,  to  pass  into  lead. 


§ 6.  The  Degradation  of  Uranium. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  uranium  and  its  salts — presumablj'  freed 
from  radium— give  both  a-  and  ;3-rays.  If  crystals  of  uranium  nitrate, 
U0.,(N03)o.6Ho0,  be  shaken  with  aqueous  ether,  the  lower  aqueous 
layer  contains  uranium  which  gives  the  a-  and  the  ^-rays  ; ^yllile  the  upper 
ethereal  layer  contains  uranium  which  gives  the  a-radiations  only.  In 
order  to  distinguish  these  two  varieties  of  uranium,  the  former  is  called 
uranium  X,  and  the  latter  simply  “ uranium  ” or  “ uramum  proper. 
Uranium  regenerates  the  normal  quantity  of  uranium  X in  from  six  to 
twelve  months.  Uranium  X is  responsible  for  the  0-rays  of  ordinary 
uranium  ; uranium  proper  gives  only  the  a-rays.  The  extracted  uranium 
X loses  its  power  of  emitting  the  a-rays  at  the  same  rate  as  uranium  proper 
regains  it.  A second  quantity  of  uranium  X can  be  extracted  f roni  restored 
uranium,  and  so  also  a third,  and  fourth  extraction  can  be  made ; and, 
so  far  as  we  can  guess,  the  extraction,  restoration,  and  re-extraction  can  be 
repeated  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  that  is  until  all  the  uranium  h^ 
been  transformed  into  uranium  X.  Hence,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid 
the  inference  that  uranium  is  continuously  and  spontaneously  decom- 
posing into  uranium  X and  helium.  In  a similar  mammr  it  has  been 
shown  that  uranium  X is  itself  breaking  down  into  a radio-active  sohd 
which  has  been  called  ionium.  Ionium  bears  some  analogies  with  thoi  lum. 
Still  further,  it  has  also  been  proved  that  ionium  is  continuomsly  and  spon- 
taneously passing  into  radium.  Consequently,  starting  from  uramum. 

Uranium.  Uranium  X.  ->  Ionium  Radium, 
m 9Q8-6  230-6  230'5  226-6 

: : S.ooo'.ooo'.oooy.  is-Sd.  ov„  50,000  y.  2.00  y. 

J.  Danne  (190!))  believes  that  between  uranium  X and  urariium,  an  inter- 
mediate  product,  which  he  called  “ radio-uranium,  can  be  detected.  It  is 
therefore^probablc  that  uranium  is  a parent  aiicestor  of  radium,  and  radium 

1 Tho  term  “ average  life  ” employed  in  the  study  of  radioactivity  corresponds 

tiine  fixed  by  that  church  attendance.”  This  is  not  the  .S''®" 

the  time  of  birth  used  in  coraputmg  insurance  rates.— A.  T.  CAMbROX  ( ) 
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is  a parent  ancestor  of  helinm,  and,  if  inference  bo  correct,  that  radium  is 
the  parent  of  lead.  Summarizing  these  changes  : 


Uranium 

'I' 

'1' 

a-rays 

Uranium  X 

'i' 

/3-  and  y-rays 

Ionium 

'if 

a -rays 

Radium 

'1' 

a-rays 

Emanation 

>1' 

'1' 

a-rays 

Radium  A to  E 

'1' 

Helium  and  a-,  p-,  y rays 

Polonium 

'1' 

Lead  (?) 

MTiat  has  here  been  stated  applies  \vith  certain  limitations  to  thorium 
which  is  also  radioactive,  and  disintegrates  into  a series  of  radioactive 
products.  The  salient  facts  are ; 

(1)  Radioactive  sub.stances  are  decomposing  spontaneously. 

_(2)  The  reaction  is  exothermal,  but  speed  of  the  decomposition  is  not 
affected  by  any  known  external  condition. 

(3)  The  decomposition  proceeds  in  a series  of  stages — consecutive  re- 

actions. 

(4)  Helium  is  one  ultimate  product  of  the  decomposition. 

(5)  Three  types  of  “ radient  rays  ” are  emitted  at  different  stages  of 

the  decomposition. 

It  may  now  be  instructive  to  try  and  find  the  trend  of  these  phenomena. 

Question. 

Sketch  the  history  of  the  recognition  of  the  property  of  “ radioactivity  ” and 
give  an  account  of  the  isolation  of  radium  salts.  Describe  exactly  with  diagrams 
how  you  would  investigate  the  nature  of  tho  radiation  from  a given  mineral. — 
Board  of  Educ. 


§ 7.  The  Mutability  of  the  Elements  ; and  the  Disintegration  of 

Atoms. 

Radioactivity  is  tho  least  manageable  of  natural  processes.  It  will  not  bo 
hurried  or  controlled.  Nature  keeps  the  management  of  this  particular 
department  in  her  owm  hands.  Man  looks  on  with  hungry  eyes,  but  his 
interference  is  barred  out.  Ho  can  only  look  on  in  wonder  while  it  deploys 
its  irresistible  unknown  forces. — Axox.  (1907). 

Two  hypotheses  have  been  suggested  to  explain  the  facts.  In  one — 
Armstrong’s  helide  hypothesis  of  radioactivity — the  radioaetivo  ele- 
ments are  supposed  to  be  compounds  of  helium  with  other  elements — 
helides — and  these  compounds  are  supposed  to  be  undergoing  a gradual 
spontaneous  decomposition  into  simpler  substances.  This  hypothesis  has 
received  very  little  consideration,  because  attention  has  been  mainly 
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focused  upon  tlic  second  hypothesis,  which  runs  somewhat  as  follows ; 
Ordinary  atoms  are  supposed  to  be  small  intricate  systems  of  electrons, 
linked  together  by  forces  of  tremendous  power.  The  propei-ties  of  the 
different  elementary  atoms  are  determined  by  the  number  and  configuration 
of  the  intra-atomic  electrons.  Radioactivity  is  an  atomic  property,  and 
it  is  an  effect  of  the  instability  of  certain  atomic  systems.  The  di.sintegra- 
tion  of  the  unstable  atoms  is  marked  by  the  emission  of  rays.  The 
radioactive  elements  are  therefore  unstable,  and  are  continually  and  spon- 
taneously changing  by  numerous  intermediate  stages  into  more  stable 
elements.  This  is  virtually  Rutherford  and  Soddy’s  hypothesis  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  atoms,  and  their  hypothesis  is  orthodox  and 
fashionable.  If  this  hypothesis  should  sur\dve  that  struggle  for  existenee 
which  all  neoteric  hypotheses  must  undergo,  then  radioactivity  will  be 
cited  as  proof  of  the  devolution  of  the  elements.  Astro-spectral  observa- 
tions, p.  819,  leave  little  room  for  doubt,  that  in  the  “cooling  stars”  a 
process  of  evolution  of  the  elements  is  in  progress. 

It  is  further  assumed  that  the  radioactive  elements  are  not  unique 
among  the  elements  in  containing  abnormal  stores  of  internal  energy , but 
the  other  elements  are  either  immutable  or  else  they  are  changing  so 
slowly  that  no  signs  of  mutation  have  yet  been  detected. 

According  to  the  atom  disintegration  hypothesis  of  radioactivity  nature 
is  continually  changing  the  elements  with  the  largest  atomic  \veights  such 
as  uranium  (238‘5)  and  thorium  (232'4)  into  simpler  elements.  The  latter, 
in  turn,  are  said  to  be  stable  simply  because  no  signs  of  radioactivity  have 
yet  been  detected.  It  is  possible  that  if  ever  elements  existed  on  earth 
with  larger  atomic  weights,  and  by  inference,  with  more  complex  atoms, 
they  have  all  degraded  into  simpler  forms,  and  are  now  probably  extinct 

elements.  . j i. 

It  might  be  asked  why  the  comparatively  conspicuous  self-destructive 

activities  of  radium  have  not  led  to  its  extinction  long  ago  ? Rutherford 
e.stimates  that  the  radium  now  on  earth  will  be  disintegrated  ^"d  the 
whole  virtually  extinct  in  about  30,000  years.  There  can  thus  be  little 
doubt  that  if  there  had  not  been  a continuous  source  of  supply,  raduun 
would  have  been  an  extinct  element  long  ago.  The  decay  of  the  heaviest 
known  element  uranium  is  so  extraordinarily  slow  that  it  can  ]ust  be 
detected,  and  a rough  estimate  made  of  its  life— 8,000,000,000  years— as 

distriutiori  of  the  elements.— The  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
.supplies  of  radium  are  continually  renewed  turn  on  the  facts ; 

1 Radium  and  uranium  always  occur  together,  and  the  tno  eleme 
are  not  sufficiently  common  for  this  to  be  due  to  mere  chance  ; and 

2 The  proportion  of  radium  to  uranium  in  the  uraniferous  mineials 

is  almost  invariable-1  : 1,350,000.  This  approximate  constancy  is  cW^ 
the  result  of  an  equilibrium  between  production  and  decay.  The  supi  y 
of  radium  is  regulated  by  the  relative  rates  of  formation  and  J 

and  when  the  speeds  of  the  opposing  reactions  are  balanced,  the  lat^^^ 

radium:  uranium  must  be  constant.  It  is  nit^res  mg  ° minerals 

connection  that  helium  is  always  found  occludec  in  man 
but  this  gas  must  be  constantly  leaking  into  atmosphere  LeM 
has  been  detected  in  over  forty  uraniferous  minerals  ; and  in  n ^ ^ 

cases  lead  does  not  occur  near  the  uranium  deposit.  Hence  it  is  considere 
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unlikely  that  lead  has  been  deposited  about  the  uranium  by  subterranean 
streams.  The  general  notion  is  that  lead  is  the  “ final  ” product  of  the 
degradation  of  uranium  (p.  832),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  change  is 
too  slow  to  be  observed  directly,  and  the  evidence,  very  flimsy. 

We  can  now  see  a possible  explanation  for  the  “ in.separable  companion- 
ship  ” of  many  elements  emphasized  on  p.  817.  The  “ occurrence  ” or 
" distribution  ” of  the  elements  over  the  earth  appears  to  be  an  effect  of 
an  important  genetic  law.  The  approximate  uniform  quantities  of  many 
of  the  rarer  metals  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  indicate  that  these 
elements  ai'e  degradation  products  of  more  complex  elements  ; and  that 
they,  in  turn,  will  probably  be  degraded  into  simpler  products.  The 
relative  speeds  of  these  slow  changes  determines  the  amount  of  each 
element  which  can  be  present  on  the  earth  at  any  given  time. 

Naturally,  the  student  of  chemistiy  may  be  somewhat  disconcerted 
with  this  apparent  attack  on  what  appear  to  be  the  essential  principles  of 
chemistry  outlined  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  text-book,  for  at  first  sight  it 
seems  as  if  we  must  say  “goodbye  to  the  equations  of  chemistry.’' 

The  elements.  The  definition  of  an  element,  given  on  p.  12,  has 
long  held  an  honoured  place  in  chemical  text- books  ; and,  w'ith  this  before 
us,  it  certainly  a.ppears  illogical  to  apply  the  term  to  a substance  which 
can  be  resolved  into  two  or  more  simpler  forms  of  matter.  Any  substance 
which  can  furnish  two  or  more  different  elements  has  certainly  forfeited 
Its  place  in  the  list  of  elements.  Some  try  to  evade  the  difficulty  by 
assuming  that  there  is  “ an  agreement  among  chemists  to  recognize  a 
substance  as  an  element  which,  under  proper  conditions,  exhibits  a 
spectrum  showing  characteristic  lines  possessed  by  no  other  element  and 
possesses  a definite  combining  weight.”  This  is  less  satisfactory  than  the 
regular  defi.nition  of  an  eleinent.  It  w'ould  probably  lead  to  clearer  think- 
ing if  a special  term  w'ere  invented  for  the  radioactive  elements  until  the 
phenomenon  is  better  understood.  As  already  emphasized,  our  definition 
nuist  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  elements  are  absolutely  immutable 
although,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  they  are  both  immutable 
and  primitive. 

The  atoms.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  hypothesis  that  the  atom 
of  an  element  is  a most  intricate  bit  of  mechanism,  a complex  aggregate 
of  parts  liable  to  disruption,  is  now  generally  accepted.  This,  however 
does  not  affect  the  time-honoured  definition  of  an  atom  indicated  on  p.  3fi! 
Had  the  facts,  speculations,  and  theories  discussed  in  these  concludine 
chapters  been  treated  at  the  beginning  of  our  study,  that  w'ould  not  have 
altered  our  mode  of  presenting  the  facts  of  material  chemistry.  The 
atom  still  remains  a veritable  unit  indivisible  in  chemical  reactions. 

The  law  of  persistence  of  weight.— Suppose  a cataclysm  were  to 
occur  so  that  the  complex  system  of  electrons  which  forms  an  atom  were 
to  break  uji  into  simpler  parts ; suppose  further  some  of  the  electrons 
grouped  theinselves  into  helium,  and  the  others  into  some  other  substance  • 
and  let  us  also  assume,  for  the  moment,  that  some  electrons  simultane- 
ously escape  into  the  aether  of  space,  it  is  then  conceivable  that  there  will 
be  an  apparent  loss  of  weight.  Consequently,  while  the  law  of  persistence 
of  weight  holds  good  with  chemical  reactions  in  which  the  atoms  remain  intact 
It  IS  quite^  conceivable  that  an  apparent  loss  in  weight  might  occur  durine 
a radioactive  change  (]>.  7).  The  absolute  mass  would,  of  course,  remain 
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constant.  This  visionary  phenomenon  has  been  described  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  care  in  building  rigid,  non-plastic  concepts  and 
definitions  from  negative  results  based  on  the  uncontradicted  experience 

of  mankind,  p.  110.  -•  y ^ 

The  student  may  very  properly  think  that  a modicum  of  Jact  is  here 

enUmqkd  with  an  abnormal  amount  of  speculation,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  experiments  have  been  made  upon  very  minute 
nuantities  of  material.  At  first  sight,  it  does  appear  as  it  we  have 
developed  what  Smithells  humorously  called  ‘ a chemistry  of  phantoins. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  electrometer  and  of 
the  spectroscope,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  facte,  even  though  bu 
extremely  minute  quantities  of  radium  are  available  for  experiments. 
The  argument  converges  on  the  assumption  that  radioactivity  is  an 
atomic  property;  this  hypothesis,  in  turn,  is  mainly  based  on  th^ 
indifference  of  the  speed  of  radioactive  changes  to  external  conditions  of 
temperature,  pressure,  etc.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  inquire  into  the 

validity  of  the  alternative  hypothesis,  and  ask : 

Are  the  “radioactive  elements”  really  elements,  or  are  they 
compounds  containing  helium?  As  already  hinted  the  dogma  that 
radteni  is  an  element  is  not  so  firmly  established  that  there  are  no 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  exercise  of  some  Cartesian  doubt  (p.  735). 

E Rutherford  (1909)  has  said  that  “ since  in  a large  number  of  cases  the 
transformation  of  the  atoms  are  accompanied  by  one  or  more  charged 
atoms  of  helium,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  atoms  of 
tSoactive  domenM  are  built  up,  lu  part  at  least,  of  helu.m  atom,. 

As  an  alternative  to  Rutherford’s  atoin-dismtegration  hypothesis,  and  a.^ 
a corollary  to  the  inference  that  "^otecutes  o^he  ar 

th:  ‘f- 

characterized  by  great  chemical  inactivity.  If  this  bjpothesis  be 
IS  characierizca  uy  g ^hat  (11  the  al  eged  compound— helide 

valid,  it  must  bo  msumod  ‘ ^ the  decompo.ltion 

-1,  -^tone jly 

H E ArmstroPE  (1913)'“  the  decomposition  of  radium  regarded  as  a com- 

IS  heiium  1.  no  more  remarkable  than  that  of  l,<iu,d  etone, 

or  of  nitrogen  chloride.”  Arinstrong  continues : 

^ CIV,  nnrl  (tf  the  allied  inert  gases  are  gifted  with  intense 

Tlie  atoms  of  hohnn  and  of  tbe  amea  me.  g that  when  such  atoms 

more  iirofound  than  those  we  know  of  at  present. 

§ 8.  The  Transmutation  of  the  Metals— Alchemy. 

Would  to  God  all  men  'Lrwrshmdd'pHze  it  ’only 

erreat  idol  of  mankind,  would  lose  its  \niue  imu 
for  its  rentific  teaching.-E.  Phii.ai.ethes  (c.  1623). 

it  scmgtt  to  dSr^^^  ir  vSty  onte'docLhies  concenung  the  cosmos 
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by  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  gold.  The  following  excerpts  from 
alchemical  witings  will  perhaps  make  clear  their  ideas  on  this  subject : 


Gold  is  the  most  perfect  of  metals  because  in  it  nature  lias  fintslied  her  work. — 
Hooer  Bacon  (1214-1294). 

The  metals  are  all  essentially  identical,  they  differ  only  in  form.  Form 
brings  out  the  accidental  eauses  which  the  experimenter  must  try  to  discover 
and  remove. — Albertus  Magnus  (1193-1284). 

If  by  any  reason  the  superfluous  matter  could  be  organically  removed  from 
the  baser  metals,  they  would  become  gold  and  silver.  Our  art  only  arrogates  to 
itself  the  power  of  developing,  through  the  removal  of  all  defects  and  super- 
fluities, the  golden  nature  which  the  baser  metals  possess. — E.  Philalethes 
(c.  1623). 


The  alchemists  believed  that  the  perfecting  of  the  metals  occurred 
spontaneously  in  the  “ bowels  of  the  earth,”  and  mines  have  been  closed 
down  from  time  to  time  to  enable  metals  to  fructify.  The  alchemists 
sought  to  find  some  means  which  would  hasten  the  slow  natural  change 
so  that  the  transmutation  could  be  conduetc^d  in  a much  shorter  time. 

It  is  this  means,  said  Roger  Bacon,  “ which  the  alchemists  indiffei’ently 
called  the  elixer,  the  philosopher’s  stone,”  etc. 

The  majority  of  alchemists,  however,  chd  seek  to  make  gold  cheaplv 
uith  the  .sole  object  of  gaining  “ untold  wealth.”  Failure  or  delusion  was 
inevitable.  Accordingly,  the  alchemist  often  misrepresented  the  truth  and 
degenerated  into  a charlatan  and  impostor,  pretenchng,  with  vulgar  frauds, 
that  he  had  succeeded  “ in  order,”  says  M.  M.  P.  Muir,  “ that  he  might 
really  make  gold  by  cheating  other  people,”  or  else  gain  notoriety.  M. 
Berthelot  (1885)  considers  that  the  idea  of  transmuting  the  metals  did 
not  originate  from  the  philosophical  views  of  the  ancients  on  the  unity  of 
matter  as  is  stated  aboye,  but  rather  from  the  attempts  of  the  goldsmiths 
to  make  fraudulent  substitutes  for  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  belief  that  the  base  metals  could  be 
converted  into  gold  dominated  ancient  and  medieval  chemistry.  Pacts 
were  cited  in  its  favour.  The  production  of  beads  of  silver  and  gold  by 
the  cupellation  of  metallic  lead,  and  the  reduction  of  metallic  ores  furnished 
direct  erfdence  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  metals.  The  dogma  of  trans- 
mutation appeared  eminently  plausible ; it  ran  counter  to  no  knorvn  laws 
of  nature  ; it  rested  upon  no  extravagant  assumptions ; and  it  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  authorities.  The  immense  labour  which  must  have 
been  expended  in  the  fruitless  pursuit  of  this  chemical  chimera  by  the 
alchemists  is  appalling.  The  quest  was  virtually  abandoned  with  the  advent 
of  Lavoisier’s  balance. 

The  alchemist’s  dream  of  transmutation  is  little  if  any  nearer  realiza- 
tion  to-day  than  it  was  a thousand  years  ago.  There  is  no  unimpeach- 
able evidence  I of  a single  transmutation  of  one  element  into  another 
pre-determined  by  man.  True  enough,  a few  r.adioactive  elements — 
radium,  actinium,  polonium,  uranium,  and  thorium— seem  to  have  been 
discovered  in  nature,  and  they  arc  usually  stated  to  be  changing  spon- 
taneously from  one  elemental  form  to  another  ; but  no  process  known  to 
man  is  able  to  accelerate  or  retard,  stop  or  start  the  metamorphosis.  No 


‘ riie  ulleKed  transmutation  of  copper  into  lithium  and  sodium  by  A.  T 
Cameron  and  U . Ramsay  (1908)  luus  been  denied  by  S.  Curie  and  Oleditscli  (1908) 
bv  of  noon  from  radium  emanation 

w I’  'u  ,i  7 nnd  A.  T.  Cameron  (1908)  has  been  denied 

by  E.  Kutlierford  and  T.  Royds  (1908). 
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element  has  yet  been  broken  down  into  a simpler  substance  by  a process 
controllable  * by  man.  “ Nature  to  be  conquered  must  be  obeyed  ” 
(Francis  Bacon). 

Intra-atomic  energy. — The  facts  previously  indicated  show  that  not 
fai-  from  2,000,000,000  cals,  of  heat  are  evolved  during  the  degradation 
of  one  gram  of  radium.  This  is  a quaiter  of  a million  times  greater  than 
is  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  a similar  weight  of  coal.  Hence  it  is 
inferred,  from  the  atomic  disintegration  hypothesis  of  radioactivity, 
that  the  atoms  of  the  radio-active  elements,  and  probably  also  of  other 
elements,  have  tremendous  stores  of  potential  energy,  far  greater  than  is 
developed  during  ordinary  chemical  reactions.^  The  rate  of  degradation 
of  the  energy  of  the  radio-active  elements  is  comparatively  slow,  and  is 
not  available  for  doing  useful  work.  The  rate  of  evolution  cannot  be 
influenced  by  any  known  conditions  and  consequently  the  transmutation 
of  the  elements  involves  the  discovery  of  methods  of  controlling  these 
tremendous  supplies  of  energy.  Just  as  the  application  of  a large  quantity 
of  electrical  energy  concentrated  at  the  ends  of  a pair  of  platinum  wires 
enabled  H.  Davy  (1808)  to  decompose  the  alkali  metals,  so  W.  Ostwald, 
IV  Ramsay,  and  others  infer  : if  ever  cme  stable  dement  is  transmuted  into 
another  element,  a large  quantity  of  energy  in  a highly  concentrated  condition 
will  be  required.  This  is  quite  in' harmony  with  the  alleged  dissociation  of 
the  elements  in  the  hotter  stars  {q.v.)  where  but  a few  elements  are  present, 
and  whei’e  the  temperature  has  been  estimated  at  30,000  . The  3000  - 
4000°  obtained  in  some  electrical  furnaces  appear  but  puny  in  comparison 
with  the  tremendous  natural  powers  present  in  the  hotter  stars — p.  37G. 


§9.  Thomson’s  Corpuscular  or  Electronic  Hypothesis  of  Matter. 

If  we  be  curious  to  know  what  matter  is.  we  plunge  at  once  into  that  deep 
which  surrounds  us  on  every  side,  and  which  never  yet  was  fathomed  by 
human  intellect. — J.  F.  Daniell.  , , * \ 

Idahility  to  error  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  forward  movement.— A. 
SiDGWICK. 

No  difference  other  than  velocity  of  translatory  motion  has  been 
detected  in  the  properties  of  negative  electrons  when  produced  m many 
different  ways,  and  from  many  different  gases  ; and  since  the  ma.ss  of  a 
negative  electron  (corpuscle)  is  le.ss  than  that  of  any  known  atom,  the 
corpuscle  must  be  a constituent  of  many  different  substa.nce.s ; and  the 
atoms  of  these  substances  consequently  must  have  something  m common. 
This  suggests  the  idea  that  the  atoms  of  the  chemical  elements  arc  built 
of  simpler  components,  and,  since  the  corpuscle  is  a con.stituent  of  atoms, 
J.  J.  Thomson  considers  that  it  is  natural  to  regard  the  corpuscle  as  a 
constituent  of  the  primordial  system.”  J . J . Thomson’s  corpuscular  theory 
of  matter  is  one  of  the  unitary  theories  of  matter.  It  assumes  that  each 
atom  of  any  element  consists  of  a large  number  of  corpuscles,  all 
electrified  negatively,  and  held  together  by  positive  electricity 
equivalent  in  amount  to  the  sum  of  the  neptive  charges  of  ^ 
the  corpuscles  so  as  to  produce  an  electrically  neutral  atom. 
Thomson  also  accepts  the  atom-disintegration  hyiiothesis  of  ladio- 
activity. 

' The  facts  bore  fit  iu  equally  well  with  the  helide  hypothesis  when  the  noces- 
aary  clmiigea  in  the  description  are  made. 
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The  distribution  of  a number  of 
negatively  charged  particles  in  a sphere 
of  uniform  density  has  been  invested 
mathematically  by  ,1.  J.  Thomson 
(1904).  Five  is  the  greatest  number 
of  corpuscles  which  can  be  in  equili- 
brium in  a single  ring.  But  if  other 
corpuscles  be  placed  within  the  ring, 
a larger  number  can  be  maintained 
in  equilibrium  in  one  ring.  Thus  a 
ring  containing  six  corpuscles  would 
not  alone  be  stable,  but  if  a seventh 
corpuscle  be  placed  within  the  hexoidal 
unstable  ring,  the  system  will  become 
stable.  A greater  number  of  corpus- 
cles will  arrange  themselves  in  a series 
of  concentric  rings.  Tables  LXIII. 
and  LXIV'’.  illustrate  the  number  of 
corpuscles  arranged  in  a series  of 
concentric  rings  which  give  83'stems 
in  stable  equilibrium  when  the  num- 
ber of  corpuscles  in  the  system  ranges 
from  1 to  67.  These  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  principle  involved. 

‘ Mayer’s  Floating  Magnets. — The 
idea  was  neatly  demonstrated  by 
A.  M.  Mayer  (1878-9).  Small  uni- 
formly magnetized  needles  were  thrust 
through  discs  of  cork,  and  floated  on 
water  so  that  the  negative  poles  of  all 
the  needles  floated  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  while  the  positive  poles 
were  submerged.  These  needles 
arrange  themselves  like  J.  J.  Thom- 
son’s imaginary  corpuscles  when  a 
positively  charged  magnetic  pole  is 
suspended  a little  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  diagram.  Fig.  315, 
shows  that  a group  of  four  needles 
arrange  thenrselves  in  the  Avater  at 
the  four  corners  of.  a square ; if 
another  needle  be  throrrui  into  the 
water,  the  five  needles  take  up  posi- 
tions at  the  corners  of  a pentagon  ; if 
another  needle  be  thrown  in,  five 
needles  form  a pentagoir  as  before, 
but  the  sixth  needle  goes  to  the 
centre  of  the  pentagon  ; if  another 
needle  be  introduced,  six  arrange 
themselves  at  the  corner  of  a hexa- 
gon, and  the  remaining  needle 


Tahle  LXIII. 


Total 
number 
of  cor- 
puscles. 

Number  of  corpuscles 
in  succession  rings 
(numbered  onwards). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

5 

1 

7 

6 

1 

8 

7 

1 

9 

8 

1 

10 

8 

2 

11 

8 

3 

12 

9 
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13 
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11 
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11 
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1 

67 

19 

16 

12 
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2 

58 

19 

16 

13 
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goes  to  the  centre.  Thus,  a ring  of  six  needles  is  unstable  if  hollow,  but 
it  is  stable  when  another  is  placed  inside.  This  is  an  important  principle 

in  the  formation  of  stable  systems  of  negatively 
charged  electrons.  It  is  obvious  that  for  stable 
equilibrium  the  structure  must  be  substantial  ; 
a system  with  a large  number  of  corpuscles  on  the 
outside,  and  none  within  will  be  unstable. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between 
Mayer’s  floating  magnets,  Thomson’s  .systems 
of  concentric  rings  of  corpuscles,  and  the 
corpuscles  in  a real  atom,  because  the  two 
former  are  supposed  to  move  in  one  plane  (as 
on  the  surface  of  the  water),  whereas  the 
corpuscles  of  an  atom  could  no  doubt  move 
in  any  direction  in  space. 

The  structure  of  the  atom. — According 
to  J.  J.  Thomson’s  hypothesis,  the  atom  is 
really  a system  of  concentric  rings  of  lu'gatively 
charged  electrons  assembled  within  a sphere  of 
uniform  positive  electrification.  8ince  the  mass  of  the  negative  electron 
seems  to  be  ^ ^f  the  hydrogen  atom,  it  is  assumed  that  the 

hydrogen  atoin  contains  about  1700  negative  electron.s.  The  surface  of  the 
imaginary  sphere  may  be  regarded  as  the  linu'ting  sui-face  of  the  atom. 
The  electrons  are  further  assumed  to  be  in  rajjid  orbital  motion  about  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  and  they  are  therefore  driven  outwards  by  a definite 


Fia.  315. — Mayer’s  Floating 
Magnets. 


Fio.  316. — Diagrammatic  Representation  of  one  form  of  the  Corpusclur  Ring 
Hypothesis  of  the  Constitution  of  an  Atom. 


centrifugal  force.  They  are  subject  to  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  negative 
electrons  and  the  attraction  of  the  total  positive  charge.  Positive  electricity 
never  appears  apart  from  matter  so  that  it  is  always  associated  with  the 
atom  itself.  Some  very  interesting  investigations  have  recently  been 
made  on  the  nature  of  the  positive  electrons.  In  order  to  explain  siirctral 
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])henomcna,  Nagaoka  (1904)  assumed  that  the  ])ositivc  charge  is  con- 
centrated at  a point  in  the  centre  of  the  atom,  and  the  clrarge  is  not  then 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  sphere.  The  idea  may  perliaps  be  gathered 
from  Fig.  316,  which  gives  but  a crude  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  con- 
centrie  rings  of  corpuscles  in  ra]hd  orbital  motion  about  a central  |jositivelj’ 
charged  electron.  The  atom  has  thus  been  compared  Avith  the  planet 
Saturn  and  its  rings.  This  intricate  mechanism  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  inner  structure  of  the  chemist’s  atom.  The  atoms,  in  turn,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  disposed  in  the  molecule  in  an  analogous  manner.  Consequently, 
the  relation  of  the  electrons  to  the  whole  molecide  must  be  somewhat 
complex. 

The  periodic  law.— Ever  since  J.  B.  Dumas  (1851)  wrote  : 

Every  chemical  compound  forms  a complete  whole.  Its  chemical  nature 
depends  primarily  on  the  arrangement  and  number  of  the  constituent  atoms,  and 
to  a less  degree  on  their  chemical  nature. 


it  has  been  eonsidered  a fundamental  principle  in  chemistry  that  sub- 
stances similarly  constituted  have  similar  properties.  If  stable  aggregates 
of  corpuscles  are  similarly  constituted,  their  properties,  within  certain 
limitations,  will  be  similar  even  though  the  atomic  weights  be  different. 
An  examination  of  the  list  of  stable  systems  of  corpuscles  in  Tables 
LXIV.,  arranged  in  the  order  of  increasing  mass,  shows  that 
there  is  a certain  similarity  in  the  grouping  at  certain  intervals.  Thus, 
the  properties  connected  wdth  a five-ring  group  can  only  recur  at  inter- 
vals ; similarly  with  the  properties  of  the  “ doublet  ” 10-  and  5-ring 
group;  the  triplet  15-,  10-,  and  5-rings;  and  the  quartet  17-,  15-,  10-, 
5-rings.  Hence,  we  can  divide  the  various  groups  of  corpuscles  into 


Number  of  corpuscles  in 
successive  rings  . 


Total  number  of  corpuscles  . 


of  corpuscles. 

’J’hus  : 

r-n 

17 

1 5 

n 

15 

10 

15 

10 

5 

5 

- 

1 0 

- 

- 

68 

47 

30 

10 

5 


15 


I his  idea  gives  a rathei’  definite  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  periothc 
law.  A periodic  law  thus  appears  as  a necessary  consequence  of  the 
hypothesis  that  atoms  are  built  of  stable  systems  of  concentric  rings 
corpuscles  ; for  obviously,  certain  rings  of  corpuscles  recur  perioilically 
with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  corpuscles  ivhich  mate  up  the  atom,  and 
atoms  with  related  rings  must  possess  many  common  properties  in 
wrtue  of  the  similarity  in  the  grouping  of  some  “of  tlu;  rings.  Thus.  J.  J. 
Thomson  has  demonstrated  that  the  .spectra  of  such  groups  w'ould  be  in 
many  ways  similar. 

The  misfits  in  Mendeleeff’s  table. — It  is  even  possible  to  see  how 
elements  Av-ith  similar  properties  may  fall  into  the  “ AA-rong  ” gioup  in 
Mendeleeff’s  table  if  classed  solely  by  their  atomic  Aveights.  Starting  from 
sodium  in  the  scheme  on  p.  808,  Ave  can  see  that  if  the  elements  are  reallv 
tormed  by  the  aggregation  or  condensation  of  electrons  (p.  825),  the 
sodium  atom  might  collect  more  electrons  until,  say.  tAA'o  different  stable 
systems  capable  of  separate  existence  are  formed.  Thus,  sodium  might 
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furnish  two  subgroups — potassium  and  copper.  The  properties  of  an 
element  are  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the  structure  of  rings  of 
electrons,  and  differences  in  the  properties  of  members  of  the  subgroups 
is  due  to  the  differences  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  atoms  although 
the  atoms  probably  possess  some  rings  in  common.  Each  subgroup,  by 
a further  condensation  of  electrons,  forms  the  succeeding  family  members 
indicated  in  the  vertical  columns  of  the  table.  Consequently,  it  is  quite 
true,  in  a general  way,  to  say  that  the  elements  were  evolved  in  the  order 
of  their  atomic  weights,  but  they  must  also  have  evolved  in  groups  down 
the  vertical  as  well  as  along  the  horizontal  lines.  Hence,  as  J.  N.  Lockyer 
observed  (p.  820),  the  elements  do  not  always  appear  in  the  cooling  stars 
in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights.  In  virtue  of  this  double  growth 
hypothesis  of  A.  C.  and  A.  E.  Jessup  (1908),  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in 
some  oases  an  element  in  any  particular  group  may  contain  more  or  less 
electrons,  and  hence  have  a slightly  greater  or  less  atomic  weight  than 
adjacent  elements  in  the  next  succeeding  group. 

Electronegative  and  electropositive  characters. — Some  of  the.se 
svstems  are  more  stable  than  others.  Consider  the  properties  of  the 
systems  with  20  rings  on  the  outside— Table  LXIV.  The  first  member  vith 
59  corpuscles  is  on  the  verge  of  instability,  and  when  it  is  subjected  to 
a small  disturbance,  a negative  corpuscle  can  be  readily  detached  from 
the  outer  ring.  If  one  negative  corpuscle  were  lost  from  it,  the  re.sidue 

would  have  a positive  charge,  and  it 
T.uii.e  LXIV.  would  behave  like  a positively  chai-ged 

ion,  that  is  like  an  electropositive  or 
basic  element.  The  system  with  60 
corpuscles  is  more  stable  than  the  one 
with  59,  and  it  will  not  be  so  readily 
broken  as  the  preceding.  This  means 
that  this  system  will  not  be  so  basic 
as  the  preceding.  Similarly  the  system 
■with  61  corpuseles  will  be  less  basic 
than  the  one  with  60 ; and  62  will 
be  less  basic  again  than  61.  In  63, 
the  stability  is  so  great  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  lo.sing  corpuscles  from 
the  outer  ring,  and  a corpuscle  could 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  system  with- 
out breaking  a ring.  In  that  case,  the 
system  would  receive  a negative 
charge  and  behave  like  an  electro- 
negative or  acidic  element.  The  electronegative  character  increases  ''‘th 
increasing  atomic  weight  until  the  system  with  67  corpuscles  is  reached. 
This  corresponds  with  the  fact  that  in  Mendelceff’s  list  of  elements  Uie 
electronegative  property  is  practically  zero  at  the  end  with  the 
metals,  and  gradually  becomes  more  marked  with  increasing  atomic  weight 
until,  at  the  halogen  end,  it  attains  its  maximum  value.  The  system  with 
68  corpuscles  resembles  59  in  respect  to  stability,  etc.,  and  69  resembles 

60,  and  so  on.  , , , 

Null-valency,— The  system  with  58  corpu.scles  is  very  stable  anU 
consequently,  as  soon  as  the  59-systein  has  lost  one  corpuscle,  no  more  can 


Total 
number 
of  cor- 

Number  of  corpuscles 
in  succession  rings 
(numbered  omvards). 

' puscles. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

59 

20 

16 

13 

8 

2 

60 

20 

16 

13 

8 

3 

61 

20 

16 

13 

9 

3 

62 

20 

17 

13 

9 

3 

63 

20 

17 

13 

10 

3 

64 

20 

17 

13 

10 

4 

65 

20 

17 

14 

10 

4 

66 

20 

17 

14 

10 

5 

i 

20 

17 

15 

10 

5 
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escape  because  the  system  which  remains  is  the  most  stable  of  all  the 
systems  with  19  corpuscles  in  the  outer  ring.  The  positively  charged 
residue  will  therefore  attract  surrounding  corpuscles  so  that  one  will 
immediately  dart  back  to  it,  and  reform  the  system  with  59  corpuscles. 
The  system  so  formed  will  break  up  as  before  and  the  same  cycle  of  changes 
would  be  repeated  over  and  over  .again.  Hence  the  59  system  will  not 
remain  permanently  charged ; directly  it  loses  a corpuscle  another  takes 
its  place.  Such  an  atom  would  be  unable  to  retain  a positive  or  negative 
charge  permanently ; and  it  would  not  be  able  to  enter  into  chemical 
combination.  Consequently,  it  would  behave  like  the  members  of  the 
group  of  inert  gases. 

Valency. — The  system  of  60  corpuscles  will  be  the  most  electropositive 
of  the  series : 

59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67 

with  20  cor])uscles  in  the  outer  ring.  It  can  lose  but  one  corpuscle  because, 
if  it  lost  tw(j,  the  residue  with  58  corpuscles  would  behave  as  if  one  cor- 
puscle from  the  group  59  had  been  removed  ; and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
58-system  would  immediately  attract  a corpuscle.  Hence,  the  60  system 
can  lose  one  corpuscle  and  form  a system  carrying  unit  charge  of  positive 
electricity.  This  me.ans  that  the  60-system  is  univalent.  The  system 
61  would  not  be  so  ready  to  part  with  corpuscles  as  60,  but  it  could  afford 
to  lose  two  corpuscles  since  it  is  not  reduced  to  the  58  group  until  it  has 
lost  three  corpuscles.  The  group  with  61  corpuscles  must  therefore  be 
bivalent. 

Chemical  combination. — Suppose  that  we  have  an  atom  of  the  type 
60,  and  one  of  the  type  67  ; the  former  would  be  illustrated  by  an  atom 
of  sodium,  and  the  latter  by  an  atom  of  chlorine ; the  former  can  lose 
one  negative  electron,  and  the  latter  can  gain  one,  but  not  more  than  one. 
The  corpuscles  which  escape  from  the  sodium  atom  can  find  a home  on  the 
chlorine  atom,  and  if  an  equivalent  number  of  both  be  present,  each  of 
the  sodium  atoms  will  acquire  a positive  charge,  and  each  of  the  chlorine 
atoms  a negative  charge.  The  oppositely  electrified  atoms  will  attract 
one  another,  and  form  a compound  NaCl.  Similarly,  if  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  atoms  of  the  type  61  and  67  had  been  mixed,  and  this  would  be 
illustrated  by  calcium  and  chlorine  atoms,  the  atoms  of  calcium  would 
each  lose  two  negative  charges,  and  each  of  the  chlorine  atoms  would  gain 
one  negative  charge.  Thus  a neutral  system  would  be  formed  by  the 
combination  of  two  chlorine  atoms  with  one  calcium  atom,  and  CaC'h,  would 
result.  Hence,  says  Thonvson,  from  this  point  of  view  a univalent  electro- 
positive atom  is  one  which  can  lose  one  and  onlj'  one  corpuscle  to  form 
a stable  system  under  concUtions  which  prevail  when  chemical  combination 
is  taking  place.  Similarly,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  univalent  electro- 
negative atoms,  bivalent  atoms,  etc.  Thus,  the  valencg  of  an  atom  depends 
vpon  the  ease  ivith  ivhich  a corpuscle  can  escape  from  or  be  received  by  the 
atom.  This  may  be  influenced  by  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time 
chemical  combination  is  taking  place.  If  the  atoms  be  diffused  in  a good 
conducting  medium  it  would  be  easier  for  a liberated  corpuscle  to  resist 
being  pulled  back  to  the  original  atom  than  if  the  atoms  were  diffused 
in  a non-conducting  medium.  Hence,  the  valency  of  an  atom  may  bo 
influenced  by  the  physical  conditions  under  which  it  is  placed.  The 
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abililji  of  an  atom  to  enter  into  chemical  camhinalion  depends  upon  its  power 
of  acquiring  a charge  of  electricity.  Thus  chemical  affinity  is  electrical 
affinity,  or,  as  H.  Davy  expressed  it  in  1810,  “ electrical  and  chemical 
attractions  are  produced  by  the  same  cause  acting  in  one  case  on  particles, 
and  in  the  other  on  masses.” 

Abegg’s  normal  and  contra  valencies. — ^\'^e  have  just  seen  that  the 
00-system  can  acquire  one  and  only  one  positive  charge  by  the  loss  of  one 
negative  corpuscle ; l)ut  it  is  conceivable  that  additional  negative  cor- 
puscles could  be  forced  into  the  system  so  that  the  total  number  of 
corpuscles  increase  to  01,  G2,  63,  64.  65,  66,  and  67  ; and  at  the  same 
time  the  systems  would  become  more  and  more  stable.  If  an  additional 
corpuscle  were  forced  into  the  67-system,  an  unstable  system  with  68 
corpuscles  would  be  formed.  Consequently,  67  is  the  greatest  number  of 
negative  electrons  which  we  can  hope  to  force  into  the  60-system  to  furnish 
a stable  system  with  an  electronegative  valency  of  7 — the  electropositive 
valency  of  the  60-system  is  one.  Similarly,  mutatis  mutamlis,  with  the 
other  systems,  and  Thomson  has  tabulated  the  properties  of  the  systems 
containing  59  to  67  corpuscles  as  folloAVS  : 


Number  of  corpuscles 
Valency 


69 

60 

61  62  63 

64 

66  66 

67 

+ 0 

+ I 

+ 2 -1-3  +i 

-3 

-2  -1 

-0 

-8 

-7 

— 6 — 5 — 4 

+ 5 

-t-6  -f7 

+ s 

Electro-positive.  Electro-negative. 


This  sequence  of  properties  imitates  that  observed  with  the  elements : 

He,  Li,  Be,  B,  C,  N,  0,  E,  Ne 

Ne,  Na,  Mg,  Al,  Si,  P,  S,  Cl,  A 

The  first  and  last  members  of  the  series  only  are  null-valent ; the  .second 
set  is  univalent  electropositive,  and  the  last  but  one  univalent  electro- 
negative ; the  third  is  bivalent  electropositive,  and  the  last  but  two, 
bivalent  electronegative,  etc. 

This  recalls  an  observation  of  D.  I.  Mcndeleeff  to  the  effect  that  the 
sum  of  the  maximum  oxj'gen  and  hydrogen  valencies  of  the  elements  in 
certain  groups  of  the  periodic  series  is  equal  to  8 ; e.g., 

SiH.,,  PH3,  SH.„  CIH 

SiO.^,  P.^5,  SO.’,  CUO7 

Prom  purely  chemical  considerations,  R.  Abegg  (1902-4)  was  led  to 
assume  that  every  element  possesses  a maximum  valency  of  8 made  up 
of  positive  and  negative  components  according  as  the  element  is  acting 
as  an  electropositive  or  electronegative  constituent  of  a compound.  The 
two  valencies  of  opposite  polarity  are  called  normal  valencies  and  contra 
valencies.  The  normal  valencies  are  supposed  to  be  the  stronger,  and 
correspond  with  the  usually  accepted  maximum  valencies  of  the  element.s. 
In  the  case  of  the  metals  the  normal  valencies  are  positive  and  the  contra 
valencies  negative  ; while  in  the  case  of  the  non-metals,  the  normal 
valencies  are  negative,  and  the  contra  valencies  positive.  Thus  : 


Na 

Mg 

AI 

Si 

P 

Normal  valencies  . 

. +l 

-1-3 

+ + 

-3 

C'ontravalencies 

. —7 

— 

— 5 

-4 

+ 5 

Thus,  chlorine  is  univalent  in  HCl  where  it  is  combined  with  electropositive 
hydrc»gen ; but  it  has  its  maximum  heptavalency  when  united  with 
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electronegative  oxygen  in  chlorine  heptoxicle.  A.  Werner  has  also  shown 
how  elements  have  a dift'erent  valency  according  as  they  are  united  with 
electropositive  or  electronegative  elements.  The  relative  strengths  of  the 
two  kinds  of  valency  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  associated  atoms. 
The  alkali  metals  are  so  strongly  electropositive  that  they  show  little  if 
any  sign  of  an  electronegative  valency  ; and  fluorine  appears  to  be  too 
strongly  electronegative  to  show  a positive  valency,  for  it  forms  no  com- 
pound with  oxj^gen.  When  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  latent 
contra  valencies  become  operative,  complex  molecular  ” compounds  may 
be  formed. 

Radioactivity. — According  to  J.  J.  Thomson’s  hypothesis,  atoms  are 
built  of  systems  of  rotating  rings  of  corpuscles.  The  configuration  of  a 
system  of  rotating  rings  of  corpuscles  is  not  only  dependent  upon  the 
number,  but  also  upon  the  energy  of  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  rings. 
Four  corpuscles,  for  instance,  may  arrange  themselves  at  the  corners  of  a 
square  or  a tetrahedron.  If  a four-square  system  of  corpuscles  be  rotating 
faster  than  a certain  critical  value,  they  will  be  stable  ; but  if  their  velocity 
falls  below  the  critical  value,  the  arrangement  will  become  unstable,  and 
the  coi-puscles  will  suddenly  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  a tetra- 
hedron. Similarly,  if  a spinning  top  be  rotating  faster  than  its  critical 
value,  it  will  remain  stable  in  a vertical  position,  but  if  the  speed  of  rotation 
falls  below  this  value,  the  top  becomes  unstable,  and  falls  down  ; in  doing 
so,  it  gives  up  a considerable  amount  of  energy.  These  analogies  can  be 
extended  to  complex  groups  of  corpuscles,  say  a radium  atom.  Owing 
to  the  radiation  of  energy,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  corpuscles  is  gradually 
reduced,  and  the  velocity  of  the  spinning  rings  of  coi’puscles  must  be  slowly 
diminishing.  IVhen  the  velocity  approaches  the  critical  value,  the  con- 
figuration of  the  system  may  be  modified,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  rate  at  wiiich  kinetic  energy  is  lost  by  the  radiation.  When 
the  velocity  reaches  the  critical  value,  the  configuration  becomes  unstable, 
an  atomic  cataclysm,  or  an  atomic  explosion  ocours,  and  a number  of 
corpuscles  are  detached  from  the  original  assemblage.  In  other  words, 
the  atom  disintegrates  and  a part  of  the  atom  is  shot  off  to  form  two  or 
more  groups  of  corpuscles.  This  corresponds  w'ith  the  emission  of  o-rays 
and  “ emanation  ” from  radium.  If  the  emanation  is  built  of  corpuscles 
of  the  same  type  as  the  original  atonr,  the  process  may  be  repeated  with 
the  sub-atoms,  and  so  produce  a series  of  degradation  products  with  a 
long  or  a short  life.  This  shows  that  with  atoms  of  a s]3ecial  kind — e.g. 
high  atoinic  weights — the  gradual  reduction  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
coiqmscular  motion  might  produce  instability  within  the  atom.  The  rate 
of  decrease  of  the  kinetic  energy  may  take  thousands  of  years  before  it 
rctwjhes  its  critical  value,  or  it  may  take  place  in  a very  short  time. 


§ 10.  The  Objections  to  Thomson’s  Hypothesis. 

Even  if  wo  resolve  all  matter  into  one  kind,  that  kind  will  need  explainlnp. 
And  so  on  for  ever  and  over  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  pit  at  whoso  bottom 
truth  lies,  without  over  reaching  it.  For  the  pit  is  bottomless. — 0.  IIkavi- 
siDi:. 

An  enthusiastic  wTitcr  declares  that  “ the  corpuscidar  theory  of  Thomson 
has  enabled  chemists  to  ex[)lain  the  periodic  law,  valency,  chemical  action, 
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etc.,  in  terms  of  known  facts.”  Thi.s  is  surely  a superficial  view  of  the 
preceding  discu.ssion.  Thomson’s  model  atom  has  but  a remote  analogy 
with  the  real  atom.  Analogy  may  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  description, 
but  it  cannot  a single  fact.  It  will  suffice  to  state  hero  two  objections 
to  Thomson’s  clever  and  ingenious  scheme  ; 

1.  The  corpuscle  has  a mass  of  about  j Aojjth  that  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 
The  mass  of  an  atom  must  be  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  corpuscles  it 
contains,  and  the  atomic  weight  is  therefore  a measure  of  the  number  of 
corpuscles  in  the  molecule.  The  positive  electrons  are  ignored.  Thus,  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  contains  1700  corpuscles  ; an  atom  of  lithium  1700  x 7 
= 11,900  corpuscles;  and  an  atom  of  beiyllium,  1700  X 9‘1  = 15,470 
corpuscles,  etc.  There  is  therefore  a difference  of  15,470  — 11,900  = .3570 
cor]3Uscles  in  passing  from  lithium  to  the  next  member  in  the  ]3criodic 
series.  The  actual  number  of  electrons  involved  in  pa.ssing  from  one 
element  to  the  next  in  the  periodic  stries  is  thus  very  different  from  that 
indicated  by  Thomson’s  series.  Again,  there  is  a constant  difference 
between  the  atomic  weights  in  passing  from  one  element  to  the  next  in 
Thomson’s  series,  but  the  actual  difference  between  two  consecutive 
elements  is  not  constant.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a drastic 
alteration  in  Thomson’s  simple  scheme  before  the  properties  of  his  model 
can  simulate  the  behaviour  of  real  atoms. 

2.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  about  the  hypothesis  is  the 
fact  that  the  valency  and  the  properties  of  the  members  of  Thomson’s 
series  vary  periochcally  with  a gradual  iricrease  in  the  number  of  the 
constituent  electrons,  that  is,  with  the  atomic  weights  ; but  an  examina- 
tion of  Tables  LXIII.  and  LXIV.  will  show  that  the  variation  is  not  like 
Mendeleeff’s  series.  The  fact  that  the  series  rvith  20  electrons  in  the  outer 
ring  corresponds  with  seven  elements  in  Mendeleeff’s  even  series  is  rather 
due  to  chance,  because  the  number  of  elements  wth  19  corpuscles  in  the 
outer  ring  is  4 ; with  20  in  the  outer  ring,  9 ; and  10,  with  21  in  the  outer 
ring.  In  S.  Arrhenius’  words  (1907) : “ the  number  of  elements  belonging 
to  a Thomson’s  series  will  increase  nearly  proportionally  to  the  two- 
third  power  of  the  atomic  weight  of  its  first  element ; therefore  the  number 
of  elements  in  the  seventh  series  ought  to  be  about  three  times  as  great 
as  that  in  the  third  series,  and  about  eight  times  as  great  as  that  in  the 
second  series.” 

If  the  scheme  ever  be  amended  and  amplified  to  correct  these  dis- 
crc])ancies,  and  some  other  objections,  it  will  obviously  lose  its  charm  of 
simplicity.  Thomson  quite  recognized  the  inadequacy  of  his  model  atom, 
for  he  points  out  that  the  number  of  corpuscles  corresponding  with  a 
particular  property  unll  doubtless  be  different  if  the  corpuscles  are  dis- 
tributed in  three-dimensional  space  instead  of  in  concentric  rings.  But 
since  similar  properties  are  associated  with  rings  as  with  shells,  it  is  probable 
that  a svstem  of  concentric  shells  will  present  somewhat  analogous  pio- 
])crtics.  A mpre  complex  disposition  of  the  corpuscles  will  obtain  if  the 
positive  electrification  be  not  uniformly  distributed  in  the  sphere  as  indi- 
cated above.  Hence,  with  all  its  imperfections,  Thomson  s hypothesis 
throws  a most  interesting  light  on  Mendeleeff’s  series  and  on  the  possible 
nature  of  an  atom. 

The  honesty  of  science. — Here  then  we  are  confronted  with  a 
phantasma  which  would  be  banished  at  once  if  we  were  convinced  that 
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it  is  a sterile  conjecture  and  not  a pregnant  hypothesis.  The  specula- 
tion is  probably  the  best  guess  yet  made  about  the  ultimate  constitution 
f)f  matter.  The  relations  between  the  hypothesis  and  fact,  though 
doubtful,  are  not  altogether  contradictoiy.  Consequently,  this  defective 
hypothesis  will  be  persistently  attacked  by  hostile  forces  until  it  is 
either  abandoned  in  favour  of  a more  successful  rival,  or  developed 
and  strengthened  into  a more  consistent  and  lasting  form. 

This  struggle  for  existence  is  the  life  and  strength  of  scientific  hypo- 
theses. Seience  may  appear  to  lose  influence  when  the  fallacy  of  a pre- 
vailing hypothesis  is  demonstrated ; but  it  holds  a treasured  reputation 
for  honesty  of  purpose  by  frankly  aeknowledging  and  registering  its 
mistakes.  In  the  words  of  A.  Sidgwick,  free  from  the  fear  of  being 
found  an  impostor,  science  is  able  to  challenge — and  to  court — correction. 

As  for  the  truth,  it  endureth,  and  is  always  strong ; it  liveth  and  cen- 
quereth  for  evermore.  Truth  is  the  strength,  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  majesty  of  all  ages.” — 1 Esdras  iv. 
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Therk  arc  not  far  from  200,000  different  compounds  known  to  chemists, 
and  hundreds  of  new  compounds  are  discovered  every  year.  The  specific 
properties  of  all  these  substances  are  described  in  dictionaries  of  chemistry, 
and  in  memoirs  of  the  various  scientific  societies.  The  student  of  chemistry 
is  not  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  more  than  a small  fraction  of  these 
compounds.  If  a chemist  discovers  what  he  believes  to  be  a new  com- 
pound, it  is  possible  to  find  if  it  has  been  previously  prepared  by  consulting 
the  literature  just  mentioned. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  properly  said  that  in  so  far  as  the  production  of 
new  compounds  is  carried  on  merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  new  com- 
pounds, chemistry  is  not  a science,  but  an  art.  The  best  chemist  is  not 
necessarily  he  who  is  familiar  with  the  greatest  number  of  compounds. 
Chemistry  is  something  more  than  a compilation  of  empirical  facts. 
Dictionaries  of  chemistry,  not  the  memory,  are  the  natural  storehouses 
of  isolated  facts.  The  intellect  is  perfected  not  by  knowledge  but  by 
exercise.  The  time  needed  for  memorizing  a vast  medley  of  facts  can  be 
far  more  profitably  spent  in  training  the  brain  to  think  clearly  and 
logically,  and  the  hands  to  do  their  work  skilfully  and  accurately.  A 
student  trusts  his  teacher  to  equip  him  with  these  essentials ; and  the 
conscientious  teacher  has  therefore  grave  responsibilities.  At  the  same 
time,  the  work  of  the  teacher  may  be  reinforced  or  hampered  by  an 
examination  syllabus  Avhich  the  student  expects  to  traverse. 

The  experience  of  thousands  of  teachers  crystallized  in  hundreds  of 
text-books,  syllabuses  of  examinations,  etc.,  is  supposed  to  have  taught 
teachers  what  facts  and  principles  the  student  of  general  chemistry  should 
know.  But  the  teacher  has  failed  in  Iris  work  if  he  has  not  whet  the 
student’s  appetite  for  moi'c.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  student  in 
general  chemistry  is,  however,  largely  determined  by  his  intended  pro- 
fession, and  I question  if  hereafter  he  can  do  better  than  follow  the  advice 
of  “ (Sherlock  Holmes  ” : 

I consider  that  a man’s  brain  originally  is  like  a little  empty  attic,  and  yon 
hav'e  to  stock  it  with  such  furniture  as  you  choose.  A fool  takes  in  all  the  lumber 
of  every  sort  that  he  conies  across,  so  that  the  knowledge  which  might  bo  useful 
to  him  gets  crowded  out,  or  at  best  is  jumbled  up  with  a lot  of  other  things  so 
that  he  has  a difficulty  in  laying  his  hands  upon  it.  Now  the  skilful  workman  is 
very  careful  indeed  as  to  what  ho  takes  into  his  brain-attic.  He  will  have  nothing 
but  the  tools  which  may  help  him  in  doing  his  work,  but  of  these  he  ha-s  a large 
assortment,  and  all  in  the  most  perfect  order.  It  is  a mistake  to  think  that  this 
little  room  lio.s  elastic  walls  and  can  distend  to  any  extent.  Depend  upon  it 
there  comes  a time  when  for  every  addition  of  knowledge  you  forget  something 
tliat  you  knew  before.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  not  to  have 
useless  facts  elbowing  out  the  useful  ones. 
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Abraum  salts,  225 
Absolute  temperature,  83 

zero,  86 

Absorption,  102 

gases  by  charcoal,  721 

liquids,  722 

solids,  722 

Accumulators,  797 
Acetylene,  696,  701 

properties,  698 

series,  700 

Acetylides,  699 

, copper,  699 

Acid,  138,  139 

phosphates,  595 

Acidimetry,  143 
Acidity  of  bases,  293 
Acids,  binary,  140 

, ionic  theory  of,  322 

, Lavoisier’s  oxygen  theory,  139 

, strength  of,  ionic  theory,  324 

, strong,  314 

, ternary,  140 

, weak,  314 

Actinium,  828 
Active  mass,  99 
Additive  properties,  19,  122 
Adsorption,  721 

Affinity,  chemical,  94,  100,  375,  844 

, residual,  646 

Alabaster,  444 
Alchemy,  836 
Alcogels,  265 

Alcohol  of  crystallization,  444 
AIcosols,  266 
Alexandrite,  470 
Alite,  332 
Alkali,  347 

, ammonia,  soda  process,  671 

, bicarbonates,  660 

, carbonates,  660 

— , electrolytic  processes,  669 

, family  relations,  369 

, fixed,  347 

’ Leblanc’s  black  ash  process,  669 

, manufacture,  669 

, mineral,  347 

. Solvay’s  process,  671 


Alkali,  vegetable,  347 

, volatile,  347 

Alkalies,  Black’s  work  on,  349 
Alkalimetry,  143 

Alkaline  earths.  Black’s  work  on,  349 

, family  relations,  335 

, sulphides,  409 

Allotropism,  549 
Allotropy,  268,  402 

, dynamic,  404 

, enantiomorphic,  404 

, monotropic,  404 

Alpha  rays,  829 
Aludel,  341 
Alum,  460 

I , Roman,  461 

1 Alumina,  636 
Aluminates,  636 
I Aluminium,  631 

alloys,  634 

amalgam,  634 

bronze,  378 

chloride,  257 

fluoride,  277 

I , Herault’s  process,  632 

hydroxide,  635 

I nitride,  567 

j oxide,  636,  636 

; sulphate,  460 

i sulphide,  4 1 2 

Aluminodisilicio  acid,  776 
I Aluminohexasilicic  acid,  776 
I Aluminomonosilicic  acid,  776 
I Aluminopentasilicic  acid,  776 
j Aluminosilicates,  776 
j Aluminotetrasilicic  acid,  776 
j Aluminothermic  process,  470 
I Aluminotrisilicic  acid,  776 
[ Alumstone,  461 
j Alunite,  461 
' Air,  10,  64 

, analysis  of,  661 

, Lavoisier  on,  9 

— — . mixture  or  compound,  661 

' , preserving  liquid,  1 26 

I , pressure  of,  75 

! , Bey  on,  67 

, weight  of,  74 

' Amalgamation  processes,  gold,  386 
; Amalgams,  342 
i Amines,  646 

3 I 
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Ampere,  300 

Amminos,  nomenolature  of,  049 
Ammonia,  525,  533,  500,  711 

, composition  of,  543 

, double  compounds,  537 

, identification,  541 

, monohydrnte,  530 

■ , properties,  535 

, semihydrato,  530 

, substituted,  545 

Ammonium,  539 

amalgam,  540 

chloride,  641,  647 

, dLssociation,  542 

, chloroplumbate,  252,  042 

chromate,  466 

cyanate,  686,  768 

formate,  760 

hydroxide,  636,  639 

molybdate,  472 

nitrate,  641 

nitrite,  641 

salts,  640 

sulphate,  541 

thiocyanate,  768 

trinitride,  662 

Amorphous  solids,  399 

structure,  177 

Amphoteric  oxides,  144 
Anatase,  800 

Analogy,  argument  by,  206,  213 
Analysis,  22 

, electro-,  373 

, gunpowder,  22 

mixtures,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 

522 

Analytical  reactions,  702 
Anglesite,  793 
Anhydride,  444 
Anhydrides,  145 
Anhydrite,  224,  444 
Anhydrous,  444 
Anions,  25 
Anode,  24 

Anorthic  system  crystals,  175 
Anorthite,  777 
Anthracite,  724 
Antimonates,  618 
Antimonious  acid,  616 
Antimonites,  615 
Antimony,  605 

, allotropism,  606 

, amorphous,  606 

blende,  605 

bloom,  606 

explosive,  600 

hydride,  609 

nitrate,  615 

ochre,  005 

oxychloride,  612 

pentachloride,  011 

pentasulphide,  620 

— - — pentoxide,  017 

, red,  006 

, rhombohedral,  600 


Antimony  sulphate,  015 

tetroxido,  617,  018 

trichloride,  61 1 

trioxide,  614 

trisulphide,  019 

, yellow,  600 

Antimonyl,  015 

nitrate,  615 

sulphate,  615 

Antitype  isomerism,  516 
Apatite,  577 

, chlor-,  577 

, fiuor-,  577 

Apollinaris  water,  149 
Aqua  fortls,  613 

marine,  337 

regia,  613 

Aragonite,  329 
Arc  electric  furnace,  731 
Argentic  oxide,  390 
Argentite,  380 
Argentous  hydroxide,  389 

oxide,  388 

Argon,  563 
Argyrodite,  787 
Arsenic,  603 

, a.,  604 

, P-,  604 

, y.,  603 

acid,  action  hydrogen  sulphide, 

620 

, allotropism,  604 

, black,  604 

dihydride,  611 

, disulphide,  620 

, grey,  603 

hydride,  609 

oxychloride,  611 

pentachloride,  611 

pentafiuoride,  611 

pentasulphide,  620 

pentiodide,  611 

pentoxide,  616 

suboxide,  612 

tribromide,  611 

trichloride,  611 

tri  fluoride,  611 

triiodide,  61 1 

trioxide,  612 

amorphous,  612 

, octahedral,  612 

, rhombic,  612 

, vitreous,  612 

trisulphide,  619 

, yellow,  604 

Arsenical  iron,  603 
Arsenides,  604 
Arsenious  acid,  614 
Arsenites,  614 
Arsenolite,  603 

Arsenuretted  hydrogen.  See  Arsine 

Arsine,  609 

Asbestos,  338 

Asphalt,  711 

Asphaltum,  704 
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Astrakanite,  22S 

Asymmetric  system  crystals,  175 
Atacarnite,  249 
Atmolysis,  107 
Atmosphere,  74,  659 

, composition  of,  559 

, height  of,  76 

, impurities  in,  560 

Atom,  36,  113,  816,  835 

, structure  of,  840 

Atomic  heat,  569 

theory,  33 

volumes,  360 

weights,  35,  62,  63 

, by  Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule, 

571 

, by  isomorphism,  182 

, by  molecular  heats,  573 

, by  periodic  law,  812,  813 

from  spectral  lines,  8 1 9 

, oxygen  standard,  64 

Atomicity,  72 

Atoms,  disintegration  of,  834 

, energy  of,  123 

, kinetic  theory  of,  121 

Attraction,  molecular,  115,  124 
Augustin’s  process,  silver,  381 
Aurates,  389 
Auric  acid,  389 

aurate,  389 

chloride,  251 

hydroxide,  389 

■ nitrate,  389 

oxide,  389 

sulphate,  389 

Aurous  chloride,  251 

chloroaurate,  389 

hydroxide,  389 

oxide,  388 

Austenite,  494 
Autoxidation,  193 

Avogadro’s  hypothesis,  56,  116, 

210 

Azides,  542 
Azoimide,  551 
Azote,  10 
Azurite,  377 


B 

Baking  soda,  662 
Balanced  reactions,  99 
Barium,  334 

brornate,  294 

carbonate,  333 

chlorate,  288 

chloride,  243 

, manufacture,  247 

chromate,  466 

dithionate,  457 

hydroxide,  333 

hypophosphite,  600 

iodate,  295 


Barium  nickelate,  498 

oxide,  333 

permanganate,  480 

peroxide,  333 

sulphate,  447 

, acid,  447 

Barysilite,  775 
Barytes,  333,  334,  447 
Base,  138,  144 
Bases,  ionic  theory  of,  322 

, strength  of  ionic  theory,  324 

, strong,  314 

, weak,  314 

Basic  salts,  146 
Basicity,  72 

of  acids,  293 

Bauxite,  631,  636 

, purification  of,  633 

Becquerel’s  rays,  826 
Beehive,  43 

coke  oven,  720 

Beggiatoa  alba,  393 
Bell  metal,  378 
Benzene,  699,  700 
Benzine,  703 
Benzoline,  703 
Beryl,  337 
Beryllia,  337 
Beryllium,  337 

oxide,  339 

specific  heat,  570 

Berzelius’  dualistic  theory,  306 
Beta  rays,  829 
Bimolecular  reactions,  267 
Binary  compounds,  140 
Bismuth,  607 

alioys,  608 

blende,  607 

glance,  607 

hydrates,  616 

I nitrate,  6 1 6 

j ochre,  607 

1 oxychloride,  612,  616 

I pentosulphide,  620 

pentoxide,  618,  619 

suboxide,  616 

sulphate,  608,  616 

tetroxide,  618 

tribroinide,  612 

trichloride,  612,  616 

trifluoride,  612 

triiodide,  612 

trioxide.  616 

trisulphide,  6 1 9 

Bisulphites,  421 
Bittern,  227 

Bituminous  coal,  724,  725 
Bivariant  systems,  1 65 
Blagden’s  law,  161 
Black  jack,  339 

lead,  727 

Blast  furnace,  487 
Bleaching  powder,  285 

, bromine,  294 

, iodine,  294 
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Blood  charcoal,  720 
Blue-john,  276 
Blue  vitriol,  448 
Boart,  718 
Bog  iron  ore,  484 
Boiler  scale,  667 
Boiling,  157 

point,  157 

of  solutions,  2 1 4 

Bolognian  phosphorus,  :i:i5,  109 
Bone  ash,  675 

black,  720 

Bones,  575 

degreased,  575 

degelatinizod,  675 

Bononian  phosijliorus.  See  Bolognian 
phosphorus 
Boracic  acid,  625 
Bor.icite,  226,  627 
Borax,  627 
Boric  acid,  625 

oxide,  627 

Borides,  629 
Borocalcite,  627 
Borofluoridos,  631 
Boron,  629 

acid  sulphate,  627 

— hydrides,  630 

nitride,  629 

phosphate,  627 

specific  heat,  670 

sulphide,  629 

tribromide,  630 

trichloride,  630 

trifluoride,  630 

triiodide,  630 

Boronatrocalcite,  627 
Borosilicates,  627 
Bort.  See  Boart 
Boyle’s  law,  76,  114,  208 

, deviations  from,  79 

Brass,  378 
Braunite,  477,  481 
Bread,  664 
Bricks,  778 

Brin’s  process  oxygen,  132 
Britannia  metal,  606 
Brodie’s  reaction,  727 
Briiggerite,  565 
Bromic  acid,  295 
Bromides,  264,  273 
Bromine,  260 

, atomic  weight,  261 

history,  260 

manufacture,  260 

monochloride,  280 

occurrence,  260 

properties,  261 

purification,  261 

uses,  261 

Brookite,  800 
Brown  coal,  724 

oil  vitriol,  433 

Brownian  movements,  120 
Bumping,  168 


I Bunsen’s  burner,  757 
flame,  757 


C 

Cadmicm,  340 

carbonate,  664 

hydroxide,  343 

monoxide,  343 

peroxide,  343 

sulphide,  409 

thiochloride,  4 1 0 

Cadmous  chloride,  343 

hydroxide,  343 

oxide,  343 

Caisium,  367 

chloroplatinate,  368,  042 

chlorostannate,  368 

Caking  coal,  725 
Calamine,  339,  664 
Calcaroni,  394 
Calcination,  7 
Calcite,  329 
Calcium,  334 

bicarbonate,  063 

boride,  629 

carbide,  723 

carbonate,  329,  663 

action,  heat  on,  330 

, dissociation  of,  330 

chloride,  243 

manufacture,  247 

chromate,  466 

cyanamide,  608,  764 

family,  relations  of,  335 

ferrite,  498 

fluoride,  276 

hydroxide,  331 

hypochlorite,  284 

manganite,  477 

metaplumbate,  796 

metasilicate,  775 

mono-phosphate,  595 

orthophosphates,  594 

orthoplumbate,  797 

oxide,  331 

peroxide,  333 

phosphide,  582 

silicide,  784 

sulphate,  444 

sulphide,  409 

Calcspar,  329 
Caliche,  504 

1 Callender’s  hypothesis  osmotic  pres- 
1 sure,  213 
Calomel,  248 
Calorie,  166,  200 
Colorific  power,  704 
Calx  (calces),  7 
Connel  coal,  725 
Canton’s  phosphorus,  409 
Capacity  factor  energy,  374 
Carat,  729 
Carbides,  722 
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Otirbon  amorphous,  718 

atom,  69-t 

boride,  629 

dioxide,  669,  663 

composition,  658 

, determination  of,  661 

, liquid,  657 

solid,  667 

— — disulphide,  687 

family  elements,  799 

gas,  710 

hexachloride,  780 

monosulphide,  688 

monoxide,  681 

, combustion  of,  682 

properties,  682 

, testing,  684 

-,  oxidation  of,  712 

properties,  amorphous,  720 

silicide,  783  ^ 

■ , specific  heat,  670 

• suboxides,  684 

, Berthelot’s,  684 

, Brodie’s,  684 

, Diels’,  684 

tetrachloride,  693,  779,  780 

Carbonado,  7 1 8 
Carbonates,  660 
Carbonic  acid,  660 
— — anhydride,  660 
Carbonyl,  685 

chloride,  685 

hoimoglobin,  683 

— sulphide,  685 
Carborundum,  783 
Carburetted  water  gas,  716 
Carnallite,  224,  228,  338 
Caro’s  acid,  463 
Cassel’s  yellow,  252 
Cassiterite,  788 

Costner’s  process,  chlorine,  236 

, sodium,  351 

Catalysis,  132,  269,  432,  434 
Catalytic  agents,  101 
Cathode,  24 

rays,  823 

Cations,  26 

Cclestine,  333,  334,  447 
Cementite,  495 
Cerium,  801 
Cerussite,  664,  793 
Chalcedony,  772 
Chalcocite,  377 
Chalcopyrito,  377,  484 
Chalk,  329 

Chalybeate  waters,  142 
Chamber  crystals,  431 
Charcoal,  719 

animal,  720 

blood,  720 

bone,  720 

kiln,  719 

pit,  719 

retort,  719 

Charles’  law,  83,  116,  209 


Charles’  law,  ileviotions  from,  85 
Chemical  action,  kinetic  theory,  267 

, kinds  of,  701 

changes,  16 

combination,  843 

energy,  1 1 1 

intensity,  375 

potential,  376 

Chemistry,  definition  of,  3 
Chert,  772 
Chili  saltpetre,  503 
China  clay,  778 
Chlorapatite,  577 
Chlorates,  288 
Chloric  acid,  288 
Chlorides,  232,  238 
— — , double,  244 

, heat  formation,  243 

in  atmospheric  air,  560 

Chlorination  process,  gold,  386 
Chlorine,  233,  234 

, Acker’s  process,  237 

action,  light  on,  239 

, atomic  weight,  242 

, Castner’s  process,  236 

, Deacon’s  process,  235 

, dissociation,  239 

, electrolytic  processes,  236 

heptoxido,  293 

■ liquefaction,  238 

monoxide,  282 

octohydrate,  237 

pentoxide,  288 

peroxide,  289 

preparation,  234 

trioxide,  291 

uses,  240 

, valency  of,  293 

water,  237 

, Weldon  and  B^chiney’s  process, 

236 

Chlorites,  290 
Chloroaurates,  251,  389 
Chlorochromic  acid,  467 
Chloroform,  693,  781 
Chloroplatinates,  642,  643 
Chlorostannates,  262 
Chlorosulphonic  acid,  422 
Chlorous  acid,  290 

anhydride,  282 

Chromates,  466 
Chromatiuni  Okoini,  393 
Chrome  iron  ore,  464 

ironstone.  464 

ochre,  470 

steel,  47 1 

Chromic  acid,  466 

anliydride,  465 

— — chloride,  268 
— — ■ hydrosel,  469 

hydroxide,  469 

Chromite,  464,  470 
Chromites,  470 
Chromium,  470 
ammines,  662 
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Chromium  chlorides,  662 

family  elements,  47  + 

hydroxide,  469 

sesquioxide.  469 

trioxide,  46.6 

Cliromous  acid,  470 

chloride,  268 

oxide,  469 

Cliromyl  chloride,  466 

fluoride,  467 

Chrysoboryl,  636 
Cinnabar,  341,  394,  411^ 
tUapeyron’s  equation,  86 
Clarke’s  process,  softening  water,  666 
Claude’s  process,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
126 

Claus  and  Chance’s  process,  recovery 
sulphur,  670 
Clays,  631,  777 

, formation  of,  777 

CHveite,  665 

Clinorhombic  system  crystals,  176 
Clinorhomboidal  system  crystals,  176 
Coal,  723 

, formation,  724 

gas,  708 

Cobalt,  499 

ammines,  651 

carbonyl,  687 

glance,  499,  603 

, separation  of  nickel,  651,  652 

tin  white,  603 

Cobaltic  hydroxide,  497 

oxide,  497 

Cobaltite,  499,  603 
Cobalto-cobaltic  oxide,  498 
Cobaltous  acid,  498 

chloride,  259 

hydroxide,  496 

oxide,  496 

Coke,  710,  726 
Coking  coal,  726 
Colemanite,  627 
Colligative  properties,  210 
Colloidal  precipitates,  387 
Colloids,  264 

irreversible,  387 

reversible,  387 

Combination  reactions,  702 
Combining  weights,  29 
Combustible,  745 
Combustion,  733,  735 

, heat  of,  703 

, Mayow  on,  733 

, preferential,  763 

, reciprocal,  745 

, reversed,  745 

, selective,  763 

, slow,  737 

, spontaneous,  736 

supporter,  746 

, temperature  of,  706 

, theory  of,  763 

Component,  1 63 
Compound  salts,  545 


Compounds.  1 7 
Concentration,  159 

cells,  367 

Condensation,  701 
products,  464 

Conductivity  equivalent,  electrical,  31 

, electrolytic,  312 

Condy’s  fluid,  483 
Constant  boiling  acids,  23 1 
Constitution  carbon  compounds,  700 

matter,  815 

Constitutive  properties,  222 
Contact  action.  iS'ee  Catalysis 
Co-ordination  number,  646 
Copper,  377 

blister,  378 

carbonate,  664 

, extraction  of,  378 

, family  relations  of,  390 

glance,  377 

hydride,  426,  600 

nitrate,  518 

oxide,  618 

peroxide,  390 

phosphide,  682 

pyrites,  377,  394 

refining,  380 

silicide,  785 

suboxide,  390 

sulphates  basic,  442 

Copperas,  448 
Coprolites,  677 
Coral,  329 
Corpse  light,  744 
Corpuscles,  825 
Corrosive  sublimate,  248 
Corundum,  631 
Costra,  604 

Couples  voltaic,  20,  367 
Covolume  molecules,  677 
Cowper’s  stove,  488 
Cream  of  tartar,  662 
CristobaUte,  772 
Critical  state  gases,  679 

temperature,  679 

Crocoite,  470 

Crocoisite,  470 

Crocosite,  793 

Crookes’  dark  space,  823 

Crookesitc,  637 

Cryolite,  278,  631 

Cryohydrate,  162 

Cryosel,  162  _ 

Cryptocrystalline  structure, 

Crystalline  structure,  177 

Crystallization,  170 

, fractional,  191,  225 

Crystallography,  175 
Crystalloids,  264 
Crystals,  172 

, distorted,  173 

, growth  of,  177 

, ideal,  173.  174 

, internal  structure,  176 

, overgrowths,  181 
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Crysttils,  inixocl,  180 

, Kctger's  law  of,  180 

— — systoni  classification,  196 
Cubic  system  crystals,  176 
Cupellation,  386 
Cupric  chloride,  249 

cyanide,  767 

liydroxide,  389 

— — oxide,  389 

sulphate,  441 

sulphide,  408 

Cuprite,  377 
Cupro-inanganese,  482 
Cuprous  chloride,  249,  388 

cyanide,  765,  767 

iodide,  274 

■ oxide,  388 

sulphate,  388 

sulphide,  408 

sulphite,  388 

thiosulphate,  388 

Cyamelide,  768 
Cyanic  acid,  768 
Cyanide  process,  gold,  382 

, silver,  382 

Cyanides,  764,  767 

, complex,  765 

, manufacture  of,  764 

Cyanogen,  767 

bromide,  766 

— chloride,  766 

hydrazoate,  766 

trinitride,  766 

Cyclotriborene,  630 
Cymogene,  703 


D 

Dalton’s  atomic  theory,  36 

law  of  chemical  combination,  26 

of  partial  pressures,  81 

, solubility  mixed  gases,  676 

Daniell’s  cell,  363 

Davy’s  safety  lamp,  743,  744 

theory  luminosity,  765 

Decomposition  reactions,  702 

voltages,  370 

Degrees  of  freedom,  164 
Deliquescence,  25,  212,  246 
Delivery  tube,  42 
Density  current,  374 
Dephlogisticated  air,  128 
Depolymerization,  701 
Deposition  pressure,  364 
Derbyshire  spar,  276 
Desmotropisin,  425,  549 
Dewar’s  flasks,  126 
Deville’s  hot  and  cold  tube,  193 
Dialysis,  264 
Dialyzed  iron,  265,  497 
Dialyzer,  264,  774 
Diamantine,  637 
Diainidc,  650 
Diamond,  728 


Diamond  synthesis,  730 
Diaspore,  631,  635 
Dichloromethane,  693 
Dichromatos,  466 
Dichromic  acid,  466 
Dicyandiamide,  764 
Didymium,  624,  802,  803 
Diethyl  sulphite,  symmetrical,  426 

, unsymmetrical,  425 

Diffusion,  104,  206 

Dimerourous  ammonium  chloride,  248 

Dimetaphosphoric  acid,  596 

Dimorphism,  173 

Dispemoids,  264 

Dissociation,  221,  260 

Distillation,  161 

, destructive,  704 

, dry,  704 

-,  fractional,  158,  194 

water,  151 

Disulphates,  430 
Disulphuric  acid,  430 
Dithionic  acid,  466 
Doberemer’s  triads,  806 
Dolomite,  338 

Double  oblique  system  crystals,  175 
salts,  646 

Dualistyc  theory  of  Berzelius,  306 
Dulong  and  Petit’s  rule,  669,  673 
Dutch  licjuid,  696 

metal,  378 

Dyads,  68 
Dysprosium,  802 


E 

Earthenware,  778 
Eau  do  Javelles,  283 
Ebullition,  167 
Efflorescence,  26,  246 
Effusion  gases,  188 
Eka-aluminiurn,  811 
Eka-boron,  811 
Eka-silicon,  811 
Electric  discharges,  822 

furnace,  731 

resistance  furnace,  721 

Electricity,  quantity  of,  366 
Electro-affinity,  363 
Electro-analysis,  373 
Electrochemical  equivalent,  305 

series,  362 

Electro-chemistry,  112 
Electrode,  24 
Electrolysis,  24,  302 

, Faraday’s  laws,  304 

, fractional,  373 

Electrolyte,  24 
Electrolytic  furnaces,  721 
Electromotive  force,  376 
Electronegative  elements,  362,  843 
Electrons,  826 
, negative,  826 
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Electrons,  positive,  82,o 
Electroplating,  30U 
Electropositis’e  elements,  362,  843 
Electroscope,  824 
Elements,  12 

, bridge,  809 

-,  cluesification,  806,  812 

, definition  of,  12,  816,  835 

, devolution  of,  834 

, evolution  of,  834 

, extinct,  836 

, group,  807 

, naming,  37 

, occurrence  of,  01,  834 

, theory  of  four,  13 

, transitional,  809 

, transmutation  of,  13,  837 

, typical,  809 

Emerald,  337,  777 
Emery,  631 

Empirical  knowledge,  2,  4 
Enantiomorphic  quartz,  772 
Endosmosis,  207 
Energy,  108 

, available,  110 

, chemical,  1 1 1 

, degradation,  1 12 

, dissipation,  1 1 2 

, factors  of,  374 

, free,  110 

, intra-atomic,  838 

, kinetic,  110 

, of  atoms,  123 

, potential,  110 

^ , total,  110 

Enriched  water  gas,  716 
Enstatite,  338 
Epsom  salts,  338 
Equations,  chemical,  67 
Equilibrium,  apparent,  112 

, chemical,  98 

, conditions  of,  164 

, constant,  629 

, effect  of  pressure  on,  271 

, effect  of  temperature  on,  271 

, false,  112 

— ■ — , kinetic  theory  of,  267 

, metastable,  112 

, van’t  Hoff’s  law,  271 

Equivalent  conductivity,  312 

, electrochemical,  306 

weights,  29,  142 

Erbium,  802 
Eremacausis,  737 
Errors  of  experiment,  15 
Etching  glass,  277 

, test  fluorides,  277 

Ethane,  701 
Ethyl  alcohol,  654 

orthoborate,  626 

orthosilicate,  776 

Ethylene,  694,  701 

dibromide,  696 

dichloride,  696 

properties,  696 


I Euchicrine,  291 
I Europium,  803 
I Eutectic,  1 62 

temperature,  1 62 

Eutexia,  162 
Euxenite,  801 
Evaporation,  165 

— , Icinetic  theory  of,  165 

, reduced  pressure,  195 

Evidence,  circumstantial,  21 

, cumulative,  21 

Exosmosis,  207 
Experiment,  4 
Explosions,  741 


F 

Farad, 303 

Faraday’s  dark  space,  822 

gold,  120,  387 

laws  electrolysis,  304 

Felspar,  17,  631,  777 

lime,  777 

potash,  777 

soda,  777 

Fergussonite,  565 
Fermentation,  654 
Ferrates,  498 
Ferric  acid,  498 

chloride,  263 

ferrocyanide,  763 

hydrates,  256 

hydroxide,  497 

oxide,  497 

sulphate,  451 

sulphide,  412 

vapour  density,  256 

Forricyanides,  762,  766 
Ferrite,  486 
Ferrochromium,  471 
Ferrocyanic  acid,  762,  763 
Ferrocyanides,  762,  765 
Ferromanganese,  482 
Ferrosoferric  oxide,  498 
Ferrotitanium,  800 
Ferrous  acid,  498 

■ ammonium  sulphate,  448 

chloride,  257 

chromite,  464 

ferricyanido,  764 

ferrocyanide,  764 

hydroxide,  496 

oxide,  496 

potassium,  764 

sulphate,  448 

sulphide,  412 

Filtration  water,  150 
Firedamp,  691 
Fixed  air,  349,  667 

nikali,  347 

Flame,  Bunsen’s,  768 

caps,  743,  744 

, chemistry  of,  760 
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Flame,  luminosity  of,  754 

, Smithells’  separator,  749 

, structure  of,  74ti 

Flash  point,  741 

Fleitniann’s  distinction,  arsenic  anti 
mony,  609 
Flint,  772 
Fluoboratfts,  631 
Fluorapatite,  577 
Fluorides,  278 

acid,  278 

, etching  test,  277 

Fluorine,  278 

, atomic  weight,  280 

, history,  279 

, preparation,  279 

, properties,  280 

Fluorite,  276 
Fluoroform,  781 
Fluorepar,  276,  334 
Fluosilicates,  780 
Formaldehyde,  656 
Formic  acid,  660,  766 
Formula  constitutional,  69 

, chain,  416 

, graphic,  69 

, structural,  69 

, weight,  61 

Fractional  crystallization,  191,  226 

distillation,  158,  194 

precipitation,  803 

Frankland’s  theory  luminosity,  767 
Franklinite,  339 
Fraunhofer’s  lines,  364 
Freezing  mixtures,  246,  646 

of  solutions,  161 

point  of  solutions,  218 

Fremy’s  salt,  276 
Fuel  gases,  716 

, calorific  power,  704 

Fulminating  gold,  390 
Fuming  liquids,  232 
Fusible  alloys,  608 
Fusion,  latent  heat  of,  166 


G 

Gauolinite,  802 
Gadolinium,  802 
Gahnite,  339,  636 
Galena,  394,  411,  793 
Gallium.  637,  811 
Galvanized  iron,  487 
Gamma  rays,  829 
Garnierite,  499 
Gas,  10,  156 

analysis,  63 

, carbon,  710 

lime,  710 

liquor,  709 

occluded  in  minerals,  666 

solubility  in  liquids,  673 

sylvestre,  667 

tar,  709 


Gas  trough,  43 

Gases,  kinetic  theory,  113 

, liquefaction,  125 

, , Linde’s  process,  125 

Gasoline,  703 
Gay-Lussac’s  tower,  433 
Geber,  7 

Generalization,  3 
Generator  gas,  711 
Geometrical  isomerism,  616,  549 
German  silver,  378,  600 
Germanium,  787,  811 

— tetrachloride,  779 

Geyserite,  773 
Gibbs’  phase  rule,  162,  164 
Gibbsite,  631,  636 
Glass,  786 

, Bohemian,  786 

, cut,  786 

, etching,  277 

-,  flint,  785 

, Jena,  786 

, plate,  786 

, potash,  786 

, soda,  786 

Glauberite,  226 
Glover’s  tower,  432 
Glucinum.  See  Beryllium 
Gob,  736 
Gold,  384 

colloidal,  386 

extraction,  386 

refining,  386 

, oupellation,  386 

, electrolysis,  386 

sulphide,  409 

trisulphide,  409 

Goldschmidt’s  process  metals,  470 
Gothite,  484,  497 
Graham’s  law  diffusion,  106,  115 
Granite,  17 
Graphite,  726 

, Brodie’s,  727 

, sprouting,  728 

Graphitic  acid,  727 

Graphitites,  727 

Green  vitriol,  448 

Groenockite,  213,  340 

Guano,  606 

Guignet’s  green,  490 

Guldberg  and  Waage’s  law,  101 

Gun  cotton,  612 

Gun-metal,  .378 

Gmipowder,  22,  707 

Gutzoit’s  distinction  arsenic  antimony. 

610 

Gypsum,  224,  334,  444 


H 

H/umatite,  484 

, brown,  484 

, rod,  484 

Hajinoglobin,  683,  738 
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Halides,  29!) 

Halite,  227 

Halogen  elements  review,  299 
Halogens,  299 
Hardenite,  494: 

Hardness  of  water,  9(56 
Hausmannite,  481 
Hiluy’s  law,  173 
Heat  evaporation,  15(i 

formation  chlorides,  243 

— fusion,  166 

Heavy  spar,  447 
Helium,  564,  566,  831,  832 
Henry’s  law,  673 
Hepar  sulphuric,  408 
Heptad,  68 

Heroult’s  process  aluminium,  632 
Hess’  law,  203 
Heusler’s  alloys,  482 
Hexagonal  system  crystals,  176 
Hexathionic  acid,  468 
Hittorf’s  phosphorus,  681 
Hofmann’s  destruction  arsenic  anti- 
mony, 610 

Homologous  series  hydrocarbons,  700 
Homology,  700 
Hont  quicksilver,  248 

silver,  260,  380 

Hydracids,  139 
Hydrargillite,  631 
Hydrates,  652 

, stability  of,  445 

, vapour  pressure,  442 

Hydraulic  cements,  332 

mining  gold,  385 

Hydrazine,  660 

chlorides,  650 

hydrates,  680 

sulphate,  550 

Hydrazoates,  562 
Hydrazoic  acid,  551 
Hydrides,  104 
Hydriodic  acid,  273 
Hydriodobismuthou.s  acid,  612 
Hydrobromic  acid,  263 
Hydrocarbons,  660,  700 

, constitution  of,  700 

, homologous  series,  700 

Hydrochloric  acid,  2.30 

, electrolysis,  240 

, history,  233 

, manufacture,  232 

, uses,  233 

Hydrochloroauric  acid,  251,  389 
Hydrochloroplatinic  acid,  642 
Hydrochloroplatinous  acid,  643 
Hydrofluoboric  acid,  631 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  276 

, manufacture  of,  276 

Hydrofluosilicic  acid,  779 
Hydrogels,  256 
Hydrogen,  42,  660 

bromide,  261 

hydrates,  264 

properties,  264 


Hydrogen  cliloride,  229 

— composition,  240 

hydrates,  230 

preparation,  229 

properties,  230 

cyanide,  766 

dioxide.  See  Hydrogen  peroxide 

— — disulphide,  415 

equivalent  of  metals,  93 

fluoride,  276 

, composition  of,  277 

properties,  276 

vapour  density,  277 

histor3',  42 

in  periodic  system,  814 

— - — iodide,  272 

, action  sulphur  dioxide  on, 

422 

properties,  273 

occurrence,  91 

pentasulphide,  415 

peroxide,  189,  192,  560 

composition,  198 

constitution,  198 

, formation  of,  192 

occurrence,  195 

of  crystallization,  444 

preparation,  194 

properties,  196 

tests,  198 

persulphide,  415 

phosphide,  687 

liquid,  689 

solid,  590 

phosphides,  687 

preparation,  42,  92 

properties,  43,  101 

sulphide,  404 

, action  on  arsenic  acid,  620 

, action  on  salt  solutions,  413 

composition,  406 

preparation,  404 

properties,  406 

trisulphide,  415 

Hydrogenite,  92 
H^'drogeniuin,  103 
Hydrol,  154 
Hydrolith,  104 
Hydrolj’sis,  143,  246,  448 

, ionic  theory  of,  327 

Hydrone,  92,  164 
Hydronitric  acid,  561 
Hydrosols,  265 
Hydrosulphides,  407 
Hydroxides,  145 
Hydroxylamine,  647 

hydrochloride,  547 

Hypoantimonic  acid,  618 
Hypobromates,  294 
Hypobromous  acid,  294 
Hypochlorites,  284 
Hypochlorous  acid,  283 
Hypoiodatos,  294 
Hypoiodous  acid,  204 
Hyponitrates,  616 
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HyponitrouH  iickl,  riir> 
HypophoHphites,  tiOO 
Hypophosphoric  ivcid,  BOO 
Hypophosphorous  acid,  690 
Hyposulphates,  466 
riypoBulplutes,  426,  466 
Hypoaulphurous  tioid,  426 
Hypothesis,  6,  6,  7,  9 
Hysteresis,  79,  112 


IcK,  164 

Iceltiiul  spar,  U29 
Ideal  givses,  677 
Ignition  point,  740 

■ temperature,  740 

llnionite,  800 
Impurities,  effects  of,  26 
Incandescent  mantles,  755 
Indium,  637 

Induction  electric  furnaces,  722 
Inflammable  air,  42 
Insoluble  substances,  1 69 
Intensity  factor  energy,  374 
Intermediate  oxides,  146 
Invariant  systems,  165 
Iodic  acid,  295 

anhydride,  296 

Iodides,  266,  273 
Iodine,  262,  813 

, atomic  weight,  266 

dioxide,  296 

heptoxide,  298 

history,  264 

manufacture,  266 

monobromide,  280 

monochloride,  280 

occurrence,  266 

pentafluoride,  280 

pentoxide,  296 

properties,  265 

purification,  265 

solutions,  266 

tetroxide,  296 

tricliloride,  280 

— — trifluoride,  280 

uses,  266 

vapour  density,  267 

Ionic  hypothesis,  307 

, failure  of,  368 

history,  310 

Ionium,  832 
Ionization,  308 

constant,  318 

, degree  of,  313,  319 

, modes  of,  317 

percentage,  313,  319 

Ions,  26,  308 

, coloured,  469 

, colourless,  469 

, equilibrium  of,  318 

, migration  of,  316 

, number  in  solutions,  311 


I Ions,  speeds  of  migration,  316 
iridium,  640 

sesquioxide,  643 

Iron,  484.  See  Ferric  (ind  Ferrous 

— --  allotropy,  485 

carbonyls,  686 

family  elements,  600 

, galvanized,  368 

, heptacarbonyl,  687 

manufacture,  487 

, ptvssive,  486 

, pentacarbonyl,  687 

, pig,  490 

pyrites,  394,  484 

- - rusting,  367 

sulphide,  412 

tetracarbonyl,  687 

Irreversible  cells,  367 
Isocyanides,  767 
Isodimorphism,  181 
Isomeric  changes,  701 
Isomerism,  268,  549 

, anti  type,  616 

, enantiomorphic,  516 

, geometrical,  516 

, metal  ammines,  660 

, physical,  616 

, syn  type,  616 

Isometric  system  crystals,  176 
Isomorphism,  179 

, atomic  weights  by,  182 

, tests  of,  181 

Isotrimorphism,  173,  800 
Ivory  black,  720 


J 

Jargonia,  801 

Jiisper,  772 

Jolly’s  apparatus,  562 

Joule,  372 

Joule’s  law,  572 

Joule-Thomson  effect,  124 


K 

Kainite,  224,  338 
Kalkstickstoff,  764 
Kaolinite,  777 
Kerargyrite,  380 
Kerosine,  703 
Kiesolguhr,  773 
Kieserite,  224,  338,  441,  447 
Kinetic  theory  atoms,  121 

chemical  action,  98,  267 

crystal  growth,  178 

equilibrium,  267 

evaporation,  166 

, gaseous  solution,  673 

, Henry’s  law,  676 

, molecules,  113,  116,  120 

, supersaturation,  168 

Kipp’s  apparatus,  46 
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Kish,  72S 

KiiowledKO,  oinpiriciil,  2,  i 

, scientific,  2 

Kryptol,  728 
Krypton,  581 
Kupfernickel,  499,  003 


L 

Lahabraque’s  solution,  284 
habile,  state  of  solutions,  168 
Lamp,  self-lighting,  102 
Lampblack,  718 
Lanthanum,  638,  802 
Lapis  lazuli,  778 

solis,  335 

Latent  heat  fusion,  156 

vaporization,  156 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace’s  law,  200 
Law,  6,  6,  9,  82 
— — , Boyle’s,  76,  114,  208 

, Charles’,  83,  115,  209 

, combining  volumes,  55 

, compound  proportion,  30 

, conservation  of  weight,  31 

, constant  composition,  14,  473 

, definite  proportions,  15 

, Dulong  and  Petit’s,  569,  573 

, Graham’s,  105,  115 

, Guldborg  and  Waago’s,  101 

, indestructibility  of  matter,  31 

, Joule’s,  672 

, multiple  proportions,  26,  34 

, Neumann’s,  671 

, octaves,  807 

, partial  pressures,  81 

— — , periodic,  807,  841 

, persistence  of  energy,  110 

, of  weight,  31,  836 

, Raoul t’s,  216,  218 

, reciprocal  proportions,  28 

, transformation  of  energy,  108 

Lazulite,  677 
Lead,  793 

carbonate,  664 

, basic,  664 

• chloride,  262 

chromate,  466 

, basic,  466 

desilveration,  382 

— • — ■ — , Parke’s  process,  383 

, Pattinson’s  process,  382 

extraction,  793 

hydroxide,  796 

hypophosphite,  601 

•metaplumbato,  797 

monoxide,  796 

— — ■ orthodisilicate,  775 

orthoplumbate,  797 

oxides,  796 

-,  constitution,  797 

oxychloride,  252 

peroxide,  796 

Hcsquioxide,  796 


Lend  silver  alloys,  383 

suboxide,  795 

sulphate,  438,  449 

acid,  449 

, basic,  449 

sulphide,  41 1 

tetracetate,  796 

tetrachloride,  252,  779,  796 

tetrafluoride,  796 

tetroxide,  796 

thiochloride,  411 

tin  alloys, 

trinitride,  662 

Leblanc’s  black  ash  process,  440,  669 

le  Chatolier’s  equilibrium  law,  272 

Leguminous  plants,  507 

Lenard’s  rays,  824 

Leonite,  224,  225 

Lepidolite,  367 

Leucite,  777 

Leucone,  781 

Lignite,  724 

Ligroin,  703 

Lime,  332 

Limestone,  329,  331 

Limonite,  484,  497 

Linde’s  process,  liquid  air,  125 

, oxygen  and  nitrogen,  126 

Liquation,  606 
Liquefaction  gases,  125 

, Linde’s  process,  126 

Litharge,  796 
Lithia,  357 
Lithium,  367 

chloroplatinate,  642 

monoxide,  367 

nitride,  367 

oxide,  357 

Loadstone,  486 

Lockyer’s  evolution  of  elements,  821 
Luminosity  flame,  764 

, Davy’s  theory,  756 

, Frankland’s  theory,  766 

Luminous  paints,  409 
Lutecium,  638 

M 

Maonalium,  634 

Magnesia.  See  Magnesium  oxide 

alba,  664 

Magnesite,  338 

Magnesium,  337,  338 

- — ammonium  phosphate,  596 

boride,  629 

carbonate,  664 

, basic,  664 

chloride,  243 

hydroxide,  339 

nitride,  638,  667 

orthoborato,  626 

orthodisilicate,  775 

oxide,  339 

oxychloride,  246 
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Magnesium  pyrophosphate,  695  | 

silicide,  784 

sulphate,  447 

zinc  family  elements,  344 

Magnetic  alloys  482 

iron  pyrites,  4 1 2 

oxide,  48<i 

Magnetite,  484,  498 
Magnets,  Mayer’s  floating,  839 
Magnus’  green  salt,  943 

rule  electrolysis,  373 

Malachite,  377 
Malonic  acid,  <)84 

anhydride,  084 

Manganates,  478 
Manganese,  481 

blende,  481 

bronze,  378 

carbide,  482 

chloride,  258 

dioxide,  470 

, hydrated,  477 

dithionate,  467 

heptoxide,  480 

manganite,  477 

nitride,  482 

orthomanganite,  477 

sesquioxide,  477 

tetrachloride,  268 

trichloride,  258 

Manganic  acid,  479,  480 

anhydride,  480 

chloride,  268 

hydroxide,  477,  478 

potassium  alum,  470 

sulphate,  470 

trioxide,  480 

Manganite,  481 

Mangano-manganic  oxide,  477 
Manganous  acid,  477 

carbonate,  478 

hydroxide,  478 

oxide,  478 

Marble,  329,  331 
Marcasite,  412 
Marsaut’s  safety  lamp,  744 
Marsh  gas,  691 

Marsh’s  test,  arsenic  antimony,  010 
Martensite,  494 
Massicot,  796 
Matches,  friction,  691 

, safety,  691 

, friction,  691 

Matlockite,  793 
Matte,  379 
Matter,  108 

, Thomson’s  corpuscular  theory, 

838 

Maximum  work,  principle  of,  202 
Mechanical  mixtures  processes,  separa- 
tion, 21 

Meerschaum,  338 
Meiler,  719 
Maker’s  burner,  768 
Mondel6off’s  periodic  law,  807 


Mercuric  chloride,  248 

cyanide,  705 

iodide,  276 

nitrate,  618 

, basic,  618 

oxide,  10,  128,  344 

oxychloride,  248 

sulphates,  441 

sulphide,  410 

thiochloride,  410 

thiocyanate,  708 

thionitrate,  410 

Mercurous  chloride,  248 

ammonium,  248 

vapour  density,  248 

chromate,  400 

iodide,  275 

nitrate,  618 

, basic,  518 

oxide,  343 

sulphates,  441 

sulphide,  4 1 0 

Mercury,  341 

carbonate,  004 

Mesonitric  acid,  612 
Meso-oxalic  acid,  781 
Mesophosphoric  acid,  690 
Meta-antimonic  acid,  017 
Meta-antimonious  acid,  01,5 
Meta-antimonites,  015 
Meta-arsenic  acid,  016 
Metabismuthic  acid,  018 
Metabolic  products,  086 
Metabolism,  737,  738 
Metaborates,  627 
Metaboric  acid,  026 
Metaearbonio  acid,  060 
Meta  elements,  804 
Metalloids,  65 
Metals,  65 

, hydrogen  equivalent,  93 

Metaluminic  acid,  636 
Metamerism,  649 
Metanitric  acid,  612 
Metanitrous  acid,  619 
Metaphosphates,  696 
Metaphosphoric  acid,  696 
Metaphosphorous  acid,  599 
Metaplumbic  acid,  797 
Metasilicates,  776 
Metasilicic  acid,  774 
Motastable  .systems,  108 
Metastannic  acid,  791 

, a,  791 

, fl,  791 

Metathesis,  702 
Metathioarsenic  acid,  020 
Methane,  091,  694 

properties,  692 

Methyl  alcohol,  720 

chloride,  693 

Mica,  117 

Microoosinic  salt,  694 
Mineral  alkali,  347 
Minerals,  formula!  of,  377 
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Minium,  705 
Mwpickel,  003 
Mitsclierlich’s  law,  170 
Mixed  crystals,  S'Ki 
Mixtures,  17 

Modes  of  chemical  action,  701 
Mmbius’  process  silver,  302 
Mohr’s  salt,  448 
Moisture  in  atmosphere,  500 
Molecular  attraction,  115,  124 

compounds,  645 

formula;  by  analysis,  293 

heats,  671 

gases,  673 

— liquids,  572 

solids,  57 1 

theory  of  matter,  1 1 3 

weights,  68,  07 

, abnormal,  220 

, Beckmann’s  boiling  point 

process,  210 

, Beckmann’s  freezing  point 

process,  218 

, Landsberger’s  boiling  point 

process,  217 
Molecule,  57 
Molecules,  113 

CO  volume,  077 

^ kinetic  theory  of.  113,  110,  120 

vibrating  volume,  077 

Molybdates,  472 
Molybdenum,  472 

carbonyl,  087 

steel,  473 

Molybdic  acid,  472 

trioxide,  472 

Monad,  08 

Monazite,  677,  623,  801 
Monochloramide,  638 
Monoclinic  sytem  crystals,  175 
Monoperoxycarbonates,  072 
Monoperoxydicarbonates,  072 
Monosymmetric  system  crystals,  176 
Mortar,  332 
Mosaic  gold,  411 
Muriatic  acid,  230 
JIuthmann’s  sulphur,  397 


N 

Naphtha,  703 
Nascent  action,  459 

state,  103,  292 

NatroUte,  777 
Nebul®,  819 
Negative  plate,  20 

pole,  20 

Neodymium,  024,  803 
Neon,  564,  837 
Nessler’s  solution,  275 
Neumann’s  law,  571 
Neutralization,  140,  143 

, ionic  theory  of,  323.  326 

Newland’s  law  of  octaves.  807 


Newton’s  metal,  008 
Niccolite,  499 
Nickel,  499 

carbonyl,  500 

glance,  499,  603 

separation  cobalt,  661,  652 

steel,  600 

tetracarhonyl,  686 

Nickelic  hydroxide,  497 

oxide,  497 

Nickelous  chloride,  259 

hydroxide,  490 

oxide,  496 

Niobite,  623 
"Niobium,  622,  623 
Niton,  831 
Nitragen,  608 
Nitrates,  617 

, identifleation,  619 

Nitre,  503 

plantations,  505 

Nitrites,  618 

, identification,  519 

, tests. 

Nitric  acid,  510 

, action  on  inetaLs,  513 

— , basicity,  617 

, fuming,  511 

, manufacture,  510 

, monohydrate,  612 

properties,  5 1 1 

trihydrate,  612 

anhydride,  514 

ferment,  606 

oxide,  623 

Nitrides,  534,  567 
Nitrification,  508 
Nitriles,  767 
Nitro-cellulose,  612 
Nitrogen,  10,  566 

, allotropic,  667 

chloride,  538 

-,  Claude’s  process,  126 

cycle,  606 

dioxide,  523 

family  elements,  621 

fixation.  508 

, Birkeland  and  Eydo’s 

process,  509 

by  bacteria,  507 

, Siemens  and  Halske’s 

process,  508 

hexoxide,  524 

iodide,  539 

, Linde’s  process,  126 

monoxide,  520 

oxides,  531,  560 

pentoxide,  514 

peroxide,  526 

preparation,  565 

properties,  557 

tetroxide,  526 

trioxide,  630 

Nitroglycerol,  512 
Nitroume,  764 
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Xitro-motiils,  531 
Xitrosiilpliuric  iicid,  431 
Xiti'osyl,  526 

chloride,  526 

fluoride,  526 

Nitrous  rtcid,  518 

anliydride,  531 

ferment,  506 

oxido,  520 

Nitroxyl,  530 

Nitroxysulpliuric  acid,  432 
Nomenclature,  37 

compounds,  38 

elements,  37 

Non-coking  coal,  725 
Non- electrolytes,  24 
Non-metals,  65 
Nordhausen  acid,  42f) 
Noria,  801 


O 

Oblique  system  crystals,  175 
Observation,  1 
Occam’s  razor,  686 
Occlusion,  102 

Occurrence  of  elements,  91,  817,  835 
Ochroite,  801 
Octad,  68 

Octahedral  system  crystals,  176 
Oil  gas,  716 

, oxidation  of,  736 

shales,  704 

Olefiant  gas,  696 
Olefine  series,  670 
Olivine,  775 
Opal,  772 

Open  hearth  process  steel,  493 
Opposing  reactions,  97 
Orangeite,  801 
Orpiment,  603 
Orthite,  801 

Orthoalurninic  acid,  636 
Orthoantimonie  acid,  617 
Orthoantimonous  acid,  615 
Orthoarsenic  acid,  616 
Orthoarsenious  acid,  619 
Orthoborates,  626 
Orthoboric  acid,  626 
Orthocarbonic  acid,  660 
Orthoclase,  777 
Orthodisilicates,  775 
Orthonitric  acid,  512 
Orthonitrous  acid,  519 
Orthophosphates,  593 
Orthophosphoric  acid,  592,  596 
Orthophosphorous  acid,  599 
Ortlioplumbic  acid,  797 
Orthorhombic  system  crystals,  175 
Orthosilicates,  775 
Orthosilicic  acid,  774 
Orthostannio  acid,  791 
Orthothioarsenic  acid,  620 
Osmiridium,  640 


Osmium,  640 

sesquioxide,  643 

tetroxide,  643 

trioxide,  643 

Osmotic  pressure,  206 

pressures,  abnormal,  220,  317 

, Callendar’s  hypothesis,  2 1 3 

, van’t  Hoff’s  hypothesis,  207 

Ostwald’s  dilution  law,  318 
Oxalic  acid,  781 
Oxidatio<i,  47,  71,  769 
Oxides,  134,  144 

amphoteric,  144 

intermediate,  145 

Oxidizing  agents,  769 
Oxonium  compounds,  192 
Oxyacetylene  flume,  699 
Oxyacids,  139 
Oxygen,  10 

— . — , Claude’s  process,  126 

family  elements,  460 

, history  of  discovery,  128 

— — , Linde’s  process,  126 

, occurrence,  128 

preparation,  129,  131,  132 

, Brin’s  process,  132 

, Kassner’s  process,  796 

properties,  133 

standard  atomic  weights,  64 

Oxyhiemoglobin,  738 
Oxyhydrogen  flame,  101,  699 
Oxymuriatic  acid,  233 
Ozokerite,  704 
Ozone,  184,  560 

constitution,  1 89 

formation,  184 

history,  189 

— • — occurrence,  188 

preparation,  185 

properties,  185 

tests,  189 

uses.  1 89 

Ozonic  acid,  192 


r 

Palladious  iodide,  042 
Palladium,  640 

tetrachloride,  642 

Pandermite,  62 
Pantogen,  816 
Paraffin  oil,  703 

series,  700 

Paraperiodic  acid,  298 
Paris  green,  614 

Parke’s  desilverization  process,  383 

Parrot  coal,  725 

Parting  gold,  386 

Passive  resistance,  79,  112 

Passivity,  486 

J’atio  process  silver,  382 

Pattinson’s  process  desilverization,  38 

white  lead,  252 

Peat,  724 
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Pearlash,  346 
Peurlite,  495 
Pentad,  68 

Pentathionic  acid,  457 

Perborates,  627 

Perbromic  acid,  297 

Percarbonates,  672 

Perchlorates,  292 

Perolilorethene,  780 

Perclilorio  acid,  291 

Porchroniic  acid,  468 

Percy  and  Patera  process  silver,  381 

Perdisulpburic  acid,  453 

Perfect  gases,  677 

Period  of  induction,  296 

Periodates,  297 

Periodic  acids,  297 

, nomenclature,  298 

anliydride,  298 

law,  807,  841 

Permanent  hardness,  water,  666 
Permanganates,  479 
Permanganic  acid,  480 

anhydride,  480 

Permeability  metals  to  gases,  103 
Permonosulphuric  acid,  453 
Peroxidates,  199 
Peroxides,  144 

Perpetual  motion,  law  of,  excluded,  110 
Persulphates,  451 

, constitution,  452 

Persulphuric  acid,  451 
Petalite,  357 
Petrol,  703 
Petroleum,  702 

ether,  703 

refining,  702 

Pewter,  790 

Pharaoh’s  serpents,  768 
Phase,  163 
rule,  162 

, classification  systems  by, 

166 

, Gibbs’,  162,  164,  168 

Philosopher’s  stone,  837 
Phlogisticated  air,  655 
Phlogiston,  7,  349 

theory,  734 

Phosgene,  686 
Phosphides,  582 
Phosphine,  687 
Phosphites,  599 
Phosphonium  chloride,  689 

compounds,  688 

iodide,  689 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen.  See  Phos- 
phine 

Phosphor  bronze,  378 
Phosphorescence,  679 
Phosphoric  acids,  593 

, history  of,  697 

, reactions  of,  597 

Phosphorite,  334,  077 
Phosphorous  acid,  598 
oxide,  697 


Phosphorus,  575 

, allotropism  of,  578 

cycle,  577 

, Hettorf’s  metallic,  581 

manufacture,  575 

, electric  process,  576 

, retort  process,  675 

, oxidation  of,  679 

oxychloride,  586 

pentabromido,  684 

pontachloride,  584 

j - pentafluoride,  586 

I pentasulphide,  590 

I pentoxide,  592 

' purification,  596 

-,  red,  679 

Schenk’s  scarlet,  681 

sesquisulphide,  690 

tetroxide,  600 

tribromide,  583 

trichloride,  683 

trifluoride,  684 

• trihalides,  683 

triodide,  683 

trioxide,  697 

, yellow,  678 

Phosplioryl  bromide,  686 

chloride,  686 

fluoride,  686 

Photogene,  703 
Photography,  260 
Physical  changes.  1 6 
Pig  iron,  487 

, grey,  490 

, mottled,  490 

, white,  490 

Pintsch’s  oil  gas,  716 
Pitchblende,  474 
Placer  mining  gold,  385 
Plaster  of  Paris,  446 
Plate,  negative,  20 

-,  positive,  20 

Platinates,  643 
Platinic  hydroxide,  643 

salts,  643 

Platinized  asbestos,  646 
Platinous  chlorides,  642 

hydroxide,  643 

oxide,  643 

Platinum,  640 

ammines,  648 

ammonium  compounds,  643 

arsenide,  644 

, black,  646 

carbide,  644 

dichloride,  642 

dioxide,  643 

. — — disulphide,  644 

nitrate,  644 

phosphide,  644 

, spongy,  646 

sulphide,  644 

tetrachloride,  642 

uses,  644 

Plumbago,  727 
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Plumbago  crucibles,  728 
Plumbic  acid,  7('7 
Plurnbites,  795 
Pneumatic  trough,  43 
Polarization,  3(59 
Pole,  negative,  20 

, positive,  20 

Pollux,  368 
Polonium,  828,  832 
Polybromidos,  200 
Polychromates,  400 
Polyhalite,  224 
Polyiodides,  200 
Polymerism,  649 
Polymerization,  221,  700,  701 
Polymorphism,  173,  268 
Polyoxidos,  199 
Polyphosphorous  acid,  599 
Polysulphides,  407 
Polythionic  acids,  450 
Porcelain,  778 
Portland  cement,  332 
Positive  plate,  20 

polo,  20 

Potable  water,  150 
Potash,  340 
Potassium,  350 

amalgams,  342 

antimonyl  tartrate,  015 

aurate,  389 

bicarbonate,  662 

bromate,  294 

bromide,  274 

carbonate,  346,  062 

, hydrates  of,  602 

carbonyl,  361 

chlorate,  171,  287 

action,  heat  on,  129 

chloride,  171 

composition,  229 

properties,  229 

purification,  229 

chlorite,  290 

chlorochromate,  467 

chloroplatinate,  642 

chloroplatinite,  643 

chlorostannate,  262 

chromate,  465 

cobalticyanide,  651 

cobaltite,  498 

cuprocyanide,  766 

cyanate,  767 

cyanide,  764 

dichromate,  464 

dihydrogen  orthoantimoniate,  018 

pyroantimoniate,  018 

ferrate,  499 

ferricyanide,  763 

ferrocyanido,  762 

hoxathionate,  468 

hydride,  104,  352 

hydrogen  fluoride,  270 

hydroxide,  347 

hypoantimoniate,  618 

iodate,  296 


Potassium  iodide,  273 

iodobismuthato,  012 

manganate,  478 

metabismuthate,  618 

metaborate,  627 

metjaplumbate,  796,  797 

metasilicato,  776 

monosulphide,  408 

monoxide,  363 

nitrate,  603 

orthoantimoniate,  0 1 8 

pentathionato,  458 

percarbonate,  072 

permanganate,  479 

peroxide,  363 

perruthenate,  643 

plumbite,  796 

pyroantimoniate,  018 

pyrosulphate,  440 

ruthenate,  643 

silver  cyanide,  766 

stannite,  790 

• tetraohromate,  460 

tetroxide,  353 

thioaurate,  409 

thiocyanate,  708 

thiostannate,  41 1 

titanate,  800 

trichromate,  460 

tri-iodide,  260 

Potential  contact,  364 

difference,  300 

Pottery,  778 
Powder  of  Algarotb,  012 
Praseodymium,  624,  803 
Precipitation,  fractional,  803 

, ionic  theory  of,  321 

Primal  element,  13,  815 
Primary  arc,  714 

Principle  of  reversibility,  25,  202,  271, 
826 

Prismatic  system  crystals,  175 
Producer,  7 1 1 
gas,  7 1 1 

Properties,  additive,  19,  122 
— — , collegative,  210 

, constitutive,  222 

Protyle,  816 

Proust’s  law,  15 

Prout’s  hypothesis,  816 

Prussian  blue,  703 

Prussic  acid,  706 

Pseudo-alums,  451 

Pudding  furnace,  490 

Pure  substances,  25 

Purple  of  Cassius,  387 

Pyramidal  system  crystJils,  175 

Pyrito,  412 

Pyrites,  412,  484 

, cupriferous,  484 

, iron,  484 

Pyroantimonic  acid,  017 
Pyroarsenic  acid,  016 
Pyroborates,  027 
Pyrographitic  acid,  727 

3 K 
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Pyrohisitp,  47fi,  481 

I'yroinorpliito,  7i)8 
I’yrophorio  powders,  7H(i 
Pyropliosphoric  acid,  SOS 
Pyrophosphorous  iieid,  59!) 
I^'yrophosphoryl  chloride,  S80 
Pyrosulphates,  429 
PjTosulphurio  acid,  429,  437 
Pyrothioarsenic  acid,  (520 
Pyrotliioarsenious  acid,  (519 
Pyrrhotine,  412 
Pyn'hotite,  412 


Q 

Quadratic  system  crystals,  17S 
Quantity  factor  energy,  374 
Quuntivalency,  72 
Quartation  gold,  38(5 
Quartz,  17,  771 

, amethyst,  77 1 

, milky,  771 

, smoky,  771 

Quaternary  system  crystals,  17S 
Quicklime,  3.31,  332 


Rhigolone,  703 
Rhodium,  044 

sesquioxido,  043 

Rhombic  system  crystals,  175 
Rhombohedral  system  crystals,  176 
Richter’s  law,  142 
Robin’s  law,  equilibrium,  271 
Rock  oil,  702 

salt,  224,  227 

Ri.ntgen’s  rays,  820 
Rose’s  fusible  metal,  608 
Rouge,  497 
Rubidium,  357 

chloroplatinate,  358,  042 

chlorostannate,  358 

Ruby,  631 

ore,  377 

Riidorff’s  flask,  135,  097 
Rust,  486 

Rusting  of  iron,  307,  480 
Ruthenium,  040 

sesquioxide,  043 

tetroxide,  043 

trioxide,  (543 

Rutile,  800 


S 


R 


Radicles  or  radicals,  72 
Radioactivity,  627,  833,  845 
, Anystrong’s  helide  hypothesis, 

833,  836 

^ Riitherford  and  Soddy  s atomo* 

disintegration  hypothesis,  834 
Radio-uranium,  832 
Radium,  827 

clock,  829 

emanation,  830 

Rain  water,  149 
Raoult’s  laws,  215,  218 
Rare  earths,  802 

in  periodic  law,  814 

Reacting  weights,  29 
Reaction  chemical,  94 

, concurrent,  137 

, consecutive,  135 

, aide,  137 

Realgar,  603,  020  ^ 

Reciprocal  combustion,  /4.i 
Red  lead,  795 

phosphorus,  579 

zinc  ore,  339 

Reducing  agents.  77() 

Reduction.  47,  71,  709 
Refrigeration,  536 
Regular  system  crystals,  1 /(i 
Respiration,  737 
Rotgor’s  law,  180 
Rover^ocl  cojubustion,  /45 


Rovemiblo  cells,  307 
Reversibility,  principle  of,  2.), 
82(5 


202,  27 1 , 


Safety -LAMP,  743 

, Davy’s,  743,  744 

, Marsant’s,  744 

Salt,  138,  140,  141 

, acid,  140 

, basic,  145 

, complex,  546 

, compound,  545 

, normal,  140  • 

Salt-cake,  440,  609 
Salterns,  223 
Salt-glaze,  778 
Saltpetre.  503 

, Chili,  5(13 

, Norwegian,  509 

Samarium,  S03 
Sapphire,  631 
Satin  spar,  329 
Saturated  compounds,  <0 
Scandium,  638,  802,  811 
Scheele’s  green,  614 
Scheelite,  474 

Schenk’s  scarlet  phosphorus.  581 
Schilling’s  effusion  apparatus,  1 88 
Schlippo’s  salt,  620 
Schiinite,  224 
Schiirl,  17 

Schweinfurt’s  green,  614 
Schweitzer’s  reagent,  389 
Seaweed,  204 
Secondary  air,  712 
Seidlitz  powder,  002 
Selenite,  444 
Selenium,  400 
Self-oxidation,  4p 
Self -reduction,  479 
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SclU^r’s  wivlor,  fiSd 

Soltzer  wiitor,  <ir)B 

Somi-w-ator  gtis,  713 

Soiniporinoablo  luoiubrano,  --07,  -Ob 

Sonarinonito,  015 

Sorpoutino,  338,  775 

SUlerito,  481 

Sieinona’  ozoiio  tube,  185 

rogonorativo  furiiaco,  403 

Silica,  771 

, amorpbouH,  772 

bricks,  773 

, pardon,  770 

proport ic!s,  772 

Silicauo,  784 
Silicates,  773,  775 

, naming,  770 

Silicic  acids,  773 

, a-,  775 

, 3-,  776 

Silieiuretted  hydrogen.  6cc  Silicano 
Silico-acetyleno,  784 
Silico-chloroform,  781 
Silico-ethane,  784 
Silico-fluoroform,  781 
Silico-formic  acid,  781 

anhydride,  781 

Silico-inc'so-oxalic  acid,  781 
Silico-methane,  784 
Silico-oxalic  acid,  781 
Silicon,  781 

, amorphous,  782 

carbide,  783 

crystalline,  782 

di-imide,  780 

hexachloride,  780 

hydrides,  784 

nitride,  780,  783 

, specific  heat,  570 

tetrachloride,  779,  780 

tetrafluoride,  779 

tetramide,  780 

Silver,  380 

bromide,  274 

carbonate,  388 

chlorate,  289 

chloride,  250,  274 

, action,  light  on,  250 

chromate,  406 

colloidal,  387 

cyanide,  766 

, extraction  of,  381 

fluoride,  274,  278 

glance,  380 

hyponi trite,  615 

iodide,  274 

, lead  alloys,  383 

nitrate,  388,  617 

nitride,  389 

orthophosphate,  694 

paraperiodate,  298 

permanganate,  480 

peroxide,  390 

phosphide,  682 

Bcsquioxide,  390 


Silver  sodium  tliiosulpliate,  465 

subchloride,  250 

suboxidc,  390 

sulphate,  388 

sulphide,  409 

thiocyanate,  768 

trinitride,  551 

zinc  alloys,  383 

Simon-Carvos’  coke  oven,  726 
Smalt,  500 
Smaltite,  499 

Smithells’  flame  separator,  749 
Soda,  347 

nitre,  503 

, extraction  of,  504 

Sodamido,  538 
Sodium,  350 

aluminium  fluoride,  278 

amalgams,  342 

ammonium  hydrogen  phosphate, 

694 

bicarbonate,  002 

carbonate,  346,  602 

, hydrates  of,  602 

hydrolyses,  602 

chloride,  227 

composition,  220 

purification,  228 

uses,  229 

chloroplatinate,  642 

chromate,  464 

dichromate,  464 

dihydrogen  phosphate,  594 

pyroantimoniate,  618 

dithionate,  467 

diuranate,  474 

hydride,  104,  352 

hydrosulphide,  408 

hydroxide,  347 

hypochlorate,  284 

hyponitrite,  616 

hypophosphite,  600 

hyposulphite,  426,  456 

ineta-antimonito,  616 

monoxide,  363 

nitrate,  603 

nitroprusside,  763 

orthophosphate,  694 

orthosilicate,  775 

orthothioantimonate,  620 

paraperiodate,  298 

perborate,  627 

percarbonato,  672 

peroxide,  363 

phosphate,  594 

, normal,  694 

phosphite,  699 

platinate,  643 

pyrophosphate,  595 

sulphate,  440 

tetrathianato,  450,  457 

thiosulphate,  4.55 

trithionato,  657 

tungstate,  474 

I zorconato,  801 


808 


INDEX 


Soffloni,  (>  I2 
Softening  wiitor,  66(i 

, Clarke’s  process,  666 

Solder,  790 
Solfatara,  393 
Solid  solutions,  646 
Solubility,  168 

, apparent,  320 

, chlorides,  246 

curves,  159 

, smoothing,  246 

gases,  673 

^ , meiusuring,  676 

, ionic  theory  of,  319 

law,  319 

, mixed  gases,  676 

product,  320 

, real,  320 

Soluble  glass,  773 
Solute,  158 
Solutions,  119 

, colours  of,  468 

, decinormal,  143 

, normal,  143 

, pressure,  206,  364 

, standard,  143 

Solvent,  158 

, action  on  electrolytes,  307 

Solway’s  ammonia  soda  process,  67 1 
Sombrerite,  577 
Soret’s  optical  test,  750 
Specific  gravity,  19 

heat,  666 

of  gases,  666 

, ratio  of  two,  667 

solids,  669 

Spectra  absorption,  366 

gases,  366 

liquids,  355 

, phosphorescent,  804,  824 

solids,  366 

Spectral  lines,  grouping  of,  818 
Spectroscope,  355 
Spectrum  analysis,  363,  817 

, continuous,  353 

, discontinuous,  354 

line,  354 

Specular  iron  ore,  484,  497 
Speculum  metal,  378 
Spent  lime,  710 

oxide,  710 

Sperrylite,  644 
Sphene,  800 
Spinel,  338,  636 
Spinthariscope,  829 
Spirits  of  salt,  230 
Spodumene,  367 
Spring’s  reaction,  454 
Stalactites,  668 
Stalagmites,  668 
Stannates,  a-,  792 

, fi-,  793 

Stannic  chloride,  261 

oxide,  791,  792 

sulphide,  411 


Stannic  tetrachloride,  779 
Stannite,  788 
Stannites,  790 
Stannous  chloride,  252 
— — hydroxide,  791 

oxide,  790 

oxychloride,  252,  790 

sulphide,  4 1 1 

Stannyl  chloride,  792 
Stars,  819 

Stassfurt  salt  beds,  224 

, history,  225 

, origin,  226 

, uses,  227 

Steam  volume  synthesis,  53 

{water  vapour),  153 

Steatite,  338 
Steel  aiuiealing,  496 

constitution,  494 

hardening,  496 

manufacture,  491 

, Bessemer’s  procuss,  392 

, acid,  493 

, basic,  493 

, cementation  process,  491 

, crucible  process,  492 

, electric  furnace  process,  492 

, Siemens-Martin’s  process, 493 

recalescence,  485 

tempering,  496 

, high  speed,  473 

Stereoisomerism,  616 
Stereometal,  606 
Stibine,  609 
Stibnite,  394,  605 
Storage  cells,  797 
Strontianite,  333,  334 
Strontium,  334 

carbonate,  333 

hydroxide,  333 

oxide,  333 

peroxide,  333 

sulphate,  447 

Sublimation,  642 
Substitution  products,  693 
Suint,  346 
Sulphates,  440 

, acid,  421,  440 

, Hargreaves’  process,  44 1 

, Leblanc’s  salt  cake  process,  440 

, normal,  421 

Sulphides,  396,  407 

, alkaline,  408 

Sulphinic  acid,  469 
Sulphites,  421 
“ Sulpho.”  See  “ Thio  ” 
Sulphocyanides,  768 
Sulphones,  459 
Sulphonic  acids,  421 
Sulphonium  bases,  640 
Sulphoxylic  acid,  469 
Sulphur,  393 

, a-,  395 

, action  heat,  399 

. P;  396 
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Sulphur,  v>  10 1 

, 399 

, A-,  399,  400 

, 399,  400 

, amorphous,  399,  400 

and  phase  rule,  39S 

•  atomic  weight,  401 

eJdoride,  416 

, colloidal,  399 

compounds  in  atmosphere,  560 

dichloride,  417 

dioxide,  418 

, composition  of,  420 

, preparation,  418 

extraction,  394 

, flowers  of,  395 

gypsum,  393 

•  heptoxide,  451 

, hydrated,  458 

, milk,  9,  401 

, molten,  399 

, raonoclinic,  396 

monoxide,  459 

, Muthmann’s,  397 

, nacreous,  397 

, octahedral,  395 

, prismatic,  396 

•  , purification,  395 

, rhombic,  395 

, rhombohedral,  397 

, rock,  395  ' 

sesquioxide,  426,  427 

, solfataric,  393 

, soluble,  399 

, tabular,  397 

tetrachloride,  417 

triclinic,  397 

trioxide,  427 

, a.,  427 

, P;  427 

, liquid,  427 

, preparation,  427 

, soUd,  427 

Sulphuric  acid,  428 

, concentration,  433 

, constitution,  438 

, dehydrated,  437 

, fuming,  429 

, manufacture,  432 

, chamber  process,  430 

, contact  process,  434 

, monohydrated,  437 

, Nordhausen,  429 

, pentahydrated,  437 

, properties,  436 

, trihydrated,  437 

Sulphurous  acid,  419 

, anhydride,  419 

, constitution,  423 

Sulphuryl  chloride,  422 
Superoxides,  199 
Superphosphates,  595 
Suporsaturation,  167,  168 
Surfusion,  166 
Sylvinc,  224 


Symbiosis,  507 
Symbols,  38 
Symmetry,  174 

, axes  of,  174 

, planes  of,  174 

Syn-type  isomerism,  516 
Synthesis,  22 
Synthetical  reactions,  702 


T 

Tai.c,  338 
Tantalite,  623 
Tantalum,  622,  623 
Tar,  709,  711 
Tartar  emetic,  615 
Tautomerism,  425,  547 
Tellurium,  460,  813 
Temporary  hardness  water,  666 
Terbium,  802 

Tesseral  system  crystals,  176 
Tessural  system  crystals,  176 
Tetraborates,  627 
Tetraboric  acid,  626 
Tetrad,  68 

Tetragonal  system  crystals,  175 
Tetrathionic  acid,  457 
Thalium,  637 
Th5nard’s  blue,  500 
Theory,  5,  6,  9 
Thermochemistry,  112,  199 
Thermodynamics,  first  law,  110 
Thioantimonates,  620 
Thioantimonic  acids,  620 
Thioantimonites,  619,  620 
Thioarsenates,  620 
Thioarsenitos,  619 
Thiocarbonic  acid,  688 
Thiocarbonyl  chloride,  688 
Thiocyanates,  768 
Thiocyanic  acid,  768,  769 
Thionyl  chloride,  423 
Thiophosphoryl  chloride,  690 
Thiostannic  acid,  411 
Thiosulphates,  454 
Thiosulphuric  acid,  454 
Thomas  and  Gilchrist  basic  process 
steel,  493 
Thomas’  slag,  493 
Thoria,  801 
Thorianite,  801 
Thorite,  801 
Thorium,  801 
Thulium,  802 
Tin,  787 

, allotropic  forms,  789 

alloys,  790 

amalgam,  343 

extraction,  788 

, grey,  789 

, load  alloys,  790 

, lode,  788 

phosphide,  582 

plate,  367,  790 
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Till  pyriU'M,  788 

rofiiiiiig.  788 

rhombic,  780 

totragoniil,  789 

vein,  788 

'J'inoal,  030 
Tinstone,  788 
Titanatos,  800 
Titanic  liydroxido,  800 
'J'itanito,  800 
Titanium,  709 

dioxide,  800 

monoxide,  800 

nitride,  800 

sesquioxido,  800 

trioxido,  800 

Transformer  electric  furnace,  722 
Transition  point,  100 

temperatures,  100 

Transport  numhors,  310 
Travertine,  008 
Triad,  08 
Triborene,  030 

Triclinie  system  crystals,  175 

Tridymito,  772 

Trigonal  system  crystals,  175 

Trimetrio  system  crystals,  175 

Trimorpbism,  173 

Trinitrides,  651 

Triple  point,  lO-l 

Tripoli,  773 

Trithionic  acid,  457 

Trona,  97,  340 

Tungsten,  473 

■ chlorides,  473 

Turnbull’s  blue,  703 
Turpeth  mineral,  441 
Turquoise,  677,  037 
Tuscany  acid,  626 
Tuyeres,  488 
Tyndall’s  effect,  420 

optical  test,  118 

Type  metal,  000 


U 

Ulkxitk,  027 
Ultramarine,  778 
Ultramicroscope,  118 
Ultramicroscopy,  118 
Undercooling,  160 
Unimolooular  reactions,  270 
Unitary  theory  of  matter,  815 
Uni  variant  system,  164,  165 
Unsaturatod  compounds,  70 
Uraninite,  474,  665 
Uranium,  474,  832 

, degradation  of,  832 

X,  832 

Uranyl,  474 

■ ammonium  phosphate,  474 

Urao,  340 
Urea,  085 
Urstoff,  816 


V 

Valkncv  or  Valence,  08,  123,  843 

, Ahegg’s  contra,  844 

, normal,  844 

, active,  70 

, auxiliary,  646 

, chief,  640 

, latent,  671 

, maximum,  070 

, null,  842 

•,  jirimary,  040 

, secondary,  040' 

, W'ornor  on,  045 

Vhilontinito,  016 

Van  dor  Waals’  gas  equation,  077 
Vanadinite,  622 
Vanadium,  622 

Van’t  Hoff’s  hypothesis  osmotic  pres- 
sure, 207 

Vaporization,  latent  heat  of,  166 
Vapour,  166 
density,  80 

determinations,  diroot  weigh- 
ing, 87 

, Dumas’  process,  87 

, Hofmann’s  process,  89 

, Meyer’s  process,  89 

jiressure,  156 

and  osmotic  pressure,  211 

water,  102 

Variable  dependent,  164 

independent,  164 

Variance,  164 

Vaseline,  703 

Vein  mining,  gold,  385 

Velocity  electrolytic  conduction,  306 

reactions,  95,  96 

Vermilion.  See  Mercuric  sulphide 
Vital  force,  686 
Vitriol,  448 

, blue,  441 

, oil  of,  448 

, white,  448 

Viv'ianite,  677 
Volatile  alkali,  347 
Voltages  decomposition,  370 
Volume  of  gases,  measuring,  158 


W 

Wackknuodeu’s  solution,  468 
Wad,  481 

^Vashing  processes,  gold,  385 
Wosmium,  801 
Water,  26,  128 

, Cavendish’s  synthesis,  52 

combination,  444 

composition,  44,  xcq 

, constitutional,  443 

crystallization,  443 

cycle  on  nature,  148 

docompo.sition  by  electricity,  60 

by  metals,  49 
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Water  distillation,  1»1 

drinking,  150 

, Duinofi’  synthesis,  47 

filtration,  150 

, fresh,  140 

gas,  712 

glass,  773 

ground,  149 

, hard,  666 

, in  nature,  668 

, liarilness,  666 

, permanent,  666 

, temixiraiy,  606 

hydration,  443 

, Lavoisier’s  experiments,  25 

, mineral,  169 

, molee.ular  strueture,  1 53 

, Morley’s  synthesis,  40 

, potable,  150 

, properties,  152 

, rain,  149 

, river,  150 

, sen,  150 

, soft,  666 

, spring,  149 

, surface,  149 

— ■ — , synthesis,  44 
Wavellite,  577 
AN'ottthering  rocks,  777 
Weldon’s  recovery  process,  234 


Welsbach’s  mantle,  7 66 
White  lead,  664 

, manufacture,  664 

, chamber  corrosipn,  665 

electrolysis,  666 


, Dutch,  664 

Stack,  664 

! , Th6nard’s,  664 

Willemite,  339,  776 
Witherite,  333,  334 


Wolfram,  474  

Wollnstonite,  776 
Wood,  724 

spirit,  720 

Wood’s  fusible  metal,  608 


metal,  606 

Work,  108 


Woulfo’s  bottles,  42 
Wrouglit  iron,  490 
Wulfenite,  474,  493 
Wiillner’s  law,  21 1 


X 


X BAYS,  826 
Xenon,  664 


Y 


YTTERniuM,  638 
Yttria,  802 
Yttrium,  638,  802 
Yttrotantalite,  623 


Z 

Zeeman’s  effect,  819 
Ziervogel’s  process  silver,  381 
Zinc,  339,  340 

amalgam,  342 

arsenide,  609 

blende,  339,  394 

carbonate,  664 

chloride,  243 

hydroxide,  343 

monoxide,  343 

■ orthosilicate,  776 

i oxj'chlorides,  245 

! peroxide,  343 

silver  alloys,  383 

spar,  339 

spivel,  339 

sulphate,  22,  448 

' sulphide,  410 

Zincite,  339 
Zircon,  775,  801 

■  lamp,  801 

I Zirconia,  801 

Zirconium,  801 

1 dioxide,  801 

: hydroxide,  801 
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